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THE  DOOM  OF  ENGLISH  WILLS. 


There  are  few  things  in  this  beautiful 
country  of  England,  more  picturesque  to  the 
eye,  and  agreeable  to  the  fancy,  than  an  old 
Cathedral  town.  Seen  in  the  distance,  rising 
from  among  corn-fields,  pastures,  orchards, 
gardens,  woods,  the  river,  the  bridge,  the 
roofs  of  ancient  houses,  and  haply  the  ruins  of 
a  castle  or  abbey,  the  venerable  Cathedral 
spires,  opposed  for  many  hundred  years  to  the 
winter  wind  and  summer  sun,  tower,  like  a 
solemn  historical  presence,  above  the  city, 
conveying  to  the  rudest  mind  associations 
of  interest  with  the  dusky  Past.  On  a 
nearer  approach,  this  interest  is  heightened. 
Within  the  building,  by  the  long  perspec¬ 
tives  of  pillars  and  arches ;  by  the  earthy 
smell,  preaching  more  eloquently  than  deans 
and  chapters,  of  the  common  doom ;  by 
the  praying  figures  of  knights  and  ladies  on 
the  tombs,  with  little  headless  generations 
of  sons  and  daughters  kneeling  around  them  ; 
by  the  stained-glass  windows,  softening  and 
mellowing  the  light ;  by  the  oaken  carvings 
of  the  stalls,  where  the  shorn  monks  told 
their  beads  ;  by  the  battered  effigies  of  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops,  found  built  up  in  the 
walls,  when  all  the  world  had  been  unconscious, 
for  centuries,  of  their  blunt  stone  noses  ;  by 
the  mouldering  chapter-room ;  the  crypt, 
vuth  its  barred  loopholes,  letting  in  long  gleams 
of  slanting  light  from  the  Cloisters  where  the 
dead  lie,  and  where  the  ivy,  bred  among  the 
I  broken  arches,  twines  about  their  graves  ; 
by  the  sound  of  the  bells,  high  up  in  the 
massive  tower ;  by  the  universal  gravity,  mys¬ 
tery,  decay,  and  silence.  Without,  by  the  old 
envu'oning  Cathedral-close,  with  its  red-brick 
j  houses  and  staid  gardens  ;  by  the  same  stained 
;  glass,  so  dark  on  that  side  though  so  bright 
i  within  ;  by  the  pavement  of  half-obliterated 
I  tombstones ;  by  the  long  echoes  of  the  visi- 
I  tors’  footsteps  ;  by  the  wicket  gate,  that  seems 
to  shut  the  moving  world  out  of  that  retire¬ 
ment  ;  by  the  grave  rooks  and  jackdaws  that 
have  built  their  nests  in  steeple  crevices,  where 
the  after-hum  of  the  chimes  reminds  them, 
perhaps,  of  the  wind  among  the  boughs  of 
lofty  trees  ;  by  the  ancient  scraps  of  palace 
and  gateway ;  by  the  ivy  again,  that  has 
grown  to  be  so  thick  and  strong  ;  by  the  oak, 
famous  in  all  tliat  part,  which  has  struck  its 


mighty  root  through  the  Bishop’s  wall ;  by 
the  Cathedral  organ,  whose  sound  fills  all  that 
space,  and  all  the  space  it  opens  in  the  charmed 
imagination. 

There  may  be  fiaws  in  this  whole,  if  it  be 
examined,  too  closely.  It  may  not  be  improved 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  shivering  choris¬ 
ters  on  a  winter  morning,  huddling  on  their 
gowns  as  they  drowsily  go  to  scamper  through 
their  work  ;  by  the  drawling  voice,  without  a 
heart,  that  drearily  pursues  the  dull  routine  ; 
by  the  avaricious  functionary  who  lays  aside 
the  silver  mace  to  take  the  silver  pieces,  and 
who  races  through  the  Show  as  if  he  were  the 
hero  of  a  sporting  wager.  Some  uncomfort¬ 
able  doubts  may,  under  special  circumstances, 
obtrude  themselves,  of  the  practical  Christian¬ 
ity  of  the  head  of  some  particular  Foundation. 
He  may  be  a  brawler,  or  a  proud  man,  or  a 
sleek,  or  an  artful.  He  may  be  usually 
silent,  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  a  Christian 
minister  should  speak,  and  may  make  a  point 
of  speaking  when  he  should  be  silent.  He 
may  even  be  oblivious  of  the  truth  ;  a  stickler 
by  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses  ;  a  pettifogger  in  the  supreme  court  of 
God’s  high  law,  as  there  are  pettifoggers  in  the 
lower  courts  administering  the  laws  of  mor¬ 
tal  man.  Disturbing  recollections  may  arise, 
of  a  few  isolated  cases  here  and  there,  where 
country  curates  with  small  incomes  and  large 
families,  poor  gentlemen  and  scholars,  are 
condemned  to  work,  like  blind  horses  in  a 
mill,  while  others  who  do  not  work  get  their 
rightful  pay  ;  or  of  the  inconsistency  and  inde¬ 
corum  of  the  Church  being  made  a  Eobe  and 
Candlestick  question,  while  so  many  shining 
lights  are  hidden  under  bushels,  and  so  many 
black-cloth  coats  are  threadbare.  The  ques¬ 
tion  may  present  itself,  by  remote  chance, 
whether  some  shovel-hats  be  not  made  too 
much  on  the  model  of  the  banker’s  shovel  with 
which  the  gold  is  gathered  on  the  counter, 
and  too  little  in  remembrance  of  that  other 
kind  of  shovel  that  renders  ashes  unto  ashes, 
and  dust  to  dust.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  visi¬ 
tor  will  probably  be  content  to  say,  “  the  time 
was,  and  this  old  Cathedral  saw  it,  when  these 
things  were  infinitely  worse ;  they  will  be 
better  ;  I  will  do  all  honour  to  the  good  that 
is  in  them,  (which  is  much)  and  I  will  do  what 
in  me  lies  for  the  speedier  amendment  of  the 
bad.” 
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In  this  conclusion,  we  think  the  visitor  of 
the  old  Cathedral  would  be  right.  But,  it  is 
important  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
visitors  of  old  Cathedrals  in  England,  and  of 
all  who  stay  at  home  too,  the  most  gigantic 
and  least- known  abuse,  attaching  to  those 
establishments.  It  is  one  which  affects,  not 
only  the  history  and  learning  of  the  country, 
and  that  powerfully,  but  the  legal  rights  and 
titles  of  all  classes — of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small, 
born  into  this  English  portion  of  this  breathing 
world. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  object  on  which  we 
now  enter,  we  have  consulted  a  great  mass  of 
documents,  and  have  had  recourse  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  a  gentleman  who  has  made 
this  kind  of  research  his  business.  In  every 
statement  we  make,  we  shall  speak  by  the 
card,  that  equivocation  may  not  undo  us. 
The  proof  of  every  assertion,  is  ready  to  our 
hand. 

The  public  have  lately  heard  some  trifling 
facts  relative  to  Doctors’  Commons,  through 
the  medium  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
articled,  by  his  aunt,  to  a  proctor  there.  Our 
readers  may  possibly  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  the  Eegistry  of  the  Diocese  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  which  are  deposited  all  the  wills 
proved  in  that  large,  rich,  and  populous  dis¬ 
trict,  is  a  job  so  enormous  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  That  the  Eegistrars,  with  deputies, 
and  deputies’  deputies,  are  sinecurists  of  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  to  seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds,  a-year ;  that  the 
wills  are  not  even  kept  secure  from  fire  ;  that 
the  real  working  men  are  miserably  paid 
out  of  the  rich  plunder  of  the  public  ;  that 
the  whole  system  is  one  of  greed,  corruption, 
and  absurdity,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  the  Eegistry  of  Canter¬ 
bury  that  our  business  lies  at  present,  but 
with  the  Eegistries  and  Peculiars  of  other 
dioceses,  which  are  attached  to  the  old  Cathe¬ 
drals  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  of  which 
our  readers  may  be  by  no  means  prepared  to 
hear  what  we  shall  have  to  tell. 

Let  us  begin  by  setting  forth  from  London 
on  a  little  suppositious  excursion — say  with 
Mr.  William  Wallace,  of  the  Middle  Temple 
and  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  William  Wallace,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
literary  pursuit  in  which  he  is  engaged,  in¬ 
volving  the  gratification  of  a  taste  he  has  for  the 
history  of  old  manners  and  old  families,  is  de¬ 
sirous,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charge,  to 
search  the  registers  in  some  Cathedral  towns, 
for  wills  and  records.  Having  heard  whispers 
of  corruption  in  these  departments,  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  search,  Mr.  Wallace  arms  himself 
with  letters  from  the  Bishops  of  those  places. 
Putting  money  in  his  purse  besides,  he  goes 
down,  pretty  confidently. 

Mr.  Wilham  Wallace  arrives  at  Cathedral 
number  one  ;  and,  after  being  extremely  af¬ 
fected,  despite  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  building,  inquires  for 


the  Eegistrar.  He  is  shown  a  very  handsome 
house  in  the  Cathedral-close — a  house  very 
superior  to  the  Bishop’s — wherein  the  Eegis¬ 
trar  resides.  For,  the  Eegistrar  keeps  a  first- 
rate  roof  over  his  own  head,  though  he  keeps 
his  deeds  in  a  dilapidated  Gate-house;  at  which 
he  takes  toll  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand 
a-year ;  and  where,  as  at  other  toll-houses, 
“  no  trust  ”  is  the  rule  ;  for  he  exacts  his  fees 
beforehand. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  now  learns  that, 
locally,  the  Eegistrar  is  a  person  of  almost 
inordinate  power ;  besides  his  seven  thou- 
sand-pound-per-annum  place,  he  is  Chapter 
Clerk,  Town  Clerk,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates 
— a  Proctor,  moreover,  in  boundless  practice. 
He  lives  in  great  state  ;  he  keeps  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  dogs,  and  a  yacht ;  he  is — could  he  be 
an^hing  else  ? — a  staunch  tory  ;  he  generally 
proposes  the  tory  members  for  the  county,  and 
has  been  known  to  pay  the  entire  electioneer¬ 
ing  expenses  of  a  favourite  tory  candidate. 
Mr.  Wallace,  although  fortified  with  a  letter 
bearing  the  mitred  seal  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  feels  that  he  is  about  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  great  power  ;  an  awful  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  one  of 
the  noblest  institutions  of  our  land,  who  is 
a  very  Miller  of  Dee,  and  accountable  to 
nobody. 

With  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
outside  buttress  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Wallace 
presents  himself  with  the  Bishop’s  letter.  The 
Eegistrar  storms,  and  takes  it  extremely  ill. 
He  appears  to  confound  Mr.  Wallace  with  his 
own  foot-boy.  He  says  the  Bishop  has  no 
power  to  interfere  with  Am,  and  he  won’t 
endure  it.  He  says  the  Bishop  don’t  know 
what  harm  may  come  of  showing  wills.  He 
can’t  make  out,  w*hat  people  want  to  see  wills 
for.  He  grudgingly  concedes  some  obstructed 
search,  on  the  usual  terms ;  namely,  two 
guineas  per  day  for  all  the  days  a  clerk — not 
fond  of  any  sort  of  fatigue — ^may  choose  to  take 
in  making  any  particular  search.  “  But  per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  the  indexes  ?  ” 
asks  Mr.  Wallace.  “  That's  of  no  use,”  is  the 
reply,  “  for  a  great  many  of  the  years  are 
missing ;  and  in  those  we  have  got,  a  great 
many  wills  are  not  entered.  We  often  have  to 
spend  two  months  in  finding  a  will.”  Our 
friend  then  performs  a  little  mental  arith¬ 
metic  : — two  months — or,  even  say  fifty  days — 
means  one  hundred  guineas,  to  ferret  out  one 
will.  Complete  indexes  would  only  occasion 
ten  minutes’  search,  equal  to  one  day,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Eegistrar’s  tariff,  two  guineas. 
Mr.  Wallace  then  draws  the  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  bad  indexes  partly  occasion  the  inor¬ 
dinate  income  of  the  Eegistrar,  whose  manifest 
interest  it  is  to  keep  them  as  imperfect  as 
possible.  One  little  trait  of  the  very  early 
volumes  (the  earliest  wills  are  dated  a.d.  1180,) 
is  as  quaint,  as  it  is  productive  to  the  Eegis¬ 
trar  :  the  names  of  the  testators  are  arranged 
— alphabetically,  it  is  true — ^but  under  the 
Christian  instead  of  the  Surnames.  Imagine 
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tlie  number  of  days,  or  couples  of  guineas,  that 
would  drop  into  the  Registrar’s  coffers,  for 
picking  out  one  particular  J ohn  Smith  from 
the  thousands  of  “Johns,”  under  the  letter 
“  J  !”  Since  the  year  1800,  the  index  is  better  : 
indeed  it  is  almost  as  available  as  the  old 
catalogues  of  the  British  Museum,  though 
not  quite  so  perfect. 

All  this  was  despair  to  Mr.  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  modestly  hinted  that  his  archaeolo¬ 
gical  necessities  pressed  him  to  ask  admission 
to  the  actual  depository  of  the  wills.  The 
Registrar  was  petrified  with  astonishment. 
His  figure  expanded  with  a  burst  of  indig¬ 
nation,  which  presently  exploded  in  the  in¬ 
terrogative  interjection,  “"V^at?  ”  that  went 
ofi*,  like  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle. 

What  ?  Exliibit,  to  any  living  soul,  the  dila- 
pidative  neglect,  the  hideous  disorder,  the 
wilful  destruction  of  documents,  involving 
the  transfer  of  the  property,  personal  and 
landed,  of  seven  counties  ;  and  which  he,  the 
Registrar,  obtains  seven  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  for  preserving  carefully,  and  arranging 
diligently  !  Why,  only  last  year  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Listitute  of  Great  Britain,  itself,  was 
peremptorily  refused  admission;  and  was  it 
likely  that  the  Registrar  would  allow  Mr. 
William  Wallace — the  friend  of  a  mere  Bishop 
■ — to  be  turned  loose,  to  browse  at  will  upon 
the  waste  the  Registrar  and  his  predecessors 
had  committed  and  permitted  ? 

But  what  will  not  an  enthusiastic  antiquary 
dare,  in  his  loved  pursuit  ?  Mr.  Wallace  was 
bold  enough  to  hint  that  a  Bishop  had  perhaps 
some  power  in  his  diocese — even  over  a  Re¬ 
gistrar.  This  appeared  in  a  degree  to  lull 
the  tempest ;  and  after  all  storms  there  is  a 
calm.  The  Registrar  reflected.  There  was 
nothing  very  formidable  in  the  applicant’s 
appearance  ;  he  had  not  the  hungry  look  of  a 
legacy  or  pedigree  hunter — a  foolish  young 
fellow,  perhaps,  with  a  twist  about  old  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  :  and,  in  short,  he  Tmy  take 
a  look  at  the  repositories. 

Up  a  narrow  stair,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
grumpy  clerk,  our  persevering  Middle  Templar 
wends.  In  a  long  room,  over  the  arches  of  the 
gateway,  he  sees  parallel  rows  of  shelves  laden 
with  wills .'  not  tied  up  in  bundles,  not 
docketed,  not  protected  in  any  way  from  dust 
or  spiders  by  the  flimsiest  covering.  Only 
the  modern  wills  are  bound  up  ;  but — not  to 
encroach  upon  the  Registrar’s  hard  earnings 
— the  backings  of  the  bindings  are  composed 
of  such  original  wills  as  were  written  on 
parchment.  These  are  regularly  cut  up — 
that  is,  wilfuUy  destroyed — for  bookbinding 
purposes  ! 

Mr.  Wallace  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  he  may 
as  well  try  to  find  a  lost  shell  on  a  sea-shore, 
or  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  as  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  is  desirous  of  picking  out  of 
this  documentary  chaos.  He  looks  round  in 
mute  grief ;  his  archaic  heart  is  heavy ;  he 
understands,  exactly,  how  Rienzi  felt  amidst 
the  Ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  daughters  of 


Jerusalem  when  they  wept.  Wherever  he 
turns  his  eyes,  he  sees  black,  barbarous  Ruin. 
In  one  corner,  he  observes  decayed  boxes  filled 
with  rotten  wills ;  in  another,  stands  a  basket, 
containing  several  lumps  of  medioeval  mortar, 
and  a  few  brick-bats  of  the  early  pointed  style 
— the  edges,  possibly,  of  some  hole  in  the  wall 
too  large  for  even  poor  seven  thousand  a-year 
to  shirk  the  stopping  of.  Despite  the  hints 
of  the  clerk  that  his  time  is  valuable,  Mr. 
Wallace  is  contemplating  these  relics  with  the 
eager  gaze  of  an  F.S.A.,  when  he  descries, 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  basket,  some¬ 
thing  like  an  ancient  seal.  He  scrutinises 
it  intensely — ^there  is  a  document  attached  to 
it.  He  rescues  it  from  the  rubbish. 

“What  can  this  be?”  asks  Mr.  Wallace 
with  glistening  eye. 

“  Oh  !  ”  answers  the  clerk,  with  listless 
indifference,  “nothing  of  any  consequence. 
I'm  sure.” 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Wallace  has  found  out 
that  this  “nothing  of  any  consequence,”  is 
a  Charter  of  King  William  the  Conqueror ; 
the  identical  instrument  hy  which  the  See  of 
Dorchester  was  transferred  to  Lincoln — that ’s 
all !  The  broken  seal  is  not  of  “much  con¬ 
sequence  ”  either.  Oh,  no  ! 

Now  it  happens  that  there  is  only  one 
impression  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Great 
Norman  extant,  and  that  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  broken  in  half ;  this,  being  a  coun¬ 
terpart,  supplies  the  entire  seal !  Such  is 
the  priceless  historical  relic  found  in  the 
year  1850,  by  chance,  in  a  lime-basket,  in 
the  very  place  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
as  zealously  preserved  as  if  it  had  been  the 
jewel  of  a  diadem  ! 

But,  other  treasures — equally  of  “no  conse¬ 
quence,”  and  about  to  be  carried  off  by  brick¬ 
layers’  labourers,  to  where  rubbish  may  be 
shot — are  dug  out  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Wallace  : 
— Item  a  bundle  of  pardons  from  King  J  ohn  to 
certain  barons  and  bishops ;  Item  a  Confession 
of  the  Protestant  Faith  made  on  his  death¬ 
bed  by  Archbishop  Toby  Matthew,  hitherto 
supposed  by  his  biographers  to  have  died  a 
Catholic :  Item,  a  contemporary  poem  on 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  The  Registrar’s  clerk 
is  of  opinion,  when  these  are  shown  to  him, 
that  “  they  an’t  worth  much,”  but  growlingly 
saves  them,  on  remonstrance,  and  bundles 
them  into  his  desk ;  where  we  trust  they  still 
remain ;  and  whence  we  hope  they  may  be 
rescued  by  the  proper  authorities. 

As  Mr.  Wallace  follows  his  surly  guide  up 
the  stairs  of  the  Gate-house,  the  rain  patters 
sharply  against  the  casements,  and  a  fusty, 
damp  odour  emerges  from  the  upper  story. 
Under  a  broken  roof,  and  a  ceiliug  being 
unplastered  in  huge  patches  by  time  and  rain, 
in  the  top  room,  lie — or,  more  correctly,  rot — 
the  wills  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Blowe  ;  a 
“Peculiar”  of  the  diocese.  The  papers  below 
stairs  are  merely  worm-eaten,  spider-woven, 
dusty,  ill-arranged  ;  but,  compared  with  those 
which  Mr.  Wallace  now  sees — and  smells — 
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are  in  fastidious  glass-case  order.  After 
dodging  the  rain-drops  which  filter  through 
the  ceiling,  down  among  the  solemn  injunctions 
of  the  dead,  Mr.  Wallace  is  able  to  examine 
one  or  two  bundles.  Mildew  and  rot  are  so 
omnipotent  in  this  damp  depository,  that 
the  shelves  have,  in  some  places,  broken  and 
crumbled  away.  A  moment’s  comparison 
between  the  relative  powers  of  wood  and 
paper,  in  resisting  water,  will  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  wills  in  this  Arch- 
diaconal  shower-bath.  The  corners  of  most 
of  the  piles  are  as  thoroughly  rounded  off,  as  if 
a  populous  colony  of  water  rats  (the  ordinary 
species  could  not  have  existed  there)  had 
been  dining  off  them  since  the  days  of  King 
Stephen.  Others  are  testamentary  agglo¬ 
merations,  soddened  into  pulp, — totally  ille¬ 
gible  and  inseparable  ;  having  been  converted 
by  age,  much  rain,  and  inordinate  neglect,  into 
Ijost-mortem,  papier  mache. 

All  these,  are  original  wills  ;  no  such  copies 
of  them — which  Registrars  are  enjoined  to  pro¬ 
vide — ^having  been  made  by  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  pluralist.  In  order  that  the 
durability  of  parchment  should  be  of  no  avail 
in  arresting  the  most  complete  destruction 
within  the  scope  of  possibility,  it  is  the  sheep¬ 
skin  testaments  of  this  collection  that  are 
regularly  shredded  to  bind  up  the  modern 
wills  ranged  in  books  below. 

The  very  sight  of  this  place,  shows  the 
futility  of  anything  like  research.  Mr. Wallace 
examines  a  few  of  the  documents,  only  to  see 
their  extreme  historical  as  well  as  local  im¬ 
portance  ;  turns  away ;  and  descends  the 
stairs. 

“  Thus,  then,”  says  Mr.  William  Wallace 
solemnly,  as  he  takes  a  parting  look  at  the 
ancient  Gate-house,  “  are  documents,  involving 
the  personal  and  real  property  of  Seven 
English  Counties,  allowed  to  crumble  to  de¬ 
struction  ;  thus,  is  ruin  brought  on  families 
by  needless  litigation ;  thus,  do  Registrars 
roll  in  carriages,  and  Proctors  grow  rich ; 
thus,  are  the  historical  records  of  the  great 
English  nation  doomed — by  an  officer  whom 
the  nation  pays  the  income  of  a  prince  to  be 
their  conservator — to  rottenness,  mildew,  and 
dust.” 

Mr.  Wallace  having  added  nothing  to  the 
object  of  his  pursuits  and  inquiries,  in  the  Re¬ 
gistry  of  this  Cathedral  number  one,  departed 
at  once  for  Cathedral  number  two.  How  he 
fared  there,  the  reader  shall  soon  learn. 

GENTLE  WORDS. 

Use  gentle  words,  for  who  can  tell 
The  blessings  they  impart ! 

How  oft  they  fall  (as  manna  fell) 

On  some  nigh-fainting  heart ! 

In  lonely  wilds  by  light-wing’d  birds 
Hare  seeds  have  oft  been  sown  ; 

And  hope  has  sprung  from  gentle  words, 
Where  only  griefe  had  grown. 


A  TRODiGious  number  of  complaints  and 
other  noises  at  unseasonable  hours,  from  that 
large  class  of  our  fellow-creatures  of  the  earth 
so  erroneously  called  “  dumb  ”  animals,  having 
seriously  disturbed  the  habitual  good  order 
and  peaceful  content  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  during  the  last  week  or 
two,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Mitchell,  considered  it 
necessary  to  institute  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
cause.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  this. 
Some  of  the  “  dumb  ”  creatures  did  not  at  all 
mince  the  matter  with  him,  but  spoke  out 
boldly  at  once. 

The  complaints  and  disturbances  took  the 
usual  form  of  growls,  roars,  bellowings,  bark¬ 
ings,  chatterings,  gruntings,  gnashes,  squeaks, 
hootings,  hisses,  yells,  screams  and  squawks  ; 
but  each  and  all  of  them  had  direct  reference 
to  the  same  special  cause  of  grievance.  The 
nature  and  tendency  of  this  having  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Mitchell,  not  being  able  to  remedy 
the  alleged  evil,  saw  no  alternative  but  to  con¬ 
vene  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Council  to  a  Special  Court  of  Sessions  to 
be  held  in  the  Gardens,  with  a  view  to  giving  a 
full  and  dispassionate  hearing  to  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  and  complaint  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  plaintiffs  inhabiting  the  Gardens,  or  i 
those  deputed  to  appear  professionally  in 
their  behoof. 

The  day  being  fixed,  and  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  named  as  the  hour  most  suitable, 
because  no  visitors  are  admitted  till  nine,  the 
Members  of  the  Council  duly  repaired  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  entering  the  mar¬ 
quee  erected  for  the  occasion,  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  Elephant’s  house,  took  their  seats  in 
regular  form.  Lord  Bumbleby  had  already 
arrived,  and  was  unanimously  voted  into  the 
chair,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  man  of 
science,  no  less  than  in  deference  to  his  great 
legal  knowledge  and  experience.  Professor 
Owen,  by  the  express  wish,  it  was  understood, 
of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  at-  | 
tended  to  take  notes  for  certain  learned  so¬ 
cieties  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  We  also  observed 
Mr.  Justice  Broderip  of  Westminster,  author 
of  Zoological  Researches,”  in  company  with 
Mr.  Yarrell,  and  close  to  them  Mr.  Thomas 
Bell,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Mr.  John  Edward  Grey,  head  natu¬ 
ralist  of  the  historical  department  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  editors  of  all  the 
chief  journals  of  natural  history  soon  after 
entered,  together  with  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer, 
and  several  other  artists  of  eminence,  among 
whom  were  Doyle  and  Wolf,  as  matter  of 
course.  In  company  with  these  we  also  no¬ 
ticed  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  and  Messrs.  Reeve, 
Benham,  and  Reeve,  who  all  took  their  seats 
with  very  grave  countenances.  We  should 
not  forget  to  mention  that  Mr.  Root,  the 
great  pigeon-fancier,  was  present,  evidently  in 
a  somewhat  perplexed  state  of  mind  in  con-  i 
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sequence  of  the  eighteen-penny  veal-and-ham 
pie  he  had  brought  in  the  little  side  j)ocket  of 
his  green  riding-coat,  for  luncheon,  causing  a 
very  ungraceful  protuberance  in  his  outline  on 
one  side.  We  must  by  no  means  omit  to  record 
that  this  list  was  brightened  and  completed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  ladies  of  high 
i-ank,  in  elegant  morning  dresses  ;  among 
whom  we  noticed  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Flusterwing,  with  her  two  channing  nieces, 
the  Ladies  Dovelies  ;  also  the  Countess  of 
Powterscourt,  and  Lady  Forester,  who  sup- 
orted  on  her  arm  the  graceful  figure  of  the 
larchioness  of  Paroquet,  whose  husband 
was  recently  scalped  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Chocktaw  Mackaws. 

Lord  Bumbleby  now  opened  the  proceed- 
j  ings  by  requesting  the  ladies  who  had  just 
i  entered,  to  settle  themselves  as  quickly  and 
commodiously  as  possible,  because  he  expected 
j  his  learned  friend,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 

I  would  shortly  arrive.  His  Lordship  then 
j  called  upon  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Mitchell,  to 
bring  forward  the  different  plaintiffs  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  first  personage  who  presented  himself, 
W'as  the  Elephant.  The  Secretary  informed  the 
Court  that  this  preference  had  been  shown, 
not  only  in  courtesy  to  the  Elephant,  on 
whose  domains  they  were  now  encroaching, 
but  also  for  his  eminent  sagacity,  and  the 
general  urbanity  of  his  manners  to  all  who 
associated  with  him.  The  two  head  keepers 
had  assured  him  that  the  Lion  was  too  mag¬ 
nanimous  to  feel  any  offence  at  it. 

The  Elephant  advanced  with  his  usual  cau¬ 
tious  steps,  his  eyes  being  alternately  cast  on 
the  ground  immediately  before  his  broad  toes, 
and  then  taking  a  quiet  look  at  the  faces  of 
the  company  assembled.  He  now  slowly 
raised  his  trunk  over  their  heads,  and  made 
his  grand  salaam. 

It  was  not,  he  said,  without  considerable 
reluctance  that  he  came  forward  to  make  a 
complaint  of  anybody  in  the  Gardens — espe¬ 
cially  of  one  so  eminent  for  amiability  and 
originality  of  character,  as  the  personage  con¬ 
cerning  whom  these  complaints  had  arisen. 
If  he  had  been  obliged  to  report  his  own 
keeper  for  inattention,  or  want  of  respect, 

I  it  would  have  cost  him  much  pain  ;  but  no 
!  words  could  describe  his  discomfort  at  finding 
i  himself  obliged  to  appear  in  that  Court  as 
i  leading  spokesman  of  a  serious  complaint 
I  brought  against  one  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  did  not  mean  any  offence  to  any  learned 
or  meritorious  gentleman  present,  and  of 
course  not  to  any  lady ;  but  it  would  be  mere 
j  affectation  in  him  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
i  regarded  his  fellow-captives  in  those  Gardens 
1  as  of  more  consequence  in  the  scale  of  creation 
i  than  any  of  those  who  held  dominion  over 
I  them,  or  who  came  to  see  them.  They  were 
[  obviously  in  that  position  by  virtue  of  their 
j  superior  qualities,  which  made  them  objects 
of  intense  interest  to  the  less-endowed  race 
1  of  mankind. 


Lord  BumUeby.  I  cannot  allow  these  intro¬ 
ductory  reflections  to  proceed.  For  my  owti 
part,  I  totally  dissent  from  them,  as  no  doubt 
do  all  the  present  Members  of  Council. 

The  Elephant  apologised  if  he  had  said  any¬ 
thing  discourteous.  It  was  not  his  intention. 
Some  people  might  think  that  the  superior 
size  and  strength  of  other  people  were  of  less 
importance  than  their  own  deficiencies  in  those 
respects.  But  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  now  about  to  be  made,  it 
would  not  so  much  involve  disagreeable  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  noble  captives  in  the 
Gardens  and  their  Council,  keepers,  and 
visitors,  as  an  exposure  of  erroneous  es¬ 
timates  formed  of  one  particular  creature, 
and  of  undue  favours  shown  him,  to  the  injury 
or  neglect  of  many  more  deserving  such,  or, 
at  least,  no  less  attention. 

Lord  Bumbleby.  You  really  must  not  be 
so  prolix.  Come  at  once  to  the  question. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and 
disorder  that  has  of  late  been  among  you.  Of 
whom,  or  of  what  do  you  complain  ? 

All  ears  and  eyes  were  now  turned  towards 
the  Elephant,  who,  dropping  his  trunk,  and 
placing  his  legs — the  right  fore-leg  in  advance 
of  the  left,  and  the  right  hind-leg  in  advance 
of  the  left — commenced  a  sawing  to  and  fro 
of  his  body ;  presenting  the  appearance  of 
some  colossal  toy,  the  body  of  which  was 
moved  forwards  and  backwards  by  means  of 
a  bit  of  very  simple  machinery,  while  his  legs 
remained  fixed  to  the  board  he  stood  upon. 
He  continued  to  do  this  for  several  minutes. 

Lord  Bumbleby.  How  much  longer  are  we 
to  wait  for  a  reply  ? 

To  this  question  the  Elephant  made  no 
rejoinder,  but  shifted  his  legs,  placing  those 
in  advance  which  had  previously  been  behind, 
and  then  resumed  his  sawing  motion. 

Lord  Bumbleby.  Is  this  all  the  answer  you 
intend  to  give  the  Court  ?  Can  anybody 
translate  this  oriental  performance  ? 

An  extremely  small,  thin,  squeaky  voice, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  a  group  of  animals 
collected  round  the  open  entrance  to  the 
marquee,  was  now  heard : — 

It  seems,  my  Lord,”  said  the  little  voice, 
“  that  the  Elephant  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  reply  he  should  give.  It  is  too 
difficult  and  full  of  ups  and  downs,  and  high¬ 
ways  and  by-ways.  But  I  can  skip  over  all 
these,  and  tell  you  at  once  that  the  cause  of 
our  complaints  is  from  the  favouritism  shown 
to  the  fat  water-pig  ! — that ’s  what  we  are  all 
making  mouths  at !  ” 

After  much  looking  about,  the  little  voice 
that  had  uttered  this  was  discovered  to  proceed 
from  a  very  tiny  russet-green  Marmozet 
Monkey,  with  little  brown  tufts  of  ears 
standing  out  from  each  side  of  his  head,  and 
with  very  bright  quick  eyes,  having  a  deli¬ 
cate  tint  of  clear  hazel  in  them,  and  of  great 
intelligence,  though  displaying  a  considerable 
degree  of  nervous  alarm  in  addressing  the 
Court.  He  was  seated  on  the  top  of  the  left 
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shoulder  of  the  blue-nosed  Baboon,  while 
speaking,  but  as  he  uttered  the  last  words  he 
sprang  up  to  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the 
Giraffe,  for  greater  safety. 

Lord  BumUeby  {addressing  the  Elephant), 
You  have  heard  what  your  little  friend  has 
said.  Has  he  fairly  stated  the  object  of  your 
complaint  ? 

The  Elephant  begged  to  assure  his  Lord- 
ship  and  the  Court,  that  for  his  own  part 
he  had  no  especial  cause  of  grievance.  He 
had  mainly  come  forward  on  the  present 
occasion  at  the  earnest  request  of  a  number 
of  respected  animals.  As  for  himself,  what 
with  cakes  and  ale,  and  other  presents,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  liberty  and  attention, 
he  had  no  reasonable  ground  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  he  should  always  look  down  upon  a 
Hippopotamus. 

Lord  BumUeby  {addressing  the  group  of 
Animals).  Let  me  distinctly  ask  for  a  decided 
and  definite  reply.  Has  the  Marmozet  rightly 
and  truly  stated  the  purpose  of  your  complaint 
— one  and  all  % 

Numerous  Voices  of  various  kinds.  He  has  ! 
—he  has  ! — he  has  ! 

Lord  Bumbleby.  Then  let  me  beg  that  some 
one  among  you,  less  cautious,  and  guarded, 
and  less  prudent  and  circumlocutions  than  the 
Elephant,  will  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  forth, 
and  state  the  whole  substance  of  the  matter. 

At  these  words  the  Lion  strode  majestically 
into  the  middle  of  the  Court,  and  after  several 
heavy  swinges  of  his  tad,  as  he  looked  with  a 
very  grave  forest-lord  countenance  on  all 
around,  addressed  his  Lordship  and  the 
Council,  in  a  deep  voice. 

He  said  that  to  his  own  mind,  as  a  Lion,  the 
whole  complaint  was  undignified  and  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  but  as  a  denizen  of  the  Gardens,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  of  its  nobles,  he  felt  bound 
to  espouse  the  common  cause,  and  enter  his 
protest  against  the  gross  favouritism  that  had 
been  displayed  towards  the  Hippopotamus. 
At  first,  a  little  of  this  was  all  very  well — in 
fact,  it  was  expected,  with  a  new-comer  of 
more  than  ordinary  pretensions.  But  things 
had  been  carried  much  too  far.  The  Hippo¬ 
potamus  had  become  a  fashionable  furor.  As 
to  the  animal  himself,  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him ;  the  question  was  one  of  a  broad 
public  kmd.  Was  it  right  towards  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Gardens,  many  of 
them  possessing  points  and  qualities  worthy 
of  the  highest  interest  and  estimation,  that  an 
almost  exclusive  devotion  should  be  shown  to 
this  one  individual  ?  He  the  Lion  blamed  no 
one  m  especial — ^but  everybody,  as  the  injury 
was  committed  by  everybody.  He  had  felt 
so  irritated  at  it — not  on  his  own  account,  for 
he  was  generally  half  asleep  all  day,  but  as  a 
public  insult — that  he  had  taken  to  scratch  his 
neck,  as  he  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  tom  nearly 
all  the  hair  off  one  side,  and  caused  the  worthy 
Secretary  great  distress  at  this  injury  to  his 
personal  appearance.  He  concluded  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  that  the  ridiculous  adula¬ 
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tion  of  public  levees,  held  by  the  Hippopotamus 
in  his  divan,  should  forthwith  cease ;  and  a 
general  apology  by  the  Council  and  visitors,  at 
large,  be  made  to  all  the  other  animals. 

Before  his  Lordship  had  time  to  reply,  and 
before  the  Lion  had  retired  to  join  the  group 
of  animals,  a  large,  black,  nobby,  pugnacious, 
turned-up  snout  was  thrust  forward,  and  the 
morose,  insolent  face,  and  rough  wire-haired 
body  that  owned  it,  sprang  into  the  centre  of 
the  Court.  Need  we  say  this  was  the  Hyaena  ? 

Wliy,  he  asked,  were  the  Gardens,  and  all 
London,  to  be  incessantly  occupied  in  thinking 
of,  talking  about,  and  crowding  to  see  a  swim¬ 
ming  swine  ?  And  why  ? — because  he  had  the 
impudence  to  pretend  to  have  some  likeness 
to  a  horse  !  As  to  his  swimming, — any  pig 
can  swim.  What  was  this  Hippopotamus,  in 
reality,  but  a  very  large  pig, — ditfering  only  in 
being  able  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  a  bath,  in 
being  enormously  expensive  in  his  diet,  and  in 
being  of  no  sort  of  ornament  or  utility.  Look 
at  this  diet ! — was  it  not  infamous  in  its 
enormity  of  cow’s  millc  and  Tafilat  dates  (for 
he  wouldn’t  eat  the  little  dry  yellow  Barbary 
ones),  and  in  porridge  made  with  the  finest 
maize  meal,  and  with  American  hommony  on 
Sundays.  Look  at  the  diet  that  he,  the  Hyaena, 
was  given  !  Fire  his  mane-bristles  !  if  he 
generally  had  anything  but  great  red-and- 
blue  bones — bones,  too,  in  many  cases,  which 
the  Lion  and  the  Tiger  had  refused, — but  given 
to  him,  merely  because  the  keeper  knew  that 
he  had  a  lower  jaw  cajjable  of  smashing  bones 
which  the  Lion  would  not,  and  the  Tiger  could 
not  break  !  Was  he,  the  Hyaena,  to  endure 
this  %  Shrieks  and  fang-wranglers  !  Never ! 
Split  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  a  hatchet,  if  he 
would  suffer  it  any  longer  !  No  ! — no  ! — no  ! 
But  would  he  still  tear  at  it  through  his  bars  ? 
— ^would  he  ? — would  he  % — would  he  ?  ha !  ha ! 
ha  !  would  he  ?  Yes  !  yes  !  yes  !  Flay  oft 
his  skin  with  rakes  and  tongs,  he  would  still 
ha !  ha  !  hoo  !  shriek  and  yell  his  execra¬ 
tions,  and  tear  at - 

Here  five  keepers  suddenly  ran  forward, 
and  with  great  difficulty  muzzled  the  frantic 
speaker,  and  dragged  him  out  of  Court,  by  the 
mane  and  tail,  and  one  hind  leg.  It  was  well 
they  did,  as  all  the  ladies  and  most  of  the 
gentlemen  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and 
were  just  preparing  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  The  Duchess  of  Flusterwing  had 
her  splendid  tippet  quite  discomposed,  and 
Mr.  Foot’s  veal-and-liam  pie  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  smashed  in  his  pocket. 

Lord  Bumbleby.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
more  of  such  shameful  behaviour  as  this,  I 
shall  vacate  my  seat.  Mr.  Broderip  is  more 
used  to  deal  with  these  obstreperous  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  performance  of  his  magisterial 
duties  in  Westminster — perhaps  he  will  be  so 
good  as  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Broderip  expressed  his  readiness  to  do 
this.  He  considered  it  his  duty,  not  merely 
on  the  score  of  his  magisterial  avocations, 
but  of  his  labours  in  natural  history,  and  the 
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interest  he  took  in  it.  Mr.  Mitchell,  how¬ 
ever,  having  assured  his  Lordship  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  would  occur  again,  the  noble  chair¬ 
man  nodded  his  head  in  token  of  liis  consent  to 
remain  m  his  place. 

With  a  light,  tripping,  and  inaudible  step, 
the  Fox  now  came  forward  by  a  sidelong 
movement.  With  a  most  diffident  air,  his 
eyes  turned  meekly  to  the  ground,  he 
addressed  his  Lordship  in  a  smooth  and 
subdued  voice. 

Far  was  it  from  his  intention,  he  said,  an 
obscure  and  humble  individual  like  him,  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  least  right  to  complain 
of  any  attention  bestowed  on  any  other 
creature  in  the  Gardens.  No — that  was  not 
his  character,  any  more  than  it  would  have 
been  his  place.  He  knew  himself  better. 
He  did  not  venture  to  present  himself  on  the 
present  occasion /or  himself,  or  indeed  of  his 
own  accord,  so  much  as  in  courtesy  to  another 
who,  though  not  being  exactly  an  invalid, 
was  still  under  circumstances  of  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  as  to  locomotion,  and  had  therefore 
besought  him,  with  several  gluey  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  undertake  this  office.  He  appeared, 
therefore,  as  the  solicitor  of  the  Great  Tor¬ 
toise,  who  had  fully  instructed  him  as  to  the 
line  of  argument  he  should  pursue. 

Lord  Bumhlehy  {addressLig  Mr.  Mitchell). 
If  the  Tortoise  is  not  incapacitated  by  illness 
from  appearing  in  court,  his  solicitor  ought 
still  to  have  brought  a  certificate  from  his 
medical  attendant  as  to  any  other  bodily 
cause  that  prevented  his  walking  here. 

A  strange  Voice.  Pfoo  !  pfoo  ! 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  Who  dares  to  say  pooh, 
pooh  ! 

It  was  discovered  that  the  voice  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Seal,  who  had  been  brought 
there  reclining  on  a  fishmonger’s  tray,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  Monkeys,  whose  eyes  were 
seriously  bent  on  the  ground.  They  had 
pinched  the  Seal. 

Lord  Bumhlehy  {to  the  Seal).  You  are  in 
liquor  ! 

Mr.  Mitchell  explained  that  it  was  the 
distance  only  that  prevented  the  Tortoise 
from  appearing  in  person,  because  at  his  rate 
of  travelling  it  would  occupy  him  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  to  come  from  his  enclosure 
to  the  Elephant’s  couH-yard  where  they  now 
were.  His  Lordship,  considering  this  satis¬ 
factory,  nodded  to  the  Fox  to  proceed. 

The  Fox,  bowing  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
thanked  his  Lordship  for  his  politeness.  To 
the  question,  then,  of  extraordinary  favours 
lavished  upon  the  individual  called  the  Hip¬ 
popotamus,  he,  the  Fox,  on  the  part  of  his 
client  the  Tortoise,  begged  most  respectfully 
to  say  that  the  preference  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  notorious.  Why  was  it  unjust  ?  Might 
he  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  grounds  of  that  reverence  due  to  age,  his 
client  had  far  greater  claims.  The  age  of  the 
individual  known  as  the  Hippopotamus  was 
scarcely  above  one  twelvemonth,  while  that 


of  his  client  amounted  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years.  He  was,  con¬ 
sequently,  not  only  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  of  the 
Gardens,  but  in  all  England — probably  in  all 
Europe.  The  ages  of  both  parties  were  authen¬ 
tically  known.  His  client  came  from  Galla- 
pagos,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
close  to  the  equator,  bringing  his  documents 
with  him.  He  also  lived  at  the  Cape  some 
small  matter  of  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
These  things  were  all  on  record,  attested  by 
respected  authority,  in  fact,  by  the  heads  of 
the  different  families  with  whom  he  boarded 
in  succession  as  the  old  ones  died  ofi*.  As  for 
the  age  of  the  person  commoidy  called  the 
Hippopotamus,  it  was  laughably  easy  to  attest 
that.  He  was  a  mere  mushroom — a  brown 
toadstool. 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  Why  do  you  persist  in 
alluding  to  him  as  the  individual  “  called  ” 
the  Hippopotamus  ?  He  is  a  Hippopotamus  ! 
He  is  not  a  toadstool. 

The  Fox  begged  ten  thousand  pardons  ;  he 
had  heard  this  point  much  contested  in  the 
Gardens  among  his  friends  and  companions, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
beast  known  as  the  Hippopotamus,  was,  in 
truth,  a  young  Abyssinian  pig,  of  the  am¬ 
phibious  variety  ;  but  if  his  learned  Lordship, 
whose  universal  mind  might  be  designated 
not  only  as  amphibious,  but  as  equally 
mundane,  aerial,  and  igneous,  had  settled  the 
question  for  ever,  he,  the  Fox,  an  obscure  and 
humble  solicitor,  was  sure  he  should  not  ex 
ceed  the  limits  of  his  instructions  by  saying, 
on  the  part  of  his  client,  that  he  bowed  to  his 
Lordship’s  decision,  and  admitted,  before  the 
present  imposing  assembly,  that  the  pig  was 
a  horse.  (Loud  laughter.) 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  An  Irish  bull,  you  mean. 
Don’t  be  impertinent.  Sir. 

The  Fox  begged  ten  hundred  thousand 
pardons.  There  was,  however,  another  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  he  had  a  few  words  to  offer. 
A  thing,  whether  alive  or  dead,  was  valued 
in  England,  by  no  means  so  much  for  itself, 
and  its  intrinsic  meiits  (if  any)  as  for  its 
scarcity,  and  the  money  it  cost  to  obtain  it. 
Suppose  nature  had  reversed  the  order  of 
things  with  himself  and  the  Hippopotamus,  so 
that,  while  there  were  a  countless  number  of 
water-pigs — he  begged  ten  hundred  thousand 
million  pardons  !  he  meant  Hippopotami — 
there  should  at  the  same  time  be  only  one 
Fox  in  all  England  ?  What  a  Fox  that  would 
be  !  His  ears,  how  acute  and  pointed  to  a 
hair  !  His  nose,  how  fine  and  infallible  ! 
His  eyes,  how  bright  with  keen  and  secret 
intelligence  %  His  mouth,  how  formed  for  all 
the  loves  and  graces  to  hover  round !  His 
physiognomy,  how  matchless  in  the  sharpness 
of  its  angle  ;  with  what  a  development  of 
cranium  above  !  His  brush,  how  flowing 
and  gracious  !  His  step,  how  light  and 
elegant  !  His  speed,  how  fleet — his  long- 
winded  endurance,  how  wonderful  !  His 
courage,  when  surrounded,  how  astonishing  ! 
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His  fertility  of  resources,  liis  art  and  finesse, 
liow  inimitable  !  His  natural  odour,  how 
exceeding  all  the  gales  of  Araby  the  Blest ! 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  That ’s  very  true. 

The  Eox  thought  it  his  duty,  then,  both  to 
his  respected  client,  and  to  himself,  to  draw 
this  parallel,  as  it  would  place  before  the  wise 
and  consistent  British  public  the  picture  of 
themselves  crowding  and  trampling  over  each 
other,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  outside  a 
closed  door — in  order  to  obtain  admission  to 
an  inner  room,  where  they  might  behold — a 
Eox  ! 

\^The  Fox  here  inade  a  profound  low  to  the 
Courti\ 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  But  you  are  forgetting 
your  respected  client. 

The  Eox  begged  to  remind  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  all  he  had  said  of  himself 
was  merely  in  illustration  of  his  client’s  case. 
It  must  be  evident  to  everybody  that  the  in¬ 
ference  he  would  draw  was  this  ;  if  such 
would  be  the  fact  of  estimation,  in  an  imaginary 
case  of  rarity,  such  as  his  own,  how  much 
more  ought  it  to  obtain  when  there  was  an 
actual  rarity  in  the  case,  such  as  his  client ! 
A  Tortoise  of  such  a  size — weighing  five  or 
six  hundredweight — and  of  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years,  was  surely 
as  great  a  rarity  as  the  young  Abyssinian 
water-pig,  whom,  in  deference  to  his  Lordship, 
he  was  ready  to  call  the  Hippopotamus. 

With  these  words  the  Eox  bowed  all  round, 
and  retired  behind  Mr.  Foot,  who  chanced  to 
be  seated  near  the  side  to  wliich  he  had  so 
gracefully  bowed  himself. 

Professor  Owen  here  rose,  and  requested 
his  Lordship’s  permission  to  offer  an  observa¬ 
tion.  He  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  in¬ 
terrupt  so  important  and  interesting  a  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  all  he  wished  was  that  a  right 
understanding  should  exist  in  the  minds  of 
the  complainants  with  respect  to  their  young 
associate,  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
recent  disturbance  in  the  Gardens.  He  would 
remind  his  quadrupedial  friends — in  short 
his  friends  of  any  number  of  legs — that  the 
Hippopotamus  had  not  presumptuously  put 
himself  forward,  or  employed  any  means,  open 
or  sinister,  for  obtaining  public  favour.  Of 
him,  as  of  some  other  illustrious  personages, 
it  might  be  truly  said  that  he  had  not  “  sought 
for  honours,”  but  that  ^‘honours  had  been 
thrust  upon  him.” 

A  gruff  Voice.  By  whom  ? 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  Let  the  speaker  come 
forward. 

The  Black  Bear,  from  the  Bear’s-pit,  now 
advanced  on  his  hind-legs,  and  standing  in 
that  bolt-upright  attitude  in  which  he  excels 
all  other  bears,  remained  steadily  in  this 
position,  to  the  great  applause  of  the  Court. 

Lord  Bumhl^y.  Order  !  Mr.  Mitchell, 
be  so  good  as  to  repress  this  unseemly  de¬ 
monstration.  iflo  the  Beari)  You  asked  by 
whom  had  honours  been  thrust  upon  the 
Hippopotamus  ? 


The  Bear  said,  that,  if  particular  examples 
were  desired,  he  considered  Lord  Bumbleby 
himself,  and  Professor  Owen,  had  done  this. 
The  Professor  had  led  the  way  by  his  learned 
account  of  the  swimming  swine ;  and  his 
Lordship  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  the 
very  first  morning  after  he  arrived.  Even  in 
his  Lordship’s  last  remark  the  feeling  of 
favouritism  was  manifested. 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  How  do  you  show  this  ? 

The  Bear  said  it  was  obvious.  When  he,  the 
Bear,  “  appeared  ” — as  astronomers  say  of  a 
planet,  and  as  actors  say  of  themselves — when 
he  “appeared,”  and  the  Court  greeted  him  with 
a  round  of  api3lause,  his  Lordship  instantly 
suppressed  it  as  an  unseemly  demonstration  ! 
Why  was  it  unseemly  ?  Simply  because  he 
was  a  Bear,  and  not  a  water-pig.  This  bad 
feeling  towards  the  species  he  objected  to,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  in  the  Pit,  and  no  less 
of  his  next  door  neighbour  the  Polar  Bear,  as 
an  injustice  on  the  one  side  (^giving  his  left 
side  a  scraping  scratch  with  one  paw),  and  an 
indignity — he  did  not  care  if  he  called  it  by 
a  stronger  term  —  an  exasperation,  on  the 
other. 

\^The  Bear  here  administered  a  good  scrape 
to  his  other  side;  dropped  on  all- 
fours;  and  retired  with  an  angry 
look  behind  him^ 

Professor  Owen  said  he  could  not  allow  the 
accusation  of  the  last  speaker  to  pass  without 
a  word  of  reply.  He  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  Hippopotamus  that  he  was  not  ready 
to  pay  to  any  other  new-comer  of  importance. 
As  to  leading  the  way  to  public  admiration, 
it  was  his  duty  to  lead  the  way  in  scientific 
description ; — ^but  as  to  the  amount  of  interest 
and  admiration,  that  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
public  taste.  He  had  bestowed  the  same 
pains  on  many  other  creatures.  And  always 
should  do  so.  He  had  no  favourites.  He 
beheld  them  all  with  equal  eye,  as  creatures  of 
the  same  wonderful  round  of  living  things  that 
constantly  appear  on  the  earth’s  surface.  He 
even  took  the  same  interest  in  them  when 
dead,  as  when  living.  He  had  once  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  dissecting  a  celebrated  Ele¬ 
phant.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  when  the 
elder  Ehinoceros  died,  he  attended  regularly 
for  a  fortnight  at  his  dissection  in  an  open 
shed  in  a  windy  season,  standing  in  mud  and 
crimson  slush,  several  hours  daily.  If  his 
elaborate  account  of  this  did  not  excite  the 
same  interest  as  what  he  had  said  of  the  Hip¬ 
popotamus,  it  was  simply  because  the  latter 
was  more  suited  to  the  public  taste.  It  was 
not  the  Professor’s  fault.  He  endeavoured 
to  lead  that  taste  on  all  subjects  of  natural 
history.  If  the  public  followed,  he  rejoiced  ;  if 
not,  he  had  learnt  to  be  patient.  He  had  never 
pandered  to  a  bad  or  idle  taste  of  the  public, 
or  he  might  have  made  himself  excessively 
popular.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  public 
were  mad  to  have  a  sea-serpent ;  but  he  had 
refused  to  help  them  to  one,  and  had  directly 
opposed  himself  to  the  popular  feeling.  He 
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thouglit  he  should  find  it  his  duty  to  do  this 
again,  if  the  scales,  as  large  as  cheese-plates, 
which  the  last  sea-serpent  had  rubbed  off  in 
scratching  himself  against  an  Irish  light-house 
the  other  day,  were  forwarded  to  him  for  ex¬ 
amination — as  he  hourly  expected. 

The  Isabella  Bear  came  forward  at  this 
juncture,  with  clasped  hands,  and  a  moaning 
voice.  She  endeavoured  in  a  confused  way, 
wringing  her  hands  continually,  and  being  in 
a  state  of  great  emotion,  to  complain  of  her 
difierence  of  diet  compared  with  that  of  the 
Hippopotamus.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  whereas 
all  the  other  animals  in  her  vicinity  were  fed 
at  six  o’clock,  she  did  not  get  her  rice  and 
water  till  eight,  and  the  cruelty  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  aggravated  her  sense  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  luxuries  heaped  upon  the  Pig  of  Pigs. 
What  else  she  said  could  not  be  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  and  she  was  led  staggering  out  of 
court  by  the  Polar  Bear,  who  said  he  was 
ashamed  of  such  weakness. 

Lord  BumhUhy  {taking  out  his  watch).  The 
Court  has  been  sitting  a  long  while.  This  is 
rather  a  sharp  morning.  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  it 
nearly  feeding  time  ?  {A  laugh.) 

A  little  bustle  occurring  in  the  Court,  it 
was  found  on  inquiry  to  proceed  from  Mr. 
Poot,  who  had  had  his  pocket  picked  of  his 
veal-and-ham  pie.  He  had  no  idea  who  could 
have  stolen  it  from  him. 

It  being  now  intimated  to  Lord  Bumbleby 
that  several  other  animals  were  desirous  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Court,  his  Lordship  suggested  that 
they  should  depute  some  one  from  among  the 
number  to  represent  the  rest,  with  a  view  to 
shortening  the  time,  as  he  wanted  some  re¬ 
freshment. 

After  a  little  conference  and  discussion 
among  the  group  of  animals,  they  unanimously 
elected  the  Jack  Haw  ;  who  accordingly 
hopped  and  bowed  himself  forward,  and 
perching  on  the  Secretary’s  table,  close  beside 
his  inkstand,  with  a  grave  look  and  a  bright 
round  eye,  proceeded  to  address  the  Court. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  public  speaking, 
he  felt  himself  very  unworthy  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  selection.  He 
would,  however,  fulfil  the  onerous  and  delicate 
duty  it  imposed  upon  him  in  the  best  way 
his  very  humble  abilities  enabled  him  to  do. 
Jark  !  kark  !  He  must  apologise  for  his  voice, 
as  he  had  a  cold.  Now,  the  great  question 
before  them  seemed  to  him  to  rest  upon  three 
facts : — there  was  the  Hippopotamack  fact ; 
there  was  the  merit  and  scarcity  of  many 
other  creatures ;  and  there  was  the  public 
taste.  As  to  the  Hippopotamack  fact, — the 
expense  lavished  upon  him,  the  pampering  of 
his  vanity,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
him  by  all  classes,  were  matters  of  notoriety. 
But  the  merit  or  scarcity  of  other  creatures, 
how  was  this  overlooked  ?  Jark  /  It  was 
abominable — kark!  Not  to  mention  those 
who  had  already  so  ably  represented  their 
own  cases,  how  many  others  were  injured  ! 
Look  at  the  Girafies,  for  instance — creatures 
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who  were  so  very  tall  and  so  very  amiable. 
All  the  world  admired  them.  Yet,  there 
they  were  all  day  long,  stretchmg  out  their 
necks  over  the  wooden  barrier  and  gazing 
with  a  large  melancholy  in  their  enquiring 
eyes,  down  into  the  enclosure  of  the  pampered 
pig — their  faces  displaying  an  equal  degree  of 
sadness  at  their  own  neglect,  and  of  curiosity 
to  discover  what  it  was  that  people  found  to 
admire  in  the  lounging  weight  that  peram¬ 
bulated  the  inclosure !  Take  two  other 
examples.  There  was  the  Tortoise,  and  his 
solicitor,  the  Fox.  For  his  own  part,  he,  the 
Jack  Daw,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Tor¬ 
toise, — notwithstanding  his  great  scarcity, — 
because,  not  content  with  this  undoubted  fact, 
he  had  recently  sought  to  make  tortoises  a 
degree  more  scarce  by  endeavouring  to  murder, 
by  pressure  into  the  earth,  the  other  smaller 
Tortoise  which  was  in  the  same  inclosure,  so 
that  the  keepers  had  been  obliged  to  take  the 
latter  away,  and  place  him  with  the  Arma- 
dilloes.  But  for  his  friend  the  Fox,  though 
he,  the  Daw,  did  not  exactly  pretend  to  infer 
that  the  Fox  was  a  very  scarce  animal,  yet  how 
various  were  the  merits  that  entitled  him  to 
consideration  ; — what  intellect  and  presence  of 
mind — what  eloquence,  and  what  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  he  possessed !  But  nobody  who 
came  to  the  Gardens  ever  inquired  after  his 
health,  or  cared  for  his  existence.  Bare  birds 
for  beauty,  or  scarcity,  or  ugliness,  or  stupidity, 
or  wisdom,  or  for  general  knowledge,  and 
the  “gift  of  the”yar^.‘' — the  “gift  of  the” 
jark  1 — “  gift  of  the  ”  kark  ! — “  of  the  gab,” 
were  all  treated  with  the  same  neglect.  Look 
at  the  Flamingo ! — had  any  other  creature  on 
earth  such  ugly,  long,  thin,  pink  legs,  with  a 
bass  voice  that  seemed  enough  to  shake  him 
clean  off  his  legs  every  time  he  spoke  1  There 
was  the  Indian  Owl !  Was  there  ever  so  fine 
a  pair  of  deep  red  eyes  in  any  creature’s  head 
—except  on  a  locomotive  steam-engine  at 
night  ?  No — he  was  a  matchless  bird  for 
eyes.  Then,  there  was  the  Barred  Owl,  in 
the  next  cage,  whom  he,  the  Daw,  felt  per¬ 
suaded  had  seen  better  days — in  fact,  he  was 
sure,  from  the  pensive  air  of  his  head  and 
wig,  that  he  was  a  deposed  Lord  Chancellor 
— all  his  hopes  had  been  blighted. 

Lord  Bumbleby.  Nothing  offensive  intended 
in  this  last  example,  I  suppose  ? 

The  Jack  Daw  assured  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  he  had  intended  no  allusion 
to  any  other  owl.  He  spoke  only  of  the 
Barred  Owl.  There  was  yet  a  third  owl  of  a 
most  wonderful  expression,  and  deserving 
marked  attention.  He  was  called  the  Eagle 
Owl ;  but  he  ought — saving  his  Lordship’s 
presence — to  be  called  the  Devil’s  Owl,  for  if 
ever  a  pair  of  eyes  denoted  the  arch-enemy - 

Lord  Bumbleby.  I  cannot  permit  this  com¬ 
parison  to  be  made.  It  is  out  of  order. 

The  Daw  bowed  so  low  as  to  strike  his 
bill  upon  the  table,  while  his  long  black  coat¬ 
tails  rose  up  in  a  way  to  express  the  highest 
degree  of  respect.  He  gave  the  noble  and 
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learned  Lord  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  never  again  allude  to  that  owl,  al¬ 
though  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  jark  / — 
to  say,  kark—jark  / — but  that ’s  neither  here, 
nor  there.  He  would  beg  leave  to  substitute 
another  creature  equally  meritorious  and  re¬ 
markable  for  his  ugliness — he  referred  to  the 
Canadian  Lynx.  That  was  an  animal  who 
ought  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  attention  at 
this  time,  from  the  striking  resemblance  he 
bore  to  a  friend  of  Baron  Eothschild’s — 
namely  Marshal  Haynau,  whose  health  was 
drank  the  other  day  in  treble  X,  by  Messrs. 
Barclay’s  draymen. 

Lord  Bumhlehy.  I  insist  upon  it,  that  no 
more  of  these — 

The  Jack  Daw  hastened  to  anticipate  his 
Lordship’s  commands — and  was  dumb,  so  far 
as  the  long-mustachioed  Lynx — Haynau  he 
meant  to  say — was  concerned.  Of  the  Otters 
he  would  be  silent :  the  constant  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  talents  always  collected  an 
admiring  crowd.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  Monkeys,  whose  cries — which  he  must  say 
were  exactly  like  the  drawing  of  a  number  of 
small  and  very  obstinate  corks — never  failed 
to  attract  spectators  to  their  performances. 
But  of  the  more  modest,  yet  equally  original, 
merits  of  the  American  Tapir,  whose  nose  is 
a  thick  fore-finger  (and  the  same  curious 
characteristic  may  be  noted  in  the  Ehinoceros); 
of  the  amiable  pair  of  Porcupines  ;  and  of  the 
King  Vulture,  who  is  said  to  have  come  fi:om 
Paraguay,  but  who,  in  reality,  belongs  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Pantomime — he  could  hold  forth 
from  this  time  till  to-morrow  morning.  He 
understood  the  look  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  would  not  do  so.  He  would  conclude 
by  reminding  them  of  one  ominous  fact.  The 
youngest  of  the  Giraffes,  being  quite  unable 
to  endure  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  favouritism — money  lavished — and  all 
sorts  of  luxuries  anxiously  provided  for  the 
Hippopotamack — had  recently  departed  for 
Antwerp,  with  a  solemn  vow  never  to  return. 
Let  the  Council  and  Mr.  Mitchell  look  well  to 
it !  let  them  be  warned  in  time,  lest  other 
choice  creatures  took  an  opportunity  of  effect¬ 
ing  their,  jark-^jark  / — and  leaving  this  un¬ 
grateful  country  for  ever—jark  / 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  crave  permission,  my  Lord, 
to  say  one  word.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
remarks  made  of  the  creatures  last  mentioned. 
This  explanation  will  go  to  prove  that  neither 
in  expense,  nor  in  attention,  has  any  such 
exclusive  favour  been  shown  to  the  Hippo¬ 
potamus  as  the  various  speakers  would  have 
you  believe.  Take  the  example  last  given. 
For  a  long  time  the  Gardens  possessed  no 
specimen  of  the  Giraffe.  After  many  vain 
attempts  to  procure  one,  we  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  public  offer.  The  Society  would  give  one 
thousand  pounds  to  anybody  who  would  bring 
to  the  Gardens  the  first  Giraffe,  alive  and 
well ;  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  second  ; 
six  hundred  pounds  for  the  third  ;  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  the  fourth,  and  for  as  many 


more  as  could  be  procured.  A  Frenchman 
undertook  the  enterprise.  He  went  over 
to  Africa  with  a  party, — and,  after  great 
efforts  and  privations,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
six.  Two  died  on  the  way  home ;  but  he 
brought  four  to  us,  and  we  paid  him  the 
several  sums  we  had  promised.  Als  to  the 
care  and  attention  we  bestow  on  them,  it  is 
quite  as  much  as  we  devote  to  the  Hippopo¬ 
tamus.  ( Great  applause — with  some  murmurs 
from  the  group  of  Animals) 

Professor  Owen  craved  the  indulgence  ol 
the  Court  for  a  minute  longer.  He  had 
already  declared  that  his  attentions  were  at 
the  service  of  any  animal  of  distinguished 
merits.  The  Giraffes  had  last  been  spoken  of. 
A  Giraffe  had  died  at  the  Gardens  some  years 
ago,  from  a  bad  cold,  and  sore  throat  of  long 
standing.  He,  the  Professor,  had  been  most 
anxious  to  add  to  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  a  specimen  of  the  spinal  marrow  of  a 
Giraffe.  To  obtain  this  he  was  engaged  in  its 
dissection  several  days  in  an  open  shed,  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  He  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord. 
He  had  a  glass  tube  of  eight  or  ten  feet  blown 
on  purpose  to  hold  it,  and  a  wooden  foot  made 
to  sustain  the  glass  tube — ^which  might  now 
be  seen  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons 
by  any  of  the  company  present.  The  same 
attention  he  was  ready  to  display  to  any  of 
the  group  of  animals  there  present !  {Great 
sensation)  And  he  could  assure  them  that 
their  spinal  cords  and  skeletons  {Increased  sen¬ 
sation,  and  sudden  movement)  would  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum  with  every  due  regard 
to  their  merits. 

With  a  roar  and  a  yell,  and  chatterings,  and 
screams,  and  strange  cries,  away  gallopped, 
and  scrambled,  and  ran,  and  flew,  all  the 
creatures  ! — creating  by  the  suddenness  and 
confusion  of  their  flight,  a  panic  among  all 
the  assembled  company — every  one  of  whom 
ran  he  knew  not  whither !  The  Duchess  of 
Flusterwing  made  straight  for  the  Lion’s 
den ;  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in  his 
flight,  embraced  the  neck  of  the  Ehinoceros 
by  mistake  for  somebody  else.  Mr.  Yarrell 
ran  direct  towards  the  canal,  and  jumped 
in ;  Mr.  Doyle  dashed  into  one  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  hedges ;  and  Mr.  Foot  scouring  away 
at  random,  pitched  head  foremost  into  the 
enclosure  of  the  Tortoise,  and  on  “sitting 
up  ”  to  collect  his  senses,  saw  the  Fox  eating 
the  remains  of  a  veal-and-ham  pie,  with 
some  vegetable  marrows  given  him  on  “ac¬ 
count  ”  of  fees  due  to  him  by  the  Tortoise. 


THE  SUBSCEIPTION  LIST. 


It  has  been  declared,  with  truth,  that 
public  charity  accomplishes  more  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact  must 
be  carefully  drawn.  Many  influences  swell 
the  amount  of  “  charitable  donations ;  ”  and 
it  is  by  arriving  at  something  like  an  estimate 
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of  the  pure  charity,  to  be  generally  traced  in 
a  subscription  list,  that  we  measure  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  public  Heart-benevolence.  Let  us 
take  up  a  list  at  random.  Here  is  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  aid  of  a  Hospital.  The  first  name  we 
find  is  that  of — 

Miss  Letitia  Latterday,  of  Lattei'borough  Hall .  .  £10. 

Doubtless  this  lady  is  sincerely  desirous 
that  the  hospital  thus  patronised  should  be  a 
couple  of  beds  the  better  of  her  contribution  ; 
yet  the  conspicuous  advertisement  of  Miss 
Latterday’s  name  and  euphonious  address  at 
full  length,  betrays  an  anxiety  that  her 
benevolent  desires,  together  with  the  fact 
of  her  being  the  possessor  of  Latterborough 
Hall,  should  be  extensively  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  next  lines  on  the  list 
are  : — 

J ohn  Pampas,  Esq.  .  . . £5. 

Mrs.  Jolin  Pampas  .......  5. 

If  Mr.  Pampas  be  solely  anxious  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  hospital,  why  did  he 
not  subscribe  at  once  without  dragging  in 
his  wife  ?  Is  he  pleased  to  see  his  name 
prominently  repeated  in  the  list ;  or  has 
Mrs.  Pampas  insisted  upon  seeing  herself  in 
print  ?  We  suspect  that  the  Pampases  look 
upon  the  matter  rather  as  a  bit  of  cheap 
distinction,  than  as  a  real  goodness  per¬ 
formed  by  them.  Mi\  Pampas,  we  are  told, 
was  very  particular  about  having  his  name 
properly  spelt. 

This  expedient  for  spreading  a  small  amount 
of  charity  over  a  large  surface  of  publicity  is 
more  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  next 
entries : — 

The  Eight  Honoui’able  Lady  Bittern  .  .  .  lOs.OtZ. 

The  Honourable  Blanche  Bittern  .  . .  ..76 

The  Honourable  Fanny  Bittern  .  .  .  .50 

The  Honourable  Alicia  Bittern  .  .  ..26 

The  Honourable  Jemima  Bittern  .  .  .26 

The  Honourable  Chas.de  Brandenbitrgh  Bittern.  2  6 

Lady  Bittern  is  an  economist.  No  one 
knows  better  than  her  ladyship  how  to  lay 
out  thirty  shillings  in  charity  with  profit  to 
the  reputation  of  her  numerous  family.  What 
a  miracle  of  precocious  munificence  is  ex¬ 
hibited  to  those  who  happen  to  know  that 
Charles  de  Brandenburgh  Bittern  has  not  yet 
ai’rived  at  the  dignity  of  being  short-coated  ! 

The  next  name  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  our 
friend — 

Johnson  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  Topperton  Hall  .  .  £25. 

We  happened  to  be  present  when  this  sub- 
cription  was  solicited.  Tomlinson,  an  ex¬ 
emplary  share-broker,  had  recently  bought 
“  the  place  ”  advertised  above.  The  first 
question  he  asked  the  begging  secretary  was 
— not  as  to  the  object  of  the  fund  in  course  of 
formation  ;  how  it  would  be  applied ;  what 
amount  of  suffering  it  would  mitigate ;  how 
many  new  patients  would  be  relieved — ^but, 
“  Who  have  you  got  ?  ”  The  secretary  un¬ 
folded  his  list ;  “Well,  Sir,”  he  began,  “we 
have  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (fifty  guineas),  the 
High  Sheriff  (fifty  pounds).  Lord  Bramble, 


one  hundred  and  five  pounds.  You  see.  Sir  ?  ” 
continued  the  wily  solicitor,  knowing  liis  man, 
and  remembering  his  initial,  “We  do  not 
make  up  our  list  alphabetiGcdly,  but  accord- 
insf  to  amounts.” 

O 

“  Hum  !  ”  considered  Tomlinson,  melting  to 
the  cause  when  he  remembered  how  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight  the  “  T’s  ”  were  stuck  in 
former  advertisements ;  “  How  much  has 
Sir  Skinner  Flint  put  down  ?  ” 

“  Twenty  pounds.  Sir.” 

“  Very  weU  ;  put  down  twenty-five  opposite 
to  my  name.  You  see,”  was  Tomlinson’s 
aside  speech  to  us,  “  one  must  do  the  thing  a 
little  handsome  as  a  new  comer  into  this 
aristocratic  part  of  the  country,  or  one  gets 
looked  on  freezingly  by  these  people  :  I  may 
say,  blown  upon.” 

It  is  a  sorry  inference,  then — ^but,  alas,  a 
true  one — that  Tomlinson’s  money  was  not 
put  forth  to  fend  off  suffering  from  the  sick 
poor,  but  as  a  golden  shield  for  himself 
against  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  rich. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  secretary,  when  he  called  on 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  Whited  Sepulchre 
Chronicle.  “We  spend  twelve  hundred  a 
year  in  newspaper  advertising  ;  besides  two 
hundred  per  annum  in  printing  circulars. 
You  could  not  have  a  better  medium  for 
making  your  excellent  publication  extensively 
known  to  the  public.  Let  me  say  five.”  But 
as  the  person  appealed  to,  knew  that  the 
notification  would  be  repeated  in  just  as  many 
impressions  for  less  money,  we  find  it  stand 
thus  : 

Proprietors  of  the  Whited  Sepulchre  Chronicle  £2  23. 
Could  the  price  and  day  of  publication  have 
appeared,  the  donor  can^dly  owned  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  give  the  five. 

Glancing  the  eye  over  other  parts  of  the 
subscription  list,  we  do  not  find  it  wholly  a 
record  of  pomps  and  vanities.  There  are  a 
few  scarcely  perceptible  entries  almost  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  big  letters  of  the  great  sub¬ 
scribers.  They  are  simple  initials  set  against 
small  sums  ;  the  smallest,  however,  is  greater 
than  either  of  Lady  Bittern’s  family  offerings. 
“  A  Friend  ”  occurs  more  than  once,  and  ten 
shillings  is  bestowed  by  “an  Old  Patient.” 
Such  contributions  spe^  true  charity  out  of 
the  fulness  of  genuine  gratitude. 

Our  former  instances  are,  we  reluctantly 
own,  not  overcharged  demonstrations  of  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  charity,  in  a  great  many 
cases.  A  new  ward  is  to  be  built  in  a 
hospital.  Experience  proves  that  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  an 
addition,  is  but  a  secondary  necessity.  The 
promoters  know,  that  to  succeed,  they  must 
get  the  undertaking  graced  with  the  names 
and  patronage  of  h^-a  dozen  peers,  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  judicious 
selection  from  wealthy  neighbours.  The  list 
is  published,  and  subscriptions  flow  in.  Why 
do  they  flow  in  ?  Because  the  undistinguished 
rich — the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  pay  with 
ease — ^have,  too  often,  a  morbid  deske  to  find 
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their  names  ranged  alongside  those  of  “  Good  ” 
Dukes,  Peers,  and  M.P’s. 

The  truth  is,  deep,  sympathising,  effectual 
benevolence  does  not  often  find  its  way  into  the 
subscription  list  at  all.  Neither  does  it  go 
about  in  mysterious  melodramatic  disguise, 
on  purpose  to  be  found  out  and  be  all  the 
more  blazoned  ;  but,  with  unostentatious  earn¬ 
estness,  gives  its  intellect  and  its  time,  as 
well  as  its  money,  to  the  needy  and  suffering. 
It  discriminates,  inquires,  and  affords  judi¬ 
cious  help  rather  than  unqualified  alms ; 
which  though  it  may  bless  the  giver,  seldom 
blesses  the  receiver ;  unless  in  cases  of  utter 
helplessness. 

Meek  Charity  never  thrusts  her  hand  into 
her  purse  with  the  bouncing  let-me-know- 
what-I-have-to-pay,-and-have  -  done  -  with  -  it, 
profusion  of  a  rich  “  subscriber.”  She  is  a 
great  economist ;  for  had  she  millions,  she 
could  not  cover  and  heal  all  the  sores  of 
poverty  that  cover  the  land.  She  knows  that 
unwise  profusion  to  one  case  is  gross  injustice 
to  many  others  that  must  be  consequently 
neglected. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  whatever  be  the 
motives  of  the  advertisers,  for  their  seeming 
charity,  the  result  is  good.  They  give  their 
money  and  that  is  usefully  applied. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  doubt  this.  Tlie  re¬ 
gular  charities,  of  which  routine  advertise¬ 
ments  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  Spring, 
are,  many  of  them,  gigantic  jobs ;  operating 
less  for  the  excellent  objects  pretended  in 
them  than  for  the  payment  of  large  salaries 
to  their  officers  and  managers.  Most  of  the 
subscribed  capital  goes  to  build  magnificent 
palaces  for  a  few  children,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  born  in  hovels  ;  to  pay  the  bills  of 
treasurers,  who  manage  to  get  elected  as 
such  because  they  are  printers,  or  contrac¬ 
tors  for  articles  used  in  the  institution,  and 
enormously  overcharged.  The  purest  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  medical  charities  ;  but  some  of 
these  are  full  of  abuses — abuses  often  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  very  affluence,  and  which  they 
have  attained  by  means  of  a  clever  and 
constant  working  of  The  Subscription  List. 


THE  EMIGEANT’S  BIED. 

“  These  vessels  cany  out  houses  and  every  necessary 
requisite  for  domestic  comfort  on  landing  ;  and,  singular  as 
It  may  seem,  every  variety  of  English  singing-hird,  Arhich, 
on  landing,  the  colonists  will  release,  in  order  that  they 
may  propagate.” 

To  distant  lands  across  the  sea 
I  go,  a  happier  lot  to  seek, 

And  tho’  not  one  will  mourn  for  me. 

The  tears  are  welling  down  my  cheek  ! 

For  wife  and  children  sleep  beneath 
The  shadow  of  yon  aged  yew, 

And  I  but  seem  forestalling  death 
In  bidding  all  I  loved  adieu  ! 

This  house,  tho’  only  wood  and  stone, 

Has  language  in  each  time-worn  wall ; 

For,  as  I  turn  and  would  be  gone. 

Loved  spirit-voices  on  me  call  ! 


I  linger  in  the  deepening  gloom, 

Half  hoping  with  the  dead  to  meet ; 

To  hear  in  some  now  vacant  room 
The  music  of  my  children’s  feet. 

I  cannot  leave  all  home  behind, 

My  heart — my  heart  would  surely  break  ! 

Therefore,  sweet  birds,  tho’  now  confined, 
’Tis  love  that  doth  thy  prison  make  ; 

When  waves  aroimd  us  cease  to  foam. 

Your  captor’s  hand  shall  set  you  free ; 

And  you  shall  sing  to  me  of  home. 

In  the  far  land  across  the  sea. 


THE  WAEILOWS  OF  WELLAND  ; 

OR,  THE  MODERN  PRODIGAL. 

Many  travellers  know  the  “Eutland  Arms  ” 
at  Bake  well,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  It 
is  a  fine  large  inn,  belonging  to  his  Grace  of 
Eutland,  standing  in  an  airy  little  Market- 
Place  of  that  clean-looking  little  town,  and 
commanding  from  its  windows  pleasant  peeps 
of  the  green  hills  and  the  great  Wicksop 
Woods,  which  shut  out  the  view  of  Chats- 
worth,  the  Palace  of  the  Peak,  which  lies 
behind  them.  Many  travellers  who  used  to 
traverse  this  road  from  the  south  to  Man¬ 
chester,  in  the  da3^s  of  long  coaches  and  long 
wintry  drives,  know  well  the  “  Eutland 
Arms,”  and  will  recall  the  sound  of  the 
guard’s  bugle,  as  they  whirled  up  to  the  door, 
amid  a  throng  of  grooms,  waiters,  and  village 
idlers,  the  ladder  already  taken  from  its 
stand  by  the  wall,  and  placed  by  the  officious 
Boots  in  towering  position,  ready,  at  the 
instant  of  the  coach  stopping,  to  clap  it  under 
your  feet,  and  facilitate  your  descent.  Many 
travellers  will  recall  one  feature  of  that 
accommodating  inn,  which,  uniting  aristo¬ 
cratic  with  commercial  entertainment,  has 
two  doors  ;  one  lordly  and  large  in  front,  to 
which  all  carriages  of  nobility,  prelacy,  and 
gentility  naturally  draw  up  ;  and  one  at  the 
end,  to  which  all  gigs,  coaches,  mails,  and  still 
less  dignified  conveyances,  as  naturally  are 
driven.  Our  travellers  v^l  as  vividly  re¬ 
member  the  passage  which  received  them  at 
this  entrance,  and  the  room  to  the  left,  the 
Travellers’  l^om,  into  which  they  were 
ushered.  To  that  corner  room,  having  win¬ 
dows  to  the  Market-Place  in  front,  and  one 
small  peeping  window  at  the  side,  com¬ 
manding  the  turn  of  the  north  road,  and  the 
interesting  arrivals  at  the  secondary  entrance, 
we  now  introduce  our  readers. 

Here  sat  a  solitary  gentleman.  He  was  a 
man  apparently  of  five-and-thirty ;  tall,  con¬ 
siderably  handsome  ;  a  face  of  the  oval  cha¬ 
racter,  nose  a  little  aquiline,  hair  dark,  eye¬ 
brows  dark  and  strong,  and  a  light,  clear, 
self-possessed  look,  that  showed  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  a  man  of  active  mind, 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  You  would  have 
thought,  from  his  gentlemanly  air,  and  by  no 
means  commercial  manner,  that  he  would 
have  found  his  way  in  at  the  great  front  door, 
and  into  one  of  the  private  rooms  ;  but  he 
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came  over  night  by  the  mail,  and,  on  being 
asked,  on  entering  the  house,  by  the  waiter,  to 
what  sort  of  room  he  would  be  shown,  an¬ 
swered,  carelessly  and  abruptly,  “  anywhere.” 

Here  he  was,  seated  in  the  back  left-hand 
corner  of  the  room,  a  large  screen  between 
himself  and  the  door,  and  before  him  a  table 
spread  with  a  goodly  breakfast  apparatus — 
coffee,  eggs,  fresh  broiled  trout  from  the 
neighbouring  Weye,  and  a  large  round  of 
corned  beef,  as  a  demur  ressort. 

It  was  a  morning  as  desperately  and 
delugingly  rainy  as  any  that  showery  region 
can  send  down.  In  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
it  siled  down,  or  run,  as  if  through  a  sieve. 
Straight  down  streamed  the  plenteous  ele¬ 
ment,  thick,  incessant,  and  looking  as  if  it 
would  hold  on  the  whole  day  through.  It 
thundered  on  the  roof,  beat  a  sonorous  tune 
on  porches  and  projections  of  door  and  win¬ 
dow,  splashed  in  torrents  on  window-sills,  and 
streaming  panes,  and  rushed  along  the  streets 
in  rivers.  The  hills  were  hidden,  the  very 
fowls  driven  to  roost — and  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  out  of  doors. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  hurrying 
wheels,  a  spring-cart  came  up  to  the  side 
door,  with  two  men  in  it,  in  thick  great  coats, 
and  with  sacks  over  their  shoulders ;  one 
huge  umbrella  held  over  their  heads,  and 
they  and  their  horse  yet  looking  three  parts 
drowned.  They  lost  no  time  in  pitching  their 
umbrella  to  the  ostler,  who  issued  from  the 
passage,  descending  and  rushing  into  the  inn. 
In  the  next  moment  the  two  countrymen, 
divested  of  their  sacks  and  great  coats,  were 
ushered  into  this  room,  the  waiter,  making  a 
sort  of  apology,  because  there  was  a  fire  there 
— it  was  in  the  middle  of  July.  The  two  men, 
who  appeared  Peak  farmers,  with  hard  hands 
which  they  rubbed  at  the  fire,  and  tanned 
and  weather-beaten  complexions,  ordered 
breakfast — of  coffee  and  broiled  ham — which 
speedily  made  its  appearance,  on  a  table 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  before  solitary 
stranger,  between  the  side  look-out  wmdow 
and  the  front  one. 

They  looked,  and  were  soon  perceived  by 
our  stranger,  to  be  father  and  son.  The  old 
man,  of  apparently  upwards  of  sixty,  was  a 
middle-sized  man,  of  no  Herculean  mould, 
but  well  knit  together,  and  with  a  face  thin 
and  wrinkled  as  with  a  life-long  acquaintance 
with  care  and  struggle.  His  complexion  was 
more  like  brown  leather  than  an^ffhing  else, 
and  his  hair,  which  was  thin  and  grizzled, 
was  combed  backward  from  his  face,  and 
hung  in  masses  about  his  ears.  The  son  was 
much  taller  than  the  father,  a  stooping  figure, 
with  flaxen  hair,  a  large  nose,  light  blue  eyes, 
and  altogether  a  very  gawky  look. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  eat  with  little  appe¬ 
tite,  and  to  be  sunk  into  himself,  as  if  he  was 
oppressed  by  some  heavy  trouble.  Yet  he 
wery  now  and  then  roused  himself,  cast  an 
aixious  look  at  his  son,  and  said,  “Joe,  lad, 
thai  eats  nothing.”  | 


“No,  fayther,”  was  the  constant  reply  ;  “I 
towd  you  I  shouldn’t.  This  reen ’s  enough  to 
tak  anybody’s  appetite — and  these  t’other 
things,”  casting  a  glance  at  the  stranger. 

The  stranger  had,  indeed,  his  eyes  fixed 
curiously  upon  the  two,  for  he  had  been 
watching  the  consumptive  tendency  of  the 
son  ;  not  in  any  cough  or  hectic  flush,  or 
peculiar  paleness,  for  he  had  a  positively  sun¬ 
burnt  complexion  of  his  own,  but  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  he  possessed  of  tossing 
dowm  coffee  and  ham,  with  enormous  pieces 
of  toast  and  butter,  tinder  his  operations,  a 
large  dish  of  broiled  ham  rapidly  disappeared, 
and  the  contents  of  the  coffee-pot  were  in  as 
active  demand.  Yet  the  old  man,  ever  and 
anon,  looked  up  from  his  reverie,  and  repeated 
his  paternal  observation  : — 

“  Joe,  lad,  thou  eats  nothing  !  ” 

“  No,  fa3ffher,”  was  still  the  reply  ;  “  I  towd 
you  I  shouldn’t.  It ’s  this  reen,  and  these 
t’other  things  ”  —  again  glancing  at  the 
stranger. 

Presently  the  broiled  ham  had  totally 
vanished  —  there  had  been  enough  for  six 
ordinary  men.  And  while  the  sou  was  in  the 
act  of  holding  the  coffee-pot  upside  down, 
and  draining  the  last  drop  from  it,  the  old 
man  once  more  repeated  his  anxious  admoni¬ 
tion  : — “Joe,  lad,  thou  eats  nothing  !  ” — and 
the  reply  was  still,  “  No,  fayther,  I  towd  you 
I  shouldn’t.  It ’s  this  reen,  and  these  t’other 
things.” 

This  was  accompanied  by  another  glance  at 
the  stranger,  who  began  to  feel  himself  very 
much  in  the  way,  but  was  no  little  relieved  by 
the  son  rising  with  his  plate  in  his  hand,  and 
coming  across  the  room,  sa3dng  “  You  ’ve  a 
prime  round  of  beef  there.  Sir  j  might  I 
trouble  you  for  some  ]  ” 

“By  all  means,”  said  the  stranger,  and 
carved  off  a  slice  of  thickness  and  diameter 
proportioned  to  what  appeared  to  him  the 
appetite  of  this  native  of  the  Peak.  This 
speedily  disappeared ;  and  as  the  son  threw 
down  the  knife  and  fork,  the  sound  once  more 
roused  the  old  man,  who  added,  with  an  air 
of  increased  anxiety,  “Joe,  lad,  thou  eats 
nothing.” 

“No,  fayther,”  for  the  last  time  responded 
the  son.  “  I  towd  you  I  shouldn’t.  It ’s  this 
reen,  and  this  t’other  matter ; — but  I ’ve  done, 
and  so  let ’s  go.” 

The  father  and  son  arose  and  went  out. 
The  stranger  who  had  witnessed  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene,  but  without  betraying  any 
amusement  at  it,  arose,  too,  the  moment  they 
closed  the  door  after  them,  and,  advancing  to 
the  window,  gazed  fixedly  into  the  street. 
Presently  the  father  and  son,  in  their  great 
coats,  and  with  their  huge  drab  umbrella 
hoisted  over  them,  were  seen  proceeding  down 
the  market-place  in  the  midst  of  the  still 
pouring  rain,  and  the  stranger’s  eyes  followed 
them  intently  till  they  disappeared  in  the 
'winding  of  the  street.  He  still  stood  for 
some  time,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then 
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turning,  rung  the  bell,  ordered  the  breakfast- 
things  from  his  table,  and  producing  a  writing- 
case,  sate  down  to  write  letters.  He  continued 
writing,  pausing  at  intervals,  and  looking 
steadily  before  him  as  in  deep  thought,  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Peak  farmer  and  his  son  again  entered.  They 
were  in  their  wet  and  steaming  great  coats. 
The  old  man  appeared  pale  and  agitated  ;  bade 
the  son  see  that  the  horse  was  put  in  the  cart, 
rung  the  bell,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  pay. 
Having  discharged  his  bill,  he  continued  to 
pace  the  room,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  stranger, 
who  had  suspended  his  writing,  and  was  gazing 
earnestly  at  him.  The  old  man  frequently 
paused,  shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself,  “  Hard  man  ! — no  fellow 
feeling  ! — all  over  !  all  over  !  ”  With  a  sup¬ 
pressed  groan,  he  again  continued  his  pacing 
to  and  fro. 

The  stranger  arose,  approached  the  old  man, 
and  said,  with  a  peculiarly  sympathising  tone, 

“  Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  you  seem  to  have  some 
heavy  trouble  on  your  mind ;  I  should  be  glad 
if  it  were  anything  that  were  in  my  power  to 
alleviate.” 

The  old  man  stopped  suddenly — ^looked 
sternly  at  the  stranger — seemed  to  recollect 
himself,  and  said  rather  sharply,  as  if  feeling 
an  unauthorised  freedom — “  Sir  !  ” 

“  I  beg  pardon,”  said  the  stranger.  “  I  am 
aware  that  it  must  seem  strange  in  me  to 
address  you  thus  ;  but  I  cannot  but  perceive 
that  something  distresses  you,  and  it  might 
possibly  happen  that  I  might  be  of  use  to 
you.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  for  some  time 
in  silence,  and  then  said — 

“  I  forgot  any  one  was  here ;  but  you  can 
be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  me.  I  thank  you.” 

“  I  cim  truly  sorry  for  it ;  pray  excuse  my 
freedom,”  said  the  stranger  with  a  slight  flush  ; 
“  but  I  am  an  American,  and  we  are  more 
accustomed  to  ask  and  communicate  matters 
than  is  consistent  with  English  reserve.  I  beg 
you  will  pardon  me.” 

“You  are  an  American?”  asked  the  old 
man,  looking  at  him.  “You  are  quite  a  stranger 
here  ?  ” 

“  Quite  so.  Sir,”  replied  the  stranger,  with 
some  little  embarrassment.  “  I  was  once  in 
this  country  before,  but  many  years  ago.” 

The  old  man  still  looked  at  him,  was  silent 
awhile,  and  then  said — “  You  cannot  help  me. 
Sir ;  but  I  thank  you  all  the  same,  and 
heartily.  You  seem  really  a  very  feeling  man, 
and  so  I  don’t  mind  opening  my  mind  to  you — 
I  am  a  ruined  man,  Sir.” 

“  I  was  sure  you  were  in  very  deep  trouble, 
Sir,”  replied  the  stranger.  “  I  will  not  seek  to 
peer  into  your  affairs ;  but  I  deeply  feel  for 
you,  and  would  say  that  many  troubles  are  not 
so  deep  as  they  seem.  I  would  hope  yours 
are  not.” 

Sir,”  replied  the  old  man — the  tears  start¬ 
ing  into  his  eyes — “  I  tell  you  I  am  a  ruined 
man.  I  am  heavily  behind  with  my  rent, — 


all  my  stock  will  not  suffice  to  pay  it ;  and  this 
morning  we  have  been  to  entreat  the  steward 
to  be  lenient, — but  he  will  not  hear  us ;  he 
vows  to  sell  us  up  next  w^eek.” 

“  That  is  hard,”  said  the  stranger.  “  But 
you  are  hale, — ^your  son  is  young ;  you  can 
begin  the  world  anew.” 

“  Begin  the  world  anew  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  with  a  distracted  air.  “  Wliere  ? — 
how  ? — when  ?  No,  no  !  Sir, — there  is  no  be¬ 
ginning  anew  in  this  country.  Those  days  are 
past.  That  time  is  past  with  me.  And  as 
for  my  son  :  Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  !  what  shall 
become  of  him,  for  he  has  a  wife  and  family, 
and  knows  nothing  but  about  a  farm.” 

“  And  there  are  farms  still,”  said  the 
stranger. 

“  Yes  ;  but  at  what  rentals  ? — and,  then, 
where  is  the  capital  ?  ” 

The  old  man  grew  deadly  pale,  and  groaned. 

“  In  this  country,”  said  the  stranger,  after  a 
deep  silence,  “  I  believe  these  things  are  hard, 
but  in  mine  they  are  not  so.  Go  there,  worthy 
old  man ;  go  there,  and  a  new  life  yet  may 
open  to  you.” 

The  stranger  took  the  old  man’s  hand  ten¬ 
derly  ;  who,  on  feeling  the  stranger’s  grasp, 
suddenly,  convulsively,  caught  the  hand  in 
both  his  own,  and  shedding  plentiful  tears, 
exclaimed,  “  God  bless  you.  Sir ;  God  bless 
you  for  your  kindness  !  Ah  !  such  kindness 
is  banished  from  this  country,  but  I  feel  that 
it  lives  in  yours — ^but  there  ! — ^no,  no  ! — ^there 
I  shall  never  go.  There  are  no  means.” 

“The  means  required,”  said  the  stranger, 
tears,  too,  glittering  in  his  eyes,  “  are  very 
small.  Your  friends  would,  no  doubt — ” 

.  “  No,  no !  ”  interrupted  him  the  old  man, 
deeply  agitated ;  “  there  are  no  friends — not 
here.” 

“Then  why  should  I  not  be  a  friend,  so 
far  ?  ”  said  the  stranger.  “  I  have  means — I 
know  the  country.  I  have  somehow  conceived 
a  deep  interest  in  your  misfortunes.” 

“  You  !  ”  said  the  old  man,  as  if  bewildered 
with  astonishment ;  “  you  ! — but  come  along 
with  us,  Sir.  Your  words,  your  kindness, 
comfort  me ;  at  least  you  can  counsel  with 
us — and  I  feel  it  does  me  good.” 

“I  will  go  with  all  my  heart,”  said  the 
stranger.  “  You  cannot  live  far  from  here.  I 
will  hence  to  Manchester,  and  I  can,  doubt¬ 
less,  make  it  in  my  way.” 

“  Exactly  in  the  way  !  ”  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  pleasure,  and  of  much  more 
cheerfulness,  “  at  least,  not  out  of  it  to  signify 
— ^though  not  in  the  great  highway.  We  can 
find  you  plenty  of  room,  if  you  do  not  disdain 
our  humble  vehicle.” 

“  I  have  heavy  luggage,”  replied  the 
stranger,  ringing  the  bell.  “  I  will  have  a 
post-chaise,  and  you  shall  go  in  it  with  me. 
It  will  suit  you  better  this  wet  day.” 

“  Oh  no  !  I  cannot  think  of  it.  Sir,”  said 
the  farmer.  “  I  fear  no  rain.  I  am  used  t-> 
it,  and  I  am  neither  sugar  nor  salt.  I  sh-dl 
not  melt.” 
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The  old  man’s  son  approached  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  waiter,  to  say  that  the  cart 
was  ready.  The  stranger  ordered  a  post- 
chaise  to  accompany  the  farmer,  at  which  the 
son  stood  with  an  open-mouthed  astonished 
stare,  which  would  have  excited  the  laughter 
of  most  people,  but  did  not  move  a  muscle  of 
the  stranger’s  grave  and  kindly  face. 

“This  good  gentleman  will  go  with  us,” 
said  the  old  man. 

“  Oh,  thank  you.  Sir  !”  said  the  son,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  making  a  low  bow,  “  you  are 
heartily  welcome  ;  but  it ’s  a  poor  phxce. 
Sir.” 

“Never  mind  that,”  said  the  old  man. 
“  Let  us  be  off  and  tell  Millicent  to  get  some 
dinner  for  the  gentleman.” 

But  the  stranger  insisted  that  the  old  man 
should  stay  and  accompany  him  in  the  chaise, 
and  so  the  son  walked  off  to  prepare  for  their 
coming.  Soon  the  stranger’s  trunks  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  chaise,  and  the  old 
man  and  he  drove  off. 

Their  way  was  for  some  time  along  the 
great  highroad ;  then  they  turned  off'  to  the 
left,  and  continued  their  course  up  a  valley  till 
they  ascended  a  very  stony  road,  which  wound 
far  over  the  swell  of  the  hill,  and  then  ap¬ 
proached  a  large  grey  stone  house,  backed  by 
a  wood  that  screened  it  from  the  north  and 
east.  Far  around,  lay  an  immense  view,  chiefly 
of  green,  naked,  and  undulating  fields,  inter¬ 
sected  by  stone  walls.  No  other  house  was 
near ;  and  villages  lying  at  several  miles 
distant,  naked  and  grey  on  the'  uplands,  were 
the  only  evidences  of  human  life. 

The  house  was  large  enough  for  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  abode,  but  there  were  no  neatly  kept 
walks ;  no  carefully  cultivated  shrubberies ; 
no  garden  lying  in  exquisite  richness  around 
it.  There  was  no  use  made  of  the  bams  and 
offices.  There  were  no  servants  about.  A 
troop  of  little  children  who  were  in  the  field 
in  front,  ran  into  the  house  and  disappeared. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  stranger  ob¬ 
served  that  its  ample  rooms  were  very  naked 
and  filled  only  by  a  visible  presence  of  stern 
indigence.  The  woodwork  was  unpainted. 
The  stone  fioors  were  worn,  and  merely 
sanded.  The  room  into  which  he  was  con¬ 
ducted,  and  where  the  table  was  already  laid 
for  dinner,  differed  only  in  having  the  un¬ 
carpeted  floor  marked  in  figures  of  alternating 
ochre  and  pipe-clay,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
meagre  amount  of  humblest  chairs  and  heavy 
oak  tables,  a  little  shelf  of  books  and  alma¬ 
nacs,  and  a  yellow-faced  clock.  A  shabby  and 
tired-looking  maid-servant  was  all  the  do¬ 
mestics  seen  within  or  without. 

Joe,  the  simple-looking  son,  received  them, 
and  the  only  object  which  seemed  to  give  a 
cheeriug  impression  to  the  stranger,  was 
J oe’s  wife,  who  presented  herself  with  a  deep 
curtsey.  The  guest  was  surprised  to  see  in  her 
a  very  comely,  fresh-coloured,  and  modestly 
sensible  woman,  who  received  him  with  a 
kindly  cordiality  and  native  grace,  which 


made  him  wonder  how  such  a  woman  could 
have  allied  herself  to  such  a  man.  There 
were  four  or  five  children  about  her,  all 
evidently  washed  and  put  into  their  best 
for  his  arrival,  and  who  were  pictures  of 
health  and  shyness. 

Mrs.  Warilow  took  off  the  old  man’s  great 
coat  with  an  affectionate  attention,  and  di-ew 
his  plain  elbow  chair  with  a  cushion  covered 
with  a  large-patterned  check  on  its  rush 
bottom,  towards  the  fire  ;  for  there  was  afire, 
and  that  quite  acceptable  in  this  cold  region 
after  the  heavy  rain.  Dinner  was  then 
hastily  brought  in ;  Mrs.  Warilow  apologising 
for  its  simplicity,  from  the  short  notice  she 
had  received,  and  she  might  have  added  from 
the  paiifful  news  which  Joe  brought  with 
him ;  for  it  was  veiy  evident,  though  she 
had  sought  to  efface  the  trace  of  ‘it,  by  copious 
washing,  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

The  old  man  was  obviously  oppressed  by 
the  ill  result  of  his  morning’s  jommey  to  the 
steward,  and  the  position  of  his  affairs.  His 
daughter-in-law  cast  occasional  looks  of  affec¬ 
tionate  anxiety  at  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
help  him  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  induce  him 
to  eat ;  but  appetite  he  had  little.  J oe 
played  his  part  as  valiantly  as  in  the  morning  ; 
and  the  old  man  occasionally  rousing  from 
his  reverie,  again  renewed  the  observation  of 
the  breakfast-table. 

“Joe,  lad,  thou  eats  nothing  adding  too 
now,  “  Milly,  my  dear,  thou  eats  nothing. 
You  eat  nothing.  Sir.  None  of  you  have  any 
appetite,  and  I  have  none  myself.  God 
help  me  !” 

An  ordinary  stranger  would  scarcely  have 
resisted  a  smile — ^none  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  guest. 

After  dinner  they  drew  to  the  fire,  which 
consisted  of  large  lumps  of  coal  burning- 
under  a  huge  beamed  chimney.  There  a  little 
table  was  set  with  spirits  and  home-made 
wine,  and  the  old  man  and  Joe  lit  their  pipes, 
inviting  the  stranger  to  join  them,  which  he 
did  with  right  good  will.  There  was  little 
conversation,  however ;  Joe  soon  said  that 
he  must  go  over  the  lands  to  see  that  the 
cattle  was  all  right ;  he  did  more,  and  even 
slept  in  his  chair,  and  the  stranger  proposed 
to  Mrs.  Warilow  a  walk  in  the  garden,  where 
the  afternoon  sun  was  now  shining  warmly. 
In  his  drive  hither  in  the  chaise,  he  had 
learned  the  exact  position  of  the  old  farmer. 
He  was,  as  he  had  observed,  so  heavily  in 
arrear  of  rent,  that  his  whole  stock  would 
not  discharge  it.  When  they  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  old  arbour,  he  communi¬ 
cated  his  proposal  to  her  father-in-law  to 
remove  to  America  ;  observing,  that  he  had 
conceived  so  great  a  sympathy  for  him,  tliat 
he  Avould  readily  advance  him  the  means  of 
conveying  over  the  whole  family. 

Mrs.  Warilow  was  naturally  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  disclosure.  Such  an  offer  fi-om  a 
casual  stranger,  when  all  fi-iends  and  family 
connections  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  solid- 
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tations  for  aid,  was  something  so  improbable 
that  she  could  not  realise  it.  “  How  can  you, 
Sir,  a  stranger  to  us,  volunteer  so  large  a  sum, 
which  we  may  never  be  in  a  position  to 
repay  ?  ” 

The  stranger  assured  her  that  the  sum  was 
by  no  means  large.  That  to  him  it  was  of 
little  consequence,  and  that  such  was  the  scope 
for  industry  and  agricultural  skill  in  America, 
that  in  a  few  years  they  could  readily  refund 
the  money,  Here,  from  what  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  told  him  of  the  new  augmented  rate 
of  rental,  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  a 
condition  of  ease  and  comfort. 

Mrs.  Warilow  seemed  to  think  deeply  on 
the  new  idea  presented  to  her,  and  then  said, 
“  Surely  God  had  sent  Mr.  Vandeleur  (so  the 
stranger  had  given  his  name),  for  their  de¬ 
liverance.  Oh,  Sir  !  ”  added  she,  “  what  shall 
we  not  owe  you  if  by  your  means  we  can  ever 
arrive  at  freedom  from  the  wretched  trouble 
that  now  weighs  us  down.  And  oh !  if  my 
poor  father  should  ever,  in  that  country,  meet 
again  his  lost  son  ! — ” 

“  He  has  lost  a  son  ?  ”  said  the  stranger, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

“  Ah,  it  is  a  sad  thing,  Sir,”  continued  Mrs. 
Warilow,  “  but  it  is  that  which  preys  on 
father’s  mind.  He  thinks  he  did  wrong  in  it, 
and  he  believes  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
has  deserted  him  ever  since.  Sure  enough, 
nothing  has  prospered  with  him,  and  yet  he 
feels  that  if  the  young  man  lives  he  has  not 
been  blameless.  He  had  not  felt  and  forgiven 
as  a  son  should.  But  he  cannot  be  living — ^no, 
he  cannot  for  all  these  years  have  bom  resent¬ 
ment,  and  sent  no  part  of  his  love  or  his 
fortune  to  his  family.  It  is  not  in  the  heart 
of  a  child  to  do  that,  except  in  a  very  evil 
nature,  and  such  was  not  that  of  this  son.” 

“  Pray  go  on,”  said  the  stranger,  “  you 
interest  me  deeply.” 

“This  thing  occurred  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  W ardow  had  two  sons.  The  eldest,  Samuel, 
was  a  fine  active  youth,  but  always  with 
a  turn  for  travel  and  adventure,  which 
was  very  trying  to  his  father’s  mind,  who 
would  have  his  sons  settle  down  in  this  their 
native  neighbourhood,  and  pursue  farming  as 
their  ancestors  had  always  done.  But  his 
eldest  son  wished  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  America. 
He  read  a  vast  deal  about  that  country  of 
winter  nights,  and  was  always  talking  of  the 
fine  life  that  might  be  led  there.  This  was 
very  annoying  to  his  father,  and  made  him 
very  angry,  the  more  so  that  Joseph,  the 
younger  son,  was  a  weakly  lad,  and  had  some¬ 
thing  left  upon  him  by  a  severe  fever,  as 
a  boy,  that  seemed  to  weaken  his  limbs  and 
his  mind.  People  thought  he  would  be 
an  idiot,  and  his  father  thought  that  his  eldest 
brother  should  stay  and  take  care  of  him,  for 
it  was  believed  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  But  this  did  not  seem 
to  weigh  with  Samuel.  Youths  full  of  life  and 
spirit  don’t  sufiiciently  consider  such  things. 
And  then  it  was  thought  that  Samuel  imagined 


that  his  father  cared  nothing  for  him,  and 
cared  only  for  the  poor  weakly  son.  He 
might  be  a  little  jealous  of  this,  and  that 
feeling  once  getting  into  people,  makes  them 
see  things  different  to  what  they  otherwise 
would,  and  do  things  that  else  they  would 
not. 

“  True  enough,  the  father  was  always  par¬ 
ticularly  wrapped  up  in  Joseph.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  needed  especial  care,  and  he 
appeared  to  watch  over  him  and  never  have 
him  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  does  so  to  this 
day.  You  have  no  doubt  remarked.  Sir,  that 
my  husband  is  peculiar.  He  never  got  over 
that  attack  in  his  boyhood,  and  he  afterwards 
grew  very  rapidly,  and  it  was  thought  he 
would  have  gone  off  in  a  consumption.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  he  is  not  quite  sharp 
in  all  things.  I  speak  freely  to  you.  Sir,  and 
as  long  habit,  and  knowing  before  I  married 
Joseph  what  was  thought  of  him,  only  could 
enable  me  to  speak  to  one  who  feels  so  kindly 
towards  us.  But  it  is  not  so — Joseph  is  more 
simple  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  No, 
Sir,  he  has  a  deal  of  sense,  and  he  has  a  very 
good  heart ;  and  it  was  because  I  perceived 
this  that  I  was  willing  to  marry  him,  and  to 
be  a  true  help  to  him,  and.  Sir,  though  we 
have  been  very  unfortunate,  I  have  never 
repented  it,  and  I  never  shall.’* 

The  stranger  took  Mrs.  Warilow’s  hand, 
pressed  it  fervently,  and  said,  “  I  honour  you. 
Madam — deeply,  truly — pray  go  on.  The 
eldest  son  left,  you  say.” 

“  Oh  yes.  Sir  !  Their  mother  died  when  the 
boys  were  about  fifteen  and  seventeen.  Samuel 
had  always  been  strongly  attached  to  his 
mother,  and  that,  no  doubt,  kept  him  at  home ; 
but  after  that  he  was  more  restless  than  ever, 
and  begged  the  father  to  give  him  money  to 
carry  himself  to  America.  The  father  refused. 
They  grew  mutually  angry ;  and  one  day, 
when  they  had  had  high  words,  the  father 
thought  Samuel  was  disrespectful,  and  struck 
him.  The  young  man  had  a  proud  spirit. 
That  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  did 
not  utter  a  word  in  reply,  but  turning,  walked 
out  of  the  house,  and  from  that  hour  has 
never  once  been  heard  of. 

“  His  father  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
for  many  years  never  spoke  of  him  but  with 
great  bitterness  and  resentment,  calling  him 
an  unnatural  and  ungrateful  son.  But  of 
late  years  he  has  softened  very  much,  and  I 
can  see  that  it  preys  on  his  mind,  and  as 
things  have  gone  against  him,  he  has  come  to 
think  that  it  is  a  judgment  on  him  for  his 
hardness  and  unreasonableness  in  not  letting 
the  poor  boy  try  his  fortune  as  he  so  yearned 
to  do. 

“  Since  I  have  been  in  the  family,  I  have 
led  him  by  degrees  to  talk  on  this  subject, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  telling 
him  he  had  meant  well,  and  since,  he  had  seen 
the  thing  in  a  different  light.  Ah,  Sir  !  how 
differently  we  see  things  when  our  heat  of 
mind  is  gone  over,  and  the  old  home  heart 
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begins  to  stir  in  us  again.  But,  since  lie  lias 
done  tliis,  and  repented  of  it,  God  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  liis  anger,  and  so  that  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  No,  Sir,  I  don’t 
think  that — but  things  have  altered  very 
much  of  late  years  in  this  country.  The 
farms  up  in  this  Peak  country  used  to  be  let 
very  low,  very  low  indeed  ;  and  now  they 
have  been  three  several  times  valued  and 
raised  since  I  can  remember.  People  cannot 
live  on  them  now,  they  really  cannot.  Then 
the  old  gentleman,  as  farming  grew  bad, 
speculated  in  lead  mines,  and  that  was  much 
worse  ;  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  was 
sorely  imposed  on,  and  lost  a  jDower  of  money; 
oh  !  so  much  that  it  is  a  misery  to  think  of. 
Then,  as  troubles,  they  say,  fly  like  crows  in 
companies,  there  came  a  very  wet  summer, 
and  all  the  corn  was  spoiled.  That  put  a 
finish  to  father’s  hopes.  He  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  old  farm  where  the  Warilows  had 
been  for  ages,  and  that  hurt  him  cruelly — it 
is  like  shifting  old  trees,  shifting  old  people  is 
— they  never  take  to  the  new  soil. 

“  But  as  J oseph  was  extremely  knowing  in 
cattle,  father  took  this  farm — it ’s  a  great 
grazing  flirm,  sir,  seven  hundred  acres,  and 
we  feeden  cattle.  You  would  not  believe  it. 
Sir,  but  we  have  only  one  man  on  this  farm 
besides  Joseph  and  father.” 

“  It  is  very  solitary,”  said  the  stranger. 

“  Ah,  Sir,  very,  but  that  we  don’t  mind — 
but  it  is  a  great  burden,  it  does  not  pay. 
Well,  but  as  to  the  lost  son.  I  came  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  sorely  this  sat  on  father’s  mind,  by 
noticing  that  whenever  I  used  to  read  in  the 
old  Bible,  on  the  shelf  in  the  house-place, 
there,  that  it  opened  of  itself  at  the  Prodigal 
Son.  A  thought  struck  me,  and  so  I  watched, 
and  I  saw  that  whenever  the  old  gentleman 
read  in  it  on  Sundays,  he  was  always  looking 
there.  It  was  some  time  before  I  ventured  to 
speak  about  it ;  but,  one  day  when  father  was 
wondering  what  could  have  been  Samuel’s 
fate,  I  said,  ^Perhaps,  father,  he  will  still 
come  home  like  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the 
Scripture,  and  if  he  does  we  ’ll  kill  the  fatted 
calf  for  him,  and  no  one  will  rejoice  in  it 
more  truly  than  Joseph  will.’” 

‘‘  When  I  had  said  it,  I  wished  I  had  not 
said  it — for  father  seemed  struck  as  with  a 
stake.  He  went  as  pale  as  death,  and  I 
thought  he  would  fall  down  in  a  fit ;  but,  at 
last,  he  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  said, — ‘  And  if  he 
does  come  he  ’ll  find  a  father’s  arms  open  to 
receive  him.’ 

“  Ah,  Sir  !  it  was  hard  work  to  comfort  him 
again.  I  thought  he  would  never  have  got 
over  it  again  ;  but,  after  that,  he  began  at 
times  to  speak  of  Samuel  to  me  of  himself, 
and  we ’ve  had  a  deal  of  talk  together  about 
him.  Sometimes  father  thinks  he  is  dead, 
and  sometimes  he  thinks  he  is  not ;  and,  true 
enough,  of  late  years,  there  have  come  flying 
rumours  from  America,  from  people  who  have 
gone  out  there,  who  have  said  they  have  seen 

him  there — and  that  he  was  a  very  great  | 
gentleman — they  were  sure  it  was  him.  But 
then  there  was  always  something  uncertain 
in  the  account,  and,  above  all,  father  said  he 
never  could  believe  that  Samuel  was  a  great 
gentleman,  and  yet  never  could  forgive  an 
angry  blow,  and  write  home  through  all  these 
years.  These  things.  Sir,  pull  the  old  man 
down,  and,  what  with  his  other  troubles, 
make  me  tremble  to  look  forward.” 

Mrs.  Warilow  stopped,  for  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  a  deep  suppressed  sob  from 
the  stranger ;  and,  turning,  she  saw  him 
sitting  with  his  handkerchief  before  his  face. 
Strange  ideas  shot  across  her  mind.  But  at 
this  moment  the  old  farmer,  having  finished 
his  after-dinner  nap,  was  coming  out  to  seek 
them.  Mr.  Vandeleur  rose,  wiped  some  tears 
from  his  face,  and  thanked  Mrs.  Warilow  for 
her  communication.  “  You  cannot  imagine,” 
he  said,  with  much  feeling,  “  how  deeply  you 
have  touched  me.  You  cannot  believe  how 
much  what  you  have  said  resembles  incidents 
in  my  own  hfe.  Depend  upon  it.  Madam, 
your  brother  will  turn  up.  I  feel  strongly 
incited  to  help  in  it.  We  will  have  a  search 
after  him,  if  it  be  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Red  River.  If  he  lives,  he  will  be  found  ; 
and  I  feel  a  persuasion  that  he  will  be.” 

They  now  met  the  old  man,  and  all  walked 
into  the  house.  After  tea,  there  was  much 
talk  of  America.  Mr.  Vandeleur  related 
many  things  in  his  own  history.  He  drew 
such  pictures  of  American  life,  and  farming, 
and  hunting  in  the  woods ;  of  the  growth  of 
new  families,  and  the  prosperous  abundance 
in  which  the  people  lived  ;  that  all  were 
extremely  interested  in  his  account.  Joe  sate 
devouring  the  story  with  wonder,  luxuriating 
especially  in  the  idea  of  those  immense  herds 
of  cattle  in  the  prairies ;  and  the  old  man 
even  declared  that  there  he  should  like  to  go 
and  lay  his  bones.  “Perhaps,”  added  he, 
“there  I  should,  some  day,  find  again  my 
Sam.  But  no,  he  must  be  dead,  or  he  would 
have  written.  Many  die  in  the  swamps  and 
from  fever,  don’t  they.  Sir  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  many,  many,”  said  Mr.  Vandeleur, 
“and  yet  there  are  often  as  miraculous  re¬ 
coveries.  For  many  years  I  was  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Surveyor.  It  was  my  business  to  survey 
new  tracts  for  sale.  I  was  the  solitary 
pioneer  of  the  population  ;  with  a  single 
man  to  carry  my  chain,  and  to  assist  me  in 
cutting  a  path  through  the  dense  woods. 

I  lived  in  the  woods  for  years,  for  months 
seeing  no  soul  but  a  few  v/andering  Indians. 
Sometimes  we  were  in  peril  from  jealous  and 
savage  squatters  ;  sometimes  were  compelled 
to  flee  before  the  monster  grisly  bear.  I  have 
a  strange  fascinating  feeling  now  of  those 
days,  and  of  our  living  for  weeks  in  the  great 
caves  in  the  White  Mountains,  since  become 
the  resort  of  summer  tourists,  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  ‘Notch’  glittering  opposite,  far  above 
us,  and  above  the  ancient  woods.  These 
were  days  of  real  hardship,  and  we  often  saw 
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sights  of  sad  sorrow.  Families  making  their 
way  to  distant  and  wild  localities,  plundered 
by  the  inhuman  squatters,  or  by  the  Indians, 
and  others  seized  by  the  still  more  merciless 
swamp  fever,  perishing  without  help,  and  often 
all  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

“  Ah  !  I  remember  now  one  ease — it  is 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but  I  never  can 
forget  it.  It  was  a  young,  thin  man — he  could 
scarcely  be  twenty.  He  had  been  left  by  his 
party  in  the  last  stage  of  fever.  They  had 
raised  a  slight  booth  of  green  bushes  over 
him,  and  placed  a  pumpkin-shell  of  water  by 
his  side,  and  a  broken  tea-cup  to  help  himself 
with  ;  but  he  was  too  weak,  and  was  fast 
sinking  there  all  alone  in  that  vast  wilderness. 
The  paleness  of  death  appeared  in  his  sunken 
features,  the  feebleness  of  death  in  his  wasted 
limbs.  He  was  a  youth  who,  like  many 
others,  had  left  his  friends  in  Europe,  and 
now  longed  to  let  them  know  his  end.  He 
summoned  his  failing  powers  to  give  me  a 
sacred  message.  He  mentioned  the  place 
whence  he  last  came.” 

“  Where  was  it  1  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  wild  excitement.  “  Where — what 
was  it  ?  It  must  be  my  Sam !  ” 

“  No,  that  could  not  be,”  said  the  stranger, 
startled  by  the  old  man’s  emotion  ;  “  it  was 
not  this  place — it  was — I  remember  it — it  was 
another  name  — W ell  — W ell  — W elland  was 
the  place.” 

The  old  man  gave  a  cry,  and  would  have 
fallen  from  his  chair,  but  the  stranger  sprung 
forward  and  caught  him  in  his  arms.  There 
was  a  moment’s  silence,  broken  only  by  a 
deep  groan  from  the  old  man,  and  a  low  mur¬ 
mur  from  his  lips — “Yes!  I  knew  it — he 
is  dead !  ” 

“No,  no!  he  is  not  dead!”  cried  the 
stranger — “  he  lives  ;  he  recovered  !  ” 

“Where  is  he  then? — Where  is  my  Sam  ? — 
let  me  know !  ” — cried  the  old  man,  recovering 
and  standing  wildly  up — “  I  must  see  him  ! 
I  must  to  him  !  ” 

“  Father  !  —  father  ! — it  is  Sam  !  ” — cried 
his  son  Joe — “I  know  him  !— I  know  him! 
— this  is  he  !  ” 

“  Where  ? — who  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  father, 
looking  round  bewildered. 

“  Here  !  ”  said  the  stranger,  kneeling  before 
the  old  man,  and  clasping  his  hand,  and 
bathing  it  with  tears.  “  Here,  father,  is  your 
lost  and  unworthy  son.  Father  ! — I  return 
like  the  Prodigal  Son.  ‘  I  have  sinned  before 
Heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants.’  ” 

The  old  man  clasped  his  son  in  his  arms, 
and  they  wept  in  silence. 

But  Joe  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  re¬ 
covered  brother,  and  he  gave  him  a  hug  as 
vigorous  as  one  of  those  grisly  bears  that 
Sam  had  mentioned.  “  Ah  !  Sam  !  ” — he  said 
— “  how  I  have  wanted  thee,  but  I  always  saw 
thee  a  slim  chap,  such  as  thou  went  away — 
and  now  thou  art  twice  as  big,  and  twice  as 
old,  and  yet  I  knew  thee  by  thy  eyes.” 


The  two  brothers  cordially  embraced,  and 
the  returned  wanderer  also  embraced  his 
comely  sister  affectionately,  and  said,  “You 
had  nearly  found  me  out  in  the  garden.” 

“  Ah,  what  a  startle  you  gave  me  !  ”  she 
replied,  wiping  away  her  tears,-  “but  this  is 
so  unexpected,  so  heavenly.”  She  ran  off, 
and  returning  -with  the  whole  troop  of  her 
children,  said,  “There,  there  is  your  dear, 
lost  uncle  !  ” 

The  uncle  caught  them  up,  one  after 
another,  and  kissed  them  rapturously. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  mother,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  eldest  boy,  a  fine, 
rosy-looking  fellow,  “  what  name  this  has  ? 
It  is  Samuel  Warilow  !  We  did  not  forget 
the  one  that  was  away.” 

“He  will  find  another  Samuel  in  America,” 
said  his  uncle,  again  snatching  him  up,  “  and 
a  Joe,  and  a  Thomas,  the  grandfather’s  name. 
My  blessed  mother  there  lives  again  in  a 
lovely  blue-eyed  girl ;  and  should  God  send 
me  another  daughter,  there  shall  be  a  Milli- 
cent,  too  !  ” 

Meantime  the  old  man  stood  gazing  in¬ 
satiably  on  his  son.  “  Ah,  Sam  !  ”  said  he, 
as  his  son  again  turned,  and  took  his  hand, 
“  I  was  very  hard  to  thee,  and  yet  thou  hast 
been  hard  to  us  too.  Thou  art  married,  too, 
and,  with  all  our  names  grafted  on  new  stems, 
thou  never  wrote  to  us.  It  Avas  not  well.” 

“No,  father,  it  was  not  well.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  fault — my  great  fault ;  but  let  me 
justify  myself.  I  never  forgot  you  ;  but 
for  many  years  I  was  a  wanderer,  and  an 
unsuccessful  man.  My  pride  would  not  let 
me  send  under  these  circumstances  to  those 
who  had  always  said  that  I  should  come  to 
beggary  and  shame.  Excuse  me,  that  I  men¬ 
tion  these  hard  words.  My  pride  was  always 
great ;  and  those  words  haunted  me. 

“  But  at  length,  when  Providence  had 
blessed  me  greatly,  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  I  determined  to  come  and  seek  for¬ 
giveness  and  reconciliation ;  and,  God  be 
praised  !  I  have  found  both.  We  will  away 
home  together,  father.  I  have  wealth  beyond 
all  my  wants  and  wishes ;  my  greatest  joy 
will  be  to  bestow  some  of  it  on  you.  My 
early  profession  of  a  surveyor  gave  me  great 
opportunities  of  perceiving  where  the  tide  of 
population  would  direct  itself,  and  property 
consequently  rise  rapidly  in  value.  I  there¬ 
fore  purchased  vast  tracts  for  small  sums, 
which  are  now  thickly  peopled,  and  my 
possessions  are  immense.  I  am  a  member  of 
Congress.  The  next  day,  the  two  brothers 
drove  over  to  Bakewell,  where  Joe  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  whole  arrears  paid 
down  to  the  astonished  steward,  on  condition 
that  he  gave  an  instant  release  from  the  farm  ; 
and  Joe  ordered,  at  the  auctioneer’s,  large 
posters  to  be  placarded  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Peak,  and  advertisements  to 
be  inserted  in  all  the  principal  papers  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  of  the  sale  of  his  stock 
that  day  fortnight. 
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We  have  only  to  record  that  it  sold  well, 
and  that  the  Warilows  of  Welland,  and  more 
recently  of  Scarthin  Farm,  are  now  flourish¬ 
ing  on  another  and  more  pleasant  Welland  on 
the  Hudson.  There  is  a  certain  tall,  town¬ 
like  house  which  the  traveller  sees  high  on  a 
hill  amongst  the  woods,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  as  the  steamer  approaches  the 
Katskill  Mountains.  There  live  the  Warilows, 
and,  far  back  on  the  rich  slopes  that  lie  behind 
the  mountanis,  and  in  richer  meadows,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  forests  and  other  hills,  rove  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  Joe  ;  and  there  comes 
Squire  Sam,  when  the  Session  at  Washington 
is  over,  and,  surrounded  by  sons  and  nephews, 
ranges  the  old  woods,  and  shoots  the  hill- 
turkey  and  the  roe.  There  is  another  comely 
and  somewhat  matronly  lady  sitting  with  the 
comely  and  sunny-spirited  Millicent,  the 
happy  mistress  of  the  new  Welland  ;  and  a 
little  Millicent  tumbles  on  the  carpet  at  their 
feet.  The  Warilows  of  Welland  all  bless  the 
Prodigal  Son,  who,  unlike  the  one  of  old,  came 
back  rich  to  an  indigent  father,  and  made  the 
old  man’s  heart  grow  young  again  with  joy. 


GENIUS  AND  LIBEETY. 


Nothing  has  been  so  deservedly  dear  to 
the  best  part  of  the  human  race  as  liberty  ; 
nothing  has  been  so  longed  for,  fought  for, 
praised.  And  yet  few  things  have  been  so 
much  misunderstood  or  abused,  or  have  so 
often  been  made  a  cloak  for  unworthy  designs. 
“  O,  Liberty  ! — how  many  crimes  have  been 
done  in  thy  name  !  ”  was  the  mournful 
exclamation  of  the  beautiful  and  gifted 
Madame  Eoland,  as  she  mounted  the  steps  to 
the  guillotine  ;  and  never  did  the  free  and  free¬ 
dom-loving  Englishman  regard  his  favourite 
goddess  so  steadfastly  as  during  the  recent 
convulsions  in  Europe. 

The  connection  between  liberty  and  genius 
is  neither  forced  nor  imaginary.  It  is  no 
mere  figure  of  the  rhetorician,  giving  glitter 
to  his  sentence  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Sun¬ 
shine  is  not  more  needful  to  the  flower  than 
hberty  is  to  the  growth  of  genius.  Without 
it  the  intellectual  powers  never  reach  their 
full  development — ^never  put  forth  that  flower 
of  the  mind  which  we  call  Genius. 

All  history  proves  that  liberty  in  a  nation — 
the  spirit  of  nationality — is  essential  to  the 
development  of  genius  ;  that  genius  never 
springs  up  but  where  there  exists  pride  of 
country  and  the  self-respect  of  the  freeman  ; 
and  that,  where  existing,  it  never  survives 
their  extinction.  Let  us  transport  oui*selves 
back  two  thousand  years,  and  take  a  picture 
from  the  annals  of  Greece.  Let  us  shadow 
forth,  however  faintly,  that  divine  excellence 
in  art  which  has  immortalised  the  country  of 
Homer  and  Phidias,  and  inquire  whence  it 
came  and  how  it  disappeared. 

Serene  beneath  a  cloudless  heaven,  golden 
in  the  light  of  a  mellow  sunset,  we  behold 
Athens,  radiant  with  temples  and  statues. 
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smiling  from  the  summit  of  her  Acropolis 
upon  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Salamis,  and  lifting  into  her  calm  bright  skies 
a  thousand  shapes  of  dazzling  marble.  On 
that  temple-crowned  summit,  within  the  noble 
walls  of  the  Pantheon,  Aspasia  and  the  great 
and  high  of  Athens  are  gazing  in  admiration 
on  the  matchless  statue  of  Minerva,  just 
placed  on  its  pedestal ;  while  hard  by  stands 
Phidias,  surveying  cahnly,  thoughtfully,  his 
newly  completed  master-piece,  the  Temple  of 
the  Virgins,  the  world-renowned  Parthenon. 
— It  is  the  golden  age  of  Sculpture  and  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Yonder  the  lively,  impressible  Athenians  are 
pouring  at  mid-day  from  the  open  portals  of  the 
Theatre,  with  heart  and  soul  still  vibrating  to 
the  wonderful  tragedies  of  Hlschylus  and 
Sophocles — the  earliest  which  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  still  uneclipsed  in  their  stern  colossal 
grandeur.  As  the  crowd  spread  themselves 
over  the  public  square,  they  are  arrested  by 
the  ever-welcome  sight  of  a  master-piece  of 
Xeuxis.  A  picture  of  a  boy  and  grapes  is 
suspended  there  for  public  criticism.  So 
admirable  is  the  limner’s  skill — thus  runs  the 
legend — that  the  passing  birds  stoop  to  peck 
at  the  glowing  fruit.  But  beside  it  hangs  a 
rival  etibrt  of  painting — and  the  citizens  must 
decide  to  which  the  prize  of  merit  is  to  be 
awarded.  The  crowd  gaze  curiously  upon  a 
drapery  which  seems  to  hide  it  from  view. 
They  wonder  what  loom  could  produce  so  soft 
a  texture  ;  colours  of  such  glowing  harmony. 
“  Withdraw  now  your  curtain  !  ”  exclaims 
Xeuxis,  proud  of  the  tribute  which  the  wan¬ 
derers  of  the  air  have  rendered  to  his  genius, 
and  no  longer  able  to  control  his  cuiiosity. 
Parrahisius,  his  rival,  smiles  triumphantly  : — 
“  Xeuxis  deceives  birds  :  I  deceive  Xeuxis  !  ” 
That  drapery  was  the  picture  ! — It  is  the 
heyday  of  Painting. 

A  crowd  in  the  Agora !  The  varying 
robes  bespeak  the  mingling  of  noble  and 
artisan  alike  ;  and  that  assembly  is  swaying 
to  and  fro  with  tempestuous  impulses — 
shouting  for  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  de¬ 
manding  the  gauntlet  of  mortal  combat  to  be 
flung  in  the  teeth  of  all  Greece,  and  longing, 
as  with  the  fiery  vehemence  of  youth,  to  add 
the  sword  of  Mars  to  the  olive-bough  of 
presiding  Athene.  But  lo,  how  that  surging 
crowd  is  stilling  % — Mark,  how  the  clang  of 
voices  subsides  !  Pericles  is  mounting  the 
rostrum.  Beautiful  in  form,  fiery  and  com¬ 
prehensive  in  mtellect — ever  self-possessed,  as 
if  the  calm  of  the  passionless  gods  were  in 
his  breast — supreme  in  wielding  the  hearts  of 
men  to  all  lofty  purposes — in  that  hour  of  a 
people’s  frenzy. 

He  called  across  the  tumult, 

And  it  fell  !  ” 

His  audience  said  it  thundered  and  lightened, 
as  they  listened  to  that  rolling  flashing  elo¬ 
quence. — It  is  the  triumph  of  Oratory. 

YE  the  genius  of  Greece  is  rising  in  beauty 
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everywhere,  on  land  and  sea — the  blue  ^gean, 
gemmed  with  the  “  sparkling  Cyclades,” 
bearing,  like  floating  flower-baskets,  the  Isles 
of  Greece  on  its  calm  surface.  On  the  lovely 
bay-indented  shores  of  Ionia,  wdiere  the  vines 
are  trailing  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree, 
lighting  the  emerald  woods  with  their  pui-ple 
clusters,  sits  merry  Anacreon,  singing  of  love 
and  wine  in  undying  strains.  Light-hearted 
old  man,  sing  on ! — until,  in  luckless  hour, 
tlie  choking  grape-stone  end  at  once  thy  lays, 
thy  loves,  and  thy  life  !  The  lofty  strains  of 
Alcteus  and  Simonides  make  the  AEgean 
shores  to  re-echo  their  undying  hatred  of 
tyrannic  power ;  while,  on  her  Lesbian  isle, 
hapless  Sappho,  weary  of  a  fame  that  camiot 
bring  her  love,  leaps  from  the  cliffs  of  Leucas 
into  the  sea  ;  but  lives  for  ever  in  her  coun- 
tiy’s  memory  as  the  Tenth  Muse. 

Whence  came  the  efflorescence  of  Grecian 
genius,  in  the  age  of  Pericles  ?  The  Persians 
had  recently  been  defeated ;  a  handful  of 
Greeks  had  overthrown  the  proud  chivalry  of 
Asia ;  the  thunderbolts  of  Marathon  and 
Platsea  had  hurled  the  invading  m)rriads  from 
the  Hellenic  shores.  A  shout  of  exultation 
and  joy  arose  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Grecian  land.  They  were  free  ! — ^they 
were  a  nation  !  In  a  single  generation  Grecian 
genius  reached  its  zenith ;  but  in  another 
century  it  was  over — its  lustre  was  past,  its 
light  dying.  Philip  of  Macedon  first  struck 
down  Hellenic  liberty  on  the  field  of  Chse- 
ronea ;  and  blow  after  blow  follo  wed,  levelling 
the  old  Greek  pride,  crushing  the  life  out  of 
the  nation’s  heai-t ;  till  at  length  the  haughty 
Eoman  strode  in,  and  laid  his  mailed  grasp 
on  all.  Such  were  the  antecedents  of  the 
heyday  of  Grecian  genius — such  were  con¬ 
comitants  of  its  decline. 

Foreign  conquest  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
great  extinguisher  of  national  genius.  Let  us 
imagine  a  case  near  home.  Suppose  an  enemy 
w^ere  suddenly  to  surprise  us.  With  the  first 
sound  of  the  enemy’s  cannon.  Genius  would 
forsake  her  studies.  She  could  not  see  the 
ideal  through  the  smoke  of  the  foeman’s 
batteries.  In  that  hour  of  national  degra¬ 
dation  she  would  hear  alone  the  voice  of 
Patriotism  ;  but  sharing  in  its  fall,  would 
languish,  if  not  utterly  expire.  Architecture 
would  cease  to  adorn  a  land  no  longer  our 
ovm ;  the  sculptor  would  break  his  chisel, 
rather  than  immortalise  the  forms  of  his 
tyrants ;  Poetry,  shorn  of  her  many-coloured 
beams,  would  survive  only  in  elegy,  or  in 
degrading  effusions  in  honour  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  invaders.  Pride  would  be  crushed  from 
the  nation’s  heart. 

The  noble  spirit  of  independence,  which  is 
the  accompaniment  of  all  real  genius,  would 
find  a  place  no  more  in  the  bosom  of  slaves. 
The  old  heroic  recollections  of  the  nation, 
the  heritage  of  centuries  of  glory,  would  be 
swept  at  once  away.  The  deeds  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  would  no  longer  thrill  like  a  trumpet- 
call  to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  stirring  us  to 


emulate  their  exploits.  Present  subjugation, 
present  degradation,  would  sweep  in  like  an 
obscuring  cloud,  and  hide  from  us  the  in¬ 
spiring  vision  of  the  Past.  Take  from  man 
his  dignity,  his  self-respect,  and  you  dry  up 
the  fountains  from  which  genius  flows.  Ex¬ 
cellence  is  blasted,  though  mediocrity  may 
remain.  A  slave  may  do  his  task — may 
sweat  his  hour  in  the  gangs  of  the  planter  or 
in  the  ranks  of  the  despot ;  but  look  not 
there  for  genius — that  is  the  divine  offspring 
of  Freedom  alone. 

Had  not  the  disaster  of  Moscow  broken  the 
wing  of  Gallic  ambition — had  the  conquest  of 
Napoleon  been  handed  down  unimpaired  to 
his  successors,  we  would  have  had  too  ample 
corroboration  of  this  in  our  own  day.  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  modem  Europe  has  so  strengthened 
the  vitality  of  nations,  that  they  live  through 
a  thousand  perils  that  would  have  crushed 
the  old  empires  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  to 
this  vitality,  and  the  almost  superhuman 
vigour  with  which  these  nations  resist  or  fling 
off’  the  fetters  of  conquest,  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  has  been  unbroken  among  us  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  conquest 
that  smothered  civilisation  in  the  old  uni¬ 
versal  empires  ;  it  was  conquest  that  succes¬ 
sively  terminated  in  each  a  long  career  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  triumphant  processions  of 
Victory  are  always  closed  with  the  wan  and 
broken  shade  of  Genius.  The  grave  which 
closes  over  Liberty  also  hides  Genius  from 
the  upper  earth. 

Pride  of  country — ^national  egotism — was 
far  stronger  in  old  times  than  even  now. 
The  early  nations  of  the  world  grew  up  alone 
— ^without  intercommunication — ^without  bor¬ 
rowing  anything  from  their  neighbours  :  each 
worked  out  for  itself  its  own  civilisation. 
And  each  accordingly  esteemed  itself  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  all  other,  barbarians.  Each 
hated  and  despised  the  other  ;  and  to  be  con¬ 
quered  by  the  stranger — to  see  their  own 
glories,  their  own  pride,  dashed  into  the  dust, 
and  a  people  whom  they  had  despised,  lording 
it  in  their  palaces,  utterly  broke  the  nation’s 
heart. 

Nineveh — whose  mighty  ruins,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  are  astonishing 
earth’s  sages — ^built  no  more  after  the  rival 
standards  of  Babylon  were  planted  on  her 
walls ;  and  Babylon  the  Great,  which  has 
left  its  name  as  a  byeword  of  opulence  and 
spendour,  dates  its  decay  from  the  bloody 
nocturnal  entry  of  Cyrus  and  his  Persians. 
From  the  day  when  the  battle  of  Arbela 
struck  the  diadem  from  the  brow  of  the 
second  Darius,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Greeks 
rang  through  the  streets  of  Persepolis,  art 
and  genius  forsook  the  land  of  Zoroaster,  the 
royal  cities  of  Persia  began  to  crumble.  Al¬ 
though  stately  with  edifices,  second  in  beauty 
only  to  those  of  Greece,  thenceforth  no  hand 
was  put  forth  to  uphold  their  splendour ; 
their  environs  once  made  fertile  by  irrigating 
streams,  grew  parched  and  flinty  deserts  ;  and 
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their  very  sites  slipped  from  the  world’s 
memory.  Not  long  ago,  a  traveller  among 
the  barren  and  waterless  mountains  of  Persia 
came  unexpectedly  on  a  magnificent  ruin 
standing  silent  and  solitary  on  a  deserted 
plain,  with  polished  stone  and  broken  columns 
strewing  the  soil  all  around.  It  was  the 
Tchelminar,  the  Hall  of  Pillars,  built  by  the 
Genii,  said  the  Arabs,  amid  the  lone  deserts 
of  Merdusht.  But  history  told  another  tale  ; 
and  research  made  plain  to  the  world  that 
there  stood  the  long-lost  ruins  of  royal  Per- 
sepolis,  the  city  of  the  Great  King — that  there 
stood  all  its  palaces  that  had  survived  the 
frenzied  torches  of  Alexander,  and  the 
wasting  decay  of  Time. 

Look  at  the  wondrous  Valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  after  the  desolation  of  two  thousand 
years,  what  do  we  yet  see  1  A  land  of  ruins  ! 
A  mass  of  monuments,  reared  by  Genius  for 
eternity;  but  enduring  in  their  pride  and 
completeness  only  while  liberty  lasted.  The 
quarries  of  Silsily  teem  with  sculptors — nume¬ 
rous  and  busy  as  swarming  bees — carving  out 
gigantic  monohths : — Sphinxes,  Menmons,  and 
propyla — from  the  solid  rock.  They  retire  for 
the  night  to  resume  their  labour  to-morrow  ; 
but  over  that  morrow  bursts  the  insatiable 
Persian.  Art,  Genius,  the  whole  nation  is 
suddenly  petrified,  as  if  by  enchantment.  To¬ 
day  you — the  steam-boat  traveller — stand  in 
those  quarries,  and  believe  that  the  morrow  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  still  survives.  You 
see  the  marks  of  the  very  tools  with  which 
Genius  wrought ;  you  behold  her  works  in 
various  stages ;  here  a  rough-hewn  Apis,  there 
a  finished  Memnon,  only  awaiting  the  one  last 
blow  to  detach  it  from  its  parent  rock.  The 
very  tracks  of  the  wheels  which  had  come  to 
transport  the  statue  to  Edfou  or  to  Thebes  are 
visible.  When  Cambyses,  flushed  with  victory, 
stabbed  with  his  own  hand  the  living  sacred  bull 
Apis,  and  commanded  the  bones  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  be  beaten  with  rods,  he  struck  to  the  heart 
the  Genius  of  the  Nile.  She  could  no  longer 
make  her  land  and  her  gods  glorious  with 
architecture  ;  for  her  deities  were  proscribed, 
j  and  her  land  was  the  stranger’s.  The  heart 
!  of  the  nation  suddenly  ceased  to  beat.  Liberty 

1  was  never  resuscitated ;  therefore,  Genius 

1  had  expired  for  ever. 

Even  Home,  the  iron  mistress  of  the  world, 
— the  latest  and  greatest  of  the  universal 
monarchies,  and  which  seemed  to  unite  in  one 
the  vitality  and  power  of  all  her  predecessors, 
— even  her  haughty  sons  drooped  on  the  fall 
of  the  Capitol,  on  the  capture  of  the  Eternal 
City,  on  the  uncrowm'ng  of  the  Seven-Hilled 
Queen  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  Two 
thousand  marble  statues,  and  palaces  not  less 
beautiful  than  countless,  stood  in  her  streets, 
— on  that  dread  night,  when  the  Gothic 
trumpet  rang  throng  the  slumbering  city, 
her  sons  started  from  their  efieminate  couches 
only  to  find  themselves  slaves.  That  was 

1  the  last  hour  of  the  old  Roman  Art.  No 
'i  more  statues  were  chiselled,  no  more  pa- 

latial  edifices  built.  The  Goth  ruled  in 
the  Capitol,  and  Genius  forsook  her  old 
shrines. 

As  foreign  thraldom  extinguishes  genius 
in  a  country,  social  slavery  smothers  genius 
in  the  individual,  and  where  there  is  no  breath, 
there  can  be  no  aspirations.  The  system  of 
caste — which  divides  a  people  into  sections 
and  different  ranks,  sternly  restricting  each  to 
station  and  pursuit — ^has  at  some  period  or 
other  existed  more  or  less  stringently  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  early  dawn  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  such  a  system,  viewed  in  regard  to  Art 
alone,  was  indeed  advantageous.  Printing  was 
then  unknown,  and  letters  were  a  mystery.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  and  news,  which  now  per¬ 
meates  every  corner  of  society,  had  then  no 
existence.  No  one  knew  what  was  going  on 
except  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  system  of  caste  was 
the  most  likely  to  obviate  the  impediments  to 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  arts  :  for  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  fathers  were  thus  transmitted  directly  to 
their  children ;  and  the  spread  of  improve¬ 
ments  was  comparatively  easy  among  a  class, 
all  of  whose  members  were  bound  together  by 
community  of  station  and  employment.  But 
when  knowledge  is  easy  of  communication,  the 
system  becomes  pernicious.  Knowledge  is  the 
life-blood  of  Genius,  and  must,  when  it  can, 
be  spread  and  circulated.  AVhen  confined  to 
caste  of  station.  Genius  droops  for  the  want  of 
it.  Genius  is  aspiring,  but  caste  chains  it 
immovably  to  one  station.  Genius  is  impulse, 
action  ;  it  cannot  move  in  fetters.  Pent  up 
within  the  walls  of  conventional  rank,  Ge¬ 
nius  collapses, — her  mspirations  can  only  be 
drawn  from  the  atmospheres  of  boundless 
liberty. 

Conquest  and  tyranny  must  ever  be  short¬ 
lived.  A  free  state  always,  in  the  end,  lives 
down  a  despotism.  The  latter  derives  talent 
from  one  class  only,  while  in  the  former  it 
leaps  up  from  all.  Even  when  Liberty  is 
born  in  blood  and  nursed  on  carnage,  she  is 
the  foster  child  of  Genius.  The  extraordinary 
development  of  talent  by  France  during  her 
first  Revolution,  has  no  parallel  among  the 
then  despotic  powers  of  the  Continent. 
Though  the  strife  was  horrible  and  san¬ 
guinary,  it  summoned  every  man  in  France 
to  exertion  ;  while  the  path  to  the  guillotine 
was  trodden  smooth  by  victims,  it  threw  open 
the  road  to  honour,  and  thousands  entered. 

The  man  who  raised  himself  from  subaltern 
of  artillery  to  the  Imperial  throne ;  who  be¬ 
held  the  half  of  Europe  beneath  the  shadow 
of  his  sceptre  ;  who  wedded  the  daughter 
of  the  Caesars,  and  raised  around  his  throne 
a  martial  galaxy  unparalleled  in  the  world’s 
history — was  the  offspring  of  Liberty  ;  of  gory 
Liberty  ;  such  Liberty  as  makes  Genius  shine 
forth  with  preternatural  lustre  —  but  only 
develops  it  in  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
happiness  of  the  many. 

Happily,  here  in  England,  she  sheds  her 
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influence  unrestrained  and  untarnished.  She 
chokes  not  genius  with  caste.  Our  aristocracy 
is  even  invigorated  from  the  ranks  of  the 
commons.  Scores  of  titled  families  die  out  in 
a  century,  and  their  place  is  filled  up  with 
the  worthiest  of  the  nation.  Be  a  man  the 
son  of  a  coal-merchant,  like  Eldon  and  Stowell 
— or  of  a  cotton-spinner,  like  Peel — ^the  path 
to  wealth  and  fame  is  ever  open  to  him.  A 
tradesman’s  son  may  die  on  the  woolsack. 
A  clerk  may  rise,  like  Clive,  to  be  a  Governor- 
General.  The  fourth  son  of  a  country  parson, 
like  Nelson,  may  find  a  tomb  among  the  great 
ones  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Turn  to  our 
Senate  ;  consider  its  annals  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  say  if  France,  with  her  triple 
Kevolution,  can  present  a  parallel  to  the 
genius  there  developed — if  France,  stirred  to 
the  very  dregs  by  frantic  struggles  after 
hberty,  can  equal  the  steady  glories  of  a 
nation  inured  to  freedom. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done — one 
word  to  the  student  who  may  peruse  these 
pages — ^to  the  young  aspirant,  who  sees  life 
as  yet  only  through  the  bright  colouring  of 
youth,  or  in  the  unreal  guise  which  it  wears 
to  the  recluse. 

There  is  a  self-imposed  thraldom  more  fatal 
to  genius  than  the  blight  of  external  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  beneath  the  allurements  of  passion 
there  lurks  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage. 
No  man  ever  excelled  without  the  exercise  of 
much  self-denial.  “  To  live  like  a  hermit,  and 
work  like  a  horse,”  *  is  the  surest  of  aU  roads 
to  fame,  and  has  been  the  uninviting  path 
trodden  by  most  of  those  who  have  risen  to 
permanent  renown.  True  liberty,  the  hberty 
which  genius  demands,  consists  as  much  in 
exemption  from  the  slavery  within  as  from 
the  slavery  without.  Let  the  young  aspirant 
ever  remember,  that  whatever  elevates  man’s 
nature,  whatever  hfts  him  above  the  trammels 
of  earth,  and  places  him  nearer  heaven,  pro¬ 
portionally  elevates  his  genius ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  passion  immoderately 
indulged  is  a  fetter  placed  on  his  intellect ; 
that  every  loitering  in  the  mazes  of  unwhole¬ 
some  pleasure,  if  redeemable  at  all,  must  one 
day  be  redeemed  at  too  dear  a  price.  “  The 
Present  and  the  Future  are  rivals,”  said 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  to  his  pupils,  “and 
whoever  pays  court  to  the  one,  must  resign 
the  other.” 


ATLANTIC  WAYES. 

One  brisk  March  morning,  in  the  year  1848, 
the  brave  Steam-Ship,  Hibernia,  rolled  about 
in  the  most  intoxicated  fashion  on  the  broad 
Atlantic,  in  north  latitude  fifty-one,  and  west 
longitude  thirty-eight,  fifty — ^the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  a  hard  gale  from  the  west-south-west. 
To  most  of  the  passengers  the  grandeur  of 
the  waters  was  a  mockery,  the  fine  bearing 
of  the  ship  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Everything  was  made  tight  on  deck  ;  if  any 

*  Lord  Eldon’s  words,  applied  to  himself. 


passenger  had  left  a  toothpick  on  one  of  the 
seats,  he  would  assuredly  have  found  it  lashed 
to  a  near  railing.  Eope  was  coiled  about 
every  imaginable  item ;  and  water  dripped 
from  every  spar  of  the  gallant  vessel.  Now  it 
seemed  as  though  she  were  travelling  along 
through  a  brilliant  gallery,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  glittering  walls  of  water ;  now  she 
climbed  one  of  the  crested  walls,  and  an  abyss, 
dark  and  terrible  as  the  famous  Maelstrom, 
which  can’t  be  found  anywhere,  yawned  to 
receive  her.  The  snorts  of  the  engine  seemed 
to  defy  the  angry  waters ;  and  occasionally 
when  a  monster  wave  coiled  about  the  ship, 
and  thundered  against  her,  she  staggered  for  ' 
a  moment,  only  to  renew  the  battle  with  fresh 
energy. 

The  cooks  and  stewards  went  placidly 
through  their  several  daily  avocations  on 
board  this  rolling,  fighting,  shaking  craft. 
If  they  had  been  Belgravian  servants,  or 
club-house  waiters,  they  could  not  have  per¬ 
formed  their  duties  with  more  profound  un¬ 
concern.  Their  coolness  appeared  nothing 
less  than  heroic  to  the  poor  tumbled  heaps 
of  clothes  with  human  beings  inside,  who 
were  scattered  about  the  cabins  below.  An 
unhappy  wight  who  had  never  before  been  five 
miles  from  Boston,  was  anxiously  inquiring 
of  the  chief  steward  the  precise  time  in  the 
course  of  that  evening  that  the  vessel  might 
be  expected  to  founder  ;  while  another  stew¬ 
ard,  with  provoking  pertinacity,  was  asking 
how  many  would  dme  in  the  saloon  at  six, 
with  the  same  business-hke  unconcern,  as  if 
the  ship  were  gliding  along  on  glass.  So 
tremendous  was  the  tossing ;  so  extreme 
the  apparent  uncertainty  of  any  event  ex¬ 
cept  a  watery  terminus  to  all  expectation, 
that  this  sort  of  coolness  appeared  almost 
wicked. 

Then  there  was  a  monster  in  British 
form  actually  on  deck — ^not  braving,  it  was 
said,  but  tempting  the  storm  to  sweep  him 
into  eternity.  He  astonished  even  the  ship’s 
officers.  The  cook  did  not  hesitate  to  venture 
a  strong  opinion  against  the  sanity  of  a  man 
who  might,  if  he  chose,  be  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  cabin  out  of  harm’s  way,  but  who  would 
remain  upon  deck,  in  momentary  danger  of 
being  blown  overboard.  The  cook’s  theory 
was  not  ill  supported  by  the  subject  of  it ;  for 
he  was  continually  placing  himself  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  odd  places  and  grotesque  postures. 
Sometimes  he  scrambled  up  on  the  cuddy-roof ; 
then  he  rolled  down  again  on  the  saloon-deck  ; 
now  he  got  himself  blown  up  on  the  paddle- 
box  ;  that  was  not  high  enough  for  him,  for 
when  the  vessel  sunk  into  a  trough  of  the 
sea,  he  stood  on  tip-toe,  trying  to  look  over 
the  nearest  wave.  A  consultation  was  held 
in  the  cuddy,  and  a  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  that  the  amateur  of  wind  and 
water  (which  burst  over  him  every  minute) 
was  either  an  escaped  lunatic  or — a  College 
Professor. 

It  was  resolved  ne7n.  con.  that  he  was  the 
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latter ;  and  from  that  moment  nobody  was 
surprised  at  anything  he  might  choose  to  do, 
even  while  the  Hibernia  was  labouring  in 
what  the  mate  was  pleased  to  caU  the  most 
“lively”  manner.  The  Professor,  however, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  sufferers  below,  who 
thought  it  was  enough  to  feel  the  height 
of  the  waves,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of 
measuring  them,  pursued  his  observations  in 
the  face  of  the  contempt  of  the  official  conclave 
above  mentioned.  He  took  up  his  position 
on  the  cuddy-roof,  which  was  exactly  twenty- 
three  feet  three  inches  above  the  ship’s 
line  of  flotation,  and  there  watched  the 
mighty  mountains  that  sported  with  the 
brave  vessel.  He  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  height  of  these  majestic  waves,  but  he 
found  that  the  crests  rose  so  far  above  the 
horizon  from  the  point  where  he  was  standing, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  without  gain¬ 
ing  a  greater  height  for  observation,  that  he 
could  arrive  at  any  just  estimate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  observations  from  the  cuddy-roof 
proved,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
majority  of  these  rolling  masses  of  water 
attained  a  height  of  considerably  more  than 
twenty-four  feet,  measuring  from  the  trough  of 
the  sea  to  the  crests  of  the  waves.  But  the 
Professor  was  not  satisfied  with  this  negative 
proof ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  interesting 
inquiry,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  be  baffled.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  what  the  secret  thoughts 
of  the  men  at  the  wheel  were,  when  the 
valiant  observer  announced  his  intention  of 
making  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  cuddy- 
roof  to  the  larboard  paddle-box.  Now  he  was 
to  be  seen  tumbling  about  with  the  motion  of 
the  ship  ;  at  one  moment  clinging  to  a  chain- 
box  ;  at  the  next,  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  second  mate.  Now  he  is  buried 
in  spray,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  his 
spare  form  is  seen  clinging  to’ the  rails  which 
connect  the  paddle-boxes. 

Despite  the  storm  without,  a  calm  mathe¬ 
matical  process  is  going  on  within  the  mind 
of  that  ardent  observer.  The  Professor  knew 
he  was  standing  at  a  height  of  twenty-four 
feet  nine  inches  above  the  flotation  mark  of 
the  ship ;  and  allo’wing  five  feet  six  inches 
as  the  height  of  his  eye,  he  found  the  eleva¬ 
tion  he  had  obtained  to  be  altogether  thirty 
feet  three  inches.  He  now  waited  till  the 
vessel  subsided  fairly  for  a  few  minutes  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  in  an  even  and  upright 
position,  while  the  nearest  approaching  wave 
had  its  maximum  altitude.  Here  he  found 
also,  that  at  least  one -half  part  of  the  wave 
intercepted  by  a  considerable  elevation  his 
view  of  the  horizon.  He  declared  that  he 
frequently  observed  long  ranges  extending 
one  hundred  yards  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
ship — the  sea  then  coming  right  aft — which 
rose  so  high  above  the  visible  horizon,  as  to 
form  an  angle  estimated  at  two  to  three  de¬ 
grees  when  the  distance  of  the  wave’s  crest 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  off.  This  distance 
would  add  about  thirteen  feet  to  the  level  of 
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the  eye.  This  immense  elevation  occurred 
about  every  sixth  wave.  Now  and  then,  when 
the  course  of  a  gigantic  wave  was  imperti¬ 
nently  interfered  with  by  another  liquid  giant, 
and  they  thundered  together,  their  breaking 
crests  would  shoot  upward  at  least  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  higher — about  half  the  height  of 
the  monument — and  then  pour  down  a  mighty 
flood  upon  the  poor  Professor  in  revenge  for 
his  attempt  to  measure  their  majesties.  No 
quantity  of  salt  water,  however,  could  wash 
him  from  his  post,  till  he  had  satisfactorily 
proved,  by  accurate  observation,  that  the 
average  wave  which  passed  the  vessel  was 
fully  equal  to  the  height  of  his  eye — or  thirty 
feet  three  inches — and  that  the  mean  highest 
waves,  not  including  the  fighting  or  broken 
waves,  were  about  forty-three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  hollow  occupied  at  the  moment 
by  the  ship. 

Satisfied  at  length  of  the  truth  of  his  obser¬ 
vations,  the  Professor,  half-pickled  by  the  salt 
water,  and  looking,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
cold  and  miserable,  descended  to  the  cabin. 
Throughout  dinner-time  a  conversation  was 
kept  up  between  the  Professor  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain — the  latter  appearing  to  be  about  the  only 
individual  on  board  who  took  any  interest 
whatever  in  these  scientific  proceedings.  The 
ladies,  one  and  all,  vowed  that  the  Professor 
was  a  monster,  only  doing  “all  this  stuff”  in 
mockery  of  their  sufferings.  Towards  night 
the  wind  increased  to  a  hurricane  ;  the  ship 
trembled  like  a  frightened  child  before  the 
terrible  combat  of  the  elements.  Night,  with 
her  pall,  closed  in  the  scene  : — it  was  a  wild 
and  solemn  time.  Towards  morning  the  wind 
abated.  For  thirty  hours  a  violent  north 
west  gale  had  swept  over  the  heaving  bosom 
of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

This  reflection  hastened  the  dressing  and 
breakfasting  operations  of  the  Professor,  who 
tumbled  up  on  deck  at  about  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  storm  had  been  subdued 
for  several  hours,  and  there  was  a  visible 
decrease  in  the  height  of  the  waves.  He 
took  up  his  old  position  on  the  cuddy-roof, 
and  soon  observed,  that,  even  then,  when  the 
sea  was  comparatively  quiet,  ten  waves  over¬ 
took  the  vessel  in  succession,  which  all  rose 
above  the  apparent  horizon ;  consequently 
they  must  have  been  more  than  twenty-three 
feet — ^probably  about  twenty-six  feet — ^from 
ridge  to  hollow.  From  the  larboard  paddle- 
box,  to  which  the  Professor  once  more  scram¬ 
bled,  he  observed  that  occasionally  four  or 
five  waves  in  succession  rose  above  the  visible 
horizon — hence  they  must  have  been  more 
than  thirty  feet  waves.  He  also  observed 
that  the  waves  no  longer  ran  in  long  ridges, 
but  presented  more  the  form  of  cones  of 
moderate  elongation. 

Having  so  far  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
height  of  Atlantic  waves  in  a  gale  of  wind 
(the  Professor’s  estimate  must  not  be  taken 
as  the  measurement  of  the  highest  known 
waves,  but  simply  as  that  of  a  rough  Atlantic 
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sea),  he  directed  his  attention  to  minuter  and 
more,  difficult  observations.  He  determined 
to  measure  the  period  of  time  occupied  by  the 
regular  waves  in  overtaking  the  ship,  their 
width  from  crest  to  crest,  and  the  rate  of 
their  travelling.  The  first  point  to  be  known 
was  the  speed  of  the  ship  ;  this  he  ascertained 
to  be  nine  knots.  His  next  object  was  to 
note  her  course  in  reference  to  the  direction  of 
the  waves.  He  found  that  the  true  course 
of  the  vessel  was  east,  and  that  the  waves 
came  from  the  west -north -west,  so  that 
they  passed  under  the  vessel  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  angle.  The  length  of  the  ship  was 
stated  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
Provided  with  this  information  the  Professor 
renewed  his  observations.  He  proceeded  to 
count  the  seconds  the  crest  of  a  wave  took  to 
travel  from  stern  to  stem  of  the  vessel ;  these 
he  ascertained  to  be  six.  He  then  counted 
the  time  which  intervened  between  the 
moment  when  one  crest  touched  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  next  touched  it,  and  he 
found  the  average  interval  to  be  sixteen 
seconds  and  a  fraction.  These  results  gave 
him  at  once  the  width  between  crest  and 
crest.  As  the  crest  travelled  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  (or  the  length  of  the  vessel) 
in  six  seconds,  and  sixteen  seconds  elapsed 
before  the  next  crest  touched  the  stern,  it  was 
^  clear  that  the  wave  was  nearly  three  times 
the  length  of  the  vessel ;  to  write  accurately, 
there  was  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  five 
feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  Professor  did  not  forget  that  the 
oblique  course  of  the  ship  elongated  her  line 
over  the  waves  ;  this  elongation  he  estimated 
at  forty-five  feet,  reducing  the  probable  ave¬ 
rage  distance  between  crest  and  crest  to  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet. 

Being  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
this  experiment,  the  hardy  Professor,  still 
balancing  himself  on  his  giddy  height,  to  the 
wonder  and  amusement  of  the  sailors,  found 
that  the  calculations  he  had  already  made 
did  not  give  him  the  actual  velocity  of  the 
waves.  A  wave-crest  certainly  passed  from 
stem  to  stem  in  six  seconds,  but  then  the 
ship  was  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  geographical  miles  per  hour, 
or  15*2  feet  per  second  ;  this  rate  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  added  to  the  former  measure,  which 
gave  790*5  feet  for  the  actual  distance  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  wave  in  16*5  seconds,  being  at 
the  rate  of  32*67  English  miles  per  hour. 
This  computation  was  afterwards  compared 
with  calculations  made  from  totally  different 
data  by  Mr.  Scott  Eussell,  and  found  to  be 
quite  correct. 

With  these  facts  the  Professor  scrambled 
from  the  larboard  paddle-box  of  the  Hibernia. 
He  had  also  made  some  observations  on  the 
forms  of  waves.  When  the  wind  blows 
steadily  from  one  point,  they  are  generally 
regular  ;  but  when  it  is  high  and  gusty,  and 
shifts  from  point  to  point,  the  sea  is  broken 
up,  and  the  waves  take  a  more  conical  shape. 


and  assume  fantastical  crests.  While  the  sea 
ran  high,  the  Professor  observed  now  and  then 
a  ridge  of  waves  extending  from  about  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  rampart  of  water.  This  ridge  was 
sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  bent  as  of 
a  crescent  form,  with  the  central  mass  of 
water  higher  than  the  rest,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  two  or  three  semi-elliptical 
mounds  in  diminishing  series  on  either  side  of 
the  highest  peak. 

When  the  wind  had  subsided,  a  few  of  the 
bolder  passengers  crawled  upon  deck  in  the 
oddest  imaginable  costumes.  They  had  not 
much  to  encounter,  for  about  a  third  part  of 
the  greater  undulations  averaged  only  twenty- 
four  feet,  from  crest  to  hollow,  in  height. 
These  higher  waves  could  be  seen  and  selected 
from  the  pigmy  waves  about  them,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
ship. 

The  Professor  had  been  very  unpopular  on 
board  while  the  stormy  weather  lasted,  and 
the  ladies  had  vowed  that  he  was  a  sarcastic 
creature,  who  would  have  his  little  joke  on 
the  gravest  calamities  of  life  ;  but  as  the 
waves  decreased  in  bulk,  and  the  wind  lulled, 
and  the  sun  shone,  and  the  men  took  ofiT  their 
oil-skin  coats,  and  the  cabin-windows  were 
opened,  the  frowns  of  the  fair  voyagers  wore 
off.  Perfect  goodwill  was  general  before  the 
ship  sighted  Liverpool ;  and  even  the  cook,  as 
he  prepared  the  last  dinner  for  the  passengers^ 
was  heard  to  declare  (in  confidence  to  one  of 
the  stokers)  that,  after  all,  there  might  be 
something  worth  knowing  in  the  Professor’s 
observations. 

When  the  Professor  landed  at  Liverpool, 
he  would,  on  no  account,  suffer  the  carpet-bag, 
containing  his  calculations,  to  be  taken  out  of 
his  sight.  Several  inquisitive  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  made  the  best  use  of  their  own  eyes,  to 
ascei-tain  the  name  of  the  extraordinary  ob¬ 
server,  and  found  it  to  be  legibly  inscribed 
with  the  well-known  name  of  Scoresby. 

That  his  investigations  may  be  the  more 
readily  impressed  on  the  reader’s  mind,  we 
conclude  with  a  summary’’  of  them.  It  would 
seem  from  Dr.  Scoresby’s  intrepid  investiga¬ 
tions,  that  the  highest  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
average  in 

Altitude . 43  feet 

Mean  Distance  bet\veen  each  Wav©  .659  „ 

Width  fi-om  Crest  to  Crest  .  .  .  600  „ 

Intei-val  of  Time  between  each  Wave  16  seconds 

Velocitj'  of  each  Wave  per  hour  .  .  32i  miles 
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Mr.  William  Wallace,  having  taken  some 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  having 
recruited  his  nervous  system,  impaired  for 
,  the  moment  by  the  formidable  demonstrations 
made  in  unimpeachable  Ecclesiastical  Eegistry 
number  one,  resolved  on  making  a  visit  to 
unimpeachable  Ecclesiastical  Eegistry  num¬ 
ber  two ;  upheld  by  the  consideration  that, 
although  an  Ecclesiastical  Eegistry  is  a  fine 
Institution,  for  which  any  Englishman  would 
willingly  die  ;  and  without  which  he  could, 
in  no  patriotic  acceptation  worth  mentioning, 
be  an  Englishman  at  all ;  still,  that  the  last 
vdlls  and  testaments  of  Englishmen  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  waste-paper,  and  that  their  depositaries 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  kept  as  dry — say  as 
skittle  grounds,  which  are  a  cheaper  luxury 
than  Eegistries,  with  the  further  advantage 
that  no  man  need  frequent  them  unless  he 
likes  ;  whereas,  to  Eegistries  he  must  go. 

The  literary  object  which  Mr.  Wallace  had 
in  view,  in  this  second  expedition,  beckoned 
him  to  the  North  of  England.  “Indeed,”  said 
Mr.  W allace,  pausing.  “  Possibly,  to  the  second 
i  city  of  England ;  an  Archbishopric ;  giving  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  his  title  ;  enjoying 
the  dignity  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  its  own ;  an 
ancient  and  notable  place ;  renowned  for  its 
i  antiquities ;  famous  for  its  Cathedral ;  pos- 
j  sessing  walls,  four  gates,  six  posterns,  a  castle, 
an  assembly-room,  and  a  Mansion  House ; 
this  is  surely  the  place  for  an  unimpeachable 
Eegistry !  ” 

With  his  mind  much  encouraged,  and  his 
expectations  highly  raised,  Mr.  Wallace  em¬ 
braced  his  family,  and  departed  for  the  North 
by  Eailway.  He  arrived  at  the  venerable  city 
of  his  purpose,  at  ten  minutes  past  three  p.  m., 
according  to  Greenwich,  or  at  three-ten, 
according  to  Bradshaw. 

Our  traveller’s  first  proceeding,  was,  to  take 
a  walk  round  the  walls,  and  gratify  his  fancy 
with  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  the  unimpeachable 
Eegistry.  He  could  hardly  hit  upon  the 
roof  of  that  important  building.  There  was  a 
I  building  in  a  severe  style  of  architecture — but 
it  was  the  jail.  There  was  another  that  looked 
commodious — but  it  was  the  mansion  house. 
There  were  others  that  looked  comfortable — 
but  they  were  private  residences.  There 


appeared  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  Eegistry, 
answering  to  the  famous  monkish  legend  in  a 
certain  Chapter-House : 

As  shines  the  rose  above  all  common  flowers, 

So  above  common  piles  this  building  towers. 

Yet  such  a  building  must  be  somewhere  ! 
Mr.  Wallace  went  into  the  town  and  bouirht 

O 

a  Guide-book,  to  find  out  where. 

The  four  gates  were  in  the  Guide-book — all 
right — the  six  posterns  were  there,  the  assem¬ 
bly  room  was  there,  the  jail  was  there,  the 
mansion  house  was  there — but  no  Eegistry. 
“This  is  extraordinary,”  said  Mr.  Wallace,” 
“An  unimpeachable  Eegistry  there  indubitably 
must  be  !  ” 

He  walked  through  the  quiet  narrow 
streets,  with  their  gabled  houses,  craning 
their  necks  across  the  road  to  pry  into  one 
another’s  affairs ;  and  he  saw  the  churches 
where  the  people  were  married ;  and  the  habi¬ 
tations  where  the  doctors  lived,  who  were 
knocked  up  when  the  people  were  born  ;  and 
he  accidentally  passed  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Pitcher,  who  likewise  officiated  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  he  remarked  an  infinity  of  shops 
where  every  commodity  of  life  was  sold. 
He  saw  the  offices  of  the  lawyers  who  made 
the  people’s  wills,  the  banks  where  the  people 
kept  their  money,  the  shops  of  the  under¬ 
takers  who  made  the  people’s  coffins,  the 
churchyards  where  the  people  were  buried, 
but  not  the  Eegistry  where  the  people’s  wills 
were  taken  care  of.  “  Very  extraordinary  !  ” 
said  Mr.  Wallace.  “  In  the  great  city  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  see,  where  all  kinds  ot 
moving  reverses  and  disasters  have  been 
occurring  for  many  centuries  ;  where  the 
Eomans  were,  where  the  Danes  were,  where 
the  Normans  were ;  where  fire  and  sword 
and  pillage  and  massacre  were,  again  and 
again  ;  where  Ulphus  the  son  of  Toraldus 
hung  up  his  drinking-horn  of  elephant’s- 
tooth  at  the  altar,  and,  by  that  token  filled 
with  wine,  bestowed  his  fruitful  lands  upon 
the  church  ;  where  all  manner  of  old  foun¬ 
dation  and  usage,  piety,  and  superstition, 
were,  and  a  great  deal  of  modern  wealth 
is,  a  very  interesting  and  an  unimpeachable 
Eegistry  there  must  be,  somewhere  !  ” 

In  search  of  this  great  public  edifice,  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Wallace  prowled  through 
the  city.  He  discovered  many  mansions. 
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He  satisfied  himself  about  the  archbishop,  the 
dean,  the  precentor,  the  chancellor,  the  sub¬ 
dean,  the  four  archdeacons,  the  twenty- eight 
prebendaries,  the  sub-chanter,  the  five  priest- 
vicars,  the  seven  lay-clerks,  the  six  choristers, 
the  four  vergers,  and  the  other  officers  and 
servants  of  the  little  staff  attached  to.  the 
cathedral ;  but  he  could  not  satisfy  himself 
about  the  Registry, 

The  uneasiness  of  Mr,  Wallace’s  mind  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  growth  of  his  suspicion,  that 
there  must  surely  be  a  flaw  in  the  old  adage,, 
and  that  where  there  was  a  will  (and  a  great 
many  wills)  there  was  no  way  at  all,  he  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  Cathedral-close.  Passing 
down  an  uncommonly  pure,  clean,  tidy  little 
street,  where  the  houses  looked  like  a  tasteful 
sort  of  missionary-subscription-boxes,  into 
which  subscribers  of  a,  larger  growdh  were 
expected  to  drop  their  money  down  the 
chimneys,  he  came  by  a  turnstile,  into  that 
haven  of  rest,  and  looked  about  him. 

“  Do  you  know  where  the  Registry  is  %  ”  he 
asked  a  farmer-looking  man. 

The  wa’at  !  ”  said  he. 

“The  Registry ;  where  they  keep  the  wills  ?  ” 

“A’  diimot  know  for  show.er,”  said  the 
farmer,  looking  round,  “  Ding  !  If  I  shoodn’t 
wondther  if  thot  wur  it !  ”■ 

Mr.  Wallace  concealed  his  disparaging  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  farmer’s  judgment,  when  he 
pointed  with  his  ash-stick  to  a  kind  of  shed — - 
such  as  is  usually  called  a  lean-to — squeezing 
itself,  as  if  it  were  (with  very  good  reason) 
ashamed,  into  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
cross,  which  the  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral 
forms,  and  sticking  tc  it  like  a  dirty  little 
pimple.  But,  what  was  his  dismay,  on  going 
thitherto  inquire,  to  discover  that  this  actually- 
WAS  the  unimpeachable  Registry  ;  and  tlmt  a 
confined  den  within,  which  would  have  made 
an  indifferent  chandler’s  shop,  with  a  pestilent 
little  chimney  in  it,  filling  it  with,  smoke 
like  a  Lapland  hut,  was  the  “  Searching 
Office.” 

Mr.  Wallace  was  soon  taught  that  seven 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  isj  after  all,  but 
a  poor  pittance  for  the  Registrar  of  a  simple 
bishoprick,  when  calculated  by  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  rule  of  three  ;  for  the  registry  of  Gathedi’al 
number  two,  produces  to  its  fortunate  pa¬ 
tentees  twenty  thousand  per  annum ;  about 
ten  thousand  a  year  for  the  Registrar  who 
does  nothing,  and  the  like  amount  for  his 
Deputy  who.  helps  him. 

The-  poitentous  personage  to  whom  Mr. 
Wallace  was  accredited-,  received  him  in  state 
in  the  small  office  surrounded  by  a  Surrogate, 
(apparently  retained  on  purpose-  ta  cross-ex¬ 
amine  Mr-.  Wallace)  and  the  clerks.  Mr.  WaL 
lace  mentioned  that  he  believed  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  written  to  the  Deputy  Registrar  to 
afibrd  him  every  facility  in.  consulting  the. 
documents  under  his  charge.  The  Deputy 
Registi'ar  owned  that  tlie  Archbishop  had 
done  so,  but  declared  that,  the  Archbishop 
had  no- jurisdiction  whatever  over  him;  and. 


claiming  as  he  did,  complete  immunity  from, 
and  irresponsibility  to,  all  human  control,  he 
begged  to  say  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop, 
in  presuming  to  wiite  to  the  lugh-authorities 
of  that  unimpeachable  Registry  on  such  a 
subject,  had  taken  a  very  great  liberty.  Mr. 
William  Wallace  inquired  if  that  was  to  be 
the  answer  he  was  expected  to  convey  to  the 
Archbishop  ?  bowed,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
when  the  awful  Deputy  recalled  him.  AVhat 
did  he  want  to  search  for  %  Mr.  Wallace 
repeated  that  his  object  was  wholly  literary 
and  archgeological.  The  chief  clerk  who  here 
came  in  as  a  reinforcement,  was  so  good  as 
to  intimate  tliat  he  “  did’nt  beheve  a  word  of 
it.”  Whereupon  a  strong  opinion  was  added 
that  Mr.  Wallace  wanted  surreptitiously  to 
obtain  pedigrees,  and  to  consult  wills.  A 
powerful  battery  of  cross-questioniugs  was 
then  opened  by  the  heavier  authorities,  aided 
by  a  few  shots. from  the  light-bob,  or  skirmish¬ 
ing  party — the  clerk.  But  had  Mr.  William 
Wallace  been  his  great  ancestor,  he  could  not 
have  held  his  position  against  such  odds  more 
firmly.  At  length  the  prehminaries  of  a 
treaty  were  proposed  by  the  enemy,  the  terms 
of  which  were  that  Mr.  Wallace  should,  be 
allowed  to  consult,  any  records  dated  before 
the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred !  This 
was  demurred  to  as  utterly  useless.  Negotia¬ 
tions  were  then  resumed,  and  the  authorities, 
liberally  threw  in  another  century,  out  of 
the  fullness  of  a  respect  for  the  Archbishop, 
which  they  had  refrained  from  condescending 
to  express  ; — Mr.  Wallace  might  consult 
documents  up  to  the  year  fifteen  hundred. 

With  this  munificent  concession,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  was.  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  proceeded 
to  venture  on  another  stipulation : — 

The  researches  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  at.  this  Cathedral  number  two,  were 
elaborate  and  complicated ;  they  would  require 
such  facilities,  as  had  been  asked  on  his  behalf 
by  the  Archbishop.  Could  he  have  access  to 
the  documents  themselves  ? 

The  effect  which  this  simple  request  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  office,  was  prodigious  !  A  small 
schoolboy  who  should,  at  dinner,  ask  for  a 
piece  of  the  master’s  apple-pie  ;  or  a  drummer 
on  parade,  who  should  solicit  from  his  cap¬ 
tain  a  loan  of  five  shillings,  could  not  produce 
a  more  sublime-  degree  of  indignant  astonish¬ 
ment,  than  that  which  glared  through  the 
smoke  from  the  faces,  of  the  deputy- registrar, 
the  surrogate,  the  chief  clerk,  and  all  the  junior 
clerks,  then  and  there  assembled.  The  effect 
produced  amounted  to  temporary  petrefaction ; 
the  principals  neither  spoke  nor  moved  ;  the 
subordinates  left  off  writing  and  poking  the 
fire-.  So  superlative  was  the  audacity  of  the 
request,  that  it  paralysed  the  pendulum  of  that 
small,  rusty,  dusty,  smoky  old  ecclesiastical 
clock,  and.  stopped  the  works ! 

Refusal  in  words  was  not  vouchsafed  to  Mr. 
William  Wallace ;  neither  did  he-  need  that 
condescension.  The  silent  but  expressive  pan¬ 
tomime  was  enough.  As  the  Extern  culprit 
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receives  his  doom  by  the  speechless  gesture  of 
the  judge’s  hand  across  his  own  neck  ;  so  Mr. 
William  Wallace  fully  understood  that  access 
to  the  record  depositories  of  the  province  apper  ¬ 
taining  to  Cathedral  number  two,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  getting  into  a  freemason’s  lodge 
after  it  has  been  “  tiled,”  or  to  obtaining  ad¬ 
mission  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  without  two¬ 
pence. 

He  therefore  waved  as  perfectly  impossible 
that  item  of  the  treaty.  For  the  public,  how¬ 
ever,  the  evidence  of  that  gentleman  is  hardly 
necessary  to  bring  them  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  trust  imposed  on  the 
Pegistrar  and  his  Deputy  is  i^erfonoied  ;■  for 
while  the  Deputy  Registrar  and  Mr.  William 
Wallace  are  settling  their  differences  over  the 
next  clause  of  their  treaty,  we  shall  dip  into 
the  reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
issued  in  1832,  to  show  what  the  state  of 
things  was  at  that  time  ;  and  to  any  one  who 
can  prove  that  those  venerable  documents 
have  been  by  any  means  rescued  from  decay 
since  that  year,  the  public  will  doubtless  be 
much  obliged.  At  page  one  hundred  and 
seventy  of  the  report,  Mr.  Edward  Pro- 
theroe,  M.P.,  states,  on  oath,  that  in  the 
instance  of  every  Court  he  had  visited  the 
records  suffered  more  or  less  from  damp  and 
the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt.  Then, 
speaking  of  the  Registry  of  this  same  Cathe¬ 
dral  number  two,  he  declares  its  documents 
to  have  been  in  a  scandalous  state;  “  I  found 
them,”  he  continues,  “  perfectly  to  accord 
with  the  description  I  had  received  from 
various  literary  and  antiquarian  characters 
who  had  occasion  to  make  searches  in  the 
office  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  the 
place  must  have  been  always  totally  inade¬ 
quate  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  records, 
both  as  to  space  and  security.”  Some  of 
the  writings  he  found  in  two  small  cells, 
“  in  a  state  of  the  most  disgraceful  filth  ;  ” 
others  in  “  two  apertures  in  the  thick  walls, 
scarcely  to  be  called  windows  ;  and  the  only 
accommodation  for  these  records  are  loose 
wooden  shelves,  upon  which  the  wills  are 
arranged  in  bundles,  tied  up  with  common 
strings,  and  without  any  covering  to  them  ; 
exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  damp  of  the 
weather  and  the  necessary  accumulation  of 
dirt.”  To  these  unprotected  wills  the  Deputy 
Registrar  was  perhaps  wise  in  his  generation 
to  deny  access ;  for  Mr.  Protheroe  says  in 
addition  that,  “  if  it  was  the  object  of  any 
person  to  purloin  a  will,  such  a  thing  might 
be  accomplished.”  Perfectly  and  safely  acces- 
'  sible  copies  might  be  made,  at  “  an  expense 
I  quite  trifling.”  What  ?  Mr.  Protheroe,  would 
I  you  rob  these  poor  Registrars  of  a  shilling  of 
I  their  hard  earnings,  just  to  save  landed  and 
[  other  property,  of  some  millions  value,  from 
litigation  and  fraud  ?  Would  you  discount  their 
twenty  thousand  a  year  by  even  a  fraction  per 
cent  ? 

At  page  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  the 
Deputy  Registrar  himself  is  recorded  to 


have  owned  that  the  place  of  custody  for 
wills  is  a  room  not  fire-proof,  which  every¬ 
body  knew ;  but  that  it  was  free  from 
damp,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Protheroe’s  evidence.  It  is  “storm-covered” 
with  lead,  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  wide  (about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
parlour !),  made  less  capacious  by  being 
divided  into  four  aisles,  each  seventeen  feet 
long;  and  five  feet  wide.  “  There  is  one  room 
for  searching  and  examining  Wills  ;  but  it  is 
not  very  commodious.”  Yet,  in  1850,  it  has 
no  greater  accommodation  than  it  had  in 
1832,  when,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  full  of 
smoke  as  Mr.  William  Wallace  found  it.  No 
part  of  the  building  is  smoke-proof  any  more 
than  fire-proof. 

The  clause  of  the  treaty,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  which  was  being  negotiated  all  this 
while,  between  the  Deputy  Registrar  and  his 
visitor,  was  drawn  up  by  the  former  in  these 
concise  words,  “  How  long  do  you  want  to  be 
here  ?  ” 

That,  Mr.  Wallace  replied,  would  depend 
upon  the  facilities  afforded  him,  the  condition 
of  the  calendars  and  indexes,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  in.  After 
much  battling,  the  conference  ended  by  Mr. 
William  Wallace,  and  a  friend  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  being  allowed  to  set  to  work  upon 
the  calendars  of  such  wills  as  had  been  de¬ 
posited  before  the  year  1500. 

The  two  antiquaries  would  have  commenced 
their  researches  immediately ;  only,  on  ex¬ 
amining  their  dress,  they  found  it  in  such  a 
state  of  filth  from  the  smoke  with  which  the 
office  had  been  filled  during  the  arrangement 
of  this  important  compact,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  hotel  to  change  their 
linen.  The  prospect  of  spending  a  week  in 
such  a  place  was  not  altogether  agreeable. 
Mr.  Wallace  did  not  enjoy  the  notion  of  being 
smoke-dried  ;  and  of  returning  to  the  Middle 
Temple  a  sort  of  animated  ham.  A  sojourn 
in  the  place  was  not  to  be  thought  of  without 
terror  ;  yet  the  poor  clerks  endured  their 
smoking  fate  with  fortitude.  Use  was  to  them 
a  second  nature  and  erery  man  connected 
with  these  Registries  must  be  completely 
inured  to  dust.  But  the  man  of  the  Middle 
Temple  was  a  kind  of  knight-errant  in  the 
matter  of  rescuing  ancient  documents  from 
their  tombs  of  filth ;  and  not  to  be  daunted. 
He  and  his  friend  opened  the  campaign 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  fire — 
which,  so  great  was  their  ardour,  they  only 
wished  would  become  a  little  more  brisk  and 
less  smoky. 

That  day  and  the  next  day  they  bored 
on  with  patience  and  perseverance  through 
every  obstacle.  When  they  found  in  the 
calendar  a  reference  to  what  they  wanted, 
every  possible  obstacle  was  thi-own  in  their 
way.  The  required  document  was  either 
lost,  or  had  been  stolen,  or  had  strayed.  Nor 
was  there  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  was  true.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
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searchers  that  one  class  of  documents  at 
least  had  been  actually  made  away  with  by  a 
former  Deputy  Eegistrar.  Dr.  Thelwall,  of 
Newcastle,  wrote  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  1819,  page  four  hundred  and  ninety : — 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  that,  by  a  Canon  of 
James  the  First,  the  clergyman  of  every 
parish  was  required  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
Kegister  annually  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  The  most  shameful  negligence  is 
attributable  to  the  person  (the  Deputy  Eegis¬ 
trar)  in  whose  keeping  they  have  been  placed. 
Indeed  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  this,  as 
I  lately  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  a 
great  number  of  extracts  from  the  Eegister  of 
a  certain  parish  in  this  neighbourhood,  and, 
on  questioning  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
became  possessed  of  them,  I  was  informed 
they  were  given  to  him  by  his  cheesemonger, 
and  that  they  were  copies  forwarded  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  to  the  proper  officer 
in  a  bordering  diocese,  and  had  been  allowed 
through  the  negligence  of  their  keeper  to 
obtain  the  distinguished  honour  of  wrappiug 
up  cheese  and  bacon.” 

This  mode  of  “preserving”  such  documents 
is  accounted  for  by  Sir  William  Betham, 
Ulster  King  at  Arms,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  1832 : — he  had  occasion  to 
search  at  Cathedral  number  two,  and  went  for 
the  express  purpose  of  searching  manuscripts 
of  Parish  Eegisters.  He  found  them  lying 
unarranged  and  unconsultable  in  the  office. 
He  asked  the  reason,  and  was  answered  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  ordered  this  class 
of  Eecords  to  be  sent  to  the  Bishop’s  Eegistry 
gave  no  direction  about  —  (was  there  ever 
such  a  piece  of  parliamentary  treason  against 
even  the  lay  children  of  Mother  Church  !) — 
fees. 

The  sale  of  Eecords,  for  waste  paper,  was 
the  mode  adopted  to  revenge  the  meanness 
of  the  legislature,  in  not  providing  the  under¬ 
paid  Eegistrars  with  remuneration  for  this 
addition  to  their  duties.  Was  it  possible  to  keep 
life  and  soul  together  upon  the  ten  or  fifteen 
thousands  sterling  per  annum  which  these  two 
poor  fellows  were  then  obliged  to  starve  upon  ? 
Certainly  not !  Therefore,  to  eke  out  a  wretched 
existence,  they  found  themselves  driven  to  sell 
the  property  of  the  public,  if  not  for  the  ne¬ 
cessaries,  for  the  luxuries,  of  life.  They  had, 
perhaps,  managed  to  keep  their  families,  by  a 
rigid,  pinching  economy  in  bread — dry  bread ; 
but  to  butter  it  ;  to  indulge  themselves  with 
the  proper  diet  of  even  Church  mice,  they  were 
obliged  to  dispose  of  paper — worth,  perhaps, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  to  the 
parties  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  it — 
at  a  few  pence  per  pound,  to  the  cheese¬ 
monger. 

From  this  doom  of  some  of  the  parochial 
records  of  the  province,  Mr.  William  Wallace 
inferred  the  degree  of  care  and  exactitude 
with  which  the  wills  were  kept.  Previous 
knowledge  had  prepared  him  for  it ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  find  that  the  whole  of 


another  and  most  important  class  of  records, 
up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  had  been 
abstracted,  in  the  lump,  from  the  Eegistry  of 
this  Cathedral  number  two.  The  case  was 
this : — 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  a  “marriage 
allegation,” — that  is,  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made  by  a  bridegroom  previous  to  converting 
himself,  by  the  help  of  the  Bishop’s  license, 
into  a  husband.  He  then  learnt  that  most  of 
such  documents  are  the  “private  property” 
of  one  of  the  clerks,  who  kept  them  in  his 
own  private  house ;  that  he  had  bought 
them  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  Herald’s 
College,  and  that  for  each  search  into  them 
he  charged  according  to  a  sliding  scale,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  station  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  the  maximum  of  which  was  five  pounds 
for  the  simple  search,  and  five  pounds  more 
if  what  the  party  wanted  were  found.  The 
English  of  this  is,  that  the  present  custodier  of 
these  papers  purchased  of  a  dead  Herald  what 
did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  what  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  restoring 
to  the  true  owner  ;  (because  no  one  could  have 
known  better  than  the  purchaser  that  they 
were  public  property) ;  and  that  their  proper 
place  was  not  his  private  house,  but  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Eegistry.  The  produce  of  this  ab¬ 
straction  is  an  illegal  income  better  possibly 
than  the  legal  gains  of  an  Admiral  or  a  Go¬ 
vernment  Commissioner ;  double  that  of  a 
physician  in  good  practice,  or  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist  in  easy  circumstances, — and  treble 
that  of  our  best  dramatist,  or  our  best  poet. 
This  manifest  abuse  is  so  perfectly  established 
and  recognised,  that  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  these  documentary  mines  of  wealth  delivers 
his  little  bills  for  fees  on  regular  printed  forms. 

Besides  these  hindrances,  which  could  not 
be  helped,  a  certain  number  of  wilful  obstruc¬ 
tions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  inquiring 
friends,  because  they  had  been  desired  by  the 
Archbishop  to  be  placed  on  the  fee  free-list. 
They  were  watched  by  the  entire  office  ;  for  it 
became  Argus  for  the  occasion.  Eemarks  of 
a  satirical  character  were  discharged  point- 
blank  from  behind  the  desks,  whenever  a 
good  opening  occurred.  The  non-paying 
searchers  were  “  in  the  way  ” — (this  was  true^ 
so  unfit  is  the  apartment  for  public  accommo¬ 
dation)  ;  “  what  people  got  they  ought  to  pay  " 
for,  as  other  people  did.”  Spies  slid  silently 
out  from  behind  the  ramparts,  or  desks,  to 
look  over  their  shoulders,  and  to  see  that  they 
did  not  purloin  any  information  posterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  stood  all  this  man¬ 
fully;  but  his  ally  was  obliged  to  retire 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  day.  Mr. 
William  Wallace  at  length  found  he  could 
not  advance  the  objects  of  his  inquiries  any 
more  efficiently  at  this  Cathedral  number 
two,  than  he  had  advanced  them  at  Cathedral 
number  one  ;  so,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  beat 
a  dignified  retreat  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
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He  then  turned  his  face  towards  the  unim¬ 
peachable  Registry  of  Cathedral  number 
three,  hoping  for  better  success. 
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“  If  you  wear  a  handkerchief  tied  on  your 
head,  you  ’ll  be  able  to  pass  everywhere  with¬ 
out  question.” 

I  declining,  however,  to  adopt  this  counter¬ 
feit  presentment  of  a  pilgrim,  my  companion 
resumed,  “You  will  at  least  be  careful  not 
to  show  any  disrespect,  nor  pry  too  much 
I  into  what  you  may  see  going  on  around 
I  you  ?  ” 

I  I  assured  him,  that  to  insult  my  neighbours 
in  their  conscientious  observances,  was  what 
I  should  be  sorry  to  do,  and,  furthermore, 
promised  to  restrain  my  curiosity  within 
moderate  bounds ;  whereupon  we  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  visit  together  that  celebrated 
place  of  Roman  Catholic  pilgrimage  existing 
!  on  an  island  in  Lough  Derg,  County  Donegal, 

I  Ireland  ;  to  which  as  many  as  fifteen  thou- 
j  sand  people  are  said  to  have  repaired  to  do 
I  penance  in  a  season  (extending  from  the  first 
j  of  June  to  the  fifteenth  of  August  in  each 
i  year),  though  it  is  calculated  that  the  numbers 
j  i  of  pilgrims,  during  the  season  of  1850,  is  not 
i ;  likely  to  exceed  six  thousand, 
i ,  After  a  drive  of  about  two  hours’  duration, 

I  chiefly  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Erne,  whose 
j  wide  sweeps  of  still  water,  broken  by  woody 
i  promontories,  with  clifis  wearing  their  velvety 
summer  green,  and  streaked  with  changeable 
j:  sunlights  in  the  background,  opened  and 
j  closed  upon  us  successively  as  we  pursued  the 
!  winding  road  ;  we  turned  northwards,  and, 
j  passing  through  the  village  of  Pettigo,  entered 
!  upon  a  bleaker  region,  where  the  road  became 
gradually  worse,  the  huts  poorer  and  less 
frequent,  the  patches  of  oats  more  scraggy 
j  and  unfenced,  and  the  land  boggier  and 
I  browner  ;  until  at  last  the  view  on  every  side 
j  presented  nothing  but  dark  stony  hills,  with 
marsh  at  their  feet,  and  rough  heather  on 
their  sides,  among  which  lay  here  and  there  a 
j  very  few  miserable  cottages,  scarcely  dis- 
j  tinguishable  from  the  weather-beaten  rocks 
and  crooked  clumps  of  turf  which  were 
scattered  about  these  cheerless  uplands. 

Leaving  our  jaunting-car  at  a  hovel  by  the 
road-side,  we  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the 
Holy-Lake,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant. 

We  had  previously  passed  many  pilgrims 
j  going  to,  and  returning  from,  it,  and  now  soon 
I  fell  into  company  and  conversation  with  three 
!  women,  each  barefoot  and  carrying  the  usual 
:  staff  in  her  hand  and  small  bundle  on  her 

j  shoulders.  They  had  walked  about  sixty 
1;  miles,  performing  on  their  way  part  of  the 
! ;  required  penance,  as  is  permitted  in  certain 
cases.  Those  who  do  thus  are  said  to  “  bring 
their  fast  in  with  them.”  These  pilgrims, 
however,  had  made  but  a  short  journey  in 
'  comparison  with  others  ;  some  of  whom 
j  reached  the  Lough  from  the  remotest  south- 
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em  corners  of  Ireland,  others  (but  these  of 
course  not  on  foot,)  from  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  some  even  from 
America.  It  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
thing,  I  was  assured,  that  a  person  should 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic  for  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  making  the  stations  ”  here.  In  most 
of  such  instances,  and  indeed  in  many  of  the 
others,  the  pilgrimage  is  undertaken  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  vows  made  during  sickness.  Ol 
the  remainder,  the  majority  are  voluntary 
penitents  ;  the  number  of  those  on  whopi  the 
penance  is  enjoined  by  their  priests  being,  it 
is  said,  very  small. 

The  Lough  soon  unfolded  itself  to  our  sight ; 
an  irre^lar  sheet  of  water  that  seemed  about 
two  miles  across,  surrounded  by  a  waving 
circle  of  wild  brown  hills.  Several  green 
islands  were  strewn  on  its  surface  ;  but  a 
small  fleet  of  whitewashed  houses,  jumbled 
together  “  stem  and  stern,”  which  appeared  to 
float  on  the  water  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
shore  where  we  stood,  soon  monopolised  our 
attention.  These  edifices  are,  in  reality,  built 
upon  the  Station  Island,  almost  hiding  it  from 
view  (its  dimensions  being  probably  no  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  by  forty),  and  com¬ 
prise  two  Chapels,  the  Prior’s  house,  and  five 
lodging-houses.  At  the  end  of  the  pilgrim- 
season  the  island  is  altogether  deserted. 

On  the  small  scrap  of  ground  unbuilt  upon 
near  the  centre  of  the  Island  rose  a  solitary 
tree  ;  and  round  this,  and  across  by  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  houses,  and  disappearing  behind 
its  gable,  we  could  see  a  constant  succession 
of  figures  moving  in  Indian  file. 

After  satisfying  our  first  curiosity  with  this 
prospect,  and  learning  that  it  would  probably 
be  a  considerable  time  before  the  appearance 
of  a  boat  to  ferry  us  across,  we  joined  (with 
some  consciousness  of  an  un -pilgrim-like  ex¬ 
terior)  a  party  of  pilgrims  who  were  lolling 
on  the  grass  beside  a  boat-quay  of  rude 
stones,  and  not  far  from  a  building  resembling 
a  coach-house,  inscribed  “  Pilgrim  Lodge,” 
which  had  a  third  of  its  length  inside  cut  ofi 
by  a  wooden  partition,  and  a  slit  in  this  with 
“  Tickets  ”  written  above.  Not  without 
qualms  in  concealing  my  character  of  a 
heretic,  though  determined  not  to  assume 
that  of  a  true  believer,  even  so  far  as  it  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  taking  off  my 
gloves  and  brushing  my  hat  the  wrong  way 
(this  suggested  itself  to  me,  I  confess),  I  re¬ 
clined  among  the  way-worn  and  anxious 
company. 

Two  wrinkled  old  women,  who  had  made 
the  pilgrimage  many  times  before,  conversed 
earnestly  about  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  at 
Rimini,  said  to  have  lately  become  endowed 
with  motion  ;  repeatedly  ejaculating  their 
praises  and  thanks  in  reference  to  the 
miracle  ;  though  as  to  whether  its  direct 
object  was  the  cursing  of  Protestants  or  the 
blessing  of  Catholics,  they  were  unable  to 
form  a  conclusion.  A  stout,  middle-aged 
woman,  with  a  Louth  brogue,  who  sighed 
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frequently,  confessed  that  she  felt  “greatly 
through-oth^r,  surely,”  at  the  thought  of 
what  might  be  before  her  on  the  Island,  it 
being  her  first  visit ;  upon  which  she  received 
encouragement  from  the  rest,  and  information 
as  to  how  she  ought  to  proceed.  An  in¬ 
dulgence  is  promised  to  those  who  guide 
others  ;  and  from  this,  added  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  people,  it  results  that  in¬ 
formation  is  most  readily  given  to  the  new¬ 
comers  by  those  who  have  been  already 
initiated. 

But  now  the  attention  of  the  old  women 
who  conversed  about  the  Picture  was  riveted 
by  the  startling  statement  of  a  man  at  my 
side,  that  he  believed  the  end  of  the  world  to 
be  at  hand.  Being  anxiously  requested  to 
give  his  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion,  h« 
expounded — and  really  it  was  hard  to  avoid 
being  impressed  by  the  simple  eloquence  and 
the  gravity  of  conviction  with  wliich  he  spoke 
— the  prophecies  of  plagues  to  fall  on  the 
beasts,  and  on  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  on  mankind,  as 
now  in  course  of  fulfilment ;  to  which  the 
women  responded  by  murmuring  short 
prayers,  and  uplifting  their  hands  and  eyes. 
Then  some  one  reminded  the  rest  how  the 
ferry-boat  has  been  twice  lost,  with  its  cargo 
of  pilgrims,  and  how  it  is  to  he  lost  the  third 
time ;  and  next,  the  question  arose,  whether 
those  so  drowned  are  entitled  to  any  special 
“  benefit  ”  in  the  future  state  from  the  nature 
of  their  death  ;  upon  which  opinions  seemed 
to  differ.  A  considerable  time  wore  on  in 
talk  of  this  kind,  mingled  with  some  inter¬ 
changes  of  confidence  on  more  personal  affairs, 
in  which  I  remarked,  as  I  often  have  amongst 
the  Irish  peasantry,  a  high  average  of  delicacy 
of  manner,  both  in  asking  and  answering 
questions. 

I  may  mention,  that,  hearing  one  person 
alluded  to  as  “  a  Stationer  from  Strabane,’’ 
I  laboured  for  some  time  under  the  mistake 
that  he  was  one  who,  when  at  home,  sold 
paper,  quills,  and  so  on,  till  it  suddenly  flashed 
upon  me  that  “  Stationer  ”  was  the  teclinical 
name  for  a  Pilgrim. 

An  old  bugle  sounded  from  Pilgrim  Lodge 
not  having  succeeded  in  calling  to  us  the 
attention  of  those  on  the  Island,  the  con¬ 
versation,  at  least  in  the  knot  of  Stationers 
with  which  I  consorted,  gradually  dropped, 
and  I  was  left  to  muse  in  silence  over  the 
many  strange  frets  and  traditions  connected 
with  the  lake,  whose  clear  water  was  rippling 
over  little  pebbles  up  to  the  grass  on  which 
we  lay,  while  its  hills  were  now  cheered  with 
siinshine  amid  the  breadths  of  shadow  thrown 
on  them  by  a  circle  of  great  white  clouds 
ranged  at  their  backs.  Eionn-lough,  the  Fair 
Lake,  was  its  name,  say  the  old  legends,  until 
baptised  Lough  Derg,  the  Bed  Lake,  in  the 
blood  of  a  monster  who  inhabited  it,  slain  by 
Saint  Patrick.  Whether  the  island  “  Purga¬ 
tory  ”  was  established  in  the  flfth  century  by 
the  saint  himself,  or  in  the  ninth,  or  the 


twelfth,  its  origin  runs  back  far  enough  into 
the  night  of  time  to  be  invested  with  all  the 
mystery  of  those  strange  indefinite  years  of 
the  past  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  picture  to 
oneself  the  arrival  on  the  shore  of  that  wild 
and  remote  little  lake,  five  hundred  years 
ago,  of  Malatesta,  Knight  of  Hungary,  and 
Nicholas  de  Beccario  of  Ferrara,  with  a  safe 
conduct  to  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory  from  King 
Edward  the  Third ;  or,  forty  years  later,  of 
Eaymond,  Viscount  de  PeriUeux,  Knight  of 
Ehodes,  with  a  train  of  twenty  men  and  thirty 
horses,  bearing  a  like  protection  from  King 
Eichard  the  Second  ;  these  names  standing 
prominent  out  of  many  successions  and  genera¬ 
tions  of  pilgrims.  Sliding  in  fancy  down  to 
later  times,  the  tender  story  about  Carolan 
the  Harper  rises  in  the  memory.  Carolan’s 
stations  completed,  the  boat  in  which  he  sits 
has  reached  this  quay  on  the  mainland,  where 
a  crowd  of  new  pilgrims  wait  its  arrival,  as 
we  are  now  waiting.  All  are  eager  to  assist 
the  blind  old  man  in  landing ;  a  woman’s 
hand  touches  his ;  and  Carolan,  suddenly 
pausing,  exclaims,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  min¬ 
gled  with  deep  feeling,  “  That  is  the  hand  of 
Bridget  Cruise  !  ”  He  was  not  wrong  ;  it 
was  the  hand  of  his  first  love,  who  had 
inspired  his  finest  song  when  his  heart  was 
warm  and  his  genius  in  its  prime  ;  though  he 
had  been  a  stranger  to  the  touch  of  it  for 
many  a  long  year. 

By  this  time  a  concourse  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  pilgrims  have  arrived  at  the  shore  ; 
some  of  them,  to  my  comfort,  well-dressed. 
AU  the  women,  rich  and  poor,  are  barefoot, 
but  not  all  the  men  ;  for  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  off  the  shoes  until  the  duties 
of  the  penance  be  commenced.  At  last  the 
boat,  a  large  clumsy  one,  with  an  awning 
over  the  stern-sheets,  quits  the  Island  and 
slowly  nears  the  quay  ;  the  delay  having  been 
caused  by  its  absence  on  a  trip  to  the  Saint’s 
Island,*  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Station  Island.  It  comes  alongside ; 
and  the  passengers,  chiefly  women,  disembark 
and  exchange  greetings  and  blessings  with 
those  who  are  about  to  take  their  places.  The 
latter  obtain  tickets,  price  sixpence-halfpenny, 
from  the  Lessee  of  the  island,  a  short  stout 
jovial  man,  wearing  a  glazed  hat,  who  attends 
on  every  trip,  and  has  a  good-humoured  word 
for  everybody  ;  the  boat  gets  gradually  filled 
with  passengers  ;  the  rowers  place  themselves 
two  or  three  to  each  of  the  heavy  oars ;  the 
rope  is  cast  off,  and  we  crawl  away  from  the 
shore,  impelled  with  short  splashing  strokes, 
and  steered  by  the  Lessee  himself,  seated  be¬ 
neath  the  awning  among  the  “  decent  ”  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  company,  who  pay  a  shilling 
each  for  this  distinguished  position  on  board. 

At  the  Island  quay  many  of  both  sexes  are 
waiting  to  receive  the  new  arrivals.  We  dis- 

*  Saint’s  Island  was  the  original  site  of  the  Pnrgatory, 
but  was  found  to  be  too  accessible  trom  the  shore.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  seems  fertile  of  hay.  The 
pilgi’ims  visit  it  occasionally. 
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embark  Jis  quickly  as  may  be,  and  pass  up  at 
once  along  the  lane  formed  by  houses  from 
the  water’s  edge,  which  opens  -into  a  small, 
irregular  space  of  craggy  ground,  with  a 
chapel  (tlie  principal  one)  at  its  extremity ; 
and  this  space  is  alive  with  people  pursuing 
one  another  barefoot  alojig  a  course,  marked 
out  by  rough  stones,  which  leads  them  in 
regular  succession  round  a  series  of  little 
circles,  called  Saints’  Beds.  Each  is  absorbed 
by  his  or  her  own  set  of  beads  ;  thongli  not 
so  much  so  as  to  hinder  here  and  there 
some  peripatetic  of  delicate  feet  from  making 
an  effort  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  sharp- 
cornered  stones  which  beset  the  journey ; 
while  those  who  have  gone  shoeless  all  their 
lives,  have  clearly  the  advantage,  and  step 
along  carelessly  over  rough  and  smooth  ;  nor 
is  more  or  less  suffering  in  this  respect,  said 
to  make  any  difference  in  the  merit  of  the 
station  ;  though  some,  I  believe,  think  other¬ 
wise.  Wliat  adds  to  the  i>eculiarity  of  the  scene 
is,  that  the  head-dresses  of  the  men  consist  of 
tightly-tied  hankerchiefs  of  various  colours, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  woollen  night-caps. 

The  circuit  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner  Starting  from  the  broken  stem  of 
an  ancient  stone  cross,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  carved  with  a  spiral  embellishment, 
each  Stationer  goes  seven  times  round  the 
chapel,  repeating  a  decade  each  time  ;  after 
the  seventh,  he  stands  with  his  back  against 
a  cross  cut  into  one  of  the  stones  of  the 
chapel,  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  declares 
his  renunciation  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and 
the  Devil.  Ilis  next  movement  is  to  the 
furthest  Bed^  consisting  of  a  circle  of  perhaps 
nine  feet  in  diameter  almost  surrounded  by 
an  uneven  grey  wall  about  three  feet  high, 
an  opening  in  which  gives  access  to  the  inte¬ 
rior,  where  stands  a  time  and  lip-worn  cross 
of  stone  ;  and  here  he  goes  round  outside  the 
wall  three  times,  saying  three  Paters  and  Aves; 
kneels  and  says  three  more  ;  rises  and  walks 
round  inside  the  wall  three  times,  saying 
three  Paters  and  Aves,  kneels  and  says  three 
more,  and  then  kisses  the  central  cross. 
After  this  he  passes  to  the  next  Bed,  where 
the  same  formula  is  observed ;  thence  to 
another  ;  and  thence  to  a  fourth  ;  after  which 
comes  the  ^‘Big  Bed,”  resembling  two  of  the 
others  placed  side  by  side,  over  which  spread 
the  leaves  of  a  dwarf  sycamore,  almost  the 
only  bit  of  vegetation  on  the  island.  This 
bed  must  be  encircled  nine  times  without,  and 
six  times  within.  Tlie  next  stage  is  to  the 
water’s  edge  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  ten 
Paters  and  Aves  are  repeated  standing,  and 
as  many  kneeling.  The  practice  of  wading 
into  the  lake,  which  existed  not  long  ago,  has 
been  forbidden,  as  well  as  that  of  carrying 
stones  away  as  memorials.  Tliis  latter  pro¬ 
hibition,  by  the  way,  may  have  arisen  out  of 
no  unreasonable  fear  that  the  island,  being 
small,  and  composed  chiefly  of  stones,  would, 
by  degrees,  be  completely  carried  off’  by  the 
pilgrims.  From  the  shore  the  Stationer  pro- 

ceeds  to  a  . rock  on  a  rising  ground,  and  there 
repeats  two  more  Paters  and  Aves  standing, 
and  two  kneeling  ;  after  which,  returning  to 
the  twisted  cross  whence  he  first  set  out,  he 
kisses  it,  and  repairs  to  the  western  -shore  to 
wash  his  feet ;  so  finishing  one  Station,  during 
which  one  full  Rosary  has  been  repeated.  A 
Stationer  who  is  experienced  in  his  duties, 
makes  his  tongue  and  feet  move  so  harmo¬ 
niously  together,  that  each  prayer  comes 
in  at  precisely  the  proper  part  of  the 
journey,  without  either  hurry  or  delay.  A 
Station  ended,  the  pilgrim  is  at  liberty  for  a 
time,  in  some  instances  spent  in  meditation  or 
grave  discourse  ;  in  others,  in  chat,  smoking, 
and  idleness. 

After  looking  as  closely  as  we  might,  with¬ 
out  seeming  too  curious  at  the  never-ending, 
still-beginning  procession  round  the  Chapel 
and  the  Beds,  we  entered  one  of  the  lodging- 
houses,  where  we  were  Comfortably  served 
with  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  We  might 
have  had  meat  too,  for  the  asking  ;  all  things 
being  lawful  before  the  commencement  or  after 
the  termination  of  one'’s  penance,  except  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  ;  the  tasting  of  which  within 
three  miles  of  the  Lake  -is  strictly  prohibited. 

While  enjoying  our  cup  of  tea  (though  the 
beverage  has,  I  fancy,  a  smack  of  the  peculiar 
water  which  forms  its  diluent^)  we  may  try  to 
get  a  definite  notion  of  a  pilgrim’s  routine 
from  first  to  last.  It  is,  we  find,  usually  as 
follows : — Say  that  he  enters  the  Island  on 
Monday  evening  ;  he  secures  a  lodging  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  means, — the  lodging-houses 
ranging  from  a  snug  slated  house  to  a  hovel, 
and  the  number  expected  to  sleep  in  one  bed, 
bearing  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  cost, — 
takes  care  to  eat  a  hearty  meal,  and  then 
repairs  to  evening  prayers  at  the  Chapel, 
where  he  hears  the  nightly  warning  against 
in-oithodox  practices  while  on  the  Island ; 
amongst  ’which  are  'included  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating  drinks,  alms-^vings,  and  “  exultations,” 
that  is  f  0  say,  expressions  of  religious  praise 
or  joy,  as  unfit  for  a  time  of  penance.  After 
a  night,  probably,  of  sound  repose,  in  spite  of 
all  inconveniences,  he  is  roused  at  four  on 
Tuesday  morning  by  the  bell  which  summons 
him  to  join  the  multitude  about  to  flock  to 
the  Prior’s  morning  mass',  that  over,  he  is 
likely  to  set  himself  to  make  his  first  station 
round  the  Chapel  and  the  Beds.  Tliree  of  these 
stations  must  be  accomplished  during  the  day, 
but  the  time  when  is  left  to  his  choice  ;  some 
perform  all  the  three  without  interruption. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  having  eaten  nothing 
since  the  preceding  evening,  he  is  allowed  to 
refresh  himself  with  some  bread  and  wine, 
and  then  goes  into  “  Prison.”  It  is  necessary 
for  the  true  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  his 
fare  to  understand  that  the  -wine  is  the  boggy  - 
flavoured  water  of  the  lake,  drank  hot.  The 
pilgrims  speak  loudly  of  its  wholesome  quali¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  of  its  rich  and  nutritious 
flavour  ;  but  on  the  second  point,  at  least,  my 
opinion  is  distinctly  opposed  to  theirs.  They 
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certainly,  however,  give  the  best  proof  of  their 
smcerity  by  drinking  it  in  large  quantities,  and 
sometimes  almost  scalding  out  of  the  kettle. 
About  seven  o’clock,  then,  our  Stationer  goes 
into  “  Prison,”  that  is,  into  the  Chapel, 
as  substitute  for  the  now  obliterated  purga¬ 
torial  cave ;  to  stay  without  food  or  sleep 
until  the  same  hour  on  the  following  evening. 
He  is  not,  however,  obliged  absolutely  to 
remain  within  the  doors  of  the  Chapel  during 
the  whole  of  the  time,  but  has  liberty  to  pass 
in  and  out,  under  certain  restrictions. 

In  the  Chapel,  the  men  are  gathered  on  one 
side,  the  women  on  the  other, — some  of  them 
on  a  bench  that  runs  round  the  wall,  some  on 
the  altar-steps,  but  most  on  the  ground,  seated 
or  kneeling.  When  the  shades  of  evening 
have  deepened,  a  few  candles  are  lighted  here 
and  there,  throwing  faint  glimmerings  over 
the  confused  groups, — the  women  in  blue 
cloaks  or  red  shawls,  drawn  over  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  wearers ;  some  conversing  in 
whispers,  some  groaning  and  rocking  them¬ 
selves  ;  some  in  corners  telling  their  beads 
with  ceaseless  perseverance ;  the  men,  with 
coloured  handkerchiefs  or  nightcaps  on  their 
heads,  and  all  barefoot  (as  are  the  women, 
too,  though  less  obviously),  occupied  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner ;  varied,  occasionally, 
by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  to  which  a  pilgrim 
j)lays  a  tremulous  accompaniment  on  the  flute. 

About  midnight,  some  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  ritual,  and  who  not  unproudly 
assumes  the  office  of  temporary  leader,  com¬ 
mences  the  Eosary  aloud,  and  is  followed  by 
all  present ;  the  responses  being  audibly 
repeated  by  them  in  the  proper  places.  They 
are  now  performing  one  Station  of  the  prison- 
day,  with  the  same  prayers  as  are  used  on  the 
other  days  in  performing  the  Stations  out  of 
doors ;  and  to  mark  their  progress  the  more 
plainly,  the  leader  calls  out  at  intervals  from 
his  place  on  the  altar-steps,  “  Now  the  Bed  on 
the  top  of  the  hill;”  “Now  the  Big  Bed;” 
“Now  the  Stone;”  and  so  on,  assigning  the 
proper  prayers  to  each  stage  of  the  imaginary 
perambulation. 

Three  Stations  have  thus  to  be  gone  through 
occupying,  perhaps,  from  four  to  five  hours  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  candles  have 
burnt  and  guttered  away,  and  the  new  day¬ 
light  looks  in  through  the  Chapel  windows  on 
a  hot,  sleepy,  and  most  uncomfortable  crowd  ; 
some  of  whom  begin  to  stretch  their  cramped 
limbs  and  seek  the  refreshment  of  open  air, 
even  at  the  risk  of  an  increased  appetite, — 
under  the  circumstances  a  most  undesirable 
acquirement ;  for  the  consumption  of  as  much 
as  a  crumb  of  bread  would  cause  them  to 
“  lose  the  benefit  of  their  Station,” — a  possi¬ 
bility  which  is  always  hanging  in  terror  be¬ 
fore  the  mind’s  eyes  of  the  pilgrims.  With 
bumpers  of  wine,  however,  they  are  permitted 
to  regale  themselves  unrestrictedly. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  the  Prisoner  is 
examined  by  a  priest  on  the  leading  points 
of  his  creed,  and  if  his  answers  be  satisfactory. 


he  is  inducted  into  the  Confessional  by  means 
of  a  ticket,  for  which  the  Prior  receives  ten- 
pence,  and  which  the  holder  may  present  to 
any  of  the  four  priests  on  the  island.  Tliis 
sum,  and  that  paid  at  the  ferry,  are  the  only 
charges  incurred  by  the  pilgrim,  in  addition 
to  those  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

On  Wednesday  evening  (having  gone  into 
prison  on  Tuesday  evening)  he  is  present  at 
evening  prayers,  though  whether  in  a  state  of 
very  vigilant  attention  may  be  doubted  ;  after 
which  he  is  released ;  and  returning  to  his 
lodging-house,  refreshes  his  exhausted  frame 
with  the  stated  allowance  of  bread,  oaten  or 
white,  and  the  usual  unlimited  flow  of  wine. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  however,  tea  is  per¬ 
mitted.  His  next  step,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  is  to  bed ;  where  he  sleeps  soundly 
till  roused  at  four  on  Wednesday  morning  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  less  luxurious 
Beds  outside.  The  rain,  perhaps,  is  battering 
fiercely  at  his  window.  No  help — he  must 
brave  it ;  and  as  he  casts  a  shuddering  look 
out  into  the  dim,  miserable  morning,  he  sees 
a  string  of  drenched  figures  already  crouching 
along  the  prescribed  course,  tracing  their 
“  rough  road  returning  in  a  round,”  who  have 
probably  been  so  engaged  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night ;  for  pilgrims  commence 
their  penances  when  they  choose,  and  all  the 
various  stages  are  going  on  in  the  Island 
simultaneously. 

This  third  day,  Thursday,  the  Stationer 
“  receives  ”  (the  Communion),  makes  three 
Station^,  and  attends  evening  Prayers ;  im¬ 
mediately  after  which  his  penance  is  at  an 
end.  He  may  be  supposed  to  eat  a  hearty 
meal  (the  first  since  Monday),  and  either  quits 
the  Island  that  evening,  or  remains  until  the 
following  morning. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  accomplish 
six  days’  penance,  and  a  few  nine  days’ ;  when 
every  ceremony  I  have  described  is  performed 
— in  the  first  case  twice,  in  the  second  thrice. 
I  was  told  of  a  woman  who  attends  for  nine 
days  regularly  every  season.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  perceptible  im¬ 
provement,  on  their  return  home,  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage ; 
but  it  is  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
effect  with  the  great  majority  is  transient;  its 
term  of  duration  being  very  uncertain. 

Whilst  we  were  at  tea  in  the  lodging-house, 
pilgrims  were  constantly  swarming  in  and 
out,  like  bees  in  a  hive  ;  one  asking  another 
if  he  were  “  in  Prison,”  or  “  going  out  ”  (^.  e., 
of  the  Island)  ;  or  what  Station  he  was  in  ; 
or  mentioning  that  he  had  just  made  his  third 
in  fifty-one  minutes  (implying,  by  the  way, 
the  possession  of  a  watch)  ;  in  all  the  motley 
crowd,  however — there  and  elsewhere — every 
one  appeared  to  me  to  behave  with  great 
seemliness  and  consistency. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  went 
to  the  Chapel,  and  heard  the  Prior  preach. 
His  sermon  was  an  excessively  strange  one  to 
unaccustomed  ears  ;  for  he  addressed  his 
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audience  in  the  most  hxmiliar  conversational 
tone,  and  even  translated  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  into  the  humblest  and  most  modem 
vernacular.  Yet,  doubtless,  this  is  the  right  way 
to  preach  to  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
the  uneducated,  and  the  Prior  spoke  like  a 
man  who  took  an  interest  in  what  he  was 
talking  about  ;  while  his  language,  though  so 
unadorned,  was  always  correct  and  forcible  ; 
and  his  illustrations — in  the  course  of  which 
he  introduced  Tenant  Eight,  Napoleon  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alps,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and 
the  Pork  Trade — were  very  much  to  the 
purpose.  The  congregation,  on  the  whole, 
were  earnestly  attentive  ;  but  there  were  one 
or  two  fidgetty  persons  who  encountered 
strongly-worded  reproofs,  in  parenthesis,  from 
the  preacher.  Few  were  absent  from  the 
Chapel,  and  from  its  appearance,  therefore,  we 
computed  the  number  of  pilgrims  on  the 
Island  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  be  about 
seven  hundred. 

Leaving  the  Chapel,  we  repaired  to  the 
quay,  and  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  antici¬ 
pating  the  large  one,  which  speedily  restored 
us  to  the  mainland.  A  new  group  of  Sta¬ 
tioners  were  here  awaiting  transportation, 
and  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  to 
receive  various  blessings  from  these  as  a 
faithful  son  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church. 

Dining  at  Pettigo,  we  did  not  pursue  our 
homeward  journey  till  an  hour  when  all  Ire¬ 
land  lay  wrapped  in  the  clouds  of  the  night, 
without  moon  or  star  ;  and  as  we  approached 
those  thick  woods  through  which  our  road 
for  some  distance  led,  where  the  trees  stood 
up  black  before  us  against  the  dark  sky,  it 
seemed  as  though  we  were  plunging  into  a 
heavier  night  within  the  night. 

there  is  nothing  tender  in  them.  The  never 
absent  stipulation  respecting  the  fortune  of 
the  required  bride,  shows  that  these  are  any¬ 
thing  but  affairs  of  the  heart.  A  middle- 
aged  lady  with  plenty  of  money,  generally 
satisfies  the  sentiment  of  the  advertiser. 

Where  real  feeling  is  concerned,  we  English 
keep  it  as  secret  as  possible.  We  do  not, 
like  German  juveniles,  advertise  our  broken 
hearts,  but  when  they  are  fractured  gather  up 
the  pieces  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  have 
them  mended  in  secrecy  and  silence.  Finding 
sufficient  expression  for  the  aspirations  of  our 
inmost  souls  in  the  tremulous  whisperings 
of  private  intercourse,  or  in  pen-and-ink  out¬ 
pourings  through  the  penny  post,  we  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  shedding 
our  passionate  protestations  and  fervent  ap¬ 
peals  over  the  columns  of  the  public  journals. 
Expensive  as  we  are  said  to  be  in  all  our  | 
habits  and  gratifications,  we  have  not  yet 
contracted  the  costly  habit  of  publishing  to 
the  world  the  raptures  and  torments  of  our 
loves  and  our  griefs,  at  from  sixpence  to  one 
shilling  per  line — Government  duty  included. 

It  is  true  that  “0.  H !  ”  sometimes  pro¬ 
mises  in  the  third  column  of  the  leading 
journal  to  meet  Mary  Anne  “at  the  old  place  ” 
at  seven  ;  yet  he  waits  till  that  delightful 
hour  to  tell  her  all  he  hopes,  and  feels,  and 
feai’S.  The  German  is,  it  would  appear,  too 
passionately  impatient  for  this  ;  he  makes  his 
declaration  at  once,  not  to  Fraulin  Bertha 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  world.  He  does  not 
merely  whisper  his  tale  of  love  into  her  single 
ear  :  but  places  it  in  the  Cologne  or  Prussian 
Gazette,  before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  can 
never  place  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  sing — 

“  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  I  ’ll  ne’er  impart ; 

It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear. 

But  it  consumes  my  heart.” 

The  German  swain’s  sorrow,  so  far  from 
remaining  silent,  obtrudes  itself  into  the  bosom 
of  every  family  which  takes  in  the  newspaper, 
by  whose  columns  it  is  conveyed,  hot  from 
the  press,  to  his  adored  Bertha ;  and  his 
heart  is  consumed — like  an  ox  on  a  rejoicing 
day — in  the  most  public  manner  possible. 

Young  ladies  reciprocate.  Here  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen  from  a  damsel  in  Cologne  to  her  lover 
in  Berlin.  She  conveys  her  secret  sentiments 
in  the  largest  German  text  of  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  thus : — 

Hotel  de  la  Couronne. 

pARDON,  Pardon,  it  was  not  my  fault.  Thou 
^  desirest  a  letter,  but  how  and  where  1  Here 

I  cannot  remain — why,  thou  must  understand. 

The  last  was  read  and  burnt.  When  shall  it  be  ? 

Not  before  Whitsrmtide.  It  is  possible  thou 
mightest  obtain  permission  after  harvest  if  thou 
improvest  and  Grandpapa  contin — but — yet.  If 

I  should  not  write,  fear  not  that  I  shall  always  love 
thee. — Thine,  Julia. 

Absent  lovers  congratulate  each  other  ^  on 
their  respective  birth-days  in  the  same  fashion. 

1 

GEEMAN  ADVEETISEMENTS. 

1  It  has  been  thought  by  rash  speculatists 

1  who  spell  the  Times,  that  the  art  and  purpose 
of  advertising  have  attained  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  in  this  country.  When  they  perceive 
that  every  want  that  human  fancy  can  invent, 
or  human  luxury  demand,  may  be  supplied 
through  the  agency  of  one  or  other  of  our 
broad  sheets  ;  when  anything  that  is  lost, 
from  a  run-away  husband  to  a  bolting  horse  ; 
from  a  thousand  pound-note  to  a  piece  of 
paper  ‘‘  of  no  use  to  any  but  the  owner 
from  a  purse  to  a  pin  ;  is  looked  for — and 
seldom  without  a  clue  to  its  recovery — in  the 
columns  of  the  London  newspapers,  the  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  perfection  of  publicity  has  been 
attained  in  this  country,  may  be  forgiven. 

Yet  we  must,  however  humiliating  to  our 
national  pride,  undeceive  the  believers  in  this 
pre-eminence,  by  showing  that,  in  at  least  one 
department  of  advertising,  we  are  totally  and 
hopelessly  behind  the  Germans.  The  senti¬ 
mental  advertisement  is  nearly  unknown  to 
us.  Although  advertisements  for  wives  some¬ 
times  meet  the  eye  of  the  English  quid-nunc. 
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The  common-place  method  of  writing  their 
congratulations  in  a  private  letter  is  not 
dramatic  enough  for  a  super-sentimental 
German  damsel.  Like  the  school-girl,  who 
was  so  vain  of  having  been  entrusted  with  a 
secret,  that  she  told  it  to  everybody ;  she 
is  so  proud  of  her  forbidden  attachment, 
that  she  proclaims  it  to  the  whole  continent. 
The  feminine  terminal  “  e  ”  of  a  pronoun, 
which  occur  in  a  recent  advertisement  in  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  shows  it  emanates  from  a 
lady.  Translated,  it  runs  thus  : — 

A  -THREE-TIMES^THUNDERING  Love-greet- 
^  iug  {Lebehoch)  to  Henry  R  ....  at  Neu- 
markt. 

“Yes,  in  thee  I  have  firm  Confidence.” 

The  love,  affection,  and  friendship  of  the 
Germans,  as  expressed  on  each  other’s-  saints’ 
days  and  holidays,  form  a  very  considerable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietors  of  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers.  They  seldom  publish  a. 
number  without  some  half-dozen  of  these 
I  greetings.  A  few  of  them  are  a  little  puzzding 
to  English  readers.  One  would  think,  for 
instance,  that  between  brother  and  sister 
there  would  be  a  sufficiently  tacit  under¬ 
standing  that,  in  absence,  the  one  would  live 
in  the  other’s  thoughts  when  a  birthday  came 
round.  But  a  public  congratulation  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Here  is  one  : — • 

0  my  dear  sister  Minna  at  Breslau,  a  hearty 
Lebehoch  on  this  her  birth-day,,  from  her 
brother  at  Cologne. 

A  whole  circle  of  friends  occasionally  club 
a  “  Lebehoch  ”  for  the  local  paper,  thus  : — 

^0  HENRIETTA  A . of  Oberpleis,  a 

■L  Lebehoch  on  this  her  name  day. 

From  several  friends  in  Cologne. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  complimentary 
addresses  are  in  verse.  We  would  give  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  advertising  anthology — if  we 
could  ;  but  most  of  them  are  so  execrably 
unintelligible,  that  the  task  of  translation  is 
simply  impossible. 

It  is  only  in  the  Austrian  papers  that 
matrimonial  advertisements  abound.  Ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  with  large  hearts  and 
small  purses,  seek  suitable  partners  for  life  in 
pithy  purpose-like  advertisements  in  which 
no  words  are  wasted  :  the  Vienna  Gazette  of 
the  11th  instant,  displays  the  following  : — ■ 

\  TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  Nobleman, 
dL  -with  a  fortune  of  100,000  fiorins,  wishes  to 
marry  a  young  lady,  either  a  widow  or  a  maiden. 
Address  VV.  D.  S.,  Poste  Restante,  Vienna. 

Remember,  ladies,  that  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  florins  is.  only  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  “twenty-eight-year-old  noble¬ 
man  ”  is  most  probably — an  Austrian. 

A  humbler  aspirant  advertises  upon  a  point 
of  taste.  Beauty  is  evidently  his  object 

MARRIAGE  INVITATION  ! 

SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN,  of  agreeable  exterior, 
and  not  without  education,  who  derives  from 


permanent  sources  a  yearly  income  of  1600  florins, 
which  will  shortly  be  increased,  desires  to  marry 
a  particularly  pretty  young  lady.  The  latter  must 
be  well-educated,  and  fitted,  by  household  habits, 
good  nature,  sound  understanding,  and  cheerful 
temper,  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a 
husband.  Any  lady  who  feels  conscious  that  she  | 
could  fulfil  these  great  conditions,  is  requested  to  j 
address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Poste  Restante.  \ 

! 

Another  is  a  wily  specimen  of  wife-angling. 

It  is  craftily  addressed-  to  “parents  and 
guardians.” 

YOUNG  MAN  IN  BUSINESS,  whose  income 
can  be  proved  to  average  from  1500  to  1800 
florins  per  annum,  desires  an  introduction  to  some 
respectable  family  where  he  would  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  meeting  with  a  young  maiden  with 
property^  with  a  view,  on  the  reciprocal  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  to  enter  into  a  more  tender  engage¬ 
ment.  Parents  or  guardians  who  are  disposed  to 
entertain  this  proposition,  may  address,  M.  N. 
Poste  Restante,  Vienna. 

The  next  “Marriage  invitation”  that  we 
light  upon,  is  from  a  votary  of  Apollo  as  well 
as  of  Hymen  : — 

YOUNG  MAN,  FAVOURED  BY  NATURE, 
and  musical  in  his  tastes  and  profession,  seeks 
to  marry  a  gentle  maiden,  or  widow  who  has  cul¬ 
tivated  the  same  art.  As  in  the  service  of  Apollo 
he  has  been  blessed  with  every  endowment  except 
riches,  it  wei’e  veiy  desirable  that  the  lady 
possessed  a  certain  fortune.  Address,  by  per¬ 
mission,  T.  Z.,  Poste  Restante. 

On  the  1st  ultimo,  A  STRONG  MAN 
advertised  in  the  Vienna  Gazette  for  a  wife. 
He  gave  a  minute  description  of  his  person 
with  all  the  naivete  of  a  German.  Ladies 
were  requested  to  take  notice  that  he  had 
a  fair  beard,  but  dark  eyes ;  that  he  was 
above  the  common  height,  and  stout  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  had  an  agreeable  voice  for  singing, 
and  was  altogether  of  a  character  gay  and 
debonnaire  ;  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  person  to 
make  home  delightful.  He  was  of  noble  birth. 
Candidates  were  to  address  their  letters,  Poste 
Restante,  when  a  personal  interview  might  be 
obtained.  No  one  who  had  not  an  indepen¬ 
dence  need  apply  : — for  it  appears  that  in 
Vienna  “strong  men”  are  at  a  premium.  In 
the  next  number  of  the  same  paper,  a  modest 
^‘‘jeune  Monsieur''^  expresses  a  wish  for  une 
jeune  dame'''  as  a  travelling  companion  to 
Italy. 

Except  the  last,  readers  of  certain  English 
newspapers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  the  above.  Sundry  bachelors, 
anxious  to  improve  their  prospects  in  life, 
have  long  communicated  their  desires  in  the 
public  prints.  English  ladies  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  have,  however,  refrained.  The  Viennese 
“  fair  and  forty  ”  have  no  scruples  about  the 
matter  ;  they  proclaim  their  wishes  some¬ 
times  with  a  little  reserve,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  without  any  reserve  whatever.  From 
among  the  covert  advertisements  for  husbands 
we  select  two.  The  first  is  from  one  of  the 
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numerous  inhabitants  of  as  large  a  dwelling- 
house  as  is  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  and  star¬ 
tles  the  eye  with  the  big  letters  : — 

A  WOMAN  WISHES  !  to  take  the  entire  charge 
of  a  single  gentleman,  and  to  do  for  him  alto¬ 
gether.  Apply  to  the  Haupstrasse,  No.  762,  1st 
chamber  of  the  4th  storey,  door  No.  17. 

This  minutely-detailed  address  reminds  us 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  Brighton  Lady,  who, 
a  victim  to  a  tender  disappointment,  told 
everybody  she  had  retired  from  the  world  in 
broken-hearted  solitude,  and  that  she  lived  at 
number  ninety-nine  Marine  Parade, 

The  second  man -trap  is  more  artfully  set : — 

^0  LET,  HALF-YEARLY,  at  the  house  of  an 
unmarried  lady,  of  cheerful  disposition,  a  light, 
agreeable  chamber,  haAung  a  pleasant  look  out  upon 
the  street.  A  middle-aged  single  gentleman 
(soliden)  preferred.  Apply  personally,  after  three 
o’clock  P.  M. 

The  intentions  of  the  unmarried  lady  of 
cheerful  disposition,  who  prefers  a  middle- 
aged  “  single”  gentleman,  but  very  much 
prefers  a  soldier  to  any  youth  or  widower,  are 
manifestly  to  convert  such  a  lodger,  if  she 
can  catch  him,  into  a  husband  with  all  con¬ 
venient  speed. 

There  is  no  disguise  whatever  in  the  next 
advertisement,  we  shall  present : — • 

ILTARRIAGE  PROPOSAL  OF  A  WIDOW.— 
IVl  same  is  childless,  of  unspotted  character, 

and  possessed  of  property  to  the  value  of  about 
16,000  florins,  in  real  estate.  Address,  No.  734, 
Bazaar,  Boarmarkt.  Secresy  guaranteed. 

Another  lady,  whose  notification  appeared 
at  an  earlier  date,  is  even  more  explicit : — 

A  VERY  SOLID,  RESPECTABLE  MISS,  free, 
between  thirty  and  forty,  not  pretty,  but  still 
not  particularly  ill-looking,  possessed  of  a  good 
business,  about  700  florins  ready  money  (conven¬ 
tion  currency),  and  making  a  profit  of  from  20  to 
25  florins  a  month,  desires  a  matrimonial  union 
with  a  good-looking  man  of  unspotted  character, 
either  bachelor  or  widower,  between  forty  and 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  without  children  and  debts, 
and  having  either  a  situation  or  a  business.  Those 
who  may  reflect  on  this  proposition  with  serious¬ 
ness,  are  requested  to  forward  their  address  and  a 
statement  of  their  position,  in  well-sealed  letters,  to 
EL  B.W.,  Vienna,  Poste  Restante,\miW.  July  17, 1850. 

Besides  the  matrimonial  “  wants  ”  of  both 
sexes,  the  “  Want  places  ”  column  in  most 
German  papers  is  generally  full.  “  Perfect  ” 
cooks,  “  brave  ”  housemaids,  and  “  solid  ”  go¬ 
vernesses  are  continually  publishing  their 
qualifications  to  find  masters  and  mistresses. 

We  take  leave  of  these  matrimonial  and 
general  “  Wants,”  to  notice  a  class  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  apparently  want  nothing  but  to 
make  themselves  notorious.  One  sentiment 
comes  out  with  extreme  prominence  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  German  papers — 
personal  vanity.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  a  person  who  has  no  one  to  congratulate 
him,  no  one  to  pufi’  him  off  as  a  dear  but 
absent  friend  or  lover,  to  advertise  himself. 

A  gentleman  named  Schmidt  (the  “  Smith  ” 
of  German  nomenclature)  being  most  desirous 
of  acquainting  Europe  that  he  has  obtained 
a  small  government  appointment,  and  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  defunct  National 
“  Versammlung  ”  (Association)  —  concocts  an 
advertisement,  stating  that  several  pei’sons 
are  going  about  the  European  Continent  (he 
names  no  place),  contracting  debts  in  his 
name  (namely,  “John  Smith”),  and  bidding 
them  beware  ;  for  he  will  not  pay  any  of 
those  debts,  for  he  is  not  any  of  the  John 
Smiths  aforesaid,  but  Mr.  Under-clerk-of-the- 
Berlin-Custom-House  John  Smith  (ex-mem¬ 
ber,  &c.). 

We  find  in  the  same  paper  that  another 
gentleman  is  oppressed  with  a  conviction  that 
his  movements  are  of  infinite  solicitude  and 
consequence  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  His 
announcement  commences  with  a  startling 

l^OTICE  !  —  I  beg  my  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintance  in  the  several  parts  of  Europe 
who  may  be  anxious  to  communicate  with  me,  to 
address  their  letters  to  me  at  the  seat  of  war, 

Schleswig-Holstein. — Julius  H - ,  Captain  of 

the  army  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

As  the  gallant  captain  has  not  paid  us  for 
advertising  his  whereabouts,  we  have  sup¬ 
pressed  all  but  the  initial  of  his  name. 

Births  are  always  made  known  in  the  papers 
by  the  husband ;  and  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
when  the  male  population  is  increased, 
the  new  comer  is  always  described  as  a 
“powerful”  boy.  L'eaths  are  announced  in 
long-drawn  epitaphs,  describing  at  lugubrious 
length  not  only  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
but  the  inconsolable  sorrow  of  the  relatives. 

We  conclude  this  Chapter  of  Advertising 
Curiosities  with  the  announcement  in  the 
WeiTier  Zeitung  of  a  book  “for  all  classes,”  that 
we  fear  has  already  had  a  very  extensive  sale 
in  the  land  which  originated  the  bowl  and 
dagger  school  of  literature  : — 

FOR  READERS  OF  ALL  CLASSES. 

l^HE  DARK  DEEDS  OF  CIVILISED  MAN, 

^  with  the  wonderful  interventions  of  Providence 
for  their  discovery  and  punishment.  By  Dr. 

Ch.  Fred.  Grebe,  with  copper  plate  engravings. 
Contents, — 

I.  The  Murder  of  Mr.  O’Connor  by  the  Mannings ; 
Husband  and  Wife. 

II.  The  Fourfold  Murder  by  James  Bloomfield 
Rush  ;  with  other  trials. 

“  Give  me  the  ballads  of  a  people,”  said 
Yoltaire,  “  and  I  will  write  their  true  history.” 
Had  he  lived  till  now,  he  would  have  found 
the  advertisements  of  a  people  a  better  index 
to  their  social  tastes  and  habits.  One  Sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Times,  a  file  of  the  Constitu- 
tionnel,  or  a  few  numbers  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  of  the  German  papers  would 
be  more  suggestive  of  the  wants  and  manners, 
locomotive,  literary,  and  commercial  habits  of 
their  various  readers,  than  all  the  best  trea¬ 
tises  ever  penned. 

36  HOUSEHOLD  WOKDS.  [Conducted  by 

A  LAY  OF  LONDON  STEEETS. 

The  Autumn  night  is  far  advanced. ; 

And  as  I  pass,  with  hurrying  feet, 

The  blind  black  houses  all  seem  tranced, 

And  scarce  a  living  thing  I  meet  ; 

Only  a  beggar  shuffling  home. 

Or  girl  that  leers  and  saunters  by. 

Or,  on  a  door-step,  some  poor  child 

Sleeping  beneath  the  open  sky. 

The  dreamy  lamp-light  on  the  stones 

Droops,  and  fades  off  by  slow  degrees ; 

From  far  night-cellars,  mingled  tones 

Come  like  faint  sighings  out  of  trees. 

Below,  the  earth  is  hush’d ;  above, 

A  waste  of  empty  darkness  spreads. 
Drowsing  the  heavens.  Sleep  has  gorged 
London,  the  beast  of  million  heads. 

But  suddenly  I  hear  a  sound — 

A  buzzing  murmur,  low,  yet  clear — 

Of  many  feet  upon  the  ground. 

And  many  voices.  Then  appear 

Lights  dancing  to  and  fro,  and  soon 

A  dark  mass  swells  in  sight,  which,  when 
The  distance  lessens,  shakes  apart, 

And  scatters  into  throngs  of  men. 

Amidst  them,  four  night-guardians  bear 

A  dismal  hand-bier,  upon  which 

I  see  some  locks  of  wandering  hair. 

Like  weeds  in  a  neglected  ditch ; 

And,  lower  down,  some  heaving  rags 

(Strapp’d  here  and  there,  yet  partly  free). 
From  which  two  lean  and  naked  arms 

Toss  up,  like  wrecks  upon  the  sea. 

Time  mars  us.  She  whom  now  we  call 

A  raging  tigress,  wild  for  blood — 

A  danger  to  herself,  and  all 

Who  cross  her  in  her  desperate  mood — 
Perhaps  had  once  a  fair,  smooth  face, 

A  woman’s  heart,  a  human  soul  ; 

Kept  chime  with  Heaven’s  eternal  laws. 

And  blent  with  music  of  the  whole. 

But  poverty  was  in  her  home. 

And  loveless  sights  and  sounds  were  there  : 
Filth,  hunger,  cold,  were  free  to  roam 

Within  those  precincts  stark  and  bare. 

She  had  one  only  way  to  ’scape 

The  drear  monotony  of  want. 

To  lull  the  heart  that  ate  itself 

And  make  the  world  less  spectral-gaunt. 

Judge  not  too  harshly  of  her  fault. 

The  bitter  growth  of  bitter  fate. 

The  channel  of  her  life  was  salt 

With  crusted  tears ;  and  griefs  dull  weight 
Foimd  ease  within  those  splendid  dens. 
Whence  flows  the  Lethe  of  the  poor. 

And  dawns  of  Eden  seem  to  flush 

Behind  the  massive  swinging  door. 

She  plunged  into  a  fieiy  tide. 

Weltering  on  waves  of  stinging  joy  ; 

But  now  there  comes  the  doleful  side  j 

She  tastes  the  terrible  alloy  : — 

A  w^asting  fever  in  the  brain, 

A  desolation  without  bound, 

And  marble  aspects  of  despair, 

That  live  in  silence,  standing  round. 

THE  METHUSALEH  PILL. 

Mr.  Prattles  was  a  poor  man.  He  had  a 
■v\dfe  and  a  large  family  dependent  on  him  ; 
and  his  printing  business  brought  him  in  only 
a  very  slender  income.  His  neighbours  often 
wondered  how  he  contrived  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 

struggle  that  went  on  within  the  walls  of 

Mr.  Prattles’s  establishment.  The  surround¬ 
ing  tradesmen  were  his  customers.  He  had 
a  shrewd  notion  of  business,  however.  When 
the  grocer  over  the  way  gave  him  an  order  to 
print  fifty  copies  of  “  Fine  Congou  at  three- 
and-sixpence,”  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
grocer  down  the  road  would  soon  empower 
him  to  print  bills  advertising  “  Fine  Congou 
at  three-and-fivepence  three  farthings  to 
which  would  be  added  the  further  intelligence 
that  “  now  was  the  time  !”  The  keener  the 
competition  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  better 
for  Mr.  Prattles.  Among  other  printing 
orders,  Mr.  Prattles  one  day  received  a  com¬ 
mand  to  strike  off  a  thousand  labels  for  “  Mr. 
Smith’s  Universal  Pill.”  No  sooner  had  he 
delivered  the  first  batch  of  labels,  than  a 
second  order  was  given  for  five  thousand 
more  labels ;  and  the  second  order  was  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded  by  a  third,  and  a  third 
by  a  fourth. 

This  influx  of  business  surprised  Mr. 
Prattles  ;  and  he  began  to  envy  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Mr.  Smith.  Presently  it  struck 
him  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  pill.  But  how  could  he  hope  to 
invent  a  story  so  plausible  as  that  which  en¬ 
veloped  Mr.  Smith’s  pill-boxes.  There  was  a 
difficulty  here.  Mr.  Smith  had  fortified  him¬ 
self  in  every  possible  way.  He  had  selected 
the  most  obscure  villages  of  the  country  from 
the  gazetteer,  and  had  written  very  charac¬ 
teristic  testimonials  from  imaginary  patients 
residing  near  these  remote  localities.  His 
pill  was — these  spurious  documents  declared 
— an  infallible  cure  for  every  disease.  He 
tacked  to  his  pill  the  properties  of  the  entire 
pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  Smith’s  pill  was  adver¬ 
tised  to  accomplish  everything  of  which  medi¬ 
cal  science  was  capable.  The  history  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  Pill  was  a  narrative  of  blessings  con¬ 
ferred  upon  frail  mortality.  By  the  virtues 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  Pill  John  Dobbins  of  Cwyr- 
ytchcmwll,  in  Wales,  had  been  cured  of  a  bad 
leg,  which  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the 
first  surgeons  in  the  country.  Mr.  Smith’s 

Pill  restored  Miss  Brown  of  Briar  Cot¬ 
tage,  near  Battledore-cum-Shuttlecock,  to 
life,  when  the  rattles  were  in  her  throat.  It 
cured  asthma,  consumption,  water  on  the 
brain,  dropsy  and  influenza  ;  it  was  infallible 
in  scarlet  fever,  yellow  jaundice,  and  blue 
cholera,  gout,  rheumatism,  tic-doloreux,  sci¬ 
atica,  locked  jaw,  and  cancer  invariably  dis¬ 
appeared  from  every  patient  respectively  and 
concurrently  afflicted  with  any  or  all  of  these 
diseases,  after  the  third  box. 

Mr.  Smith’s  ingenuity  was  not  even  ex- 
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hausted  with  these  arrangements.  He  under¬ 
stood  his  business  perfectly,  and  felt  that,  in 
order  to  make  his  pill  go  down,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  patronage  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  With  this  view  he  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  a  poor  nobleman  residing  abroad. 
The  transaction  was  a  long  time  pending,  but 
at  length  it  was  signed  and  sealed  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Earl  of  Rottenborough, 
that  his  lordship  should,  for  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  of  six  hundred  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  to  him,  the  Earl  of  Rottenborough, 
by  the  said  Mr.  Smith,  consent  to  be  cured 
in  public  advertisements,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  Omnipotent  Pill,  of  any  disease  of 
which  the  said  Mr.  Smith  might  choose  to 
call  upon  him,  the  Earl  aforesaid,  to  testify 
he  had  been  cured.  Under  these  auspices 
Mr.  Smith’s  Pills  had  thrived  exceedingly, 
but  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Smith  conferred  upon 
himself  a  diploma,  and  inducted  himself  into 
the  chair  in  a  college  which  he  endowed,  for 
that  single  purpose,  somewhere,  that  the 
CJni versa!  Pill  was  found  in  every  respectable 
house  in  the  three  kingdoms,  as  the  special  and 
particular  pill  of  Professor  Smith,  M.D.,  with¬ 
out  whose  signature  all  others  were  spurious. 

Poor  Prattles  !  how  could  he,  who  had  not 
twenty  pounds  in  the  world,  hope  to  compete 
with  the  rich  Professor  Smith.  When  he 
recounted  the  advantages  which  his  rival 
jjossessed,  and  reflected  upon  his  own  money¬ 
less  condition,  he  was  ready  to  give  up  his 
idea  in  despair.  At  this  crisis  of  his  fate  his 
wife,  one  day  in  purest  jest,  told  him  that  care 
would  soon  make  him  look  as  old  as  Methu- 
saleh.  This  simple  remark,  he  affectingly 
tells  at  the  present  time,  decided  him.  He 
would  have  a  Methusaleh  Pill !  His  wife 
tried  hard  to  dissuade  him  from  embarking 
in  so  expensive  a  speculation,  but  he  was  deaf 
to  her  pleading.  He  wrote  forthwith  to  his 
cousin,  who  was  a  chemist  at  Bath,  and  asked 
him  to  mix  him  a  harmless  pill.  “  Let  the 
properties  it  contains  neutralise  one  another.” 
This  was  the  simple  direction.  A  bribe  of  a 
third  share  in  the  speculation  decided  his 
cousin,  the  chemist,  to  set  to  work  imme¬ 
diately.  The  next  step  was  to  frame  a  very 
learned  history  of  the  pill — to  trace  its  descent 
from  Methusaleh  to  Prattles*  With  this 
object,  Prattles  consulted  a  battered  old 
schoolmaster  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  scraps 
of  ancient  lore  sufiiced  for  the  printer’s  pur¬ 
pose.  In  a  few  hours  a  very  interesting  story, 
narrating  the  history  of  the  receipt,  was 
fabricated  and  ready  for  the  press.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — 

“  It  is  well  known  to  most  people  that  the 
venerable  Methusaleh  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY 
NINE  YEARS.  The  secret  of  so  long  a  life 
has  for  ages  remained  an  IMPENETRABLE 
MYSTERY.  In  these  degenerate  days  men 
seldom  live  to  gaze  upon  their  grandchildren  ; 
but  in  the  days  of  Methusaleh  matters  were 
very  difierent.  Men  lived  for  centuries. 


What  potent  power — what  subtle  elixir — 
held  body  and  soul  together  for  so  long  a 
period  ?  ‘  That  is  the  question.’  About  two 

years  ago  two  gentlemen  were  travelling  in 
THE  ARID  DESERTS  OE  ASIA  MINOR. 
They  fell  in,  one  evening,  with  an  encampment 
of  Arabs.  They  were  most  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Mussulmen.  The  first  pecu¬ 
liarity  they  remarked  among  the  Arabs  was 
that  there  were  several  men  in  the  encamp¬ 
ment  who,  though  they  looked  very  old,  were 
nevertheless  active  in  their  gait  and  lively  in 
conversation.  Our  travellers  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  one  of  these  hoary  sons  of  the 
desert ;  the  old  man  was  very  communicative. 

“  ‘  I  was  in  your  country  many  years  ago, 
when  Charles  the  Second  was  King.  I  played 
tricks  before  him  : — he  was  a  jovial  fellow. 
Ah  !  I  was  young  then.’  And  the  old  man 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  The  travellers,  it  may 
well  be  imagined,  were  surprised  ;  and,  at 
first,  somewhat  incredulous. 

“  ‘  There  is  a  man — but  he  is  very  old  now— 
who  fought  in  Palestine  when  one  of  your 
king’s  sons  helped  in  a  foolish  war — I  think 
you  Christians  called  it  the  Holy  War.’  The 
old  man  pointed  to  a  figure  crouched  to  the 
earth.  It  was  that  of  a  very  old  man,  whose 
hair  was  white  as  silver.  ‘  That  man,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  Arab,  who  was  addressing  the 
travellers,  ‘is  upwards  of  six  hundred  yeai’s 
old  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Incredible  !  ’  our  travellers  exclaimed. 

“  ‘  Hush  !  ’  the  old  Arab  continued  ;  ‘  you 
of  the  degenerate  West  know  nothing  of  this 
matter.  The  secret  remains  with  us — to  you 
it  is  unknown  —  an  undiscovered  mystery. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Methusaleh  ?  ’ 

“  The  travellers  replied  in  the  atfirmative. 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  by  what  secret  he  prolonged 
his  life  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  nine-years  ?  ’ 

“The  travellers  confessed  their  profound 
ignorance.  Forthwith  the  old  Arab  fumbled, 
with  his  ebon  hands,  about  the  folds  of  his 
turban,  and  presently  drew  therefrom  a  tat¬ 
tered  piece  of  parchment,  so  dirty,  besmeared 
with  grease,  and  discoloured  by  age,  that  the 
Arabic  characters  written  upon  it  could  be 
deciphered  only  by  the  most  practised  Arabic 
scholar.  One  of  the  travellers  happened  to 
be  a  proficient  in  Arabic.  He  begged  the  old 
man  to  allow  him  to  peruse  the  precious  docu¬ 
ment.  To  this  the  wily  Arab  consented,  on 
the  conditions  that  it  should  be  read  in  his 
own  hands,  and  that  he  should  receive  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  allowing  the  travellers  to 
transcribe  its  contents.  These  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged,  the  party  entered  the 
nearest  tent,  and  the  travellers  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  invaluable  life-presei'ver.  On 
their  return  to  England  the  travellers  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  recipe,  who  offers  his 

METHUSALEH  PILLS 
to  the  British  public  at  thirteenpence-half- 
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penny  per  box.  None  are  genuine  unless 
signed  by  the  proprietor,  John  Prattles. 
Agents  wanted  for  every  part  of  the  world. 
N.  B.  The  Methusaleh  Pills  are  carefully 
made  up  after  the  Methusaleh  Eeceipt,  from 
particidar  herbs  known  only  to  the  proprietor 
of  this  invaluable  medicine.  As  a  proof  of 
the  efficacy  and  wonderful  properties  of  the 
Methusaleh  Pill,  Her  Majesty’s  Oovernment 
have  granted  to  the  proprietors,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  pretenders,  the  use  of  a  splendid 
EED  AND  BLACK  STAMP.  All  pills 
pretending  to  be  Methusaleh  Pills  without 
this  stamp  are  forgeries,  and  all  imitation  of 
it  is  felony.” 

This  notable  prospectus  was  concocted  in 
the  back  parlour  of  Mr.  Prattles’s  house.  Mr. 
Prattles  had  not  been  a  printer  all  his  life  for 
nothing  ;  he  had  picked,  up  with  his  types, 
the  trick  of  editorship,  and  revised  the  schooL 
master’s  rough-draught  with  skill.  Mr. 
Prattles  then  wore  a  paper  cap  and  an  apron. 
He  published  his  prospectus,  adding  now  and 
then  new  bits,  to  give  it  additional  zest.  At 
one  time  it  was  headed 

“CHEAT  THE  UNDERTAKERS,  AND  LIVE  SIX 
HUNDRED  YEARS!” 

Another,  the  prospectus  began  with 

“LIFE  PROLONGED  TO  AN  INDEFINITE  PERIOD 
BY  THE  METHUSALEH  PILLS!” 

In  a  few  years  Mr.  Prattles  was  a  man  of 
property.  In  time  he  was  even  able  to  sneer 
at  Professor  Smith,  with  his  tool,  my  Lord 
Rottenborough. 

When  some  foolish  old  man,  in  a  remote 
rural  district,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  public 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  Prattles’s 
patent,  by  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
lirm,  that  the  instance  of  longevity  in  question 
was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  Methusaleh 
receipt.  Prattles  pocketed  his  shillings,  and 
smiled  at  the  world :  he  laughed  and  won. 
To  make  all  square,  as  far  as  possible,  he  even 
went  to  the  length  of  eating  a  few  charity 
diimers,  and  subscribing  a  few  pounds  in  aid 
of  hospital  and  other  funds. 

Prattles’s  Pills  sold  prodigiously.  When¬ 
ever  a  doubt  was  expressed  respecting  their 
efficacy,  it  was  silenced  by  reference  to  the 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  whose 
mark  picturesquely  adorned  each  box,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Methusaleh 
Pills  ;  just  as  plate  and  jewellery  are  stamped 
by  the  assay  authorities  to  show  the  standard 
excellence  of  the  gold  or  silver.  Publicly, 
Mr.  Prattles  complained  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  charged  him  threehalfpence  per  im¬ 
pression,  for  these  “  Hall  Marks  privately, 
he  whispered  that  to  them  he  owed  his 
fortune. 

Like  all  those  who  have  much,  Mr.  Prattles 
wanted  more.  After  he  had  exported  millions 
of  his  Methusaleh  Pills  to  every  corner  of  the 
Queen’s  Colonial  dominions,  he  attempted  to 
introduce  them  into  foreign  medicine  markets. 


To  his  chagrin,  he  found  that  in  no  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  worJdhvX  in  these  dominions  (except 
the  United  States  of  America)  were  articles 
of  that  description  allowed  to  be  vended — 
much  less  are  they  sanctioned  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  individuals, 
Mr.  Prattles  learnt,  who  were  discovered  sell¬ 
ing  such  things  on  the  Continent,  are  severely 
punished ;  even  newspapers  who  advertise 
them,  are  fined.  Although  he  met  with  native 
patent  medicines  during  his  travels  on  the 
Continent,  yet  they  are  real  remedies  ;  having 
all  been  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Officers  distinguished  for  their  profici¬ 
ency  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  who  decide 
whether  the  non-professional  public  can  be 
safely  trusted  with  them  or  not.  Mr.  Prattles, 
however,  made  a  brilliant  fortune  by  his  gul¬ 
lible  countrymen. 

MR.  VAN  PLOOS  ON  PENMANSHIP. 


I  AM  a  Dutchman.  My  father,  Mr.  Last- 
man  van  Ploos  was,  for  many  years,  one  of 
the  principal  writing-masters  in  Amsterdam. 
He  taught  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
lawyers’  clerks,  with  much  credit  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  them.  But  the  class  among 
whom  he  was  considered  to  be  the  most  expert 
and  successful,  was  that  of  the  merchants’  and 
traders’  apprentices,  whom  he  taught  to  write 
a  free,  bold,  rapid,  legible  hand.  Some  few 
wnre  not  so  good,  of  course  ;  and  no  two  were 
exactly  alike  ;  I  speak,  however,  of  the  great 
balance  in  his  favour.  The  most  part  of  those 
who  had  learned  to  write  of  Mr.  Lastman  van 
Ploos  could  be  known  by  their  hands,  which 
were  accounted  the  most  excellent,  for  good, 
quick  writing  and  easy  reading,  in  all  Amster¬ 
dam. 

There  was  a  large  family  of  us.  I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  I  had, 
especially  sisters  ;  but  all  of  them  were  taught 
writing  by  my  father,  and  though  some  wrote 
better  than  others,  the  whole  family  of  the 
van  Plooses  wrote  good  hands — with  one 
exception.  That  melancholy  one,  was  I. 
What  pain  it  was  to  my  father  to  receive  the 
letters  I  wrote  to  him  !  Yet  it  was  not  his 
fault ;  for  he  did  not  teach  me. 

I  will  explain  how  this  was.  A  few  words 
will  show  why  my  writing  did  not,  and  to 
this  day  does  not,  deserve  to  be  called  a 
“  hand,”  but  rather  a  claw — and  a  broken 
claw,  too,  sometimes. 

My  father  having  made  a  considerable  sum 
by  his  lessons  in  writing,  entered  into  a  small 
trade  in  pipes  and  tobacco.  He  was  so 
successful  in  this  that  he  soon  became  a 
merchant  ;  abandoned  pens  and  paper  for 
meerschaums  and  kanaster  ;  and  determined 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  be  educated  in 
England,  and  become  his  agent  there  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  for  so  important  an 
office.  I  was  the  son  selected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  I  was  consigned, 
together  with  a  large  stock  of  Dutch  pipes,  to 
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the  care  of  a  friend  of  my  father’s,  Mynheer 
Trunkenbooms,  a  dealer  in  petticoats  and 
other  woollen  articles, — a  most  prudent  and 
respectable  man. 

Arrived  in  London,  I  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mynheer  Trunkenboom’s  agent’s 
aunt,  from  whom  I  received  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  instruction,  till  one  day  the  good 
lady’s  eye  was  attracted  by  the  advertisement 
of  a  country  schoolmaster  who  undertook  to 
board  and  educate  young  gentlemen  at  the 
sum  of  six  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  feeding 
them  upon  the  best  of  diet,  and  teaching  them 
everything  requisite  to  be  known.  This 
seemed  so  excellent  a  thing  that  she  repre¬ 
sented  the  case  in  the  most  eloquent  manner 
to  Mynheer  Trunkenbooms  on  his  next  visit 
to  London,  who  thought  it  would  be  just 
what  my  father  wished.  Accordingly  I  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Simon  Spiphlicate, 
of  Minerva  House,  Ponderwell,  Hertford¬ 
shire. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  my  general  educa¬ 
tion.  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  writing  de¬ 
partment  of  this  academy.  Oh,  it  was  very 
different  in  its  method  to  that  of  my  father. 
There  were  two  classes  ;  the  big  boys’  class, 
and  the  little  boys’  class.  I  was  in  the  latter. 
At  twelve  o’clock  every  day  we  were  called  to 
writing,  and  placed  at  the  same  desk  as  the 
upper  class  had  used  before  us,  and  on  the 
same  forms.  These  forms,  to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  two  sets  suited  to  the  different 
heights  and  sizes  of  the  two  classes,  were  so 
contrived  as  to  suit  neither,  being  too  high  for 
the  big  boys,  and  too  low  for  us  little  ones. 
Thus,  the  upper  class  always  presented  a  long 
row  of  hunched  backs,  and  boys’  noses  point¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  down  their  quills  ;  while 
the  lower  class  presented  a  long  row  of  stiff 
necks,  and  small  noses  pointing  wp  their 
quills.  This  arrangement  was  well  enough 
for  a  few  intermediate  sized  boys  ;  but  the 
great  majority  were  in  the  position  I  have- 
described.  We  wrotf*  with  quills  ;  steel- 
pens  had  not  then  come  into  use.  Our 
pens  seldom  suited  us  ;  we  could  not  mend 
them  ourselves,  and  we  dared  not  ask  to 
have  them  mended,  because  when  this  favour 
was  granted  by  Mr.  Spiphlicate,  the  acqui¬ 
escence  was  almost  always  accompanied  by 
a  slap  on  the  cheek  directly  the  pen  was 
returned,  or  a  crack  on  the  crown  by  one  hard 
knuckle  as  the  boy  received  it.  A  crack  on 
the  tender  crown  of  a  little  boy  from  the  bony 
knuckle  of  a  man’s  hand  who  does  not  mea¬ 
sure  the  respective  powers  of  giving  and 
receiving,  is  not  only  something  to  feel  at  the 
time,  but  never  to  forget  afterwards.  I  always 
had  a  singing  in  my  head,  and  a  mist  over 
my  eyes,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it. 
The  same  knuckle-crack  was  also  administered 
for  a  bad  method  of  holding  the  pen,  or  for 
thick  up-strokes,  crooked  down-strokes,  and 
blots  and  smears.  The  sudden  blow  generally 
caused  a  large  drop  of  ink  to  start  out  from 
the  pen,  and  then  you  had  a  second  crack  on 


the  nob  for  this  new  blot,  the  crack  coming, 
perhaps,  exactly  in  the  same  place,  all  sore 
and  dinging  as  it  was  ;  and  this  made  me  sick 
to  death,  or  else  it  was  a  mad  pain. 

Mr.  Simon  Spiphlicate  was  a  preacher,  and 
had  a  subscription  meeting-house.  He  stood 
six  feet  two,  out  of  his  shoes.  He  was  very 
thin,  but  had  large  bones.  His  face  was 
an  unhealthy  pale,  with  a  mouldy  tint  in 
each  cheek,  and  his  great  nose  was  swollen, 
and  red  at  the  end.  He  had  weak  eyes, 
and  wore  silver  spectacles  with  immense 
round  glasses.  The  upper  parts  of  his  legs 
were  thin,  but  from  the  Imees  downwards  they 
were  extremely  large,  and  always  cased  in 
long  black  gaiters,  strapped  under  the  shoe, 
and  buttoned  all  the  way  up  to  the  bend  of 
the  knee.  This  dreadful  figure,  (which,  to  the 
apprehensions  of  a  little  boy,  under  my  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  not  so  much  like  that  of  a 
being  of  his  own  species,  as  of  some  gigantic 
foreign  bird,)  stalked  up  and  down  behind  our 
backs  all  the  time  we  were  writing.  The 
suddenness  with  which  a  blow  would  tall — or 
the  horrible  expectation  of  it,  as  he  stood 
breathing  down  through  his  nostrils  upon  the 
back  of  my  head — made  the  whole  time  of  this 
lesson  a  torture  of  the  mind.  We  all  wrote 
as  in  fear  of  our  lives. 

When  the  lesson  was  over — oh,  what  a 
moment  this  was  !  True,  it  was  over ;  but 
then  we  all  had  to  show  up  our  copies  to  him 
in  succession.  He  now  stood  twirling  a  short 
ruler  in  his  fingers.  When  the  writing  was 
very  bad,  or  blotty,  he  seized  one  of  the 
culprit’s  hands — often  the  right  himd — and, 
bending  the  fingers  down,  beat  it  over  the 
knuckles  ;  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
they  were  swollen  as  large  as  marbles,  and  all 
of  a  red  and  purple  hue.  This  it  was  often  my 
fate  to  receive.  I  was  four  years  at  Minerva 
House  Academy.  Of  the  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English  grammar,  in  Latin  and  Greek 
rudiments,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  geography 
and  the  abuse  of  the  globes,  I  will  say  nothing  ; 
but  as  for  writing,  I  came  away  with  no 
epistolary  “  hand  ”  of  any  kind,  no  notion  of 
how  it  was  to  be  acquired,  and  with  a  mortal 
hatred  of  the  fine  art  of  pemnanship  in  which 
all  our  family  excelled. 

Mr.  Spiphlicate  gave  me  cake  and  wine  on 
the  morning  I  left ;  and,  all  smiles,  shook 
hands  with  me  at  parting;  but  my  heart  shud¬ 
dered  within  me  at  his  touch.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  smiles,  and  the  subdued  and  tender 
sound  of  his  voice  in  saying  “  Good-bye,  van 
Ploos,”  puzzled  my  conceptions  of  human 
nature  for  years  afterwards.  “  Good  ”  with 
a  soft  tone,  and  a  rising  inflection — “  Good 
bye  !  ” — and  the  sallow  smile  of  the  griffin  ! — 
when  I  think  of  it  now,  though  twenty- 
seven  years  have  elapsed,  I  sometimes  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  to  smash  his  spectacles 
upon  his  face,  and  assault  him  with  a  new 
pen. 

At  the  age  of  about  thirteen  I  left  the 
academy  of  1^.  Simon  Spiphlicate,  and  after 
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being  refused  admission  into  several  merchants’ 
counting-houses  on  account  of  my  “  hand,”  I 
was  placed  with  a  wholesale  tobacconist  in 
Oxford  Street,  to  learn  the  business.  My 
education  was  at  an  end,  and  my  penmanship 
being  left  to  itself,  to  proceed  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  no-foundation  just  described,  I  gradually 
fell  into  a  sort  of  writing  of  the  very  worst 
kind — slow  and  shapeless,  or  rapid  and  il¬ 
legible,  and  seldom  twice  alike.  This  con¬ 
tinued  through  years,  under  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  life,  till  here  I  am,  a  tobacconist  of 
forty,  who  can’t  write  his  wife’s  Christian 
name  in  a  manner  fit  to  be  read  ! 

It  may  here  be  asked,  by  those  who  con¬ 
sider  this  matter  of  hand- writing  in  a  mecha¬ 
nical  light,  whether  there  is  not  something 
awkward  or  unsuitable  in  the  shape  of  my 
hand  and  fingers,  or  a  certain  inflexibility, 
inapt  at  all  neat  and  curious  manipulations  ? 
Not  so ;  but  the  contrary,  I  inherit  from 
my  father  an  artist’s  hand — not  elegant  in 
shape,  but  small,  flexible,  and  having  a 
natural  instinct  and  cunning  for  any  nice 
operations.  My  father,  besides  his  matchless 
“penmanship,”  was  not  only  a  devout  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Gerard  Dow,  and  all  the  Dutch 
painters,  who  finished  everything  to  the 
minutest  touch,  but  often  amused  himself 
with  making  copies  of  some  fine  etchings 
from  these.  This  I  also  did,  and  attained 
such  proficiency  with  my  pen  in  making  pen 
and  ink  drawings  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  known  from  copper-plate  etchings,  I  like¬ 
wise  took  readily  to  musical  instruments ; 
and  I  did  not  find  the  same  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  manipulation  of  strings,  the 
stopping  of  “ventiges,”  or  the  touching  of 
keys,  that  is  common  to  nearly  all  beginners. 
I  began  with  ease,  and  always  improved 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  finding  time  to  prac¬ 
tise.  I  have  a  turn  for  cabinet-making,  am  a 
good  plain  carpenter  (I  had  almost  said 
“cook  ”),  have  some  skill  in  practical  mecha¬ 
nics,  and  the  use  of  all  the  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments,  and  believe  that  if  I  had  been  a 
dentist  I  could  have  taken  out  a  double  tooth 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  delighted  you. 

But  is  there  no  other  reason,  besides  early 
misdirection  and  cruel  treatment,  for  the  in¬ 
famous  scrawl  I  write  1  Is  there  nothing  in 
my  nervous  temperament  and  character  which 
may  account  for  it,  or  at  least  bring  in  a  new 
and  important  element  to  the  consideration  ? 

If  my  father  was  a  slow,  skilful,  pains¬ 
taking,  line-finishing,  phlegmatic  Dutchman, 
what  was  my  mother  1  I  shall  say  briefly, 
that  Madam  van  Ploos  was  a  fiery-spirited 
Spanish  lady,  who  always  very  much  looked 
down  upon  my  father,  and  despised  his 
I  “  hand.”  Her  parents  had  made  up  the 
!  match,  she  being  quite  a  girl  at  the  time. 
She  was  my  father’s  opposite  in  most  things. 
She  had  no  patience,  no  sort  of  application, 

!  no  natural  skill  in  anything  ;  she  had  extra- 
I  ordinary  energies  and  animal  spirits,  did 
I  everything  upon  impulse,  and  alternated  the 


warmest  affections  and  tenderness  with  fre¬ 
quent  bursts  of  fury  that  sometimes  made  my 
father’s  pen  fly  clean  out  of  his  hand  ! 

But  let  us  now  consider  a  little  as  to  what 
is  going  on  “within.”  Now  must  come  my 
statement  of  what  I  feel  —  of  my  natural 
ordinary  sensations,  in  the  act  of  writing. 
My  thoughts,  ideas,  or  in  short,  the  impres¬ 
sions  and  opinions  I  wish  to  convey  upon 
paper,  come  upon  my  mind  with  such  a  rush — 
all  at  the  pit  entrance,  and  all  trying  at  once 
to  get  through  the  door — ^that  I  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  patience  to  make  a  letter,  but  rush 
scrawling  along,  so  that  it  often  happens  I 
cannot  myself  read  what  I  have  written,  on 
turning  to  it  a  few  days  afterwards.  The 
reason  is — it  is  not  writing  at  all,  but  a  set  of 
strange  marks  and  cyphers  of  no  system. 
Would  any  good  early  teaching  have  super¬ 
seded  this  1  I  think,  in  a  great  degree,  it 
would.  It  would  not  have  prevented  a  rapid 
scrawl,  which  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
character  in  mind  and  temperament  ;  but  it 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  render  the 
scrawl  legible. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  character  of 
men  is  to  be  known  by  their  handwriting, 
involves  many  very  curious  and  interesting 
considerations.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  divination  or  conjuring  ;  but  in 
any  case  there  is  something  true  to  be  made  of 
it.  We  see  advertisements,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  newspapers,  offering  to  divine  and 
divulge  the  character  of  any  unknown  person 
whose  handwriting  is  brought  to  them,  at  the 
small  charge  of  five  shilhngs  per  character. 
By  these  means  men,  about  to  engage  in 
partnership,  or  to  have  important  transactions 
with  any  one,  may  know  before-hand  the 
character  of  the  person  with  whom  they  will 
have  to  do  ;  in  like  manner  lovers  may  be 
made  wise  beforehand,  and  those  who  have 
secret  enemies  may  be  warned  and  enabled  to* 
prepare  for  the  worst.  Is  this  all  nonsense  ] 
Not  all;  but  it  is  simply  pushing,  as  we 
commonly  see,  a  fact  beyond  its  legitimate 
bounds,  till  it  becomes  an  absurdity,  and  no 
fact  at  all  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Sitting  in  the  httle  back  parlour  of  my  shop 
at  Knightsbridge,  trying  the  merits  of  several 
new  cases  of  pipes  from  Holland,  to  see  how 
they  performed,  I  fell  into  a  long  meditation, 
the  other  day,  on  this  very  subject,  and,  as  cloud 
after  cloud  rose  with  august  placidity  into  the 
air,  and  bowed  its  volume  down  from  the 
ceiling,  to  expand  and  disperse  itself  all  over  the 
room,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  elaborated 
and  mastered  the  comprehension  of  the  whole 
of  the  subject, — though  I  had  lost  several 
customers  in  consequence,  who,  I  believe,  had 
entered  my  shop,  and  gone  out  again,  none  the 
wiser. 

In  the  proposition  that  character  can  be 
discovered  by  the  handwriting,  there  is  some 
truth,  which  may  be  considered  under  several 
distinct  heads  : — 

1st.  Physiologically.  As  the  nervous  system 
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has  of  necessity  an  influence  on  the  hand¬ 
writing,  the  amount  of  excitability  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  displayed,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  moment.  You  may  often 
recognise  the  physical  temperament  very 
plainly.  The  cold  man,  whose  blood  moves 
slowly,  will  generally  wrfte  slowly,  carefully 
and  neatly,  if  not  formally.  The  pen  of  the 
man  whose  blood  moves  quickly,  dashes  along, 
heedless  of  the  shape  of  letters,  or  of  making 
letters  at  all.  The  man  of  impulse  and  the 
man  of  deliberation  are  thus  very  often  made 
apparent.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  impulsive  man  may  be  very  capable 
of  the  most  serious  deliberation,  and  the  de¬ 
liberative  man  (though  this  is  less  likely)  be 
capable  of  impulse.  A  general  impression  is 
all  that  can  be  arrived  at,  in  most  cases. 

Secondly.  Let  us  look  at  this  Metaphysi¬ 
cally.  That  the  mind  influences  the  body, 
nobody  doubts ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
admit  that  the  peculiarity  of  individual  minds 
of  any  strength,  will  communicate  itself  to 
the  action  of  the  hand  in  writing.  Those  who 
employ  the  reasoning  powers  chiefly,  will 
usually  write  slowly  and  legibly — (perhaps 
not  with  any  regularity,  for  that  depends  upon 
mechanical  aptitude) — while  those  whose  ima¬ 
gination,  passions,  or  fancy,  is  chiefly  called 
into  play,  scrawl  rapidly  and  seldom  very 
legibly.  We  expect  the  logician  to  write 
every  word  with  clearness  and  precision  ;  we 
expect  nothing  of  the  sort  from  the  dramatist. 
But  even  logicians  are  sometimes  in  a  hurry  ; 
may  occasionally  scrawl  wildly  as  tlio  drama- 
I  tist,  so  that  a  judgment  on  general  principles 
j  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

!  Thirdly,  we  will  look  at  the  question  Bio- 
! !  graphically.  How  were  my  previous  positions 
j  borne  out  1  I  found,  by  reference  to  Nichols’s 
and  Smith’s  collection  of  A  utographs,  and  the 
IsograpMe  des  Hommes  Celebres  (which  I  one 
day  went  to  see  at  the  British  Museum,  leaving 
my  shop  in  charge  of  a  youth),  that  in  many 
I  cases  the  writing  was  very  much  what  I 
should  have  expected ;  in  others,  it  was  just 
the  opposite.  Here  are  a  few  of  those  I  most 
especially  noted. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  taught  writing 
by  Eoger  Ascham.  Her  first  copy-book  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  She  began 
well,  and  improved  rapidly.  While  Princess, 
she  came  to  write  a  beautiful  engrossing  hand 
— clear  and  regular  almost  as  an  engraving  of 
letters.  I  turned  to  another  signature  after 
j  j  she  had  been  queen  a  long  time, — and  what 
I  was  my  dismay  !  Melancholy  change  !  The 
:  letters  were  now  thin,  spiteful, — the  lines 
irregular — an  ugly  old  maid’s  version  of  her 
i  former  hand — and  the  signature  was  a  thing  to 
j  make  one  bless  one’s  self !  It  was  an  immense, 
j  thin,  mountebank’s  letter — and  then  another 
I  such  letter,  with  a  signature  worked  between, 

I  — the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  an  out¬ 
line  of  some  wild  scaffolding  whereon  stood 

O 

the  pale  grotesque  skeletons  of  fireworks,  as 
j  they  look  before  explosion. 
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Martin  Luther.  The  writing  was  firm  and 
legible,  though  not  very  equal  nor  very  straight. 
This  I  thought  a  true  version  ;  as  he  had 
strong  passions,  as  well  as  strong  reasons  for 
what  he  did. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  By  no  means  displaying 
the  calm  firmness  he  possessed ;  the  lines 
crooked,  and  tumbling  down  hill. 

Rubens.  Manly,  bold, — with  a  careless  ease 
and  clearness  denoting  mastery  of  hand. 

Lord  Bacon.  .Y ery  like  an  elegant  modern 
short-hand.  Clear,  neat,  and  regular.  The 
signature  involved  with  broken  lines,  as  if 
a  fly  had  struggled  and  died  in  a  spider’s 
web. 

Voltaire.  Very  clear,  regular,  steady,  and 
straight ;  evidently  not  written  rapidly,  but 
with  a  continuous  ease,  which  might  go  on 
writing  book  after  book  in  just  the  same  way. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  Large,  bold,  legible,  steady, 
sharp,  and  straight.  The  signature  made 
up  of  halberds  and  pointed  palisades.  But 
another  letter  of  his  was  not  at  all  of  this 
character.  It  displayed  a  perplexed  and  un¬ 
decided  mind — at  the  time  it  was  written. 

Prince  de  Conde.  Not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  expression  and  buffalo-features 
of  his  face. 

Charlotte  Cor  day.  Pirm,  clear,  steady,  but 
not  without  emotion. 

Cuvier.  Very  like  the  writing  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  but  not  so  strong  and  compact. 

Danton.  Wilful,  daring,  without  method  or 
care. 

George  the  Fourth.  Not  at  all  the  very  gen¬ 
tlemanly  hand  most  people  would  expect — 
rather  like  a  housemaid’s. 

Pope.  Very  bad,  small,  full  of  indecision ; 
a  very  hedge-row  of  corrections  and  erasures. 

Cardinal  Wolsey.  A  good  hand,  disturbed 
only  by  nervous  energy  and  self-will. 

Porson.  Correct  and  steady  ;  the  reverse  of 
his  personal  appearance  and  habits. 

Shakspeare.  A  very  bad  hand  indeed,  con¬ 
fused,  crowded,  crooked  in  the  lines,  and 
scarcely  legible. 

Napoleon.  Still  more  illegible.  No  letters 
formed  at  all ;  the  signature  a  mere  hasty 
“  scrimmage  ”  with  the  pen. 

A  few  words  of  general  gossip  on  the 
subject.  Of  women’s  hand-writing  not  so 
much  can  be  said,  at  least,  in  our  own  day, 
when  the  system  of  writing  a  fine  hand  of  a 
particular  kind  renders  so  many  of  them  all 
alike — hands  which  seem  to  be  very  beautiful 
and  legible,  but  which  are  often  not  at  all  so, 
from  the  letters  wq  %,  ^,  and  very  often  «,  5, 

and  r,  being  a  mere  series  of  up  and  down 
elegancies,  which  are  indistinguishable.  But 
among  those  which  display  character,  it  has 
often  been  of  a  very  different  kind  to  the  one 
expected.  On  the  other  side,  see  what  Shak- 
speare’s  experience  has  noticed — 

Malvolio.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady’s  hand  ! — 
These  be  her  very  c’s,  her  w’s,  and  her  fs ;  and 
thus  makes  she  her  great  P’s.  It  is  in  contempt 
of  question  my  lady’s  hand. — Twelfth  Night. 
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It  was  a  forgery  !  Still  the  faict  of  imita¬ 
tion  showed  there  were  characteristies  to 
imitate,  though  whether  answering  to  the 
actual  character  of  the  lady  is  the  great  point 
at  issue. 

Here  are  two  very  characteristic  observa¬ 
tions  of  two  very  celebrated  men.  Loche  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Early,  that  “the 
quicker  a  man  writes,  the  slower  others  read 
what  he  has  written ! — this,”  he  pointedly 
adds,  “  being  a  remark  that  may  concern  the 
writers  of  vooJcs  as  well  as  letters.”  Lord 
Chesterfield  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
son — Every  man  who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes, 
and  of  his  hand,  can  write  whatever  hand  he 
pleases.” 

I  had  made  notes  af  the  Museum  for  many 
more  remarks,  but,  on  returning  home  to 
Knightsbridge,  I  found  that  the  little  black 
Yirginian  boy,  with  feathers,  who  hangs  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  my  door,  had  been  stolen, 
which  has  so  disheartened  me,  with  the  study 
of  human  nature,  for  the  present,  that  I  shall 
drop  my  pen.  I  will  merely  conclude  with  a 
story  from  a  French  historian  I  have  lately 
read,  which  I  think  admirably  to  the  .point, 
and  will  now  translate. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  a  Bolognese,  named  Primi,  who 
possessed  a  handsome  face,  and  was  a  man  of 
wit,  and  an  adventurer  who  had  no  objection 
to  make  his  fortune  by  the  best  means  that 
offered,  came  to  France  to  see  what  good  luck 
might  befall  him.  During  his  journey  from 
Lyons  to  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  Claude  Duval,  a  particularly  clever  enter¬ 
prising  person,  who  on  their  arrival  presented 
him  to  the  Abbe  d^e  la  Baume,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Embrun.  This  reverend  per¬ 
sonage  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  playing 
off  a  novel  and  ingenious  hoax,  which  has  been 
called  une  singvliere  ■  Finding 

in  the  boldness  and  finesse  of  Primi,  together 
with  his  dialect,  made  up  of  Italian  and 
French,  his  adroitness  and  personal  address, 
all  the  qualities  desirable  for  the  execution  of' 
his  project,  he  shut  himself  up  with  him  for 
six  weeks,  seeing  nobody  else,  excepting  the 
Duke  de  VendSme,  and  the  'Grand  Prior  of 
France,  his  brother,  to  wliom  he  presented 
Primi.  All  three  employed  the  whole  of  this 
time  in  teaching  Primi  the  private  history  of 
persons  of  the  Court — their  intrigues,  their 
friendships,  their  loves,  their  hatreds,  &c. 
As  soon  as  they  considered  him  sufficiently 
indoctrinated,  the  Abbb  de  la  Baume  spread 
it  abroad  that  he  knew  an  Italian  from  whom 
nothing  in  the  past  or  future  was  hidden, 
the  moment  he  set  eyes  on  the  handwriting 
of  any  person  concerning  whom  anything  was 
sought  to  be  known.  They  took  care  that  the 
first  signature  should  be  that  of  a  person  whose 
history  was  fully  known  to  Primi,  by  their 
instructions.  Lords  and  ladies,  all  the  wealthy 
middle-class,  men  and  women,  the  court  and 
the  city,  hurried  to  Primi  with  autograph 
letters  and  signatures  in  their  hands,  and  all 


came  away  dumb-foundered  at  his  answers  ! 
From  what  he  told  them  of  the  past,  they  fully 
believed  all  he  told  them  of  the  future.  Tlie 
Countess  of  Soissons,  above  all,  took  him  under 
her  patronage.  From  her  he  incidentally  ex¬ 
tracted  all  sorts  of  intriguer  of  the  Court,  the 
whole  of  which  he  most  promptly  turned  to 
good  account.  From  the  wonderful  things  that 
Primi  told  her  about  herself,  she  described  him 
to  the  king  as  a  man  of  preternatural  gifts,  and 
begged  his  majesty  to  allow  Primi  to  examine 
his  handwriting.  After  some  hesitation  the 
king  sent  a  letter,  apparently  in  his  o'wn  hand, 
which  the  Countess  immediately  took  to 
Primi.  The  Italian  examined  it  carefully,  and 
informed  the  Countess  that  this  writing  was 
that  of  an  old  miser,  a  usurer,  a  sort  of  old 
pawnbroker, — a  fellow  incapable  of  any  good 
action.  The  lady  stood  confounded.  She 
assured  him  that  this  once  he  had  blundered 
most  stupidly  ;  but  Primi  persisted  in  as¬ 
suring  her  that  he  had  made  no  mistake. 
The  Countess  took  back  the  letter  to  the  king, 
and  in  courtly  language  conveyed  to  him 
Primi’s  interpretation  of  the  character  of  his 
M^esty’s  handwriting.  His  Majesty  was 
astonished,  for  the  letter  was,  in  fact,  not  his 
handwriting,  but  that  of  M.  le  President  Pose, 
his  private  secretary,  who  so  closely  imitated 
the  king’s  handwriting,  that  Louis  continually 
made  him  write  letters  which  he  wished  to  1]^ 
supposed  in  his  o'wn  hand.  This  fact  Primi 
had  previously  learnt  from  one  of  his  in¬ 
structors,  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  together 
with  the  priva'te  character  of  M.  le  President 
Rose.  The  king  was  determined  to  fathom 
the  mystery.  It  was  too  deep  and  perplexing 
to  be  endured.  The  next  morning  he  ordered 
his  chief  valet  de  chawhre  to  bring  the  Italian 
to  him  in  his  private  cabinet.  “Primi,”  said 
his  Majesty,  “Iha’ve  only  two  words  to  say  : 
— your  secret  1 — for  which  I  will  gi've  you  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  : — if  not,  the 
gallows  !  ”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
which  of  the  two  was  chosen  by  the  Italian. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  BRUSSELS. 

The  numerous  heterogeneous  traits  in  the 
Belgian  character  (assignable,  of  course,  to 
the  mixed  races  of  which  the  people  are  com¬ 
posed),  "are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
amusing  of  travelled  gossips,  Herr  Kohl, 
typified  in  the  outward  physiognomy  and  local 
site  of  the  Belgian  capital.  He  even  traces 
corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  other  great 
European  capitals,  most  of  which  he  conceives 
exhibit  tolerably  correct  types  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nations  to  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  belong ;  that  '  character  being  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  locality  and  building  of  the  cities 
themselves,  no  less  than  in  the  social  and 
political  relations  of  their  inhabitants. 

“In  St.  Petersburgh,  with  its  gew-gaw 
palaces,  its  newly  constructed  streets,  running 
in  straight  parallel  lines,  its  total  deficiency 
of  historic  monuments,  observes  our  tra- 
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veller,  “we  see  plainly  typified  tlie  arrogant 
despotism  and  the  backward  state  of  taste 
and  civilisation  of  Imperial  Rus^a,  In 
gloomy  Madrid,  and  its  uncultivated  environs, 
may  be  recognised  the  gravity  and  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  exclusiveness  of  the  Spaniards  of  Old 
Castile.  Does  not  the  very  first  glance  of 
Berlin  reveal  to  the  shrewd  observer  the 
whole  spirit  of  Prussian  policy  ?  In  pic¬ 
turesque  Edinburgh  do  we  not  behold  a 
miniature  reflection  of  all  Scotland  ?  Her 
history  may  be  read  in  the  ruins  of  Holyrood, 
and  in  the  many-storied  houses  of  the  Old 
Town,  where  the  narrow  wynds  and  closes 
may  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of  Highland 
poverty,  whilst  the  broad  streets  and  s^endid 
squares  of  the  New  Town  seem  to  represent 
the  thriving  Lowlands,  emdched  by  newly 
awakened  industry  and  trade.  In  Vienna, 
in  Venice,  in  Florence,  in  almost  all  great 
cities,  we  may,  without  much  stretch  of  ima¬ 
gination,  view  the  streets,  houses,  and  public 
buildings,  as  so  many  hieroglyphics,  which, 
being  decyphered,  reveal  the  history  and  clia- 
racter  of  the  nation  and  people  to  which  each 
city  belongs.” 

This  notion  may  possibly  be  somewhat  fan¬ 
ciful  ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr,  Kohl  supports 
it  by  some  very  ingenious  reasoning,  and 
illustrates  it  by  a  multitude  of  curious  facts 
in  relation  to  the  Belgian  capital,  some  of 
which  we  here  collect. 

Brussels  may  be  said  to  be  a  fruit  which 
very  plainly  indicates  the  tree  whereon  it  has 
grown  and  ripened.  The  mingled  elements 
composing  the  Belgian  people  are  distinctly 
manifest  in  the  whole  outward  aspect  of  their 
capital. 

Many  exquisite  old  specimens  of  arohi- 
tecture,  Byzantine  as  well  as  Gothic,  bear 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Brussels.  , 
The  city  contains  buddings  connected  with 
every  phase  of  the  national  history,  from  the 
periods  of  Burgundian  and  Spanish  dominion 
to  the  times  of  Austrian  and  Dutch  rule ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  present  Belgian 
monarchy.  In  passing  from  one  district  of 
the  city  to  another,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  these  monuments  of  difierent  ages  as 
they  successively  appear  in  view. 

The  Belgians  are  a  people,  who,  whilst 
they  cling  with  reverential  feelings  to  what  is 
old,  nevertheless  manifest  great  aptitude  in 
the  adoption  of  what  is  new  ;  and  they  are 
animated  by  an  eager  desire  for  progression 
and  improvement.  Accordingly  their  capital 
exhibits  a  singular  combination  of  the  anti¬ 
quated  structures  of  past  ages,  and  the  ele¬ 
gant  buildings  of  modem  times  ; — poetic  and 
historic  tradition  are  found  side  by  side  with 
modem  comfort  and  convenience. 

In  Belgium,  the  wealth  of  a  rich  and  pro¬ 
ductive  country  is  poured  into  its  capital ; 
and  is  visible  in  the  markets,  in  the  shops, 
and  in  the  houses.  Everywhere,  without 
doors  as  well  as  within,  the  Belgians  show 
their  wealth  in  the  aspect  of  their  capital. 


The  scenery  of  Belgium  is  pleasing  rather 
than  grand  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  cultivated 
plains,  here  and  there  varied  by  gentle 
eminences.  These  features  characterise  the 
country  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Bmssels. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  the  valley 
of  the  Senne  expands  into  an  extensive  plain, 
overspread  with  rich  pasture  and  woodland. 
This  plain  is  encircled  by  fertile  hills  ;  so  that 
Brussels  may  be  said  to  unite,  in  its  immediate 
proximity,  the  wooded  and  hilly  Walloon 
country  and  the  marshy  land  of  Flanders  ; 
the  former  represented  by  the  Forest  of 
Soign6,  and  the  latter  by  the  swampy  meadows 
along  the  Senne. 

Brussels  is  not  only  surrounded  by  parks 
and  gardens,  but  even  within  the  city  walls 
the  eye  is  continually  refreshed  by  the  sight 
of  shady  trees  and  blooming  flower-beds. 
The  stranger,  on  first  setting  foot  in  the  city, 
is  impressed  with  tlie  conviction  that  he  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  fertile 
land.  Madrid,  the  capital  of  a  country  in 
which  agiculture  and  gardening  are  in  a  very 
backward  state,  is  unadorned  with  vegetation ; 
and,  as  far  as  regards  trees  and  flowers,  the 
Spanish  capital,  compared  with  Brussels,  is 
like  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 

In  marked  accordance  with  the  elements 
of  the  population,  and  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  are  the  -occupations 
of  the  Belgians  in  their  capital.  Art  and 
science,  manufactures  and  handicrafts,  fiourish 
in  Brussels,  and  an  enterprising  and  specula¬ 
tive  spirit  in  trade  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the 
Belgian  character.  Many  branches  of  manu¬ 
facture  have  been  brought  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  in  Brussels,  which  is  not 
merely  the  residence  of  the  Belgian  court  and 
nobility,  but  has  from  the  most  remote  times 
been  an  active  trading  and  manufacturing 
city.  It  is  not  less  celebrated  for  lace- making 
and  cloth  and  carpet-weaving,  than  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  artistic  efforts,  and  their  successful 
results. 

Among  the  residents  of  Brussels  we  find 
rich  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  retired  capitalists  and  land-owning 
nobles.  In  passing  through  the  city,  one  fre¬ 
quently  finds  a  spacious  garden  adjoining  a 
densely- built  group  of  houses  ,;  or  an  elegant 
newly-erected  building  abutting  on  a  venerable 
old  wall,  the  vestige  of  past  centuries  ;  or, 
after  passing  a  range  of  stately  houses,  de¬ 
serving  the  name  of  palaces,  one  suddenly 
enters  a  manufacturing  quarter  of  the  city, 
with  its  tall  towering  chimneys  ;  then,  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  little  further,  we  arrive  at  a  canal, 
where  ever-plying  boats  keep  up  continuous 
intercourse  between  the  busy  trading  districts 
of  the  city.  Nobles  who  are  proud  to  trace 
their  lineage,  even  in  the  twentieth  degree,  to 
John  of  Brabant  and  Margaret  of  Parma, 
drive  their  emblazoned  equipages  through 
the  same  streets  in  which  the  humble  lace- 
makers  sit  at  work,  and  in  which  carpet- 
weavers,  goldsmiths,  turners,  &c.,  display  at 
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the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  the 
products  of  their  industry  and  skill. 

It  is  a  fact  highly  honourable  to  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  that  they  have  earned  distinction  in 
almost  every  branch  of  human  industry  ;  and 
that  every  effort  turning  to  a  useful  purpose, 
obtains  from  them  ready  encouragement  and 
protection.  Another  fact,  no  less  creditable 
to  the  nation  is,  that  no  class  or  profession 
constituting  a  part  of  the  great  European 
family,  is  depreciated  or  despised  in  Belgium. 
This  trait  of  the  national  character  is  strongly 
marked  in  Brussels,  where  priests,  soldiers, 
government  officials,  noblemen,  tradesmen, 
merchants,  and  mechanics,  live  in  close  con¬ 
tact,  not  only  undisturbed  by  hostile  feelings, 
but  on  a  footing  of  mutual  respect. 

This  state  of  things  has,  as  may  naturally 
be  imagined,  given  rise  to  a  vast  degree  of 
religious  toleration.  In  Brussels  the  Jews 
have  their  synagogue  ;  Protestants  of  various 
sects  have  their  respective  places  of  worship, 
and  all  are  free  to  follow  their  own  religious 
observances  without  interference  or  molesta¬ 
tion.  On  her  emancipation  from  Austrian 
and  Dutch  dominion,  Belgium  began  to  enjoy 
a  reasonable  share  of  political  freedom  ;  and 
since  the  restoration  of  national  independence 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  of 
1831,  Brussels  has  been  the  favourite  asylum 
of  political  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  great  numbers 
of  foreigners  have  settled  in  Belgium  ;  and 
among  them  are  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
professions  ;  pleasure-seeking  men  of  wealth, 
poor  artists,  and  authors,  princes,  noblemen, 
and  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  writing 
on  Brussels,  to  omit  some  notice  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  squares,  streets,  and  public  buildings, 
several  of  which  excel  all  similar  objects 
of  interest  in  many  other  European  capitals. 
The  Grand  Square,  called  the  Place  de  I’Hdtel 
de  Yille,  has  not  its  equal  in  any  city  of 
northern  Europe,  and  is  only  excelled  by  the 
great  open  places  in  the  towns  of  Italy  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice. 

The  Place  de  I’Hdtel  de  Ville  is  a  spacious 
parallelogram,  surrounded  by  buildings  re¬ 
markable  for  their  grandeur  and  beauty,  and 
deeply  interesting  for  their  antiquity.  In 
other  parts  of  Brussels  many  old  streets  have 
been  entirely  pulled  down,  and  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  newly  built :  but  here,  in  the 
centre,  and  as  it  were  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  their  capital,  it  would  seem  that  the  citizens 
of  Brussels  have  preserved  every  object  with 
a  sort  of  religious  care.  This  may  be,  because 
it  is  the  spot  on  which  all  their  most  fondly- 
cherished  national  recollections  rally ;  or, 
because  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
operate  any  change  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
owing  to  the  solid  and  substantial  nature  of 
the  buildings.  Several  of  the  houses  in  this 
great  square  are  of  genuine  old  Spanish 
structure ;  others  are  Gothic  and  Plemish 


buildings :  all  bear  the  stamp  of  venerable 
antiquity  ;  and  time  has  wrought  upon  them 
much  fewer  ravages  than  are  discernible  in 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice. 

The  Stadhuis,  or  to  call  it  by  its  more 
generally  adopted  French  name,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  exceeds  in  architectural  beauty  any 
similar  building  in  the  Netherlands,  where  in 
every  city  the  Stadhuis  is  an  imposing  and 
handsome  structure.  The  slender  tower 
which  surmounts  the  roof  of  the  Brussels 
Hdtel  de  Ville  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
creations  of  architectural  skill ;  on  its  summit 
stands  a  statue  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
which,  strangely  enough,  is  made  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  weather-cock.  Even  the 
private  houses  in  the  Place  de  I’Hdtel  de 
Ville  are  all  more  or  less  profusely  decorated 
with  architectural  ornaments.  Some  have 
been  the  scenes  of  great  events  which  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world’s  history  ;  with 
others  are  associated  traditionary  tales  of 
strange  domestic  incidents,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  generation  to  generation,  during  three 
or  four  centuries. 

I  saw  the  window  from  which  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Hoorn  stepped  forth  to  the 
scaffold  prepared  for  their  execution.  We 
Germans,  whithersoever  we  go,  find  our 
thoughts  wandering  to  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
In  Switzerland  we  seek  the  spot  rendered 
memorable  by  Tell’s  renown,  and  we  wend 
our  way  to  Kussnacht  and  Zwinguri.  In 
Genoa,  Eiesco’s  palace  is  our  grand  object  of 
attraction,  and  in  Belgium  our  sympathies 
are  absorbed  in  everything  associated  with 
Goethe’s  Egmont. 

It  was  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Brussels 
Stadhuis  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
performed  his  solemn  act  of  abdication  ;  his 
son  Philip  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  Princes  and  Nobles  grouped 
around  him.  This  abdication  is  a  subject  for 
which  Belgian  artists  would  seem  to  cherish 
a  strong  predilection,  and  in  many  of  their 
paintings  this  scene  is  ably  and  powerfully 
pourtrayed.  Few  historical  subjects  exhibit 
a  deeper  and  more  varied  interest,  or  afford 
better  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
grand  pictorial  accessories. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  old 
historical  houses  on  the  Place  de  I’Hdtel  de 
Ville  at  Brussels,  is  that  now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Hotel  de  Brasseurs.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Another  house  known  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  le  Pot  d'Etain,  is  that  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  year  1815,  and  where  he  gave 
a  ball  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

But  the  house  which  most  firmly  rivets  the 
observer’s  attention,  is  one  fronted  by  a 
balcony.  From  that  balcony  the  Duke  of 
Alba  witnessed  the  execution  of  Egmont  and 
Hoorn.  There,  whilst  the  fa,tal  axe  was 
raised  over  the  head  of  the  noble  Egmont, 
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Alba  is  recorded  to  have  shed  those  crocodile 
tears  adverted  to  by  Schiller  in  his  History  of 
the  Fall  of  the  Netherlands. 

When  I  visited  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  was 
shown  the  keys  of  the  city  gates,  which  it  is 
customary  to  present  (as  a  mark  of  honour) 
to  sovereigns  and  other  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages  on  their  solemn  entry  into  Brussels. 
These  keys  are  made  of  silver,  and  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  workmanship.  On  the  handle  of  one 
of  them,  the  city  itself  is  represented  in  most 
artistic  carving.  If  these  keys  had  tongues 
what  strange  tales  might  they  not  tell  of  the 
many  changeful  events  of  which  Brussels  has 
been  the  scene  !  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  keys  of  Bmssels  have  been  presented 
under  very  various  circumstances  to  three 
very  different  masters  ; — Napoleon,  William 
of  Nassau,  and  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 


“  GOOD  INTENTIONS.” 

A  STORY  OF  THE  AFRICAN  BLOCKADE. 


No  one  can  question  the  good  intentions  of 
our  country  in  persisting  in  the  slave  blockade. 
Putting  out  of  consideration  the  enormous 
sums  an  over -taxed  people  are  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  African  slave  war,  the  question 
remains,  whether  such  intentions  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  end  they  have  in  view.  That  the 
horrors  of  the  passage  from  Africa  to  Brazil 
are  often  frightfully  aggravated  by  the  dread 
of  pursuit  and  capture  by  our  cruisers,  is  well 
known.  That,  instead  of  providing  something 
like  a  convenient  space  for  their  human 
cargo,  and  endeavouring  to  land  all  in  health 
and  safety,  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh  now 
only  build  the  smallest  and  slightest  “clippers  ” 
in  which  they  stow  as  many  slaves  as  they 
can  possibly  pack  together,  and  only  strive  to 
make  the  run  as  fast  as  they  can,  is  equally 
well  known.  And  why  ?  Because  our 
cruisers  have  raised  the  price  of  black  flesh 
in  the  Brazilian  market,  and  the  slave  trader 
knows  that,  if  he  can  only  escape  capture  once 
in  three  voyages,  and  on  that  occasion  land 
only  a  third  of  his  cargo  alive,  he  will  have 
made  an  excellent  profit  on  the  three 
“  ventures.” 

How  hard  a  slaver  will  strive  to  escape 
capture,  and  how  easily  she  will  tumble  to 
pieces,  the  following  sketch  will  show.  It  is 
a  true  story  in  every-thing  but  names. 

On  a  glorious  day,  with  a  bright  sun  and 
a  light  breeze,  Her  Majesty’s  brig  Semiramis 
stood  along  under  easy  sail,  on  a  N.W.  course 
up  the  Channel  of  Mozambique.  Save  the 
man  at  the  wheel  and  the  “  look-outs  ”  in 
the  tops,  every  one  seemed  taking  it  easy. 
And  indeed  there  was  no  inducement  to 
exertion  ;  for  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
temperature  of  that  balmy  warmth  that 
makes  mere  existence  a  luxury.  The  men, 
therefore,  continued  their  “  yarns  ”  as  they 
lounged  in  little  groups  about  the  deck ;  the 
middies  invented  new  mischief,  or  teased  the 
cook;  the  surgeon  divided  his  time  between 
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watching  the  flying-fish  and  reading  a  new 
work  on  anatomy  (though  he  never  turned  a 
fresh  page) ;  while  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  built  “  ch4teux-en-Espagne,”  or  occa¬ 
sionally  examined  with  his  telescope  the  blue 
hills  of  Madagascar  in  the  distance. 

“  Sail  ho  !  ”  shouted  the  look-out  in  the 
foretop. 

“  Where  away  ?  ”  cried  the  lieutenant, 
springing  to  his  feet,  while  at  the  same 
moment  every  man  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
listlessness,  and  to  be  eager  for  action  of  any 
kind. 

“Over  the  starboard  quarter,  making  Sou*- 
West.” 

The  captain  hastened  on  deck,  while  the 
second  lieutenant  ran  aloft  to  have  a  look  at 
the  strange  craft. 

“What  do  you  make  her  out,  Mr.  Saunders  ]  ” 
asked  the  captain. 

“  A  fore-and-aft  schooner.  Sir,  hull  down.” 

“  ’Bout  ship,”  cried  the  captain  ;  and  in  an 
instant  every  man  was  at  his  post. 

“  Helm’s  a  lee  ” — “  raise  tacks  and  sheets  ” 
— “  mainsail  haul,”  &c. ;  and  in  five  minutes 
the  Semiramis  was  standing  in  pursuit  of  the 
stranger,  while  the  men  were  employed  in 
“  cracking  on  ”  all  sail  to  aid  in  the  chase. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a  chase  of  any  kind 
so  exciting  ?  The  indescribable  eagerness 
which  impels  human  nature  to  hunt  any-thing 
huntable  is  not  exaggerated  in  “Yathek,” 
in  which  the  population  of  a  whole  city  is 
described  as  following  in  the  chase  of  the 
black  genie,  who  rolled  himself  up  into  a  ball 
and  trundled  away  before  them,  attracting 
even  the  halt  and  the  blind  to  the  pursuit. 
But  who  shall  describe  the  excitement  of  a 
chase  at  sea?  How  eagerly  is  every  eye 
strained  towards  the  retreating  sails  !  how 
anxiously  is  the  result  of  each  successive 
heaving  of  the  log  listened  for  !  how  many 
are  the  conjectures  as  to  what  the  stranger 
a-head  may  prove  to  be  !  and  how  ardent 
are  the  hopes  that  she  may  turn  out  a  prize 
worth  taking  !  For  be  it  remembered  that, 
unlike  the  chase  of  a  fox  on  land,  where  no 
one  cares  for  the  object  pursued,  cupidity  is 
enlisted  to  add  to  the  excitement  of  a  chase 
at  sea.  Visions  of  prize-money  float  before 
the  eyes  of  every  one  of  the  pursuers,  from 
the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy. 

The  Semiramis  being,  on  the  tack  she  had 
now  taken,  considerably  to  the  windward  of 
the  stranger,  there  was  every  chance  of  her 
soon  overtaking  her,  provided  the  latter  held 
the  course  she  was  now  steering.  But  who 
could  hope  that  she  would  do  that  ?  Indeed, 
all  on  board  the  brig  expected  every  moment 
to  hear  that  she  was  lying  off  and  running 
away.  If  she  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  almost 
a  proof  that  she  was  engaged  in  lawful  com¬ 
merce,  and  not  what  they  had  expected,  and, 
in  truth,  hoped. 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  the  Semiramis  had 
visibly  gained  on  the  schooner  ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  hull  of  the  latter,  which  was  long. 
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low,  black,  and  rakisb-looking,  could  now  be 
seen  from  the  brig’s  tops. 

“  Surely  they  must  see  us,”  said  the  captain. 

“  She ’s  just  the  build  of  the  Don  Pedro  we 
took  off  this  coast,”  said  the  second  lieutenant, 
from  the  maintop. 

“  I  hope  she  will  turn  out  a  better  prize,” 
replied  the  captain. 

The  truth  is,  they  had  captured  that  same 
Don  Pedro,  condemned  her,  and  broken  her 
up.  The  captain  and  owners  of  her  had 
appealed ;  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Admiralty  that  she  was  not  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  ;  and,  consequently,  every  man  on 
board  the  Semiramis  who  had  assisted  at  her 
capture,  was  obliged  to  cash  up  his  quota  of 
“  damages”  instead  of  pocketing  prize-money. 
The  Don  Pedro,  therefore,  was  a  sore  subject 
on  board  the  Semiramis. 

Another  hour  elapsed :  the  hull  of  the 
schooner  began  to  be  visible  from  the  deck  of 
the  cruiser.  She  was  a  wicked-looking  craft ; 
and  Jack  slapped  his  pockets  in  anticipation 
of  the  cash  she  would  bring  in  to  them. 

“  Well,  it ’s  odd  she  don’t  alter  course,  any¬ 
how,”  said  the  boatswain  on  the  forecastle ; 
“  may  be  she  wants  to  throw  us  off  the  scent, 
by  pretending  to  be  all  right  and  proper,,  and 
not  to  have  a  notion  that  we  can  be.  coming 
after  her.” 

“  Show  the  colours,”  ciied  the  captain  on  the 
quarter-deck  ;  “  let ’s  see  what  flag  she  sports.” 

The  British  ensign  was  soon  floating  from 
the  Semiramis  ;  but  the  schooner  at  first 
showed  no  colours  in  reply. 

Presently  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was 
watching  her  through  the  glass,  cried  out,. 
“  Brazilian,  by  Jove  !  ” 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Every  sort  of 
spy-glass  in  the  ship  was  in  requisition.  Every 
eye  was  strained  to  its  utmost  visual  tension. 
The  captain  broke  the  silence  with  “  Holloa  ! 
She’s  easing  off;  going  to  run  for  it  at 
last.” 

“  She ’s  a  leeth  too  late,”  said  the  lieutenant- 
“  Before  the  wind  these  fore-and-aft  schooners 
are  tubs,  though  on  the  wind  they’re  clippers.” 

However,  it  was  clear  that  the  schooner  had 
at  last  resolved  to  run  for  her  life.  By  going 
off  with  the  wind  she  got  a  good  start  of  the 
brig  ;  and,  although  it  was  her  worst  point  of 
sailmg,  still  the  breeze  was  so  light  that,  while 
it  suited  her,  it  was  insutficient  to  make  the 
heavier  brig  sail  well. 

For  three  hours  the  chase  continued,  and 
neither  vessel  seemed  to  gain  on  the  other ; 
but  the  breeze  was  now  freshening,  and.  the 
Semiramis  at  length  began  to  dimmish  the 
distance  between  herself  and  the  Brazilian. 
Eight,  a-head,  in  the  course  they  were  pur¬ 
suing,  lay  a  point,  of  land  projecting  far  into 
the  sea,  and  the  chart  showed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reef  of  rocks  extending  some  three 
miles  beyond  it.  It  was  certain  that  neither 
vessel  could  clear  the  reef,  if  they  held  the 
course  they  were  then  steering. 

“Keep  her  a  little  more  to  windward,” 

cried  the  captain.  “We  shall  have  her;” 
she  will  be  obliged  to  haul  up  in  about  an 
hour’s  time,  and  then  she  can’t  escape,  as  we 
shall  be  well  to  windward.” 

The  hour  went  by  ;  and  still  the  schooner 
showed  no  signs  of  altering  her  course.  The 
captain  of  the  Semiramis  again  examined  his 
charts ;  but  the  reef  was  clearly  laid  down, 
and  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  the 
schooner  could  weather  it  by  the  course  she 
was  then  steering.  Yet,  either  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  danger,  or  from  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  brave  it,  she  tried  ;  knowing  that  if 
she  escaped  it  and  cleared  the  point,  she  would 
have  gained  an  immense  advantage  over  her 
pursuers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
anxiety  with  which  all  on  board  the  Semi¬ 
ramis  now  watched  the  little  Brazilian.  She 
was  literally  rushing  into  the  jaws  ot  de¬ 
struction  ;  and,  as  she  rose  over  each  suc¬ 
cessive  wave,  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  be 
dashed  on  the  treacherous  reef  at  the  next 
dip.  Still  she  stood  bravely  on  ;  and,  though 
doubtless  the  lips  of  those  on  board  her  might 
be  quivering  at  that  moment  in  the  agony  of 
suspense,  the  little  craft  looked  so  beautiful, 
and  sailed  so  gaily,  her  white  sails  and  slender 
spars  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  that  even  her 
pursuers  mentally  prayed  for  her  safety, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  prize-money  they 
would  lose  by  her  destruction  on  the  rocks. 
Jack  does  not  like  to  see  a  pretty  craft  run 
ashore,  at  any  price. 

They  began  almost-  to  think  the  schooner 
^^bore  a  charmed  life  for  she  seemed  to  be 

floating  over  the  very  reef  itself,  and  the 
white  foam  of  the  breakers  could  be  seen  all 
round,  her. 

Blessed,  if  1  don’t  think  she ’s  the  Flying 
Dutchman,”  said  one  blUe-jacket  to  another. 

“  Gammon,  Bill — ain’t  we  round  the  Cape  ? 
and  don’t  you  know  that  ’s  just  where  the 
Flying  Dutchman  never  could  get  to  %  ” 
replied  his  messmate. 

The  little  schooner  bounds  onwards  merrily 
— suddenly  she  staggers,  and  every  spar 
shivers. 

“  She  has  struck  1  ”  cry  twenty  voices  at 
once. 

Now  she  rises  with  a  coming  wave,  and  now 
she  settles  down  again  with  a  violence  that 
brings  her  topmasts  on  the  deck. 

“  Out  with  the  boats,”  is  the  order  on 
board  the  Semiramis,  and  the  men  fly  to  ex¬ 
ecute  it. 

Another  wave  lifts  the  schooner — another 
fearful  crash — she  rolls  over — her  decks  are 
rent  asunder — her  crew  are  strugghng  in  the 
water — and  with  them  (every  man  shudders 
at  the  sight)  hundreds  of  negroes,  manacled 
to  each  other  and  fettered  to  the  lower  deck, 
are  shot  out  into  the  foam. 

Bravely  pulled  the  seamen  in  the  boats  of 
the  Semiramis  ;,  but  two  strong  swimmers, 
who  had  fought  tiieft  way  through  the  boiling 
surf,  were  all  they  saved.  So  dight  was  the 
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build  of  tlie  little  schooner,  that  she  had  gone 
to  pieces  instantly  on  striking  ;  and,  within 
sight  of  the  Semiramis,  within  hearing  of  the 
death-shrieks  that  rent  the  air  from  sios  hmv- 
dred  and  thirty  human  beings,  who,  shackled 
together  with  heavy  irons,  were  dashed 
among  the  waters,  and  perished  a  slow  and 
helpless  death,  two  only  of  their  gaolers 
survived  to  tell  of  the  number  that  had 
sunk  ! 

Surely  this  sad  tale  may  at  least  be  added 
to  the  catalogue  of  ills  produced  by  England’s 
“  good  intentions  ”  in  striving  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade. 

HINTS  ON  EMEBGENCTES. 


An  innocent-looking  little  book  lies  on  our 
parlour-table,  an  extensive  demand  for  which 
would  imply  that  English  households  abound  in 
perils,  and  are  hourly  at  the  mercy  of  emer¬ 
gencies.  Harmless  as  it  looks,  its  purpose  is 
alarming.  It  is  called  “  Household  Surgery  ; 
or.  Hints  on  Emergencies.”  Its  object  appears 
to  be  to  establish  a  surgery  in  every  house,  as 
Buchan  introduced  a  Domestic  Medicine 
Chest  into  every  dressing-room.  It  is-  meant 
to  arm  the  heads  with  jDower  over  the  limbs 
of  families ;  but  it  teaches  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses,  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  theory  of  what  they  can  never 
learn  without  practice  ;  yet  the  very  aim, 
end,  and  purpose  of  their  existence — their 
prayers  at  night,  their  smallest  actions  by  day 
— are  all  so  much  anxious  prudence,  so  many 
fervent  hopesj  that  they  may  have  no  prac¬ 
tice.  Happily  their  caution  is  nearly  always 
rewarded,  and  their  prayers  granted ;  for 
although  it  is  said  that  accidents  happen  in 
the  best  regulated  families,  they  don’t  happen 
often. 

If  staircases^  were  precipices,  door-steps  gla¬ 
ciers,  coal-cellars  powder-magazines,  and  kit¬ 
chen-ranges  steam-boilers  continually  burst¬ 
ing  ;  if  shower-baths  were  cataracts^  lucifer- 
niatches  blunderbusses,  and  if  copper  flues 
made  a  point  of  exploding  on  washing-days  ; 
if  little  girls  preferred  swallowing'  pins  to 
plums,  and  little  boys  liked  oil  of  vitriol 
better  than  almond  hardbake ;  if  half-sove¬ 
reigns  were  coined  expressly  to  choke  little 
children  with,  and  flat-irons  forged  only 
to  burn  fingers  ;  if  good  plain  cooks  were 
seized  with  frequent  propensities  to  sweeten 
apple-pies  with  sugar  of  lead  ;  if  carving- 
knives  were  daggers  for  footmen  to  wound- 
inflexible  housemaids,  with ;  if  an  impulse 
natural  to  nurses  impelled  them  to  throw 
babies  out  of  window  —  then  “  Household 
Surgery”  would  be  a  very  useful  manual. 
But  in  the  present  mode  of  arranging  houses, 
and  conducting  domestic  establishments,  the 
occasions  for  such  knowledge  as  it  conveys, 
occurs  too  seldom  to  provoke  occasion  for  the 
book  itself. 

What  is  the  use  of  Hints  on  Emergencies 
that  oidy  happen  once  in  a  life-time  ;  or  pages 


of  precautions  against  accidents  which  do  not 
afilict  one  in  a  hundred  ?  As  a  linendraper 
won’t  learn  na\'igation  in  case  he  may  be 
ever  called  on  to  pilot  a  ship ;  nor  a  tinkea 
master  pneumatics  lest  somebody  may  some 
day  ask  him  to  construct  a  diving-bell  ;  so  a 
gentleman  in  easy  circumstances  will  as¬ 
suredly  not  acquire  the  science  of  surgery, 
lest  himself,  or  somebody  belonging  to  him, 
might  at  some  moment  between  this  and  this 
day  twenty  years  break  a  leg.  Indeed  if 
either  of  these  works  of  super-erogation  were 
to  be  called  into  action,  and  drawn  into  either 
emergency,  the  ship  would  inevitably  founder  ; 
the  diver  would  be  smothered,  and  the  patient 
lamed  for  life.  In  operative  surgery,  espe¬ 
cially,  a  little  learning  is  not  merely  a  dan¬ 
gerous,  it  is  a  fatal  thing. 

Theodore  Hook’s  “  Cousin  William  ”  has 
ah'eady  painted  the  perils  of  domestic  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  proceedings  of  that  bold  Buchan- 
eer  his,  aunt,  who  robbed  everybody  within 
her  power  of  their  health,  as  thoroughly  as 
Dick  Turpin  cleaned  out  everybody  in  his 
power  of  their  wealth  :  but  she  was  a  harm¬ 
less  nuisance  compared  with  an  Uncle  Thomas, 
a  Mr.  Briggs,  or  an  Aunt  Margery,  armed 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  lancet,  or  a  scalpel. 
Euphemia  has  swooned  !  Open  an  artery  !  ” 
exclaims  Uncle  Tom,  and  rushes  to  his  text¬ 
book,  ties  up  the  arm,  opens  his  lancet,  then 
the  vem  ;  and  lastly,  being  perfectly  innocent 
of  its  existence — the  artery  below.  This  is  a 
mortal  injury.  Euphemia  lingers,  and  only 
revives  after  the  application  of  much  profes¬ 
sional  skill  and  a  year’^s  illness. 

How  very  straight-forward  and  mechanical 
appears  the  act  of  tooth-drawing  !  Mr.  Briggs^ 
tries  his  hand  on  the  dentals  of  his  heir ;  but 
breaks  down  the  gums,  lacerates  the  cheeks, 
and  fractures  the  jaw-bone  of  his  eldest-born. 
Everybody  supposes  it  easy  to  lance  an  infant’s 
gums,  or  divide,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
little  membrane  which  holds  down  the  tongue 
and  causes  what  is-  called-  “  tongue  tie/’  but 
there  are  blood-vessels  around,  which  cannot 
be  wounded  without  danger.  Aunt  Margery 
brings  the  sweetest  of  her  nieces-  to  death’s 
door  by  trying  that  very  operation.  The  aid 
of  surgery  is  so  much  a  matter  of  tact  and 
manual  dexterity,  that  even  some  professionals 
cannot  always  practise  it  with  certain  im¬ 
punity  to  patients.  It  is  not  every  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  who,  can  apply 
a  common  bandage  with  the  requisite  even¬ 
ness,  smoothness,  and  neatness.  The  hand  of 
the  surgeon  should  be  of  this  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  ;  it  should  combine  muscular  power 
with  very  great  delicacy  of  touch.  The  late 
Mr.  Liston  s  hand  was.  likened  to  the  trunk  of 
the  elephant.  Its  grasp  was  all  powerful, 
but  the  delicacy  of  his  touch  was  so  exquisite, 
that  he  could  lay  distinct  hold  of  the  minutest 
object.  But  where  is  this  exquisite  combina¬ 
tion  of  man^^al  aptitude  to  be  found  in  families  ? 
Mi*s.  Briggs  may  be  very  clever  in  picking  up 
pins-,  and  Mr.  Briggs’s  grasp  has  possibly  all 
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the  power  of  a  vice  ;  but  of  what  use  are 
these  accomplishments,  unless  combined,  in 
one  person,  with  a  Listonian  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
Lisfranc-knife,  the  gum-fleam,  the  lancet  ? 
Yet  all  these  instruments  are  committed  and 
commended,  by  the  author  of  Household  Sur¬ 
gery,  to  the  hands  of  parents  and  guardians 
(together  with  the  probe,  the  scalpel,  and  the 
forceps,)  as  freely  as  if  they  were  knives  and 
forks — as  remorselessly  as  if  their  darling 
“younger  branches  ’  ”  little  locomotives  were 
legs  of  lamb ! 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  cases 
and  emergencies  do  occasionally  occur  in 
domestic  life,  in  which  some  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery  is  demanded,  and  may 
be  most  effectually  put  into  practice.  Such 
are  the  occasions  when  “  a  little  knowledge  ” 
is  not  “a  dangerous  thing,”  for  we  may 
thereby  mitigate  suffering,  and  even  save 
human  life.  The  line  of  demarcation,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  drawn  between  those  cases  which 
an  unprofessional  person  may  deal  with 
^m,”  and  those  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  him  to  meddle  with  at  all.  “Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.”  Every  good 
housewife  should  know  as  well  how  to  make 
a  poultice  as  a  plum  pudding,  and  whether 
made  of  bread-and-water,  linseed- meal,  bran, 
yeast,  treacle,  or  mustard,  she  should  bear 
in  mind  the  emphatic  words  of  Abernethy, 
“Poultices  are  either  blessings  or  curses  as 
they  are  well  or  ill-made.”  She  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  embrocations,  she  should  be 
learned  in  liniments  and  lotions — Whence,  with 
hartshorn  and  oil,  opodeldoc,  soap-liniment,  and 
Goulard  Water,  her  acquaintance  should  be 
intimate.  She  should  be  able  to  dress  a  blister, 
put  on  leeches,  apply  poor  man’s  plaister, 
bandage  a  sprain,  foment  chilblains,  put  on 
sticking  plaister,  and  administer  other  harm¬ 
less  styptics,  including  burnt  and  intact  rag. 
She  might  also  be  allowed  to  dispense  simple 
medicines  like  senna-tea,  magnesia,  rhubarb, 
Epsom  salts  ;  but  we  should  strictly  prohibit 
her  from  using  opiates,  mercurial  prepara¬ 
tions,  including  that  eternal  “  hydrarg.”  which 
appears  at  the  top  of  every  preliminary  pre¬ 
scription  of  every  routine  practitioner,  besides 
iodine,  and  many  other  potent  remedies  which 
may  be  seriously  misapplied.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  Medicines  differ  from 
poisons  only  in  their  doses,  in  other  words  all 
medicine  is  poison  if  administered  ignorantly 
and  in  excess. 

For  advice  and  instruction  in  these  harm¬ 
less  helps  in  need,  the  little  work  we  are  now 
considering  will  be  found  exceedingly  effica¬ 
cious.  It  is  to  the  surgical  operations  it  re¬ 
commends  and  describes  that  the  force  of 
objection  is  greatest. 

The  practice  of  domestic  surgery,  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  limited.  The  idea  of 
“  Every  man  his  own  Surgeon,”  which  we  now 
contend  against,  would  be  curiously  absurd, 
if  it  were  not  a  problem  how  far  any  man 

may  be  trusted  to  deal  surgically  with  his 
own  frame.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  his 
legitimate  agency  is  extremely  contracted,  and 
that  all  conceivable  “  Hints  on  Emergencies  ” 
of  that  nature  are  entirely  thrown  away.  We 
candidly  confess  that  we  see  no  objection  to 
certain  self-surgical  operations  in  which  men, 
from  long  practice,  have,  more  or  less,  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency.  We  see  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  operation  of 
shaving  :  a  man  may  pare  his  own  nails  ;  if  he 
be  blessed  with  strong  nerves,  and  a  steady 
hand,  he  may  cut  his  own  corns ;  and  if  he 
be  a  stoic  and  don’t  mind  ridicule,  or  being 
mistaken  now  and  then  for  an  escaped  convict, 
he  may  cut  his  own  hair ;  but  we  do  most 
emphatically  protest  against  his  setting  his 
own  broken  thigh,  or  drawing  his  own 
teeth,  or  cupping  himself,  or  reducing  the 
fracture  of  his  own  arm  ;  or  actively  treat- 
mg  tetanus  instead  of  hastening  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  surgeon,  and,  till  then,  resolutely 
holding  'his  jaw.  Cowper,  the  poet,  vowed, 
that  if  any  son  of  his  ever  made  himself  wings 
and  flew  from  Exeter  to  Falmouth  he  would 
be  excessively  angry  with  him  ;  the  same 
motive  for  indignation  would  exist  from  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  cause  towards  any  person 
who  should  attempt  on  his  own  person  any 
of  the  surgical  feats  we  have  named. 

Amateur  surgeons  should  be  equally  chary 
of  their  advice  and  interference  with  the 
limbs  and  diseases  of  their  neighbours.  They 
should  not  be ;  appointed  Surgeons  to  the 
household  without  a  regular  training  ;  but  in 
some  stations  and  non-medical  professions 
that  training  is  necessary.  Clergymen  living 
in  remote  districts,  who  may  not  have  even  a 
village  doctor  to  consult  in  a  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  ;  captains  on  board  ships,  who  may  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  their  medical 
officers ;  travellers  on  land,  especially  in  the 
East :  intelligent  emigrants  taking  their  families 
into  a  thinly  populated  colony,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  certain  surgical  instruments  and 
such  articles  as  may  be  found  in  every  well- 
stored  medicine  chest.  To  this  extent  we 
must  enlarge  the  prescribed  boundary,  and 
recommend  that  all  such  persons  should 
acquire  as  much  knowledge  of  household 
surgery  and  medicine  as  they  possibly  can ; 
there  is  no  secret  mystery  to  unravel,  for 
happily,  the  principles  of  medical  science  have 
been  so  clearly  elucidated  that  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  may,  with  application 
and  study,  soon  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
to  guide  him  on  his  way  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  and  restore  health  to  the  affiicted. 

As  a  manual,  such  persons,  but  such  only,  will 
find  “  Household  Surgery  j  or,  Hints  on  Emer¬ 
gencies,”  very  useful. 

l^ow  ready,  Price  5s.  6d.,  neatly  Bound  in  Cloth, 
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THE  “GOOD”  HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


Our  correspondent,  the  Eaven  in  the  Happy 
Family,  suggested  in  these  pages,  not  long  ago, 
the  propriety  of  a  meeting  being  held,  to 
settle  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
erecting  an  equestrian  statue  to  the  Hippo¬ 
potamus.  We  are  happy  to  have  received 
some  exclusive  information  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  to  be  authorised  to  lay  it  before 
our  readers. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hamet  Safi  Cannana, 
the  Arabian  gentleman  who  acts  as  Secretary 
to  H.  K.  H.  (His  Eolling  Hulk)  the  Hippo¬ 
potamus,  has  been,  for  some  time,  reflecting 
that  he  is  under  great  obligations  to  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  creature.  Mr.  Hamet  Safi  Can- 
NANA  (who  is  remarkable  for  candour)  has 
not  hesitated  to  say  that,  but  for  his  accidental 
public  connexion  with  H.  E.  H.,  he  Mr.  Can- 
EANA  would  no  doubt  have  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  days  an  obscure  individual,  perfectly 
unknown  to  fame,  and  possessing  no  sort  of 
claim  on  the  public  attention.  H.  E.  PI.  having 
been  the  means  of  getting  Mr.  Caxnana’s 
name  into  print  on  several  occasions,  and 
having  afforded  Mr.  Cannana  various  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  plunging  into  the  newspapers, 
Mr.  Cannana  has  felt  himself  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  H.  E.  H.,  requiring  some  public 
acknowledgment  and  return.  Mr.  Caxnana, 
after  much  consideration,  has  been  able  to 
think  of  no  return,  at  once  so  notorious  and 
so  cheap,*  as  a  monument  to  H.  E.  H.,  to  be 
erected  at  the  public  expense.  We  cannot 
positively  state  that  Mr.  Cannana  founded 
this  idea  on  our  Correspondent’s  suggestion — 
for,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
promulgated  it  before  our  Correspondent’s 
essay  appeared — but,  we  trust  it  is  not  claiming 
too  much  for  the  authority  of  our  Corre¬ 
spondent  to  hope  that  it  may  have  confirmed 
Mr.  Cannana  in  a  very  noble,  a  very  sensible, 
a  very  spirited,  undertaking. 

We  proceed  to  record  its  history,  as  flxr  as 
it  has  yet  gone. 

Mr.  Hamet  Safi  Cannana,  having  con¬ 
ceived  the  vast  original  idea  of  erecting  a 
Public  Monument  to  H.  E.  H,,  set  himself  to 
consider  next,  by  what  adjective  H.  E.  H. 
could  be  most  attractively  distinguished  in  the 
advertisements  of  that  Monument.  After 
much  painful  and  profound  cogitation,  Mr. 


Cannana  was  suddenly  inspired  with  the 
wonderful  thought  of  cixlling  him  the  “  Good  ” 
Hippopotamus  ! 

This  is  so  obviously  an  inspiration, — a  fancy 
reserved,  through  all  the  previous  ages  of  the 
world,  for  this  extraordinary  genius, — that  we 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  it,  if  possible, 
to  its  source.  But,  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  Mr.  Car  nan  a  can  give  no  account 
of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  the 
result.  Mr.  Cannana’s  description  of  him¬ 
self,  rendered  into  English,  would  be,  that  he 
was  “  bothered that  he  had  thought  of  a 
number  of  adjectives,  as,  the  oily  Hippopo¬ 
tamus,  the  bland  Hij)popotamus,  the  bathing 
Hippopotamus,  the  expensive  Hippopotamus, 
tlie  valiant  Hippopotamus,  the  sleepy  Hippo¬ 
potamus,  when,  in  a  moment,  as  it  were  in  the 
space  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  found  he  had 
written  down,  without  knowing  why  or  where¬ 
fore,  and  without  being  at  all  able  to  account 
for  it,  those  enduring  words,  the  “  Good  ” 
Hippopotamus. 

Having  got  the  phrase  down,  in  black  and 
white,  for  speedy  publication,  the  next  step 
was  to  explain  it  to  an  unimaginative  public. 
This  process,  Mr.  Cannana  can  describe. 
He  relates,  that  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
vast  quantities  of  milk  of  which  the  Hippopo¬ 
tamus  partook,  his  amazing  consumption  oi 
meal,  his  unctuous  appetite  for  dates,  his 
jog-trot  manner  of  going,  his  majestic  power 
of  sleep,  he  felt  that  ail  these  qualities  pointed 
him  out  emphatically,  as  the  “  Good  ”  Hippo¬ 
potamus.  He  never  howled,  like  the  Hyena  ; 
he  never  roared,  like  the  Lion  ;  he  never 
screeched,  like  the  Parrot ;  he  never  damaged 
the  tops  of  high  trees,  like  the  Giraffe  ;  he 
never  put  a  trunk  in  people’s  way,  like  the 
Elephant ;  he  never  hugged  anybody,  like  the 
Bear ;  he  never  projected  a  forked  tongue, 
like  the  Serpent.  He  was  an  easy,  basking, 
jolly,  slow,  inoffensive,  eating  and  drinking 
Hippopotamus.  Therefore  he  was,  supremely, 
the  “  Good  ”  Hippopotamus. 

When  Mr.  Cannana  observed  the  subject 
from  a  closer  point  of  view,  he  began  to  find 
that  H.  E.  H.  was  not  only  the  “  Good,”  but 
a  Benefactor  to  the  whole  human  race.  He 
toiled  not,  neither  did  he  spin,  truly — but  he 
bathed  in  cool  water  when  the  weather  was 
hot,  he  slept  when  he  came  out  of  the  bath  ; 
and  he  bathed  and  slept,  serenely,  for  the 
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public  gratification.  People,  of  all  ages  and 
!  conditions,  rushed  to  see  him  bathe,  and 
I  sleep,  and  feed  ;  and  H.  R.  H.  had  no  ob¬ 
jection.  As  H.  E.  H.  lay  luxuriously  winking 
at  the  striving  public,  one  warm  summer 
day,  Mr.  Cannaxa  distinctly  perceived  that 
the  whole  of  H.  E.  H.’s  time  and  energy  was 
devoted  to  the  ser^dce  of  that  public.  Mr. 
Cannana’s  eye,  wandering  round  the  hall, 
and  observing,  there  assembled,  a  number  of 
persons  labouring  under  the  terrible  disorder 
of  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  too 
much  time  to  do  it  in,  moistened,  as  he  reflected 
that  the  whole  of  H.  R.  H.’s  life,  in  giving 
them  some  temporary  excitement,  was  an  act 
of  charity  ;  was  “  devoted  ”  (Mr.  Cannana 
has  since  printed  these  words)  “  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  affectionate  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted.”  He  perceived,  upon  the  instant, 
that  H.  E.  H.  was  a  Hippopotamus  of  “unsur- 
1  passed  worth,”  and  he  drew  up  an  advertise- 
I  ment  so  describing  him. 

Mr,  Cannana,  having  brought  his  project 
thus  far  on  its  road  to  posterity,  without 
stumbling  over  any  obstacle  in  the  way,  now 
considered  it  expedient  to  impart  the  great 
design  to  some  other  person  or  persons 
who  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  him.  He 
concluded  (having  some  knowledge  of  the 
world)  that  those  who  had  lifted  them¬ 
selves  into  any  degree  of  notoriety  by  means 
of  H.  E.  H.,  would  be  the  most  hkely  (but  only 
as  best  knowing  him)  to  possess  a  knowledge 
of  his  unsurpassed  worth.  It  is  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Cannana’s  sagacity,  that  he  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Milkman  who  supplies  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Milkman  immediately  put  down  his 
name  for  ten  pounds,  his  wife’s  for  five  pounds, 
and  each  of  their  twin  children  for  two  pounds 
ten.  He  added,  in  a  spirited  letter,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Cannana,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  now 
before  us,  “  You  may  rely  on  my  assistance  in 
any  way,  or  in  every  way,  that  may  be  useful 
to  your  patriotic  project,  of  erecting  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  ‘  Good  ’  Hippopotamus.  We 
have  not  Monuments  enough.  W e  want  more. 
H.  E.  H.’s  consumption  of  milk  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  un¬ 
wearied  devotion  of  himself  to  the  happiness 
of  Mankind,  any  animal’s  with  which  I  am 
acquainted;  and  that  nature  must  be  base 
indeed,  that  would  not  vibrate  to  your 
\  appeal.”  Emboldened  by  this  sympathy, 
;  Mr.  Cannana  next  addressed  himself  to 
the  Mealman,  who  replied,  ‘^This  is  as  it 
should  be,”  and  enclosed  a  subscription  of 
seven  pounds  ten — with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  stated  in  the  pubhshed  list  that  the 
number  of  his  house  was  one  hundred  and 
SEVENTY-FOUR  B,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of 
i  High  Street  and  Blue  Lion  Street,  and  that 
I  it  had  no  connexion  with  any  similar  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which 
were  all  impositions. 

Mr.  Cannana  now  proceeded  to  form  a 
Committee.  The  Milkman  and  the  Mealman 
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both  consented  to  serve.  Also  the  two  Police¬ 
men  usually  on  duty  (under  Mr.  Cannana’s 
auspices),  in  H.  R.  H’s  den  ;  the  principal 
Money-taker  at  the  gardens  ;  the  Monkey  who, 
early  in  the  season,  was  appointed  (by  Mr. 
Cannana)  to  a  post  on  H.  E.  H’s  grounds  ; 
and  all  the  artificers  employed  (under  Mr. 
Cannana’s  directions),  in  constructing  the 
existing  accommodation  for  H.  E.  H’s  entire 
dedication  of  his  life  and  means  to  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  the  afflicted.  Still,  Mr.  Cannana  deemed 
it  necessaiy  to  his  project  to  unite  in  one 
solid  phalanx  all  the  leading  professional 
keepers  of  Show  Animals  in  and  near  London  ; 
and  this  extensive  enterprise  he  immediately 
pursued,  by  circular-letter  signed  Hamet 
Safi  Cannana,  setting  forth  the  absolute 
and  indispensable  necessity  of  “  raising  a 
permanent  monument  in  honour  of  the  Good 
Hippopotamus,  which,  while  it  becomes  a 
record  of  gratitude  for  his  self-sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  shall  serve  as  a  guide  and 
example  to  all  who  wish  to  become  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind.” 

The  response  to  this  letter,  was  of  the  most 
gratifying  nature.  Mr.  Wombwell’s  keepers 
joined  the  committee  ;  all  the  keepers  at  the 
Surrey  Zoological,  enrolled  themselves  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  ;  the  exhibitor  of  the  dancing 
dogs,  came  forward  with  alacrity ;  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  “Punch’s  Opera,  containing  the 
only  singing  dogs  in  Europe,”  became  a 
Committee-man ;  and  the  hoarse  gentleman 
who  trains  the  birds  to  draw  carriages,  and 
the  white  mice  to  climb  the  tight  rope  and  go 
up  ladders,  gave  in  his  adhesion,  in  a  manner 
that  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 
The  Italian  boys  were  once  thought  of,  but 
these  Mr.  Cannana  rejected  as  low;  for  all 
Mr.  Cannana’s  proceedings  are  characterised 
by  a  dehcate  gentility. 

The  Committee,  having  been  thus  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  bemg  reinforced  by  the  purveyors 
to  the  different  animals  (who  are  obseiwed 
to  be  very  strong  in  the  cause)  held  a 
meeting  of  their  body,  at  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
nana  explained  his  general  views.  Mr. 
Cannana  said,  that  he  had  proposed  to  the 
various  keepers  of  Show  Animals  then  pre¬ 
sent,  to  form  themselves  into  that  union  for 
the  erection  of  a  Monument  to  the  “  Good  ” 
Hippopotamus,  because,  laying  aside  indivi¬ 
dual  jealousies,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
cause  of  that  animal  of  “  unsurpassed  worth,” 
was,  in  fact,  the  common  cause  of  all  Show 
Animals.  There  was  one  point  of  view  (Mr. 
Cannana  said)  in  which  the  design  they  had 
met  to  advance,  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important.  Some  Show  Animals  had 
not  done  well  of  late.  Pathetic  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  Public  on  their  behalf ;  but 
the  Public  had  appeared  a  little  to  mistrust  the 
Animals — why,  he  could  not  imagine — and 
their  funds  did  not  bear  that  proportion  to 
their  expenditure,  which  was  to  be  desired. 
Now,  here  were  they,  the  Representatives  of 
those  Show  Animals,  about,  one  and  aU,  to 
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address  tlie  Public  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Good  ”  Hippopotamus.  If  they  took  the 
solid  ground  they  ought  to  take  ;  if  they 
united  in  telling  the  Public  -without  any 
misgiving  that  he  was  a  creature  “  of  un¬ 
surpassed  worth,”  that  “his  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  protection  and  affectionate 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted ;  ”  that  his 
self-sacrifices  demanded  the  public  admiration 
and  gratitude and  that  he  was  “  a  guide 
and  example  to  all  who  wished  to  become  the 
benefactors  of  Mankind — ^if  they  did  this, 
what  he  Mr.  Cannana  said,  was,  that  the 
Public  would  judge  of  their  representations 
of  their  Show  Animals  generally,  by  the  self- 
evident  nature  of  these  statements  ;  and  their 
Show  Animals,  whatever  they  had  been  in 
the  past,  could  not  fail  to  be  handsomely 
supported  by  the  Public  in  future,  and  to 
win  their  utmost  confidence. 

This  position  was  universally  applauded, 
but  it  was  reduced  to  still  plainer  terms,  by 
the  straight-forward  gentleman  with  the 
hoarse  voice  who  trains  the  bird  and  mice. 

“  In  short,”  said  that  gentleman,  addressing 
Mr.  Cannana,  “if  we  puts  out  this  here 
’Tizement,  the  Public  will  know  in  a  minute 
that  there  isn’t  a  morsel  of  Humbug  about 
us  ?  ” 

Mr.  Cannana  replied,  with  earnestness, 
“  Exactly  so  !  My  honourable  friend  has 
stated  precisely  what  I  mean  !  ” 

This  distinct  statement  of  the  case  was  much 
applauded,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  assembled  company. 

It  was  then  suggested  by  the  Secretary, 
to  Mr.  Tyler’s  tiger,  that  several  thousand 
circulars,  embodying  these  statements  (with  a 
promise  that  the  collector  should  shortly  call 
for  a  subscription)  ought  to  be  immediately 
signed  by  Mr.  Hamet  Safi  Cannana,  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  posted.  This  work,  Mr.  Cannana 
undertook  to  superintend,  and  we  understand 
that  some  ten  thousand  of  these  letters  have 
since  been  delivered.  The  gentleman  in  wait¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Wombwell’s  Sloth  (who  is  of  an 
ardent  temperament)  was  of  opinion  that  the 
company  should  instantly  vote  subscriptions 
towards  the  Monument  from  the  funds  of 
their  respective  establishments  ;  considering 
the  fact,  that  the  funds  did  not  belong 
to  them,  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
erection  of  a  Monument  to  the  “  Good  ”  Hip¬ 
popotamus.  But,  it  was  resolved  to  defer 
this  point  until  the  public  feeling  on  the 
undertaking  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  itself. 

This,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  reached,  is  the 
history  of  the  monument  to  the  “  Good  ”  Hip¬ 
popotamus.  The  collector  has  called,  we 
understand,  at  a  great  many  houses,  but  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  into  several,  in 
consequence  of  the  entrance  being  previously 
occupied  by  the  collector  of  the  Queen’s  Taxes, 
^ing  his  rounds  for  the  annuity  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  Whom  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  ! 

THE  IRISH  USE  OF  THE  GLOBE, 

IN  ONE  LESSON. 

Once  on  a  sultry  summer’s  day  a  traveller 
halted  for  rest  in  a  thick  wood,  beside  a 
mountain  stream.  Delighting  in  the  grateful 
shade  and  lulled  by  the  cool  ripple  of  the 
water  at  his  feet,  he  then  considered  himself 
happy  among  mortals.  “  Vain  world,”  he 
said,  “  have  I  at  last  escaped  you  ?  Men,  busy 
gnats,  who  would  be  eagles  in  your  flight, 
have  I  your  hum  no  longer  in  my  ears  ?  The 
gossip  of  the  rivulet,  the  whisper  of  the  wood, 
replace  the  cries  of  passion  and  the  heart- 
grating  jest.  Here  is  water ;  were  there  bread¬ 
fruit  on  a  single  tree,  here  I  would  lie  down 
and  live  ;  here  I  would  live  in  peace,  and  toil 
no  more.” 

A  troubled  sigh,  more  human  than  the  sigh 
of  wind  among  the  foliage,  disturbed  the  tra¬ 
veller.  “  Be  thankful  to  your  guardian  angel,” 
articulated  the  same  voice,  “  be  thankful  -to 
your  God,  young  stranger,  that  in  this  forest 
you  have  not  escaped  the  sound  of  a  man 
speaking.”  The  traveller  yawned  restlessly, 
and  felt  within  himself  by  no  means  thankful. 

The  person  who  had  interrupted  his  en¬ 
joyment  was  a  hermit  of  the  mountain,  not 
yet  old.  He  said,  “  Will  you  come  with  me  1  ” 

“  Why,  really” —  answered  the  traveller. 

“  I  have  a  sight  to  show  that  you  will  long 
remember.” 

“  A  sight !  ”  said  the  young  man  ;  “  but 

I  assure  you  I  have  seen  so  many  exhibitions 
and  things  of  that  sort — Venice,  the  Cos- 
morama,  the  Industrious  Fleas,  the  Pope,  the 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Tom  Thumb,  Simplon, 
Jenny  Lind,  that  really” — ■ 

“  What  I  win  show  you  is  a  thing  that  you 
have  not  yet  seen.” 

“  0  yes,  some  relic — some  skull,  or  a  saint’s 
finger-nail ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
have  seen  tons  of  relics.” 

“  Still  I  will  show  you  something  that  you 
have  not  seen  in  all  your  travelling.” 

“  What  is  it  then  ?  ” 

“The  World.” 

“  The — what  ?  ”  ejaculated  the  traveller, 
with  a  slow  elevation  of  his  eyebrows.  “  The 
world  ?  Well,  now,  that  is  particularly  cool. 

No,  no  ;  it  won’t  do  ;  you  can’t  show  me  any 
up  or  down,  in  or  out,  comer  or  square  acre 
of  the  world  I  have  not  already  seen.  From 
the  Cider  Cellars  in  London  to  High  Mass  in 
Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome  I  am  equally  at  home. 

All  over  Europe  I  am  as  familiar  with  Welch 
rabbits  as  with  Lachrymse  Christi.  No,  no. 

I  know  the  world  quite  well  enough  already.” 

“  You  do  not ;  come  along  with  me.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  the  traveller, 
holding  out  his  open  hand ;  “  I  ’ll  lay  you  a 
new  hat  that  you  can  show  me  nothing  new. 

Is  it  a  bargain  ?  Done  then.  So  come  along.” 

As  they  went  up  the  mountain  side  the 
young  man  chattered  idly. 

“  Why  do  you  talk  thus  frivolously  with 
me  ?  ”  asked  the  hermit.  “  When  you  were 
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speaking  only  to  yourself,  your  words  were 
earnest,  though  they  were  not  true ;  why  do 
you  speak  differently  to  a  fellow-creature 

“  Eellow  creature  !  ha  !  ha  !  What  a  way 
to  talk  to  a  gentleman  !”  exclaimed  the  tra¬ 
veller.  “  I  see  how  it  is,  I ’m  in  for  a  sermon.” 
He  stopped  suddenly.  “So,  out  with  it  at 
once — sudden  death  is  my  motto.  I  hate 
lingering  agony.  Where ’s  your  text  ?  ” 

The  hermit  was  silent.  They  continued 
to  climb  the  steep. 

“  You  talk  of  teaching  me  to  know  the 
world  !  ”  continued  the  traveller.  “  Why 
you  don’t  know  even  the  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  it.  We  don’t  have  our  hearts  given 
us  to  keep  them  in  our  pockets,  and  bring 
out  on  all  occasions  ;  they  are  packed  up  out 
of  sight  in  a  bony  case,  not  to  be  come  at 
easily.  You,  for  example,  look  as  dry  and 
harmless  as  a  dead  leaf;  and  I  might  take 
you  and  talk  to  you  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
woodland  scenery,  a  log  of  it,  I  may  say — a 
piece  of  lignum  vitoe ;  or  perhaps  a  male 
nymph  ;  if  I  stopped  here  as  I  wished  to  do,  I 
might  talk  my  heart  out  to  you,  and  we  might 
be  very  sober  upon  brookwater :  by  the  by, 
do  you  drink  that,  and  does  it  give  you 
goitre 

The  hermit  paused  before  an  overhamging 
rock.  A  rude  porch  overgrown  with  passion¬ 
flowers  sheltered  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  and 
under  this  there  was  a  stone  bench  placed. 
The  traveller  sat  down. 

“Now,  hospitable  friend,”  he  said,  “  can  you 
refresh  a  pilgrim  with  some  hermit’s  fare  ? 
Produce  your  pumpkins.” 

“  Presently.  But  this  is  not  my  home. 
Pirst  let  us  ”— 

“  Oh  !  by  all  means  ;  first  let  us  see  the 
curiosities.  This,  I  suppose,  is  your  museum.” 

The  hermit  with  a  grave  look  passed  into 
the  cave,  and  his  companion  followed.  Within 
the  cave  there  was  a  dim  light  and  an  earthy 
smell  ;  across  one  part  of  it  there  hung  a 
curtain  beside  which  the  hermit  stood. 

“  What  you  are  now  about  to  see  ” -  he 

said. 

The  young  man  interrupted  him.  “  This 
really  is  too  bad.  I  suppose  you ’ve  got  there 
thirty  miles  of  Nile  or  Mississippi,  rolled  up 
in  a  few  yards  of  paint  and  canvas.  I  might 
as  well  have  stepped  in  out  of  Piccadilly. 
Spare  the  lecture.  Draw  the  curtain.  Well, 
what ’s  here  %  A  globe  ?  Pooh,  man,  I 
learned  the  globes  at  school.  Odd,  though, 
certainly.”  And  the  young  man  approached 
the  spectacle  quite  silently.  It  was  a  simple 
globe,  revolving  slowly,  without  visible  sup¬ 
port,  suspended  in  the  air,  and  all  around  it 
the  air  glittered  with  a  strange,  inexplicable 
mist.  The  mist  spread  rapi^y  throughout 
the  cave,  enveloping  the  hermit  and  the 
traveller  ;  but  through  it  the  revolving  globe 
appeared  to  shine  with  new  distinctness. 
The  traveller  had  some  fear  to  conceal,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  that  on  that  little  orb  the 
land  was  land,  the  rocks  were  rocks,  the  seas 

were  seas,  although  incomprehensibly  minute. 

The  glitter  of  the  little  seas  attracted  him, 
but  as  he  gazed  on  any  spot  it  grew.  His 
eye  was  fixed  with  terror.  Waves  grew 
under  it.  He  knew  no  more  about  the 
cavern,  or  the  hermit,  or  the  wondrous  mist  ; 
there  were  but  two  things  present  to  his 
mind,  himself  and  the  great  panting  ocean  j' 
underneath  a  hot  bright  sun.  A  boat  with  ■ 
spread  sails  floated  by  so  close  before  him, 
that  he  drew  back  suddenly  as  if  to  stand  out  j 
of  its  path.  Sailors  Vv^ere  in  it,  one  was  jesting 
vdth  his  wife  ;  their  child,  a  blue-eyed  flaxen¬ 
headed  little  man  of  five  years  old,  was  plaj^- 
ing  at  the  stern,  and  dabbled  with  his  rosy 
fingers  in  the  water.  Suddenly  he  lost  his 
balance,  there  was  a  splash,  a  cry — another  [| 

cry,  the  mother’s — and  the  father  leapt  into 
the  sea  to  save  him.  Our  traveller  strains 
forward  with  a  beating  heart,  they  struggle 
vainly  ;  he  will  leap  in  to  the  rescue,  but  an 
unknown  power  binds  him,  as  a  nightmare, 
and  he  stands  motionless,  and  can  only  turn  Ms 
eyes  away.  When  next  he  looks,  there  is  no 
ocean,  but  the  little  globe  revolving  in  its 
mist. 

“  How  it  glistens — ^glares  at  us.  It  is  too 
much  :  drop  the  curtain,  hermit  !  ” 

The  hermit  draws  the  curtain,  and  thev  are 
together  in  the  cave  again.  “I  have  been  eating 
wild  grapes  in  the  wood,  and  made  myself  a 
vision,”  said  the  traveller,  “  or  were  vou 
playing  tricks  with  ether  vapour  ]  Pooh, 
friend  !  I  have  breathed  chloroform  a  dozen 
times ;  I  am  not  to  be  cheated  with  mere 
druggery.” 

“  Shall  I  explain  ?  ”  asked  the  hermit.  i 

“  Certainly — confess.”  j 

“Wlien  I  was  a  young  man,”  said  the  ji 
hermit,  “  indolent  and  careless,  I  soon  thought  j 
that  I  had  seen  the  world.  All  its  excite¬ 
ments  were  run  through,  and  I  felt  wearied  ; 

I  was  what  the  French  pronounce  just 

as  you  are  now.” 

“  Just  as  I  am.  Yes,  very  good.  A  strong 
comparison.” 

“  And  so  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  will  abjure  the 
world.  For  all  purposes  of  amusement,  it  is 
a  failure.’  ” 

“For  all  purposes  of  amusement  it  is  a 
failure  !  ”  echoed  the  traveller. 

“  I  had  read  all  the  novels  ”  (the  traveller 
groaned),  “  seen  all  the  exhibitions,  knew  what 
were  the  stock-themes  in  the  newspapers,  and 

I  thirsted  after  something  new.” 

“  And  thirsting  vainly,”  said  the  traveller, 

“  you  shrivelled  up  into  the  dry  thing  I  now 
behold.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  hermit,  “  I  did  not 
thirst  vainly.  I  betook  myself  to  antiquities, 
there  found  the  novelty  I  required  in  studying  ' 
black  letter.  I  bought  books  of  magic,  and 
became  ” — 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  honour  you,”  the  tra¬ 
veller  once  more  interrupted.  “  You  fell  back 
upon  the  forgotten  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Wore  a  white  waistcoat,  did  you  not  %  You 
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1  ground  yourself  iu  the  Disraeli-Smytli- 
j  Planners  mill,  and  came  out  a  Young 
j  Englander.” 

!  “  No  ;  I  grew  a  beard.  I  learned  the  secret 

!  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerer  !  ” 
i  '  “  What !  the  blot  of  ink,  the  little  boy,  the 

;  sweeper,  the  cup  of  colFee,  the  sultan  in  his 
:  camp,  and  the  anything  and  anybody  you  ask 
j  to  see  that  is  going  on  or  existing  in  any  part 
j  of  the  world,  presented  to  your  wondering 
j  eyes  in  the  black  magic  of  a  blot  of  ink  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“For  a  full  account  of  which  see” — con¬ 
tinued  the  lively  visitor — “  neither  the  cabala, 
nor  any  other  mysterious  volume  of  antiquity, 
but  Lane’s  ‘  Modern  Egyptians,’  ” 

“  But  mine  is  not  a  shining  blot  of  ink.  It 
is  as  you  have  seen,  a  globe.” 

“  Ah,  we  live  in  an  age  of  improvements. 
Magic  is  done  much  better  now  than  it  was 
in  the  times  of  the  Magi.  I ’d  back  Dobler 
against  Trismegistus  any  day.” 

“  Mine,  ”  continued  the  hermit,  “  is  simply 
a  mimic  world.  Whatever  part  you  gaze 
upon  will  grow  under  your  eyes,  and  you 
will  see  whatever  may  be  taking  place  in 
that  spot  at  that  moment.  The  condition  of 
possession  was,  that  I  must  abide  by  my 
seclusion  from  the  world;  the  spell  would 
bind  me  to  it.” 

“  All  the  better.  Well  % 

“  Well,  I  came  hither,  put  my  globe  where 
you  have  seen  it,  fixed  my  hermitage  close  by. 
Alas  !  alas  !  ” 

“  0  bother  !  Why  alas  %  ” 

“  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  traveller.  I  study 
the  globe  and  find  I  did  not  know  the  world, 
as  I  pretended.  I  see  a  thousand  things  in  it 
that  tempt  me  to  rush  out  of  my  seclusion,  and 
to  join  my  labour  to  the  labour  of  my  fellows; 
and  when  I  try  to  fly,  the  spell  retains  me. 
I  see  that  there  is  need  of  earnest  speak¬ 
ing,  hearty  action,  stirring  love  ;  speech, 
action,  and  love  I  have  renounced  ;  to  me 
!  the  world  is  made  a  hermit’s  toy,  and  I  am 
miserable.” 

“  A  worse  reason  for  misery  I  never  heai'd,” 
the  traveller  said,  laughing.  “As  for  your 
globe  it ’s  just  a  newspaper,  a  sort  of  illus¬ 
trated  journal.  Well,  now  I  understand  the 
thing,  we  ’ll  dip  into  it  again,  and  this  time 
take  it  easily.  Let  me  sharpen  the  point  of 
my  cane.  There,  friend,  there ’s  an  exhibiting 
rod.  Point  where  you  please,  and  let  us  both 
look  at  the  same  thing.  You  shall  show  me 
some  of  the  things  that  grieve  you.  Heigho  !  ” 
The  traveller  here  yawned  prodigiously  ;  the 
hermit  again  drew  aside  the  curtain.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  touched  a  point  upon  the  globe,  and 
not  precisely  finding  what  he  meant  to  show, 
moved  the  cane  slowly.  As  the  pictures 
grew  and  faded,  the  traveller,  with  some  im¬ 
patience  beat  his  foot  upon  the  ground. 

“Pooh,”  said  he,  “bog  and  waste.  I  have 
seen  better  dissolving  views  at  the  Polytechnic. 
Yes,  now  you  stop,  I  see  what  you  are  at. 
Paddies  and  pigs,  more  than  half  naked 
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children,  a  mud  hut  with  a  hole  for  a  door 
and  a  hole  for  a  window,  and  one  room  inside 
for  the  pig-sty,  parlour,  bedrooms,  drawing¬ 
room,  and  kitchen.  My  dear  fellow,  that  is 
Ireland,  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  and  tire¬ 
some  of  all  subjects.  As  an  M.P.,  I  have 
read  blue-books  for  a  new  excitement ;  read 
Lord  Devon’s  Commission,  heard  everlasting 
speeches,  spoken  myself,  know  facts  and 
figures.  Oh,  it ’s  too  bad ;  indeed  it  is  !  I 
know,  out  of  speeches  m  parliament,  precisely 
what  that  hut  contains.  A  kettle  (that ’s  to 
boil  potatoes  in),  just  a  few  plates,  a  heap  of 
straw  and  a  bench.” 

“  You  know  that  ?”  said  the  hermit. 

“  To  be  sure  I  do.  Here  are  statistics  for 
you,  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  speech  on  the 
Irish  famine.  In  these  mud  cabins,  or  mud 
sheds,  without  a  second  room ; — places  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  which  rather  compro¬ 
mised  the  character  of  pigs,  who  happened  to 
be  joint  tenants — there  lived  forty- seven  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Donegal,  ditto  of 
Leitrim  and  Eoscommon;  fifty  per  cent,  of 
Sligo  men,  and  fifty-two  of  Galway  ;  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  Limerick  folks,  and  fifty-six  per 
cent,  of  Cork  and  Clare ;  sixty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Mayo,  and  sixty-six  per 
cent.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kerry.” 

“You  know  that  ?”  said  the  hermit. 

“  To  be  sure  I  do.  And  glad  enough  the 
people  are  to  have  even  these  mud  huts,  and 
chance  enough  there  is  of  an  eviction  even 
from  them.  Fifty  thousand  famihes  were 
turned  out  of  such  homes  in  1849,  unable  to 
pay  rent.” 

“  The  little  rent  that  it  must  be  !  ” 

“  The  httle  rent !  You  undertake  to  tell 
me  of  the  world.  Why,  my  good  man,  the 
people  bid  against  each  other  recklessly  to 
get  a  holding.  If  they  get  a  bit  of  ground 
and  plant  potatoes,  they  can  eat  them.  If  they 
have  no  land,  they  can  have  no  potatoes,  and 
they  cannot  eat.  Men  are  known  to  have  bid 
six  times  more  for  a  small  bit  of  land  than 
the  amount  that  could  be  got  from  it  by  the 
most  skilful  management.  See  Mill’s  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy.  O  pooh,  why  I  am  teachiug 
you  the  world.” 

“  They  cannot  pay  this  rent  %  ” 

“  Pay  it !  They  pay  all  their  surplus,  and 
they  owe  the  rest,  and  are  of  course  always 
liable  to  eviction.  If  a  windfall  comes,  it  pays 
arrears  of  rent.  Nothing  can  better  them,  so 
they  are  reckless,  and  we  laugh  at  them  for 
their  improvidence.” 

“  Why  do  they  bid  so  recklessly  ?  ” 

“  Six  hungry  mouths  are  offering  against 
each  other  famine  prices  for  a  plateful  of 
potatoes.” 

“  But  are  they  not  hot-blooded  reckless 
Celts,  do  you  not  think  1  ” 

“  Ah,  you  mean  satire,  but  I  ’ll  answer 
plainly.  Facts,  history,  are  all  clear  against  the 
theory  of  an  inherent  perverseness  in  the  Irish 
race.  The  Edinburgh  Eeview,  Jan.  1850, 
refers  you,  my  dear  fellow,  to  witnesses  from 
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all  our  colonies,  examined  before  the  Coloni¬ 
sation  Committee,  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr, 
Brydone  attest  the  success  of  Irishmen  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Perley  speaks  for  them  in  Hew 
Brunswick.  In  Nova  Scotia  they  are  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  Uniacke  ;  by  Mr.  Mintern  in  the 
United  States  ;  in  Australia  and  Van  Dieman’s 
Land  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  Colonel  McArthur, 
Mr.  Yerner,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Besnard, 
Mr.  Justice  Therry,  and  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Lang. 
Count  Strzelecki  answers  for  them  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  ; — ^they 
get  to  prosper  and  to  grumble  quite  as  readily 
as  Anglo-Saxons.” 

“You  know  that  ?  ”  the  hermit  said. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  whether  I 
know  that  ?  I  know  it  and  say  it.  The  fervid 
character  of  the  Irish  makes  them  as  apt  for 
hope  as  for  despair  ;  in  their  mud  cabins  they 
have  never  received  Hope  for  guest ;  she 
never  said  a  grace  to  the  potatoes.  The  Irish 
character  has  not  a  small  resemblance  to  the 
temperament  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  when 
her  years  of  misery  are  over,  Ireland  may  run 
a  race  of  honour  with  the  sister  isle.  Speeches 
and  books  cannot  be  read  for  nothing,”  said 
the  traveller,  perceiving  that  the  hermit 
smiled. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  hermit,  “  I  respect 
your  earnestness.  I  only  wonder  that  you, 
feeling  thus  and  knowing  so  much,  take  no 
interest  in  home  affairs.” 

“  Familiarity,  oh  most  innocent  hermit, 
has  bred — Heigho  !  ”  The  traveller  here 
yawned.  “  To  think  that  I  have  come  into 
the  woods  to  talk  about  Hhe  Irish  Diffi¬ 
culty.’  Well,  go  on,  Mr.  Showman,  I  ’ll  be 
lecturer,  and  let  you  see  that  I  don’t  need 
your  lessons.  Pray  forgive  these  yawns.  Yes, 
there  we  have  dissolving  views  again.  Ah, 
now  it  grows.  I  see,  I  understand..  Thady  is 
working  on  a  patch  of  waste  land  on  the  out- 
skirt  of  a  farm.  He  is  allowed  that  patch  of 
waste  land  for  his  own  for  three  years,  Mr. 
Hermit,  during  which  time  he  may  eat  what 
he  can  grow  upon  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  will  have  turned  it  into  tolerable 
land,  and  then  it  goes  into  the  farm,  and 
Thady  starts  fresh  with  another  bit  of  moor. 
Delicious  fruit  of  labour  to  the  farmer,  but  I 
would  as  soon  be  Sisyphus  as  Thady — Silence, 
hermit,  I  will  discharge  now  for  your  benefit 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  : — 

“  Ireland ’s  a  fine  country,  ‘  first  flower  of' 
the’  earth,’  and  so  on,  has  fine  harbours, 
noble  rivers,  and  a  fertile  land.  Of  this  rich 
land  nearly  one-third  is  bog,  moor,  waste, 
totally  uncultivated.  The  cultivated  land  has 
not  increased  in  quantity,  but  dwindled.  The 
land  was  held  by  few  men,  bound  by  the 
laws  of  land,  encumbered,  and  almost  unable 
to  sell ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  In  one  barony  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  Sir  Robert  Peel  told 
us  in  1849,  extending  over  eighty  thousand 
acres,  all  the  lands  were  thrown  waste.  A 
recent  act  facilitates  the  sale  of  encumbered 


property,  and  will  in  some  degree  check  this 
evil.  But  of  the  waste  land,  while  the  Irish 
bid  their  famine  prices  for  potatoes,  there  are 
a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  reclaimable  for 
spade  or  plough — (here.  Hermit,  I  quote  the 
report  of  Mr.  Griffith  to  Lord  Devon’s  Com¬ 
mission)  ;  two  and  a  half  millions  reclaimable 
for  pasture.  Two  and  a  half  millions  Mr. 
Griffith  calls  hopelessly  waste,  but  there  is  no 
soil  hopeless  to  a  small  proprietor.  Here,  Her¬ 
mit,  I  quote  John  Stuart  Mill.  "Were  these 
wastes  bought  by  Government  and  sold  again, 
or  sold  at  once  by  their  possessors,  in  small 
freehold  properties,  to  the  poor  Irish  tenants, 
each  would  spend  such  energy  upon  his  own 
domain  as  would  soon  turn  the  mass  of  waste 
into  a  little  home  Australia.  Not  only  would 
thousands  be  fed  and  raised  into  comfort  upon 
what  is  now  mere  useless  ground,  but  a  new 
thing  would  be  seen, — a  multitude  of  happy 
peasants  in  the  sister  island.  I  have  been  in 
Zurich,  and  have  seen  how  men  who  own  a 
bit  of  ground,  love  it  and  nourish  it,  plant 
every  corner,  water  solicitously  every  single 
cabbage,  rise  with  the  sun,  and  even  spend 
their  holidays  upon  the  cherished  soil.  "When 
people  come  to  love  the  land  after  that  fashion,, 
the  land  loves  them,  and  makes  them  hand¬ 
some  presents.” 

“  But,”  said  the  hermit,  “  has  not  this  a 
tendency  to  root  men  to  one  spot — ^to  stick 
them  as  firmly  into  a  small  patch  of  the  earth 
as  the  vegetables  they  grow  ?  does  it  not 
smother  energy  and  check  enterprise  1  ” 

“  Every  tree  must  have  a  root,”  replied  the 
“  fast  ”  young  traveller,  “  or  it  spreads  no 
branches  ;  so  'with  man.  Give  him  a  status, 
and  he  educates  his  family  to  respect  that 
standing  and  to  support  it.  He  sends  his 
children  out  into  the  world  to  find  similar 
standing  places  for  themselves  ;  he  trains 
them  to  expect  this,  and  not  to  live  to  snatch 
away  some  of  his  hard-earned  acres,  or  to 
become  his  neighbouring  rival.  His  branches 
are  spread  till  they  extend  to  other  parts  of 
the  earth ;  where  they,  in  turn,  take  root,  and 
thus  become  centres  of  the  same  sound  and 
beneficial  expansion  of  population.” 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  hermit,  mo'vdng 
the  globe. 

“  Flanders,  the  Campine,”  said  the  traveller. 
“  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it.  There  we  have  a 
was'be  of  sandhills.  Look  to  the  right  and 
you  perceive  some  spaces  where  the  sandhills 
have  been  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a 
trench  ;  broom  is  sown  there  ;  a  few  potatoes 
straggle  up,  and  here  and  there  some  clover. 
Keep  your  eyes  about  you.  Hermit,  and  you 
will  see  some  patches  where  the  broom  is  cut ; 
they  cut  it  after  three  years’  growth,  and  sell 
it  then  for  faggots — by  that  time  fallen  broom 
leaves  have  enriched  the  sand  a  little,  and  the 
roots  have  given  it  consistency.  Then,  Hermit, 
the  industrious  proprietor  will  plough  it  up, 
or  turn  it  with  the  spade,  and  buckwheat,  or 
even  rye,  will  grow  without  manure.  And 
after  this  is  reaped  the  ground  will  pay  the 
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price  of  some  manuring  ;  clover  and  potatoes 
flourish,  and  keep  cows,  and  the  cows  yield 
more  manure  ;  regular  cropping  goes  on  from 
that  time,  and  all  the  fertile  plain  which  you 
see  there  to  the  left  of  you,  0  Hermit,  has 
been  made  thus  out  of  sandhills,  by  the  soli¬ 
citude  of  small  proprietors.  Them  it  remu¬ 
nerated,  because  they  gave  their  own  care  and 
toil,  their  own  leisure.  It  would  have  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  no  estate  owner  to  pay 
men  wages  for  the  reclaiming  of  this  land  ; 
but  when  it  was  acquired  in  patches  by  hard- 
handed  men,  then  by  such  labour  it  was 
practicable,  as  Arthur  Young  has  it,  “to  turn 
sand  into  gold.”  These  men  all  thrive.  They 
live,  it  is  quite  true,  with  close  economy  ;  but 
that  is  not  because  (unless  in  extraordinary 
years  of  famine)  they  are  pinched  by  want, 
but  because  they  have  a  motive  for  acquiring 
money  ;  they  have  a  hope  of  raising  them¬ 
selves  higher  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  by  adding 
other  httle  acres  to  their  patrimony.  It  is 
this  labour,  with  keen  interest  in  the  work, 
and  with  a  fair  hope  of  such  return  as  human 
nature  prompts  us  all  to  look  for,  that  makes 
men  contented  and  industrious  ;  this  sense  of 
property,  that  it  is  possible  by  hard  work  to 
acquire,  that  makes  the  peasant  peaceable 
and  gives  him  a  conservative  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It  is  because 
a  labouring  Irishman,  in  Ireland,  can,  by  no 
labour,  human  or  super-human,  living  in  Ire¬ 
land,  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale,  that  all 
his  energy  of  character  has  been  perverted, 
■when  at  home,  into  an  energy  of  reckless¬ 
ness,” 

“  But,”  said  the  hermit,  “  how  can  you 
convert  these  wretched  men  into  proprietors 
upon  waste  land  ?  They  cannot  buy  land  ; 
would  you  have  it  given  to  them  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  the  traveller,  “not  given  cer¬ 
tainly.  It  is  not  one  thing  only  that  Ireland 
wants  ;  it  is  not  one  provision  that  'will  remedy 
all  her  complaints.  She  wants  a  course  of 
treatment,  which  has  been  most  properly 
commenced.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Courts 
are  now  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  practically 
insolvent  landlords  numerous  estates  which, 
being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  come 
into  the  hands  of  men  able  to  work  them 
properly.  This  checks  one  symptom  of  disease  ; 
for  hitherto,-  instead  of  wastes  becoming  cul¬ 
tivated,  we  have  had  cultivated  land  becoming 
waste.  Lands  properly  attended  to,  give 
work  and  wages.  Now,  if  the  wastes  were,  we 
will  say,  purchased  by  Government,  their 
marketable  value  being  small,  they  would  be 
saleable  in  parcels  of  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
at  prices  which  a  labourer  might  compass  by 
a  few  years’  industry.  Facilities  could  easily 
be  given ;  but  the  great  thing  would  be  an 
inducement  to  labour  and  to  save,  a  possibility 
of  rising  in  society  above  the  lowest  step. 
The  ground  acquired  would  engage  much  of 
the  leisure  of  contented  men  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
in  point  of  character,  despite  the  common 
error  of  prejudice,  in  equal  circumstances  of 

encouragement,  I  would  back  any  Irishman 
against  a  Fleming.  ” 

“  Are  these  your  private  notions  ?”  asked 
the  hermit. 

“No:  what  I  think  about  the  Irish  cha¬ 
racter,  I  think  in  common  with  all  men  who 
have  paid  unprejudiced  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  What  I  say  of  waste  lands  is  political 
economy,  for  the  grinding  of  which  I  always 
use  a  Mill  much  and  deservedly  esteemed  in 
England.” 

“  And  so  you  get  your  Irish  panacea  1  ” 

“  So  I  get  no  panacea,  Mr.  Hermit — ^there 
is  no  single  panacea  for  a  social  evil.  Bodies 
politic  are  complex  things  ;  but  so  I  get  a 
good  prescription,  which  may  advantageously 
be  worked  into  the  treatment  of  a  case  which 
certainly  is  not  incurable.  Now  you  may 
just  let  down  your  curtain,  friend.  I  told 
you  there  was  nothing  to  be  taught  me  of 
the  world.  As  for  your  globe,  as  I  before 
said,  it  is  just  an  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

I ’m  sick  of  news.  As  for  your  magic,  pooh  ! 
What  magic  of  the  past  would  not  be  clumsy, 
if  put  next  door  to  the  common-places  of  to¬ 
day.  Well,  it ’s  no  fault  of  yours.  And  so 
this  toy  of  yours  has  made  you  miserable.” 

^‘Yes,  Traveller,  this  vivid  picture  of  the 
world  has  made  me  fret  against  the  spell 
which  keeps  me  bound  to  know  and  never 
use  my  knowledge.  What  reality  of  heaven 
can  there  be  for  me,  to  whom  this  earth,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  loving,  suffering,  and 
labouring  upon  it,  are  but  a  hermit’s  toy  1 

Yet  you  profess  to  know  the  world,  and 
fly  it !  ” 

“  Certainly,  my  friend.  For  you  must 
understand  that  habit,  chance  of  education, 
temper,  and  a  thousand  accidents  of  life,  all 
fly  to  a  man’s  eyes,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  possibility  of  five  men  seeing  every  thing 
alike.  One  sees  a  ball,  and  says  it ’s  round  ‘ 
two  says  it ’s  square ;  three  considers  it  a 
pyramid ;  four  says  it ’s  like  a  marlinspike ; 
and  five  says  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
all.  They  are  not  perverse.  There  are  not 
many  perverse  people  now-a-days,  but  we  do 
see  things  so  very  differently,  that  I  consider 
eyes  to  be  of  no  use  in  the  world  at  all.” 

“  But  other  senses  ” - 

“  Well,  it ’s  extremely  hard  for  a  man  to 
feel  a  thing  and  own  that  it  feels  round,  when 
he  sees  positively  that  it ’s  square.  He  goes 
by  rule  of  square,  and  then  we  call  it  pre¬ 
judice  ;  a  pardonable  matter  after  all.”  . 

“  But  prejudices  peld  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  often  in  adults,  they  yield  in  the  ; 
next  generation.  Slow  work.  Hermit.”  ; 

“  Slow,  but  sure.  You  who  were  impatient 
to  leap  into  the  water  for  a  phantom  child, 
refuse  to  fight  the  tide  of  difficulty,  even  to 
help  a  nation  in  distress.” 

“There  are  plenty  of  men  at  work,  my 
friend,  trying  their  strength  against  the 
waves.  Now  let  me  try  my  appetite.  ’Tis 
easier  to  see  the  world  than  find  one’s  dinner 
in  it.” 
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So  the  stranger  ate  a  dinner  in  the  hermit’s 
cell,  and,  the  same  evening,  resumed  his  tra¬ 
vels.  Had  he  grown  weary  of  the  woods  ? — 
"We  met  him,  ten  days  afterwards,  in  London. 


ADVENTUKES  OF  A  TEANSLATIOK 

Most  English  people  acquainted  with  mo¬ 
dern  German  literature  have  heard  of  Bettina 
Brentano,  (Frau  von  Arnim,)  a  name  fami¬ 
liarly  known  in  Germany,  through  her  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  Goethe’s  Correspondence  with  a 
Child.”  In  1835,  in  Berlin,  this  singular  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  most  enthuasfcic  imagination 
issued  from  the  press.  The  idolised  Poet  had 
been  pleased  to  say,  that  every  line  of  Bettina’s 
letters  contained  materials  for  a  poem  ;  he 
had  read  them  daily  ;  and,  as  every  thing  that 
threw  light,  or  promised  to  throw  light,  on 
aught  appertaining  or  relating  to  Goethe  was 
zealously  sought  for  and  cherished  by  his 
countrymen,  this  work  was  eagerly  caught  at, 
and  universally  read  throughout  Germany. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the 
publication.  Many  of  our  readers  may  have 
read  it  in  the  original ;  but  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  them  to  know  how  it  fared  with 
Bettina’s  earnest  desire  of  appearing  before 
the  British  public,  as  she  had  the  three 
volumes  translated  in  1838,  printed  off  seven 
thousand  copies  forthwith  in  Berlin,  at  a  cost 
of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  dispatched 
them  to  England,  buoyed  with  the  hope  of 
a  cordial  welcome  on  British  ground.  The 
adventures  of  the  work  may  not  also  be 
devoid  of  general  interest,  as  in  them  we  have 
another  proof  of  how  hard  our  international 
restrictions  tell  upon  individuals.  To  get  the 
work  translated  at  all,  Bettina  had  battled 
\  with  difficulties  against  which  only  a  will 
strong  as  her  own,  and  her  peculiarly  san¬ 
guine  temperament,  could  have  held  out ; 
but  no  English  person  could  she  find  willing 
to  undertake  the  third  volume  of  her  “Diary.” 
Still  bent,  however,  on  carrying  out  her 
object,  she  continued  the  translation  herself, 
with  no  further  knowledge  of  our  language 
than  what  she  had  acquired  by  comparing 
her  German  manuscript  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  her  translators,  with  which  she 
appears  to  have  been  anything  but  satisfied. 
To  give  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  we  must  be  allowed,  presently, 
to  quote  what  the  authoress  herself  says  in 
her  preface,  or  Preamble,  as  she  terms  it,  and 
let  a  few  extracts  from  the  “  Diary  ”  bear  wiG 
ness  to  her  numerous  perplexities. 

After  much  trouble,  and  great  expense,  the 
work  was  dispatched  to  England.  The  British 
authorities  honoured  its  arrival  by  demanding 
a  high  import  duty  on  the  seven  thousand 
copies,  bearing  no  certificate  of  being  printed 
in  Prussia.  After  lengthy  correspondence  to 
and  fro,  they  were  sent  back  with  fifty  pounds 
cost  of  freight  and  warehousing.  The  Prussian 
custom-house,  in  its  turn,  demanded  a  high 
import  duty,  which  is  nowise  to  be  shirked. 


The  catastrophe  of  these  terrible  adventures 
was,  that  when  the  packages  are  opened,  their 
contents  are  found  to  be  utterly  spoilt ;  which 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  the  cases  were 
not  calculated  for  twelve  years’  sojourn  in  the 
damp  of  our  London  docks.  Worst  of  all, 
while  mildew  and  custom-house  authorities 
were  doing  their  worst  upon  poor  Bettina’s 
literary  venture,  her  book  was  pirated  in 
America,  and  veiy  coolly  turned  into  cash  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  pirates. 

Bettina  begins  her  third  volume  wdth  an 
apostrophe  to  “  The  English  Bards.”  “  Gentle¬ 
men  !  ”  She  writes,  “  The  noble  cup  of  your 
mellifluous  tongue,  so  often  brimmed  with  im¬ 
mortality,  here  filled  with  odd,  but  pure  and 
fiery  draught,  do  not  refuse  to  taste,  if  you 
relish  its  spirit  to  be  homefelt,  though  not 
homeborn.”  And  in  her  “  preamble  ”  she  says, 
“  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue,  therefore  relied  on  the  consciousness 
of  my  translators.-  The  recapitulating  of 
their  version  I  tried  to  follow,  with  compar¬ 
ing  it  to  the  German  text.  Often  my  ear  was 
hui't  by  words  lack  of  musical  rhythm,  that 
in  the  German  text,  by  their  harmonious 
sounds,  and  even  by  the  union  of  their  single 
parts,  awake  poetic  sensation ;  I  must  yield  to 
have  them  supplied  by  such  as  want  all  lofty 
strain.  To  all  my  objections,  my  relentless 
translator  opposed  the  impossibility  of  trans¬ 
lating  it,  the  rigour  against  any  arbitrariness 
in  that  language,  and,  besides,  its  penury,  that 
allows  no  great  choice,  it  consisting  but  in 
thirty  thousand  words.  I  thought,  if  I  only 
did  know  them,  to  be  sure  I  would  fiud  the 
right.” 

Whether  Bettina  always  found  the  right 
words,  or  whether  they  were  such  as  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  “  poetic  sensation  ” — what 
in  short  the  exactions  of  the  Custom  House 
have  lost  to  the  British  public — a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  Miss  Von  Arnim’s  English  will  show. 

Speaking  of  her  qualifications  as  a  trans¬ 
lator,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  she 
writes : — 

“Unconsciously,  I  pursued  my  task,  confid¬ 
ing  in  my  genius,  that  would  preserve  me 
from  doing  any  harm  by  unfit,  or  even  unusual 
expressions,  and  persisted  often  in  my  wrong 
way,  when  my  advisers  would  have  subverted 
my  consti-uction,  as  they  were  absurdities. 
Often  my  version,  larded  with  uncommon 
expressions,  gave  way  to  misunderstanding ; 
then  I  could  not  ally  the  correction  with  my 
meaning,  and  would  not  be  disputed  out  of 
my  wits,  impassioned  as  I  was  for  my  traced- 
out-turn,  for  which  I  had  rummaged  dictionary 
and  poetry,  and  never  would  yimd  till  the  last 
sheet,  which  to-day  will  come  in  the  press ; 
and  I  am  like  one  to  whom,  after  a  long 
prison,  spring  is  bestowed  in  the  free  air. 
Forsooth,  I  saw  in  the  last  year  no  roses, — no 
tree  blowing.  My  intelligence  lay  narrowly 
grated  up  in  the  dictionary  of  good  Johnson, 
and  the  grammars  that  I  took  to  my  couch, 
and  fell  asleep  on  them  ;  and  had  also  a  veiy 
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hard  bed  to  no  boot ;  for  I  had  unfortunately 

in  no  language  a  grammatical  learning . 

Those  who  would  advise  me  frightened  me 
out  of  my  wits.  I  struggled  for  my  version 
as  does  an  animal  for  its  young, — it  sutlers 
them  not  to  be  touched  by  an  indiscreet  hand, 
but  licks  them  clean  again.  So  it  was  with 
me.  Instinctively,  and  with  great  labour,  I 
tried  to  overcome  all  the  corrections  by  a 
deeper  inducement,  while  people  laughed  at 
my  relucting,  and  said  that  I  would  never 

come  to  a  good  issue .  Had  Byron  still 

lived,  he  would  have  praised  my  attempt, — 
praised  and  loved  me  for  the  book’s  sake ; 
for  he  was  of  a  generous  mind,  propending 
to  all  uncommon  affections.  He  would  have 
bestowed  on  me  his  gentle,  goodly  graces ; 
and  this  would  have  exceedingly  blessed  me. 
But  now,  as  I  have  no  friend  yonder,  and  no 
connexion,  I  am  like  a  bird  that  flies  from  its 
nest  over  the  ocean,  or  a  plant  to  climate  in  a 
foreign  land,  must  dole  till  it  is  rivetted  in 
the  soil.  Therefore,  I  beseech  Mr.  Longman, 
who  grants  me  the  honour  of  publishing  my 
book,  to  get  this  little  preamble  inserted  in 
the  Quarterly  or  Edinburgh  Reviews,  for 
informing,  that  if  there  are  still  other  English¬ 
men  who,  as  Byron  would  have  done,  are 
inclined  to  preserve  in  their  deep  mind,  and 
protect  such  faithfully  inspired  feelings,  I 
should  like  they  seen  the  pages  of  my  Diary.” 

Describing  in  the  body  of  her  book  the 
ruins  which  are  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Main,  Bettina  hopes  to  awaken 
poetical  sensation  in  the  following  among 
many  similar  passages  : — 

“  The  sun  wheedhngly  gets  from  our  Lord, 
that  he  may  ripen  hundredfold  ears  for  the 
children  of  men.  Everything  was  contem¬ 
plated,  considered,  explained.  The  wonder¬ 
ing  about  former  times,  and  that  they  reached 
so  palpably  into  ours,  made  us  quite  stupefied 
people  ;  yea,  I  was  afraid  this  old,  coarse- 
bony  Time,  would  suddenly  come  over  the 

moment  of  presence,  and  swallow  it  up . 

Yesterday  the  sky  was  blue,  to-day,  ruby-died, 
and  emeraldy,  and  then  in  the  west,  where  it 
covers  the  earth,  it  chases  the  light  in  saffron 
garb  out  of  its  couch.  For  a  moment,  desir¬ 
ous  love  may  disport,  seeing  whole  nature 
slumbering  soak.” 

At  another  place  the  friend  of  Goethe 
describes  herself  as  “fancy’s  poor  deluded 
child  warbling  very  wild  and  ardent  notes  to 
the  moon  through  the  nubiferous  gales  that 
bring  her  a  cloud-cap  or  a  beard,  and  again 
snatch  it  away.” 

The  following  sample  is  from  the  last  of 
Miss  Arnim’s  epistles  to  Goethe,  done  into 
English  by  herself : — 

“  Multitudes  have  passed  by  thee,  hailing 
thee  with  loud  shouts  of  fame ;  the  banners 
they  have  flourished  ;  kings  have  come  and 
touched  the  skirts  of  thy  mantle,  and  brought 
thee  golden  vessels,  and  laid  chains  of  honour 
on  thy  free  neck.  Thou  knowest  no  more 
that  I  planted  all  the  gathered  flowers,  the 
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wild  herbs  in  thy  bosom,  and  laid  my  hand 
upon  it  to  fix  them  there.  Thou  knowest  no 
more  of  my  hand  withheld  mid  thy  breast, 
and  that  thou  calledst  me  the  wild  hop  which 
would  root  there  to  wind  its  tendrils  growing 
up  around  thee,  that  nothing  might  be  seen  of 
thee  but  only  the  wild  hop.  Lo !  m  this 
double-wall  of  rock  and  mountain-depths 
abides  of  echo  the  joyful  call.  Lo  !  my  breast 
is  such  an  artfully  framed  double  wall,  that 
ever  and  anon  a  thousand  times  the  joyous 
shouts  of  so  sweet  a  tale  echoes  across  thy 
breath  in  which  God-immortality  hath  blown 
the  breath  of  inspiration.  Be  pleased  to  hear 
me  sing  once  more  the  melodies  of  my  fairest 
paths  of  life,  and  in  the  excited  rhythm  of 
momentary  joy,  where  of  spirit  and  sense  the 
vital  sources  stream  into  each  other,  and  so 
exalt  each  other,  that  not  the  mexperienced 
alone  become  sensible  and  visible,  but  the  un- 
visible,  unheard  of  too,  be  known  and  heard  of. 

“  Is  it  of  drums  and  trumpets  the  jubilating 
chime  which  shakes  the  clouds  ? — is  it  of 
harps  and  cymbals  ? — is  it  of  thousand  in¬ 
struments  the  tumult,  that  at  command’s  call 
disposing  solves  itself  into  the  measure  of  pure 
strains,  forms  warbling  shapes,  pronounces 
accents  of  celestial  influences,  penetrates  into 
man’s  spirits,  with  hue  and  light  espouses 
sense  and  mind  ?  Is  it  this  genial  power, 
which  running  through  the  veins  conjures  the 
blood  the  earthly  to  reject,  to  nurse,  to  bring 
forth  of  supernal  love,  of  supernal  light,  the 
genuine  fruit  ?  Is  it  not  thou  who  has  con¬ 
summated  it  in  me,  when  it  fulgurates  within 
my  soul  ?  Yes,  it  fulgurates  when  I  think  ot 
thee  !  Or  is  it  only  shalms — museful  and 
weening,  only  gazing  phantasy,  not  espousing 
with  its  revelations  what  I  have  to  confide  to 
these  leaves  ?  Whatever  it  be  !  all  into  death 
this  music  of  the  first  love  may  lead  me.  At 
thy  feet  I  plant  the  bass  ;  it  shall  pullulate  a 
palm-grove  for  thee  to  wander  in  its  shades  ; 
all  what  of  lovely  and  sweet  thou  hast  said  to 
me,  that  I  shall  whisper  from  twig  to  twig 
like  soft  carols  of  twittering  birds ;  be  your 
kisses,  your  caresses,  between  us  the  honey¬ 
dropping  fruits  of  this  grove :  but  the  element 
of  my  life,  harmony  with  thee,  with  nature, 
with  God,  of  whose  loss  arises  the  abundance 
of  generation  upwards  to  light  into  light,  de¬ 
caying  into  light — be  that  the  torrent  the 
most  powerful,  which  encompasses  this  grove 
to  make  it  lonely  with  me  and  thee. 

“  Thou  lookest  upon  me  from  celestial 
heights  ;  let  it  be  unknown  to  me,  for  I  would 
not  bear  it  ;  thou  hast  taken  me  from  myself 
— where  stand  I  firm  ]  The  ground  reels — 
I  feel  myself  no  more  on  earth.  My  soul 
buoys  up,  I  do  no  more  know  any  one,  I  have 
no  thought — I  have  no  will  but  to  sleep, 
bedded  in  clouds,  on  the  steps  of  thy  celestial 
chair.  Thy  glance  keeping  over  me  fire-vigil, 
thy  all-inarming  spirit  bending  over  me  in  the 
blossom -carouse  of  thy  love-carols.  Thou  ! 
lisping  over  me,  nightingale-fluting  the  groans 
of  my  languishing  pants.  Thou  storming 
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over  me,  weatlier-str easing  the  frenzy  of 
passion.  Tliou,  shouting— heaven-urging  the 
eternal  hymns  of  love,  that  warbling  rebound 
on  the  heart.  Ay  !  at  thy  feet  T  will  sleep, 
while  thou,  valiant  one — Poet  !  Prince  ! 
lightsomely  grazing  the  clouds,,  evolvest  your 
harmonies  rooted  within  my  heart.” 

A  little  further  on  Bettina  Brentano  gives 
it  as  her  opinion,  that  “  Beauty,  by  divine 
spirit,  inculcates  itself  to  human  features, 
through  which  inspiration  perspires  a  halo, 
and,  unhurt  by  lowness,  its  fragrance  freely 
evolves.”  Goethe’s  personal  beauty  at  forty 
was  “ immarcessible,”  and  at  sixty  was  “re¬ 
queened  ”  by  genius. 

Some  of  the  thoughts  in  the  original  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  fervent  poetry  ;  yet  they 
are  much  marred  in  English  by  the  com¬ 
parative  ignorance  of  their  author  of  our 
!  language.  It  would  never  do  to  apply  to  a 
fair  poetess  who  translates  her  own  work 
into  a  foreign  language,  the  proverb  which 
defines  what  a  client  is  who  becomes  his  own 
lawyer.  In  the  case  before  us  it  would  hardly 
be  just ;  for  every  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  difficulties  she  had  to  overcome. 

The  appearance  of  a  whale  in  the  bay  is 
known  immediately,  and  great  is  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused  thereby  in  the  little  town  of 
Port  Elizabeth,  close  to  which  the  whaling 
establishment  is  situated.  It  i?  like  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  gala,  got  up  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants,  with  nothing  to  pay. 

A  treat  of  this  sort  is  suddenly  got  up  by 
the  first  appearance  of  a  whale  in  those  parts. 
Tackle-boats  and  men  are  got  ready  in  a 
twinkling.  We  jump  into  the  stern-sheets  of 
the  boat.  Six  weather-beaten,  muscular  tars 
are  at  work  at  the  oars,  and  there,  in  the  bows, 
stands  the  harpooner,  preparing  his  tackle  ; 
a  boy  is  by  his  side.  Coils  of  line  lie  at  their 
feet,  with  harpoons  attached  to  them,  and 
two  or  three  spears  or  javelins. 

“  Pull  away,  boys  ;  there  she  blows  again  !  ” 
cries  the  coxswain,  and  at  each  stroke  the 
strong  men  almost  lift  the  little  craft  out  of 
the  water.  The  harpooner  says  nothing  ;  he 
is  a  very  silent  fellow  ;  but  woe  to  the  unlucky 
whale  that  comes  within  the  whirl  of  his 
unerring  harpoon  ! 

Meantime,  our  fat  friend  of  the  ocean  is 
rolling  himself  about,  as  if  such  things  as 
harpoons  never  existed ;  as  if  he  were  an  infidel 
in  javelins.  We  are  approaching  him,  a 
dozen  more  strokes  and  we  shall  be  within 
aim.  Yet  the  hai'pooner  seems  cool  and  un¬ 
moved  as  ever  ;  he  holds  the  harpoon  it  is 
true,  but  he  seems  to  grasp  it  no  tighter,  nor 
to  make  any  preparation  for  a  strike.  He 
knows  the  whale  better  than  we  do — better 
than  his  crew.  He  has  been  a  harpooner  for 
thirty  years,  and  once  harpooned  twenty-six 
whales  in  one  year  with  his  own  hand.  He 
was  right  not  to  hurry  himself,  you  see,  for 
the  whale  has  at  last  caught  sight  of  us,  and 
has  plunged  below  the  surface. 

Now,  however,  the  harpooner  makes  an 
imperceptible  sign  to  the  coxswain.  The  cox¬ 
swain  says  “  give  way  boys,”  scarcely  above 
his  breath,  and  the  boat  skims  faster  than 
ever  over  the  waves.  The  harpooner’s  hand 
clutches  more  tightly  the  harpoon,  and  he 
slowly  raises  his  arm ;  his  mouth  is  compressed, 
but  his  face  is  as  calm  as  ever.  A  few  yards 
a-head  of  us  a  wave  seems  to  swell  above  the 
others — “  Whiz  ” — at  the  very  moment  you 
catch  sight  of  the  whale’s  back  again  above 
the  water,  the  harpoon  is  in  it  eighteen  inches 
deep,  hurled  by  the  unerring  arm  of  the  silent 
harpooner. 

The  red  blood  of  the  monster  gushes  forth, 

“  incarnadining  ”  (as  Macbeth  says)  the  waves* 

“  Back  water,”  shouts  the  harpooner,  as  the 
whale  writhes  with  the  pain,  and  flings  his 
huge  body  about  with  force  enough  to  sub-  ; 
merge  twenty  of  our  little  crafts  at  one  blow. 

But  he  has  plunged  down  again  below  the 
surface,  and  the  pace  at  wliich  he  dives  you 
may  judge  of,  by  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  the  line  attached  to  the  harpoon  runs  : 
over  the  bows,  of  the  boat.  Now,  too,  you 
see  the  use  of  the  boy  who  is  baling  water 
from  the  sea  in  a  small  bucket,  and  pouring 

HOW  WE  WENT  WHALING  OFF 
THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

At  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  there  is,  and  has  been  for 
thirty  years,  a  whaling  establishment.  By 
what  instinct  these  monsters  of  the  deep 
ascertain  the  settlement  of  man  on  the  shores 
they  frequent,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
But  that  they  do  so,  and  that  they  then  com¬ 
paratively  desert  such  coasts  is  undoubted. 
Where  one  whale  is  now  seen  off  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  twenty  were  seen  in 
former  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  few.  It  is  the  same  in  New 
Zealand,  and  every  other  whale-frequented 
coast.  Nevertheless,  the  whaling  establish¬ 
ment  I  have  mentioned  is  still  kept  up  in 
Algoa  Bay — and  with  good  reason.  One 
whale  per  annum  will  pay  all  the  expenses 
and  outgoings  of  its  maintenance  ;  every  other 
whale  taken  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  a  clear 
profit. 

The  value  of  a  whale  depends,  of  course, 
upon  its  size, — the  average  is  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
establishment  in  Algoa  Bay  consists  of  a 
stone-built  house  for  the  residence  of  the  fore¬ 
man,  with  the  coppers  and  boiling-houses 
attached  ;  a  wooden  boat-house,  in  which  are 
kept  three  whale-boats,  with  all  the  lines  and 
tackle  belonging  to  them ;  and  a  set  of 
javelins,  harpoons,  and  implements  for  cutting 
up  the  whales’  carcases.  Then  there  are  a 
boat’s  crew  of  picked  men,  six  in  number, 
besides  the  coxswain  and  the  harpooner. 
There  are  seldom  above  two  or  three  whales 
taken  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  occasionally 

1  not  one. 
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it  incessantly  over  the  edge  of  the  boat 
where  the  Ime  runs,  or  in  two  minutes  the 
friction  would  set  fire  to  it. 

You  begin  to  think  the  whale  is  never 
coming  back ;  but  the  crew  know  better. 
See  too,  the  line  is  running  out  more  slowly 
every  instant :  it  ceases  altogether  now,  and 
hangs  slackly  over  the  boat’s  side.  He  is 
coming  up  exhausted  to  breathe  again.  There 
are  a  few  moments  of  suspense,  during  which 
the  harpooner  is  getting  ready  and  poising 
one  of  the  javelins.  It  is  longer,  lighter,  and 
sharper  than  the  harpoon,  but  it  has  no  line 
attached  to  it.  The  harpoon  is  to  catch — ^the 
javelin  to  kill.  Slowly  the  whale  rises  again, 
but  he  is  not  within  aim.  “  Pull  again  boys  ” 
— while  the  boy  is  hauling  in  the  line  as  fast 
as  he  can.  We  are  near  enough  now.  Again 
a  whiz — again  another — and  the  harpooner 
has  sent  two  javelins  deep  into  the  creature’s 
body  ;  while  the  blood  flows  fast.  Suddenly, 
the  whale  dashes  forward.  No  need  of 
pulling  at  the  oars  now :  we  are  giving  him 
fresh  line  as  fast  as  we  can,  yet  he  is  taking 
us  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour  at  least.  One  would  fancy 
that  the  harpoons  and  the  javelins  have  only 
irritated  him,  and  that  the  blood  he  has  lost 
has  diminished  nothing  of  his  strength.  Not 
so,  however  ;  the  pace  slackens  now  :  we  are 
scarcely  moving  through  the  water. 

Pull  again,  boys,”  and  we  approach ; 
whde  another  deadly  javelin  pierces  him. 
This  time  he  seems  to  seek  revenge.  He 
dashes  towards  us — ^what  can  save  us  1 

“Backwater,”  cries  the  harpooner,  while 
the  coxswain  taking  the  hint  at  the  same 
moment,  with  a  sweep  of  his  oar  the  httle 
boat  performs  a  kind  of  curvet  backwards, 
and  the  monster  has  shot  past  us  unharming, 
but  not  unharmed ;  the  harpooner,  cool  as 
ever,  has  hurled  another  javelin  deep  into 
him,  and  smiles  half  pityingly  at  his  impotent 
rage,  which,  he  knows  full  well,  bodes  a 
termination  of  the  contest.  The  red  blood  is 
spouting  forth  from  four  wounds,  “neither  as 
deep  as  a  well,  nor  as  wide  as  a  church-door,” 
but  enough  to  kill — even  a  whale.  He  rolls 
over  heavily  and  slowly  ;  a  few  convulsive 
movements  shake  his  mighty  frame  ;  then  he 
floats  motionless  on  the  water — and  the 
whale  is  dead  ! 

Popes  are  now  made  fast  round  him,  and 
he  is  slowly  towed  away  to  shore,  opposite 
the  whaling  establishment.  A  crowd  is  col¬ 
lected  to  see  his  huge  body  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  to  speculate  on  his  size  and  value. 
In  two  days  all  his  blubber  is  cut  away  and 
melting  in  the  coppers.  Vultures  are  feeding 
on  his  flesh,  and  men  are  cleansing  his  bones. 
In  two  months,  barrels  of  his  oil  are  waiting 
for  shipment  to  England.  The  fringe-work 
which  lined  his  mouth,  and  which  we  call 
whalebone,  is  ready  for  the  uses  to  which 
ladies  apply  it.  His  teeth,  which  are  beautiful 
ivory,  are  being  fashioned  into  ornaments  by 
the  turner ;  and  his  immense  ribs  are  serving 


as  landmarks  on  the  different  farms  about  the 
country,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admi¬ 
rably  adapted.  Meanwhile  our  friend  the 
harpooner  and  his  crew  are  reposing  on  their 
laurels,  and  looking  out  for  fresh  luck  ;  while 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  is  five 
hundred  pounds  the  richer  from  this  “  catch¬ 
ing  a  whale.” 
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Beautiful  fictions  of  our  trusting  youth, 

(Visions  we  sigh  that  we  have  only  dreamed  ! ) 
When  Fancy  mocked  the  searching  gaze  of  Truth, 
And  the  whole  earth  with  bright  enchantments 
teemed : 

How  have  we  loved  to  forest  glades  to  flee ; 

By  haunted  streams  (in  thought)  to  take  our 
stand  ; 

To  watch  you  circling  round  the  greenwood  tree. 
Or  trace  your  gambols  on  the  moonlit  strand  ! 

Or,  when  in  gorgeous  panoply  arrayed. 

To  grace  some  pageant  of  the  Elfin  Queen, 

You  pricked  along,  a  gallant  cavalcade, 

Painting  the  verdant  turf  a  hvelier  green  ! 

Nor  less  we  loved  you,  when,  with  pitying  air. 
And  hand  beneficent,  around  you  showered 
Gifts,  might  the  world’s  and  nature’s  spite  repair. 
And  leave  the  homeliest  maiden  doubly  dowered. 

But  the  bright  realm  of  Fairyland  is  gone ; 

Its  iris-tinted  train  hath  passed  away  ; 

And  Ariel,  Mab,  Titania,  Oberon, 

But  grace  the  painter’s  scene,  or  poet’s  lay. 

E’en  Puck,  dear  imp  of  mischief  and  of  mirth, 

“  O’er  hill  and  dale,”  at  length  hath  ceased  to 
range  ; 

Though  long-eared  “Bottoms”  cumber  still  the 
earth. 

Whose  “  asses’  nowls  ”  he  is  not  here  to  change  ! 

The  “  Sword  of  Shai-pness  ”  is  no  longer  keen  ; 
The  “  Seven  League  Boots  ”  we  distance  now,  at 
will ; 

Our  sole  surviving  “  Giant  ”  is  the  Spleen, 

Which,  we,  like  David,  with  a  stone  can  kill !  * 

No  more,  no  more,  upon  the  velvet  mead. 

On  mushroom  tables  are  your  banquets  spread  ; 
No  more  with  flying  feet  the  dance  you  speed. 

Till  dimming  glow-worms  hint  ’tis  time  for  bed  ! 

No  “  fairy  favours  ”  now  reward  the  fair ; 

Nor  pearls  nor  diamonds  from  her  lips  are  told; 
No  elfin  matron  makes  her  bliss  her  care. 

With  purse  exhaustless,  filled  with  fairy  gold. 

Your  unseen  aid,  like  angel-help,  in  vain,  . 

The  toil-worn  hind  may,  in  his  strait,  implore ; 
The  “  shadowy  flail  ”  to  ease  his  task  will  rain 
Its  stalwart  blows  in  his  behoof  no  more  ! 

Virtue  no  longer,  in  her  sorest  needs. 

By  fairy  hands  is  rescued  from  her  thrall ; 

And  rampant  Vice,  how  dark  soe’er  his  deeds. 
Your  well-earned  frowns  may  now  no  more 
appal ! 

*  Green  in  his  excellent  poem,  “  The  Spleen, says: 

‘  Fling  bat  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.” 
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The  superstitions  sweet  that  charmed  our  youth  ; 

The  large  belief  that  bade  us  still  dream  on ; 
The  dear  illusions  we  mistook  for  truth  ; 

The  “  shaping  power  ”  that  gave  them  grace — 
are  flown  ! 

Yet  these  fair  fictions  of  our  earlier  day 

We  have  but  changed  for  guides  less  kind  and 
bland  ; 

The  glittering  cheats  that  lead  xis  now  astray, 

Are  falser  far  than  those  of  Fairy  Land  ! 

Love,  Friendship,  Hope,  Ambition,  Glory,  Pride, 
All,  ignis-fatuus-like,  by  turns,  invite. 

But  when  we  follow,  make  a  circuit  wide, 

AVhere  fields  are  dank,  and  there  withdraw  their 
light ! 

Though  poets  still,  as  they  were  wont  of  yore, 
With  filial  love  to  fairy  legends  cling  ; 

The  charm  is  half-dispelled,  for  they  no  more 
“  Believe  the  magic  wonders  that  they  sing  I  ” 

Yet,  till  the  Muse  from  earth  is  driven  av/ay, 

And  young  Eomance  hath  broken  too  her  wand ; 
Will  elfin  lore  still  grace  the  poet’s  lay. 

And  his  heart’s  home  be  still  in  Fairyland  ! 


GUNPOWDEE  AND  CHALK. 


Sir  Valentine  Saltear  was  a  worthy 
gentleman,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  by 
constantly  exporting  Irish  linens  and  lawns 
to  Prance  (from  whence  they  came  over  to 
England  as  fine  French  goods),  for  which 
service  to  the  trade  of  the  three  countries  a 
discerning  minister  had  obtained  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  This  fortune  he  had 
in  part  expended  in  building  for  himself  a 
great  mansion  on  the  sea-coast  of  Kent,  com¬ 
manding  a  fine  view  of  the  country  from  the 
back  windows,  and  the  great  ocean  from  the 
front.  Every  room  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  was  furnished  with  a  brass  telescope, 
that  could  be  screwed  on  to  the  window-sash, 
or  by  means  of  a  pedestal,  into  the  window-sill. 

In  the  front  of  his  house  was  a  great  field, 
in  which  he  and  his  visitors  used  to  play  at 
cricket.  It  was  bounded  by  the  high,  white 
chalk  cliffs,  which  descended  precipitously  to 
the  sea. 

The  cliffs,  however,  were  unfortunately  much 
undermined  by  natural  caverns  ;  so  that  every 
year,  and,  in  fact,  every  time  there  was  a 
storm  at  sea,  a  large  portion  of  the  chalk- 
rock  fell  down,  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years  he  was  obliged  to  rail  off  as  “  dan¬ 
gerous”  a  part  of  the  already  reduced  field 
in  front  of  his  house.  He  could  now  only  play 
at  trap-ball,  or  battledore  and  shuttle-cock. 

Still  the  sea  continued  its  encroachments, 
and  in  a  few  years  more  the  trap-ball  was  all 
over, — it  was  too  perilous,  even  if  they  had 
not  continually  lost  the  ball, — and  he  and  his 
sons  were  reduced  to  a  game  at  long-taw, 
and  hop-scotch. 

Clearly  perceiving  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  more  his  field  sports  would  be 
limited  to  spinning  a  tee-totum  before  his 
front  door,  he  engaged  the  services  of  an 


eminent  architect  and  civil  engineer  to  build 
him  a  sea-wall  to  prevent  the  further  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy.  The  estimate  of  expense 
was  five  thousand  pounds,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  work,  by  the  time  it  was  finished, 
cost  ten  thousand.  This  was  nearly  as  much 
as  Sir  Valentine  Saltear  had  paid  for  the 
building  of  his  house. 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  business  wa  s,  that 
the  very  next  storm  which  occurred  at  sea, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  after,  the  waves  dashed 
down,  and  fairly  carried  away  the  whole  of 
this  protective  wall.  In  the  morning  it  was 
clean  gone,  as  though  no  such  structure  had 
been  there,  and  a  great  additional  gap  was 
made  in  the  cliff,  plainly  showing  that  the 
watery  monster  was  quite  bent  on  swallowing 
up  Sir  Valentine’s  house.  He  brought  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  he  had 
paid  for  his  wall ;  but  while  this  was  pending, 
he  saw  his  house  being  undermined  from  day 
to  day,  and  in  sheer  despair  felt  himself 
obliged  to  apply  to  a  still  more  eminent  civil 
engineer.  The  estimate  this  gentleman  made 
for  the  construction  of  a  sea-wall — one  that 
would  stand — was  ten  thousand  pounds.  It 
might  be  a  few  pounds  more,  or  less — ^prob¬ 
ably  less.  But  the  recent  experience  of  Sir 
Valentine  making  him  fear  that  it  would 
probably  be  double  that  amount,  he  hesitated 
as  to  engaging  the  services  of  this  gentleman. 
He  even  thought  of  sending  over  to  Ireland 
for  fifty  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  masons, 
and  superintending  the  work  himself.  He 
was  sure  he  could  do  it  for  six  thousand 
pounds.  It  never  once  occurred  to  him  to 
pull  down  his  house,  and  rebuild  it  on  high 
ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  off. 

In  this  dangerous  yet  undecided  state  of 
afiairs,  Sir  Valentine  one  morning,  breakfast¬ 
ing  at  his  club  in  Waterloo  Place,  read  in  a 
newspaper  a  notice  of  the  grand  mining  oper¬ 
ation  and  explosion  that  was  to  take  place  at 
Seaford,  the  object  of  which  was  to  throw 
down  an  immense  mass  of  chalk  cliff,  the 
broken  fragments  whereof  would,  at  a  com- 
parately  small  cost,  form  a  sea-wall,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  one-fifth  the  height  of  the 
parent  rock.  Why,  here  was  Sir  Valentine’s 
own  case  !  His  house  was  upon  a  very  high 
chalk  rock,  and  a  sea-wall  of  one-fifth  the 
height  would  answer  every  purpose.  The 
only  difficulty  was  his  present  proximity  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Still,  he  thought  he  could 
spare  thirty  feet  or  so,  without  losing  his  door 
steps,  and  this  width  being  exploded  down  to 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  would  constitute,  by 
its  fall,  a  very  capital  mound  of  protection 
which  might  last  for  a  century  or  more.  He 
therefore  determined  to  see  the  explosion  at 
Seaford,  and  if  it  proved  successful,  to  adopt 
the  very  same  plan. 

Sir  Valentine,  accordingly,  on  the  nuie- 
teenth  of  September,  swallowed  an  early  cup  ot 
chocolate,  and  hurried  off  to  the  Brighton 
railway  terminus,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
Express  train  for  Newhaven.  It  was  a  return- 
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ticket,  firet  class,  for  which  he  paid  the  sum  of 
one  pound  four  shillings.  An  Excursion  train 
had  started  at  nine  o’clock,  the  return-ticket, 
first  class,  being  only  eleven  shillings  ;  but  Sir 
Valentine  fearing  that  it  would  stop  at  every 
station  on  the  way,  and  might  not  be  in  time 
for  the  great  event,  had  prudently  chosen  the 
Express  at  Express  price  ;  namely,  one  pound 
four  per  ticket.  There  was  some  confusion 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  terminus,  ap¬ 
parently  attributable  to  extensive  additions 
and  alterations  in  the  buildings ;  but  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  receiving  the  money. 

The  train  started  ;  its  speed,  though  an 
Express,  being  nothing  particular.  When  it 
arrived  at  Lewes,  the  passengers  all  had  to 
alight,  and  wait  for  another  train  which  was 
to  take  them  on.  At  last  a  train  arrived.  It 
was  declared  to  be  full  ! 

“  Full !  ”  cried  Sir  Valentine,  “why,  I  have 
paid  for  the  Express  ! — first-class — one  pound 
four.” 

Full,  however,  this  long  train  was.  Pre¬ 
sently  a  guard  shouted  out  that  there  was 
room  for  three  in  a  second  class-carriage. 

“  I  secure  one  !  ”  shouted  Sir  Valentine, 
holding  up  his  fore- finger  in  a  threatening 
manner  to  the  guard,  and  jumped  in.  In 
due  time,  and  by  no  means  in  a  hurry,  the 
“  Express  ”  train  arrived. 

Out  leaped  Sir  Valentine,  and  demanded  of 
the  first  person  he  met  how  far  it  was  to 
Seaford  ?  The  man  said  he  didn’t  know  !  to 
the  utter  astonishment  and  contempt  of  the 
excited  knight.  He  asked  the  next  person ; 
who  replied  that  he  hadn’t  the  very  least 
idea,  but  they  could  tell  him  at  the  “tap.” 
Sir  Valentine  looked  on  all  sides  to  see  if 
there  were  any  cabs,  flies,  or  vehicles  of  any 
kind,  and  descrying  several  in  a  group  at 
some  little  distance,  made  towards  them  at 
long  running  strides — a  boy  who  had  over¬ 
heard  his  question  as  to  the  distance,  following 
at  his  heels,  and  bawling — ‘‘Two  miles  as  a 
crow  flies  ! — four  miles  by  the  road  ! — two 
miles  as  a  cro-o-o-o  ! — four  by  the  ro-o-o-o  !  ” 

Arrived  amidst  the  vehicles,  the  knight 
found  nearly  all  of  them  either  engaged,  or 
full,  and  it  was  only  as  a  matter  of  favour 
that  he  was  admitted  as  “one  over  the 
number  ”  to  the  inside  of  a  small  van  without 
springs  ;  where,  beside  the  heat  and  crushing, 
he  had  to  endure  a  thorough  draught  and 
three  short  pipes,  all  the  way. 

The  road  wound  round  the  base  of  a  series  of' 
hills  and  other  rising  ground,  and  a  line  of  ve¬ 
hicles  might  be  seen  all  along  this  serpentine 
road,  for  two  or  three  miles’  distance  ;  while  a 
long  unbroken  line  of  pedestrians  were  de¬ 
scried  winding  along  the  pathway  across  the 
fields.  After  a  very  jolting  and  rumbling 
driv^e,  Sir  Valentine  found  himself  “shot  out  ” 
with  the  rest  of  the  company,  in  front  of  a 
small  “  public  ”  knocked  up  for  the  occasion, 
with  a  load  or  two  of  bricks  and  some  boards, 
and  crowded  to  excess.  Private  carriages, 
flies,  cabs,  carts,  waggons,  vans,  were  stand¬ 


ing  around,  together  with  booths  and  wheel¬ 
barrows,  set  out  with  apples,  nuts,  bread  and 
cheese,  and  gingerbeer  of  a  peculiarly  thin 
stream.  Sir  Valentine  having  breakfasted 
early,  hastily,  and  lightly,  was  by  this  time — ■ 
a  quarter  to  two — extremely  sharp  set  ;  he 
endeavoured,  therefore, .to  make  his  way  into 
the  house  to  get  a  bottle  of  stout  and  some 
ham  or  cold  beef  for  luncheon.  But  after  ten 
minutes’  continuous  efforts,  he  found  he  was 
still  between  the  door-posts,  and  the  noisy, 
choked-up  window  of  the  “  bar  ”  as  far  from 
his  hopes  as  ever.  He  abandoned  the  attempt 
in  disgust — but  not  without  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  a  seafaring  man  who  was  standing  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  on  : — 

“  Is  this  sense  1  ”  said  the  Knight.  “  Do 
you  call  this  common  sense  Do  you  think 
you  are  acting  with  any  more  reason  than  a 
dog  possesses,  to  treat  the  public  in  this  way  ? 
Then,  your  own  interest — look  at  it !  ”  (point¬ 
ing  to  the  crowd  struggling  in  the  door- way). 
“  If  you  had  any  foresight,  or  a  head  for  the 
commonest  arrangements,  would  you  not  have 
a  barrel  of  ale  on  wheels  outside  here  ?  ” 

The  sea- faring  man  swung  round  on  his 
heel  with  a  smile,  and  Sir  Valentine,  having 
made  his  way  into  the  field,  obtained  six 
pennyworth  of  gingerbread  and  a  dozen  of 
small  apples,  with  which  provender  he  in  some 
sort  revived  his  exhausted  frame.  He  now 
bustled  on  towards  the  foot  of  a  broken  em¬ 
bankment  leading  up  to  a  lofty  rising  ground, 
the  summit  being  the  cliffs,  a  large  portion  ot 
which  was  shortly  to  be  detached,  and  thrown 
down  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  The  part 
to  be  blown  off  was  marked  out  by  broad 
belts  of  white,  where  the  chalk  had  been 
thrown  up,  which  made  an  imposing  appear¬ 
ance  even  on  the  distant  heights. 

The  sun  shone  brightly.  All  over  the  fields 
and  fallow  ground  that  lay  between  the  halt¬ 
ing-place  just  described,  and  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mount,  the  visitors  were  scattered, — ■ 
pedestrians,  with  here  and  there  a  horseman  : 
sight -seers, — the  old  and  the  young — men  of 
science  from  various  parts  of  the  world, — 
infantry  soldiers,  sappers  and  miners,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  sailors,  marines,  country 
people,  railway  labourers,  policemen,  boys 
and  girls,  and — far  in  the  rear  of  all,  with  dis¬ 
approving  looks — two  or  three  old  women  in 
spectacles.  Renovated  by  his  gingerbread 
and  apples.  Sir  Valentine  made  his  way  man¬ 
fully  up  the  steep  grassy  ascent  of  the  hill, — 
chalk  mountain,  it  might  be  more  properly 
termed, — and,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  found  himself  at  the  spot  where  the 
explosion  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  a  tolerably  level  surface,  of  some 
hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Transverse  belts 
of  excavated  chalk,  with  several  trenches  and 
pits  half  filled  up,  marked  out  the  huge  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  solid  mass  which  was  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  boundary  was  further  indicated 
by  small  flagstaff's,  and  also  by  sentinels,  who 
prevented  any  of  the  visitors  from  trespassing 
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on  the  dangerous  gi’ound,  whereon,  of  course, 
they  all  had  a  half-delightful  tingling  wish 
to  perambulate,  and  to  feel  themselves  liable  to 
be  blown  to  atoms  by  a  premature  explosion. 

Beneath  the  part  marked  off  by  the  flag- 
staffs  and  sentinels,  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
chalk  rock,  were  buried  many  thousand 
(the  Brighton  Herald  said  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  !)  pounds  of  gunpowder,  distributed  in 
different  chambers  and  galleries,  one  commu¬ 
nicating  with  another  by  means  of  a  platina 
wire.  This  wire  was  carried  up  through  the 
rock  into  a  little  wooden  house,  in  which 
certain  chemical  mysteries  were  being  secretly 
caiTied  on  by  engineer  officers.  There  was 
a  little  window  in  front,  out  of  which  the 
mysterious  officer  now  and  then  half  thrust 
his  head, — looked  out  with  profound  gravity 
upon  the  belts  of  chalk  on  the  space  before 
him,  and,  without  appearing  to  see  any  of  the 
crowding  visitors,  withdrew  from  the  window. 
Presently  another  ofiflcer  came,  and  did  the 
same.  “  Come  like  shadows,”  muttered  Sir 
Valentine,  “  so  depart !  ” 

But,  wishing  that  they  might  “show  his 
eyes  ”  the  mysterious  operations  in  the  little 
wooden  house,  however  grievous  it  might  be 
to  his  feehngs,  our  anxious  knight  hurried 
round  to  the  back,  where  he  took  it  for 
granted  there  was  some  means  of  entrance,  as 
he  had  seen  no  offSieer  get  in  at  the  window. 
He  was  right.  There  was  a  small  narrow 
door  of  planks,  with  a  sentry  standing  before 
it,  who  wore  a  forbidding  face  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  And  now,  a  gentleman  in  blue  spectacles 
approached,  and  nodded  to  the  sentinel,  who 
tapped  at  the  door.  The  door  was  unlocked, 
and  the  favoured  man  of  science  entered. 
Through  the  closing  door.  Sir  Valentine 
caught  sight  of  a  sort  of  long,  shapeless  table, 
covered  with  chemical  instruments  and  uten¬ 
sils, — in  short,  an  apparatus  exciting  great 
curiosity..  The  door  closed,  just  as  Sir  V alen- 
tine  handed  up  his  card  to  the  sentinel.  The 
door  was  opened  again, — his  card  given  in  ; 
somebody  took  it,  and  it  seemed  to  fly  over  a 
row  of  small  white  porcelain  painters’  pallettes, 
standing  mid-deep  in  water,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared,  as  the  door  was  suddenly  closed  again. 
A  voice  within  was  heard  to  say,  impatiently, 
"I  really  am  afraid  we  can’t  be  disturbed  !  ” 
“Can’t  you!”  exclaimed  Sir  Valentine, 
addressing  himself  to  a  servant  girl,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  was  trying  to  get  a 
peep  in  at  the  door  : — “  Can’t  you,  indeed  ! 
What  treatment  do  you  call  this  ]  Do  you 
think  gentlemen  wotild  take  the  trouble  to 
come  down  here,  such  a  distance,  and  wp  here, 
such  a  height,  if  they  did  not  expect  to  see 
all  that  could  possibly  be  seen  %  Is  this  your 
duty  to  the  public  who  pays  youl  Why 
should  you  conceal  any  thing  from  me  %  Am 
I  not  a  person  of  suflleient  wealth  and  respec¬ 
tability  to  be  allowed  to  know  of  all  your 
doings  up  here  I  What  brings  you  here  but 
the  public  service  %  Who  is  your  naaster  ? 
ted  me  that !  ” 


“  Edward  Smith,  of  Seaford,”  answered  the 
girl,  with  an  angry  face  ;  “  but  I  don’t  know 
as  it’ s  any  business  of  yours  1  ” 

Sir  Valentine  brushed  past  the  gild  with 
a  “  Pooh,  pshaw  I  ”  Observing  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  by  a  placard  on  one  side  of  the  little 
wooden  house,  that  the  explosion  would  take 
place  at  tliree  o’clock,  he  took  out  his  watch, 
and  found  that  it  was  aUeady  half-past  two. 
It  became  important  to  decide  on  the  most 
advantageous  place  to  take  up  a  position,  in 
order  to  have  the  best  view  of  the  grand 
explosion.  Some  of  the  visitors — in  fact,  a 
considerable  number — ^had  ascended  to  the 
very  highest  part  of  the  rock,  which  swept 
upwards,  with  its  green  coating  of  grass,  to  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  beyond  the  dangerous  spot. 
Another  crowd  took  their  posts  at  about  the 
same  distance  below  the  fatal  spot,  each 
crowd  being  widely  scattered,  the  boldest  in 
each  being  nearest,  the  most  timid  the  fur¬ 
thest  off.  Another  crowd — and  this  was  the 
largest  by  far — had  descended  to  the  beach, 
to  see,  from  below,  the  fall  of  the  great  mass 
of  lofty  rock.  Many  had  taken  boats,  and 
rowed,  or  saded  out,  to  behold  it  from  a  more 
directly  opposite,  yet  safer  position. 

Now,  Sir  Valentine  Saltear,  being  an  en¬ 
thusiast  in  sight-seeing,  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  the  way  really  to  enjoy  the  thing, 
would  be  to  stand  upon  the  portion  of  the 
cliff  that  was  to  be  thrown  down  ;  and,  leaping 
from  crack  to-  crack,  and  from  mass  to  mass, 
as  it  majestically  descended,  reach  by  this 
means  the  sea,  into  which  a  good  dive  for¬ 
wards  would  render  your  escape  from  danger 
comparatively  safe  and  easy.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  he  saw  that  it  was  preca¬ 
rious,  because  if  the  charge  of  powder  were  in 
excess  of  the  weight  to  be  separated,  a  great 
mass  of  fragments  might  fly  upwards  into  the 
air,  and  who  could  say  but  one  of  these  might 
be  the  very  place  on  which  he  himself  was 
standing  ?  He,  therefore,  contented  himself 
with  advancing  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  peering  over  upon  the  beach  below. 
The  height  was  prodigious ;  the  crowds 
walking  about  below  were  of  pigmy  size.  The 
boats  that  were  hovering  about  on  the  sea 
looked  no  bigger  than  mussel  shells.  Sir 
Valentine  once  thought  of  going  out  in  a 
boat,  but  immediately  recollecting  that  by 
doing  so  he  should  lose  the  fine  effect  of  the 
trembling  of  the  earth,  he  at  once  abandoned 
the  idea.  If  he  mounted  above  the  scene  of 
action  he  should  lose  the  grandeur  of  the 
descent  of  the  mass  ;  if  he  stood  on  the  mount 
at  some  distance  below  it,  he  could  not  see 
the  surface  crack  and  gape,  though  he  might 
be  exposed  to  flying  fragments.  He,  therefore, 
decided  forthwith  on  going  down  to  the  beach, 
and  accordingly  he  hurried  along  the  grassy 
slope,  and  then  made  his  way  down  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  zig-zag  fissure  in  the  sand  hill  below, 
till  he  found  his  feet  rattling  and  limping  over 
the  stones  of  the  beach. 
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Here  lie  was  amidst  six  or  seven  tliousand 
people — many  more  than  he  had  seen  from 
above — some  walking  about,  some  sitting  in 
long  rows  or  in  groups,  on  the  damp  shingles, 
some  standing  in  knots — all  speculating  as  to 
how  soon  it  would  now  be  before  the  great 
explosion.  A  few  flag-staffs  were  planted,  with 
several  sentinels,  to  mark  the  line  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  pass  ;  and  this  Line  was  very 
strongly  marked  besides  by  a  dark  crowd  of 
I  the  most  fearless  of  the  visitors.  According 
j:  to  their  several  degrees  of  apprehension,  the 
crowds  were  scattered  over  the  beach  at 
various  distances,  some  of  them  being  at  least 
a  mile  and  half  off. 

Sir  Valentine,  after  an  examination  of  all 
the  bearings  of  the  case,  elected  to  have  a 
place  in  the  front  row,  close  to  the  flagstaff ; 
but,  taking  into  consideration  the  possibility 
that  the  explosion  might  send  up  a  great 
mass  of  fragments,  which  might  come  flying 
over  that  way,  and  crush  numbers  by  their 
fall,  he  looked  round  to  try  and  secure  a  re¬ 
treat  the  instant  he  should  see  a  black  cloud 
of  fragments  in  the  air.  The  front  line  would 
not  be  able  to  retreat  in  time,  because,  being 
crowded,  they  would,  in  the  panic  of  the 
moment,  stumble  over  each  other,  and  falling 
pell-mell,  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  descend¬ 
ing  chalk.  Sir  Valentine,  therefore,  being  not 
only  an  enthusiast,  but  also  a  man  of  foresight, 
took  his  post  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line, 
so  that  he  could,  if  he  saw  need,  retreat  into 
the  sea  ;  to  make  sure  of  which,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  an  unimpeded  view,  he  now 
stood  half  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 

It  was  three  o’clock — the  hour  of  doom  for 
the  chalk  in  its  contest  with  gunpowder.  A 
bugle  sounded,  and  a  movement  of  the  sentries 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  was  discerned  by  the 
thousands  of  eyes  looking  up  from  the  beach. 
Many,  also,  who  were  above,  suddenly  thought 
they  could  better  their  positions  by  moving 
further  off.  Below,  on  the  beach,  there,  was  a 
hush  of  voices  ;  not  a  murmur  was  heard. 
Everybody  stood  in  his  favourite  attitude  of 
expectation.  All  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
lofty  projecting  cliff ;  and  nearly  every  mouth 
was  open,  as  if  in  momentary  anticipation  of 
being  filled  with  an  avalanche  of  chalk. 
Again  a  bugle  sounded — and  all  was  silence. 
Not  a  shingle  moved. 

Presently  there  was  a  low,  subterranean 
murmur,  accompanied  by  a  trembling  of  the 
whole  sea-beach — sea  and  all ; — no  burst  of' 
explosion  ;  but  the  stupendous  cliff  was  seen 
to  crack,  heave  outwards,  and  separate  in 
many  places  half-way  down ;  the  upper  part 
then  bowed  itself  forward,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  cliff  seemed  to  bend  out  and 
break  at  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  base, 
till,  like  an  old  giant  falling  upon  his  knees, 
down  it  sank,  pitching  at  the  same  time  head 
foremost  upon  the  beach  with  a  tremendous, 
dull,  echoless  roar.  A  dense  cloud  of  white 
dust  and  smoke  instantly  rose,  and  obscured 
the  whole  from  sight. 
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Eveiybody  kept  his  place  a  moment  in 
silence — the  front  line  then  made  a  rush 
onward — then  abruptly  stopped,  bringing  up 
all  those  behind  them  with  a  jerk.  Who 
knows  but  more  cliff  may  be  coming  down. 
In  the  course  of  half  a  minute  the  cloud  of 
dust  had  sufficiently  dispersed  itself  to  render 
the  fallen  mass  visible.  It  formed  a  sort 
of  double  hill  about  one-fifth  of  the  height 
of  the  rocks  above,  the  juter  hill  nearest  the 
sea  (which  had  been  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  fallen  giant)  being  by  far  the  largest. 
It  was  made  up  of  fragments  of  all  sizes, 
from  small  morsels,  and  lumps,  up  to  huge 
blocks  of  chalk,  many  of  which  were  two  or 
three  feet  in  thickness,  intermixed  with  masses 
of  the  upper  crust,  having  grass  upon  the 
upper  sui-face. 

Towards  this  larger  hill  of  broken  masses  of 
chalk,  the  front  raiffi  of  the  crowd  below,  on 
the  beach,  nnw  rushed.  But  after  a  few 
yards,  they  again  stopped  abruptly,  bringing 
every  body  behind  them  bump  up  against 
their  backs.  Again,  they  moved  on  waver- 
ingly,  when  suddenly  a  small  piece  of  cracked 
rock  detached  itself  from  above,  and  came 
rolling  down.  Back  rushed  the  front  line, — a 
panic  took  place,  and  thousands  retreated, 
till  they  found  the  cliff  was  not  coming 
after  them,  when  they  gradually  drew  up, 
faced  about,  and  returned  to  the  onset.  At 
length  it  became  a  complete  charge :  the 
front  rank  made  directly  for  the  large  broken 
mound,  in  the  face  of  clouds  of  drifting  chalk- 
dust,  and  fairly  carried  it  by  assault, — mount¬ 
ing  over  blocks,  or  picking  their  way  round 
about  blocks,  or  between  several  blocks, 
and  through  soft  masses  of  chalk,  and  so 
upwards  to  the  top, — twn  soldiers,  three 
sailors,  a  boy,  and  Sir  Valentine,  being  the 
first  who  reached  it.  Thereupon  they  set 
up  a  shout  of  victory,  which  was  echoed 
by  thousands  from  below.  Fifty  or  sixty 
more  were  soon  up  after  them  j  and  one 
enthusiast,  who  had  a  very  clever  little 
brown  horse,  actually  contrived  to  lead 
him  up  to  the  top,  and  then  mounted  him, 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  delighted  heroes 
who  surrounded  him.  Every  body,  horse  and. 
all,  was  covered  with  the  continual  rain  of 
chalk-dust.  The  heroes  were  all  as  white  as 
millers. 

It  was  almost  as  difficult  to  descend  as  it 
had  been  to  get  up.  However,  Sir  Valentine 
managed  to  effect  this  with,  considerable  alac¬ 
rity,  and  made  his  way  hastily  across  the 
field  to  the  little  “public,”  with  intent  to 
secure  a  fly,  or  other  conveyance,  before  they 
were  all  occupied  by  tho  numbers  he  had  left 
behind  him  on  the  beach.  Nothmg  could  be 
had  :  all  were  engaged.  He  walked  onwaids 
hastily,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  overtake 
a  large  pleasure-cart,  into  which  he  got,  and, 
after  sufering  the  vexation  of  seeing  every 
vehicle  pass  them,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Newhaven  railway  station. 

There,  every  body  was  in  confusion,  and  no 
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information  about  tbe  Express-train  —  for 
which  Sir  Valentine  had  a  return  ticket — 
could  be  obtained  from  any  body.  Nobody 
knew  any  thing.  Meantime  the  crowd  began 
to  increase  twofold. 

Sir  Valentine  was  dying  with  thirst.  He 
made  his  way  into  a  large  waiting-room,  and 
saw  bottles  of  wine,  and  stout,  and  soda- 
water,  bobbing  and  sailing  over  peoples’ 
beads ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  try  and  get 
near  the  window ;  and  as  to  waiters,  not  a 
fellow  or  shadow  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found. 
He  was  recommended  to  “  try  the  tap  ”  out¬ 
side.  Here  it  was  still  worse — though  some 
fortunate  individuals  had,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
trived  to  get  drunk.  Sir  Valentine  held  up  a 
shilling  in  the  air  for  a  glass  of  porter,  till  his 
arm  was  ready  to  drop  off;  and  then  he 
abandoned  all  hope. 

“  Have  you  heads  upon  your  shoulders  ?” 
cried  he  to  a  tall  young  farmer  who  was  lean¬ 
ing  with  his  back  against  the  wall; — “You 
want  to  make  money  with  all  your  souls; 
and  you  are  too  stupid  to  know  how,  when 
the  money  is  ready  to  be  thrown  into  your 
mouths.  Look  at  your  tap,  there  ?  Look  at 
all  those  struggling  outside.  Why  should 
not  a  beer-cask,  as  easily  as  a  water-cask,  be 
set  on  a  truck  and  wheeled  out  here — ^two  or 
three  of  them — and  so  accommodate  the 
public  and  take  all  the  money  that  could  be 
offered  ?  But  no  ;  not  you  !  not  you  !  You 
want  some  clever  Frenchman  or  German,  to 
come  and  show  you  the  way  —  the  simple 
means — and  then  you  ’ll  bawl  and  scream 
against  foreigners  coming  and  taking  the 
bread  out  of  your  mouth  !  Here  have  I,  for 
instance —  ” 

A  whistle  sounded  from  the  railway  plat¬ 
form,  and  Sir  Valentine  hurried  away  from 
the  tall  young  farmer,  who  had  just  awoke 
to  a  belief  that  the  gentleman  was  mad. 

The  confusion  on  the  platform  had  by  this 
time  increased  tenfold.  A  long  train  of  car¬ 
riages  was  there — and  on  the  line  or  rail  on 
the  other  side,  there  was  another.  But 
nobody  could  tell  Sir  Valentine  which  was 
the  Express-train.  This  state  of  things  con¬ 
tinued  at  least  a  quarter-of-an-hour  beyond 
the  time  when  the  Express-train  ought  to 
have  started.  At  length  a  railway  officer 
was  able  sufficiently  to  collect  himself  to 
listen  to  Sir  Valentine,  and  inform  him  that 
this  was  the  Express  which  was  now  going. 
Up  and  down  struggled  Sir  Valentine  amidst 
the  crowd  ;  but  every  first-class  carriage  was 
full  of  faces — all  looking  so  comfortable  and 
smiling,  as  he  thrust  his  anxious  face  m  at 
the  windows.  Finally,  the  whistle  blew  again, 
and  in  despair  Sir  Valentine  scrambled  into 
the  only  vacant  seat  remaining  in  one  of  the 
second-class  carriages.  The  engine-whistle 
screamed,  and  onward  they  rolled. 

“  This  is  the  way  you  treat  gentlemen  !  ” 
exclaimed  he,  looking  round  at  his  fellow- 
passengers.  “  You  make  them  pay  one  pound 
four  shillings  for  a  first  class  Express-train — 


and  you  oblige  them  to  get  into  a  second-class 
carriage  !” 

“In  an  Excursion-train!”  drily  added  one 
of  the  passengers,  a  grazier,  who  was  but¬ 
toned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  grey  duffel  coat. 

“  The  Excursion-train !”  ejaculated  Sir 
Valentine.  There  he  stopped ;  partly  for 
want  of  breath  ;  partly  from  rage  ;  but  still 
more  because  of  the  ridicule  he  perceived  he 
should  encounter  from  his  fellow-passengers. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  join  in  their 
laugh.  “  Ha,  ha !  ”  said  he,  in  a  hollow 
tone. 

Arrived  at  Lewes,  the  train  stopped.  The 
stoppage  continued  a  long  time,  and  then 
the  whole  train  was  thrust  backward  at  least 
a  mile,  when  again  it  stopped.  After  another 
quarter-of-an-hour  some  of  the  passengers  got 
out  and  looked  about  them.  They  informed 
their  friends  inside  that  the  engine  had  been 
taken  away.  So,  here  stood  the  train  in  the 
bend  of  the  railway,  forming  an  immense  cres¬ 
cent  of  carriages  all  crowded — with  no  appa¬ 
rent  chance  of  advancing — and  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  the  delay  !  The  pas¬ 
sengers  now  began  to  make  all  sorts  of  noises 
— shouts,  hootings,  hisses,  whistles,  yells,  and 
stamping  with  the  feet.  Still,  not  a  word 
of  exjDlanation  from  any  officer  or  porter — 
indeed,  only  one  or  two  appeared,  and  hur¬ 
ried  away,  refusing  to  reply  to  the  simplest 
questions. 

After  half  an  hour  of  this  “fun,”a  train 
came  up  on  the  furthermost  line.  It  paused 
a  few  minutes — then  went  on  before  the  one 
which  had  been  so  long  delayed. 

“No  doubt  but  that  is  the  ‘  Express,’  ”  said 
the  man  in  the  duffel  coat. 

The  vociferations  and  noises  now  increased. 
The  passengers  banged  with  sticks  against  the 
panels  of  the  carriages,  and  uttered  screams 
and  cat-calls  innumerable.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  up  comes  another  train — also  going  to 
London.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  this 
also  rolled  onward.  As  it  passed  the  dark, 
stationary  crescent  of  carriages,  all  manner  of 
yells,  hisses,  hoots,  and  ha-a-as  of  rage  and 
disgust  followed  the  happy  train,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  of  which  answered  by  a  victorious 
cheer. 

This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  the  deserted 
crescent  now  uplifted  its  voice  in  a  most 
furious  manner,  and  several  of  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  endeavoured  to  smash  panels  and 
seats  with  their  sticks.  At  length  some¬ 
body  with  heavy  boots  fell  to  drumming, 
and  this  gradually  took  a  measured  cadence, 
till  all  along  these  fifty  or  sixty  compart¬ 
ments  resounded  the  heavy  drumming  of  a 
monotonous  tune,  with  which  the  performers 
grew  so  pleased,  that  it  put  them  into  good 
humour,  notwithstanding  this  abominable 
treatment,  which  they  had  now  endured  up¬ 
wards  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Certainly,  Englishmen  en  masse  are  very 
ready  to  be  pleased,  and  very  good-natured 
under  trying  circumstances.  Here,  now,  were 
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a  set  of  men  who  had  been  uttering  the  most 
obstreperous  noises,  and  were  ready  to  commit 
violence  ;  who  yet,  it  was  manifest,  were  in  so 
good  a  frame  of  mind,  that  one  word  of 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
delay  would  have  quieted  them  in  a  moment. 
“But  no” — as  Sir  Valentine  said — “No — 
this  one  word  of  reasonable  explanation,  is 
just  the  thing  you  will  not  give  !  ”  The  train 
had  been  stationary,  as  described,  a  whole 
hour,  by  several  watches. 

A  third  train  now  came  up,  on  the  way  to 
London.  This  time,  the  first  to  move  was  the 
long-sufibring  crescent,  whose  passengers,  in 
passing  the  other  train,  gave  a  loud  cheer  of 
victorious  triumph  over  them ;  which  was 
answered  by  the  crowd  in  the  third  class  with 
a  prolonging  ba-a-ing  and  other  lugubrious 
imitations  of  a  train  to  Smithfield. 

Nothing  further  occurred  till  the  train 
paused  near  the  London  terminus,  in  order  to 
take  the  passengers’  tickets.  When  the  guard 
name  with  his  lamp,  and  received  the  tickets 
from  Sir  Valentine’s  carriage,  he  made  a 
stop  as  he  looked  at  the  latter,  and  then  said, 
with  rather  a  suspicious  look — “This  is  not 
correct  !  ” 

“You  ’ll  have  to  pay  over  again,”  said  the 
man  in  the  duffel  coat. 

“Correct!”  exclaimed  Sir  Valentine,  “  Of 
course  it’s  not  correct.  I  paid  one  pound 
four  for  a  first-class  carriage  in  the  Express- 
train  ;  and  here  I  am  in  a  second-class  carriage 
of  the  Excursion-train,  in  which  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  paid  eight-and  fourpence  !  I  ’ll 
thank  you  for  the  balance  I  ” 

“Well,  well;”  said  the  guard,  with  an 
easy,  accommodating  air,  “I  dare  say  this 
will  do.”  And  he  moved  on  to  the  next 
carriage. 

“This,”  said  Sir  Valentine,  addressing  the 
grazier  in  the  duffel  coat,  “this  is  the  cool 
way  in  which  you  impose  upon  the  public  I 
Whether  you  build  a  man  a  sea-wall,  set  up  a 
small  public-house,  or  carry  people  in  a  train 
to  see  a  contest  between  gunpowder  and 
chalk — Porter  !  Call  Sir  Valentine  Saltear’s 
cai’riage — You  are  never  satisfied  unless  you 
have  committed  some  stultified  oversight,  ^ by 
which  everybody  is  made  uncomfortable  and 
nobody  benefited  1” 

“  Then  caU  it  yourself !  ”  said  the  porter. 


A  LESSON  FOE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Every  present  holds  a  future  in  it, 

Could  we  read  its  bosom  secret  light. 

Could  we  see  the  golden  clue  and  win  it. 

Lay  our  hand  to  work  with  heart  and  might. 

True  it  is  we  shall  not  live  in  story. 

But  we  may  be  waves  within  a  tide, 

Help  the  human  flood  to  near  the  glory. 

That  shall  shine  when  we  have  toil’d  and  died. 

Therefore,  though  few  praise  or  help  or  heed  us, 
Let  us  work — with  head,  or  heart,  or  hand, 
For  we  know  the  future  ages  need  us. 

We  must  help  our  time  to  take  its  stand. 


That  the  after  day  may  make  beginning 
Where  our  present  labour  hath  its  end  ; 

So  each  age,  by  that  before  it  winning, 

To  the  following  help  in  turn  shall  lend. 

Each  single  struggle  hath  its  far  vibration. 
Working  results  that  work  results  again  ; 

Failure  and  death  are  no  annihilation. 

Our  tears,  absorb’d,  will  make  some  future  rain. 

Let  us  toil  on;  the  work  we  leave  behind  us. 
Though  incomplete,  God’s  hand  will  yet  embalm. 

And  use  it  some  way :  and  the  news  will  find  us 
In  heaven  above,  and  sweeten  endless  calm. 


SPIDERS’  SILK. 

Urged  by  the  increased  demand  for  the 
threads  which  the  silk-worm  3delds,  many  ' 
ingenious  men  have  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
cocoons  of  other  insects  to  account.  In 
search  of  new  fibres  to  weave  into  garments,  i 
men  have  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  ' 
watch  the  operations  of  the  pinna  and  the 
common  mussel.  Ingenious  experimentalists 
have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  threads 
which  hold  the  mussel  firmly  to  the  rock, 
to  the  purposes  of  the  loom  ;  and  the  day 
will  probably  arrive  when  the  minute  thread 
of  that  diminutive  insect,  known  as  the 
money-spinner,  will  be  reeled,  thrown,  and 
woven  into  fabrics  fit  for  Titania  and  her 
court. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  French  gentleman  turned  his  attention 
to  spiders’  webs.  He  discovered  that  certain 
spiders  not  only  erected  their  webs  to  trap 
unsuspecting  flies,  but  that  the  females,  when 
they  had  laid  their  eggs,  forthwith  wove  a 
cocoon,  of  strong  silken  threads,  about  them. 
These  cocoons  are  known  more  familiarly  as 
spiders’  bags.  The  common  webs  of  spiders 
are  too  slight  and  fragile  to  be  put  to  any  use ; 
but  the  French  experimentalist  in  question. 
Monsieur  Bon,  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
cocoons  of  the  female  spiders  were  more 
solidly  built  than  the  mere  traps  of  the  fero¬ 
cious  males.  Various  experiments  led  M.  Bon 
to  adopt  the  short-legged  silk  spider  as  the 
most  productive  kind.  Of  this  species  he 
made  a  large  collection.  He  employed  a 
number  of  persons  to  go  in  search  of  them ; 
and,  as  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  him, 
one  by  one,  he  enclosed  them  in  separate 
paper  cells,  in  which  he  pricked  holes  to 
admit  the  air.  He  kept  them  in  close  con¬ 
finement,  and  he  observed  that  their  imprison¬ 
ment  did  not  appear  to  affect  their  health. 
None  of  them,  so  far  as  he  could  observe, 
sickened  for  want  of  exercise ;  and,  as  a 
gaoler,  he  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable, 
occupying  himself  catching  flies,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
prisoners.  After  a  protracted  confinement  in 
these  miniature  Bastiles,  the  grim  M.  Bon 
opened  the  doors,  and  found  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  his  prisoners  had  beguiled  their  time 
in  forming  their  bags.  Spiders  exude  their 
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threads  from  pajjillse  or  nipples,  placed  at  the 
hinder  part  of  their  body.  The  thread,  when 
it  leaves  them,  is  a  glntinons  liquid,  which 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  been 
found  that,  by  squeezing  a  spider,  and  placing 
the  finger  against  its  papillae,  the  liquid  of 
which  the  thread  or  silk  is  made  may  be 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length. 

M.  Eeaumur,  the  rival  experimentalist  to 
M.  Bon,  discovered  that  the  papillae  are 
formed  of  an  immense  number  of  smaller 
papillae,  from  each  of  which  a  minute  and 
distinct  thread  is  spun.  He  asserted  that, 
with  a  microscope,  he  counted  as  many  as 
seventy  distinct  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
papillae  of  one  spider,  and  that  there  were 
many  more  threads  too  minute  and  numerous 
to  compute.  He  jumped  to  a  result,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  sutficiently  astonishing,  namely, 
that  a  thousand  distinct  fibres  proceed  from 
each  papillae ;  and  there  being  five  large 
papillae,  that  every  thread  of  spider’s  silk  is 
composed  of  at  least  five  thousand  fibres.  In 
the  heat  of  that  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
microscope  filled  speculative  minds  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  M.  Leuwenhoek 
ventured  to  assert  that  a  hundred  of  the 
threads  of  a  full-grown  spider  were  not  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  one  single  hair  of  his  beard. 
This  assertion  leads  to  the  astounding  arith¬ 
metical  deduction,  that  if  the  spider’s  threads 
and  the  philosopher’s  hair  be  both  round,  ten 
thousand  threads  are  not  bigger  than  such 
a  hair  ;  and,  computing  the  diameter  of  a 
thread  spun  by  a  young  spider  as  compared 
with  that  of  an  adult  spider,  four  millions  of 
the  fibres  of  a  young  spider’s  web  do  not 
equal  a  single  hair  of  M.  Leuwenhoek’s  beard. 
The  enthusiastic  experimentalist  must  have 
suffered  horrible  martyrdom  under  the  razor, 
with  such  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  beard 
as  these  calculations  must  have  given  him. 
A  clever  writer,  in  Lardner’s  Cyclopsedia, 
notices  these  measurements,  and  shows  that 
M.  Leuwenhoek  went  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  reality  in  his  calculation. 

M.  Eon’s  collection  of  spiders  continued 
to  thrive  ;  and,  in  due  season,  he  found  that 
the  greater  number  of  them  had  completed 
their  cocoons  or  bags.  He  then  dislodged  the 
bags  from  the  paper  boxes  ;  threw  them  into 
warm  water,  and  kept  washing  them  until 
they  were  quite  free  from  dirt  of  any  kind. 
Tlie  next  process  was  to  make  a  preparation 
of  soap,  saltpetre,  and  gum-arabic  dissolved 
in  water.  Into  this  preparation  the  bags 
were  thrown,  and  set  to  boil  over  a  gentle  fire 
for  the  space  of  three  hours.  When  they 
were  taken  out  and  the  soap  had  been  rinsed 
from  them,  they  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
fine,  strong,  ash-coloured  silk.  Before  being 
carded  on  fine  cards,  they  were  set  out  for 
some  days  to  dry  thoroughly.  The  carding, 
according  to  M.  Bon,  was  an  easy  matter  ; 
and  he  affirmed  that  the  threads  of  the  silk 
he  obtained  were  stronger  and  finer  than 
those  of  the  silk-worm.  M.  Eeaumur,  how¬ 


ever,  who  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of 
M.  Bon’s  investigations  by  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Paris,  gave  a  different  version  of  the 
matter.  He  found,  that  whereas  the  thread 
of  the  spider’s  bag  will  sustain  only  thirty- 
six  grains,  that  of  the  silkworm  will  support 
a  weight  of  two  drachms  and  a  half — or  four 
times  the  weight  sustained  by  the  spider- 
thread.  Though  M.  Bon  was  certainly  an 
enthusiast  on  behalf  of  spiders,  M.  Eeaumur 
as  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  predilection  in 
favour  of  the  bombyx  ;  and  the  result  of 
these  contending  prejudices  was,  that  M. 
Bon’s  investigations  were  overrated  by  a 
few,  and  utterly  disregarded  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  countrymen.  He  injured  him¬ 
self  by  rash  assertions.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  spiders  were  more  prolific, 
and  yielded  a  proportionably  larger  quantity 
of  silk  than  silkworms.  These  assertions 
were  disproved,  but  in  no  kindly  spirit,  by 
M,  Eeaumur.  To  do  away  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  spiders  and  their  webs  were  ve¬ 
nomous,  M.  Bon  not  only  asserted,  with 
truth,  that  their  bite  was  harmless,  but  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  subject  his  favourite 
insect  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  he  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  it  a  volatile  salt  which  he 
christened  Montpelier  drops,  and  recom¬ 
mended  strongly  as  an  effic§icious  medicine 
in  lethargic  states. 

M.  Bon  undoubtedly  produced,  from  the  silk 
of  his  spiders,  a  material  that  readily  absorbed 
all  kinds  of  dyes,  and  was  capable  of  being 
worked  in  any  loom.  With  his  carded  spider’s 
silk  the  enthusiastic  experimentalist  wove 
gloves  and  stockings,  which  he  presented  to 
one  or  two  leamed  societies.  To  these  pro¬ 
ductions  several  eminent  men  took  particular 
exceptions.  They  discovered  that  the  fineness 
of  the  separate  threads  of  the  silk  detracted 
from  its  lustre,  and  inevitably  produced  a 
fabric  less  refulgent  than  those  woven  from 
the  silkworm.  M.  Eeaumur’s  most  conclusive 
fact  against  the  adoption  of  spider’s  silk  as  an 
article  of  manufacture,  was  deduced  from  his 
observations  on  the  combativeness  of  spiders. 
He  discovered  that  they  had  not  arrived  at 
that  state  of  civilisation  when  communities  find 
it  most  to  the  general  advantage  to  live  on 
terms  of  mutual  amity  and  confidence  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  spider-world,  according  to  M. 
Eeaumur  (we  are  writing  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago),  was  in  a  continual  state  of 
warfare — nay,  not  a  few  spiders  were  habitual 
cannibals.  Having  collected  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  spiders  (enough  to  scare  the  most 
courageous  old  lady),  M.  Eeaumur  shut  them 
up  in  companies  varying  in  number  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred.  On  opening  the  cells,  a;fter 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  “what  was  the  horror 
of  our  hero,”  as  the  graphic  novelist  writes, 
“  to  behold  the  scene  which  met  his  gaze  !  ” 
Where  fifty  spiders,  happy  and  full  of  life, 
had  a  short  time  before  existed,  only  about 
two  bloated  insects  now  remained — they  had 
devoured  their  fellow  spiders  !  This  horrible 
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custom  of  the  spider-world  accounts  for  the 
small  proportion  of  spiders  in  comparison  to 
the  immense  number  of  eggs  which  they  pro¬ 
duce.  So  formidable  a  difficulty  could  only 
be  met  by  rearing  each  spider  in  a  separate 
cage  ;  whether  this  separation  is  practicable — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  can  be  made  to  repay 
the  trouble  it  would  require — ^is  a  matter  yet 
to  be  decided. 

Against  M.  Bon’s  treatise  on  behalf  of 
spider’s  silk,  M.  Reaumur  urged  further 
objections.  He  asserted,  that  when  compared 
with  silkworm’s  silk,  spider’s  silk  was  defi¬ 
cient  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  His 
calculation  went  to  show  that  the  silk  of 
twelve  spiders  did  not  more  than  equal  that 
of  one  bombyx ;  and  that  no  less  than  fifty- 
five  thousand  Wo  hundred  and  ninety-six 
spiders  must  be  reared  to  produce  one  pound 
of  silk.  This  calculation  is  now  held  to  be 
exaggerated  ;  and  the  spirit  of  partisanship 
in  which  M.  Reaumur’s  report  was  evidently 
concocted,  favours  the  supposition  that  he 
made  the  most  of  any  objections  he  could 
bring  to  bear  against  M.  Bon. 

M.  Bon’s  experiments  are  valuable  as  far 
as  they  go  ;  spider’s  silk  may  be  safely  set 
dowm  as  an  untried  raw  material.  The  ob¬ 
jections  of  M.  Reaumur,  reasonable  in  some 
respects,  are  not  at  all  conclusive.  It  is  of 
course  undeniable  that  the  silkworm  produces 
a  larger  quantity  of  silk  than  any  species  of 
spider ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spider’s 
silk  may  possess  certain  qualities  adapted  to 
particular  fabrics,  which  would  justify  its 
cultivation.  At  the  Great  Industrial  Show, 
we  shall  probably  find  some  specimens  of 
spider’s  silk ;  such  contributions  would  be 
useful  and  suggestive.  The  idea  of  brushing 
down  cobwebs  to  convert  them  into  ball-room 
stockings,  forces  upon  us  the  association  of 
two  most  incongruous  ideas ;  but  that  this 
transformation  is  not  impossible,  the  Royal 
Society,  who  are  the  possessors  of  some  of 
M.  Bon’s  spider-fabric,  can  satisfactorily  de¬ 
monstrate. 


FATHER  GABRIEL;  OR,  THE  FOR¬ 
TUNES  OF  A  FARMER. 


A  bachelor’s  station  in  the  Bush,  or  even  a 
bachelor’s  farm,  is  generally  a  wretched  place. 
Founded  to  make  money  and  nothing  else, 
decency  and  comfort  are  little  cultivated.  A 
rude  bark-covered  hut  for  the  overseer  or 
master  ;  another,  still  ruder,  for  the  servants  ; 
the  ground  bare  beaten  wdth  the  feet  of  cattle, 
not  a  vestige  of  garden,  although  the  soil  be 
ever  so  fertile.  A  stockyard,  ankle  deep  in 
dust,  are  the  usual  characteristics.  The  head 
of  the  station  being  a  young  man,  who  may 
often  be  found,  dirty,  barefooted,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  sitting  alone,  in  melancholy  state,  on 
an  old  tea-chest,  with  a  mess  of  salt  meat  and 
tea  without  milk  before  him,  longing  for  a  visit 
from  a  neighbour  or  traveller,  without  books 
or  newspapers,  obliged,  if  he  would  keep  up 


his  authority,  to  hold  very  little  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  men. 

As  for  the  men,  harassed  and  haggard 
looking,  ragged,  unshaven,  unwashed,  they 
crowd  together  in  an  evening,  perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  number,  smoking,  and  swearing, 
and  jabbermg  with  two  or  three  black  gins, 
their  only  female  companions,  purchased, 
stolen,  or  strayed  from  a  neighbouring  tribe. 
But  on  the  stations  of  married  squatters,  or 
where  small  settlers  of  a  good  sort  have  settled  j 
either  on  grants  or  purchases,  as  dairy  and 
grain-growing  farmers,  a  very  different  sight 
is  presented, — wives  and  gardens,  children  and 
green  vegetables,  improve  the  fare,  the  scenery, 
and  the  society.  Thank  heaven,  every  day 
fixity  of  tenure  is  making  its  way,  and  in  a 
few  years  there  is  no  reason  why  pastoral 
Australia,  with  immense  advantages  of  climate, 
should  not  resemble  that  pastoral  Scotland 
whose  domestic  virtues  have  afforded  so 
many  exquisite  pictures  for  poets  and  ro- 
mancists. 

When  I  first  landed  in  the  Colony,  agricul¬ 
ture  was  reckoned  very  low,  the  Highland 
spirit  of  contempt  for  rural  toil  had  descended 
on  our  nomadic  aristocracy.  Not  being  bred 
to  it,  I  could  not  share  the  feeling  ;  and  after 
months  of  men-companions,  and  salt  meat  and 
damper  fare,  grateful  to  my  eyes  was  the 
view  of  what  I  will  call  (to  mention  real 
names  would  not  be  fair)  “Father  Gabriel’s 
Happy  Valley.”  A  bright  oasis,  that  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  settler  had  not  been 
touched  by  drought  ;  green,  and  corn-wy  ving, 
when  all  around  the  other  side  of  the  i  ange 
was  brown  and  barren ;  cheerful  and  alive  too, 
with  fat  children  running  and  riding  in  lay, 
for  children  with  us  ride  almost  as  soon  as 
they  walk  ;  handsome  young  wives,  and  nice 
tidy  old  wmmen  busy  washing  under  the 
verandahs  of  their  cottages,  or  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  or  making  cheese  in  the  open  air  under 
a  great  tree,  converted  into  part  of  a  machine  i 
for  cheese  pressing. 

From  a  great  field  of  oaten  hay,  “The  ! 
mowers’  scythes  sent  back  a  flickering  silver 
sheen,”  where  Father  Gabriel,  a  hale  old 
man,  led  the  way  before  a  long  string  of 
sons  and  sons-in-law,  wdiile  the  little  ones 
followed  and  bound  the  sheaves.  It  was  i 
almost  a  home  scene,  beneath  a  brighter  sun  j 
and  clearer  blue  sky  than  is  ever  found  in  j 
England.  1 

Father  Gabriel,  having  been  one  of  the 
early  free-farmer  settlers,  had  obtained  a  gi’ant 
in  this  favoured  spot,  and  made  the  most  of 
it  bv  sr;*'  owing  wheat  in  increasing  quantities, 
whicii  during  a  four  years’  drought,  he  sold  at 
145.  and  155.  a  bushel.  With  the  help  of  a 
long  family  he  became  really  rich ;  but  instead 
of  turning  gentleman,'’’  after  the  vulgar 
colonial  fashion,  or  entering  into  wild  specu¬ 
lations,  he  had  pursued  his  plain  Yeoman 
style  of  life,  collecting  round  him  as  many  as 
possible  of  his  neighbours  from  his  native 
country,  so  that  he  had  formed  a  sort  of 
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North-country  settlement^  cut  off  by  barren 
land  and  rocky  ranges,  from  near  contact  with 
smaller  stations,  until  they  pushed  on  beyond 
them.  He  and  his  friends  had  built  a  stone 
chapel,  from  which  on  Sundays  the  powerful 
voice  of  Father  Gabriel  might  be  heard  ex¬ 
pounding  the  Scriptures,  something  in  the 
manner  of  a  Presbyterian  of  Cromwell’s  day. 
He  discontinued  this  practice  when  a  dis¬ 
senting  minister  reached  the  district  a  few 
years  after  my  arrival.  This  chapel  was  very 
like  a  barn,  roofed  with  wood  slabs  or  shingles ; 
being  the  only  stone  building  in  the  district, 
it  used  to  be  very  much  admired.  During 
service  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses,  with  a  fair  share  of  side-saddles,  tied 
up  in  waiting,  belonging  to  families  who  had 
ridden  ten  and  even  twenty  miles,  to  service. 
But  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  return  any 
great  distance  without  sharing  the  hospitality 
of  the  elders. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  sons, 
(the  old  man  had  twelve  children,  and  twice 
that  number  of  grandchildren)  at  a  Kangaroo 
hunt,  and  we  became  intimate,  as  he  was 
alv/ays  asking  questions  about  England, 
English  farming,  English  sports,  and  I  was 
glad  to  learn  Bushmanship,  in  which  Kit 
Gabriel  was  a  perfect  master.  One  day  he 
asked  me  over  to  a  shearing  feast.  We  had 
to  cross  a  countiy,  which  I  will  describe, 
because  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  grand  but 
monotonous  scenery  of  Australia.  I  love 
Australia  ;  there  I  spent  my  happiest  days, 
triumphing  over  the  ill-fortune  that  drove 
me  from  England  ;  there  I  found  friends  of 
the  warmest  and  truest ;  there  I  quaffed  deep 
the  cap  of  hospitality,  and  found  no  dregs. 
With  that  bright  land  are  associated  the 
memory  of  cheerful  days  of  toil  and  nights  of 
;  harmless  revelling,  of  delicious  gallops  over  far 
rolling  plains,  of  slow-pacing  rides  through 
miles  of  silent  forest,  of  thought-inspiring 
reveries,  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  broad 
j  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific.  But  although  I 
j  can  recal  scenes  of  horrid  grandeur,  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  Salvator,  and  of  wild  joyous 
beauty,  to  which  even  the  imagination  of  a 
Turner  or  Danby  could  scarcely  do  justice, 
I  must  own  that  the  sameness  of  the  scenery 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and,  still  more,  the 
sameness  of  the  evergreen  foliage,  except  in 
the  tropical  zones,  and  the  absence  of  perfect 
cultivation,  renders  the  greater  part  of  Aus- 
stralia  inferior  in  natural  beauty,  and  the 
;  power  of  calling  up  pleasing  associations,  to 
;  the  districts  of  England,  where  wild  scenery 
and  high  cultivation  may  be  viewed  at  one 
glance  beneath  a  summer  or  autumnal  sun. 
As,  for  instance,  in  Derbyshire,  with  its  rose- 
covered  cottages  and  wood-crowned  hills ;  in 
Nottinghamshire,  with  its  trim  farms  and 
forests  of  old  oak ;  in  Gloucestershire,  with 
its  green  valleys  streaked  with  silver  streams, 
where  even  the  fulling  mill  and  the  factory, 
become  picturesque.  And  then,  again,  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  no  Past : — ^but  she  has  a  FiUure, 

and  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  every 
colonist  to  make  that  Future  read  well. 

But  to  return  to  my  ride.  Our  way  lay 
over  a  hard  sand-track ;  on  one  side,  a  river,  or 
rather  chain  of  pools  ;  on  the  other,  steep  liills 
(Colonially,  ridges),  covered  with  Australian 
Pine — a  beautiful  tree,  with  excellent  qualities 
for  working  freely,  with  a  colour  and  smell 
like  sandal-wood,  but  useless  for  house  use,  as 
it  breeds  vermin.  After  an  hour,  we  turned 
up  stony  ridges,  thinly  sprinkled  with  iroii- 
barktrees  for  three  miles,  until  the  range 
broke  off  short,  in  sight  of  a  broad  creek, 
which  we  forded,  and,  leaving  the  river,  rode 
over  undulating  ground,  timbered  with  box 
and  iron-bark  ;  then  over  a  thickly-wooded, 
sandy,  scrubby  ridge,  at  the  end  of  which  our 
course  lay  for  a  mile  through  an  open  box 
forest,  beautifully  grassed,  like  an  English 
meadow,  which  opened  upon  a  splendid 
plain,  as  thinly  dotted  with  trees  as  a  noble¬ 
man’s  park,  which  extended  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  until,  just  on  the  horizon 
before  us,  appeared  a  dark  boundary  line, 
formed  by  a  dense  forest.  But  after  riding 
sevei’al  miles,  during  which  we  were  con¬ 
stantly,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  descending; 
we  came  to  a  river  never  known  to  fail. 

It  was  in  a  valley,  intersected  by  this  river, 
that  Father  Gabriel’s  settlement  lay.  Soon 
we  could  hear  the  lowing  of  the  heifers, 
answered  by  their  calves  in  the  home-station 
pens  ;  the  swash-swashing  of  an  oxen-driven 
threshing-machine,  a  recent  investment  of  the 
patriarch’s  ;  and  presently,  amid  other  farm¬ 
yard  sounds,  the  shrill  moaning  of  a  fiddle. 

I  don’t  know  which  was  most  pleasant  and 
homelike.  A  lot  of  horses,  still  hot,  with 
saddle-marks,  in  a  paddock ;  two  young 
fellows  and  a  girl  in  a  nankin  habit,  cantering 
in  front  of  us ;  and  a  lot  of  men,  washed, 
shaved,  and  in  holiday  costume,  gave  notice  of 
the  gathering. 

A  young  Bushman,  in  his  broad-leaved  hat, 
with  two  yards  of  taffeta  flying  ;  his  brown, 
intelligent  face,  hair,  beard,  and  moustachios 
neatly  trimmed ;  blue  or  red  woollen  shirt, 
loose  trousers,  broad  belt  ;  seated  like  a 
centaur  on  his  half-bred  Arab  ;  is,  perhaps,  as  j 
picturesque  a  figure  as  you  may  see  anywhere  | 
in  a  voyage  round  the  world.  On  this  after¬ 
noon,  not  one,  but  some  dozen  such,  were  at 
the  gathering. 

We  passed  the  chapel,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  house,  planted  on  a  declivity,  in  sight  of 
the  river,  but  out  of  reach  of  winter’s  floods  : 
a  composite  building,  which  first  consisted  of 
a  mere  hut  and  garden  ;  then  grew,  by 
addition,  to  a  good,  six-roomed,  one-storied 
cottage,  of  sawn  boards,  with  glazed  windows, 
a  verandah  all  round,  covered  with  beautiful 
creepers,  eventually  increased  by  a  large 
double  room  of  stone,  the  work  of  the  stone¬ 
mason  colonist,  who,  having  easy-working 
material  within  reach,  thus  paid  off'  a  debt  to 
Father  Gabriel.  It  was  most  comfortable, 
convenient,  and  capacious  as  a  barrack  ;  but, 
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as  a  whole,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it, 
j  before  or  since. 

From  a  detached  kitchen,  on  the  side  of 
the  original  hut,  with  a  monstrous  chimney, 
j ;  came  a  delicious  smell  and  flare  of  wood-fire, 
accounting  clearly  for  the  excessive  warmth 
of  the  fat  woman  cook — a  rare  and  blessed 
sight — ^who,  surrounded  by  male  and  female 
;  assistants,  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
fanning  herself  with  an  old  cabbage-tree  hat. 

A  twinge  of  mortification  shot  through  me 
j  j  as  I  looked  down  on  my  patched  fustians,  and 
regretted  too  late  the  snow-white  ducks  and 
||  sky-blue  plaid  shooting-jacket  which  lay  neg- 
!  lected  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea-chest. 

The  shearing  was  concluded.  The  wool  of 
twenty  thousand  head  had  been  washed, 
clipped,  sorted  and  packed,  and  the  Clan 
Gabriel  were  gathered  together  with  all  friends 
and  neighbours  within  seventy  miles,  who 
could  spare  time  to  celebrate  a  feast  at  the 
house  with  the  best  garden  on  that  side  the 
Blue  Mountains.  Father  Gabriel  towered 
even  among  the  tall  Australians,  but  one  could 
distinguish  at  a  glance  the  British  from  the 
Colonial  born  of  his  family ;  slight,  fair,  and 
small-featured  were  the  younger  brood  as 
compared  with  the  elder.  Father  Gabriel  had 
one  of  those  faces  and  forms  you  often  see  in 
the  wolds  of  Yorkshire ;  powerful,  large 
limbed,  broad  chested,  with  rather  high  cheek 
j  bones,  a  ruddy  complexion,  which  the  Austra- 
j  lian  sun  had  not  been  able  to  burn  out ;  a 
bold  hooked  nose,  eyes  grey,  and  rather  larger 
'  and  less  cunning  in  expression  than  most  men  of 
the  same  stamp  ;  hair,  whiskers,  and  eyebrows 
almost  grey  ;  a  bold,  capacious  forehead  gave 

I  benevolence  to  a  countenance  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  chiefly  distinguished,  like 
his  fellow  countrymen,  by  acuteness.  Hard 
work  and  the  climate  seemed  to  have  melted 
every  ounce  of  fat  out  of  a  frame  that,  at  his 
age,  we  commonly  find  full  and  fleshy,  if  not 
unwieldy.  His  wife  was  delightful ;  little, 
plump,  active,  of  middle  age,  perfectly  fair, 

;  without  wrinkle,  and  with  smooth,  auburn 
hair  without  a  touch  of  grey,  that  kind  of  hair 
j  that  never  gets  grey,  and  a  mouth  full  of  un¬ 
specked  teeth,  an  advantage  which  several  of 
!  her  married  daughters  could  not  boast.  A 
'  better  looking  lot  I  never  saw.  The  women 
'  were  all  clustering  round  a  stranger  cousin 

I I  from  England ;  the  men,  I  grieve  to  own,  just  as 
1 1  they  do  in  England,  were  gathered  all  together 
! ;  discussing  stock,  the  merits  of  their  horses,  and 
; '  the  price  of  wool.  Two  little  boys,  the  eldest 
!  not  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  been  tailing 
,  cattle  all  day,  gallopped  up  after  us,  Bushmen 
I  in  miniature. 

As  dusk  came  on,  the  room,  which  went 
clear  up  to  the  roof,  rough  and  unfinished,  was 
I  lighted  with  home-made  dips,  stuck  in  bottles 
i  and  bark  sconces. 

j  Presently  the  tuning  I  had  heard  on  arrival 

;  recommenced  from  a  corner.  Mr.  Budge, 
blacksmith  and  clerk,  the  universal  genius  of 
the  settlement,  took  up  his  beloved  bass,  which 


unglued  and  flat,  had  travelled  all  the  way 
from  “the  North  Countrie,”  and  recommenced 
the  concert  our  presence  had  interrupted. 
Polly  Gabriel,  his  god-child  a,nd  favourite,  a 
sweet  little  thing  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen, 
tucked  a  violin  under  her  chin.  Bob  Grundy, 
bootmaker  and  shepherd,  blew  away  on  the 
flageolet,  while  Jack  Eackrow,  an  evergreen 
veteran  pensioner  of  engineers,  farmer  and 
joiner,  drew  shrill  notes  from  a  home-made 
tin  instrument,  a  cross  between  a  penny- 
whistle  and  piccolo  flute. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  reels  were  formed, 
and  off  we  went  in  double  quick  time,  for  by 
instinct  I  soon  joined,  as  by  degrees  did  a 
good  many,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
station  ;  Mother  Gabriel,  as  active  as'  any  ; 
Dora  O’Grady,  the  red-headed  maiden,  in  a 
red  and  yellow  gown  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings.  Famously  we  jigged,  thumped  the 
floor,  and  snapped  our  fingers,  and  wonderful 
were  the  steps  in  toe-and-heel,  and  weave-the- 
blanket,  there  and  then  performed,  amid  due 
shouting,  while  at  door  and  window,  with 
large  admiring  eyes,  the  shepherds  and  other 
Bush  servants  looked  on  approvingly,  as  may 
be  seen  when  polka  is  performed  in  some 
English  manor-house  ;  the  balance  of  surprise 
and  admiration  being  however  with  our  Bush- 
men.  Then  we  changed  to  country  dances  ; 
up  the  middle  and  down  again ;  and  all  tlie 
company,  but  two  or  three  elders,  including  a 
little,  lame,  old  man,  with  a  crutch-handled 
stick,  got  in  motion,  and  it  did  strike  me  that 
one  or  two  of  the  outsiders  joined  in  a  sort  of 
voluntary  accompaniment  at  the  door  end  of  the 
room.  Wlien  I  pulled  up  in  my  turn,  red  and 
breathless,  I  was  close  to  the  musicians,  rare 
birds  in  the  Bush,  and  this  lot  right-down 
enthusiasts.  Little  Polly,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  glowing,  her  brovm  curls  hanging 
all  manner  of  ways,  cuddled  her  fiddle  as  if 
she  loved  it,  and  ran  up  and  down  the  strings 
with  the  taperest,  if  not  the  whitest  fingers 
that  ever  patted  butter, — lost  to  dances  and 
admirers,  everything  but  her  own  music, — ^but, 
while  Budge  sawed  away  as  solemnly  and 
earnestly  as  if  he  had  been  blowing  his  own 
bellows,  and  Grundy  blew  as  if  his  life 
depended  on  his  exertions,  J ack  Eackrovr 
found  time  to  admire  his  own  performance 
and  give  directions  as  to  the  figures,  to  which 
no  one  paid  the  least  attention.  “  I  ’me 
blessed,”  I  heard  one  of  the  Stockmen  say,  “if 
I  b’lieve  the  governor  and  the  bishop  have 
got  such  music.”  And  all  the  bye-standers 
seemed  of  the  same  opinion,  in  which,  indeed, 
I  fully  agreed. 

All  things  must  have  an  end,  so  did  the 
dancing,  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  then  came 
supper  :  the  table,  sheets  of  bark  laid  on  bushes, 
on  which,  ranged  in  glorious  profusion,  were 
mutton  chops,  boiled  beef,  honey,  potatoes, 
melons,  grapes,  pumpkin  pie,  eels,  parrot  pie, 
figs,  roast  piglings,  and  dampers  a  yard  in 
diameter,  serving  often  for  bread  and  plates 
too.  Jorums  of  tea,  strong  and  sweet;  bowls 
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of  milk,  and  a  cask  of  wine,  home-made  wine, 
formed  the  drinkables  :  rum,  which  on  such 
occasions  is  usually  introduced  as  a  treat, 
being  excluded  by  the  scruples  of  our  hosts. 
In  compliment  to  me,  as  a  stranger,  a  bottle 
of  porter  was  uncorked,  its  cost  exceeding  old 
crusty  Port  at  a  Eichmond  dinner.  When  I  add 
that  eveiy  man  pulled  out  his  own  clasp -knite, 
that  only  six  forks  could  be  mustered,  and 
that  no  particular  order  was  observed  in  the 
eating,  I  have  said  everything.  Soon  after 
supper,  the  ladies  retired;  the  men  took  their 
smoke  ;  those  living  near  saddled  up,  the  far 
away  ones  unrolled  their  blankets  and  stretched 
out  on  the  floor.  Before  and  since  I  have 
attended  balls  and  suppers  more  refined,  but 
never  so  enjoyable,  because  it  was  a  real 
luxury,  no  other  Bush-establishment  having 
so  much  music  or  so  many  pretty  girls  for 
partners. 

The  next  day  a  party  set  out  to  form  a  new 
station  in  the  interior,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  explored.  The  sheep,  in  two  flocks  of 
six  hundred  each,  had  gone  forward  two  days 
previously.  The  young  men  having  come  up 
from  Father  Gabriel’s  out-stations,  there  was 
a  great  gathering.  The  head  of  the  party  was 
Harry  Granby,  husband  of  Polly  Gabriel’s 
sister  Myra.  The  old  folks  had  contributed 
fortunes  for  the  young  people  in  stock,  and 
they  had  determined  to  push  on  quite  outside 
the  furthest  stations  on  ground  lately  dis¬ 
covered. 

Two  bullock  drays  were  loaded  with  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a  station.  The  little  old 
lame  man,  with  the  crutch-handled  stick,  came 
up  riding  a  half-bred  Timor  pony,  with  a  pair 
of  draught  bullocks,  which  he  insisted  on  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  young  couple  as  regular  “  good 
uns,”  instead  of  a  pair  that  seemed  not  quite 
steady.  A  mixed  herd  of  six  hundred  head 
of  cattle  were  collected  in  a  stock-yard,  to  go 
forward  under  charge  of  Granby’s  brother, 
one  of  the  young  Gabriels,  and  an  experienced 
stockman,  with  four  volunteers ;  the  other 
splitters  and  fencers  and  servants  had  gone 
with  the  sheep. 

The  strangest  sight,  and  the  prettiest,  was 
Myra  Granby  on  her  grey  mare,  with  a  great 
yearling  colt  running  alongside,  all  ready 
with  blankets,  tin  pots,  holster,  and  provision- 
bags,  strapped  on,  to  march  into  the  interior. 
Contrary  to  all  precedent,  a  shepherd’s  wife, 
riding  on  one  of  the  drays,  was  the  only  other 
woman.  This  move  of  Myra’s  created  a  uni¬ 
versal  outcry,  but  she  made  no  answer  to 
the  last  words,  except  cracking  her  stock¬ 
whip  :  and,  looking  at  her  firm,  though  rosy, 
mouth,  and  very  decided  eyebrows,  it  was 
clear  that  when  Myra  made  up  her  mind, 
Harry  had  nothing  to  do  but  give  way. 

Amid  the  prayers  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  good  wishes  of  the  young  ones,  a 
volley  of  old  shoes  from  Dora  and  Molly  the 
maid-servants,  the  reports  of  the  bullock- 
drivers’  whips,  the  shouts  of  the  stockmen, 
and  the  barking  of  the  cattle-dogs,  —  the 
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party  moved  off  into  the  wilderness.  To  see 
them  winding  along  in  the  distance,  was 
almost  a  scene  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  Lot. 

As  the  last  straggler  passed  over  the  brow 
of  the  range,  “  There,”  said  Father  Gabriel, 
“  there,  young  gentleman,  that ’s  the  way  we 
swarm  off  our  young  bees  in  this  country. 
Ho  landlord,  no  rent  worth  speaking  of,  no 
taxes.  But  come,  let  us  mount  and  see  my 
farm,” 

The  skill  and  industry  of  a  North-country 
farmer,  with  a  large  supply  of  labour  in  his 
own  family,  applied  to  fertile  soil,  ready  for 
the  plough  without  clearing,  under  a  climate 
without  winter  and  without  droughts,  had 
done  wonders.  The  crops  were  splendid ; 
but,  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  good  Scotch  or 
English  farming,  everything  seemed  rude, 
slovenly,  and  unfinished.  But,  as  the  old 
man  truly  observed,  “Good,  neat  farming, 
don’t  pay  in  a  colony :  labour  is  dear,  and 
land  cheap.  A  crop  might  be  got  out  of  five 
acres  while  you  were  stumping  one  acre.  For 
the  same  reason,  no  man  can  make  a  living 
as  a  farmer  who  cannot  work  with  his 
own  hands,  and  get  help  in  his  own  family. 
Gentlemen  like  you,  sir,  should  keep  to 
squatting  with  sheep  or  cattle ;  and  then, 
if  you  look  after  your  men,  you  can  do. 
Spend  nothing  you  can  help,  and  do  all  you 
can  for  yourself.  That ’s  the  secret  of  Co¬ 
lonial  success. 

“  I  have  spent  more  time  and  labour  on  my 
garden  than  is  the  custom  in  the  colony,  but 
then  I  wished  to  keep  my  family  round  me, 
and  for  years  only  hired  two  men  ;  I  with  my 
sons  did  all  the  rest.  We  began  our  garden 
on  the  same  day  as  our  hut,  and  we  eat  our 
own  cabbage  and  bacon  the  first  year.” 

Thus  chatting,  we  reached  an  eminence, 
where  I  could  look  down  on  the  wild  and 
reclaimed  land,  “  A  lovely  scene,”  I  observed  ; 
“  how  bright  and  clear  everything  comes  out 
under  these  cloudless  skies.” 

“  Why  yes,”  said  Father  Gabriel,  “  it  does 
look  very  pretty  ;  and  perhaps  you  might  have 
liked  it  even  better  the  first  time  I  saw  it ;  the 
grass  breast  high,  full  of  kangaroos,  and  the 
water  holes  alive  with  black  swans  and  peli¬ 
cans  :  but  pretty  as  it  was,  I  can  assure  you  it 
made  my  heart  sore  to  think  I  had  brought 
my  family  into  such  a  wilderness,  so  lonely, 
surrounded  by  bloodthirsty  savages,  so  far 
from  help,  and  such  a  deal  of  new  kind  of 
work  to  do  before  I  could  make  it  anything 
like  the  place  where  we  were  all  reared.  If  my 
old  woman  had  not  had  a  good  heart,  and  the 
young  ones  been  all  such  hard-bitten  ones  and 
hopeful,  I  think  I  should  never  have  pulled 
through.  There  were  not  many  immigrants 
in  those  days,  and  England  seemed  a  great 
deal  further  off  than  it  does  now.  But,  thank 
God,  I  would  not  change  places  now  with  the 
owner  of  Brancepeth  Castle.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  you  speak  so  fondly  of  Old 
England  ;  you  seem  so  glad  to  welcome  any 
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English  face,  whether  from  the  north  or  south ; 
that  I  almost  wonder  you  could  ever  find 
heaid  to  leave  home,  especially  as  people 
were  not  crowding  out  as  they  are  now, 
fancying  fortunes  are  to  be  picked  up  on 
the  beach  ?  ” 

“  Why,  that ’s  true,  it  was  a  wonder ;  I ’m 
astonished,  although  I ’ve  never  been  sorry 
since  my  son  Ralph  helped  me  to  fell  the  first 
tree ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  came  for  the  only 
reason  that  a  man  ever  ought  to  leave  his 
country,  to  my  thinking — because  I  was  going 
down  hill  fast,  with  a  long  family  coming,  and 
in  an  evening  sitting  over  the  fire,  trying  to 
make  out  what  would  be  left  after  rent  was 
paid,  I  used  to  think  I  could  see  a  gaol  or  a 
workhouse  in  the  hot  coals.” 

The  Patriarch  then  told  me  his  story, 
which  I  will  tell  to  the  reader  in  another 
paper. 


A  GERMAN  PICTURE  OF  THE 
SCOTCH. 

Some  notion  of  what  stands  for  an  English¬ 
man  on  the  Continental  stage  was  conveyed 
to  our  readers  in  the  last  number  of  our  first 
volume  ;  we  are  now  enabled  to  add  a  few 
faint  lines  of  such  a  portrait  of  Scotchmen, 
as  obtains  currency  and  credence  amongst  the 
Germans. 

A  new  play  was,  about  the  time  we  were 
writing  the  former  article,  produced  at  the 
principal  theatre  of  Vienna.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  the  real  hero  is  a 
little  animal,  known  to  dog-fanciers  as  a 
Scotch  terrier  ;  but  the  nominal  chief  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  banker  from  Glasgow,  named 
Sutherland.  He  had  failed  in  his  native 
place,  but  in  Russia  he  became  a  great  man  ; 
for  he  was  the  favomite  money-dealer  of  the 
Empress  Catherine. 

We  all  know  the  strength  of  a  Scotch  con¬ 
stitution,  but  we  also  know  the  severity  of 
a  St.  Petersburgh  winter :  yet  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  presents  himself  to  his  audience,  amidst 
the  frozen  scenery  of  that  ice-bound  city, 
in  what  is  believed  abroad  to  be  the  re¬ 
gular  everyday  costume  of  a  citizen  of 
Glasgow  ;  namely  a  kilt,  jack  boots  and  a 
cocked  hat,  with  a  small  grove  of  funereal 
feathers.  Mr.  Sutherland,  despite  his  scanty 
nether  costume,  appears  to  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  health  and  spirits.  He  has  thriven  so 
well  in  the  world  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  Caledonian 
national  character,  his  relations  at  home 
begin  to  pay  court  to  him  and  to  send  him 
presents.  One  indulges  him  with  the  hero 
of  the  piece ;  the  small,  ugly,  irate,  snuffy, 
quadruped  before  mentioned  The  Banker 
takes  it  with  a  good-humoured  “  Pish  !  ” 
little  dreaming  of  the  important  part  the 
little  wretch  is  destined  to  play.  He  had 
scarcely  received  the  gift  when  the  Em¬ 
press  passes  by,  sees  the  dog,  and  desires  to 
possess  it,  while  the  grateful  Sutherland  is 


too  glad  to  be  able  to  gratify  a  royal  caprice 
at  so  light  a  cost. 

She,  in  the  fervency  of  her  gratitude,  named 
the  dog  after  the  donor — a  great  compli¬ 
ment. 

Alas  !  one  day,  the  dog,  who  had  eaten  too 
plentifully  of  zoobreme  (chicken  stewed  with 
trufSes),  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died  ; 
though  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  the  prime  minister,  a  piece  of 
whose  leg  he  had  digested  the  day  before. 
The  Empress  sighed  far  more  over  the  loss  of 
her  dog,  than  she  would  have  done  for  that  of 
the  minister.  The  one  might  have  been  easily 
replaced ;  she  knew  at  least  twenty  waiting 
open-mouthed  for  the  vacancy.  But  who 
could  replace  her  four-footed  friend  ! — she 
mourns  him  as  a  loss  utterly  irreparable. 
She  orders  the  greatest  mark  of  affectionate 
respect  it  is  possible  to  show  to  be  performed 
on  the  dead  terrier. 

The  scene  changes ;  it  is  night.  The 
fortunate  banker  is  seated  at  dessert,  after  an 
excellent  dinner  of  “  mutton  rosbif,”  and  “  hot- 
a-meale  pour-ridges,  and  patatas,”  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  a  North  Briton ;  his  legs  are  crossed,  his 
feet  rest  upon  a  monstrous  fender,  which  he 
takes  care  to  inform  us  he  has  received  from 
England,  as  he  sits  sipping  his  “  sherri  port 
bier,”  and  soliloquising  pleasantly  over  the 
various  chances  of  his  life.  He  is  just  about 
to  finish  his  evening  with  some  “  croc,”  the 
English  name  for  the  pleasant  invention  of 
Admiral  Grogram ;  his  serv^ant  enters,  to 
announce  that  the  chief  executioner  with  a  file 
of  soldiers  have  just  dropped  in,  to  say  a  word 
on  a  matter  of  business  from  the  Empress. 

The  awful  functionary,  on  stalking  into  the 
room,  exclaimed,  “  I  am  come — ” 

“  Well,  I  see  you  are,”  replied  the  Banker, 
tr3dng  to  be  facetious,  but  feeling  like  a  man 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  ague. 

“  By  command  of  the  Empress  !” 

“  Long  may  she  live !”  ejaculates  Suther¬ 
land,  heartily. 

“  It  is  really  a  very  delicate  affair,”  says 
the  executioner  ;  who,  like  the  French  Sam¬ 
son,  is  a  humane  man  ;  “  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  break  it  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  pray,  don’t  hesitate.  What  would  you 
like  to  take  %  ”  asked  the  Banker,  spilling  the 
grog  he  tried  to  hand  to  the  horrid  functionary, 
from  sheer  fright. 

The  Envoy  shakes  his  head  grimly.  “  It  is 
what  we  must  all  come  to  some  day,”  he  adds, 
after  a  short  pause. 

“  What  is  ?  In  Heaven’s  name  do  not  keep 
me  longer  in  suspense  !”  cries  the  Banker, 
his  very  visible  knees  knocking  together  with 
agonising  rapidity. 

“I  have  been  sent,”  answers  the  awful 
messenger  ;  again  he  stops — looks  compas¬ 
sionately  at  his  destined  victim. 

“WeU!” 

“  By  the  Empress  ” — 

“  I  know  !” 

“  To  have  you  ” — 
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“  What?’’ 

“  Stuffed  !  ”  saitli  the  Executioner  mourn¬ 
fully.” 

The  Banker  shrieked. 

“  Stuffed  !”  repeats  the  man,  laconically 
pointing  to  a  bird  in  a  glass  case,  to  prevent 
there  being  any  mistake  in  Sutherland’s  mind 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  operation  he  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  undergo. 

The  Executioner  now  lays  his  hand  signi¬ 
ficantly  on  poor  Sutherland’s  collar,  and  looks 
into  his  face  as  if  to  inquire  if  he  had  any 
particular  or  peculiar  fancy  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  would  like  to  go  through  the  prepa¬ 
ratory  operation  of  being  killed. 

I  have  brought  the  straw,”  he  says,  “  and 
two  assistants  are  without.  The  Empress 
cannot  wait ;  and  we  have  not  got  your 
measure  for  the  glass  case  yet.” 

The  Banker  looks  the  very  picture  of 
abject  misery ;  but  Britons  in  foreign  come¬ 
dies,  are  always  ready  to  buy  everything, 
and  the  Banker  had  lived  long  enough  in 
Kussia  to  know  the  value  of  a  bribe.  He 
therefore  offers  one  so  considerable,  that  his 
grim  visitor  is  touched,  and  endeavours  to 
lull  his  sense  of  duty  to  sleep  by  a  sophistry. 

“  I  was  told,  indeed,  to  have  you  stuffed,” 
he  reasons,  “  and  got  ready  for  the  Empress  ; 
but  nothing  v/as  said  about  time  ;  so  I  don’t 
mind  giving  you  half-an-hour  if  you  can 
satisfy  these  gentlemen — and  he  turns  to  his 
associates. 

It  is  briefly  done.  Tlie  Banker  pays  like 
a  man  whose  life  depends  on  his  liberality — 
we  suppose  several  millions — for  the  Execu¬ 
tioner  remarks  that  he  cannot  forget  that 
a  groom  in  England  frequently  receives 
several  thousands  sterling  a  year ;  this  is 
a  very  prevalent  idea  among  the  Frank¬ 
ish  and  Teutonic  nations  of  the  Continent. 
We  once  heard  a  Spanish  general  assert, 
in  a  large  assembly,  that  the  usual  pay  of 
an  English  ensign  was  five  hundred  pounds 
a  month,  an  idea  doubtless  derived  from  some 
Iberian  dramatist ;  and  therefore  a  public  func¬ 
tionary  like  the  Executioner  must  be  remune¬ 
rated  proportionably  higher.  The  enormous 
pecuniary  sacrifice  gets  for  Sutherland  some 
half-hour’s  respite  ;  which  he  wisely  uses 
by  flying  to  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Bifstik,  and  awaits  the  result  with  great 
anguish. 

Sir  Bifstik  goes  to  the  Empress.  He  is 
admitted.  He  asks  if  Her  Majesty  be  aware 
of  the  position  of  a  British  subject  named 
Sutherland  ? 

“Excellent  man,”  says  Her  Majesty,  “No  ! 
What  is  It?” 

Sir  Bifstik  bows  low  at  the  tones  of  the 
Imperial  voice,  and  now  begins  to  explain 
himself  with  something  more  than  diplo¬ 
matic  haste;  thinking,  perhaps,  that  already 
the  fatal  straw  may  be  filling  the  Banker’s 
members. 

Imperial  Catherine  does  not,  of  course,  con¬ 
sider  the  putting  to  death  of  a  mere  Scotch. 

Banker,  and  making  him  in  reality  what 
some  of  his  brethren  are  sometimes  callea 
figuratively — a  man  of  straw — worth  this 
fuss ;  and  sets  the  ambassador  down  in  her 
mind  as  a  person  of  wild  republican  ideas, 
who  ought  to  be  recalled  as  soon  as  possible 
by  his  Government,  and  placed  under  proper 
surveillance ;  but  nevertheless,  she  causes 
some  enquiries  to  be  made,  and  learns  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  her  having  ordered 
“  Sutherland  ”  to  be  stuffed  that  he  is  pro¬ 
bably  then  undergoing  that  operation. 

Sir  Bifstik  expresses  such  horror  and  con¬ 
sternation  at  this  intelligence,  that  the 
Empress  believes  his  mind  to  be  disordered. 

“What  posffible  consequence  can  the  acci¬ 
dental  stuffing  of  a  Scotch  banker  be  to  you, 
milor  ?  ”  she  saith. 

“  ‘  The  ac-ci-  den-t-al  stuff-ings  of  a  Scotcher 
Bankers  !  ”  in  a  German  idiom  not  generally 
used  by  our  nobility,  gasps  Sir  Bifstik, 
mechanically,  with  pale  lips  and  bristling 
hair. 

“  Take  him  away  !  He  is  mad  !  ”  screams 
the  Empress,  thinking  that  no  sane  person 
could  be  concerned  about  such  a  trifling  affair, 
and  in  another  moment  the  most  sacred  of 
international  laws  would  have  been  violated 
(on  the  stage),  and  Great  Britain  insulted  by 
profane  hands  being  laid  on  the  person  of  her 
ambassador,  when  all  at  once  a  light  breaks 
over  the  mind  of  Her  Ma,jesty  ; — ^the  recalling 
of  something  forgotten.  She  exclaims,  with  a 
Eussian  nonchalance  quite  cheering  to  behold, 

“  Oh,  I  remember  ;  now  it  is  easily  explained. 
My  poor  little  dog  (I  had  forgotten  him  too) 
died  yesterday,  and  I  wished  his  body  to  be 
preserved.  Che?'  chien  !  His  name  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Banker,  I  think.  Alas  ! 
that  cruel  Death  should  take  my  dog  !  ” 

“  But  Mr.  Sutherland  has,  perhaps,  already 
been  murdered  !”  gasps  the  ambassador.  “I 
pray  that  your  Majesty  will  lose  no  time  in 
having  him  released,  should  he  be  still  alive  !  ” 

“  Ah,  true  !  I  never  thought  of  that re¬ 
turns  the  Empress. 

The  order  is  finally  issued  and  Suther¬ 
land  rescued,  just  as  the  Executioner,  grown 
angry  at  his  unreasonable  remonstrances,  re¬ 
solves  to  delay  no  longer  in  executing  the 
Imperial  commands.  To  put  the  coup-de¬ 
grace  on  the  comic  agony  of  the  poor  banker, 
his  immense  red  crop  of  hair  has,  in  that 
half  hour  of  frightful  uncertainty,  turned 
white  as  snow ! 
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A  POOR  MAN’S  TALE  OF  A  PATENT. 


I  AM  not  used  to  writing  for  print.  "What 
working-man  that  never  labours  less  (some 
Mondays,  and  Christmas  Time  and  Easter 
Time,  excepted)  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
hour  a  day,  is  1  But  I  have  been  asked  to 
put  down,  plain,  what  1  have  got  to  say  ;  and 
so  I  take  pen-and-ink,  and  do  it  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  hoping  defects  will  find  excuse. 

I  was  born,  nigh  London,  but  have  worked 
in  a  shop  at  Birmingham  (what  you  would 
call  Manufactories,  we  call  Shops),  almost  ever 
since  I  was  out  of  my  time.  I  served  my 
apprenticeship  at  Deptford,  nigh  where  I  was 
born,  and  I  am  a  smith  by  trade.  My  name 
is  John.  I  have  been  called  “Old  John” 
ever  since  I  was  nineteen  year  of  age,  on 
account  of  not  having  much  hair.  I  am  fifty- 
six  year  of  age  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
don’t  find  myself  with  more  hair,  nor  yet 
with  less,  to  signify,  than  at  nineteen  year  of 
age  aforesaid. 

I  have  been  married  five  and  thirty  year, 
come  next  April.  I  was  married  on  All 
Fools’  Day.  Let  them  laugh  that  win.  I 
won  a  good  wife  that  day,  and  it  was  as 
sensible  a  day  to  me,  as  ever  I  had. 

We  have  had  a  matter  of  ten  children,  six 
whereof  are  living.  My  eldest  son  is  engineer 
in  the  Italian  steam-packet  “  Mezzo  Giorno, 
plying  between  Marseilles  and  Naples,  and 
calling  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Civita 
Vecchia.”  He  was  a  good  workman.  He 
invented  a  many  useful  little  things  that 
brought  him  in — nothing.  I  have  two  sons 
doing  well  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales — 
single,  when  last  heard  from.  One  of  my 
sons  (James)  went  wild  and  for  a  soldier, 
where  he  was  shot  in  India,  living  six  weeks 
in  hospital  with  a  musket  ball  lodged  in  his 
shoulder-blade,  which  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand.  He  was  the  best  looking.  One  of  my 
two  daughters  (Mary)  is  comfortable  in  her 
circumstances,  but  water  on  the  chest.  The 
other  (Charlotte),  her  husband  run  away 
from  her  in  the  basest  manner,  and  she  and 
her  three  children  live  with  us.  The 
youngest,  six  year  old,  has  a  turn  for 
mechanics. 

I  am  not  a  Chartist,  and  I  never  was.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  but  what  I  see  a  good 
many  public  points  to  complain  of,  still  I 


don’t  think  that ’s  the  way  to  set  them  right. 
If  I  did  think  so,  I  should  be  a  Chartist. 
But  I  don’t  think  so,  and  I  am  not  a  Chartist. 
I  read  the  paper,  and  hear  discussion,  at  what 
we  call  “a  parlor”  in  Birmingham,  and  I 
know  many  good  men  and  workmen  who  are 
Chartists.  Note.  Not  Physical  force. 

It  won’t  be  took  as  boastful  in  me,  if  I 
make  the  remark  (for  I  can’t  put  down  what 
I  have  got  to  say,  without  putting  that  down 
before  going  any  further),  that  I  have  always 
been  of  an  ingenious  turn.  I  once  got  twenty 
pound  by  a  screw,  and  it’s  in  use  now. 
I  have  been  twenty  year,  off  and  on,  com¬ 
pleting  an  Invention  and  perfecting  it.  I 
perfected  of  it,  last  Christmas  Eve  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  Me  and  my  wife  stood  and 
let  some  tears  fall  over  the  Model,  when  it 
was  done  and  I  brought  her  in  to  take  a  look 
at  it. 

A  friend  of  mine,  by  the  name  of  William 
Butcher,  is  a  Chartist.  Moderate.  He  is  a 
good  speaker.  He  is  very  animated.  I  have 
often  heard  him  deliver  that  what  is,  at  every 
turn,  in  the  way  of  us  working-men,  is,  that 
too  many  places  have  been  made,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  provide  for  people  that 
never  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  ;  and 
that  we  have  to  obey  forms  and  to  pay  fees  to 
support  those  places  when  we  shouldn’t  ought. 
“  True,”  (delivers  William  Butcher),  “  all  the 
public  has  to  do  this,  but  it  falls  heaviest  on 
the  working  man,  because  he  has  least  to 
spare ;  and  likewise  because  impediments 
shouldn’t  be  put  in  his  way,  when  he  wants 
redress  of  wrong,  or  furtherance  of  right.” 
Note.  I  have  wrote  down  those  words  from 
William  Butcher’s  own  mouth.  W.  B.  de¬ 
livering  them  fresh  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

Now,  to  my  Model  again.  There  it  was, 
perfected  of,  on  Christmas  Eve,  gone  nigh  a 
year,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  All  the  money  I 
could  spare  I  had  laid  out  upon  the  Model ; 
and  when  times  was  bad,  or  my  daughter  Char¬ 
lotte’s  children  sickly,  or  both,  it  had  stood 
still,  months  at  a  spell.  I  had  pulled  it  to 
pieces,  and  made  it  over  again  with  im¬ 
provements,  I  don’t  know  how  often.  There 
it  stood,  at  last,  a  perfected  Model  as  afore¬ 
said. 

William  Butcher  and  me  had  a  long  talk, 
Christmas  Day,  respecting  of  the  Modeh 
William  is  very  sensible.  But  sometimes 
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cranky.  William  said,  “  WLat  will  you  do 
with  it,  John  ?”  I  said,  “Patent  it.”  Wil¬ 
liam  said,  “How  Patent  it,  John  ?”  I  said, 
“By  taking  out  a  Patent.”  William  then 
delivered  th^at  the  law  of  Patent  was  a  cruel 
wrong.  William  said,  “John,  if  you  make 
your  invention  public,  before  you  get  a  Patent, 
anyone  may  rob  you  of  the  fruits  of  your 
hard  work.  You  are  put  in  a  cleft  stick, 
John.  Either  you  must  drive  a  bargain 
very  much  against  yourself,  by  getting  a 
party  to  come  forward  beforehand  with  the 
great  expenses  of  the  Patent ;  or,  you 
must  be  put  about,  from  post  to  pillar, 
among  so  many  parties,  trying  to  make  a 
better  bargain  for  yourself,  and  showing  your 
invention,  that  your  invention  will  be  took 
from  you  over  your  head.”  I  said,  “  William 
Butcher,  are  you  cranky  ?  You  are  some¬ 
times  cranky.”  William  said,  “No  John, 
I  tell  you  the  truth  ;”  which  he  then  deli¬ 
vered  more  at  length.  I  said  to  W.  B.  I 
would  Patent  the  invention  myself. 

My  wife’s  brother,  George  Bury  of  West 
Bromwich  (his  wife  unfortunately  took  to 
drinking,  made  away  with  everything,  and 
seventeen  times  committed  to  Birmingham 
Jail  before  happy  release  in  every  point  of 
view),  left  my  wife,  his  sister,  when  he  died, 
a  legacy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pound  ten.  Bank  of  England  Stocks.  Me  and 
my  wife  had  never  broke  into  that  money 
yet.  Note.  We  might  come  to  be  old,  and 
past  our  work.  We  now  agreed  to  Patent 
the  invention.  We  said  we  would  make  a 
hole  in  it — I  mean  in  the  aforesaid  money — 
and  Patent  the  invention.  William  Butcher 
wrote  me  a  letter  to  Thomas  Joy,  in  London. 
T.  J.  is  a  carpenter,  six  foot  four  in  height, 
and  plays  quoits  well.  He  lives  in  Chelsea, 
London,  by  the  church.  1  got  leave  from  the 
shop,  to  be  took  on  again  when  I  come  back. 
I  am  a  good  workman.  Not  a  Teetotaller  ;  but 
never  drunk.  When  the  Christmas  holidays 
were  over,  I  went  up  to  London  by  the 
Parliamentary  Train,  and  hired  a  lodging  for 
a  week  with  Thomas  Joy.  He  is  married. 
He  has  one  son  gone  to  sea. 

Thomas  Joy  delivered  (from  a  book  he  had) 
that  the  first  step  to  be  took,  in  Patenting 
the  invention,  was  to  prepare  a  petition  unto 
Queen  Victoria.  William  Butcher  had  deli¬ 
vered  similar,  and  drawn  it  up.  Note,  Wil¬ 
liam  is  a  ready  writer.  A  declaration  before 
a  Master  in  Chancery  was  to  be  added  to  it. 
That,  we  likewise  drew  up.  After  a  deal  of 
trouble  I  found  out  a  Master,  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  nigh  Temple  Bar, 
where  I  made  the  declaration,  and  paid 
eighteenpence.  I  was  told  to  take  the  declara¬ 
tion  and  petition  to  the  Home  Office,  in 
Whitehall,  where  I  left  it  to  be  signed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  (after  I  had  found  the  office 
out)  and  where  I  paid  two  pound,  two,  and 
sixpence.  In  six  days  he  signed  it,  and  I 
was  told  to  take  it  to  the  Attorney-General’s 
chambers,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  report.  I 


did  so,  and  paid  four  pound,  four.  Note. 
Nobody,  all  through,  ever  thankful  for  their 
money,  but  all  uncivil. 

My  lodging  at  Thomas  Joy’s  was  now  hired 
for  another  week,  whereof  five  days  were  gone. 
The  Attorney-General  made  what  they  called 
a  Eeport-of-course  (my  invention  being,  as 
William  Butcher  had  delivered  before  starting, 
unopposed),  and  I  was  sent  back  with  it  to 
the  Home  Office.  They  made  a  Copy  of  it, 
which  was  called  a  Warrant.  For  this  war¬ 
rant,  I  paid  seven  pound,  thirteen,  and  six. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Queen,  to  sign.  The  Queen 
sent  it  back,  signed.  The  Home  Secretary 
signed  it  again.  The  gentleman  thro  wed  it 
at  me  when  I  called,  and  said,  “Now  take  it 
to  the  Patent  Office  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.”  I  was 
then  in  my  third  week  at  Thomas  Joy’s, 
living  very  sparing,  on  account  of  fees.  I 
found  myself  losing  heart. 

At  the  Patent  Office  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  they 
made  “a  draft  of  the  Queen’s  bill,”  of  my 
invention,  and  a  “  docket  of  the  bill.”  I  paid 
five  pound,  ten,  and  six,  for  this.  They  “  en¬ 
grossed  two  copies  of  the  bill  ;  one  for  the 
Signet  Office,  and  one  for  the  Privy-Seal 
Office,”  I  paid  one  pound,  seven,  and  six,  for 
this.  Stamp  duty  over  and  above,  three 
pound.  The  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  same 
office  engrossed  the  Queen’s  bill  for  signa¬ 
ture.  I  paid  him  one  pound,  one.  Stamp- 
duty,  again,  one  pound,  ten.  I  was  next  to 
take  the  Queen’s  bill  to  the  Attorney-General 
again,  and  get  it  signed  again.  I  took  it,  and 
paid  five  pound  more.  I  fetched  it  away,  and 
took  it  to  the  Home  Secretary  again.  He 
sent  it  to  the  Queen  again.  She  signed  it 
again.  I  paid  seven  pound,  thirteen,  and  six, 
more,  for  this.  I  had  been  over  a  month  at 
Thomas  Joy’s.  I  was  quite  wore  out,  patience 
and  pocket. 

Thomas  Joy  delivered  all  this,  as  it  went 
on,  to  William  Butcher.  William  Butcher 
delivered  it  again  to  three  Birmingham 
Parlors,  from  which  it  got  to  all  the  other 
Parlors,  and  was  took,  as  I  have  been  told 
since,  right  through  all  the  shops  in  the 
North  of  England.  Note.  William  Butcher 
delivered,  at  his  Parlor,  in  a  speech,  that  it 
was  a  Patent  way  of  making  Chartists, 

But  I  hadn’t  nigh  done  yet.  The  Queen’s 
bill  was  to  be  took  to  the  Signet  Office  in 
Somerset  House,  Strand — where  the  stamp 
shop  is.  The  Clerk  of  the  Signet  made  “a 
Signet  bill  for  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal.”  I  paid  him  four  pound,  seven.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  made  “  a  Privy  -  Seal  bill  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor.”  I  paid  him,  four  pound, 
two.  The  Privy-Seal  bill  was  handed  over 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  who  engrossed 
the  aforesaid.  I  paid  him  five  pound,  seven¬ 
teen,  and  eight  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  paid 
Stamp-duty  for  the  Patent,  in  one  lump, 
thirty  pound.  I  next  paid  for  “boxes  for 
the  Patent,”  nine  and  sixpence.  Note.  Thomas 
Joy  would  have  made  the  same  at  a  profit. 
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for  eighteen-pence.  I  next  paid  “  fees  to  the 
Deputy,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Purse-bearer,” 
two  pound,  two.  I  next  paid  “  fees  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,”  seven  pound,  thirteen. 
I  next  paid  “  fees  to  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,”  ten  shillings.  I  next  paid,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  again,  one  pound,  eleven,  and 
six.  Last  of  all,  I  paid  “  fees  to  the  Deputy 
Sealer,  and  Deputy  Chalf-Wax,”  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence.  I  had  lodged  at  Thomas  Joy’s 
over  six  weeks,  and  the  unopposed  Patent 
for  my  invention,  for  England  only,  had  cost 
me  ninety-six  pound,  seven,  and  eightpence. 

.  If  I  had  taken  it  out  for  the  United  l^ngdom, 
it  would  have  cost  me  more  than  three  hundred 
pound. 

Now,  teaching  had  not  come  up  but  very 
limited  when  I  was  young.  So  much  the 
worse  for  me  you  ’ll  say,  I  say  the  same. 
William  Butcher  is  twenty  year  younger  than 
me.  He  knows  a  hundred  year  more.  If 
William  Butcher  had  wanted  to  Patent  an 
invention,  he  might  have  been  sharper  than 
myself  when  hustled  backwards  and  forwai’ds 
among  all  those  offices,  though  I  doubt  if  so 
patient.  Note.  William  being  sometimes 
cranky,  and  consider  Porters,  Messengers,  and 
Clerks. 

Thereby  I  say  nothing  of  my  being  tired 
of  my  life,  while  I  was  Patenting  my  inven¬ 
tion.  But  I  put  this  :  Is  it  reasonable  to 
make  a  man  feel  as  if,  in  inventing  an  inge¬ 
nious  improvement  meant  to  do  good,  he  had 
done  something  wrong  ?  How  else  can  a  man 
feel,  when  he  is  met  by  such  difficulties  at 
every  turn  ?  All  inventors  taking  out  a 
Patent  must  feel  so.  And  look  at  the  expense. 
How  hard  on  me,  and  how  hard  on  the  country 
if  there ’s  any  merit  in  me  (and  my  invention 
is  took  up  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  and 
doing  well),  to  put  me  to  all  that  expense 
before  I  can  move  a  finger !  Make  the 
addition  yourself,  and  it  ’ll  come  to  ninety-six 
pound,  seven,  and  eightpence.  No  more,  and 
no  less. 

Wliat  can  I  say  against  William  Butcher, 
about  places  ?  Look  at  the  Home  Secretary, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Patent  Office,  the 
Engrossing  Clerk,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Privy  Seal,  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Purse-bearer,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Hanapei], 
the  Deputy  Sealer,  and  the  Deputy  Chaff- 
wax.  No  man  in  England  could  get  a  Patent 
for  an  India-rubber  band,  or  an  iron  hoop, 
without  feeing  all  of  them.  Some  of  them, 
over  and  over  again.  I  went  through  thirty- 
five  stages.  I  began  with  the  Queen  upon 
the  Throne.  I  ended  with  the  Deputy  Chafl- 
wax.  Note.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Deputy 
Chaff-wax.  Is  it  a  man,  or  what  is  it  ? 

What  I  had  to  tell,  I  have  told.  I  have 
wrote  it  down.  I  hope  it ’s  plain.  Not  so 
much  in  the  handwriting  (though  nothing  to 
boast  of  there),  as  in  the  sense  of  it.  I  will 
now  conclude  with  Thomas  Joy.  Thomas 
jj  said  to  me,  when  we  parted,  “John,  if  the 


laws  of  this  country  were  as  honest  as  they 
ought  to  be,  you  would  have  come  to  London 
— registered  an  exact  description  and  drawing 
of  your  invention — paid  half-a~crown  or  so 
for  doing  of  it — and  therein  and  thereby  have 
got  your  Patent.” 

My  opinion  is  the  same  as  Thomas  Joy. 
Further.  In  William  Butcher’s  delivering 
“  that  the  whole  gang  of  Hanapers  and  Chaff- 
waxes  must  be  done  away  with,  and  that 
England  has  been  chaffed  and  waxed  suffi¬ 
cient,”  I  agree. 
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IN  THEEE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I, 

Everybody  who  loves  wonderful  music 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  Mozart’s  Magic 
Flute  {Zauherfiote)  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure 
there  are  few,  indeed,  who  know  anything 
about  the  Magic  Flute  which  a  certain  New 
Zealand  chief  invented  for  a  special  and 
original  occasion,  and  played  upon  in  a  very 
grim  and  original  manner.  This  story,  though 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  grand  and  grotesque, 
and,  perhaps,  the  improbable,  is  not  without 
its  serious  moral  meaning.  It  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  historical.  For  the  authenticity 
of  its  foundations  we  refer  the  reader  to  an 
extremely  interesting  work,  entitled,  “  Savage 
Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,”  *  by  George  French  Angas,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles 
on  foot  through  the  latter  country,  actually 
saw  the  chief,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
together  with  the  Magic  Flute  on  which, 
many  years  ago,  he  was  so  unintentional,  yet 
so  extraordinary,  a  performer. 

Taonui,  King  of  Mokau,”  says  our  traveller 
“  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  superstitious 
of  the  old  heathen  chiefs,  and  was  scrupulously 
attached  to  the  religion  of  the  Tohunga.  Around 
his  neck  he  used  to  wear  a  small  flute,  constructed 
out  of  the  leg-bone  of  Pomar,  a  northern  enemy  of 
his  tribe ;  and  upon  this  instrument  he  at  one 
time  played  with  peculiar  satisfaction.”  Vol.  ii. 
p.  8C. 

We  have  also  heard  that  this  barbarian 
chief  had  in  his  possession  a  suit  of  armour 
which  was  given  by  one  of  the  kings  of  England 
to  the  Bay  of  Islands  chief,  the  valiant  Shongi, 
or  E.  Hongi,  when  that  warrior  visited  England 
on  some  question  of  territory.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  armour  since  the  time  of  Shongi 
is  very  curious,  but  by  no  means  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  interesting  as  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  flute,  which  we  have  obtained 
from  private  sources,  and  now  present  to  our 
readers. 

Taonui  was  a  great  chief  in  Mokau,  when 
the  king  of  that  country  was  at  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  named  Te  Pomar,  of 
the  tribe  of  Waikatoto.  The  king  being  very 

*  Or,  tin  Artist's  Impressions  of  Countries  and  People  at 
the  Antipodes, — Two  vols. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1847. 
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ill  on  the  morning  of  a  battle,  ordered  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  field  on  a  litter,  and  set 
down  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  In  this  state, 
with  the  darts,  and  clubs,  and  tomahawks  of 
friends  and  foes  all  whirling  about  his  head, 
he  sang  his  war-song,  and  so  died.  A  terrible 
contest  then  took  place  over  his  body,  which 
was  eventually  carried  off  by  Te  Pomar,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  furious  efforts  of  Taonui. 
But  the  great  warrior  Te  Pomar,  knowing  how 
much  the  old  king  had  been  beloved,  and  also 
greatly  revering  him  for  the  heroic  manner  of 
his  death,  nobly  restored  the  body,  and  sent  a 
present  of  honour  with  it  for  the  funeral  cere¬ 
monies.  He  also  proposed  honourable  terms 
of  future  peace,  which  were  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  chiefs  of  both  tribes.  This 
nobleness  of  Te  Pomar  galled  the  pride  of 
Taonui  as  much  as  the  carrying  off  the  body 
from  the  battle-field  had  enraged  his  warlike 
spirit.  However,  he  bore  it  all  with  haughty 
and  unbroken  silence. 

But  a  contest  over  the  body  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  now  ensued.  Several  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  been  for  some  time  in  Mokau, 
where  by  their  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery 
they  had  much  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
people,  and  they  had  contrived  gradually  to 
make  a  great  many  converts.  Hitherto  they 
had  managed  all  this  very  gently,  and  by 
reasoning,  and  strong  appeals  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  but  the  death  of  the  king  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  bold  effort  at  a  wholesale 
conversion.  They,  therefore,  stepped  forward, 
and  declared  that  the  permission  which  had 
been  given  them  by  the  old  king  to  dwell  in 
his  country,  and  teach  their  religion  to  those 
who  chose  to  listen  to  them,  was  a  sign  that 
he  himself  had  been  a  convert  in  his  heart, — 
consequently,  he  should  be  buried  according 
to  their  rites  and  ceremonies.  At  this,  Taonui 
rose  in  anger,  and  insisted  that  the  body  of 
the  king  should  be  buried  in  a  secret  cave, 
according  to  their  old  heathen  custom  with 
the  greatest  chiefs.  He  prevailed.  But  while 
they  were  bearing  the  body  to  a  place  from 
whence  it  was  to  be  taken  by  night  to  the  secret 
cave,  there  suddenly  arrived  the  daughter  of 
Te  Pomar.  Her  name  was  Teora ;  she  was  a 
beautiful  girl  of  thirteen,  and  had  just  become 
a  convert  to  Christianity.  She  came  with 
many  attendants,  and  presents,  and  proposals 
of  lasting  peace  between  the  tribe  of  her  father, 
the  Waikatotos,  and  that  of  Mokau.  These 
were  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  ; 
but  a  missionary  who  accompanied  her,  then 
roceeded  to  request  that  the  late  king  should 
e  buried  after  the  forms  of  the  new  religion 
that  had  been  brought  among  them.  Aided 
by  the  young  Teora,  he  was  so  far  successful 
with  the  chiefs  and  people,  that  the  body 
was  placed  in  a  shell  of  basket-work  and 
broad  leaves,  by  way  of  a  coffin,  and,  being 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  six  of  the  converts, 
they  were  bearing  it  off  attended  by  a  large 
cone  ourse.  They  approached  the  entrance  of 
a  wood,  where  a  grave  had  been  dug.  At  this 


juncture,  Taonui,  in  his  war-mat,  and  with 
all  his  arms,  met  them  on  the  pathway.  He 
darted  at  the  coffin, — overthrew  it  with  so 
violent  a  shock,  that  four  of  the  six  bearers 
rolled  over  with  it  on  the  grass  ;  he  then  tore 
the  body  of  the  old  king  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
calling  upon  all  those  who  revered  the  old 
heathen  faith  of  their  fathers  and  their 
ancestors,  to  rally  round  him,  carried  off  the 
body,  after  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  many 
were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  several 
killed.  Teora  returned  to  Te  Pomar  with  the 
bad  news  ;  and  Taonui,  for  this  act  of  decision 
and  valour,  was  immediately  declared  King  of 
Mokau.  The  missionaries^  together  with  many 
of  the  converts,  were  driven  away ;  and  the 
religion  of  the  Tohunga,  with  all  the  old 
heathen  forms,  was  re-established  in  its  original 
barbarity. 

Te  Pomar  held  a  council  of  chiefs  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  amount  of  reparation  they  ought  tn 
demand  of  the  Mokaurie  tribe  for  the  recent 
outrage  on  their  offers  of  peace  ;  this  question, 
however,  was  speedily  settled  by  Taonui, 
who  declared  war  upon  the  Waikatotos,  for 
their  interference  with  the  old  religious  cere¬ 
monies  ; — and  all  the  former  hostilities  were 
immediately  resumed. 

In  the  first  pitched  battle  that  occurred, 
Taonui,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  most 
alarming  importance  to  the  occasion,  caused 
the  suit  of  rusty  armour  (steel,  inlaid  with 
brass)  which  had  been  given  to  one  of  his 
great  predecessors  by  the  English  king,  to  be 
carried  amidst  the  front  line  of  the  bravest 
warriors.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
King  Taonui  did  not  invest  himself  in  the 
armour,  but  the  thought  never  once  occurred 
to  him,  because  it  was  held  in  superstitious 
reverence,  as  coming  from  the  chief  warrior 
of  a  great  and  distant  warlike  nation,  who, 
they  took  for  granted  (little  dreaming  that 
his  Britannic  Majesty  of  that  date  had  worn 
a  great  powdered  wig,  but  never  smelt  any 
other  sort  of  powder),  had  always  worn 
it  in  battle.  Eor  anybody  else,  therefore,  to 
wear  it,  would  have  been  irreverent  to  their 
“  great  friend  over  sea  ;  ”  it  must  also  be 
confessed  that  Taonui,  being  well  aware  of 
the  weight ;  (having  once,  in  secret,  tried  the 
armour  on,  after  he  became  king)  ;  had  found 
that  it  would  impede  all  those  movements  of 
active  skill  and  chivalrous  daring  which 
characterise  the  battles  of  the  aborigines.  He 
therefore  displayed  it  simply  as  a  “terror,” 
and  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  over¬ 
sea  English  warrior  aided  the  righteous  battles 
of  the  people  of  Mokau. 

The  result,  however,  was  far  from  gratifying 
to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Mokauries. 
They  won  this  first  battle,  it  is  true,  but  not 
without  considerable  havoc  among  their 
warriors ;  while,  to  add  to  the  chagrin  of  a 
disastrous  victory,  Te  Pomar  himself  carried 
off  in  his  embrace  the  suit  of  sacred  armour. 
The  spears  on  which  it  had  been  elevated  were 
broken  and  cast  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
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armour  was  finally  dragged  by  ropes  through 
the  boundary  river,  and  so  lost  to  the 
Mokauries. 

Tadnui,  on  his  return,  assembled  all  his 
chief  warriors  that  same  night,  and  led  them 
to  the  dark  wood  in  which  was  the  cave  of 
their  great  Idol.  After  sacrificing  some  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  according  to  their 
custom,  while  the  priests  sung  one  of  their 
barbarous  hymns,  the  king  made  all  his  chiefs 
swear  with  him  a  solemn  vow  of  vengeance 
against  Te  Pomar,  and  that  they  never  would 
cease  to  make  war  upon  the  Waikatotos,  till 
he  was  slain,  and  his  male  relations  also, 
while  the  women  were  made  the  slaves  of 
Tadnui.  This  was  accordingly  sworn  by  the 
assembled  chiefs  ;  and  the  priests  informing 
them  that  the  whispers  of  the  Idol  assured 
them  of  success,  they  went  home  very  much 
exalted. 

From  this  night,  scarcely  a  week'  passed 
without  some  skirmishes  of  wandering  parties, 
and  never  a  month  without  either  a  battle  in 
one  or  other  of  the  'pahs  (villages),  or  an 
attempt  of  the  Mokauries  to  surprise  Te  Pomar 
amidst  his  chiefs.  Te  Pomar  acted  grandly  in 
the  affair  of  the  armour.  He  said  he  preferred 
peace  to  war,  and  did  not  like  his  warriors  to 
be  killed  on  account  of  a  battle-dress  which 
nobody  could  wear ;  he  therefore  offered 
magnanimously  to  return  it  to  Tadnui  with 
presents  of  honour,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  then  bury  the  war-club  and  hatchet, 
and  be  friends.  Te  Pomar  merely  stipuJated 
that  the  King  of  the  Mokauries  should 
consent,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  his  retaining 
the  armour  for  the  legs,  simply  to  show  that 
he  had  not  been  compelled  to  surrender  the 
battle-dress,  but  had  done  so  of  his  own  free 
will  and  good  feeling,  and  with  a  desire  that 
all  old  animosities  should  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten. 

To  this  proposal  of  the  renowned  Te  Pomar, 
so  great,  and,  though  coming  from  a  heathen, 
so  Christian-like  in  its  spirit,  Tadnui  sent  the 
most  haughty  and  provoking  reply  he  could 
invent,  viz.  this  :  “  Tadnui  will  rub  the  heads 
of  Te  Pomar’s  warriors  with  cold  potatoes  and 
fish  ;  and  as  for  the  leg-armour,  he  will  take 
Te  Pomar’s  legs  away  from  him  at  the  same 
time.” 

From  this  day,  war  to  the  death  became 
inevitable  between  these  two  great  chiefs. 
Ferocious  descents  upon  each  other’s  villages 
were  made  continually,  during  which  time 
Tadnui  was  secretly  planning  a  general  attack 
by  all  the  warriors  and  fighting -men  he  could 
muster.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready,  he  as¬ 
sembled  his  entire  force  one  night, — crossed 
the  boundary  lines  with  speed,  then  over  a 
broad  river,  and  then  through  a  wood, — by 
which  means  he  came  with  all  Ins  force  upon 
Te  Pomar,  who  thought  it  was  only  a  small 
skirmishing  party,  until  surrounded  by  his 
enemies.  A  great  slaughter  was  the  con¬ 
sequence,  Te  Pomar  falling  among  the  number, 
by  the  hand  of  Tadnui,  who  also  carried  ofl’ 


his  daughter,  Tedra,  with  other  women  of 
his  household,  to  become  slaves.  Further¬ 
more,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  and  to  gratify 
his  vengeance,  for  what  he  chose  to  call  his 
wrongs,  and  the  indignities  put  upon  him, 
Tadnui  cast  the  remains  of  Te  Pomar  among 
a  heap  of  broken  and  worn-out  war  weapons, 
and  domestic  utensils  and  refuse,  preserving 
only  the  large  bone  of  one  leg.  This  he  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  prepared,  and  then  manufac¬ 
tured  into  a  native  flute.  He  made  some 
rude  carvings  over  it,  describing  his  last  great 
battle  and  victory. 

Upon  this  flute  the  king  sometimes  amused 
his  savage  fancies  in  playing  ;  and  on  great 
occasions  he  even  wore  it  round  his  neck 
attached  by  a  leathern  thong.  The  sound  of 
the  instrument  was  truly  strange  and  doleful. 
If  a  leg-bone  could  have  memory,  and  lament 
its  fallen  state,  a  lamentation  to  that  effect 
was  the  only  impression  that  the  ear  of  a  pro¬ 
perly-constituted  human  being  could  derive 
from  the  sound.  But  the  savage  feeling  of 
Taonui  was  far  from  appeased  by  the  death  of 
the  great  Te  Pomar,  whose  noble  character  and 
actions  were  well  remembered  by  the  chiefs 
of  both  the  tribes ;  and  however  silent  the 
Mokauries  might  be  on  the  subject  (because 
after  a  chief  is  dead  his  name  must  never  be 
mentioned),  what  was  in  their  minds  now  and 
then  glanced  forth  accidentally,  which  re¬ 
newed  the  rage  of  the  king.  He,  therefore, 
took  a  wicked  pleasure  in  playing  this  doleful 
flute,  with  which  he  often  celebrated  the 
memory  of  his  final  ■\dctory  over  the  departed 
chief.  In  a  very  short  time,  he  took  to 
wearing  it  constantly  dangling  from  his  neck ; 
and  whenever  he  sat  still,  and  was  not 
smoking,  or  after  he  had  remained  thoughtful 
for  half  an  hour,  he  always  solaced  himself 
with  a  tune  upon  this  unfortunate  flute.  He 
even  taught  his  son,  Waipata,  a  fine  youth  of 
seventeen,  to  play  the  same  hideous  tune,  and 
exhorted  him  to  treasure  up  the  same  vindic¬ 
tive  feelings. 

Meanwhile  Teora,  the  daughter  of  Te 
Pomar,  now  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  fifteen, 
was  a  slave  to  Kaitemata,  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  king — the  oldest  of  them,  the  ugliest,  the 
most  ill-tempered,  and  the  one  he  most  hated. 
He  could  not  venture  to  get  rid  of  this  wife, 
because,  according  to  a  superstition  of  his 
nation,  very  ugly  old  women  who  were  wives 
of  chiefs,  often  became  witches,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  mischief  Kaitemata  might  be 
able  to  do  him,  or  his  goats  and  poultry,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  great  droves  of  wild  pigs. 
So,  to  keep  her  mind  occupied,  and  also  to 
gratify  his  hatred ’of  the  race  of  Te  Pomar, 
he  gave  Tedra  into  her  charge. 

To  the  surprise,  however,  of  tlie  king,  he 
found  that  this  cross  old  wife  neither  beat, 
nor  even  scolded  Teora.  The  old  woman  was 
in  truth,  brought  into  an  amiable  state 
towards  this  young  girl  by  her  sweet  and  for¬ 
giving  disposition.  But  Tadnui  attributed 
this  to  a  different  cause — that  of  want  ol 
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respect  to  himself ;  and,  having  removed 
Teora  to  another  of  his  wives,  he  ordered  his 
son  Waipata  to  give  her  a  beating  over  the 
shoulders  every  day  with  a  whip  made  of 
strips  of  dogskin. 

Now,  the  youth  did  not  dare  to  disobey  ; 
but  as  he  had  the  utmost  repugnance  to  strike 
this  young  girl,  he  contrived  to  administer 
the  blows  in  a  way  not  to  give  the  slightest 
pain — in  fact,  after  a  few  mornings,  Teora 
ceased  to  shed  tears  at  the  indignity,  but  only 
held  down  her  head,  and  smiled  amidst  her 
blushes.  She  even,  after  a  few  days,  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  during  the  beating, 
on  the  subject  of  her  conversion  to  Christianity. 

The  king  was  not  long  in  finding  out  how 
he  was  again  cheated.  He  sent  his  son  otf  to 
a  distant  hunting-ground,  with  orders  not  to 
speak  for  three  months  and  three  days  ;  and 
then  sat  himself  down  to  consider  what  cruelty 
he  should  inflict  upon  Teora.  He  could  not 
condescend  to  raise  his  hand  against  her, 
considering  it  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  king 
and  a  valiant  warrior  ;  but,  after  mature  re¬ 
flection,  he  resolved  to  wound  her  in  another 
way.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  her  into 
his  presence  and  made  her  dance,  amidst  her 
deep  sighs  and  lamentations,  while  he  played 
upon  the  doleful  flute,  in  its  loudest  and  most 
discordant  tones,  in  celebration  of  his  triumph 
over  her  noble-spirited  father. 

Having  gratified  his  remorseless  love  of 
vengeance,  he  betook  himself  to  a  wood  at 
some  distance,  and  seating  himself  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  began  to  smoke  and  meditate  on  all 
that  had  occurred  before  he  became  kmg  of 
Mokau  ;  till  gradually  he  fell  into  a  train 
of  speculations  on  his  present  state,  and  laid 
plans  for  provoking  fresh  hostilities  with  the 
Waikatotos,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  sub¬ 
jugating  them  under  his  own  rule,  or  else 
driving  them  away,  and  seizing  upon  their 
country.  The  sun  had  now  set,  and  his  pipe 
was  laid  aside,  but  he  still  continued  occupied 
with  these  thoughts. 

The  tree  beneath  which  the  king  was  sitting 
commanded  a  treble  prospect.  There  was  the 
dark  forest  itself,  with  its  great  trunks,  its 
winding  ways,  deep  nooks,  and  down-sweeping 
masses  of  thick,  broad-leaved  foliage  ;  and 
there  was  an  open  space  on  the  left,  that  led 
downwards  to  a  grassy  glen,  covered  with 
rich  beds  of  the  greenest  grass,  over  which, 
at  intervals,  lay  clusters  of  the  tea-tree  shrub 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  crimson  fuchsia,  over¬ 
run  by  a  creeper  with  little  white,  bell-shaped 
blossoms,  the  glen  terminating  in  several 
vistas  of  wild  loveliness  and  changeful  colour 
in  the  fading  light.  To  the  right,  there  was 
a  large  break  in  the  forest,  through  which  an 
undulating  sweep  of  land  appeared,  clothed 
with  numerous  armies  of  feather-leaved  ferns, 
of  red  and  of  russet  hue,  that  stood  in  separate 
divisions,  over  which  continually  went  flutter¬ 
ing  a  number  of  black  and  white  moths,  like 
bean-flowers  dancing  adrift  on  the  wind  ;  and 
beyond  the  curling  crests  of  the  dense  arrays 


of  these  vegetable  warriors,  stretched  away 
long  swamps  of  tohi-tohi  grass,  flanked  by  a 
dark  wall  of  bulrushes,  till  the  swamp  reached 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  indigo-shaded 
mountains — over  the  heads  of  which,  j)ale 
blue  and  grey  mountains  were  seen,— over 
whose  heads  again,  snow-white  tops  and 
peaks  were  just  visible,  mingled  with  soft 
clouds  and  filmy  vapours. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  mind  of  the 
king  was  at  all  occupied  with  this  beautiful 
scenery  ;  he  had  only  chosen  this  spot  as  his 
favourite  smoking  and  meditating  seat,  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  anyy)«A,  and  the 
little  chance  of  being  disturbed.  But  now,  as 
the  shades  of  evening  were  commg  on,  he 
prepared  to  depart ;  for,  though  a  thoroughly 
valiant  warrior,  and  also  one  of  the  bravest 
of  men  in  his  mind,  considering  the  amount 
of  his  superstitious  belief,  he  shared  a  portion 
of  the  alarm  common  to  all  his  nation  at  any 
prospect  of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark. 
Before  he  rose,  however,  he  took  up  his  flute, 
performed  his  usual  tune  of  triumph  upon  it, 
and,  being  in  a  state  of  considerable  elasticity 
of  spirit,  finished  with  a  long  insulting  squeal 
— a  despicable  quavering  of  the  doleful  in¬ 
strument,  expressive  of  his  splenetic  scorn 
and  contempt  for  the  memory  of  the  dead 
king,  Te  Pomar.  As  he  concluded,  however, 
and  before  he  had  arisen  from  his  seat,  the 
last  part  of  the  strain,  or  rather,  the  vile 
squeahng,  was  repeated  by  the  forest  echoes 
— then  by  the  echoes  from  the  glen,  each 
time  with  certain  modifications — then  from 
the  vistas  beyond  the  glen — then,  from  the 
undulating  land,  with  its  armies  of  ferns — 
still  with  gradations  that  had  now  become 
harmonious — till  finally,  the  echoes  took  it  up 
from  various  parts  of  the  distant  mountains, 
and  gradually  modulated  and  swelled  into  a 
noble  strain  of  music.  It  was  grand,  martial, 
and  solemn,  like  the  lofty  death-march  of 
some  great  hero. 

Tadnui  sat  listening  with  a  puzzled  expres¬ 
sion  of  awe.  The  march  was  not  repeated ; 
all  around  was  silent.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  understand,  nor  what  he  should  fear.  Yet, 
somehow  or  other,  he  associated  it  with  the 
tune  of  triumph  he  had  just  been  playing, 
and  consequently  with  the  memory  of  Te 
Pomar.  Should  he  fear  any  one  dead,  whom 
he  had  defied  and  overthrown  while  living  ? 
No  : — and  yet, — ^the  dead  were  often  able  to 
come  back,  and  then  they  were  tapu  (sacred), 
or  at  all  events  able  to  do  harm,  and  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  air  was  getting  dark. 

It  was  now  twilight,  and  as  the  king  had 
no  means  immediately  at  hand  of  procuring  a 
lighted  stick,  without  the  protection  of  which 
no  Mokaurie  likes  to  be  out  at  night  alone, 
he  started  up,  and  strode  out  of  the  forest. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  became 
ashamed  of  his  recent  discomposure  of  mind, 
and  proportionately  indignant  at  the  cause. 
Eecovering  himself  with  a  scornful  toss  of  the 
head,  he  presently  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
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he  had  really  heard  no  such  thing — ^it  was  a 
dream — he  had  fallen  asleep  without  knowing 
it,  and  was  asleep  when  he  had  fancied  him¬ 
self  awake.  How  should  such  mu.sic  proceed 
fi-om  the  vile  flute  ?  It  was  not  possible.  He 
would  play  again,  as  he  walked  homeward  ; 
and  following  up  this  intent,  his  fingers  dropt 
mechanically  upon  the  flute.  But  his  hand 
was  instantly  withdrawn,  and  his  eyes  stared 
down  at  the  instrument, — for  the  bone  was  in 
a  state  of  vibration  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Taonui  gave  a  short  cough, — deliberated  a 
moment — then,  passing  the  thong  over  his 
head,  by  which  the  flute  was  suspended,  he 
raised  his  hand  behind  his  head,  and  flinging 
it  as  far  from  him  as  possible,  hastened  home¬ 
ward  with  long  strides. 

Fifty  or  sixty  paces — and  he  came  to  a 
pause.  Stamping  on  the  earth  with  rage,  he 
turned  about,  and  hurried  back  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  flung  the  flute — found  it — 
snatched  it  up  in  his  grasp,  and  raising  his 
arm  high  in  the  air,  he  shook  the  flute  at  the 
distant  mountains  with  furious  gesticulations 
of  menace  and  defiance.  All  the  vibration  in 
the  bone  had  now  ceased,  and  hanging  it 
round  his  neck  as  before,  he  again  turned 
his  steps  towards  his  village,  which  he  just 
managed  to  reach  before  dark. 

From  this  time  Taonui  did  not  lead  a  very 
pleasant  life.  His  mind  was  not  at  ease  ;  he 
scorned  the  whole  thing,  and  yet  he  could  not 
dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  He  did  not  feel  a 
wish  for  some  time  to  play  his  old  tune  again 
upon  the  flute, — in  fact,  though  nothing  could 
have  made  him  own  it  to  himself,  he  did  not 
exactly  like  to  venture.  Very  soon  this 
thought  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  It  was 
unbearable  ;  and  he  instantly  took  the  flute, 
and  played  as  before.  Nothing  came  of  it. 
Ah,  but  would  he  play  in  the  evening,  in  some 
distant  place,  near  the  echoes,  and  alone  ?  Yes, 
undoubtedly  he  would — not  now,  perhaps — 
not  this  instant — but  whenever  he  took  it  into 
his  head. 

Meanwhile,  he  would  not  revoke  nor  relax 
the  punishment  of  exile  and  silence,  to  which 
he  had  sentenced  his  favourite  son,  Waipata  ; 
and  as  for  Teora,  though  he  did  not  again 
order  her  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  doleful 
flute,  he  devised  a  new  cruelty  towards  her, 
by  compelling  her  to  live  in  a  hut  within 
sight  of  the  unburied  remains  of  Te  Pomar. 

But,  why  not  play  the  flute  again  in  some 
solitary  spot,  and  in  the  evening,  by  way  of 
defiance  to  his  dream,  and  setting  the  trouble¬ 
some  recollection  at  rest,  for  ever  ?  Why 
not,  indeed — why  not,  then,  at  once  ? 

Taonui  accordingly  walked  forth  the  next 
evening  to  a  remote,  open  space,  which 
had  once  been  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  presented  the  strange  appearance  of 
a  number  of  small  funnel-shaped  craters. 
The  track  was  surrounded  by  russet-coloured 
regiments  of  ferns,  sow-thistles,  swamps  of 
peat-bogs,  with  here  and  there  a  dragon-tree. 
The  oidy  other  object  was  the  ruined  tomb 


of  a  great  chief,  visible  at  some  three  hundred 
yards  distance  in  the  back-ground.  It  was  half 
overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  Its  form 
was  that  of  a  log-hut  without  a  door,  and 
having  a  huge  projecting  roof,  supported  with 
heads  of  hideous  figures,  carved  out  of  tree- 
trunks,  whose  eyes  were  formed  of  pawa,  or 
pearl  shells,  which  had  a  most  grimly  melan¬ 
choly  effect  in  the  distance.  The  intervals 
in  the  wood-work  of  the  tomb  were  filled  up 
with  decorations  of  coloured  stones,  shells, 
and  the  feathers  of  the  green  and  golden 
cuckoo  and  the  albatross.  To  keep  off  the 
sacrilegious,  there  had  been  a  row  of  low 
palings  all  round  it,  painted  red — the  New 
Zealand  colour  for  mourning ;  but  as  it  is  a 
rule  never  to  repair  a  tomb,  they  had  nearly 
all  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  presented  here 
and  there  a  prong  or  fang  of  dingy  red. 

This  mausoleum  being  tapu,  or  sacred, 
Taonui  had  selected  it,  with  a  vague  feeling, 
that  if  the  ghost  of  Te  Pomar,  or  any  devilish 
spirit  should  come,  in  consequence  of  his  per¬ 
formance  on  the  flute,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  tomb  in  the  background  into 
which  he  might  thrust  the  devil,  or  retreat 
himself,  if  the  evil  one  was  too  strong  for  him. 
He  thought  this  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of 
the  tomb,  because  all  spirits  understood  one 
another.  The  king  defied  all  mortal  men, 
and  spirits  too — only  he  did  not  feel  so  secure 
as  to  the  results  of  a  contest  vdth  the  latter. 

To  this  desolate  track  came  the  King  of 
Mokau,  a  number  of  wild  hogs  rushing  gruffly 
away  at  his  approach,  and  taking  his  stand 
among  the  volcanic  remains,  where  great 
stones  of  pumice  and  ledges  of  lava,  half- 
covered  with  rank  moss,  interspersed  with 
white  violets  and  the  New  Zealand  daisy,  or 
half  hidden  in  brushwood,  formed  a  sort  of 
centre  to  the  uncouth  region,  he  turned  him¬ 
self  on  all  sides,  to  ascertain  that  he  was  alone, 
and  that  nothing  could  come  upon  him  by 
surprise.  He  then  took  up  the  doleful  flute — 
and  commenced  playing.  Nothing  came  of 
it  for  some  time,  except  that  the  bone  began 
to  vibrate  under  his  fingers  in  a  manner  that 
much  disturbed  him :  still,  he  would  not 
desist,  and  concluded  with  a  squealing  flourish 
of  insult  to  the  memory  of  Te  Pomar. 

The  flute  vibrated  with  electrical  force,  and 
shot  forth  sparks  at  every  pore.  Taonui’s 
fingers  had  instinctively  dropped  it ;  and,  after 
a  moment’s  pause,  he  distinctly  heard  the 
same  grand  death-march  as  before,  not  by  an 
accumulation  of  modulating  echoes,  over  dis¬ 
tant  mountains,  but  appearing  to  issue  from 
the  flute  itself,  though  with  a  dim  and  smo¬ 
thered  sound,  as  if  buried  in  the  recesses  of 
the  bone. 

Taonui  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  as  well 
he  might,  with  such  a  flute  hanging  from  his 
neck.  The  music  ceased.  The  king,  in  move¬ 
less  astonishment,  continued  staring  down 
at  the  flute  for  some  minutes  after  it  had 
become  silent.  It  was  again  a  flute  as  before 
— the  leg-bone  of  his  former  enemy.  He 
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slowly  approached  his  hand  down  to  it, — and 
touched  it  with  one  finger.  No  sound  came 
from  it,  and  it  had  no  vibration.  He  glanced 
all  round  him  with  a  rapid  stare — then  a  deli¬ 
berate  scrutiny — and  then  his  eyes  were  again 
rivetted  upon  the  flute. 

Presently,  his  savage  pride,  and  all  the 
recollections  of  his  warrior-deeds,  came  to 
make  him  boil  with  rage  at  the  dismay  he 
had  been  made  to  feel, — and,  seizing  the  flute 
with  fury,  he  began  to  blow  into  it,  and 
play  with  all  his  might. 

In  spite  of  himself,  and  of  all  his  intentions 
and  eflbrts,  the  tune  of  scorn  and  triumph, 
he  began  with,  by  long  wailing  notes,  echoes, 
and  moaning  transitions,  modulated  into  the 
grand  death-march  of  a  hero  ! 

He  dropped  the  flute  ;  but  the  strain  was 
instantly  repeated  all  round  his  head,  in  tones 
of  thunder  !  It  swelled — it  rolled — it  was  in 
the  air  all  round  him — its  great  gongs  and 
shell-cymbals  were  now  thundering  and  bash¬ 
ing  and  booming  round  his  feet — it  came 
in  ear-crashing  bursts  from  the  funnel 
mouths  of  the  volcano-craters — it  again  be¬ 
came  measured  and  sustained,  and  swept 
away  over  the  blocks  of  lava  and  pumice,  and 
over  all  the  rank  vegetation,  and  settled  above 
the  roof  of  the  ruined  mausoleum.  Taonui 
staggered  hither  and  thither  with  each 
change  of  place  in  this  tremendous  orchestra, 
and,  glaring  at  the  roof  of  the  mausoleum,  he 
gasped  for  breath,  and  whirled  his  arms  aloft, 
with  a  sort  of  madly-defying  dismay.  Whereat, 
the  tall  wooden-carved  figures  with  pearl-shell 
eyes,  all  dropped  their  lower  jaws,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  arms — seeing  which,  Taonui,  with 
a  yell  of  horror,  fled  fast  away,  followed  by 
a  long  succession  of  similar  yells  from  the 
fallen  jaws  of  the  figures  of  the  tomb  ! 

Without  intending  to  imply  that  any  of 
these  extraordinary  scenes  were  the  work  of 
the  renowned  witches  of  New  Zealand,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  fact 
that  makutu,  or  witchcraft,  was  most  im¬ 
plicitly  believed  in  by  the  Mokaurie  tribe, 
as  by  nearly  all  the  other  tribes,  and  is,  to 
this  day,  most  fully  believed  in  by  all  who 
remain  unconverted,  and  even  by  some  of 
these, —  who  say  “the  dibble  (devil)  is  too 
strong  to  let  go.”  Even  so  recently  as  1844, 
a  celebrated  witch  of  Waikato,  named  Eko, 
possessed  such  power  over  the  imaginations 
of  the  people,  that  having  been  insulted  by  a 
gay  young  Maori  fellow,  she  calmly  told  him 
a  few  days  afterwards  that  she  had  taken  out 
his  heart — it  was  gone  !  Fully  impressed 
with  this  belief  the  poor  young  fellow  actually 
died. 

From  whatever  cause  he  conjectured  the 
recent  events  to  have  proceeded,  not  one  word 
to  anybody,  of  any  part  of  them,  spake  the 
king.  In  deep  and  sullen  silence  he  brooded 
over  the  business,  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  less  he  understood  it,  and  the  less 
could  his  haughty  and  overbearing  nature 
endure  the  sense  of  defeat  which  he  felt  he 
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had  suffered  from  the  flute.  Of  course  he 
identified  this  leg -bone  instrument  with  his 
ancient  foe,  Te  Pomar.  But,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Here  was  he,  the  King  of  the 
Mokauries — and  here  was  the  leg-bone  of  his 
slain  enemy,  who  had  several  times  triumphed 
over  him  : — which  was  to  be  the  master,  and 
make  the  other  tremble  and  do  his  bidding  ? 
The  answer  was  simple.  The  King  of  Mokau 
must  be  the  master.  Is  he  to  be  alarmed  by 
his  own  music — the  loud  sounds  he  chooses 
to  produce  ?  And  if  witches  have  meddled 
with  the  wooden  images  of  the  tapu  house  of 
a  dead  chief,  so  as  to  make  them  gape  and  yell 
— let  the  witches  go  and  live  in  the  tomb,  if 
they  like,  and  dare  to  do  so.  All  this  is 
nothing  to  Taonui,  who  is  a  great  warrior, 
and  lord  of  all  Mokau. 

Thus  did  the  king  silently  reflect,  while 
seated  alone  on  the  roof  of  his  royal  house  ; 
solacing  himself,  however,  with  a  pipe,  or  by 
chewing  cowdie  gum  and  roasted  bull-rush 
root.  Sometimes  he  condescended  to  relieve 
his  spleen  by  abusing  his  queen — the  lady 
who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as 
his  chief  wife  ; — but  never  did  he  deign  to 
breathe  a  word  of  the  mixed  wonder  and 
awe  of  his  recent  affair  with  the  flute. 

While  seated  in  this  way,  one  evening,  he 
saw  a  chief  hastening  towards  his  house  with 
manifest  signs  of  alarm — and  presently  another 
— and  soon  a  third.  The  king  came  down 
from  his  seat  on  the  roof,  and  went  out  to 
meet  them.  They  all  came  with  the  same 
story.  The  unburied  remains  of  the  late 
King  of  the  Waikatotos  (they  avoided  mention¬ 
ing  his  name  aloud)  which  had  been  cast  to 
perish  among  rubbish  within  sight  of  the  hut 
where  his  daughter  the  slave  Teora  dwelt, 
were  coming  to  life  again — not  in  the  form  of 
a  warrior,  but  in  the  form  of  a  spirit. 

Taonui  was  about  to  cry  out  angrily  that 
he  did  not  believe  it — but  he  checked  himself, 
and  accompanied  the  chiefs  in  silence  ;  for  he 
did  believe  it. 

When  they  arrived  within  view  of  the 
mound  of  rubbish  on  which  the  body  of  the 
once  great  Te  Pomar  had  been  flung,  they  all 
stopped  abruptly.  Luminous  mists  and  violet- 
coloured  flakes  of  light  were  gleaming  all 
over  the  mound,  and  beautiful  meteors  were 
dancing  above  it.  The  chiefs  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  king  decamped  with  sudden  ejacu¬ 
lations — for  it  is  considered  no  disgrace  in  a 
warrior  to  be  afraid  of  spirits.  But  Taonui, 
though  he  heartily  wished  himself  a  hundred 
miles  away,  firmly  held  his  ground,  and 
watched  the  spectral  appearances. 

Perplexed  to  the  utmost,  he  mechanically 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  hut  with  a  vague 
notion  in  his  mind,  or  rather  in  his  impulses, 
of  killing  Teora  as  the  probable  cause  of  all 
this.  Arriving  at  the  door,  who  should  he 
see  but  his  old  discarded  wife  Kaitemata,  who 
had  taken  up  her  abode  with  Teora !  This 
seemed  to  explain  everything  to  the  king. 
All  the  recent  magical  events  v.^ere  revealed 
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to  him  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  imme¬ 
diately  walked  away  with  a  lofty  scowl.  Is 
Taonuijthen,  the  victim  of  makuiu  (witchcraft), 
— and  is  the  mind  of  a  great  chief  to  be  rent 
and  tortured  by  devils  % 

Feeling  convinced  that  old  Kaitemata  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief — for  had  she 
not  favoured  the  slave-daughter  of  his  enemy 
from  the  first? — the  king  came  to  the  resolution 
of  destroying  both  of  them  at  one  blow.  He, 
however,  desired  to  do  this  by  some  means 
which  should  take  effect  so  unexpectedly,  and 
without  his  laying  a  hand  or  weapon  upon 
either  of  them,  that  there  should  be  no  excuse 
for  spirits  to  interfere  in  their  favour.  Such 
was  the  sophistry  with  which  he  deceived 
himself.  As  for  the  plan  itself,  his  territory 
offered  several  local  advantages  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  of,  apparently,  accidental  destruction. 

The  interior  of  New  Zealand  contains  so 
many  natural  wonders,  that  it  need  not  require 
any  great  stretch  of  imagination  among  the 
natives  to  pass  over  to  the  supernatural.  As 
one,  among  the  various  proofs  of  this  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  will  present  the  reader 
with  an  extract  from  the  travels  of  Mr. 
George  French  Angas,in  New  Zealand,  whose 
unpretending  volumes  are  crowded  with 
curious  facts  and  interesting  information. 

I  visited  the  boiling  springs  which  issue  from 
the  side  of  a  steep  mountain  above  Te  Rapa. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  them;  they 
i  burst  out,  bubbling  up  from  little  orifices  in  the 
I  ground,  which  are  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
;  diameter,  and  the  steam  rushes  out  in  clouds  with 
!  considerable  force  :  the  hill-side  is  covered  with 

I  them,  and  a  river  of  hot  water  runs  down  into  the 

i  lake.  The  soil  around  is  a  red  and  white  clay, 

'  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
gas :  pyrites  also  occur.  Several  women  were 
busy  cooking  baskets  of  potatoes  over  some  of  the 
smaller  orifices ;  leaves  and  fern  were  laid  over 
the  holes,  upon  which  the  food  was  placed ;  I 
tasted  some  of  the  potatoes,  and  they  were 
capitally  done. 

“  About  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  swampy  flat,  I  met  with  a  number  of 
boiling  ponds ;  some  of  them  of  very  large 
dimensions.  We  forded  a  river  flowing  swiftly 
towards  the  lake,  which  is  fed  by  the  snows 
j  melting  in  the  vallies  of  the  Tongariro.  In  many 
j  places  in  the  bed  of  this  river,  the  water  boils  up 
from  the  subterranean  springs  beneath,  suddenly 
changing  the  temperature  of  the  stream,  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  the  individual  -who  may  be 
crossing.  Along  whole  trades  of  ground  I  heard 
the  water  boiling  violently  beneath  the  crust  over 
which  I  was  treading.  It  is  very  dangerous 
travelling,  for  if  the  crust  should  break,  scalding 
to  death  must  ensue.  I  am  told  the  Roturua 
natives,  who  build  their  houses  over  the  hot 
springs  in  that  district,  for  the  sake  of  constant 
warmth  at  night,  frequently  meet  with  fatal 
;  accidents  of  this  kind : — it  has  happened  that  when 

a  party  have  been  dancing  on  the  floor,  the  crust 
has  given  way,  and  the  convivial  assembly  have 
been  suddenly  swallowed  up  in  the  boiling  cauldron 
beneath !  Some  of  the  ponds  are  ninety  feet  in 
cu’cumference,  filled  with  transparent  pale  blue 


boiling  water,  sending  up  columns  of  steam. 
Channels  of  boiling  water  run  along  the  groimd 
in  every  direction,  and  the  surface  of  this  cal¬ 
careous  flat  around  the  margin  of  the  boiling 
ponds  is  covered  with  beautiful  encrustations  of 
lime  and  alum,  in  some  parts  forming  flat  saucer¬ 
like  figures.  Husks  of  maize,  moss,  and  branches 
of  vegetable  substances  were  encrusted  in  the 
same  manner.  I  also  observed  small  deep  holes 
or  wells  here  and  there  amongst  the  grass  and 
rushes,  from  two  inches  to  as  many  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  with  boiling  mud,  that  rises  up  in 
large  bubbles  as  thick  as  hasty-pudding :  these 
mud  pits  send  up  a  strong  sulphureous  smell. 
Although  the  ponds  boiled  violently,  I  noticed 
small  flies  waUcing  swiftly,  or  rather  running  on 
their  surface.  The  steam  that  rises  from  these 
boiling  springs  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  appearing  like  the  jets  from  a  number  of 
steam-engines.”  Vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  114,  115. 

To  a  certain  cavern,  beneath  which  the 
king  knew  there  was  one  of  these  boiling 
springs,  he  determined  to  send  both  Teora 
and  Kaitemata,  as  soon  as  he  had  hewed  away 
the  pumice  floor  to  so  thin  a  substance,  that 
it  would  be  certain,  before  long,  to  crack  and 
fall  in  with  their  weight.  He  should  thus 
be  rid  of  two  witches — for  that  they  were 
such,  he  now  regarded  as  an  ascertamed  fact. 

Of  this,  if  any  additional  proof  were  needed, 
the  king  received  further  confirmation  that 
very  evening.  A  Maori  runner  came  from 
the  distant  hunting-ground  where  Taonui  had 
exiled  his  son  Waipata,  on  account  of  the 
favour  he  had  shown  to  Teora,  to  inform  him 
that  Waipata  had  secret  communications  with 
the  young  slave-girl,  who  had  induced  him 
to  abandon  the  religion  of  Tohunga,  and  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  ;  and,  finally,  that  his  son 
had  gone  mad,  and  wore  trousers  ! 

Taonui,  smothering  his  indignant  fury, 
still  preserved  a  haughty  silence,  not  un¬ 
touched  with  an  air  of  melancholy,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  humiliating  fall  of  Waipata. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  his  son  had  gone 
mad.  Vengeance  and  the  boiling  springs 
were,  however,  at  hand  ;  and  he  now  hastened 
to  his  preliminary  work  in  the  cavern. 


THE  PENNY  SAVED; 

A  BLUE-BOOK  CATECHISM. 


Rising  Young  Operative.  ‘^Please,  father, 
what  is  a  blue-book  ?  ” 

Paternal  Operative.  “A  blue-book  is  a  thick 
heavy  catechism  done  up  in  blue  covers.” 

“  What  is  it  for  ?  ” — “  Why,  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  sets  some  of  its  Members  to  inquire 
about  a  subject,  and  hear  evidence  quietly 
in  a  room  for  to  get  at  facts,  they  print  the 
evidence  and  so  on,  and  send  it  to  all  the 
other  Members,  so  that  they  may  read  and 
know  the  facts.” 

“  What  is  that  blue-book  you  have  bor¬ 
rowed  to  read  ?  ” — “  It  is  all  about  Savings 
Banks.” 

“But  do  not  the  Parliament  men  know 
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all  about  Savings  Banks  already  I  ” — “  Not  a 
bit.  That’s  why  they  have  to  make  these 
huge  blue-books  to  tell  ’em.  This  one  is  on 
the  ‘  Savings  of  the  Middle  and  Working 
Classes.’  As  secretary  to  our  shop-savings’ 
club,  I  was  examined  as  one  of  the  witnesses.” 

Inquisitive  Shop-7nate.  Don’t  you  think  it 
is  a  blest  hardship  that  if  a  man  saves  enough 
to  buy  a  bit  of  land  he  is  not  able  by  law  to 
do  so  ?  ” — “  Why,  for  sums  between  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  hundred  pounds  it ’s  shockingly 
difficult  to  get  good  and  safe  investments  of 
any  sort  from  the  present  state  of  the  law.” 

“  If  you  want  to  buy  a  bit  of  land  you  can’t, 
— especially  if  it  is  mortgaged, — can  you  ?  ” 
— “Not  by  no  means.  Why  it  costs  more 
than  the  land  is  worth  to  what  they  call 
‘  investigate  the  title.’  ” 

“Then  people  can’t  club  small  sums  and 
be  partners  in  an  enterprise,  can  they  1  ” — ■“  Oh, 
bless  you,  no  !  If  they  do  so  without  a 
Charter  or  an  Act  of  Parliament,  every  one 
of  them  is  responsible  to  no  end  of  money.” 

“  And  people  who  know  what  they  ’re  about 
don’t,  eh  ?  ” — “  No,  indeed.  If  a  man  has  fifty 
pounds,  he  can’t  say  he  will  subscribe  five  to  a 
concern  and  lose  so  much  if  it  fail.  He  must 
be  ready  to  lose  all  his  fifty  if  it  fails.  People 
with  five  hundred  pounds  to  invest,  can’t 
invest  fifty  as  a  share  in  such  an  enterprise 
and  go  no  further.  They  must  risk  all  their 
five  hundred  on  the  venture,  though  they  are 
sure  of  only  getting  profit  on  the  five.  So 
they  don’t  invest  in  that  way  when  they  ’re 
prudent ;  but  the  reckless  do.” 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ]  ” — “  The  Law 
of  Partnership.” 

“  But  does  not  that  affect  the  rich  as  well?” 
— “Yes,  but  a  larger  enterprise,  with  money 
at  command,  affords  to  buy  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  Charter,  but  that  luxury  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  a  little  undertaking.” 

“  What  do  you  call  a  little  undertaking  ?  ” — 
“  A  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor  ;  or  a  Society  for  Building  Baths 
and  Washhouses,  or  anything  of  that  sort— 
any  local  improvement  of  a  humble  character 
is  too  small  to  afford  a  Charter.” 

“  Why,  what  then  does  a  Charter  cost  ?  ” 
— “  Some  hundreds.  The  Charter  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  cost 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  eightpence  ;  out 
of  which  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  eightpence  went  in 
pure  fees  to  the  Crown  officers.  Here  it  is  all 
down  in  the  blue-book.” 

“  Indeed !  Well,  well,  what  next  ?  “  Why 

the  next  thing  was  that  six  or  a  dozen  similar 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
finding  the  cost  of  a  Charter,  abandoned  their 
benevolent  designs.” 

“What  good  would  a  Charter  have  done 
them  ?  Why  couldn’t  they  go  on  without 
it?” — “A  Charter  would  have  placed  them 
out  of  the  law  of  partnership,  and  enabled  the 
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projectors  and  supporters  of  the  charity  to 
contribute  to  it  according  to  their  means. 
Without  it  they  would  be  responsible  for  its 
success  with  all  their  property.” 

“  Is  that  the  law  of  partnership  ?  ” — “  Yes. 
By  the  English  law  of  partnership,  all  partners 
are  answerable  with  their  "whole  substance 
for  the  acts  of  any  one.” 

“  You  say  by  the  English  law ;  but  does 
not  the  same  law  exist  in  other  countries  ?  ” — 
“  Certainly  not.  All  civilised  countries  differ 
from  England  in  the  law  of  partnership. 
They  have  either  partnerships  in  which  the 
responsibility  is  altogether  limited,  the  limit 
being  in  each  case  known ;  or  they  have  a 
kind  of  partnership  called  commandite ^ 

“  And  what  is  commandite  partnership  ?  ” 
— “  Here  you  have  it  :  The  partnership  en 
commandite  allows  any  number  of  men  to 
subscribe  money  to  an  undertaking  in  a 
limited  amount ;  they  are  the  commanditaires^ 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  perform  any  act 
of  management ;  the  managers  of  any  part¬ 
nership  en  comrna7idite  become  responsible 
with  all  their  property.” 

“  Is  not  that  the  same  as  if  the  managers 
of  an  English  partnership  borrowed  the  money 
supplied  elsewhere  hj  commanditaires  — “No, 
it  is  not.  The  lender  is  a  creditor  with  other 
creditors,  but  the  commanditaire  can  have  no 
claim  until  all  other  creditors  are  paid.  A 
firm  that  borrows,  multiplies  its  liabilities ; 
monies  advanced  en  commandite  multiplies 
strength.”  . 

“  Does  the  English  law  deter  people  from 
speculation  ?  ” — “  Quite  the  contrary,  it  per¬ 
verts  wholesome  enterprise  into  a  gambler’s 
risk,  and  converts  numerous  undertakings 
into  speculations  which  would  otheiuvise  be  fit 
for  prudent  men  to  patronise,  to  an  extent 
suited  to  their  means.  It  filters  out  sensible 
people,  and  lets  the  reckless  pass  through  into 
the  management  of  valuable  projects.” 

“How  does  this  act  upon  us  handicrafts¬ 
men  and  operatives  ?” — “  Not  directly,  in  this 
latter  point  of  view.  His  labour  is  his  capital. 
It  is  not  much  to  him  to  lose  his  all  of  cash. 
But  it  deters  people  of  the  middle  class — people 
with  three  hundred  pounds  or  four  hundred 
pounds  capital,  and  others  of  a  higher  class 
than  that — from  sharing  in  a  great  number  of 
small  undertakings  which  are  of  true  value  to 
the  poor.  The  law  of  partnership  in  England 
needs  revision,  and  will  be  revised  ;  but  the 
direct  wants  of  the  poor  man  can  be  met 
without  revising  it.” 

“  How  does  it  act  directly  on  the  poor  ?  ” — “  It 
is  a  rich  man’s  law.  If  working-men  combine 
for  any  purposes  of  industry,  one  may  defraud 
the  rest  of  all  the  common  stock,  or  any  paH 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  redress  for  the  defrauded 
parties— no  redress  of  any  certain  kind,  or  of 
a  kind  cheaply  attainable.” 

“  What  sort  of  law'  ought  we  to  have, 
then  ?  ” — “  An  extension  of  an  Act  that  they 
already  have  to  protect  Friendly  Societies, 
which  should  protect  also  Industrial  Assoeia- 
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tions  ;  make  them  legal  under  a  law  all  their 
own,  enable  them  to  bring  disputes  before  a 
magistrate,  and  summarily  punish  any  one 
among  them  who  should  act  dishonestly  to¬ 
wards  the  rest.” 

And  these  Industrial  Associations,  what  do 
the  workmen  want  with  them  ?  ” — “  Well,  I  ’ll 
tell  you.  Look  at  my  case.  Once  I  worked 
as  journeyman  to  a  rich  man,  who  established 
with  his  capital  a  large  shop,  and  bought  for 
himself  a  country-house.  He  lives  in  his 
countiy-house,  and  seldom  sees  his  shop ;  he 
pays  wages  to  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
receives  their  work,  and  sells  it  to  the  public 
at  a  price  which  enables  him  to  pay  a  manager 
for  overlooking  us,  and  live  at  ease  upon  the 
surplus,  doing  nothing.  That  made  us  think 
that  if  some  of  us,  who  were  steady,  clubbed 
together  to  maintain  a  shop,  we  might  sell 
our  work  in  it  ourselves,  and  so  divide  among 
ourselves  the  profit  of  our  labour ;  it  goes 
now  to  a  master  who  does  nothing,  and  whose 
sole  advantage  over  us  is  that  of  having 
capital.” 

“But  your  Associations  might  not  answer  ?  ” 
— “  Perhaps  not ;  but  what  we  say  is,  that  the 
law  gives  to  a  rich  man  power  to  use  us,  and 
compels  us  to  be  used.  It  is  at  our  own  peril  if 
we  club  our  work  together  and  try  to  get  the 
entire  value  of  om’  kibour  for  ourselves  ;  no 
law  protects  us  against  one  cheat  among  a 
hundred  companions.  We  say  that  we  are 
not  free  men,  if  we  have  not  a  right  to  earn 
our  bread  in  any  honest  way  we  can.  It ’s 
very  likely  most  of  us  would  still  prefer  to 
work  for  certain  wages  ;  and  we ’d  be  well 
content  to  do  so  if  we  did  so  by  our  own  free 
choice  ;  but  we  are  not  content  because  we 
have  not  liberty  of  action.” 

“  Wliat  do  you  want,  then  ?  ” — “  Why  we 
cannot  now  associate  without  making  our¬ 
selves  a  Joint-Stock  Company,  and  coming 
under  a  parcel  of  laws  made  for  people  who 
can  wrap  up  every  penny  we  have  in  a  five- 
pound  note.  We  want  extended  reading  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  so  that  we  may 
have  liberty  to  combine  our  labours  if  we 
please,  and  cheap  protection,  when  we  do  so, 
against  one  another.  We  want  no  special 
advantages.  We  only  want  our  arms  untied; 
free-trade  in  labour.  Let  us  find  out  for  our¬ 
selves  what  is  good  for  us  ;  don’t  hinder  us 
from  any  fair  attempt  to  turn  our  money  to 
advantage  ;  don’t  compel  us  to  work  for  a 
master  and  put  by  our  money  in  the  Savings 
Banks,  or  Three  per  Cents.  It  may  be  some 
of  you  are  right  in  saying  that  is  best  for  us. 
Perhaps  it  is.  If  it  is,  we  shall  find  it  out 
also,  never  fear.  But  let  us  find  it  out ;  don’t 
dictate  to  us,  leave  us  free  to  act ;  and  then, 
if  we  go  wrong,  we  shall  know  it ’s  our  own 
fault,  or  a  thing  that  can’t  be  helped  ;  and 
not  put  down  a  part  of  it  to  your  denial  of 
our  honest  wishes.  Fustian  don’t  envy  Broad¬ 
cloth  ;  each  lives  best  in  the  society  to  which 
he  has  been  born  ;  but  fettered  men  envy  the 
free.  The  way  to  spread  content  among  the 
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working-classes,  is  to  show  them  that  you 
look  on  them  as  men  and  not  as  children,  and 
to  give  them  choice  to  earn  their  bread  on 
any  path  they  like,  that  is  an  honest  one. 

“  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  what  we 
want  ?  ” — “  Of  course,  I  do.  Whether  the 
plan  of  Industrial  Associations  would  suc¬ 
ceed  is,  of  course,  yet  uncertain,  but  it  well 
deserves  a  trial.  More  than  that, — we  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  trying  it.  Then,  if  we 
fail,  we  should  know  who  is  to  blame  ;  and 
those  few  (for  there  would  not,  at  first,  be  a 
large  number  probably)  who  commenced  with 
the  experiment  would  go  back  to  the  old  plan 
of  wages.” 

“But  if  they  succeeded  and  this  system 
spread  ?  ” — “  Then  that  would  be  a  blessing  to 
this  country.  The  class  of  middlemen  who  live 
upon  the  work  of  others  is  now  very  large  ; 
that  would  decrease,  and  the  country  would 
be  enriched  by  a  far  larger  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  loss  of  intermediate  profit-takers 
would  also  cheapen  produce,  and  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  sense  throughout  the  country  that 
each  man  was  working  for  himself  would  im¬ 
part  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  a  free 
manly  tone,  and  give  to  all  a  greater  interest 
in  peace  and  order.  I  think,  that  although 
the  result  may  possibly  not  realise  a  sanguine 
vision,  yet,  that  it  is  unjust  to  forbid  attempts 
which  point  in  a  light  direction.  If  we 
neglect  these  wishes  of  the  working- classes, 
we  cannot  wonder  if  they  say  that  rich  men 
make  rights  for  themselves  which  do  not  fit 
the  uses  of  the  poor,  and  give  the  poor  man 
no  equivalent.” 

“  What  are  they  going  to  do  about  Savings 
Banks  ?  ” — “  Government  says,  it  intends  to 
be  responsible  for  their  security,  and  that 
will  take  away  a  prevalent  impression  that 
they  are  unsafe.  Possibly,  as  they  are  the 
safest,  so  they  are  the  best  investment  for 
the  savings  of  the  working- classes,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  drive  them  to  this  kind 
of  hoarding.  The  mere  sense  of  so  much 
money  being  kept  for  them  by  other  people, 
out  of  their  sight,  has  not  so  great  a  moral 
hold  upon  their  minds  as  would  be  had  by 
something  which  they  every  day  could  see 
and  use.  If  they  invested  savings  in  their 
daily  work,  in  cottages,  or,  better  still,  a  piece 
of  ground,  which  they  could  call  their  own, 
man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  more  usefully 
acted  upon  by  that  visible  fruit  of  his  ex¬ 
ertion  than  by  the  abstract  idea  of  possessing 
its  equivalent  in  money.  That  is  truer  of  a 
man  the  more  you  find  him  unsophisticated. 
I  would,  therefore,  have  the  workman’s  labour 
and  the  money,  or  the  fruit  of  it,  to  be  his 
own,  and  remove  all  removable  impediments 
to  his  free  use  of  either.” 

“You  think  much  of  investment  in  a 
cottage  or  a  piece  of  land?” — “Yes,  all  ex¬ 
perience  abroad,  and  all  we  know  of  history, 
and  all  we  see  doing  about  us,  show  how 
beneficial  such  investments  are.” 

“All  this  being  the  case,  what  do  you  mean 
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to  say  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  Shop 
Savings  Bank  ?  ” — W'hy,  I  mean  to  make  a 
speech.  I  mean  to  say,  that  both  the  middle 
and  the  working-classes  of  men  desire  to  invest 
money  in  land.  That  the  uncertainty  and 
complexity  of  titles,  the  length  and  expense 
of  conveyances,  together  with  the  cost  of 
stamps,  place  such  investments  beyond  com¬ 
mon  reach.  (  ‘  Hear,  hear  !  ’  from  the  Rising 
Young  Operative  and  the  Shop-mate).  That 
simplifying  titles,  shortening  conveyances, 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  landowners 
themselves,  by  increasing  the  available  value 
of  their  property.  And  then  I  shall  wind  up 
by  saying,  that  I  know,  from  what  I  was  told 
by  a  lawyer,  yesterday,  that  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  simplify  the  present  law.” 


A  GUERNSEY  TRADITION. 

The  Bailifi’s  *  home  was  a  lordly  hall, 

And  his  land  stretch’d  far  and  wide. 

And  many  stout  serving-men  came  at  his  call, 

And  great  were  his  pomp  and  pride. 

Near  this  mansion  there  stood  a  neat  little  cot, 
Nestling  in  bush  and  tree ; 

The  owner,  a  peasant  of  humble  lot. 

With  one  vergee  f  of  land  from  his  forefathers  got, 
None  happier  seem’d  than  he. 

He  loved  his  children,  he  loved  his  wife. 

Their  words  and  their  acts  were  right ; 

So  they  led  in  the  cottage  a  peaceable  life. 

Though  they  labour’d  from  morn  till  night. 

No  spring  there  was  on  the  peasant’s  ground. 

Blit,  whoe’er  in  the  cot  might  dwell, 

(It  was  known  to  the  country  folks  many  miles 
round) 

Had  a  right  to  the  rich  man’s  well, 

AYhen  his  earthen  pitcher  the  villager  brought 
At  the  rich  man’s  well  to  fill ; 

How  the  Bailiff  grudged,  he  little  thought. 

His  draughts  from  that  limpid  rill. 

And  why  was  he  vex’d  when  the  man  he  saw  1 
Oh,  why  for  the  water  care  1 
’Twas  because  the  man  had  a  right  to  draw. 

That  he  hated  to  see  him  there, 

’Twould  not  perchance  have  been  e’er  denied. 

Had  he  begg’d  it  eve  and  noon. 

But  it  sadly  ofended  the  Bailiff’s  pride 
That  he  had  not  to  ask  the  boon. 

“  Thy  land  and  hut  I  desire  to  buy,” 

He  said  one  day  with  a  frown  ; 

“  Name  the  sum  you  expect,  be  it  ever  so  high, 

I  will  instantly  pay  it  down.” 

Poor  Massey  bow’d  as  he  humbly  spake — 

“  My  father  first  drew  his  breath 
In  this  cottage  ;  I  prize  it  for  his  dear  sake. 

And  will  never  resign  it  till  death. 

''  I  lost  my  mother  while  yet  a  child. 

But  once  it  was  her  abode  ; 

Could  I  part  with  the  home  where  my  mother 
smiled — 

Where  she  taught  me  the  fear  of  God  1 

*  The  Bailiff,  or  chief  judge,  in  the  Koyal  Court  of 
Guernsey  is  named  by  tlie  English  sovereign.  Gualtier  de 
la  Salle,  the  first  Bailiff,  was  appointed  in  1284. 

I  Vergee,  about  half  an  English  acre. 


‘^’Tis  here  I ’ve  lived  with  my  loving  wife. 

And  little  ones,  now  in  Heaven ; 

And  those  wLo  survive  me  shall  have  it  for  life. 
To  them  by  the  law  it  is  given.” 

On  this  fancied  grievance  the  Bailiff  dwelt, 

As  Massey  his  pitcher  fed ; 

Such  hatred  at  length  to  the  peasant  he  felt. 

That  he  wish’d  the  poor  man  dead  ! 

But  he  knew  the  cottage  would  then  by  law 
Descend  (and  it  vex’d  him  sore) 

To  those  who  would  come  for  the  water,  and  dmw 
As  their  father  had  done  before. 

But  if  he  perish’d  with  infamy. 

The  land  would  never  be  theirs ; 

By  the  Sovereign  claim'd,  no  relations  could  be 
Accounted  a  felon’s  heirs. 

At  length  there  came  to  the  Bailiff’s  heart 
A  plan — “  and  it  must  succeed,” 

So  he  said  to  himself,  for  he  dared  not  impart 
To  any  the  shameful  deed. 

In  the  vraiking  *  season  he  went  one  day. 

And  a  rich  silver  cup  he  bore, 

When  the  peasant  and  family  all  were  away. 

And  he  enter’d  the  unlock’d  door. 

He  approach’d  the  timeworn  oaken  chest. 

And  lifted  the  unlock’d  lid. 

And  under  the  raiment,  their  holiday  best. 

The  bright  silver  tankard  hid. 

He  went  away  with  a  hurried  pace. 

And  closed  the  door  with  care  ; 

But  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place. 

And  they  surely  beheld  him  there. 

In  the  dead  of  night  he  went  forth  once  more. 

To  a  corn-stack  that  stood  hard  by. 

And  a  heavy  burthen  of  plate  he  bore. 

And  conceal’d  it  from  mortal  eye. 

The  morning  dawn’d  and  the  Bailiff"  rose. 

And  summon’d  his  menials  soon  ; 

“  In  order  my  costliest  service  dispose. 

For  guests  will  be  here  at  noon.” 

Each  man  has  now  his  appointed  task; 

For  the  service  of  plate  they  go ; 

Then  questions  in  whispers  they  fearfully  ask. 
And  are  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

The  Bailiff  listens — at  length  a  page. 

In  the  tremulous  voice  of  fear. 

Announces  the  loss  ;  and  his  well-feign’d  rage. 

It  was  dreadful  (they  said)  to  hear. 

Like  a  savage  man,  of  sense  bereft. 

With  oaths  he  reviled  them  all ; 

And  threaten’d,  if  no  one  acknowledg’d  the  theft. 
His  vengeance  on  each  should  fall : 

But  promised  pardon  to  every  one 

Who  by  noon  had  the  crime  confess’d ; — 

They  were  innocent  all,  so  ere  setting  of  sun 
The  constables  came,  and  the  search  was  begun 
In  the  presence  of  many  a  guest. 

The  stately  mansion  below,  above. 

And  the  arbours  for  pleasure  round, 

Are  search’d,  and  the  servants  their  innocence 
prove ; 

No  plate  can  be  anywhere  found. 

*  Vraik  is  sea-weed  used  as  fuel  and  manure. 
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And  then,  pursuing  his  wicked  plan, 

(And,  oh,  with  what  vile  intent !) 

To  the  cottage  of  Massey,  good  peaceable  man, 
The  Bailiff  his  constables  sent. 

The  man’s  surprise  was,  indeed,  extreme, 

Though  assured  there  could  be  no  cause  ; 

Their  visit  appear’d  like  a  troublesome  dream 
To  him  who  ne’er  broke  the  laws. 

My  friend,”  said  one,  in  a  kindly  tone, 

“  Our  errand  I  ’ll  briefly  state ; — 

In  this  cottage  it  seems  not  as  yet  to  be  known 
That  the  Bailiff  has  lost  his  plate. 

''Throughout  his  mansion  and  grounds  we  sought; 

Not  even  a  cup  was  seen ; 

And  though  to  search  here  we  a  warrant  have 
brought, 

We  shall  find  nothing  here,  I  ween.” 

He  straightway  went  to  the  oaken  chest, 

And  lifted  the  unlock’d  lid ; 

Then  forward  with  wonder  they  every  one  press’d. 
For  under  some  raiment,  the  countryman’s  best, 

A  rich  silver  cup  was  hid. 

’Twas  the  great  man’s  tankard,  beyond  mistake ; 

His  arms  Avere  engraven  fair  ; 

With  a  truthful  look  Massey  solemnly  spake, 

"  I  pray  that  the  Lord  may  my  children  forsake. 
If  I  know  how  the  cup  came  there  !  ” 

At  the  stately  mansion  the  news  they  hear. 

That  the  tankard  is  found  at  last : 

The  Bailiff  and  guests  at  the  cottage  appear, — 
And  now  the  plot  ripens  fast. 

He  orders  Massey  at  once  to  jail. 

Right  glad  that  he  had  the  power ; — 

They  who  heard  the  poor  wife  and  her  little  ones 
wail. 

Could  never  forget  that  hour. 

And  joy  was  seen  in  his  eyes  to  shine. 

As  he  saw  the  good  man  depart ; — 

"  The  vergee  of  land  shall  surely  be  mine,” 

He  said,  in  his  wicked  heart. 

In  her  lonely  cottage  the  mother  kneels. 

The  little  ones  round  her  cry  ; 

She  speaks  not  a  word,  for  too  keenly  she  feels; 
Her  prayer  is  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

The  cell  held  not  the  captive  long. 

The  Bailiff  brook’d  no  delay ; 

He  felt  like  a  tiger,  so  savage,  so  strong. 

Impatient  to  seize  his  prey. 

The  Court  is  summon’d,  they  meet  in  haste. 

The  Bailiff  as  Judge  presides  ; 

Accused  as  a  thief  at  the  bar  there  is  placed 
The  man  who  in  God  confides. 

The  case  is  stated,  and  clear  his  guilt. 

So  most  in  the  Court  believe, — 

"  Now  prove  thyself  honest,  or  surely  thou  wilt 
Be  hang’d — there  is  no  reprieve.” 

"  With  the  learned  (said  Massey)  I  argue  not. 

To  their  skill  I  make  no  pretence ; 

But  from  childhood  till  now  a  good  name  I  have 
got, 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  cup  came  in  my  cot  ; — 

And  that  is  my  sole  defence.” 

"  A  poor  defence  !  ”  was  on  many  a  tongue, 

"  If  Massey  can  say  no  more  ; 

And  guilty  or  not  the  poor  man  will  be  hung. 

And  the  sooner  his  pangs  be  o’er.” 


The  Bailiff  rises,  to  pass  no  doubt 
The  sentence  of  shameful  death. 

When  proceedings  are  stopp’d  by  a  cry  without ; 
Men,  women,  and  children,  unite  in  the  shout, — 
In  rushes  a  man  out  of  breath. 

He  gasps  awhile,  he  is  faint  and  weak. 

And  wondering  they  gather  round  ; 

His  errand  to  learn  they  all  eagerly  seek. 

Then  faintly  he  utters,  scarce  able  to  speak, — 

"  The  plate  of  the  Bailiff  is  found  !  ” 

Up  rose  the  Judge  with  an  angry  frown 
(Yet  his  terror  was  great  to  see), 

"  27iat  was  not  the  stack  which  I  bade  them  take 
down — 

What  man  has  done  this  to  me  !  ” 

On  leaving  home  that  important  morn. 

He  had  given  his  men  command 
To  remove  from  the  threshers  a  large  stack  of  corn 
To  which  he  then  waved  his  hand. 

Which  stack  their  master  was  pointing  at. 

The  men  did  not  rightly  know  ; — 

In  one  was  the  plate,  they  began  taking  that ; 

It  was  God  who  had  order’d  it  so. 

The  Judge  forgot  that  his  words  of  ire 
Would  surely  himself  condemn  ; 

And  no  stronger  proof  did  the  Jurats*  require, 
His  guilt  was  quite  clear  to  them. 

Poor  Massey  his  eyes  was  seen  to  raise 
With  a  grateful  look  to  heaven  ; 

No  word  did  he  speak,  but  acceptable  praise 
To  God  from  his  heart  was  given. 

“  And  now,  good  man,  you  may  go  in  peace. 

No  longer  detain’d  you  are.” 

The  Jurats  are  happy  to  give  him  release. 

And  the  Bailiff  is  placed  at  the  bar. 

That  just  and  right  in  that  ancient  time 
Was  the  law  of  the  Isle,  we  find  : 

He  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his  terrible  crime ; 
The  doom  for  Massey  design’d. 


FATHER  GABRIEL’S  STORY. 

“You  see  my  family  had  been  farmers  and 
freeholders  in  the  county  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ;  but  my  father  being  a  more 
forward  and  colonial-like  man  than  the  rest  ol 
his  neighbours  made  a  good  bit  of  money.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  of  Mr. 
Collings’s  calves,  the  beginning  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Durham  breed,  and  to  know  their  value 
before  other  people  did.  Then  a  coal  field  being 
found  near  his  farm,  and  part  of  it  wanted 
for  works,  he  was  able  to  sell  that  for  a  good 
price,  and  keeping  our  old  house  took  a  lot 

of  additional  land  as  a  tenant  on  the  Y - . 

estate.  He  held  at  last  near  a  thousand  acres, 
and  had  all  the  benefit  of  war  prices  at  an 
easy  rent.  It  was  like  coining  money  in 
those  days.  We  didn’t  set  up  to  be  gentle¬ 
folks  like  some,  but  we  kept  on  steadily. 
There  were  ten  of  us,  but  as  it  happened,  all 
girls  but  me,  and  I  was  the  youngest  but  two. 
My  elder  sisters  were  married  off  quick,  being 
well-favoured  lasses,  as  likewise  well-portioned. 

*  The  t-welve  Jurats  are  chosen  by  the  Members  of  the  States, 
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“  I  was  five-and-twenty  turned  when  I  met 
my  missis  at  Tyemouth  one  summer ;  slie 
was  a  neighbour’s  daughter  ;  but  he  being  a 
widower,  she  had  lived  away  with  an  aunt,  in 
Northumberland !  We  soon  settled  to  be 
married  in  the  autumn,  but  my  mother  dying 
put  it  off  till  the  winter.  Well,  this  death 
and  my  being  the  only  son,  brought  it  about 
that,  instead  of  iny  father  stocking  a  farm  for 
me,  I  took  my  wife  to  live  with  him,  and  took 
a  share  of  his  farm,  and  I  often  tliink  that, 
under  Providence,  this  was  the  road  that  led 
me  to  Austraha. 

“  Having  a  fancy  that  way,  I  took  special 
charge  of  the  horned  stock ;  to  please  my 
missis  I  had  given  up  hunting,  and  so  set  to 
work  to  follow  Mr.  Collings’s  example,  and  try 
what  could  be  made  of  the  short-horns ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  our  neighbours  laughed  at 
the  notion,  and  I  always  like  to  think  for 
myself.  My  head  herd  was  a  Yorkshireman, 
by  the  name  of  Tom  Birkenshaw ;  he  had 
been  our  head  cartel',  but  having  broken  his 
ankle  bone,  which  set  stilf  lame,  and  so  bad 
for  travelling,  he  was  made  bullherd. 

“  Tom  was,  indeed,  I  may  say  he  is,  for  he 
don’t  live  far  off,  although  he ’s  getting  old 
now,  as  knowing  a  fellow  about  cattle  or 
horses  as  ever  walked  in  shoe-leather.  You’ll 
mind  a  little  man  in  a  blue  night-cap,  with  a 
crutch-handled  stick.  That  was  Birkenshaw. 
He  had  but  two  faults  :  he  was  apt  to  get  a 
drop  too  much  beer  now  and  then,  and  he 
couldn’t  leave  the  game  alone.  There  were 
preserves  all  round  us,  and  if  he ’d  been 
content  with  what  was  found  on  our  farm  it 
would  not  have  mattered  so  much  ;  but  that 
did  not  suit  him — he  must  be  poaching  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  preserves.  Then  he 
had  two  dogs  that  could  do  anything  but 
speak,  as  regidar  poachers  and  as  fond  of  it 
as  Tom  himself  was. 

“  Well,  father  warned  him,  and  I  warned 
and  threatened,  but  it  was  no  use.  Go  into 
his  cottage  when  you  would  between  August, 
when  the  leverets  are  so  tender,  and  February, 
you  were  sure  to  smell  game,  though  not  a 
bit  of  fur  or  feather  was  to  be  seen  ;  he  used 
to  say  to  me,  ‘Bless  your  heart.  Master 
Gabriel,  it ’s  not  the  beasties  T  care  for  ;  it ’s 
going  after  them.’  His  lame  leg  rather  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  sport ;  for  before  that  accident,, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  county  could  get 
nigh  him  if  he  got  a  fair  start.  Well,  as  I 
told  him,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  was 
caught,  one  moonlight  night,  by  the  earl’s 
gamekeeper,  when  he  and  his  brmdled  dog 
Patch  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  twelve- 

acre  meadow  of  the  Earl  of  D - ’s  ;  Patch 

driving  the  hares  into  the  gins,  and  Birken¬ 
shaw  taking  them  out  and  resetting  them. 
The  gamekeeper  shot  the  dog  from  behind  a 
hedge  where  he  had  been  lying  waiting,  and 
chased  my  man,  overtook  him,  and  knocked 
him  down.  John  jumped  up,  his  blood 
boiling  at  the  loss  of  Patch,  caught  the 
keeper  a  crack  with  a  short  cudgel,  that  laid 


him  flat,  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  home  and 
told  no  one. 

“  Two  hours  afterwards  a  party  of  watchers 
found  the  keeper  lying  where  John  had 
stretched  him,  groaning,  bloody,  and  insensi¬ 
ble.  The  next  day  he  recovered  his  senses, 
and  by  midnight  poor  John  was  in  Durham 
Castle,  heavily  ironed.  He  was  tried  at  the 
next  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported 
for  life.  It  was  only  by  very  strong  interest 
that  he  escaped  being  hanged.  Birkenshaw 
told  the  judge  he  would  sooner  be  hanged,  and 
many  of  his  friends  agreed  that  hanging  could 
not  be  worse — so  blind  are  we  poor  mortals 
to  what  is  best  for  us.  We  promised  to  take 
care  of  his  wife  and  two  little  boys.  John 
was  taken  away  ironed,  on  the  top  of  the 
coach  for  London.  He  passed  tlmough  the 
village  and  our  farm,  and  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye.  The  miners  wanted  to  rescue  him,  but  we 
persuaded  them  it  would  do  no  good.  Years 
passed  before  we  ever  heard  whether  he  was 
dead  or  alive.  His  poor  wife  soon  pined  away 
and  died,  and  the  tw^o  little  boys  came  to 
us.  You ’d  scarcely  believe  it ;  but,  ’fore  their 
father  had  been  gone  six  months,  I  caught 
them  and  my  eldest  son  Ealph  in  the  hay¬ 
loft  making  gins  for  hares.  You  may  be  sure 
I  threshed  them  all  well. 

“  Just  before  the  war  ended,  when  my  two 
eldest  were  growing  up,  nice  boys,  big  enough 
to  ride  to  market  with  me,  my  father  and  I 
agreed  to  take  another  large  arable  farm,  that 
had  been  very  badly  done  by  the  last  tenant, 
on  a  long  lease  ;  we  thought  we  had  a  good 
bargain,  and  that  it  would  be  ready  by  the 
time  my  son  Ealph  was  old  enough  to  take  to  it ; 
for  although  my  father  was  getting  on  in 
years,  he  was  as  hale  and  as  hearty  as  man)?-  a 
man  of  fifty.  But  the  very  week  after  signing 
the  lease,  as  the  old  man  was  returning  from 
Durham  on  his  mare,  that  had  carried  him 
without  shying  or  stumbling  for  nigh  fourteen 
years,  she  slipped  up  in  coming  along  a  bridle- 
road  and  threw  him  against  a  stone  wall, 
breaking  his  collar  bone  and  cutting  his  head 
open  ;  there  he  lay,  through  a  frosty  night,  for 
many  hours  before  he  was  found  ;  he  lingered 
several  weeks,  but  never  rallied.  Long  as  we 
had  lived  together  ;  I  seemed  to  have  lost  him 
just  when  I  needed  him  most. 

“  Before  the  year  was  out  peace  was  signed, 
and  down  went  prices.  I  had  to  pay  oft'  my 
sisters’  fortunes,  fixed  by  will  when  wheat  was 
at  1205.  a  quarter.  Then  came  a  heavy  bond 
to  pay  as  security,  that  my  father  had  given  for 
a  relation,  who  had  taken  contracts  and  made 
great  sums  tlmough  the  war,  but  ended  by  a 
great  mistake.  All  my  troubles  came  at  once ; 
a  coalpit  we  had  a  heavy  stake  in,  and 
which  I  took  from  my  sisters,  because  they 
had  married  far  away,  burst  out  with  fire¬ 
damp,  was  filled  with  water,  and  then  could 
not  be  cleared.  So  one  way  or  another,  what 
with  the  heavy  sums  needed  for  stocking  and 
putting  in  heart  the  new  farm,  my  ready 
money  all  melted  away.  Then  came,  after  a 
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short  gleam  of  sunshine,  a  regular  fall  oi 
prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The  landlords 
spoke  fair  ;  they  gave  us  an  act  of  parliament 
that  they  said  would  keep  corn  at  8O5.,  though 
even  that  would,  scarcely  do  for  some  of  us  ; 
but  we  dined  and  drank  toasts,  hurrahed,  and 
went  home  satisfied.  Meat,  wool,  and  corn  all 
went  down  ;  it  was  quite  plain,  that  if  such  times 
continued,  at  the  same  rents,  break  we  all  must. 
Those  that  had  lived  fast  with  small  capital, 
began  to  go  first.  But  you  know,  sir,  a  farmer 
dies  as  hard  as  a  fox  or  a  dingo e  ;  he  can’t 
shift  his  pivot  so  easy  as  a  tradesman  or  a 
manufacturer  ;  and  he  takes  a  longer  time  to 
break,  for  the  landlord  who’s  the  chief 
creditor,  will  wait  a  long  time,  knowing  he 
can  come  in  at  last  and  sweep  away  all.  Well, 
I  could  have  managed  to  make  a  good  fight  with 
my  old  farm,  by  cutting  down  expenses,  wear¬ 
ing  an  old  coat,  putting  my  hand  to  the  plough ; 
but  how  was  I  to  save  money  for  the  children  1 
Besides,  the  other  farm,  with  so  much  money 
sunk  on  it,  was  a  regular  dead  weight ;  and 
my  father  being  gone,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
much  to  a  bailiff. 

“  Things  got  very  black  indeed ;  and  although 
they  talked  very  loud  in  parliament  and  at 
county  meetings,  I  could  not  see  any  real 
chance  of  good  prices. 

“Well,  one  day  who  should  come  up  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Lambton 
but  a  sun-burnt  foreign-looking  gentleman, 
‘  from  New  South  Wales,’  a  Mr.  M - ,  want¬ 

ing  to  buy  a  lot  of  good  short-horns,  both 
bulls  and  heifers,  thorough-bred  horses  and 
Cleveland  bays,  and  implements,  to  take  out ; 
and  likewise  to  hire  a  good  farm-baihff,  and  a 
man  to  take  care  of  his  horses  out.  He  was 
sent  to  me,  as  one  likely  to  tell  him  where  to 
get  the  best  of  every  thing.  I  rode  about 
with  him,  sold  him  some  stock,  and  naturally 
had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him,  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  Botany  Bay,  the  only  place 
we ’d  ever  heard  of,  was  in  New  South  Wales. 
When  he  found  by  my  grumbling  that  I  was 
not  quite  satisfied,  he  offered  to  use  his 
influence  if  I  would  go  out  with  my  family 
and  some  labourers,  to  get  me  a  grant  of  land 
where  there  would  be  scarcely  a  rent,  and  no 
taxes,  if  I  would  sail  in  the  ship  with  his 
stock.  He  said  I  could,  he  was  sure,  make 
my  fortune  in  ten  years,  and  a  lot  more  about 
what  a  country  it  was  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Well,  I  didn’t  take  much  heed  of  it  at  first; 
I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  Old  England, 
or  taking  my  wife  and  family  to  Botany  Bay. 
But  I  told  all  to  my  wife,  and  she  did  not  say 
much,  but  she  listened  hard. 

“The  Lord  be  thanked,  my  father  never 
made  a  gentleman  of  me  ;  I  took  my  turn  at 
all  farming  work,  from  driving  to  ploughing, 
from  cutting  and  plashing  hedges  to  building 
a  wheat-stack  ;  likewise,  I  went  into  our  forge 
and  learned  to  make  a  set  of  horse-shoes  and 
put  them  on,  as  well  as  to  shai'pen  and  mend 
all  implements. 

“I  brought  up  .niy  ovui  hids  the  same 


way,  and  I  foimd  the  use  of  it,  and  so  have 

“  W ell,  as  things  got  worse,  I  cut  down  all  I 
could,  worked  early  and  late,  and  lived  as  hard 
nearly  as  my  grandfather ;  and  my  wife  never 
grumbled,  or  even  looked  sad,  when  I  was  by, 
but  I  used  to  see  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  lay  asleep,  for  we  both  knew 
there  would  be  but  one  end,  unless  some  great 
change  took  place  in  rents  and  price  of  corn, 
and  that  end  was  rum.  We  were  both  thinking 
of  what  Mr.  Lambton’s  friend  had  offered ;  but 
we  said  nothing  to  each  other,  for  at  that  time 
people  in  the  country  looked  on  emigration 
and  transportation  as  much  the  same  thing, 
and  Australia  was  thought  a  country  of  thieves 
and  savages. 

“  It  was  a  few  days  after  I  had  paid  my  rent, 
I  had  tried  to  get  a  reduction,  but  the  land¬ 
lords  of  the  second  farm  were  only  trustees, 
and  said  they  could  not  do  it ;  for  the  third 
year,  the  rent  had  come  out  of  my  capital,  and 
I  was  sitting  smoking  a  pipe,  and  wondering 
what  was  to  become  of  us  all,  and.  whether 
Botany  Bay  was  as  good  a  place  for  a  farmer 

as  what  Mr.  M - had  told  me,  when  the 

post-boy  comes  up  on  his  pony,  on  his  way  to 
the  castle,  and  whistles  as  having  a  letter 
He  was  a  new  post-man  (Bob  Spurrier,  that 
other  lad,  enlisted  m  the  dragoons  and  was 
killed  at  Waterloo  ;)  the  lasses  were  all  in  the 
dairy,  so  I  stept  out  myself.  Says  he,  Ms 
there  a  woman  here  by  the  name  of  Molly 
Birkenshaw,  ’cause  I ’ve  a  letter  for  her,  and 
it ’s  four  and  elevenpence,  a  letter  from  furrin 
pai*ts,  I  take  it.’ 

“  When  he  said  this  you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather.  T  knew  in  a  moment 
where  it  was  from, — the  very  place  I  had  been 
thinking  on  that  minute.  So  I  stared  at  him 
a  bit,  and  then  I  said,  quite  slow,  ‘  There  was 
a  wench  o’  that  name,  but  she ’s  dead,  but 
you  can  give  me  the  letter,  for  her  lads  are 
here.’ 

“  ‘  Aye,’  says  he,  ‘  but  you  must  pay  for  it.’ 

“  With  that  I  snatches  the  letter  from  him, 
and  throws  him  a  crown  piece,  and  off  he 
goes,  and  I  stood  looking  on  it  as  if  I  was  in  a 
dream.  There  it  was,  plain  enough,  ‘  Molly 
Birkenshaw,  Gnarledoak  Farm,  Jjmgscroft, 
near  Durham,  England,’  and  stamped  ‘  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  Ship-letter.’  Clms.  Birk¬ 
enshaw  came  in  soon  after  with  a  team,  and 
we  broke  it  to  him  gently.  The  poor  lad 
cried  above  a  bit.  Well,  we  opened  the  letter, 
and,  sure  enough,  it  was  from  his  father.  I 
can  show  it  you,  for  I  keep  it  safe  locked  up  ; 
I  call  that  letter  my  title-deed,  for  without  it 
I  should  never  have  wonned  here. 

“  He  told  how  he  had  written  several  times, 
but  his  letters  never  came  to  hand,  as  lie 
guessed  himself.  It  seemed  he  had  done  ■well, 
having  got  assigned  to  a  master  that  treated 
him  well — ^lie  being  valuable  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  that  after  a  few 
years  he  had  got  his  pardon  for  shooting  a 
Bushranger.  About  this,  he  said  (I  ’ll  show 
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you  the  letter  when  we  get  home)  ‘  he  put 
two  balls  through  my  hat ;  but  I  fetched  him 
down  with  one  of  my  snap  shots,  without 
putting  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  as  he  looked 
round  a  tree.  You  mind,  Moggy,  how  I 
used  to  knock  the  rabbits  that  way,  holding 
the  gun  across  my  knees  ;  but  there ’s  no 
rabbits  here,  nor  game  worth  speaking  of, 
which  is  a  great  pity ;  but  perhaps  it  is  all 
for  the  best.’  Then  he  went  to  tell  how  he ’d 
got  a  fifty-acre  grant  and  a  small  lot  of  cattle, 
and  had  made  money  by  his  wages  and  by 

attending  to  the  great  Mr.  L - ’s  herd  of 

breeders,  and  had  bought  grants  of  land  from 
drmking  fellows ;  and  what  a  good  country  it 
was  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock ;  and  what  a 
profit  wheat  paid,  the  government  wanting 
such  a  quantity  of  meal  for  the  prisoners ;  and 
how  land  could  be  had  on  grant  by  a  farmer 
with  some  money ;  and  how  drunken  many  of 
the  people  were,  and  how  well  sober  people  got 
on  ;  ‘for,’  says  he,  ‘I  ’ve  given  up  drink.  Moggy, 
ever  since  I  got  my  liberty  !  ’  Then  he  asked 
after  his  old  friends,  and  even  the  game- 
keeper,  hoping  he  had  got  over  that  clout ; 
and  after  his  old  master,  that  was  me,  and 
wished  Master  Bowsted,  a  wild  young  gen¬ 
tleman  that  used  to  go  poaching  with  Tom, 
might  think  of  coming  out ;  and  then  he 
gave  a  list  of  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
wages ;  and  ended  by  saying  he  had  sent  501., 
to  be  paid  through  the  Durham  bank,  to 
Mister  Gabriel,  that ’s  me,  for  the  passage 
of  his  wife  and  family ;  and  if  he  did  not  hear 
this  time,  he  should  not  write  no  more,  but 
give  it  up  for  a  bad  job.  And,  sure  enough, 
three  days  after  came  a  notice  that  the  money 
had  come. 

“  Well,  we  spelled  it  over  again  and  again  ; 
the  two  lads  wept,  and  so  did  my  wife  ; 
and  I  could  scarcely  help  weeping  myself,  to 
think  what  a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to 
poor  Moggy  Birkenshaw  if  she  had  lived,  and 
to  think,  too,  what  a  help  and  warning  this 
letter  seemed.  Well,  I  got  on  my  nag,  and 
took  a  turn  round  the  farm,  just  to  give  me 
time  to  consider  what  or  whether  I  should  say 
any  thing  about  emigrating  to  my  wife.  The 
time  was  come  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind. 
Tom  Birkenshaw’s  letter  had  turned  the  scale 
with  me  ;  but  when  I  looked  round,  and  saw  in 
the  distance  the  spires  of  the  cathedral  that 
had  so  often  been  a  glad  sign  of  home  near, 
after  a  long  absence,  my  heart  almost  failed  me. 
The  thought  of  a  farewell  for  ever  to  the 
country  and  the  county  and  the  parish  where 
I  was  born ;  of  seeing  no  more  the  fields  in 
which  I  had  laboured  and  sported  for  nearly 
forty  years,  seemed  indeed  a  draught  too 
bitter.  Then,  again,  I  recalled  my  present 
position,  sliding  surely,  in  spite  of  my  strug¬ 
gles,  in  spite  of  my  clingings  to  every  twig  of 
stay — down,  down  to  ruin  j  and  my  heart  was 
hardened  for  any  change  that  ofiered  fair 
hopes  of  an  honest  living. 

“At  length,  my  mind  was  made  up.  I 
would  speak  to  my  wife  that  very  evening. 


and  find  whether  she  would  cross  the  seas,  or 
fight  it  out  with  poverty  at  home.  With 
this  resolution  I  rode  back,  firmer  in  my 
saddle  than  I  had  been  for  many  a  day.  It 
was  dusk,  and  supper  laid  out  :  they  were 
waiting  for  me  for  prayers  ;  it  was  my  second 
son  Barnard’s  turn  to  read  a  chapter.  My 
wife  (it  was  not  her  custom)  went  herself, 
fetched  the  Bible,  a  lighted  candle,  and, 
putting  her  finger  on  a  place,  said  to  Barnard, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  she  was  swal¬ 
lowing  her  tears,  ‘  There,  read  there,'  and  the 
boy  read  : — 

“  ‘  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  thy  father’s  house,  unto  a  land  that 
I  will  shew  thee.’ 

“  Then  I  looked  at  her  and  with  a  sad  and 
serious  smile,  her  eyes  answered  me,  and  I 
knew  we  were  agreed. 

“  The  next  day  we  began  to  prepare  for 
our  long  journey.  Weary  work  it  was  and 
painful,  deciding  what  to  take  and  what  to 
sell.  Many  a  treasure  was  sacrificed  ;  old 
oak  presses,  chairs,  and  bedsteads,  that  had 
belonged  to  our  family  for  centuries,  had 
to  go  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer.  But 
we  went  at  the  work  with  a  will,  and 
cleared  away  wholesale.  We,  who  were  old 
and  the  full-grown,  were  sad  ;  but  the 
children  played  and  enjoyed  the  confusion, 
which  made  us  still  sadder. 

“  Having  chosen  what  furniture  would  be 
useful,  as  well  as  what  would  take  up  little 
room  and  sell  for  nothing,  and  made  a  careful 
muster  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements, 
half  of  which  turned  out  useless,  I  selected 
three  of  my  finest  yearling  bulls,  and  made  a 
barter  of  other  stock  for  a  cart  and  a  blood 
stallion. 

“  The  sorest  trial  was  the  day  of  sale,  and 
the  remarks  of  my  friends  and  neighbours. 
No  criminal  was  ever  considered  more  a 
doomed  man  ;  and  on  looking  back,  I  often 
wonder  how  I  had  courage  to  persevere.  I. 
got  rid  of  my  farms  at  a  great  sacrifice  ;  but 
having  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  I  thought  the 
sooner  I  was  gone  the  better. 

“The  only  parties  who  would  join  me  in 
emigrating  were  two  young  men,  small 
farmers,  Granby’s  father  and  Will  Black¬ 
wood,  who  was  killed  by  the  Blacks  near 
where  we  stand  ;  he ’s  buried  by  the  chapel, 
but  you  can  see  the  mounds  where  we  covered 
over  the  savages.  Budge  and  Grundy  followed 
us  two  years  afterwards.  It  was  only  those 
very  hard  up  that  would  think  of  crossing 
the  sea. 

“  As  for  the  Squires  they  were  very  angry  ; 
they  did  not  like  the  example  set  to  tenants^ 
and  abused  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter 
or  a  traitor.  Emigration  was  not  in  fashion 
as  it  is  now. 

“  Of  friends  of  my  own  standing,  one  did 
not  like  the  sea,  another  thought  times  would 
mend,  another  was  getting  ready  when  his 
wife  stopped  him,  and  so  they  stayed.  Out 
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of  a  dozen  all  came  down  to  the  workhouse 
or  day-labour,  except  one,  and  he  went  to 
Canada  and  did  well.  Mr.  M - the  gentle¬ 

man  from  New  South  Wales,  was  delighted 
to  hear  of  my  going  with  such  a  useful  party, 
and  got  me  a  cheap  passage,  on  condition 
of  our  looking  after  his  bulls,  rams,  and 
horses. 

“We  were  a  large  party,  and  every  one  able 
to  work,  except  the  baby  ;  but  my  capital  had 
dwindled  to  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Every 
one  of  my  servants  has  done  well.  Bill 
Bouser,  my  head  farm-servant,  paid  his  own 
passage  ;  he ’s  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
colony  now.  The  two  young  Birkenshaws 
married  two  of  my  daughters ;  one  of  them 
is  in  Port  Philip.  Betty  Ludlow,  the  dairy¬ 
maid,  married  my  second  son,  Barnard.  Hugh 
Sands,  my  ploughman,  has  a  nice  farm  on  the 
river ;  you  saw  him  last  night,  a  dark,  stout 
little  man  ;  and  Dolly  Russell,  our  nurse,  has 

married  the  rich  Mr.  N - ,  and  lives  in 

greater  style  than  the  governor’s  lady,  which 
she  deserves,  for  she  was  as  good  as  she  was 
pretty. 

“We  sailed  to  London  from  Newcastle  in  a 
smack,  and  sent  the  stock  with  the  men  and 
two  of  my  lads  by  land.  The  misery  of  the 
voyage  and  the  lodging  in  London  would 
almost  have  turned  us  back  if  it  had  not  been 
too  late.  Only  my  wife  never  gave  in  ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  sir,  in  emigrating,  a  wife  of 
the  right  sort  is  half  the  battle. 

“We  were  five  months  from  London  to  Port 
Jackson,  calling  in  at  the  Cape  for  water  and 
fresh  provisions,  but  we  only  lost  one  bull. 
We  were  ready  to  kiss  the  ground  when  we 
landed.  My  third  son  George  took  a  fancy 
to  the  sea;  and  though  he  stayed  at  home 
until  we  were  settled,  he  went  off,  and  now 
commands  a  whaler  out  of  Sydney.  I  found 
it  best  to  sell  my  live  stock,  for  which  I  got 

great  prices.  Mr.  M - ’s  letters  put  me 

pretty  right ;  but  within  a  week  of  landing, 
Tom  Birkeiishaw  limped  into  our  lodgings. 
W e  had  written  to  him  when  we  made  uj3  our 
minds,  but  the  letter  did  not  arrive  much 
sooner  than  ourselves.  Tom  was  much  older, 
worn  and  grey,  with  downcast  look,  but  still 
something  that  gave  the  idea  of  money  in  both 
pockets,  and  he  rode  a  tidy  nag.  The  meeting 
between  him  and  his  orphan  lads  was  a  very 
moving  sight.  It  seemed  curious  that  times 
should  so  turn  round,  that  my  best  friend 
should  be  my  herd,  and  he  a  prisoner  too.  I 
had  influence  to  get  a  good  grant,  and  Birken- 
shaw  put  me  up  to  what  land  to  ask  for,  and 
wdiat  official  gentleman  to  conciliate  by  letting 
him  have  one  of  my  horses  on  his  own  terms. 
Birkenshaw  bought  my  team  of  oxen  and 
waggons ;  I  had  a  tent ;  he  engaged  me  my 
hands,  a  bullock-driver,  a  stockman  and 
two  others,  all  from  our  neighbourhood,  all 
prisoners. 

“  I  came  down  to  this  place  when  there  was 
not  a  settler  within  a  hundred  miles,  and 
literally  pitched  my  tent,  a  three-poled  one. 


on  the  river  side.  Having  been  accustomed 
to  find  house  and  outbuildings,  fences,  fields, 
gardens,  beside  shops  for  all  clothes  and  imple¬ 
ments,  ready  to  our  hands,  we  had  every  thing 
to  make,  and  very  little  to  make  it  with.  But 
I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  began,  and  for  fifteen 
years,  from  daylight  to  dusk,  never  left  off  for 
six  days  a-week,  besides  teaching  the  children 
in  the  evening,  when  they  were  not  too  sleepy 
to  listen  to  me.  After  fifteen  years,  I  found  I 
could  rest  a  little,  and  now  I  only  give  a  hand’s 
turn  at  harvest  or  shearing  time.  But  then  I 
have  had  six  more  children  born  to  me,  besides 
grandchildren  ;  and  in  this  country  truly  we 
may  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ‘  Children  are  an 
heritage  of  the  Lord.  As  arrows  in  the  hand 
of  the  strong  man,  so  are  children  ;  happy  is 
the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,’ 
for  food  grows  faster  than  mouths,  and 
they  are  well  earning  their  worth,  when  at 
home  they  would  want  a  maid  to  look  after 
them. 

“  It  is  true  I  have  been  very  fortunate  ; 
there  will  never  be  such  times  a^ain  for 

^  O 

making  money — since  the  free  grants  of  land 
and  the  assignment  of  prisoners  have  both 
been  done  away  with.  Then  my  land  has 
always  been  free  from  drought,  and  is  right 
down  good  land,  needing  little  work  for 
clearing ;  although,  as  for  that,  you  may  take 
my  word,  there  is  more  good  land  than  the 
squatters  like  to  own.  Why,  I  have  had  four 
sets  of  servants  that  have  done  well,  besides  a 
lot  of  idle  drinking  fellows.  There  was  my 
first  bullock-di’iver,  Frank  Fetlock  ;  he  was 
transported  for  stealing  corn  to  feed  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  horses ;  when  he  was  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  they  offered  to  let  him  off  if  he  would 
enlist,  as  he  was  a  very  fine-looking  fellow. 
He  often  laughed  about  it,  saying  what  a 
good  job  it  was  he  wouldn’t  consent,  although 
he  rued  his  answer  when  first  sent  to  the 
hulks  for  transportation.  Frank  was  an  in¬ 
genious  fellow,  always  at  work  on  straw  hats 
or  stockwhips,  or  something,  when  not  busy 
for  me.  When  he  left,  he  had  a  mare,  a  few 
head  of  stock,  and  a  little  money  saved  up  to 
begin  with.  Yorkshire-like,  he  was  a  rare 
hand  at  chopping  and  swapping,  and  now  he 
is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  district.  Then 
there  was  Tom  Nash,  a  stockman  of  mine  ; 

he  came  out  as  groom  to  Colonel  I - ,  quite 

a  fine  gentleman  flunkey  when  he  arrived, 
a  cockney  too ;  he  threw  up  his  livery, 
because  he  saw  where  money  was  to  be 
made,  gave  up  all  expenses,  saved  money, 
and  is  a  squatter  now,  with  perhaps  as  fine  a 
stock  as  any  in  the  colony.  Those  of  my  old 
neighbours  from  Gnarledoak,  that  have  come 
out  and  laid  down  to  work,  have  done  well ; 
go  where  you  will,  the  hard  workingman,  with, 
a  large  family,  is  thriving.  But  then  there 
are  failures.  Farmer  Cudworth  had  3000^. 
when  he  landed ;  he  was  always  grumbling, 
hated  the  country,  hated  the  people,  and  made 
them  hate  him,  spent  as  much  money  on 
dealing  and  fencing  twenty  acres  as  should 
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have  gone  to  crop  a  hundred  ;  would  stick  to 
all  his  old  country  notions,  lost  his  money, 
took  to  drinking,  and  died.  Squire  Brand’s 
son  came  to  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  ; 
he  had  5000^.,  would  not  wait  to  learn  any 
thing,  bought  sheep  the  Sydney  bank  had  a 
mortgage  on — a  regular  bad  lot  ;  then  left 
all  to  his  overseer  while  he  was  dancing 
at  the  governor’s  balls,  playing  the  fashion¬ 
able,  and  made  a  complete  failure ;  he  went 
home.  And  so  you  see,  sir,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  that  for  a  man  that  can  work 
himself,  this  is  a  famous  country,  and  likewise 
money  is  to  be  made  by  carefully  laymg  out 
money  in  stock  and  waiting  for  the  increase  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  money  made  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  not  much  capital,  and  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  soil  their  hands,  is  by 
saving,  living  being  cheap  and  neither  shop 
nor  fashions  in  the  Bush  to  tempt  into  spend¬ 
ing  money  idly.  I  could  tell  a  score  of  stories 
about  settlers  I ’ve  known,  of  all  sorts,  that 
have  done  well,  and  that  have  made  a  regular 
mull  of  it.  Fair  words  and  hai’d  work  will 
cany  you  through  ;  it’s  better  to  say  come 
than  go,  if  you  want  work  done  in  the  Colony. 

There  was  young  C - .  But  what ’s  that  by 

the  fallen  gum-tree  ;  as  I  live  there ’s  a  dingoe 
at  a  sick  ewe.  Loo  Boomer,  Loo  Bounder! 
at  him,  good  dogs  I  ”  The  hounds  caught 
sight  just  as  master  Dingoe  began  to  steal 
across  the  plain,  just  like  a  great  hill  fox, 
only,  instead  of  carrying  his  brush  gallantly 
in  the  air,  it  was  tucked  miserably  between 
his  legs  ;  away  went  the  hounds,  at  full  speed ; 
■we  followed,  leaping  fallen  trees  and  cracks, 
the  old  man  standing  up  in  his  stirrup,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  cheering  the  dogs  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  ;  after  a  sharp  burst,  just  as 
master  Dingoe  was  getting  into  a  scrubby 
thicket.  Boomer  turned  him,  and  Bounder 
pulled  him  down,  not  without  recei-vdng  a 
grab  that  nearly  cut  off  his  fore  leg ;  in  one 
minute  my  knife  laid  the  brute’s  throat  open. 
This  ended  our  gossip  for  that  day,  as  I  sus¬ 
pect  Father  Gabriel  was  rather  ashamed  that 
old  sporting  instincts  and  hatred  of  the  Bush¬ 
man’s  curse,  the  native  dog,  should  have  made 
him  forget  his  position  as  an  elder  at  Gabriel’s 
Chapel. 


THE  MODERN  ROBBERS  OF  THE 
RHINE. 

“  How  picturesque  I”  says  Mrs.  Smith,  as 
she  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  group  on  board 
a  Rhine  steamer,  all  of  whom  are  looking  up 
at  the  ruined  castles  along  the  choice  portior 
of  the  banks  near  Pfaltz. 

“  Flow  poetical  !”  says  her  daughter.  Miss 
Smith  (just  budding  sixteen),  who  has  been 
reading  the  scraps  of  Byron  and  Southey 
(quoted  in  that  ubiquitous  red  volume,  Mur¬ 
ray’s  “  Handbook.” 

“  Crack  wines  grow  hereabouts,  T  believe  ?” 
says  the  son  of  twenty-two,  who  smokes,  and 
wishes  to  be  able  to  talk  about  what  he  has 


tasted,  when  he  gets  back  to  London  and  his 
untravelled  companions. 

“Ah  !  ah  !”  says  Smith,  senior,  to  his  friend 
J ones,  who  forms  one  of  the  party  of  forty  or 
fifty  English  people  daily  seen — ^now  steam¬ 
travelling  is  so  cheap — making  a  hohday  on 
the  Rhine.  “  Ah  I  ah  I  Sir,  I  flatter  myself 
we  now-a-days  know  a  great  deal  better  how 
to  manage  things  than  our  forefathers  did. 
Talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Sir  !  it ’s 
all  moonshine  ;  bosh.  Sir ;  why  every  one 
of  those  tumble-dovTi  places  that  my  wife 
thinks  so  'picturesque,  and  my  daughter  calls 
so  poetical,  used  to  be  full  of  thieves.  People 
who  write  novels,  and  that  sort  of  trash,  may 
colour  them  up  into  heroes.  Sir  ;  but  they  were 
nothing  but  thieves,  footpads,  highwaymen  ; 
nests  of  roystering  vagabonds,  who  got  along 
by  robbing  on  the  highway  and  plundering 
the  boats  that  came  down  this  river.  But 
now-a-days  we  manage  these  things  better. 
Policemen  and  newspapers  have  stopped  that 
sort  of  thing.  Depend  upon  it,  our  brave 
ancestors,  our  wise  ancestors,  were  nicely 
beaten  and  robbed.  They  put  up  with  it  ; 
but  we,  Sir,  know  better.”  And  so  saying. 
Smith  drew  up  his  head  in  a  very  significant 
way. 

Mr.  Smith  used  to  go  every  year  to  ]Mar- 
gate  or  to  Brighton ;  but  cheap  trains  and 
cheap  steamboats  have  lured  him  to  the 
Rhine,  where  he  thanks  his  stars  that  he 
lives  in  1850 — in  these  our  later  days,  when 
the  robbers  of  that  famous  stream  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  only  in  its  legends.  Simple 
Mr.  Smith  ! 

The  bold  robber-barons  of  the  older  period, 
and  the  famous  Schinderhannes  of  more 
modern  date,  are  gone,  it  is  true ;  but  just 
change  an  English  sovereign  on  a  Rhine 
steamer,  speak  English  at  a  Rhine  hotel, 
or  stay  but  one  day  at  Wiesbaden,  Homburg, 
or  Baden-Baden,  and  it  will  soon  be  evident 
enough  that  we  have  modern  types  of  the 
old  originals — real,  living,  breathing,  cunning, 
unscrupulous  robbers  of  the  Rhine, 

Smith  and  family  had  changed  English  gold 
for  Belgian  silver  and  German  copper,  and 
they  had  found  some  difficulty  in  solving  the 
knotty  problem,  “  How  to  make  it  right  ?  ” 
They  had  stopped,  too,  at  Belgian  and  at  Rhine 
hotels,  and  had  been  still  more  puzzled  than 
ever  by  the  mysterious  reckonings  sometimes 
made  in  Bavarian  florins  of  twenty  pence  and 
sometimes  in  German  florins  of  two  shillings ; 
they  had  tried  in  vain  to  unravel  the  difficulty 
of  kreutzers  and  silber  groschen,  of  thalers 
and  gulden,  and,  more  than  all,  to  make  up 
their  minds  what  could  be  the  values  of  the 
numberless  varieties  of  little  dirty  coins  they 
received  in  change  for  their  handsome  English 
gold.  Young  Smith,  with  an  eye  to  realities, 
had  discarded  descriptions  and  inquiries,  and 
had  determined  upon  a  plan  of  his  own  for 
the  study  of  Continental  numismatics.  He 
had  changed  a  sovereign  when  he  landed  at 
Ostend  into  the  money  of  Belgium,  asking 
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;  for  pieces  of  different  denominations.  Into  a 
j  pocket  by  itself  be  put  the  change  so  taken, 

I  made  up,  as  it  was,  of  pieces  of  five  francs, 

francs,  lialf-francs,  quarter-francs,  two  sous, 
sous,  and  centimes.  On  his  road  he  studied 
these  ;  and  when  he  got  to  the  frontier  of 
Prussia,  at  Yerviers,  and  whilst  the  custom¬ 
house  and  eating-house  formalities  were  in 
progress,  he  found  time  to  change  the  Belgian 
money  for  Prussian  coins.  Now  he  found  his 
special  pocket  laden  with  thalers  and  silber 
groschen.  A  day’s  steam  took  them  to 
Biberich,  and  when  there,  a  third  series  of 
coins  were  in  request.  The  money  of  Frederick 
William  was  converted  into  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Nassau,  and  this  again,  next  day,  was 
changed  into  the  gulden  of  Frankfort.  At 
Heidelberg  (Bavaria)  another  set  of  moneys 
were  obtained  for  the  often  re-converted  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  only  one  day  later, 
the  contents  of  the  special  pocket  were  from 
the  mint  of  the  Duke  of  Baden.  The  very 
cheap  and  excellent  railway  of  that  potentate 
took  them  towards  Basle,  whence  Schauff- 
hausen  was  within  easy  reach.  Here,  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Rhine,  the  young  numismatic 
investigator  changed  his  money  into  the 
popular  currency  of  Switzerland — batzen  and 
rappen.  At  each  stage  of  this  progress — at 
each  step  in  this  practical  illustration  of 
changing  a  pound  ujDon  the  Rhine — the  whole 
contents  of  our  friend’s  special  pouch  had  been 
turned  out,  and  had  been  replaced  by  inn¬ 
keepers  or  other  traders  with  the  moneys  of 
the  place  where  the  transaction  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

At  Schauffhausen  there  were,  as  usual, 
many  Englishmen  who,  also  as  usual,  had  a 
growl  about  the  moneys  and  the  hotels. 
*•  I  have  been  making  myself  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  currency  in  a  way  of  my 
own,”  said  Smith,  junior. 

How  so  1  ”  inquired  one  of  the  group  of 
travellers  who  were  gossipping  on  the  subject. 

“  I  changed  a  sovereign,”  explained  our 
hero,  “  at  Ostend  ;  and  then  changed  what  I 
got  for  it  m  Prussia  ;  then  changed  that  in 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau  ;  and  that  again  in  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort ;  and  so  on  repeated 
the  process  in  Baden  and  Bavaria — in  fact,  in 
each  separate  jurisdiction  through  which  we 
passed.” 

“  Practical  man,’^  said  one. 

“  Capital  notion,”  said  another. 

“  Knowing  dog,”  cried  a  third. 

“  Rather  costly  experiment,  I  fear,”  sug¬ 
gested  a  German,  who  spoke  good  English, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  listeners.  “  Pray, 
what  shape  has  your  pound  assumed  at  last  ?  ” 

“  There  it  is,”  said  Smith,  as  he  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  by  emptying  the  contents 
of  his  experimental  pocket  upon  the  table. 

The  exhibition  looked  very  unpromising, 
certainly.  The  glittering  twenty-shilling 
piece  left  at  Ostend  was  now  represented  by 
as  ugly  a  collection  of  dirty,  worn,  counterfeit- 
,  looking  a  jumble  of  silver  and  copper  as  ever 


an  Israelite  counted  out  in  the  Jews’ JLane,  at 
Frankfort. 

“  Count  it  up,”  said  Smith  the  younger. 

“Very  good,”  said  the  German,  and  he 
began. 

“  Five  francs — ten — ”  said  Smith. 

“  Stop,”  said  the  German,  “  Swiss  francs 
and  French  francs  are  different  things — dif¬ 
ferent  values.  1  will  tell  you  the  worth  of 
this  heap.”  He  went  to  work  to  tell  them 
over,  and  stated  the  result  in  batzen  and 
rappen. 

“  And  how  much  is  that  worth  in  English 
sterling  coin  1  ”  asked  a  bystander. 

“Just  fourteen  shillings  and  a  penny 
farthing,”  replied  the  German. 

“  What  ?  ”  shrieked  Smith. 

“  Fourteen  shillings  and  a  penny  farthing 
English,”  repeated  the  German. 

And  so  it  was,  sure  enough.  Exactly  five 
shillings  and  tenpence  three  farthings  was 
the  price  of  changing  a  sovereign  between 
Ostend  and  Schauffhausen,  That  was  the 
trifling  toll  taken  by  one  section  of  the  modern 
robbers  of  the  Rhine  ! 

Expressions  of  surprise  and  indignation 
were  numerous  upon  this  discovery,  and 
straightway  each  of  the  party  began  to 
detail  his  own  special  grievance,  with  such 
warmth  that  all  were  speaking  and  scarcely 
one  listened.  The  enormous  charges  for  lug¬ 
gage  on  the  railways  had  raised  the  ire  of  one 
traveller ;  a  second  groaned  over  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  so  much  a  package  for  insurance  of 
his  portmanteau  on  board  the  steamer  from 
Cologne  to  Bonn,  from  Bonn  to  Coblentz,  and  so 
on  at  every  stage,  till  the  costs  for  baggage  were 
almost  greater  than  the  fare  of  its  owner. 
A  third  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  system  of 
charging  every  innocent  English  tourist  salo7i 
fare  at  the  office  of  the  Rhine  steamer,  the 
said  salon  being  a  mere  means  of  getting  an 
extortionate  price  which  no  German  paid,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  who  paid  second-class  had 
precisely  the  same  cabin,  the  identical  accom¬ 
modation  and  attendance,  bestowed  on  the 
victim  of  salon  prices.  Another  growled  out 
that  the  dearest  wines  came  from  the  same 
bin  with  those  of  moderate  price ;  another, 
that  an  Englishman  was  charged  one-third 
more  for  everything  than  a  Frenchman,  and 
twice  as  much  as  a  German ;  but  the  giievance 
of  grievances  came  from  a  middle-aged  country 
squire,  who  was  travelling  with  his  wife  and 
a  party  of  relations.  They  were  six,  and 
the  ladies,  being  unwilling  to  endure  great 
exertion,  had  made  short  stages,  and  thus 
consumed  three  weeks  on  the  way  from 
Ostend  to  Schauffhausen.  “  Three  beds  appear 
in  every  bill,  of  course,”  growled  the  elderly 
gentleman  ;  “  and  in  every  bill  one  bed,  I 
find,  involves  two  wax  lights.  I  have  reckoned 
up.  Sir,”  continued  the  matter-of-fact  squire 
most  emphatically  ;  “  I  have  made  an  exact 
calculation.  Sir ;  and  I  find  that  on  the  Rhine, 
between  Cologne  and  Schauff'hausen,  in 
eighteen  days,  it  has  taken  just  one  hundred 
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and  eig]it  wax  candles,  price  one  hundred  and 
eight  francs,  to  light  us  to  bed  !  ” 

Here  was  another  slight  glimpse  of  the 
presence  of  modern  robbers  on  the  Rhine. 
But  the  great  men  of  the  plundering  trade 
are  not  to  be  found  hidden  in  the  guise  of 
maitre  cL'‘h6tel,  money-changer,  or  steam-boat 
conducteur ;  they  wear  another  costume,  and 
assume  a  loftier  denomination. 

In  literature,  in  science,  in  art,  we  find 
Germany  quite  on  a  level  with  the  present  age. 
She  has  produced  men  and  books  equal  to  the 
men  and  books  of  England  or  France,  as  the 
names  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Humboldt,  Liebeg, 
and  a  score  of  others  bear  testimony.  But 
whilst  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  science,  she 
is  on  a  par  with  the  best  portions  of  modern 
Europe ;  in  politics — in  the  practical  science  of 
government — she  is  an  indefinite  number  of 
centuries  behindhand.  Governmentally,  she 
is  now  where  the  English  were  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  with  seven  or  more  king¬ 
doms  in  a  space  that  might  be  well  governed 
by  one  sceptre.  Where  she  might  get  along 
very  well  with  two,  she  has  a  dozen  petty 
kings,  and  petty  courts,  and  petty  national 
debts,  and  petty  pension-lists,  and  paltry  de¬ 
based  and  confusing  coinages,  and  petty  cabals, 
quarrels,  and  intermixture  of  contending 
interests.  England,  long  ago,  was  relieved  of 
separate  Kings  of  Wessex  and  Kings  of 
Mercia,  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Kings  of 
Wales  ;  France  has  no  more  turbulent  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  or  Alsace  claiming  sovereign 
power  over  portions  of  a  fine  country,  na¬ 
turally  one  and  indivisible  ;  but  poor  Ger¬ 
many  yet  suffers  from  such  troublesome 
divisions  of  dominion.  Imagine  a  King  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  with  two  free  cities  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  in  its  confines  ;  a  King  of  Yorkshire 
and  a  Grand  Duke  of  the  Midland  Counties  ; 
an  Emperor  of  Middlesex  ;  a  Sovereign  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  with  reigning 
Dukes  of  Hampshire  and  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire  ;  a  King  of  Scotland,  and  then  a 
King  of  Wales,  who  claimed  besides  all  the 
little  odds  and  ends  of  territory,  got — some  by 
marriage,  and  some  by  conquest — in  various 
disj  ointed  j)arts  of  the  country.  Imagine  some 
of  these  petty  divisions  Romanist,  and  some 
Protestant,  and  some  of  mixed  faiths  ;  different 
coinages,  opposed  interests,  each  backed  by 
standing  armies,  in  which  every  man,  high 
and  low,  was  for  some  years  compelled  to 
serve.  Imagine  all  this  to  exist  in  our 
country,  and  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
governmental  condition  of  Germany  in  1850. 

Out  of  this  division  of  territory  arises,  of 
course,  a  number  of  small  poor  princes ;  and 
as  poor  princes  do  not  like  to  work  hard 
when  their  pockets  are  low,  we  find  them  busy 
with  the  schemes,  shifts,  and  contrivances, 
common  from  time  immemorial  with  penni¬ 
less  people  who  have  large  appetites  for 
pleasure,  small  stomachs  for  honest  work — ; 
real,  living,  reigning  Dukes  though  they  be, 
they  have  added  to  the  royal  “businesses  ”  to 


which  they  were  born,  little  private  specula¬ 
tions  for  the  encouragement  of  rouge  ei  noir 
and  roulette.  These  small  princes  have,  in  fact, 
turned  gambling-house  keepers — hell-keepers 
in  the  vulgar  but  expressive  slang  of  a  London 
police  court — proprietors  of  establishments 
where  the  vicious  and  the  unwary,  the  greedy 
hawk  and  the  silly  pigeon,  congregate,  the  one 
to  plunder  and  the  other  to  be  plucked.  That 
which  has  been  expelled  from  huge  London, 
as  too  great  an  addition  to  its  vice,  or,  if  not 
quite  expelled,  is  carried  on  with  iron-barred 
doors,  unequal  at  times  to  protect  its  followers 
from  the  police  and  the  infamy  of  exposure — 
that  which  has  been  outlawed  from  the  Palais 
Royal  and  Paris,  as  too  bad  even  for  the  lax 
morality  of  a  most  free-living  city — that 
huge  vice  which  caters  to  the  low  senses  of 
cunning  and  greediness,  and  tempts  men  to 
lose  fortune,  position,  character,  even  hope, 
in  the  frantic  excitements  of,  perhaps,  one 
desperate  night — such  a  vice  is  housed  in  fine 
buildings  raised  near  mineral  springs,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  enlivened  by 
music  and  sanctioned  by  the  open  patronage 
of  petty  German  princes  holding  sway  in  the 
valley  watered  by  the  Rhine.  In  fact,  un¬ 
scrupulous  speculators  are  found  to  carry  on 
German  gaming-tables  at  German  spas,  pay¬ 
ing  the  sovereign  of  the  country  certain  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
fleecing  the  public. 

The  weakened  in  body  are  naturally  weak¬ 
ened  in  mental  power.  The  weak  in  body 
are  promised  health  by  “  taking  the  waters  ” 
at  a  German  bath.  The  early  hours,  the 
pleasant  walks,  the  good  music,  the  promised 
economy,  are  inducements.  The  weakened 
mind  wants  more  occupation  than  it  finds, 
for  these  places  are  very  monotonous,  and  the 
gaming-table  is  placed  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  country  in  a  noble  room — the  Kursaal, 
to  afford  excitement  to  the  visitor,  and  profits 
— the  profits  of  infamy — ^to  himself. 

There  are  grades  in  these  great  gaming¬ 
houses  for  Europe.  Taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  reached  from  Co* 
logne,  it  may  be  said  that  Wiesbaden  is  the 
finest  town,  having  very  pleasant  environs, 
and  the  least  play.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Nassau,  therefore,  has  probably  the  smallest 
share  of  the  gaming-table  booty. 

Homburg,  which  comes  next  in  order,  is 
far  more  out  of  reach,  is  smaller,  duller — (it 
is  indeed  very,  very  dreary) — and  has  to  keep 
its  gaming-tables  going  all  the  year  round,  to 
make  up  the  money  paid  by  the  lessees  of  the 
gambling-house  to  the  Duke.  The  range  of 
the  Taunus  is  at  the  back  of  the  “town  ”  (a 
village  about  as  large,  imposing,  and  lively  as 
Hounslow),  and  affords  its  chief  attraction. 
The  rides  are  agreeable  if  the  visitor  has  a 
good  horse — (a  difficult  thing  to  get  in  that 
locality) — and  is  fond  of  trotting  up  steep  hills, 
and  then  ambling  down  again.  In  beauty  of 
position,  and  other  attractions,  it  is  very  far 
below  both  Wiesbaden  and  Baden. 
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Baden-Baden  is  the  third,  and  certainly 
most  beautiful  of  these  German  gambling- 
towns.  The  town  nestles,  as  it  were,  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  opening  amongst  the  hills  of 
the  Black  Forest.  In  summer  its  aspect  is 
very  picturesque  and  pleasant ;  but  it  looks 
as  if  in  winter  it  must  be  very  damp  and 
liable  to  the  atmosphere  which  provokes  the 
growth  of  goitre.  At  Baden  there  is  said  to 
be  more  play  than  at  the  other  two  places 
put  together.  From  May  till  the  end  of 
September,  roulette  and  rouge  et  noir — the 
mutter  of  the  man  who  deals  the  cards,  and 
the  rattle  of  the  marble — are  never  still.  The 
profits  of  the  table  at  this  place  are  very  large. 
The  man  who  had  them  some  years  ago  re¬ 
tired  with  an  immense  fortune ;  and  one  of  his 
successors  came  from  the  Palais  Royal  when 
public  gaming  was  forbidden  in  Paris,  and 
was  little  less  successful  than  his  predecessor. 
The  permanent  residents  at  Baden  could 
alone  form  any  idea  of  the  sums  netted,  and 
only  such  of  those  as  were  living  near  the 
bankers.  They  could  scarcely  avoid  seeing 
the  bags  of  silver,  five  franc  pieces  chiefly, 
that  passed  between  the  gaming-tables  and 
the  bank.  A  proflt  of  one  thousand  pounds  a 
fortnight  was  thought  a  sign  of  a  bad  season  ; 
and  so  it  must  have  been,  when  it  is  calculated 
that  the  gambling-table  keeper  paid  the  Duke 
a  clear  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  the 
regal  share  of  the  plunder,  and  agreed  to 
spend  two  thousand  a  year  in  decorating  the 
town  of  Baden.  The  play  goes  on  in  a  noble 
hall  called  the  Conversations  House,  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  fitted  up  most  handsomely. 
This  building  stands  in  a  fine  ornamental 
garden,  with  green  lawns  and  fine  avenues  of 
tall  trees ;  and  all  this  has  been  paid  for  by  the 
profits  of  roulette  and  rouge  et  noir.  Seeing 
this,  it  may  cause  surprise  that  people  play  at 
all ;  yet  the  fascination  is  so  great  that,  once 
within  its  influence,  good  resolutions  and 
common  sense  seem  alike  unequal  to  resistance. 
All  seems  fair  enough,  and  some  appear  to 
win,  and  then  self-love  suggests,  “  Oh,  my 
luck  will  surely  carry  me  through  !  ”  The 
game  is  so  arranged  that  some  win  and  some 
lose  every  game,  the  table  having,  it  is  said, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  chance  in  its  favour. 
These  chances  are  avowedly  greater  at  roulette 
than  at  rouge  et  noir,  but  at  both  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  shown  that  the  player,  in  the  long  run, 
always  loses.  It  is  whispered  that,  contrary 
to  the  schoolboy  maxim,  cheating  does  thrive 
at  German  baths ;  and  those  who  have  watched 
the  matter  closely,  say  a  Dutch  banker  won 
every  season  by  following  a  certain  plan.  He 
waited  till  he  saw  a  heavy  stake  upon  the 
table,  and  then  backed  the  other  side.  He 
always  won. 

Go  into  one  of  the  rooms  at  any  of  these 
places,  and  whom  do  you  see  %  The  off-scour- 
ings  of  European  cities — professional  gamblers, 
ex-officers  of  all  sorts  of  armies  ;  portionless 
younger  brothers  ;  pensioners  ; '  old  men  and 
old  women  who  have  outlived  all  other  ex¬ 


citements  ;  a  multitude  of  silly  gulls,  attracted 
by  the  waters,  or  the  music,  or  the  fascination 
of  play  ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  passing  tourists, 
who  come — “  just  look  in  on  their  way,” 
generally  to  be  disappointed — often  to  be 
fleeced.  Young  and  handsome  women  are  not 
very  often  seen  playing.  Gaming  is  a  vice 
reserved  for  middle  age.  Whilst  hearts  are 
to  be  won,  dollars  are  not  worth  playing  for. 
Cards  and  rouge,  and  dyspepsy  seem  to  be 
nearly  allied,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens 
of  humanity  seen  at  the  baths  of  Wiesbaden, 
Homburg,  and  Baden.  The  players — and 
player  and  loser  are  almost  synonymous  terms 
— are  generally  thin  and  anxious ;  the  bankers, 
fat  and  stolid.  As  the  brass  whirls  round, 
the  table-keeper  has  the  look  of  a  quiet 
bloated  spider,  seemingly  passionless,  but  with 
an  eye  that  glances  over  every  chance  on  the 
board.  At  his  side  see  an  elderly  man,  pale  1 
and  thin,  the  muscles  of  whose  lower  jaw  are 
twitching  spasmodically,  yet  with  jaded, 
forced  resignation,  he  loses  his  last  five 
pounds.  Next  him  is  a  woman  highly 
dressed,  with  false  hair  and  teeth,  and  a 
great  deal  of  paint.  She  has  a  card  in  her 
hand,  on  which  she  pricks  the  numbers 
played,  and  thus  flatters  herself  she  learns 
the  best  chances  to  take.  Next  to  her  see  one 
of  the  most  painful  sights  these  places  display. 

A  father,  mother,  and  young  girl  are  all  trying 
their  fortune  ;  the  parents  giving  money  to 
the  child  that  they  “may  have  her  good  luck,” 
reckless  of  the  fatal  taste  they  are  implanting 
in  her  mind.  Next  is  a  Jew,  looking  all  sorts 
of  agonies,  and  one  may  fancy  he  knows  he  is 
losing  in  an  hour,  what  it  has  cost  him  years 
of  cunning  and  self-denial  to  amass.  And  so 
on,  round  the  table,  we  find  ill-dressed  and 
well-dressed  Germans,  French,  Russians, 
English,  Yankees,  Irish,  mixed  up  together 
in  one  eager  crowd ;  thirsting  to  gain  gold 
without  giving  value  in  return  ;  risking  what 
they  have  in  an  insane  contest  which  they 
know  has  destroyed  thousands  before  them  ; 
losing  their  money,  and  winning  disgust, 
despondency,  and  often  despair  and  prema¬ 
ture  death.  Never  a  year  is  said  to  go  by 
without  its  complement  of  ruined  fools  and 
hasty  suicides.  The  neighbouring  woods 
afford  a  convenient  shelter ;  and  a  trigger, 
or  a  handkerchief  and  a  bough,  complete  the 
tragedy. 

Let  us  say  no  more  of  our  civilisation  having 
banished  Schinderhannes,  and  his  predecessors, 
the  half-soldiers,  half-thieves,  who  built  the 
stone  towers  now  crumbling  up  above  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  noble  German  river.  Their  booty 
in  a  year  could  not  have  equalled  the  plunder 
of  a  single  month  at  Wiesbaden,  Homburg,  or 
Baden-Baden.  The  real  freebooters  of  the 
place  are  still  extant,  and  carry  on  their 
trade  under  the  banner  of  chieftains  who 
share  the  spoil — the  reigning  Dukes  of 
Nassau,  Homburg,  and  Baden  —  who  are 
the  veritable  grand  modern  robbers  of  the 
Rhine. 
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CHIPS. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW. 

We  may  introduce  the  following  Chip  by 
premising  that,  at  the  introduction  of  the 
Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  the  workhouses  were 
built  by  means  of  loans,  advanced  by  the 
Government,  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 
Constructed  generally  in  that  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  called  “Elizabethan,”  they  were  the 
most  imposing  in  the  country  in  elevation  and 
frequency,  and  placed  usually  in  the  wretched 
suburbs  of  towns  and  villages,  formed  amongst 
the  crumbling  and  moss-green  cottages,  a 
pleasing  contrast  in  the  eye  of  the  tourist. 
They  were  calculated  to  accommodate  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  inmates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  area  and  population  of  the 
annexed  district,  but  some  of  them  remained 
for  years  altogether  closed,  or,  if  open,  nearly 
unoccupied,  owing  to  the  ingenious  shifts 
of  the  “Guardians,”  under  the  advice  of 
the  “Solicitor  of  the  Board.”  Their  object 
was  to  economise  the  resources  of  the  Union, 
to  keep  the  rates  down,  and  in  some  instances 
they  evaded  the  making  of  any  rate  for  years, 
after  the  support  of  the  destitute  was  made 
nominally  imperative  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  patronage  in  a 
small  way  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“  Guardians,”  great  anxiety  was  manifested  by 
those  eligible  to  the  office.  Most  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  indeed,  ijiso  facto,  Guardians,  but  a 
considerable  number  had  to  be  elected  by  the 
rate-payers,  and  an  active  canvass  preceded 
every  election.  A  great  deal  of  activity  and 
conviviality,  if  not  gaiety,  was  the  result,  and 
more  apparently  important  affairs  were  neg¬ 
lected  by  many  a  farmer,  shopkeeper,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  to  ensure  his  being  elected  a 
“  Guardian,”  while  the  unsuccessful  took  pains 
to  prove  their  indifference,  or  to  vent  their  ill- 
humour  in  various  ways,  sometimes  causing 
less  innocuous  effects  than  the  following 
sally : — 

At  a  certain  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
during  the  dog-day  heat  of  one  of  these  con¬ 
tests,  a  burly  fellow  was  arraigned  before 
“their  worships”  and  the  jury,  charged  with 
some  petty  theft ;  and  as  he  perceived  that 
the  proofs  were  incontestably  clear  against 
him,  he  fell  into  a  very  violent  trepidation. 
An  attorney  of  the  court,  not  overburdened 
with  business,  and  fond  of  occupying  his  idle 
time  in  playing  off  practical  jokes,  perceiving 
how  the  case  stood,  addressed  the  prisoner  in 
a  whisper  over  the  side  of  the  dock  with  a 
very  ominous  and  commiserating  shake  of  his 
head. 

“  Ah,  you  unfortunate  man,  ye  ’ll  be  found 
guilty  ;  and.  as  sure  as  ye  are,  ye  ’ll  get  worse 
than  hangin’  or  thransportation.  As  sure  as 
ever  the  barristher  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
that ’s  his  intention  ;  ye  ’ll  see  him  put  on  the 
black  cap  immaydiately.  Plaid  guilty  at  once, 
and  I  ’ll  tell  ye  what  ye  ’ll  say  to  him  afther.” 

The  acute  practitioner  knew  his  man  :  the 
poor  half-witted  culprit  fell  into  the  snare ; 
and  after  a  short  and  serious  whispering  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  was  unobserved  in  the 
bustle  of  the  Court-house  usual  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  prisoner  cried  out,  just  as  the  issue 
paper  was  going  up  to  the  jury,  “  Me  lord,  me 
lord,  I  plaid  guilty, — I  beg  yer  wortchip’s  an’ 
their  honours’  pardon  !  ” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  assistant-barrister, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  upon  the  law  of 
each  case,  and  preside  at  the  bench  in  judicial 
costume  ;  “  very  well.  Sir.  Crier,  call  silence.” 

Several  voices  immediately  called  ener¬ 
getically  for  silence,  impressing  the  culprit 
with  grave  ideas  at  once  of  his  worship’s  great 
importance,  and  the  serious  nature  of  the 
coming  sentence. 

“Withdraw  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  and 
take  one  of  guilty  to  the  felony,”  continued 
the  assistant-barrister,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
and  turning  round  to  consult  his  brother 
magistrates  as  to  the  term  of  intended  incar¬ 
ceration. 

“  Don’t  lose  yer  time,  ye  omodhaun  !”  said 
the  attorney,  with  an  angry  look  at  the 
prisoner. 

“Will  I  be  allowed  to  spake  one  word  ! 
yer  wortchips  ?”  said  the  unfortunate  culprit. 

“  Wliat  has  he  to  say  ?”  said  the  assistant- 
barrister  with  considerable  dignity. 

“  Go  on,  ye  fool  ye  !  ” — urged  the  attorney. 

“  My  lord,  yer  wortchips,  and  gintlemin  av 
the  jury,”  exclaimed  the  culprit,  “sind  me  out 
o’  the  counthry,  or  into  jail,  or  breakin’  stones, 
or  walkin’  on  the  threadmill,  or  anything  else 
in  the  coorse  o’  nature,  as  yer  wortchips 
playses  ;  but  for  the  love  o’  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
don't  onake  me  a  ‘  Poor  Law  Garjin.'  ” 

THE  TREASURES  OP  THE  DEEP, 

Some  of  these  treasures  were  fished  up,  and 
brought  to  our  readers’  knowledge  in  our 
article  on  Billingsgate  in  our  tenth  num¬ 
ber.  We  received  an  additional  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  from  a  correspondent : — ■ 

“  People  talk  of  the  ‘  treasures  of  the  deep  ’ 
with  generally  a  very  confused  notion  of  their 
own  meaning,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all.  Probably  they  have  some  inco¬ 
herent  ideas  of  rich  merchantmen  that  have 
gone  down  with  their  costly  cargoes,  mingled 
with  coral  reefs  and  pearl  fisheries,  as  forming 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  those  treasures. 

But  how  often  do  they'think  of  the  countless 
riches  which  the  sea  produces  in  the  living 
things  that  dwell  in  it  1  Take,  for  illustration, 
the  whale  alone.  For  ten  days  the  writer  of 
this  was  becalmed  in  the  latitude  of  the  Azores 
or  Western  Isles.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  huge  whales  were  incessantly  ‘  blow¬ 
ing  ’  in  every  direction  round  the  ship.  As 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time  might  be 
seen  rolling  their  unwieldy  bodies  half  out  of 
the  sea,  and  puffing  up  large  fountains  of 
spray  into  the  air.  At  a  moderate  calculation, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  whales  were  seen  from 
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the  deck  in  those  ten  days.  At  an  equally 
moderate  calculation,  each  whale  was  worth 
four  hundred  pounds.  Their  gross  value  was, 
therefore,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  ” 


THE  MONSTER  PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 

“  Charming  place  this,”  said  a  mad  lady  to 
us  while  looking  out  of  a  window  of  the 
finest  Lunatic  Asylum  in  North  Britain ; 
“so  retired,  so  quiet,  so  genteel,  so  remote 
from  the  busy  hum  of  men  and  women.  The 
view  you  perceive  is  lovely — quite  sylvan 
(there  were  two  trees  in  the  remote  distance) 

‘  Silence  reigns  around,’  as  the  poet  says,  and 
then  you  see.  Sir,  we  do  not  allow  street  bands 
to  come  herer 

On  inquiry,  we  were  told  that  this  patient 
was  a  London  literary  lady.  Her  mania,  like 
Morose  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Epicure,  was  against 
noise.  She  constantly  prayed  for  deafness. 
She  walked  in  list  shoes,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper 
as  an  example  to  others.  The  immediate 
cause  of  her  confinement  had  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  had 
been  driven  stark  mad  by  the  street  discord  of 
the  Metropolis.  We  firmly  believe  her  case 
is  not  singular.  Judging  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  extremest  brink  of  insanity, 
to  which  we  have  been  occasionally  driven  by 
the  organic  and  Pandean  persecutions  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected,  we  should  say  that 
much  of  the  madness  existing  and  wrought  in 
this  County  of  Middlesex  originates  in  street 
music.  If  Dr.  Connolly  cannot  bear  us  out  in 
this  opinion,  we  shall  be  rather  astonished. 

A  man  of  thoughtful  habit,  and  of  a  timid, 
or  nervous  temperament,  has  only  to  take 
apartments  in  what  lodging -house-keepers 
wickedly  call  in  their  advertisements,  “a 
quiet  neighbourhood,”  to  be  tolerably  sure  of 
making  his  next  move  in  a  strait  waistcoat 
to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  In  retired  streets, 
squares,  terraces,  or  “  rows,”  where  the  more 
pleasing  music  of  cart,  coach,  and  cab  wheels 
does  not  abound,  the  void  is  discordantly 
filled  up  by  peripatetic  concerts,  which  last 
all  day  long.  You  are  forced,  each  morning, 
to  shave  to  the  hundredth  psalm  groaned  out 
from  an  impious  organ  ;  at  breakfast  you  are 
stunned  by  the  basses  of  a  wretched  waltz 
belched  forth  from  a  bass  trombone  ;  and 
your  morning  is  ruined  for  study  by  the 
tinkling  of  a  barrel  piano -forte  ;  at  luncheon 
acute  dyspepsia  communicates  itself  to  your 
vitals  in  the  stunning  huldering  of  a  big- drum ; 
tuneless  trumpets,  discordant  cornets,  and 
blundering  bass-viols  form  a  running  accom¬ 
paniment  of  discord  to  your  afternoon  walk  : 
hurdy-gurdies,  peradventure,  destroy  your 
dinner;  fiddles  and  hai'ps  squeak  away  the 
peace  of  your  whole  evening  ;  and,  when  you 
lay  your  distracted  head  on  your  pillow  you 
are  robbed  of  sleep  by  a  banditti  of  glee 
singers,  hoarsely  croaking,  “Up  rouse  ye 
then,  my  merry,  merry  men  !  ” 


Yet  this  is  a  land  of  liberty,  and  every 
man’s  house  is  his  castle  ! 

A  man  may  have  every  comfoii;  this  world 
can  afford — the  prettiest  house,  the  sweetest 
wife,  the  most  unexceptionable  cook,  lovely 
children,  and  a  good  library — but  what  are 
these  when  the  enjoyment  they  afford  is 
destroyed  by  an  endless  charivari ;  when  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  is  made  misery  by  street  dis* 
cord  ;  when  an  English  gentleman  is  denied 
what  is  insured  to  every  Pentonville  prisoner 
— peace  ;  when  a  wise  legislation  has  pa¬ 
tented  the  silent  system  for  convicts  only,  and 
supplies  no  free-born  Briton  with  a  defence 
from  hideous  invasions  of  his  inmost  privacy : 
a  legislature  which,  here,  in  London,  in  the 
year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
where  civilisation  is  said  to  have  made  some 
advances — permits  bag-pipes  ! 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  impossible, 
without  the  most  superhuman  self-control,  to 
write  with  calmness. 

Justice  is  supposed  in  this  country  to  be 
meted  out  with  an  even  hand.  A  humane 
maxim  says,  “  Better  let  ten  guilty  men  escape, 
than  one  innocent  man  suffer.”  Yet  what  have 
the  public,  especially  of  “  quiet  neighbour¬ 
hoods,”  done ;  what  crimes  have  we  committed ; 
what  retribution  have  we  invoked ;  that  we 
are  to  be  visited  with  the  indiscriminatins: 
punishment,  the  excruciating  agony,  squealed 
and  screeched  into  our  ears  out  of  that 
instrument  of  ineffable  torture,  the  Scotch 
bagpipe  1  If  our  neighbour  be  a  slanderer, 
a  screw,  a  giver  of  bad  dinners,  or  any  other 
sort  of  criminal  for  whom  the  law  has  provided 
no  punishment,  and  a  bag-pipe  serenade  be 
your  mode  of  revenge  on  him,  shut  him  up 
with  a  piper  or  pipers  in  the  padded  room 
in  Bedlam,  or  take  him  out  to  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse  ;  but  for  the  love  of  mercy,  do  not 
make  us,  his  unoffending  neighbours,  par¬ 
takers  of  his  probably  just,  but  certainly 
condign,  punishment  ! 

We  have,  however,  a  better  opinion  oi 
human  nature  than  to  believe  in  such  extreme 
vindictiveness.  We  rather  attribute  these 
public  performances  of  sonorous  savagery  to 
the  perverted  taste  of  a  few  unfortunate  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  pretend  to  relish  the  discords, 
and  who  actually  pay  the  kilted  executioners 
of  harmony.  The  existence  of  such  wretched 
amateurs  might  be  doubted  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  the  most  revoltmg  propen¬ 
sities  are  to  be  found  among  mankind.  There 
are  people  who  chew  tobacco  ;  a  certain  tribe 
of  Polynesian  aborigines  deem  assafoetida  the 
most  delicious  of  perfumes  ;  and  Southey,  in 
his  Travels  in  Spain,  states  that  the  GaJician 
carters  positively  refused  to  grease  their 
wheels  because  of  the  delight  the  creaking 
gave  them.  Yet  although  the  grating  of 
wooden  axles,  or  even  the  sharpening  of  saws, 
is  music  to  the  pibroch,  it  appears  from  a 
variety  of  evidence  that  bad  taste  can  actually 
reach,  even  in  the  female  mind,  to  the  acme  oi 
encouraging  and  patronising  street  bagpipers. 
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We  scarcely  believed  our  eyes  when  we  read, 
some  days  since,  the  following  police  report : — 

Marlbokough-street.  —  Two  boys,  named 
Campbell,  dressed  as  Highland  pipers,  and  each 
provided  with  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  were  charged 
with  having  refused  to  quit  Suffolk-street,  where 
they  were  playing,  when  requested  to  do  so, 

“A  clerk  to  Mr.  Garratt,  an  inhabitant,  said, 
about  11  o’clock  the  boys  put  their  pipes  at  work, 
and  kept  up  such  a  concert  of  groaning  and 
screeching  with  them,  that  his  employer  gave  him 
directions  to  tell  them  to  remove.  Witness  did 
so,  and  the  boys  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
request,  a  constable  was  employed,  and  they  were 
brought  to  this  court. 

“  The  boys  said  they  were  the  sons  of  a  Scotch 
piper.  They  got  their  living  by  playing  on  the 
bagpipes,  and  they  had  been  employed  by  a  lady 
loho  liked  bagpipe  harmony,  to  play  before  the 
door  of  the  hotel  in  Sufifblk-street,  where  she  was 
staying, 

“  Mr.  Hardv5T[CK  told  the  boys  they  must  not 
adopt  such  a  mode  of  getting  their  own  living  as 
would  hinder  other  people  from  getting  theirs. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  professional  men  or 
tradesmen  to  carry  on  their  daily  avocations  in  the 
hearing  of  such  a  din  of  discordant  sounds  as 
would  be  caused  by  a  couple  of  pairs  of  Scotch 
bagpipes.  To  the  street  musical  abominations  of 
the  Italian  boys  had  recently  been  added  that  of 
Scotch  bagpipers, — a  kind  of  concert  sufficient  to 
drive  invalids  and  ordinary  people  crazy.  The 
street  musicians  must  be  told  that  the  law  obliged 
them  to  go  away  whenever  they  were  told  to  do 
so  by  any  housekeeper  in  streets  where  they  were 
playing.  For  the  present  offence  he  would  inflict 
a  fine  of  one  shilling  only,  which  should  be  made 
twenty  shillings  on  the  next  occasion,” 

Mr.  Hardwick  did  the  best  he  could.  If 
he  could  have  transported  the  patroness  of 
bagpipes  for  life  to  Staffa  or  to  the  lesser 
Cumbraes,  the  justice  of  the  case  would  have 
been  fully  met.  But,  as  we  have  before  com¬ 
plained,  the  law,  as  applicable  to  nuisance- 
noises,  is  exceedingly  defective. 

Do  we  wish  to  banish  all  music  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  ?  By  no  means.  Good 
music  is  sometimes  emitted  from  our  pave¬ 
ments — the  kerb  sends  forth  here  and  there, 
and  now  and  then,  sounds  not  unworthy  of 
the  best  appointed  orchestra.  Where  these 
superior  street  performers  received  their  mu¬ 
sical  education  it  is  not  our  business  to  in¬ 
quire  ;  but  their  arrangements  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  opera  music,  show  that  their 
training  has  been  strictly  professional. 
Quintette,  Sestette,  and  Septette  bands  of 
brass  and  string  are  occasionally  heard  in  the 
open  street,  whose  performances  show  that 
the  pieces  have  been  regularly  scored  and  ri¬ 
gidly  rehearsed.  “  Tune,  time,  and  distance  ” 
are  excellently  kept ;  the  pianos  and  fortes 
are  admirably  coloured — ^there  is  no  vamping 
of  basses  ;  no  “  fudging  ”  of  difficult  passages. 
We  look  upon  such  players  as  musical  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  purvey  the  best  music  from 
the  opera  houses  and  from  the  saloons  of 
the  nobility  to  the  general  public,  to  the 
improvement  of  its  musical  taste.  But  where 


even  these  choice  pave  professionists  have  us 
at  a  disadvantage  is  in  their  discoursing  their 
excellent  music  at  precisely  the  times  when 
we  do  not  want  the  sounds  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely.  The  habitant  of 
the  “  quiet  neighbourhood,”  fond  as  he  is  of 
Casta  Diva  or  the  Rosen  Waltz,  would  rather 
not  be  indulged  with  them  just  as  he  is 
commencing  to  study  a  complicated  brief, 
or  while  he  is  computing  the  draft  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  survey.  When  he  wants  music  he  likes 
to  go  to  it ;  he  never  wants  it  to  come  to  him. 

Upon  this  premise  we  propose,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  a  sweeping^ 
street-music  reform ;  and  any  enterprising 
member  of  Parliament  is  quite  welcome  to 
the  draft  of  a  bill  on  the  subject,  with  which 
we  now  conclude  : — 

The  bill  should  be  entitled, 

“  An  Act  for  the  better  Preservation  of  the 
Public  Peace  by  the  better  Regulation  of  some 
certain  kinds  of  Street  Music,  and  by  the 
utter  Abolition  of  certain  other  kinds  of 
Street  Music.” 

The  first  proviso  should  give  authority  to 
certain  competent  musicians,  and  bands  of 
musicians,  to  play  at  certain  appointed  places 
at  certain  appointed  hours  of  the  day,  and 
under  certain  regulations. 

That  the  places  appointed  shall  be,  in 
summer,  the  Parks  and  Public  Gardens  in 
and  around  London ;  and  in  winter  certain 
covered  spaces,  to  be  set  apart  and  appointed 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

That  the  performers  shall  have  no  other 
remuneration  than  the  contributions  of  their 
listeners,  which  will  be  naturally  regulated  by 
the  pleasure  they  give,  consequently,  by  their 
proficiency. 

That  no  unauthorised  grinder  of  organs, 
music-mills,  or  hurdy-gurdies ;  no  blower 
of  bagpipes,  Pan’s-pipes,  horns,  cornopeans, 
trombones,  trumpets,  clarionets,  or  bassoons  ; 
no  scraper  of  fiddles  or  violoncellos ;  no 
scratchers  of  harps  or  guitars  ;  no  beaters  of 
drums,  dulcimers  or  tamborines, — ^be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  public  thoroughfares,  under 
pain  of  various  penalties,  to  be  afterwards 
agreed  and  settled  on ;  whereof  the  lightest 
shall  be  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for 
no  less  a  period  than  ten  days  (for,  say  illicit 
flutes,  hautboys,  or  Pan’s-pipes),  and  the 
heaviest — only  applicable  to  bagpipes — trans¬ 
portation  for  life  beyond  the  Border. 

Vivat  Regina  ! 


Now  ready,  Price  5s.  Qd.,  neatly  Bound  in  Cloth, 
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LIVELY  TURTLE. 


I  HAVE  a  comfortable  property.  Wliat  I 
spend,  1  spend  upon  myself ;  and  what  T  don’t 
spend  I  save.  Those  are  my  principles.  I 
am  warmly  attached  to  my  principles,  and 
stick  to  them  on  all  occasions. 

I  am  not,  as  some  people  have  represented, 
i  a  mean  man.  I  never  denied  myself  anything 
that  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have.  I  may 
have  said  to  myself  “  Snoady  ” — that  is  my 
name — “you  will  get  those  peaches  cheaper 
if  you  wait  till  next  w’eek  ;  ”  or,  I  may  have 
said  to  myself,  “  Snoady,  you  will  get  that 
v/ine  for  nothing,  if  you  wait  till  you  are 
asked  out  to  dine  ;  ”  but  I  never  deny  myself 
anything.  If  I  can’t  get  what  I  want  with¬ 
out  buying  it,  and  paying  its  price  for  it,  I  do 
buy  it  and  pay  its  price  for  it.  I  have  an 
:  appetite  bestowed  upon  me  ;  and,  if  I  baulked 
!  it,  I  should  consider  that  I  was  flying  in  the 
!  face  of  Providence. 

i  1  have  no  near  relation  but  a  brother.  If 
I  he  wants  anything  of  me,  he  don’t  get  it.  All 
.  men  are  my  brothers  ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  make  his,  an  exceptional  case, 
j  I  live  at  a  cathedral  town  where  there  is 
'  an  old  corporation.  I  am  not  in  the  Church, 

I  but  it  may  be  that  I  hold  a  little  place  of 
j  some  sort.  Never  mind.  It  may  be  profitable. 

I  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  It  may,  or  it  may 
not,  be  a  sinecure.  I  don’t  choose  to  say. 
I  never  enlightened  my  brother  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  I  consider  all  men  my  brothers. 
The  Negro  is  a  man  and  a  brother — should 
I  hold  myself  accountable  for  my  position 
i  in  life,  to  him  ?  Certainly  not. 

I  I  often  run  up  to  London.  I  like  London. 
The  way  I  look  at  it,  is  this.  London  is  not 
a  cheap  place,  but,  on  the  whole,  you  can  get 
I  more  of  the  real  thing  for  your  money  there 
— I  mean  the  best  thing,  whatever  it  is — than 
you  can  get  in  most  places.  Therefore,  I  say 
,  to  the  man  who  has  got  the  money,  and  wants 
the  thing,  “  Go  to  London  for  it,  and  treat 

vourself.” 

%/ 

When  I  go,  I  do  it  in  this  manner.  I  go  to 
Mrs.  Skim’s  Private  Hotel  and  Commercial 
Lodging  House,  near  Aldersgate  Street,  City, 
(it  is  advertised  in  “  Bradshaw’s  Pailway 
Guide,”  where  I  first  found  it),  and  there  I 
pay,  “  for  bed  and  breakfast,  with  meat,  two 
i  and  nincpence  per  day,  including  servants.” 


Now,  I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  Mrs.  Skim  cannot  possibly  make 
much  profit  out  of  me.  In  fact,  if  all  her 
patrons  were  like  me,  my  opinion  is,  the 
woman  would  be  in  the  Gazette  next  month. 

Why  do  I  go  to  Mrs.  Skim’s  when  I  could 
go  to  the  Clarendon,  you  may  ask  ?  Let  us 
argue  that  point.  If  I  went  to  the  Clarendon 
I  could  get  nothing  in  bed  but  sleep  ;  could 
I  ?  No.  Now,  sleep  at  the  Clarendon  is  an 
expensive  article  ;  whereas  sleep,  at  Mrs. 
Skim’s,  is  decidedly  cheap.  I  have  made  a 
calculation,  and  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say,  all 
things  considered,  that  it ’s  cheap.  Is  it  an 
inferior  article,  as  compared  with  the  Cla-  I 
rendon  sleep,  or  is  it  of  the  same  quality  ?  I  i 
am  a  heavy  sleeper,  and  it  is  of  the  same  ' 
quality.  Then  why  should  I  go  to  the  ^ 
Clarendon  ?  j 

But  as  to  breakfast  %  you  may  say. — Very  jl) 
well.  As  to  breakfast.  I  could  get  a  variety  !  ;■ 
of  delicacies  for  breakfast  at  the  Clarendon, 
that  are  out  of  the  question  at  Mrs.  Skim’s.  ;  , 
Granted.  But  I  don’t  want  to  have  them  j  ! 
My  opinion  is,  that  we  are  not  entirely  i, 
animal  and  sensual.  Man  has  an  intellect  ! 
bestowed  upon  him.  If  he  clogs  that  intellect  ;■* 
by  too  good  a  breakfast,  how  can  he  properly  i 
exert  that  intellect  in  meditation,  during  the  ! 
day,  upon  his  dinner  ?  That ’s  the  point. 

We  are  not  to  enchain  the  soul.  We  are  tO'  ’ 
let  it  soar.  It  is  expected  of  us.  '  ‘ 

At  Mrs.  Skim’s,  I  get  enough  for  breakfast  ! 
(there  is  no  limitation  to  the  bread  and  j 
butter,  though  there  is  to  the  meat)  and  not  ' 
too  much.  I  have  all  my  faculties  about  me,  | 
to  concentrate  upon  the  object  I  have  men-  I 
tioned,  and  I  can  say  to  myself  besides, 

“  Snoady,  you  have  saved  six,  eight,  ten, 
fifteen,  shillings,  already  to-day.  If  there  is 
anything  you  fancy  for  your  dinner,  have  it. 
Snoady,  you  have  earned  your  reward.”  | 

My  objection  to  London,  is,  that  it  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  worst  radical  sentiments 
that  are  broached  in  England.  I  consider 
that  it  has  a  great  many  dangerous  people  in 
it.  I  consider  the  present  publication  (if  it ’s 
“Household  Words”)  very  dangerous,  and  I 
write  this  with  the  view  of  neutralising  some 
of  its  bad  effects.  My  political  creed  is,  let 
us  be  comfortable.  We  are  all  very  com¬ 
fortable  as  we  are — I  am  very  comfortable  as  [ 

I  am — leave  us  alone  !  I 
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All  mankind  are  my  brothers,  and  I  don’t 
i  think  it  Christian — ^if  you  come  to  that — to 
tell  my  brother  that  he  is  ignorant,  or  de¬ 
graded,  or  dirty,  or  anything  of  the  land.  I 
think  it ’s  abusive,  and  low.  You  meet  me 
with  the  observation  that  I  am  required  to 
love  my  brother.  I  reply,  “  I  do.”  I  am 
sure  I  am  always  willing  to  say  to  my  brother, 
“  My  good  fellow,  I  love  you  very  much  ;  go 
along- with  you;  keep  to  your  own  road; 
leave  me  to  mine ;  whatever  is,  is  right ; 
whatever  isn’t,  is  wrong  ;  don’t  madce  a  dis- 
tui’bance !  ”  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  at  once 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  the  only  temper 
to  go  to  dinner  in. 

Going  to  dinner  in  this  temper  in  the  City 
of  London,  one  day  not  long  ago,  after  a  bed  at 
Mrs.  Skim’s,  with  meat-breakfast  and  servants 
included,  I  was  reminded  of  the  observation 
which,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  was 
formerly  made  by  somebody  on  some  occasion, 
that  man  may  learn  wisdom  from  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  a  beautiful  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
that  great  wisdom  is  to  be  learnt  from  that 
noble  animal  the  Turtle. 

I  had  made  np  my  mind,  in  the  course  of 
the  day  I  speak  of,  to  have  a  Turtle  dinner. 
I  mean  a  dinner  mainly  composed  of  Turtle. 
Just  a  comfortable  tureen  of  soup,  with  a  pint 
of  punch  ;  and  nothing  solid  to  follow,  but  a 
tender  juicy  steak.  I  like  a  tender  juicy 
steak.  I  generally  say  to  myself  when  I 
order  one,  “  Snoady,  you  have  done  right.” 

When  I  make  up  my  mind  to  have  a 
delicacy,  expense  is  no  consideration.  The 
question  resolves  itself,  then,  into  a  question 
of  the  very  best.  I  went  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  Member  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  with  that  friend  I  held  the  following 
conversation. 

Said  I  to  him,  “Mr.  Groggles,  the  best 
Turtle  is  where  ?  ” 

Says  he,  “If  you  want  a  basin  for  lunch, 
my  opinion  is,  you  can’t  do  better  than  drop 
I  into  Birch’s.” 

I  Said  I,  “  Mr.  Groggles,  I  thought  you  had 
known  me  better,  than  to  suppose  me  capable 
of  a  basm.  My  intention  is  to  dme.  A 
j  tureen.” 

J  Says  Mr.  Groggles,  without  a  moment’s 
!  consideration,  and  in  a  determined  voice. 

;  “  Eight  opposite  the  India  House,  Leadenhall 

Street.” 

1  We  parted.  My  mind  vras  not  inactive 
, :  during  the  day,  and  at  six  in  the  afternoon  I 
|;  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Groggles’s 
j :  recommendation.  At  the  end  of  the  passage, 

;  leading  from  the  street  into  the  coffee-room,  I 
observed  a  vast  and  solid  chest,  in  which  I 
then  supposed  that  a  Turtle  of  unusual  size 
might  be  deposited.  But,  the  correspondence 
between  its  bulk  and  that  of  the  charge  made 
for  my  dinner,  afterwards  satisfied  me  that 
it  must  be  the  till  of  the  establishment, 

I  stated  to  the  waiter  what  had  brought  me 
there,  and  I  mentioned  Mr.  Groggles’s  name. 
He  feelingly  repeated  after  me,  “  A  tureen  of 


Turtle,  and  a  tender  juicy  steak.”  His 
manner,  added  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Groggles 
in  the  morning,  satisfied  me  that  all  was  well. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  coffee-room  was  odori¬ 
ferous  with  Turtle,  and  the  steams  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallons,  consumed  within  its  walls, 
hung,  in  savoury  grease,  upon  their  surface. 

I  could  have  inscribed  my  name  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  if  I  had  been  so  disposed,  in  the  essence 
of  innumerable  Turtles.  I  preferred  to  fall 
into  a  hungry  reverie,  brought  on  by  the  w'arm 
breath  of  the  place,  and  to  think  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Island  of  Ascension. 

My  dinner  came — and  went.  I  will  draw 
a  veil  over  the  meal,  I  wall  put  the  cover  on 
the  empty  tureen,  and  merely  say  that  it  w'as 
wonderful — and  that  I  paid  for  it. 

I  sat  meditating,  when  all  was  over,  on  the 
imperfect  nature  of  our  present  existence,  in 
which  we  can  eat  only  for  a  limited  time, 
when  the  waiter  roused  me  with  these  words. 

Said  he  to  me,  as  he  brushed  the  crumbs  off 
the  table,  “Would  you  like  to  see  the  Turtle, 
Sir  ?” 

“  To  see  what  Turtle,  waiter  ?  ”  said  I 
(calmly)  to  him, 

“  The  tanks  of  Turtle  below.  Sir,”  said  he 
to  me. 

Tanks  of  Turtle  !  Good  Gracious  !  “  Yes  !  ” 

The  waiter  lighted  a  candle,  and  conducted 
me  down  stairs  to  a  range  of  vaulted  apart¬ 
ments,  cleanly  whitewashed  and  illuminated 
with  gas,  where  I  saw  a  sight  of  the  most 
astonishing  and  gratifying  description,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  greatness  of  my  native  country. 
“Snoady,”  was  my  first  observation  to  my¬ 
self,  “Eule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the 
waves  !  ” 

There  were  two  or  three  hundred  Turtle  in 
the  vaulted  apartments — all  alive.  Some  in 
tanks,  and  some  taking  the  air  in  long  dry 
walks  littered  down  with  straw.  They  were 
of  all  sizes  ;  many  of  them  enormous.  Some 
of  the  enormous  ones  had  entangled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  smaller  ones,  and  pushed  and 
squeezed  themselves  into  corners,  with  their 
fins  over  water-pipes,  and  their  heads  down¬ 
wards,  where  they  were  apoplectically 
struggling  and  splashmg,  apparently  in  the 
last  extremity.  Others  were  calm  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tanks  ;  others  languidly  rising 
to  the  surface.  The  Turtle  in  the  walks 
littered  down  with  straw,  were  calm  and 
motionless.  It  was  a  thrillmg  sight,  I  admire  ' 
such  a  sight.  It  rouses  my  imagination.  If 
you  wish  to  tiy  its  effect  on  yours,  make  a 
call  right  opposite  the  India  House  any  day 
you  please — dine — pay — and  ask  to  be  taken 
below. 

Two  athletic  young  men,  without  coats,  and 
with  the  sleeves  of  their  shirts  tucked  up  to 
the  shoulders,  were  in  attendance  on  these 
noble  animals.  One  of  them,  wrestling  with 
the  most  enormous  Turtle  in  company,  and 
dragging  him  up  to  the  edge  of  the  tank,  for 
me  to  look  at,  presented  an  idea  to  me  which 
I  never  had  before,  I  ought  to  observe  that 
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I  like  an  idea.  I  say,  when  I  get  a  new  one, 
Snoady,  book  that  !  ” 

My  idea,  on  the  present  occasion,  was, — Mr. 
Groggles !  It  vras  hot  a  Turtle  that  I  saw, 
but  Mr.  Groggles.  It  was  the  dead  image  of 
Mr.  Groggles.  He  was  dragged  up  to  con¬ 
front  me,  with  his  waistcoat — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression — towards  me  ;  and  it 
vv'as  identically  the  waistcoat  of  Mr.  Groggles. 
It  was  the  same  shape,  very  nearly  the  same 
colour,  only  wanted  a  gold  watch-chain  and 
a  bunch  of  seals,  to  be  the  waistcoat  of  Mr. 
Groggles.  There  was  what  I  should  call  a 
bursting  expression  about  him  in  general, 
which  was  accurately  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Groggles.  I  had  never  closely  observed  a 
Turtle’s  throat  before.  The  folds  of  his  loose 
cravat,  I  found  to  be  precisely  those  of  Mr. 
Groggles’s  cravat.*  Even  the  intelligent  eye 
— I  mean  to  say,  intelligent  enough  for  a 
person  of  correct  principles,  and  not 
dangerously  so — was  the  eye  of  Mr.  Groggles. 
When  the  athletic  young  man  let  him  go,  and, 
with  a  roll  of  his  head,  he  flopped  heavily 
down  into  the  tank,  it  was  exactly  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Groggles  as  I  have  seen  him  ooze  away 
into  his  seat,  after  opposing  a  sanitary  motion 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  ! 

“  Snoady,”  I  couldn’t  help  saying  to  myself, 
^^you  have  done  it.  You  have  got  an  idea, 
Snoady,  in  wLich  a  great  principle  is  involved. 
I  congratulate  you  !  ”  I  followed  the  young 
man,  who  dragged  up  several  Turtle  to  the 
brinks  of  the  various  tanks.  I  found  them 
all  the  same — all  varieties  of  Mr.  Groggles — all 
extraordinarily  like  the  gentlemen  who  usually 
eat  them.  ‘‘Now,  Snoady,”  was  my  next 
remark,  “  what  do  you  deduce  from  this  1  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  “  what  I  deduce  from  this,  is, 
confusion  to  those  Radicals  and  other  Re¬ 
volutionists  who  talk  about  improvement. 
Sir,”  said  I,  “what  I  deduce  from  this,  is, 
that  there  isn’t  this  resemblance  between  the 
Turtles  and  the  Groggleses  for  nothing.  It ’s 
meant  to  show  mankind  that  the  proper 
model  for  a  Groggles,  is  a  Turtle  ;  and  that 
the  liveliness  we  want  in  a  Groggles,  is  the 
liveliness  of  a  Turtle,  and  no  more.”  “Snoady,” 
was  my  reply  to  this,  “You  have  hit  it.  You 
are  right  !  ” 

I  admired  the  idea  very  much,  because,  if  I 
hate  anything  in  the  world,  it ’s  change. 
Change  has  evidently  no  business  in  the 
world,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  isn’t 
intended.  VTiat  -we  want  is  (as  I  think  I  have 
mentioned)  to  be  comfortable.  I  look  at  it 
that  way.  Let  us  be  comfortable,  and  leave 
us  alone.  Now,  when  the  young  man  dragged 
a  Groggles — I  mean  a  Turtle — out  of  his 
tank,  this  was  exactly  what  the  noble  animal 
expressed  as  he  floundered  back  again. 

1  have  several  friends  besides  Mi-.  Groggles 
in  the  Common  Council,  and  it  might  be  a 
week  after  this,  when  I  said,  “  Snoady,  if  I 
was  you,  I  would  go  to  that  court,  and  hear 
the  debate  to-day.”  I  went.  A  good  deal  of 
it  was  what  I  call  a  sound,  old  English  dis¬ 


cussion.  One  eloquent  speaker  objected  to  the 
French  as  wearing  wooden  shoes  ;  and  a  friend 
of  his  reminded  him  of  another  objection  to 
that  foreign  people,  namely,  that  they  eat 
frogs.  I  had  feared,  for  many  years,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  these  wholesome  principles 
were  gone  out.  How  delightful  to  And  them 
still  remaining  among  the  great  men  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  !  It  made  me  think 
of  the  Lively  Turtle. 

But,  I  soon  thought  more  of  the  Lively 
Turtle.  Some  Radicals  and  Revolutionists 
have  penetrated  even  to  the  Common  Council 
— ^which  otherwise  I  regard  as  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  of  our  afflicted  constitution  ;  and 
speeches  were  made,  about  removing  Smith- 
field  Market — which  I  consider  to  be  a  part 
of  that  Constitution — and  about  appointing  a 
Medical  Officer  for  the  City,  and  about  pre¬ 
serving  the  public  health  ;  and  other  treason¬ 
able  practices,  opposed  to  Church  and  State. 
These  proposals  Mr.  Groggles,  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  such  a  man,  resisted ;  so 
warmly,  that,  as  I  afterwards  understood  from 
Mrs.  Groggles,  he  had  rather  a  sharp  attack 
of  blood  to  the  head  that  night.  All  the 
Groggles  party  resisted  them  too,  and  it  was 
a  fine  constitutional  sight  to  see  w^aistcoat 
after  waiscoat  rise  up  in  resistance  of  them  and 
subside.  But  what  struck  me  in  the  sight 
was  this,  “  Snoady,”  said  I,  “here  is  your  idea 
carried  out.  Sir  !  These  Radicals  and  Re¬ 
volutionists  are  the  athletic  young  men  in 
shirt  sleeves,  dragging  the  Lively  Turtle  to 
the  edges  of  the  tank.  The  Groggleses  are 
the  Turtle,  looking  out  for  a  moment,  and 
floppmg  down  again.  Honour  to  the 
Groggleses  !  Honour  to  the  Court  of  Lively 
Turtle  !  The  Avisdom  of  the  Turtle  is  the 
hope  of  England  !  ” 

There  are  three  heads  in  the  moral  of  what 
I  had  to  say.  First,  Turtle  and  Groggles  are 
identical  ;  wonderfully  alike  externally,  won¬ 
derfully  alike  mentally.  Secondly,  Turtle  is 
a  good  tiling  every  Aray,  and  the  liveliness  oi 
the  Turtle  is  intended  as  an  example  for  the 
liveliness  of  man  ;  you  are  not  to  go  beyond 
that.  Thirdly,  we  are  all  quite  comfortable. 
Leave  us  alone  ! 
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They  say  Ideal  Beauty  cannot  enter 

The  house  of  anguish.  On  the  threshold  stands 

This  alien  Image  with  the  shackled  hands, 

Called  the  Greek  Slave  :  as  if  the  artist  meant  her 
(The  passionless  perfection  which  he  lent  her. 
Shadowed,  not  darkened,  Avhere  the  sill  expands) 
To,  so,  confront  man’s  crimes  in  different  lands, 
With  man’s  ideal  sense.  Pierce  to  the  centre. 
Art’s  fiery  finger  !  and  break  up  erelong 
The  serfdom  of  this  world.  Appeal,  fair  stone. 
From  God’s  pure  heights  of  beauty,  against  man’s 
wrong  ! 

Catch  up,  in  thy  divine  face,  not  alone 
East  griefs,  but  west,  and  sti'ike  and  shame  the 
strong. 

By  thunders  of  Avhite  silence,  OA'crthroAvn. 


THE  DUTIES  OE  WITNESSES  AND 
JUKYMEN. 

I  AM  not  a  young  man,  and  have  passed 
much  of  my  life  in  our  Criminal  Courts.  I 
am,  and  have  been,  in  active  practice  at  the 
Bar,  and  I  believe  myself  capable  of  offering 
some  hints  towards  an  improved  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

I  do  not  allude  to  any  reform  in  the  law, 
though  I  believe  much  to  be  needed.  I  mean 
to  confine  myself  to  amendments  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  people  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  indeed,  which  no  legislature,  how¬ 
ever  enlightened,  can  make  for  them. 

In  no  country  can  the  laws  be  well  ad¬ 
ministered,  where  the  popular  mind  stands  at 
a  low  point  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  or 
where  the  moral  tone  is  lax.  The  latter 
defect  is  of  course  the  most  important,  but  it 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  former, 
that  they  commonly  prevail  together,  and  the 
causes  which  remove  the  one  have,  almost 
without  exception,  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
other. 

That  the  general  difiiision  of  morals  and 
intelligence  is  essential  to  the  healthy  working 
of  jurisprudence  in  all  countries,  will  be 
admitted,  when  it  is  recollected  that  no 
tribunal,  however  skilful,  can  arrive  at  the 
truth  by  any  other  way  than  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  and  that  consequently  on  their 
trust-worthiness  the  enjoyment  of  property, 
character,  and  life,  must  of  necessity  depend. 

Again,  wherever  trial  by  jury  is  established, 
a  further  demand  arises  for  morals  and  in¬ 
telligence  among  the  people.  It  follows  then, 
as  a  consequence  almost  too  obvious  to  justify 
the  remark,  that  whatever  in  any  country 
enlarges  and  strengthens  these  great  attributes 
of  civilisation,  raises  its  capacity  for  per¬ 
forming  that  noblest  duty  of  social  man,  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Let  me  first  speak  of  witnesses  and  their 
testimony.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  desire  to  be  veracious  is  the  only  quality 
essential  to  form  a  trustworthy  witness  ;  and 
an  essential  quality  it  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but 
it  is  possessed  by  many  who  are  nevertheless 
very  unsafe  guides  to  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  this  general  desire  for  truth  in  a  mind 
not  carefully  regulated,  is  apt  to  give  way, 
oftentimes  unconsciously,  to  impressions  which 
overpower  habitual  veracity.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  witnesses  are 
partisans,  and  that,  often  without  knowing  it, 
their  evidence  takes  a  colour  from  the  feeling 
of  partisanship,  which  gives  it  all  the  injurious 
effects  of  wilful  falshood — nay,  it  is  frequently 
more  pernicious.  The  witness  who  knowingly 
perverts  the  truth,  often  betrays  his  mendicity 
by  his  voice,  his  countenance,  or  his  choice  of 
words  ;  while  the  unconscious  perverter  gives 
his  testimony  with  all  the  force  of  sincerity. 
Let  the  witness  who  intends  to  give  evidence 
worthy  of  confidence,  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  temptations  to  become  a  partisan.  Wit¬ 


nesses  ought  to  avoid  consorting  together  on 
the  eve  of  a  trial ;  still  more,  discussing  the 
matters  in  dispute,  and  comparing  their  in¬ 
tended  statements.  Musicians  have  observed  j 
that  if  two  instruments,  not  in  exact  accor-  i 
dance,  are  played  together,  they  have  a  ten-  j 
dency  to  run  into  harmony.  Witnesses  are  I 
precisely  such  instruments,  and  act  on  each  ’ 
other  in  like  manner. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  moral  tone  of  i 
the  witness,  but  the  difficulties  which  I  have 
pointed  out  may  be  surmounted,  and  yet  leave 
his  evidence  a  very  distorted  narrative  of  the 
real  facts.  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  intellectual  requirements  of  a  witness.  It 
was  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  memory  were  often  very  unjust 
towards  that  faculty,  which  was  reproached 
with  not  retaining  what  had  never  been  con¬ 
fided  to  its  care.  The  defect  is  not  a  failure 
of  memory,  but  a  lack  of  observation — the  \ 

ideas  have  not  run  out  of  the  mind,  they 
never  went  into  it. 

This  is  a  deficiency,  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  any  special  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand  ;  it  can  only  be  corrected  by 
cultivating  a  general  habit  of  observation, 
which,  considering  that  the  dearest  interests 
of  others  may  be  imperilled  by  errors  arising 
out  of  the  neglect  to  observe  accurately,  must 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  duty.  > 

A  still  greater  defect  is  the  absence  of  the  j 
power  of  distinguishmg  fact  and  inference.  j 
Nothing  but  a  long  experience  in  Courts  of  [, 
Justice,  can  give  a  notion  of  the  extent  to  1 
which  testimony  is  adulterated  by  this  defect. 

It  is  often  exemplified  in  the  depositions  of 
witnesses,  or  rather  in  the  comparison  between 
the  depositions  which,  as  your  readers  know, 
are  taken  in  writing  before  the  committing 
magistrate,  and  the  evidence  given  on  the 
trial. 

Circumstances  on  which  the  witness  had 
been  silent  when  examined  before  the  magis¬ 
trate  shortly  after  the  event,  make  their 
appearance  in  his  evidence  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  so  that  his  memory  purports  to  augment 
inaccuracy  in  proportion  to  their  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  transaction  of  which  he 
speaks ! 

I  have  observed  this  effect  produced  in  a 
marvellous  degree  in  cases  of  new  trial,  which 
in  civil  suits  are  often  awarded,  and  which 
frequently  take  place  years  after  the  event  to 
which  they  relate.  The  comparison  of  the 
evidence  of  the  same  witness  as  it  stands  upon 
the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  of  the  two  trials, 
would  lead  an  unpractised  reader  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  but  perjury  could  ac¬ 
count  for  the  diversities  ;  and  this  impression  | 
would  be  confirmed,  if  he  should  find,  as  in  i  I 
all  probability  he  would,  that  the  points  on 
which  the  latter  memory  was  better  supplied 
than  the  earlier,  were  just  those  on  which 
the  greatest  doubt  had  prevailed  on  the 
former  occasion  ;  and  which  were  made  in 
favour  of  the  party  on  whose  side  the  witness 
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had  Tieen  called.  But  the  critic  would  be 
!  mistaken.  The  witness  was  not  dishonest, 
i  but  had  failed  to  keep  watch  over  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  own  mind.  He  had  perhaps 
1:  often  adverted  to  the  subject,  and  often  dis- 

]  coursed  upon  it,  until  at  length  he  confounded 
i  the  facts  which  had  occurred,  with  the  in- 
I  ference,  which  he  had  drawn  from  such  facts, 

I  in  establishment  of  the  exist-ence  of  others, 
i  which  had  in  reality  no  place  except  in  his 
!  i  own  cogitation,  but  which  after  a  time  took 
!'  rank  in  his  memory  with  its  original  im- 
i ;  pressions. 

j !  The  best  safeguard  a  witness  eould  employ 
i :  to  preserve  the  unalloyed  memory  of  transac- 

1!  tions,  is  to  commit  his  narrative  to  writing, 

I ;  as  soon  after  the  event  as  he  shall  have  learnt 
j  j  that  his  evidence  respecting  them  is  likely  to 
j  I  be  required :  and  yet  I  can  hardly  recommend 

I  such  a  course,  because  so  little  is  the  world, 
!j  and  even  that  portion  of  the  world  which 

I I  passes  its  life  in  Courts  of  Justice,  acquainted 
j  j  with  what  may  be  called  the  Philosophy  of 
!j  Evidence,  that  a  conscientious  endeavour  of 
j  this  kind  to  preserve  his  testimony  in  its 

I  j  purity,  might  draw  upon  him  the  imputation 
j  j  of  having  fabricated  his  narrative  ;  and  this 
il  is  the  more  probable,  because  false  witnesses 
ij  have  not  unfrequently  taken  similar  means 
!  j  for  abiding  by  their  fictions. 

!  i  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  much  these  dis- 
j  turbing  causes,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 

!  fasten  upon  these  portions  of  evidence  which 

I I  are  most  liable  to  distortion.  Words,  as 
j  j  contra-distingushed  from  facts,  exemplify  the 
!  i  truth  of  this  position  ;  every  witness  ought  to 
;  feel  great  distrust  of  himself  in  giving  evi- 
1  deuce  of  a  conversation.  Language,  if  it  runs 
j  to  any  length,  is  very  liable  to  be  misunder- 
!  stood,  at  least  in  passages. 

I  But  supposing  it  to  be  well  understood  at 
}  the  moment,  the  exact  wording  of  it  can  rarely 
I  be  recalled,  unless  the  witness’s  memory  were 
I  tantamount  in  minuteness  and  accuracy  to  the 
i  record  of  a  short-hand  writer.  He  is  con- 
I  sequently  permitted  to  give  an  abstract,  or,  as 
1  it  is  usually  called,  the  substance  of  what 
occurred.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  arises ; 
to  abstract  correctly  is  an  intellectual  efibrt 
of  no  mean  order,  and  is  rarely  accomplished 
with  a  decent  approach  to  perfection.  Let 
the  juryman  bear  this  in  mind.  He  will  be 
often  tempted  to  rely  on  alleged  confessions 
I  of  prisoners  sworn  to  by  witnesses  who  cer¬ 
tainly  desire  to  speak  the  truth.  These  con¬ 
fessions  often  go  so  straight  to  the  point,  that 
they  offer  to  the  juryman  a  species  of  relief 
I  from  that  state  of  doubt,  which,  to  minds 
I  unpractised  in  weighing  probabilities,  is  irk- 
j  some,  almost  beyond  description.  Speaking 
from  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  I  should 
pronounce  the  evidence  of  words  to  be  so 
dangerous  in  its  nature  as  to  demand  the 
utmost  vigilance,  in  all  cases,  before  it  is 
allowed  to  influence  the  verdict  to  any  impor¬ 
tant  extent. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  evidence, 


infirm  in  its  nature,  I  must  not  pass  over  timt 
of  identity  of  person.  The  number  of  persons 
who  resemble  each  other  is  not  inconsiderable 
in  itself ;  but  the  number  is  very  large  of 
persons  who,  though  very  distinguishable 
when  standing  side  by  side,  are  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  alike  to  deceive  those  who  are  without 
the  means  of  immediate  comparison. 

Early  in  life  an  occurrence  impressed  me 
with  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  most  con¬ 
fident  belief  of  identity.  I  was  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens  where  I  thought  I  saw,  at  a  short 
distance,  an  old  country  gentleman  whom  I 
highly  respected,  and  whose  favour  I  should 
Imve  been  sorry  to  lose.  I  bowed  to  him, 
but  obtained  no  recognition.  In  those  days 
the  company  amused  themselves  by  walking 
round  in  a  circle,  some  in  one  direction,  some 
in  the  opposite,  by  which  means  every  one 
saw  and  was  seen — I  say  in  those  days,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  been  at  Vauxhall  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  performing  these 
rounds  I  often  met  the  gentleman,  and  tried 
to  attract  his  attention,  until  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  either  his  eye-sight  was  so 
weakened  that  he  did  not  know  me,  or  that  he 
chose  to  disown  my  acquaintance.  Some  time 
afterward,  going  into  the  county  in  which  he 
resided,  I  received,  as  usual,  an  invitation  to 
dinner  ;  this  led  to  an  explanation,  when  my 
friend  assured  me  he  had  not  been  in  London 
for  twenty  years.  I  afterwards  met  the 
person  whom  I  had  mistaken  for  my  old 
friend,  and  wondered  how  I  could  have  fallen 
into  the  error.  I  can  only  explain  it  by 
supposing  that,  if  the  mind  feels  satisfied  ol 
identity,  which  it  often  does  at  the  first 
glance,  it  ceases  to  investigate  that  question, 
and  occupies  itself  with  other  matter  ;  as  in 
my  case,  where  my  thoughts  ran  upon  the 
motives  my  friend  might  have  for  not  recog¬ 
nising  me,  instead  of  employing  themselves 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  no  the  indi¬ 
vidual  before  my  eyes  was  indeed  the  person 
I  took  him  for. 

If  I  had  had  to  give  evidence  on  this 
matter  my  mistake  would  have  been  the 
more  dangerous,  as  I  had  full  means  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  place  was  well  lighted,  the  inter¬ 
views  were  repeated,  and  my  mind  was  undis¬ 
turbed.  How  often  have  I  have  known 
evidence  of  identity  acted  upon  by  juries, 
where  the  witness  was  in  a  much  less  favour¬ 
able  position  (for  correct  observation)  than 
mine. 

Sometimes,  a  mistaken  verdict  is  avoided 
by  independent  evidence.  Barely,  however, 
is  this  rock  escaped,  by  cross-examination, 
even  when  conducted  with  adequate  skill  and 
experience.  The  belief  of  the  witness  is  belief 
in  a  matter  of  opinion  resulting  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  facts  so  slight  and  unimportant, 
separately  considered,  that  they  furnish  no 
handle  to  the  cross-examiner.  A  striking  case 
of  this  kind  occurs  to  my  recollection,  with 
which  I  will  conclude. 

A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  the 
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prosecutor,  with  intent  to  kill  him.  The  pro¬ 
secutor  swore  that  the  prisoner  had  demanded 
his  money,  and  that  upon  refusal,  or  delay,  to 
comply  with  his  requisition,  he  fired  a  pistol, 
by  the  flash  of  which  his  countenance  became 
perfectly  visible  ;  the  shot  did  not  take  effect, 
and  the  prisoner  made  off.  Here  the  recog¬ 
nition  was  momentary,  and  the  prosecutor 
could  hardly  have  been  in  an  undisturbed 
state  of  mind,  yet  the  confidence  of  his  belief 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  who  heard 
the  evidence,  and  probably  would  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner  without  the  aid  of  an 
additional  fact  of  very  slight  importance,  which 
was,  however,  put  in  evidence  by  way  of  cor¬ 
roboration,  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  seen 
passing  near  the  spot  in  which  the  attack 
was  made  about  noon  of  the  same  day.  The 
judge  belonged  to  a  class  now,  thank  God ! 
obsolete,  who  always  acted  on  the  reverse  of 
the  constitutional  maxim,  and  considered 
every  man  guilty  until  he  was  proved  to  be 
innocent. 

If  the  case  had  closed  without  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  his  life  would  have  been 
gone  :  fortunately,  he  possessed  the  means  of 
employing  an  able  and  zealous  attorney,  and, 
more  fortunately,  it  so  happened  that  several 
hours  before  the  attack  the  prisoner  had 
mounted  upon  a  coach,  and  was  many  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime  at  the  hour  of  its 
commission. 

With  great  labour,  and  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  all  the  passengers  were  sought  out,  and 
with  the  coachman  and  guard,  were  brought 
into  court,  and  testified  to  the  presence  among 
them  of  the  prisoner.  An  alibi  is  always  a 
suspected  defence,  and  by  no  man  was  ever 
more  suspiciously  watched  than  by  this  judge. 
But  when  witness  after  witness  appeared, 
their  names  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
way-bill  produced  by  the  clerk  of  a  respect¬ 
able  coach-office,  the  most  deteiniined  scepti¬ 
cism  gaA'^e  way,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted 
by  acclamation.  He  was  not,  how^ever,  saved 
by  his  innocence,  but  by  his  good  fortune. 
How  frequently  does  it  happen  to  us  all  to  be 
many  hoiu’s  at  a  time  without  having  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  our  absence  from  one  spot  by 
our  presence  at  another  !  And  how  many  of 
us  are  too  prone  to  avail  ourselves  of  such 
proof  in  the  instances  where  it  may  exist ! 

A  remarkable  instance  of  mistake  in  iden¬ 
tity,  which  put  the  life  of  a  prisoner  in 
extreme  peril,  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  his 
counsel.  It  occurred  at  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  held  at  Nottingham  after  the  riots  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  rejection  of  the  Beform  Bill 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1831. 

The  prisoner  was  a  young  man  of  prepos¬ 
sessing  appearance,  belonging  to  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  rank 
of  life,  being  a  frameAvork  knitter,  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  father,  a  master  manufacturer 
in  a  small  way.  He  was  tried  on  an  indict¬ 


ment  charging  liim  Avith  the  offence  of  arson. 
A  mob,  of  Avhich  he  was  alleged  to  be  one,  had 
burnt  Cohvick  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Musters,  the  husband  of 
Mary  ChaAvorth,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Byron.  This  ill-fated 
lady  was  approaching  the  last  stage  of  con¬ 
sumption,  when,  on  a  cold  and  wet  evening  in 
autumn,  she  was  driven  from  her  mansion, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  trees 
of  her  shrubbery, — an  outrage  which  probably 
hastened  her  death. 

The  crime,  Avith  its  attendant  circumstances, 
created,  as  was  natural,  a  strong  sympathy 
against  the  criminals.  Unhappily,  this  feeling, 
so  praiseworthy  in  itself,  is  liable  to  produce 
a  strong  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
believe  in  the  guilt  of  a  party  accused.  People 
sometimes  seem  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  a 
criminal,  and  are  disappointed  Avhen  it  turns 
out  that  they  are  mistaken  in  their  man,  and 
are,  consequently,  slow  to  believe  that  such 
an  error  has  been  made.  Doubtless,  the  im¬ 
pression  is  receiA’ed  into  the  mind  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  but  although  on  that  ground  par¬ 
donable,  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous.  In  this 
case,  the  prisoner  was  identified  by  seA^eral 
witnesses  as  haAdng  taken  an  active  part  in 
setting  fire  to  the  house. 

He  had  been  under  their  notice  for  some 
considerable  space  of  time  :  they  gave  their 
evidence  against  him  without  hesitation,  and 
probably  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 
His  defence  Aras  an  alibi.  The  frame  at  which 
he  worked  had  its  place  near  the  entrance  to 
the  warehouse,  the  room  frequented  by  the 
customers  and  all  who  had  business  to  trans¬ 
act  at  the  manufactory.  He  acted,  therefore, 
as  doorkeeper,  and  in  that  capacity  had  been 
seen  and  spoken  with  by  many  persons,  who 
in  their  evidence  more  than  covered  the  whole 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the 
mob  at  Colwick  Hall  and  its  departure.  The 
alibi  Avas  belieA^ed,  and  the  prisoner,  after  a 
trial  Avhich  lasted  a  whole  day,  was  acquitted. 

The  next  morning  he  Avas  to  be  tried  again 
on  another  indictment,  charging  him  Avith 
having  set  fire  to  the  Castle  at  Nottingham. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  influenced  by 
motives  of  humanity,  and  fully  impressed  Avith 
the  prisoner’s  giiilt  on  both  charges,  urged  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  adAuse  his  client  to 
plead  guilty,  imdertaking  that  his  life  should 
be  spared,  but  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  his  social  position,  which  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  prisoners,  would  make  it 
impossible  to  extend  the  mercy  of  the  CroAvn 
to  him  unless  he  manifested  a  due  sense  oi 
his  offences  by  foregoing  the  chance  of  escape. 
“  You  knoAV,”  said  they,  “  how  rarely  an  alibi 
obtains  credit  Avith  a  Jury.  You  can  have  no 
other  defence  to-day  than  that  of  yesterday. 
The  Castle  is  much  nearer  than  ColAvick  Hall 
to  the  manufactory,  and  a  very  short  absence 
from  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
might  reconcile  the  eAudence  of  all  the 
witnesses,  both  for  him  and  against  him ; 
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moreover,  who  ever  heard  of  a  successful  alibi 
twice  rumiing  %  ” 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  his  client 
taken  into  a  room  adjoining  the  court,  and 
having  explained  to  him  the  extreme  danger 
in  which  he  stood,  informed  him  of  the  oSer 
made  by  the  prosecutors.  The  young  man 
evinced  some  emotion,  and  asked  his  counsel 
to  advise  what  step  he  should  take.  “The 
advice,”  he  Wcis  answered,  “  must  depend  upon 
a  fact  known  to  himself  alone — his  guilt  or 
mnocence.  If  guilty,  his  chance  of  escape  was 
so  small,  that  it  would  he  the  last  degree  of 
rashness  to  refuse  the  offer  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  were  innocent,  his  eoun^sel,  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  prisoner,  Avovild  say, 
that  no  peril,  however  imminent,  v/ould  induce 
him  to  plead  guilty.”  The  prisoner  was 
further  told,  that  in  the  course  of  a  trial  cir¬ 
cumstances  often  arose  at  the  moment,  un¬ 
foreseen  by  all  parties,  Avhich  disclosed  the 
truth  ;  tliat  this  consideration  was  in  his 
favour,  if  he  were  innocent,  but  showed  at  the 
same  time  that  there  were  now  chances  of 
danger,  if  he  were  guilty,  the  extent  of  which 
could  not  be  calculated,  nor  even  surmised. 
The  youth,  with  perfect  self-possession,  and 
unshaken  firmness,  replied,  “I  am  innocent, 
and  will  take  my  trial.”  He  did  so.  Many 
painful  hours  wore  aAvay,  every  moment 


diminishing  the  prisoner’s  chance  of  acquittal, 
until  it  seemed  utterly  extinguished,  when ' 
some  trifling  matter  which  had  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  narrator,  occuiTed,  leading  him 
to  think  it  v’-as  possible  that  another  person, 
who  must  much  resemble  the  prisoner,  had 
been  mistaken  for  liim.  Enquiry  was  instantly 
made  of  the  family,  whether  they  knew  of  any 
such  resemblance  ;  when  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  had  a  cousin  so  much  like  himself, 
that  the  two  were  frequently  accosted  in  the 
streets,  the  one  for  the  other.  The  cousin 
had  absconded. 

It  is  hardly  credible,  though  doubtless'  true, 
that  a  family  of  respectable  station  could  have 
been  unaware  of  the  importance  of  such  a 
fact,  or  that  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  not 
deficient  in  intelligence,  and  who  was  assuredly 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  could  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  its  value.  That  either  he  or  they 
could  have  placed  such  reliance  on  his  defence 
as  to  induce  them  to  sci-een  his  guilty  relative, 
is  to  the  last,  degree  imjjrobable,  especially  as 
the  cousin  had  escaped.  Witnesses,  however, 
were  quickly  produced,  who  verified  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  two,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  abandoned  their  case,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  belief  that  their  witnesses  had 
given  their  evidence  under  a  mistake  of 
identity. 

The  narrator  added,  that  an  alibi  stood  a  less 
chance  of  favourable  reception  at  Nottingham 
than  elsewhere,  although  in  every  place  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  jealousy.  In  one  of  the 
trials  arising  out  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  Liiddites,  who  broke  mto  manufactories 
and  destroyed  ail  lace  frames  of  a  construction 


which  they  thought  oppressive  to  working 
men,  an  alibi  he  said,  had  been  concocted, 
which  was  successful  in  saving  the  life  of  a 
man  notoriously  guilty,  and  which  had  there¬ 
fore  added  to  the  disrepute  of  this  species  of 
defence.  The  hypothesis  was,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner,  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  at  Loughborough,  sixteen  miles  from 
Nottingham,  was  engaged  at  a  supper-party 
at  the  latter  place  ;  and  the  prisoner  having 
the  sympathy  of  a  large  class  in  his  favour, 
whose  battle  he  had  been  fighting,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  by  his  friends  in  find-  j 
ing  Avitnesses  willing  to  support  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  on  their  oaths  ;  but  it  AAmuld  have  been  ! 
a  rash  measure  to  have  called  them  into  the  i 
box  unprepared.  And  when  it  is  considered  ! 
how  readily  a  preconcerted  story  might  have  I 
been  destroyed  by  cross-examination,  the  task  I 
of  preparing  the  witnesses  so  as  to  elude  this  ! 

test,  was  one  requiring  no  ordinary  care  and  ■ 

skill.  The  danger  would  arise  thus  : — Every  | 

Avitness  would  be  kept  out  of  court,  except  | 
the  one  in  the  box.  He  Avould  be  asked  / 
where  he  sat  at  the  supper  ?  Avhere  the  pri-  | 
soner  sat,  and  each  of  the  other  guests ;  Avhat 
Avere  the  dishes,  what  was  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  so  forth — the  questions  being 
capable  of  multiplication  ad  infinitum;  so 
that,  however  well  tutored,  the  Avitnesses 
would  inevitably  contradict  each  other  upon 
some  matters,  on  which  the  tutor  had  not 
foreseen  that  the  witness  would  be  cross- 
examined,  or  to  which  he  had  forgotten  the 
answer  prescribed.  The  difficulty  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sunnounted.  After  the  prisoner’s  ap¬ 
prehension,  the  selected  witnesses  were  in-  i 
vited  to  a  mackerel  supper,  which  took  place  I 
at  an  hour  corresponding  to  that  at  which  j 
the  Clime  was  committed  ;  and  so  careful  was  ! 
the  ingenious  agent  who  deAused  this  conspi-  ; 
racy  against  the  truth  that,  guided  by  a  sure  j 
mstinct,  he  fixed  upon  the  same  day  of  the  | 
week  as  that  on  which  the  crime  had  been  ! 
committed,  though  Avithout  knoAving  how  i| 
fortunate  it  would  be  for  the  piisoner  that  he 
took  this  precaution.  When,  on  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  it  was  found  that  the  witnesses  agreed 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  guests  were 
seated,  the  contents  of  the  dishes,  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  had  taken  place,  and  so  forth  ; 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  suspected  the  plot ; 
•but  not  imagining  that  it  had  been  so  per¬ 
fectly  elaborated,  they  inquired  of  their 
attorneys  as  to  whether  there  was  any  occur¬ 
rence  peculiar  to  the  day  of  the  week  in 
question,  and  were  told  that  upon  the  evening 
of  such  day,  a  public  bell  was  always  rung, 
which  must  have  been  heard  at  the  supper,  if 
it  had  taken  place  at  the  time  pretended. 

The  witnesses  were  separately  called  back 
and  questioned  as  to  the  bell.  They  had  all 
heard  it ;  and  thus  not  only  Avere  the  cross¬ 
examiners  utterly  baffled,  but  the  cross- 
examination  gave  tenfold  sup}X)rt  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  chief,  that  is,  to  the  eAudence 
as  given  by  the  witnesses  in  answer  to  the 
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questions  put  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel  in  his 
behalf. 

The  triumph  of  falsehood  was  complete. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  When  however 
the  attention  of  prosecutors  is  called  to  the 
possibility  of  such  fabrications  they  become 
less  easy  of  management.  The  friends  of  a 
prisoner  are  often  known  to  the  police,  and 
may  be  watched — the  actors  may  be  surprised 
at  the  rehearsal ;  a  false  ally  may  be  inserted 
among  them  ;  in  short  there  are  many 
chances  of  the  plot  failing.  This  however  is 
an  age  of  improvement,  and  the  thirty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Luddism 
have  not  been  a  barren  period  in  any  art 
or  science.  The  mystery  of  cookery  in  dishes, 
accounts,  and  alibis^  has  profited  by  this 
general  advancement.  The  latest  device  which 
my  acquaintance  with  courts  has  brought  to 
my  knowledge  is  an  alibi  of  a  very  refined 
and  subtle  nature.  The  hypothesis  is,  that 
the  prisoner  was  walking  from  point  A  to 
point  Z,  along  a  distant  road,  at  the  hour 
when  the  crime  was  committed.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  are  supposed  each  to  see  him,  and 
some  to  converse  with  him,  at  points  which 
may  be  indicated  by  many  or  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Each  witness  must  be  alone 
when  he  sees  him,  so  that  no  two  may  speak 
to  what  occurred  at  the  same  spot  or  moment 
of  time  ;  but,  with  this  reservation,  each  may 
safely  indulge  his  imagination  with  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interview  which  he  has  wit  to 
make  consistent  with  itself,  and  firmness  to 
abide  by  under  the  storm  of  a  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  “  The  force  of  falsehood  can  no  farther 
go.”  No  rehearsal  is  necessary.  Neither  of 
the  witnesses  needs  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  others.  The  agent  gives  to  each  witness 
the  name  of  the  spot  at  which  he  is  to  place 
the  prisoner.  The  witness  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  that  spot,  so  as  to  stand  a 
cross-examination  as  to  the  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  and  his  education  is  complete.  But  as 
panaceas  have  only  a  fabulous  existence,  so 
this  exquisite  alibi  is  not  applicable  to  all 
cases ;  the  witness  must  have  a  reason  for 
being  on  the  spot,  plausible  enough  to  foil  the 
skill  of  the  cross-examiner  ;  and,  as  false 
witnesses  cannot  be  found  at  every  turn,  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  witness  was  where  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  been  on  the  day  and  at  the. 
hour  in  question,  is  often  insuperable  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
its  being  clearly  established,  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
have  been  there.  I  should  add,  that,  except 
in  towns  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  must 
be  difficult  to  find  mendacious  witnesses  who 
have  in  other  respects  the  proper  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  prove  a  concocted  alibi^  save  always 
where  the  prisoner  is  the  champion  of  a 
class  ;  and  then,  according  to  my  experience, 
— sad  as  the  avowal  is, — the  difficulty  is 
greatly  reduced. 

These  incidents  illustrate  the  soundness  of 


the  well  known  proposition,  that  mixture  of 
truth  with  falsehood,  aumnents  to  the  hiohest 
degree  the  noxious  power  of  the  venomous 
ingredient.  That  man  was  no  mean  proficient 
in  the  art  of  deceiving,  who  first  discovered 
the  importance  of  the  liar  being  parsimonious 
in  mendacity.  The  mind  has  a  stomach  as 
well  as  an  eye,  and  if  the  bolus  be  neat  false¬ 
hood,  it  will  be  rejected  like  an  overdose  of 
arsenic  Avhich  does  not  kill. 

Let  the  juryman  ponder  these  things,  and 
beware  how  he  lets  his  mind  lapse  into  a  con¬ 
clusion  either  for  ©r  against  the  prisoner. 
To  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  that  the 
days  which  he  spends  in  the  jury-box  will 
bear  retrospection,  his  eye,  his  ears,  and  his 
intellect  must  be  ever  on  the  watch.  A 
witness  in  the  box,  and  the  same  man  in 
common  life,  are  different  creatures.  Coming 
to  give  evidence,  “he  doth  suffer  a  law  change.” 
Sometimes  he  becomes  more  truthful,  as  ho 
ought  to  do,  if  any  change  is  necessary  ;  but 
unhappily  this  is  not  always  so,  and  least  of 
all  in  the  case  of  those  whose  testimony  is  often 
required. 

I  remember  a  person,  whom  I  frequently 
heard  to  give  evidence  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  facts,  but  I  shall  state  neither  his 
name  nor  his  profession.  A  gentleman  who 
knew  perfectly  well  the  unpalatable  desig¬ 
nation  which  his  evidence  deserved,  told  me 
of  his  death.  I  ventured  to  think  it  was  a 
loss  which  might  be  borne,  and  touched  upon 
his  infirmity,  to  which  my  friend  rei)lied  in 
perfect  sincerity  of  heart,  “  Well !  after  all, 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  told  a  falsehood  in  his 
life — out  of  the  witness  box  !  ” 

TWO  ADYENTUEES  AT  SEA. 


Having  made  up  my  mind  to  sail  for 
Australia,  my  next  care  was  to  select  a  vessel. 
They  were  not  so  plentiful,  so  punctual,  or  so 
much  puffed  as  they  are  now.  For  want  of 
knowing  any  better,  and  partly  from  a  dislike 
to  crowds  that  has  always  been  part  of  my 
character,  and  perhaps  did  much  toward 
making  me  happy  in  the  Bush  when  friends 
and  companions  of  the  same  age  were  miser¬ 
able,  I  took  a  passage  in  a  small,  fast-sailing 
brig,  under  two  hundred  tons  burden,  which 
was  intended  to  be  sold  for  a  coaster  in  the 
colony.  The  captain  was  going  out  to  settle  ; 
he  took  his  wife  with  him,  but  I  was  the  only 
passenger.  Captains  on  shore,  and  captains 
at  sea  are  quite  different  creatures.  This  was 
one  of  the  old  school.  On  shore,  he  seemed 
like  a  jolly  fellow,  rough  and  good-natured — 
at  sea,  he  was  a  perfect  brute,  got  drunk 
every  evening,  thrashed  his  wife,  and  ill-used 
his  men ;  but,  although  profoundly  ignorant 
on  most  subjects,  a  thorough  seaman. 

On  the  morning  we  were  to  sail,  we  lay  in 
the  stream  of  the  Mersey,  blue  Peter  flying 
and  anchor  tripped  ;  we  waited  for  the  captain 
and  mate  so  long,  it  seemed  as  if  we  should 
miss  the  tide.  At  length  he  came,  as  fast  as 
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two  pair  of  oars  could  pull  him,  looking  very 
red  and  angry ;  no  mate,  but  a  strange  man 
sitting  in  the  stern  sheets  beside  him.  It 
seemed  the  mate  had  given  him  the  slip  at 
the  last  moment,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
engage  the  stranger,  with  very  little  enquiry. 
This  man  was  a,  lanky  north  country  man, 
with  a  deadly  pale  face,  without  whiskers,  a 
bald  forehead,  an  immense  mouth,  black  eyes, 
with  an  awful  squint,  and  a  costume  of  seedy 
black,  so  that  he  looked  much  more  like  a 
hedge  schoolmaster  than  a  sailor.  He  carried 
a  parcel  of  sea-faring  clothes  in  his  hand, 
which  the  captain  had  been  obliged  to  buy 
for  him  at  the  nearest  slopshop.  He  brought 
nothuig  else,  but  a  large  very  light  chest,  and 
an  enormous  appetite.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
unprepossessing  appearance,  and  shore-going 
costume,  the  crew  at  once  recognised  him  as 
a  regular  sea-dog.  Indeed,  by  the  time  he 
got  into  his  pea-coat  and  loose  trowsers,  and 
had  a  fortnight  of  our  fare,  if  he  did  not  grow 
handsomer,  he  seemed,  at  any  rate,  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  style  of  man  that  attracts 
thunders  of  applause  in  a  minor  theatre  as  a 
vicked  pirate.  At  least,  that  was  my  im¬ 
pression  when,  after  a  fortnight’s  landsman’s 
misery,  I  crept  on  deck  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
to  see  the  “  seas  ”  not  “  in  mountains  rolling,” 
but  as  still  as  a  mill-pool  ;  and  our  mate,  Mr. 
Clank,  his  complexion  very  much  improved 
by  sea  air  and  salt  water,  taking  his  turn  at 
the  helm,  in  regular  “  old  salt  style,” 

I  have  now  made  the  long  sea  voyage  half- 
a-dozen  times,  and  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  I  did  at  the  end  of  my  first — that 
there  are  very  few  who  can  do  much  real  work 
at  sea.  On  shore  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare 
journals,  plan  a  course  of  study,  lay  in  a  store 
of  scientific  books,  but  when  once  you  get  into 
blue  water,  your  berth  becomes  a  very  Castle 
of  Indolence.  What  with  sea-sickness,  and 
the  appetite  that  follows  your  recovery,  you 
find  your  time  pretty  well  consumed  by  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  dozing,  relieved  by 
reading  a  novel  or  playing  a  game  at  cards. 
There  are  exceptions,  as,  perhaps,  on  board  a 
yacht,  wliere  you  can  go  ashore  when  you 
please  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  gossip  and 
brandy-and-water  are  the  two  great  resources 
of  a  long  voyage — more  shame  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  passengers. 

For  my  part,  by  the  time  I  got  my  sea-legs 
I  had  every  inducement  to  study,  for  the 
captain  and  his  Vv^ife  were  no  companions  to 
me.  I  did  read  my  store  of  books  twice  over, 
learned  to  splice  a  rope,  and,  after  a  fashion, 
to  hand,  reef,  or  steer  ;  had  a  good  deal  of  chat 
with  an  old  sailor,  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  my  best  hands  in  the  Bush,  but  the  end 
was,  that,  in  spite  of  my  instinctive  prejudice, 
I  was  drawn  into  intimacy  with  the  mate. 
He  could  talk,  and,  like  most  persons  who 
can,  Avas  communicative  to  a  degree  that  he 
must  haA^e  often  found  disagreeable,  if  not 
dangerous,  but  conversation  Avas  a  necessity 
to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 


related  his  adventures  to  a  Black  gin  or  a 
Police  officer,  sooner  than  remain  silent.  So 
I  used  to  sit  smoking  in  the  evening,  and  far 
on  into  the  night,  while  he  murmured  away 
his  adventures  in  his  strong  northern  burr, 
like  a  talking  mountain  torrent. 

I  soon  found  that  my  companion  was  a 
finished  scoundrel  up  to  the  chin,  in  every 
sort  of  rascality.  On  shore  I  should  never 
have  spoken  to  him  twice :  at  sea  he  was 
amusing.  He  had  been  everywhere,  and 
in  every  sort  of  craft,  according  to  his  own 
account  ;  had  had  money  and  lived  in  great 
style,  told  stories  of  whales,  slavers,  Indiamen  i 
and  pirates,  by  the  dozen.  He  early  confided 
to  me  that  nothing  but  misfortune  would 
have  driven  him  to  engage  in  such  “  a  miser¬ 
able  little  tub  of  a  craft,  under  such  a  know- 
nothing  lubber  as  Captain  Glum.  A  misfor¬ 
tune,  Sir,  that  any  gentleman  might  have 
fallen  into.” 

This  misfortune  he  presently  let  me  know, 
consisted  in  having  been  convicted  of  bigamy 
and  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment. 

He  had  only  been  discharged  a  couple  of 
days,  Avhen  he  joined  us.  To  hear  him,  he 
was  a  Auctim, — just  one  of  those  heroic  vic¬ 
tims  of  London  passions  one  meets  with  in 
French  and  German  novels.  He  ended  his 
story  by  saying, 

“  So  I ’ve  paid  the  penalty  ;  and  now  I ’m 
free,  and  next  time  I  shall  manage  better.” 
For  already  he  had  his  eye  on  a  third  wife. 
After  this,  before  turning  in  for  that  night, 
he  begged  a  couple  of  shirts  of  me. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  again  drew  me 
into  conversation,  saying, 

“  Excuse  me,  but  I ’ve  been  thinking  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  a  smart,  clever  young  gentle¬ 
man  like  you,  should  go  to  bury  yourself  up 
in  the  Bush,  beyond  Sydney  there.  I’ve 
been  up  there  myself,  once  ;  but  there ’s  no 
life,  no  fun,  nothing  suitable — nothing  go-a¬ 
head,  as  the  Yankees  say.  The  sea’s  the 
thing  for  a  man  of  spirit.” 

“I  thought  there  was  very  little  to  be 
done  at  sea,  now-a-days.” 

“No  more  there  is  in  the  old  jog-trot ;  but 
you  have  behaved  very  much  like  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  a  thing  or 
two.  I ’ve  been  in  a  whaler  hailing  from 
Sydney  ;  and  it  AA^asn’t  whales  we  made  our 
money  by,  I  can  tell  you.  The  time,  it ’s 
about  five  years  ;  we ’d  been  out  four  months 
after  sperm  whale,  and  done  next  to  nothing. 

I  was  second  mate  ;  the  first  mate  Avas  a 
Yankee,  and  the  captain  was  a  native  Aus¬ 
tralian.  The  creAV  were  a  lot  of  all  sorts  and 
colours.  One  of  our  best  harpooners  was  a 
New  Zealander,  and  another  a  half-breed  from 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Some  prime  seamen  among 
them,  but  not  to  be  trusted  ashore.  Well 
there  was  a  regular  grumbling  about  our  bad 
luck  ;  for  yom  see  Avhalers  are  manned  on  the 
Gay.’  No  wages,  every  man  has  a  share  in 
the  take.  I ’d  noticed  the  captain  and  the 
mate  very  thick,  jaAving  together  in  a  whisper 
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up  and  down  the  quarter-deck ;  and  so  one 
day,  it  was  a  Sunday,  mind,  the  captain  si  ,)S 
into  the  cabin  and  soon  after  sends  for  me. 
There  was  he  with  the  spirit-case  before  him, 
and  the  mate  sitting  cheek  by  jowl.  ^  Take  a 
seat.  A  glass  of  grog,  hlr.  Clank ;  ’  says  he, 
quite  civil,  and  the  mate  gets  up  and  shuts 
the  door  ;  ‘  help  yourself and  with  that  he 
shoves  the  rum  over  to  me,  ^  and  don’t  spoil 
it  with  water,’  You  may  believe  I  didn’t 
wait  for  twice  asking  ;  and  it  was  prime 
stuff,  surely  ;  slipped  down  one’s  throat  like 
new  milk.  ‘  Take  another,’  says  he ;  and 
when  he  said  that,  I  knew  there  was  mis¬ 
chief  up,  let  alone  his  being  so  civil,  "When 
I’d  drawed  my  breath,  the  captain  began 
again — 

“  ‘  Bad  luck  so  far,  Mr.  Clank ;  we  shan’t 
have  much  to  take  home  for  our  wAes  and 
sweethearts,  at  this  rate.’ 

“  ‘  "Why  no,’  says  I,  ‘  we  couldn’t  have'  been 
more  unlucky  if  we ’d  had  a  black  cat  or  a 
parson  aboard.’ 

“  ‘  And  yet,’  puts  in  the  mate,  ^  there ’s 
better  things  than  whales  to  be  found  in  these 
seas  sometimes  for  those  that  have  the  pluck 
to  pick  them  up  !  ’  I  could  see  the  captain 
was  watching  me  all  the  time. 

“  So  I  answers,  rather  slow,  ‘  Well  I ’m  game, 
as  long  as  it ’s  follow  my  leader.’  The  captain 
gives  a  deep  ‘  ah^  as  if  he  was  satisfied,  and 
turning  to  the  mate,  with  a  wink,  says,  ‘  AVell 
I  think  we  may  put  her  about,’  and  so  he 
offered  his  box  of  Manillas  to  take  my  choice, 
which  I  took  for  a  hint  to  back  out. 

“  That  night  we  shifted  our  course  until  we 
got  right  into  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

“  One  afternoon,  a  short  time  after  this  talk 
in  the  cabin,  the  mate  calls  to  me,  and  puts 
his  glass  into  my  hand,  and  begs  me  to  take 
a  squint  at  sometliing  right  aways  on  our 
starboard  bow, 

“  ^  Wliat  do  you  make  out  1  ’  says  he. 

“  ‘  J ohn  Chinaman,’  says  I,  ‘  a  regular 
Noah’s  ark  ;  one,  two,  three,  a  regular  fleet 
of  junks.’ 

“  ‘  That ’s  just  it,’  says  the  mate,  ‘  these  are 
better  than  sperm  whales.  That ’s  the  Mon¬ 
soon  fleet  going  down  to  buy  goods  at  Singa¬ 
pore.  There ’s  a  merchant  in  every  one  of 
those  junks  with  a  cabin  like  a  parlour,  a 
regular  shop  all  to  himself.  He  has  his  goods 
all  nicely  packed  in  small  packages,  and  his 
money  in  silver  ingots  and  dollai's  in  jars 
ranged  round  like  an  apothecary’s  shop  ;  so, 
as  soon  as  it ’s  dusk,  I  think  we  must  go  and 
do  a  bit  of  trade  with  the  Chinaman.’ 

I  droj)ped  down  in  a  minute.  You  know. 
Sir,  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  done 
an^hing  against  Christians  like  ourselves, 
but  you  see  to  take  anything  from  these 
Pagans,  with  their  Idols  and  their  Joss  Houses, 
was  only  spoiling  the  Egyptian — spoiling  the 
Eg}q)tian,  Sir,” 

My  squinting  friend,  who  had  been  drinldng 
all  the  time  at  my  expense,  said  this  with  a 
sort  of  hypocritical  snuffle,  quite  indescribable ; 

- . 

perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  going  too  far  with 
me.  He  continued,  “  We  kept  edging  off  and 
on  till  it  was  dark,  just  keeping  the  junk  fleet 
in  view.  I  had  a  couple  of  boats  all  ready 
and  some  picked  hands,  a  lot  of  cutlasses,  and 
a  dozen  handspikes  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
under  a  sail,  A¥e  said  aloud  we  were  going 
to  have  a  trade  with  the  Chinaman.  The 
lights  of  the  joss-houses  served  us  to  steer 
by ;  we  did  it  as  neat  and  comfortable  as 
could  be.  The  first  junk  the  crew  were  all 
asleep  until  we  were  on  deck,  though  it 
was  a  heavy  climb,  but  we  had  hooks  for 
that  all  ready. 

“  The  mate  knew  where  the  merchant  was 
to  be  found,  walked  straight  there,  while  all 
but  three  kept  guard  forward,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  we  had  all  the  silver  and 
half-a-dozen  bundles  of  silk  in  the  boats.  The 
second  junk  w^e  had  to  quilt  one  fellow, 
though  generally  a  dozen  will  run  like  sheep 
before  one  of  our  sort.  Altogether  we  made 
a  very  good  night  of  it,  and  before  moming 
were  clean  out  of  sight  ;  and  we  played  that 
game  as  loncf  as  the  season  lasted.  The  crew 
were  very  well  satisfied  ;  we  put  into  South 
American  Ports,  and  got  rid  of  the  most 
knowing.  When  we  got  back  into  Sydney 
my  share  was  better  than  three  hundred 
pounds.  I  don’t  know  what  the  captain  said 
to  the  owners,  but  they  seemed  very  well 
content  to  ask  no  questions.” 

“  AVhy,  good  heavens  !  ”  I  involuntarily 
and  foolishly  exclaimed,  at  the  end  of  this 
rascally  relation,  “that  was  rank  piracy,” 

“  Oh  no.  Sir,  only  not  like  cleaning  out  a 
square-rigged  ship  ;  those  yellow  pig-eyed  fel¬ 
lows,  with  their  pigtails,  would  not  be  believed 
on  their  oaths  ;  only  sj^oiling  the  Egyptians.” 

So  saying,  he  took  a  huge  gulp  at  the  grog. 

It  was  too  dusk  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sail  for  me  to  see  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  for  him  to  see  that  of  mine,  as  he 
mouthed  his  pet  phrase  as  if  it  had  been  an 
answer  to  everything. 

Warming  with  the  grog,  and  my  silence, 
which  he  took  for  consent,  be  recommenced, 

“  Why,  Sir,  that ’s  nothing  to  what  a  friend 
of  mine  did  to  get  a  cargo  of  sandal-wood. 
You  see  he  was  master  of  a  small  schooner  in 
the  sandal  wood  trade — that ’s  a  bartering 
trade  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  are 
most  of  them  fierce  savages,  and  many  of 
them  cannibals.  He ’d  sold  his  cargo  pretty 
well  and  went  into  port  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
articles  for  barter,  and  have  a  spree  ;  and 
spree  he  did,  to  that  extent  that  he  not  only 
spent  all  his  money,  but,  when  he  came  to  be 
sober,  he  found  he  had  married  a  lass  that  he 
certainly  would  not  have  chosen  if  he  had 
known  it ;  a  regular  wxen,  above  five  feet  ten, 

^  with  a  colour  like  a  rose,  and  a  lot  of  fair 
hair  that  hung  to  her  waist  nearly ;  a  real 
beauty  ;  but  when  her  back  was  up,  and  that 
was  about  twice  a  day,  she ’d  smash  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  near.  Well,  here  was  a 
pretty  concern,  his  money  spent  and  a  wife 
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on  his  hands  that  wonld  rnn  him  in  more 
debt  in  a  month  than  he  could  pay  off  in  a 
year.  However,  it  was  done ;  he  could  not 
give  up  the  port,  it  was  too  profitable  ;  so  he 
tiiought  his  case  over  calmly,  and  soon  made 
up  his  mind. 

“  He  invited  his  wife  to  go  to  sea  for  a 
short  trip,  which  she  was  very  willing  to  do. 
Before  many  weeks  she ’d  given  the  captain 
a  black  eye  and  bred  a  mutiny.  The  men  came 
aft  and  insisted  on  the  lady  being  put  ashore  ; 
however  my  friend  managed  to  pacify  them. 

“  At  length  they  reached  the  Sandal  Wood 
Island  and  King  Kettle  came  on  board  ;  an 
Indian  king,  so  called  because  he  had  made 
a  crown  of  a  bright  copper  kettle.  The 
captain  presented  him  with  a  second-hand 
drummer’s  coat,  besides  other  valuables,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  wife,  who  divided  the 
savage’s  admiration  with  the  coat  ;  he  had 
never  seen  any  white  woman  but  an  old  one 
before. 

“The  captain  went  on  shore  with  King 
Kettle,  and  the  next  day  without  the  usual 
delays,  the  natives  began  bringing  a  cargo  of 
sandal -wood  down  to  the  beach  ;  they  got  the 
finest  lot  I  ever  saw  ;  when  it  was  loaded. 
King  Kettle  invited  the  captain  and  his  lady 
to  go  ashore  to  a  feast  and  dance.  I  will  say 
that  for  her,  she  was  afraid  of  nothing ;  the 
captain,  before  all  the  crew,  recommends  her 
not  to  go,  and  that  makes  her  positive  that  she 
would.  She  puts  on  a  light  green  satin  dress 
with  short  sleeves,  scarlet  satin  turban  with 
an  ostrich  feather,  all  her  hair  hanging:  in 
curls  down  her  back,  and  a  pair  of  pocket 
pistols  in  her  belt.  She  looked  so  grand,  for 
all  the  crew  were  so  mad  with  her  goings-  on, 
they  gave  her  three  cheers  when  she  stepped 
into  the  boat.  Well,  the  captain  came  back 
alone,  and  told  the  crew  his  wife  would  stop, 
a  piece  of  news  that  vexed  nobody  but  one 
young  fellow,  who  was  for  arming  a  boat, 
but  nobody  heeded  him.  At  any  rate,  they 
up  anchor  and  made  sail,  for  it  was  a  place 
where  more  than  one  ship’s  company  had 
been  murdered.  However,  there  were  people 
that  will  have  it  he  sold  his  wife  to  King 
Kettle  for  that  cargo  of  sandal-wood  ;  and 
when,  twelve  months  after,  news  came  that 
King  Kettle,  after  worshipping  his  white  wife 
for  some  time,  had  had  his  patience  exhausted 
like  many  others,  and  not  only  killed  but 
eaten  her,  accoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  the 
countiy ;  my  Mend’s  only  remark  was  an 
expression  of  wonder  whether  he  digested 
her,  ‘  Because,’  says  he,  ‘  if  he  did.  King 
Kettle ’s  the  only  person  she  ever  could 
agree  with  !  ’  ” 

This  story,  so  coolly  told,  quite  finished  me 
up.  With  a  short  good  night  and  a  very 
hollow  laugh  at  King  Kettle’s  digestion,  I 
turned  in,  having  first  loaded  my  pistols  and 
put  them  under  my  pillow.  My  dreams  were 
not  very  pleasant.  It  would  have  been  odd 
if  they  had  been,  transplanted  so  suddenly 
from  the  calm  security  of  civilisation  to  the 


middle  of  the  ocean,  bound  up  in  the  sj^ace  of 
a  few  squaie  feet,  certainly  without  a  friend, 
and  probably  wdth  a  felon. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  fearful  cry,  and  rushed 
upon  deck  at  the  same  time  as  the  captain. 
There  was  a  large  ship  bearing  right  down 
upon  us,  the  man  at  the  wheel  in  his  fright 
threw  the  brig  uj)  into  the  wind. 

“  Starboard,”  roared  the  captain  to  the 
stranger  ship,  snatching  up  a  speaking 
trumj)et.  “  Starboard”  we  all  shrieked  in 
chorus,  the  shrill  voice  of  the  captain’s  wife 
above  all.  Through  the  moonlight  I  saw 
something  white  dash  at  the  wheel  of  the 
stranger,  and  just  as  her  bowsprit  was  over  us 
she  paid  slowly  off,  and  past  us,  grinding  along 
our  stem  with  a  sound  that  chilled  me  to  my 
heart.  We  were  saved.  The  captain’s  wife 
fell  on  her  knees  and  returned  thanks  for  our 
wonderful  escape;  most  of  us  followed  her 
example,  but  when  the  mate,  who  had  been 
l3dng  in  a  drunken  sleep  on  deck,  came  up 
rubbling  his  eyes,  the  captain  snatched  up  a 
handspike  and  knocked  him  down  ;  the  mate 
jump^  and  flew  on  him  like  a  tiger,  but 
the  crew  were  too  quick  for  him  and  got  him 
down  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  captain  had  mn 
for  his  pistols,  but  after  a  great  row  the  mate 
went  forward,  and  we  all  coiled  down  again 
in  our  berths. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  water  turned 
bad.  The  owners,  to  save  money,  had  given 
us  half-cleansecl  beer-barrels,  so  it  was  decided 
to  put  into  Eio  de  Janeiro.  After  the 
running-down  night,  the  mate  had  been  dis¬ 
rated,  and  sent  forward  among  the  men,  for  it 
was  his  watch,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  watches 
in  both  vessels  had  been  asleep.  From  that 
time  he  was  never  sober.  He  had  found  out 
the  way  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  cask  of  rum,  and 
suck  at  it  through  a  thin  bamboo  tube  every 
evening  at  dusk. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  reading  Don 
Quixote  for  the  second  time,  when  Clank  came 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  hand,  and  asked 
me  to  lend  him  a  large  case-knife,  that,  among 
other  foolish  things  stuck  into  emigrants,  I 
had  purchased  for  my  outfit.  I  handed  it  to 
him  without  a  word  ;  he  went  straight  to  the 
grindstone  and  began  to  sharpen  it.  “  Halloa !  ” 
cried  impudent  little  Duds,  the  cabin-boy, 
“  are  you  going  to  kill  a  pig  this  morning  1  A 
bit  of  fresh  meat  would  be  a  treat.”  “You 
shall  have  fresh  meat  enough  in  five  minutes,” 
was  the  answer.  “I’m  going  to  cut  that 
infernal  captain’s  liver  out  1  ”  and  with  that 
he  sprang  at  the  captain,  who  was  just  coming 
on  deck.  As  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the 
men,  a  sharp  fellow,  was  coming  aft,  with  a 
handspike.  In  an  instant  he  threw  it  so 
cleverly,  it  took  the  mate  between  the  legs 
and  flung  him  flat ;  the  knife  flew  out  of  his 
hand  overboard,  his  head  striking  the  captain 
in  the  middle  of  his  fat  paunch,  upset  him. 
Two  or  three  of  us  jvimped  on  top  of  the 
mate,  who  began  to  howl  bke  a  demon,  and 
no  woneler ;  for,  in  my  anxiety  to  keep  him 
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down,  I  never  tlionglit  of  the  cigar  in  my 
montli,  and  all  the  time  the  crew  were  making 
a  spread  eagle  of  him,  I  was  burning  a  hole 
in  the  back  of  his  neck  with  the  red  end  of  it. 
We  made  him  hard  and  fast,  for  he  was 
1  raving  mad  with  delirium  tremens.  To  cool 
j  him,  every  time  the  watch  was  called,  the 
j  captain  had  a  bucket  or  two  of  salt  water 
I  thrown  over  him. 

,  Four  days  before  we  reached  Rio,  a  low, 

[  long,  black  schooner  hailed  and  asked  very 
I  anxiously  for  news  from  Europe.  They  sent 
i  a  boat  aboard  us,  and  we  all  fully  thought  we 
were  in  for  a  regular  clearance.  The  officer 
in  command,  a  black-bearded,  neat-looking 
little  fellow,  spoke  broken  English  with  a 
i  French  accent.  Whether  it  was  that  they 
i  were  only  slavers,  or  that  w'e  were  not  worth 
!  robbing,  or  that  they  had  better  business  on 
hand ;  after  accepting  a  file  of  newspapers,  and 
!  asking  me  especially,  as  I  spoke  French,  what 
I  news  from  France,  they  were  about  to  depart, 

,  Avhen  the  officer’s  eyes  fell  upon  our  prisoner 
;  in  chains. 

i  With  a  start,  and  a  French  oath,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  T  ’ien  c’est  toi.  Monsieur  Louche, 
cpie  diable  fait-tu  ici  %  ” 

Then  followed  a  whispering,  which  ended 
by  the  Frenchman  coolly  saymg  to  the  captain, 
!  “  Dis  is  a  friend  of  mine  ;  I  vil  save  you  de 

I  trouble  of  taking  him  any  more.”  With  that 
I  they  hurried  into  their  boat,  and  in  a  few 
j  minutes  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  Dominie, 
i  as  a  Scotch  sailor  had  named  him. 
j  Years  passed  before  we  met  again. 


1  THE  TWO  TREES. 

I 

I  SAW  two  trees.  The  one  was  fair  and  high, 

And  threw  its  leafy  branches  round  it  wide ; 

,  So  perfect  was  its  shape,  that  ev’n  the  sky 
j  Seemed  proud  to  have  that  space  thus  occupied  : 

7 et  was  it  hollow ;  all  its  heart  was  gone  ; 

1  But  year  by  year  it  swell’d  and  flourish’d  on. 

i  The  other  was  by  grandeur  so  unniark’d, 

1  That  it  was  scarce  distinguish’d  where  it  stood 
j  With  many  more — sometime  before  impark’d 
j  From  the  last  vestige  of  an  ancient  wood — 

But  though  small  glory  clothed  it  as  it  grew, 

!  Its  heart  was  to  the  core  still  sound  and  true. 

[  And  as  it  pleased  the  lord  of  that  domain 
I  At  length  to  try  the  truth  of  those  two  oaks, 
j  The  proud  one  with  a  few  shai’p  clefts  was  slain  ; 

I  The  humble  one  sustained  a  thousand  strokes ; 
i  And  when  at  length  at  eventide  it  fell, 

'  A  nobler  fall  was  not  in  all  the  dell. 

I 

The  proud  one,  yielding  little  but  its  dress, 

Was  left  upon  the  spot  to  rot  away ; 

The  humble  one  lived  still — in  use  to  bless, 

In  ornament  to  charm,  from  day  to  day — 
j  Transferr’d  into  the  mansion’s  fairest  room. 
Where  Genius  flings  round  Art  immortal  bloom. 

1  Also  I  knew  two  men,  like  those  two  trees  : 

The  one  was  in  profession  great  and  high. 

And  scorn’d  the  other,  who  could  not  so  please 
With  much  display  the  superficial  eye. 

Who  does  not  see  how  meek  true  worth  may  stand, 
!  Whilst  great  pretence  would  cumber  all  the  land? 
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For  he  (the  humbler)  powerful  was,  but  mild — 
Teacher  of  teachers,  strong,  profound,  but  clear ; 
Unostentatious  as  a  little  child. 

Yet  in  sagacity  an  ancient  seer ; 

And  though  his  days  were  not  in  public  spent. 

He  gave  again,  through  man,  what  God  had  lent. 

And  while  an  epitaph  upon  a  wall. 

Which  many  criticise,  but  few  believe, 

How  of  the  faded  Pharisee  tells  all — 

Excepting  what  he  did  to  make  us  grieve — 

His  neighbour’s  uses  dwell  in  Wisdom’s  heart. 
And  unto  all  his  race  their  good  impart. 
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When  the  child  of  the  Lancashire  or  YoiL- 
shire  operative  first  sees  the  light,  it  is  assailed 
by  every  possible  disadvantage  that  can  stunt 
its  growth  and  enfeeble  its  intellect.  It  is  dis¬ 
armed  for  the  battle  of  life  at  the  threshold  of 
existence, — its  limbs  are  palsied  by  drugs,  and 
defoi’med  by  careless  nursing,  sometimes  by 
criminal  nursing.  The  expense  of  providing 
for  her  family  drives  the  mother  to  the 
factory,  and  leads  to  the  employment  of  an 
ignorant  hireling  nurse,  who,  to  earn  the 
pittance  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  journeys 
to  the  chemist’s  shop,  and  purchases  Godfrey’s 
Cordial.  With  this  notable  mixture  she 
returns  to  her  charge,  stupifies  it,  and  so  earns 
“  peace  and  quietness.”  Gradually  she  finds 
that  the  Cordial  has  not  the  old  efiect, — that 
it  is  not  strong  enough ;  to  remedy  this,  she 
adds  a  little  laudanum,  or,  mayhap,  some 
crude  opium,  to  the  mixture,  and  again  is  her 
charge  as  quiet,  almost,  as  death.  She  extends 
her  nursery ;  “  takes  care  of,”  perhaps,  eight 
or  nine  infants,  and  becomes  a  good  customer 
to  her  neighbour,  the  chemist. 

Indisputable  facts  prove  the  extent  to  which 
this  system  is  adopted.  Walking  about  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham,  advertisements  of 
“  Mothers’  quietness,”  “  Soothing  Spmp,” 
arrest  the  attention  at  every  turn.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  druggists  are  driving  a 
good  trade — that  the  quiet  homes  of  the  poor 
reek  with  narcotics.  The  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Health  furnishes  some  appalling  facts  on 
this  head.  In  Preston,  twenty-one  druggists- 
sold,  within  the  space  of  one  week,  no  less  a 
quantity  than  sixty-eight  pounds  of  narcotics, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  for  the  use  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 
Godfrey’s  Cordial  sold  in  Preston,  gave  a 
weekly  allowance  of  half  an  ounce  to  each 
family !  Generally,  Godfrey’s  Cordial  is  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
pure  laudanum  to  the  quart,  and  the  stronger 
it  is  the  faster  it  is  sold.  It  may  be  had  at 
public-houses  and  general  dealers’,  as  well  as 
at  druggists’  ;  and  on  market-days  the  people 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhoods  regu¬ 
larly  provide  themselves  with  this  “  mother’s 
comfort,”  as  they  purchase  other  household 
provisions.  About  two  thousand  gallons  of 
Godfrey’s  Cordial  are  sold  in  Manchester 
alone  every  year.  Mr.  F.  C.  Calvert,  at  a. 
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recent  meeting  at  Manchester,  stated  that  in 
one  chemist’s  shop  in  Deansgate,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  same  quantit}’’  in  a  shop,  one  hundred 
gallons  per  annum  in  another,  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  shop  in  Hulme,  and  twenty-five 
gallons  each  in  two  shops  in  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock. 

These  nurses,  to  whom  the  children  of  the 
I  factory  people  are  entrusted,  are  either  laun¬ 
dresses  or  superannuated  crones.  The  more 
they  drug  the  children  entrusted  to  them,  the 
greater  number  they  can  undertake  to  manage. 
This  consideration  acts  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  drug. 

That  wholesale  death  is  the  result,  is  fully 
proved.  Among  the  gentry  in  Preston,  for 
instance,  the  average  number  of  deaths  of 
children  under  five  years  old  was  seventeen 
per  cent.  ;  among  tradesmen,  about  thirty- 
eight  per  cent. ;  and  among  operatives  fifty-five 
per  cent.  Of  every  one  hundred  children  born 
among  the  gentry,  ninety-one  reach  their  first 
year  ;  eighty  among  the  trading  classes  ;  and 
sixty-eight  among  the  operatives.  The  vital 
statistics  of  Preston  for  six  years  show  that 
no  less  than  three  thousand  and  thirty-four 
children  were  swept  away  before  they  had 
attained  their  fifth  year,  who,  had  they  been 
the  offspring  of  wealthy  parents,  would  have 
survived  that  period  of  their  childhood. 

But,  of  all  the  localities  specified  in  the 
return  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Ashton  is 
the  most  fatal.  The  proportion  of  infant 
deaths  in  this  Godfrey’s  stronghold  is  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  In  Nottingham  it  is  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  ;  in  Manchester,  thirty-two 
per  cent. ;  Bolton,  thirty-one  per  cent. ;  Lei¬ 
cester,  Salford,  and  Liverpool,  thirty  per 
cent.  These  towns  may  be  classed  as  the 
head-quarters  of  factory  labour — the  localities 
where  mothers  are  away  from  their  children 
from  sunrise  till  after  nightfalh  In  London 
the  proportion  of  infant  deaths  is  twenty- 
three  per  cent. ;  in  Plymouth,  twenty-one  per 
cent. ;  and  in  Bath,  Shrewsbury,  and  Reading, 
twenty-one  per  cent.  In  these  places  mothers 
generally  attend  to  their  own  offspring.  A 
vast  proportion  of  the  mortality  in  Man¬ 
chester  is  that  of  children  under  the  age  to 
labour  in  the  mills.  More  than  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  Manchester  are 
those  of  sufferers  under  the  age  of  five  years  ; 
and  more  than  fifty -five  per  cent,  are  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  ;  while  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  purely  rural  districts  the  proportion 
is  not  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent.  Dr. 
Charles  Bell,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  deli¬ 
vered  in  Manchester,  at  a  meeting  convened 
to  consider  the  propnety  of  establishing  Day 
Nurseries  in  that  town,  stated,  that  “  tliirty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  poor  children  died,  who 
would  not  die  if  they  were  properly  attended 
to.”  Mr.  Clay’s  investigations  showed,  that, 
out  of  about  eight  hundred  families  of  mar¬ 
ried  men  employed  in  the  mUls  of  Preston, 
the  children  living  in  each  family  averaged 


27,  dead,  1‘6  ;  and  that  seventy-six  out  of 
every  hundred  had  died  under  five  years  of 
age.  Yet  this  calculation  does  not  give  us  a  full 
conception  of  the  ravages  which  death  makes 
amongst  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  inasmucli 
as  the  investigator  declares,  that,  of  the  eight 
hundred  families  he  examined,  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  mothers  aj^peared  to  be 
working. 

We  have  adduced  sufficient  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prove  two  important  facts  ;  namely, 
that  an  extensive  system  of  careless  nursing 
and  criminal  drugging  is  pursued  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  of  England,  and  that,  amongst 
those  classes  by  whom  this  system  is  carried 
on,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  higher  than  amongst  those  classes  where 
children  are  properly  clothed,  fed,  and  cared 
for.  Absence  of  sanatory  precautions,  in¬ 
sufficient  food,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  increase  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  amongst  the  artisan  classes  ;  but  these, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  mass  of  authentic 
evidence  which  lies  before  us,  are  influences 
of  minor  importance  when  taken  in  relation 
to  the  streams  of  laudanum  and  aniseed  which 
stupify  their  childhood.  Much  has  been 
lately  written  on  the  degeneration  of  race  in 
our  manufacturing  towns.  Many  writers 
have  placed  this  physical  decline  to  the 
account  of  the  loom  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  inter¬ 
pose  the  drugs  upon  which  weavers  are 
suckled.  It  is  reasonable  to  attribute  the 
stunted  forms,  the  bloodless  cheeks,  the 
nerveless  limbs,  which  are  to  be  met  in  the 
great  factories  of  England  and  Prance,  to  the 
forsaken  cradle  rather  than  to  the  labour  of 
the  workshop.  Mr.  John  Greg  Harrison,  one 
of  the  factory  medical-inspectors,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  effect  of  the  drugging  system  : — 

“  The  consequences  produced  by  the  sj^stem 
of  drugging  children,  are,  suffusion  of  the 
brain,  and  an  extensive  train  of  mesenteric 
and  glandular  diseases.  The  child  sinks  into 
a  low  torpid  state,  wastes  away  to  a  skeleton 
except  the  stomach,  producing  what  is  known 
as  pot-belly.  If  the  children  survive  this 
treatment,  they  are  often  weakly  and  stunted 
for  life.  To  this  drugging  system,  and  to 
defective  nursing  its  certain  concomitant,  and 
not  to  any  fatal  effect  inherent  in  factory 
labour,  the  great  infant  mortality  of  cotton 
towns  must  be  ascribed.” 

Those  who  regard  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  with  dismay,  and  are  prone  to 
foster  any  system  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  great  circle  of  the  human  family,  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  throw  a  veil  before  this 
child-slaughter,  and  to  let  the  deadly  S3^stem 
effect  an  extensive  emigration  of  souls  from 
this  world  ;  but  to  those  whose  human 
sympathies  are  quickened  at  a  tale  of  grievous 
social  wrong  committed  upon  helpless  child¬ 
hood,  who  acknowledge  fully  the  sanctity  of 
life — that  life  is  to  be  cared  for  before  all 
other  human  considerations — the  drugging 
system,  of  which  we  have  faintly  sketched  an 
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outline,  will  appear  as  an  evil  and  a  public 
stigma,  to  be  removed  at  any  risk  or  cost. 

As  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  remove  the  mother  from  the  factory, 
the  }X)int  to  which  attention  must  be  concen¬ 
trated,  is  to  the  means  of  providing  the  safest 
custody  for  her  infant  during  her  absence. 
The  solicitude  with  which  maternal  duties 
are  discharged,  cannot  perhaps  be  hired  at 
any  cost  from  a  stranger  ;  yet,  as  we  shall 
show,  a  well  regulated  system  of  nursing, 
under  scientific  and  other  responsible  super¬ 
vision,  may  supply  all  the  physical  requisites 
of  which  infancy  stands  in  need.  Motherly 
tenderness  cannot,  perhaps,  be  guaranteed  at 
so  much  per  kiss,  Wt  a  judicious  selection  of 
experienced  and  well-disposed  nurses,  under 
the  control  of  ladies’  committees,  may  be 
safely  relied  upon  to  provide  all  that  is 
positively  necessary  to  the  health  of  uncon¬ 
scious  infancy. 

Some  few  years  ago,  M.  Marbeau,  who  is 
known  to  political  students  as  the  author  of 
various  works  on  political  economy,  was 
employed  by  the  civil  authorities  of  France 
to  report  on  the  state  of  the  infant  schools  of 
Paris.  He  pursued  his  investigations  with 
enthusiasm.  He  saw  how  well  the  state  pro¬ 
vided  for  children  from  two  to  six  years  old  ; 
how  admirably  the  primary  schools  for  more 
advanced  children  worked,  and  finally  the 
national  gratuitous  adult  classes  abounded, 
where  the  poorest — ^the  pauper  and  the  work¬ 
man — might  acquire  sound  and  invigorating 
knowledge. 

This  admirable  machinery  struck  him,  how¬ 
ever,  as  being  essentially  and  radically  de¬ 
fective.  It  provided  for  the  mental  growth 
of  children  above  two  years  old ;  but  where 
was  the  provision  for  the  first  two  years  of 
existence  ?  In  whose  hands  were  the  infants 
of  those  poor  women  who  were  employed  from 
home  throughout  the  day  1  His  investiga¬ 
tions  into  this  matter,  disclosed  a  system  of 
infant  training  that  sufiiciently  accoimted  for 
the  large  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  the 
children  of  the  poor.  He  forthwith  submitted 
to  the  authorities  a  scheme  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  creches  (or  cribs)  in  the  different 
suburbs  of  Paris.  These  institutions  were  to 
be  Day-Nurseries  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
With  the  help  of  a  few  charitably-disposed 
individuals,  M.  Marbeau  opened  the  first 
j)ublic  creche^  which  he  describes  m  his  work 
on  the  subject : — * 

‘‘The  superior  of  the  Soeurs  de  la  Sagesse 
provided,  near  the  house  of  refuge,  which  is 
under  her  care,  a  very  humble  place,  hut 
which  sufficed  for  our  first  attempt.  This 
place  was  put  at  our  disposal  on  the  8th,  and 
on  the  18th  of  November  our  creche  was 
opened.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  a  very 
few  chairs,  some  baby  chairs,  a  crucifix,  and  a 
framed  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment. 
The  cost  of  its  fitting  up  was  barely  three  hun- 

*  We  quote  the  passage  as  we  find  it  tran.Uated,  by  a  lady, 
iu  an  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  Day-Nurseries. 
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dred  and  sixty  francs  (nearly  fifteen  pounds). 
A  t  first  there  were  but  eight  cradles ;  but 
charity  soon  furnished  means  sufficient  for 
twelve  ;  and  linen  was  plentifully  supplied. 

“  The  superintending  committee  chose  two 
nurses  amongst  the  poor  women  out  of  work ; 
both  were  mothers,  and  worthy  the  confidence 
of  other  mothers.  Agreeably  to  the  rules 
laid  down,  the  committee  refused  to  admit 
any  other  children  but  those  whose  mothers 
were  poor,  well  conducted,  and  who  had  work 
at  a  distance  from  their  own  homes.  At  first 
there  were  scarcely  twelve  children,  but  this 
number  was  soon  exceeded.  When  the 
Creche  St.  Louis  d’Antin  was  opened,  there 
was  not  one  single  child  registered  there  ;  a 
week  afterwards  there  were  six  candidates, 
and  a  month  after  that,  eighteen.  They  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  it.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  interesting,  than  the  sight  of  this  little 
creche  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  when 
the  mothers  come  and  suckle  their  children 
for  the  second  time  in  the  day  ;  they  seem  so 
pleased  to  embrace  their  little  ones,  to  rest 
from  their  work,  and  to  bless  the  institution 
which  procures  them  so  many  benefits.  One 
of  them  used  to  pay  seventy-five  centimes 
(sevenpence-halfpenny)  a  day — half  her  own 
earnings — and  the  child  was  badly  attended 
to ;  she  now  only  pays  twenty  (twopence), 
and  he  as  well  taken  care  of  as  the  child  of  a 
rich  man.  Another  kept  her  little  boy,  eight 
years  old,  from  school,  to  look  after  the  baby, 
and  now  he  is  able  to  attend  school  regularly. 
Another  is  pleased  to  tell  you  that  her  hus¬ 
band  has  become  less  brutal  since  she  paid 
ten  sous  less  for  her  child — ten  sous  a  day 
make  such  a  difference  in  a  poor  family. 

“  There  is  another,  who  was  only  confined 
a  fortnight  ago,  suckling  her  new-born  child. 
She  is  asked  how  she  would  have  done  with¬ 
out  the  creche  f 

“  ‘  Ah  !  Sir,  it  would  have  been  as  it  was 
with  his  poor  brother.  I  sell  apples,  and  can 
scarcely  earn  fifteen  sous  a  day ;  I  could  not 
spare  fourteen  to  have  him  looked  after. 
Poor  little  fellow !  he  died  when  he  was  four¬ 
teen  months  old,  from  want  of  care.  Oh,  Sir, 
my  little  angel  would  have  been  living  now, 
if  there  had  been  a  creche  six  months  ago  !  ’  ” 

M.  Marbeau ’^s  experiment  has  been  adopted 
in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany, 
with  uniform  success.  In  Paris  these  day- 
nurseries  open  every  morning  at  half-past  five, 
and  close  every  evening  at  half-past  eight — 
that  is,  they  open  half-an-hour  before  the 
time  at  which  work  is  usually  commenced  iu 
Paris,  and  close  half-an-hour  after  the  time 
at  which  work  is  generally  over  for  the 
day.  The  children  are  required  to  be  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  the  offspring  of  poor 
and  well  conducted  parents.  No  child  is 
admitted  till  it  has  been  vaccinated,  or  while 
it  is  ill.  This  latter  cause  of  exclusion  de¬ 
clares  the  infancy  of  the  institution.  Day- 
nurseries  without  an  infirmary  or  sick  ward 
attached  to  them,  can  be  only  a  partial  boon 
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to  the  industrious  poor.  The  mother  brings 
her  child  properly  wrapt  up  and  provided 
with  linen  for  the  day  ;  attends  punctually  at 
appointed  hours  to  suckle  it,  and  fetches  it 
before  the  close  of  the  institution  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  charge  paid  by  the  mothers  per 
diem  for  one  child  is  twopence,  and  threepence 
for  two  children.  The  nurses  are  appointed 
and  directed  by  the  lady  managers.  The  room 
is  carefully  ventilated  ;  and  the  diet  and  other 
!  arrangements  are  under  the  immediate  direc- 
!  tion  of  regularly  appointed  medical  men  and 
lady  inspectors.  In  most  of  these  nurseries 
there  is  a  mattress  in  the  middle  of  the  chief 
apartment,  where  the  children  can  be  laid  at 
any  time  with  perfect  safety.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  twelve  of  these  useful 
institutions  in  operation  throughout  Paris. 
In  1846,  when  a  report  on  the  subject  was 
drawn  up,  there  existed'  nine  institutions,  the 
number  of  children  in  which  averaged  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty,  at  a  cost  averaging,  for 
each  infant,  from  sixty  to  seventy  centimes 
per  diem. 

M.  Marbeau’s  experiment  has  been  imi¬ 
tated  in  England,  and  it  is  to  its  extension 
that  we  desire  to  draw  especial  attention. 
Last  March,  a  house  was  opened  in  Nassau 
Street,  Marylebone,  for  the  reception  of  in¬ 
fants  ;  and  lately  a  nursery,  under  the  control 
of  the  parochial  authorities,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Kensington.  The  Nassau  Street 
nursery  contains  two  large  airy  rooms.  It  is 
furnished  with  eight  wire-work  cradles.  All 
children  admitted  must  be  the  offspring  of 
respectable  parents.  They  must  be  vaccinated, 
and  be  between  the  ages  of  three  months  and 
three  3^ears.  The  charge  for  daily  food  and 
attendance  is  threepence  per  child,  and  four- 
pence  for  two  of  the  same  family.  The  authors 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  “  Day-Nurseries,” 
show  very  satisfactorily  that  these  charges 
are  not  sufilcient  to  maintain  a  self-support¬ 
ing  nursery ;  but  that  fivepence  per  diem 
will  suffice  for  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of 
an  infant.  A  recent  meeting  of  influential 
gentlemen  at  Manchester  has  elucidated  in  a 
most  acceptable  manner  the  subject  of  Day- 
Nurseries.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  very 
pertinently  declared,  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  awful  per  centage — the  thii-ty-eight  in 
every  hundred  who  died — but  the  infinitely 
worse  sixty-two  who  lived — lived  to  be  trained 
to  habits  of  idleness,  and  to  be  driven  to 
habits  of  dissipation.”  The  Bishop  also 
supports  the  views  of  the  authors  of  “Dtiy- 
Nurseries  ”  on  the  point  that  these  nurseries 
should  not  be  eleemosynary  institutions,  but 
self-supporting  establishments,  maintained  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  working-classes.  This 
is  a  judicious  and  a  wholesome  law.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  calculation  before  us,  a  mother 
might  send  her  child  to  a  “Day-Nursery,” 
where  it  would  receive  every  comfort,  including 
wholesome  food  and  sound  medical  care,  for 
the  weekly  charge  of  half-a-crown.  Under 
the  present  drugging  system,  mothers  usually 


paj"  the  washerwomen,  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  commit  their  babes  throughout  the 
day,  from  four  to  five  shillings  weekly.  On 
the  score,  therefore,  of  pecuniary  economy,  no 
less  than  in  discharge  of  that  sacred  duty 
which  the  parent  owes  to  the  helpless  being 
he  has  brought  into  the  world,  the  working 
man  whose  wife  is  away  from  home  through¬ 
out  the  day,  is  bound  to  aid,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  in  the  immediate'  establishment  of 
wholesomoj  well-directed  Nurseries. 

The  Committee  of  influential  townsmen 
now  formed  at  Manchester  to  establish  such 
Nurseries  throughout  their  great  manufac¬ 
turing  city,  can  do  little  if  they  be  not 
supported  by  the  workpeople. 

It  has  been  urged,  in  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  Day-Nurseries,  that  such 
institutions  tend  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  imprudent  marriages  or  illicit 
connexions.  This  view  cannot  be  supported 
by  any  eAdence,  nor  be  proved  by  the  most 
tortuous  logic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  destruction  of  infant 
life  has  the  effect  of  increasing  population, 
by  lightening  the  probable  obligations  of 
marriage.  Another  objection  raised  by  M. 
Marbeau’s  opponents  is,  that  these  Nurseries 
will  inevitably  relax  the  strength  of  domestic 
affections.  This  plea  is  so  groundless  that  it 
is  wonderful  to  find  any  voices  raised  in  its 
support.  In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  Day- 
Nurseries  are  not  intended  to  be  receptacles 
for  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  able  to 
take  care  of  their  own  progeny.  They  are  not 
intended  to  foster  a  system  of  rearing  cliildren 
away  from  home  ;  no — the  object  aimed  at  is 
to  provide  the  best  and  tenderest  nursing  for 
children  who  are  inevitably  deprived  of  the 
watchful  attendance  of  a  mother.  In  the 
place  of  an  ignorant  nui’se,  redolent  of  lauda¬ 
num,  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  skilful  attend¬ 
ant  under  medical  surveillance.  Instead  of  a 
squalid  apartment,,  reeking  with  all  kinds  of 
unwholesome  and  offensive  emissions  from  the 
wash-tub,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  lofty,  well- 
ventilated  rooms  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  proposed 
to  rock  children  to  sleep  in  the  careful  arms 
of  a  nurse,  rather  than  by  the  influence  of 
opium  and  aniseed.  To  us,  these  propositions 
savour  rather  of  that  enlightened  care  which 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  for  every  grade  of 
the  human  family,  than  of  that  carelessness, 
in  respect  of  the  public  morals,  which  the 
narrow-mhided  and  the  bigotted  would  fain 
attach  to  them.  Tlie  atrocious  practices  at 
present  openly  pursued  towards  children, 
must  justify  the  promoters  of  Day-Nurseries, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  thinkers,  be  they  on  the 
opposition  or  majority  benches  of  any  house 
or  assembly. 

Advertisements  of  the  readmess  of  certain 
Day -Nurseries  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  “  tops  and  bottoms,”  rattles,  baby- 
baskets,  cradles,  and  cots,  will  form  a  new 
feature  in  the  columns  of  the  morning  papers ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vicinity 
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of  one  of  these  establishments  would  not  be 
chosen  as  the  most  quiet  spot  upon  earth,  by 
any  nervous  old  gentleman,  when  a  round 
dozen  of  the  young  inmates  were  teething. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  look  of  horror 
with  which  the  ghost  of  Malthus  (if  such 
things  be)  will  rise  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation  stone  for  the  first  Day- 
Nursery.  As  the  advocate  of  mercenary 
matches,  this  suppositious  spirit  will  assur¬ 
edly  make  some  kind  of  demonstration  on  the 
occasion.  Yet  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  invite 
the  ghost,  since  so  many  still  cling  to  his 
crotchets,  and  a  few  would  not  even  dash  the 
cup  of  poison  from  an  infant’s  lips.  There 
cannot  be  many  who  would  leave  the  cradle 
unguarded, — the  hapless  babe  to  die  by  slow 
degrees.  A  regard  for  the  future — for  the 
generations  with  which  our  children  will 
work  and  live — is  that  to  which  the  advocates 
of  these  Nurseries  direct  our  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  artisan 
class  shall  dwindle,  in  physical  stamina  and 
I  in  mental  capacity,  to  poor,  dwarfed  images 
of  God,  under  the  laudanum  doses  of  Preston 
i  and  Manchester ;  or  whether,  by  showing  a 
j  parental  solicitude  for  those  children,  whose 
I  parents  ai’e  called  away  to  the  factory  and 
I  the  loom,  by  affording  them,  at  a  fair  rate 
of  remuneration,  the  advantages  of  scien¬ 
tific  treatment  and  honest  care,  we  will 
j  endeavour  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of 
j  becoming  strong  and  intelligent  English- 
j  men.  The  question  of  Day-Nurseries — the 
j  question  of  Protection  for  the  Cradle — has  an 
j  intrinsic  importance  which  reaches  beyond 
j  the  exigencies  of  the  hour;  it  is  one  Ihat 
I  concerns  every  man,  and  will  interest  every 
I  man  who  acknowledges  that  social  duty, 
j  which  has  never  been  publicly  derided  even 
i  in  the  darkest  passages  of  the  world’s  history 
;  — the  duty  of  the  adult  to  the  infant. 


A  MEMOEY. 

Sometimes  in  halls  of  beauty  and  of  love. 

Where  many  fair  and  many  proud  ones  be, 

And  where  the  reckless  and  the  thoughtless  move, 
I  picture  thee. 

Thy  memory  comes  to  my  lone  heart  enfolden 
In  strains  of  sweetest  music  ;  murmuring  low. 
Strange  tales  of  dames  and  knights  in  pageants 
olden, 

And  courtly  show. 

The  lonely  wind  that  sighs  in  murmurs  deep 
Eound  some  old  ruin  dear  to  love  and  fame, 
Luring  the  passer-by  to  pause  and  weep, 

Might  breathe  thy  name  ! 

I  picture  thee  the  spirit  of  some  spot 
Beautifully  harmted  by  an  olden  spell  ; 

Some  waving  wood,  or  silver-streaming  grot. 

Or  perfumed  dell. 

Ever  retiring  in  thy  simple  grace, 

A  gentler,  dearer  presence,  never  shone 
From  mortal  figure  or  from  lady’s  face, 

Than  thy  dear  one. 


^Conducted  by 


A  very  rose-bud  to  the  gazer’s  eye, 

Yet  to  the  sense  thou  art  a  blooming  flow’r, 
Pouring  thy  fragrance  on  the  summer  sky 
At  evening  hour. 

Ever  in  dreams  thou  com’st.  I  may  not  trace 
In  waking  hours  the  presence  of  that  spell 
Which  holds  me  bound  with  such  a  winning  grace. 
— Farewell  ! 
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IX  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  II. 

The  spot  to  wffiicli  the  king  bent  his  thought¬ 
ful  steps,  was  situated  at  some  miles’  distance 
from  his  village,  and  was,  in  fact,  on  the  ex  ¬ 
treme  borders  of  the  country  of  the  Mokau- 
ries,  and  not  very  far  from  the  district  to 
which  he  had  banished  his  son  Waipata. 
Not  only  was  the  place  itself  unfrequented, 
but  the  way  to  it  was  among  the  most  lonely 
of  the  many  lonely  tracks  that  abound  in  this 
country.  After  some  two  hours’  journey, 
you  might,  in  passing  across  a  moist  slope  of 
grass  and  reeds,  or  an  undulating  reach  of 
ferns,  come  suddenly  upon  the  motionless 
body  of  a  Maori  bird-catcher,  lying  upon  his 
face,  half  covered  with  leaves  and  green  tufts, 
having  one  hand  extended  with  a  piece  of 
“  odoriferous  ”  pork,  or  shark’s  flesh,  grasped 
in  his  fingers,  to  attract  the  bird — the  other 
hand  also  embedded  in  the  grass,  being  ready 
to  seize  the  bird  directly  he  had  fixed  his 
beak  and  claws  m  the  bait.  Or,  in  walking 
by  the  borders  of  a  still  river,  you  might  see 
a  thick  mass  of  broken  reeds,  drift-wood, 
duck- weed,  and  decayed  bullrush  slowly  float¬ 
ing  down  the  stream,  which  is,  in  sooth,  a 
native  fisherman,  avIio  lies  on  his  face,  with 
his  nose  and  mouth  turned  sideways  now  and 
then,  for  breath,  in  whose  extended  hand,  a 
similar  bait  for  fish,  or  bird,  is  grasped. 
These  not  very  enlivening  varieties,  with  a 
distant  view  of  a  party  of  wild  hog-hunters, 
were  the  only  interruptions  to  the  unbroken 
solitudes  through  which  the  king  wound  his 
way.  The  loveliness  of  Nature  had  no  voice 
for  his  ear  ;  or  rather  he  had  no  ear  for 
Nature’s  voice.  At  every  step,  he  either 
breathed  vengeance  upon  Teora  and  Kaite- 
mata,  or  turned  over  in  his  mind  his  ingenious 
plan  for  its  execution. 

Full  of  this  design  of  rendering  the  cavern 
over  the  boiling  springs,  to  which  he  was  now 
making  his  way,  the  efficient  means  of  de¬ 
struction,  Taonui  arrived  at  the  rapids  of  a 
river,  which  terminated  in  a  series  of  cata¬ 
racts,  The  gleaming  waters  shot,  wavering 
and  heaffing  along,  till  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  table-land,  over  which  they  rushed, 
and  fell  foaming  from  rock  to  rock  in  their 
descent — here  a  cataract,  green  and  \dvid ; 
there,  another  one,  grey  and  purple — now 
falling  gloomy  in  the  shadow  of  chasms  and 
over-hanging  ledges, — now  one  level  sheet 
below  of  seething  foam,  hurrying  to  utter 
darkness.  A  narrow,  flying-bridge,  con- 
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strucfed  by  tlie  Maories  simply  of  plaits  of 
tough  flax-leaves  knotted  together,  and 
fastened  to  bushes  on  one  side,  and  to  a  fallen 
tree-trunk  on  the  other,  was  the  only  means 
of  crossing  the  gulf  between  the  two  pre¬ 
cipices,  beneath  which  rushed  the  succession 
of  cataracts  on  their  downward  course, 
i  Trying  the  strength  of  this  swinging  bridge 
I  with  one  foot,  to  see  if  these  flax-leaves  were 
i  yet  rotten,  and  deciding  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  his  weight,  the  king  at  once  advanced 
j  upon  it,  with  the  light  and  hasty  foot  of  his 
i  i  nation,  when  his  progress  was  arrested,  niid- 
jj  way,  by  observing  something  black  projecting 

I  from  the  rapids  above,  as  they  came  hurry- 
]j  scurrying  onward  towards  the  verge  of  the 

I I  rocks.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  this 
1  black  object.  It  was  a  human  leg  of  gigantic 

proportions — and  noithing  more.  However 
j  magnified,  he  felt  it  was  the  leg  of  Te  Pomar, 
the  fellow  to  the  one,  the  chief  bone  of  which  he 
]j  now  wore  hanging  to  his  neck,  in  form  of  a 
j  I  flute  !  The  leg  passed  over  the  verge  of  the 
I  i  precipice,  and  disappeared.  But  looking  down, 
and  straining  his  eyes  towards  the  onward- 
I  speeding  foam  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  of 
I  the  cataracts,  he  again  saw,  through  the 
i  mist  and  spray,  the  leg  sticking  upright  and 
i  sailing  away  into  the  darkness. 

The  frail  bridge  swayed  aslant  with  the 
bending  form  of  Taonui,  as  he  gazed  after 
the  horrid  apparition  of  the  leg — some  of  the 
knots  cracked  and  gave  way — and  the  bridge 
elongated  and  swayed  down  in  the  middle, 

I  so  that  the  king  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
!  hastily  scrambling  over,  and  catching  the 
j  long,  wiry  tohi-tohi  grass  on  the  other  side, 

I  to  secure  his  safe  arrival.  These  things, 

!  however,  are  common  to  savage  life,  and  he 
i  j  walked  onward  without  turning  his  head ; 
i  I  but  the  vision  of  the  other  leg  of  Te  Pomar — 
that  was  not  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and  the 
I  king  was  not  a  little  discomposed  by  it. 

I  Witchcraft  !  Of  course,  it  was  all  witch- 
j  craft  ;  and  Tebra  and  Kaitemata  should  very 
j  shortly  suffer  for  it. 

!  Such  sights  as  this  are  unpleasant,  even  to 
j  the  strongest  mind,  and  Taonui,  as  he  sped 
I  onward,  had  more  than  once  a  tingling 
I  impulse  to  look  behind  him,  fully  expecting 
:  that  he  should  see  the  gigantic  leg  making 
long  hops  after  him,  and  perhaps  with  the 
j  addition  of  the  half  of  the  body  belonging  to 
j  that  side  ;  but  his  proud  nature  would  not 
j  allow  him  to  manifest  any  such  signs  of  fear, 

I  and  he  accordingly  pursued  his  course  till 
he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

I  The  rock  in  which  the  cavern  had  been 
j  scooped,  partly  by  age  and  decay,  and  partly 

by  the  natives,  had  once  been  used  for  some 
of  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  heathen  wor¬ 
ship.  Figures  of  men  in  various  ugly  atti¬ 
tudes  had  been  carved  in  the  rock  ;  and 
some  of  them  were  painted  in  red  and  yellow, 
but  all  of  them  being  destitute  of  mouths. 
The  interior  was  gloomy ;  and  on  entering  the 
inner  part  of  the  cave,  a  hand  and  arm,  all 


black,  appeared  to  be  thrust  through  some 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  rock.  This  was  not 
really  so.  The  exact  shadow  of  a  hand  and 
arm  had  been  marked  out  on  the  side  of  the 
cave,  and  painted  black,  while  the  rock 
behind  it  was  painted  white,  so  that  it  gave 
the  appearance,  to  any  one  suddenly  entering, 
of  a  hand  and  arm  being  thrust  through  the 
rock,  and  thus  admitting  light.  At  this,  the 
king  was  not  at  all  surprised,  having  seen 
such  things  before  in  various  caverns  ;  he 
was,  however,  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  the  hand  and  arm 
strongly  reminded  him  of  Te  Pomar.  As  he 
stood  looking  at  it,  either  the  lights  and  shades 
from  without  gave  -it  a  vibratory  appearance, 
or  else  the  arm  made  a  slight  wavering 
motion.  He  stood  awhile  to  contemplate 
this.  No  further  movement  took  place.  It 
lay  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  rock.  Being 
assured  of  this,  he  now  proceeded  to  scrape 
away  the  rough  upper-crust  of  the  pumice 
floor  of  the  cavern  with  a  sharpened  stone 
affixed  to  a  handle  which  he  had  brought  for 
that  purpose.  After  working  a  short  time, 
he  distinctly  heard  the  water  of  the  springs 
boiling  beneath. 

Taonui  was  so  rejoiced  at  this,  from  the 
speedy  end  which  he  now  imagined  there 
would  be  to  all  his  troubles,  that  he  paused  in 
his  labour,  and  took  up  the  flute,  to  give  a  i 
little  flourish  of  joy  expressive  of  his  final 
triumph.  With  this  intent  he  applied  the 
aperture  to  his  mouth.  A  strange  expression 
passed  across  his  features — and  he  withdrew  | 
it.  A  long  black  thorn  had  projected  itself 
from  the  mouth-hole  straight  into  his  mouth, 
while  a  bright  green  and  gold  en  lizard  wriggled  ' 
itself  out  at  the  other  end,  and  falling  on  the 
pumice-dust  beneath,  flashed  out  of  sight.  Also 
the  thorn  slipped  back  into  the  flute,  and 
could  not  be  got  out  by  knocking  or  shaking, 
neither  could  anything  like  it  be  seen  on 
holding  the  flute  up  to  the  light. 

Now,  the  lizard  is  one  of  the  atuas,  or  minor 
gods  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  accounted  sacred. 
“Well,”  said  the  king,  after  a  pause,  “the 
atua  is  on  my  side,  and  has  come  to  tell  me 
so.”  He  wilfully  chose  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  black  thorn  had  come  to  him,  and 
the  lizard-god  had  fled  from  him.  He  had  a  i 
certain  misgiving  as  to  how  the  matter  stood, 
but  he  would  not  permit  the  warning  to  have 
a  true  interpretation  in  his  mind.  “  The  atuas 
are  on  my  side,”  exclaimed  he,  catching  up  his 
tomahawk,  and  resuming  his  work  over  the 
pumice-floor  of  the  cave  with  renewed  vigour. 

He  hatl  not  given  many  blows  when  he 
became  aware  of  a  shadow  that  wrought  up 
and  down  in  the  comer  of  one  eye — on  the 
side  next  to  the  hand  and  arm.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  black  arm  rose  and  fell  at  every 
stroke  he  made.  When  he  looked  dfrectly  at 
it,  and  raised  his  arm,  the  black  arm  was 
stationary;  when  he  bent  his  eyes  downwards  , 
and  raised  his  arm,  the  black  arm  undoubtedly 
did  the  same.  He  looked  up  suddenly  ! — ■ 
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there  was  the  black  arm  in  its  place.  He 
went  on  with  his  work  slowly — and  with  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  floor  of  the  cave — and  he 
was  sure  that  the  black  arm  rose  and  fell 
with  his.  But  he  could  not  catch  it.  He  tried 
till  he  was  really  sick  with  vexation  and  rage 
at  the  evasive  nature  of  this  new  distress. 

Taonui  sat  himself  down  among-  the  pumice 
dust,  in  the  middle  of  the  cave,  to  consider 
this  unpleasant  phenomenon.  He  actually 
vented  groans  at  the  impossibility  of  settling 
the  question,  one  way  or  the  other.  And  as  he 
thus  sat  groaning,  and  plucking  out  the  hairs 
from  his  chin,  with  a  pair  of  mussel-shell 
tweezers,  the  puinice-cimst  of  the  flooring 
cracked  all  round  him,  and  the  next  instant 
he  fell  through,  and  found  himself  in  a  huge 
natural  cauldron  of  boilinq'  water. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  floor  having  fallen 
with  him,  he  had  most  fortunately  landed 
upon  a  sort  of  protecting  seat  of  pumice  and 
sandstone,  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface ; 
and  there  he  sat  upon  a  very  novel  and  un¬ 
pleasantly  hot  throne,  with  water  boiling  all 
round  him  in  a  hissing  and  bubbling  circle. 
A  great  steam  rose  up  through  the  chasm 
over-head,  and  filled  the  cave. 

Being  unable  to  reach  the  broken  edges  of 
the  great  hole  through  which  he  had  fallen, 
even  if  the  steam  would  have  permitted  him 
to  see,  Taonui  would  have  been  parboiled  on 
his  seat  before  long,  had  not  the  steam  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  attracted  a 
young  hunter  to  the  spot.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  son,  Waipata ;  a  circumstance  very 
fortunate,  though  not  very  remarkable,  as 
the  district  to  which  he  had  been  sent  was 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  cavern,  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  for  his  companions  Teora 
and  Kaitemata,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  curious 
accident.  Previous  to  this  event,  Kaitemata 
had  been  followed  for  several  days  by  a  black 
pig  who  had  lost  one  eye,  and  would  never 
leave  her,  and  this  having  made  her  restless 
in  her  mind,  she  had  communicated  her  fears 
to  Teora  that  some  evil  spirits  were  besetting 
the  king,  whom  she  had  accordingly  watched, 
and  followed  to  this  place,  having  persuaded 
the  amiable  slave-girl  to  bear  her  company. 

To  the  Maori  bush-call  of  “  Koo-i,  Koo~i  ?  ” 
(“  Where  are  you  %  ”)  the  half-smothered 
voice  of  the  king  responded  from  his  hot 
vapour-bath  below ;  and  the  three,  with  the 
help  of  a  cord  of  twisted  flax-leaves  and 
grass,  presently  enabled  Taonui  to  emerge 
into  the  upper  an*.  They  assisted  him  to  a 
seat  on  a  ledge  of  rock  outside  the  cavern, 
and  here  Teora  fanned  him  with  a  large  fan, 
hastily  made  of  leaves.  He  sat  looking  at 
each  of  them  alternately  in  mute  astonish¬ 
ment,  until  his  eye  became  rivetted  on  the 
small  black  pig,  that  stood  with  its  snout  at 
Kaitemata’s  heels  ;  a  grim  smile  then  passed 
over  the  king’s  features.  For  a  familiar  pig 
to  follow  a  lady  was  no  uncommon  sight — but 
a  pig  with  one  eye  denoted  mischief.  Directly 
he  could  speak,  he  bade  them  all  begone  ! 


They  immediately  obeyed  ;  and  Taonui  re¬ 
mained  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  rock 
for  several  hours,  after  the  manner  of  dignified 
chiefs  in  New  Zealand,  who  often  sib  thus  to 
meditate  and  smoke,  but  are  yet  more  often 
in  a  state  of  utter  apathy.  Tlie  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  the  present  condition 
of  Taonui ;  nor  can  we  say  the  former,  if,  by 
meditation,  is  implied  a  certain  degree  of 
calmness.  He  sat,  the  spectacle  of  a  hard 
heart  humbled,  but  not  softened. 

After  a  long  time,  he  arose,  and  bent  his 
course  homeward  with  long  strides.  If  he 
had  been  humbled,  this  was  over  now.  As 
he  passed  across  the  swinging  flax-leaf  bridge 
he  shook  his  tomahawk  at  the  water.  Onward 
he  sped,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  his  eyes  glaring  straight  before  him, 
yet  scarcely  noting  any  objects.  By  the  time 
he  approached  his  pah,  not  more  boiling  were 
the  springs  he  had  left  than  the  blood  of  the 
New  Zealand  king ;  and  his  feelings  at  his 
late  defeat,  and  equally  at  the  humiliating 
manner  of  his  deliverance,  becoming  quite  un¬ 
bearable,  he  caught  up  the  fatal  flute,  and, 
with  inflated  cheeks  and  dilated  nostrils,  began 
his  old  tune. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  of  New  Zealand, 
there  is  attached  to  the  outer  fence-work  of  a 
fortified  pah,  a  war-bell,  or  a  war-horn,  the 
latter  being  known  as  the  putara-putara,  or 
pah-trumpet.  This  is  only  common  to  the 
fortified  pahs.  It  is  a  huge  wooden  tube  of 
seven  feet  long,  carved  at  the  mouth-piece, 
and  widening  out  at  the  sound-end,  which 
emitted  a  loud,  deep,  roaring  noise,  and  was 
only  used  to  denote  alarm  or  warning  of  coming 
danger.  From  the  pah-trumpet,  then,  of  his 
village,  did  all  manner  of  sounds  proceed,  at 
every  effort  made  by  Taonui  to  play  his  flute. 
He  stopped.  The  pah-trumj>et  stopped.  He 
raised  the  flute  to  his  mouth,  and  again 
endeavoured  to  play  it.  The  pah-trumpet 
resounded  v/ith  all  he  intended  to  play  on  the 
flute,  and  in  prolonged  and  terrific  tones. 

That  the  king,  in  his  barbaric  way,  was  a 
valiant-hearted  fellow  has  been  sufficiently 
displayed ;  the  utmost  bravery  is,  in  fact, 
indispensable  to  every  great  chief ;  but  among 
all  his  chiefs  there  was  certainly  no  one 
who  possessed  the  same  amount  of  mental 
courage  as  Taonui.  In  the  present  instance 
he  felt  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  that  would  have 
enabled  him, — 

“  To  look  on  that  which  might  appal  the  devil.” 

He,  therefore,  attempted  to  bully  hie  own 
common  sense  into  the  notion  that  the  sounds 
last  heard  had  been,  not  merely  of  his  own 
making — for  in  an  indirect  way  this  was  so — 
but  of  his  own  will  and  intention.  “  I  blew 
with  all  my  might,”  ejaculated  he.  “1  wished 
to  make  the  pah-trumpet  echo  ;  and  I  will  do 
this  thing  again  !  ” 

Instead  of  the  loud  roaring  noise  of  the  war- 
horn,  there  was  this  time  the  grand  death- 
march  of  a  hero,  sounding  as  if  beneath  the  earth, 
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and  continuing  some  time  after  Taonui  liad 
withdrawn  the  dute  from  his  mouth.  It  ceased. 

“  ’Tis  good  !  ”  said  the  king,  addressing  his 
flute,  with  a  haughty,  self-willed,  purblind, 
patronising  air ;  “  thou  hast  played  well  this 
eveninf? !  ” 

He  immediately  received  a  tremendous  kick 
on  the  shin,  as  if  from  some  gigantic  bony  foot 
— but  no  one  was  visible.  That  it  was  a  kick 
from  a  leg  of  some  kind  or  other,  he  had 
reasons  for  knowing  of  too  acute  a  kind  to 
doubt  for  a  moment.  Where  v/as  the  assail¬ 
ant  ?  He  turned  round  and  round.  There 
was  nobody — ^nothing  ! 

The  king  walked,  or  rather  limped,  towards 
his  house  very  slowly.  He  presently  met  a 
chief.  He  was  about  to  ask — but  suddenly 
checked  himself  The  chief  began  a  brief 
conversation  with  him  on  a  new  method  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  kumeras  (a  sort  of 
kidney  potato),  and  then  passed  on.  Not  a 
word  about  seeing  anybody  with  a  skeleton 
leg — nor  of  the  prodigious  blowing  of  the  pah- 
trumpet,  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  shake 
the  whole  village. 

The  king  met  another  chief,  who,  on  seeing 
him,  advanced  with  an  air  of  more  excitement 
than  is  usual  with  these  dignified  rangatiras 
(men  of  high  rank),  and  Taonui  drew  himself 
up,  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  The  chief 
informed  him  that  the  Australian  kangaroos, 
which  had  been  long  expected  as  a  present  to 
him  from  a  powerful  chief  living  on  the 
western  sea-coast,  had  arrived  only  an  hour 
ago,  and  were  all  in  good  health,  and  likely  to 
thrive,  and  give  him  a  capital  breed.  Not  a 
syllable  about  seeing  any  apparition  with  a 
skeleton  leg  and  foot — nor  of  the  roaring 
noise  of  the  village  war-horn. 

Arrived  at  home,  the  queen  met  Taonui 
beneath  the  broad  red  and  white  verandah  of 
his  royal  house,  where  she  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  him  an  excellent  supper 
after  his  hunting  excursion,  as  she  had  sup¬ 
posed  it.  “  Here,”  said  she,  “  are  kumeras, 
cooked  with  slices  of  deliciously  stale  shark” 
(only  considered  eatable  when  very  “  gamey  ”), 
“  burnt  fem-root,  and  mussels  kept  hot  a  long 
while  for  you.  What  do  you  say  ?  But  I  have 
more  than  this.  Here  are  maize-cakes,  hinau 
cakes,  bacon,  and  a  leaf- full  of  roasted  ghost- 
moths.  What  do  you  say  ?  Still  no  word. 
Are  not  these  enough  for  you  ?” 

“  Have  you  nothing  else  to  speak  about  %  ” 
demanded  the  king,  out  of  all  patience. 
“  Have  you  nothing  else  to  tell  me  ?” 

“  I  can  get  you  very  quickly  the  heart  of  a 
fine  young  nikaxL  palm-tree,”  said  the  queen, 
in  alarm  at  his  manner  ;  “  also  some  butter¬ 
milk  and  wild  turnips.  Oh,  I  see — it’s  the 
kangaroos.  Yes — they  have  arrived.” 

Taonui  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
stamped  upon  the  ground.  “  Who  blew  the 
pah-trumpet  1”  bellowed  he  in  the  poor 
queen’s  ear — “  and  why  was  it  blo-vm  % — tell 
me  that !”  His  other  wives,  and  the  women 
and  slaves  of  his  household,  all  came  rushing 

out  to  the  verandah.  “  Tell  me  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  say,  “  tell  me  who  did  it,  and  why ! — 
tell  me,  all  of  you  ! — any  one  ! — somebody !  ” 

Nobody  spoke.  They  all  stood  looking  at 
each  other.  Nobody  had  heard  it. 

Inarticulate  with  the  perplexity  of  his  rage, 
Taonui  glared  all  round  at  the  assembled 
group, — and  continued  to  do  so,  till  gradually 
the  sense  of  being  bewitched  came  upon  him, 
and  his  passion  began  to  subside  into  a  strange  ! 
confusion  with  himself.  What  he  had  seen,  j 
and  heard,  and  felt,  were  all  very  real  to  him  ;  i 
yet  nobody  else  appeared  to  have  the  least  j 
cognisance  of  it.  Where  were  their  senses —  ! 

or,  what  had  happened  to  his  1  As  to  his  i 
having  caused  the  wonderful  music  of  his  own  ( 
free  will,  if  he  had  still  wilfully  endeavoured 
to  persuade  himself  of  that,  he,  at  least,  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  not  kicked  his  own 
shins.  That  violent  blow  came  out  of  the  air  ! 
— out  of  nothing — but  not  from  nobody.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  try  and  conceal  his  condition 
from  himself  any  longer.  He  could  not 
harden  himself  against  so  many  odds. 

From  this  point,  the  king’s  haughty  and 
vindictive  spirit  began  to  topple  on  its  bar¬ 
baric  elevation,  and  he  felt  most  bitterly  the 
want  of  human  sympathy  and  friendly  advice. 

He  even  once  thought  of  opening  his  mind  to 
the  queen  ;  which  he  might  have  done  with¬ 
out  any  disgrace,  because  the  estimation  in 
which  women  were  held  by  his  people  was 
by  no  means  so  low  as  is  common  with  savage  j 
tribes  ;  but  this  very  natural  and  sensible 
thought  was  destroyed  by  his  pride  almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  glanced  across  him.  He  refused 
to  see  or  speak  with  any  one  for  some  days  ; 
he  even  would  not  go  and  look  at  the  kanga¬ 
roos.  Finally  he  determined  to  call  a  council 
of  the  oldest  and  wisest  chiefs  of  Mokau,  and 
relate  to  them  all  that  had  happened. 

Meanw'hile,  he  retained  enough  of  his 
tyrannical  and  revengeful  feeling  to  give 
orders  that  his  son  Waipata,  as  he  had  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  should  instantly  leave  the 
'pah  of  his  fathers,  and  go  and  dwell  on  the 
coast,  near  one  of  the  missionary  stations  ; 
directing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Teora  should 
be  taken  to  a  lonely  and  deserted  house,  once 
celebrated  in  accordance  with  its  horrid  name, 
viz.  ,hai  tangata,  or  Eat-man  House.  A  supply  i 
of  food  and  water  for  a  certain  period  were  to 
be  placed  within,  and  the  door  was  then  to  be 
fastened,  and  Teora  left  to  her  fate.  As  for  i 
old  Kaitemata,  he  took  no  steps  against  i 
her  for  the  present. 

They  e  was  no  sort  of  doubt  about  the  love  j 
that  existed  between  Teora  and  Waipata.  ; 
They  had  roved  away  together  for  several  1 
hours  every  day  while  the  king  was  secluded  | 
in  his  moody  state  at  home — a  proceeding 
undoubtedly  opposed  to  New  Zealand  notions 
of  propriety  ;  but  their  circumstances  were 
peculiar.  They  were  now  seated  in  the  depths 
of  a  great  forest  at  the  mossy  foot  of  a  lofty 
totara  tree,  with  the  foliage  of  which  the  flower¬ 
ing  clematis  had  mingled,  and  ascending  to  the 
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very  summit,  it  fell  down  on  all  sides  in  snowy 
chains  and  garlands.  A  wreath  of  the  white 
starry  blossoms  of  this  odorous  creeper  were 
bound  round  the  dark  tresses  of  the  young  girl, 
and  fell  with  them  over  her  shoulders  and 
bosom.  Around  grew  the  mighty  trees  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  country,  having,  like  the  tree 
beneath  which  they  sat,  their  own  luxuriant 
foliage  enwoven  with  bright  and  elegant  para¬ 
sitical  plants  rising  to  their  very  topmost 
crowns  and  pinnacles,  and  often  hanging  down 
in  beautiful  festoons,  and  gracefully  swaying 
wreaths.  One  old  and  decayed  tree,  a  grand- 
sire  of  the  woods,  was  visible  among  the 
others  ;  but  even  his  hoary  sides,  and  broken 
mouldering  bark,  were  clothed  with  mosses  and 
;  orchids,  and  his  dark  hollows  were  filled 

1  with  scarlet  fungi.  Beneath  all  this  there 
j  was  a  prodigious  undergrowth,  among  which 
appeared  the  tree  fern,  the  nikau  palm,  the 

I  wild  fuchsia — with  its  double  set  of  flowers, 

!  one  green  and  purple,  the  other  purple  and 

j  red,  the  pollen  on  the  anthers  of  the  former 

being  of  the  most  brilliant  cobalt  blue — shrubs 
j  and  plants,  some  of  yellow-tinted  leaves, 

!  others  of  the  darkest  purple-green,  almost 
like  glossy  black  ;  while  here  and  there  lay 
i  fallen  trunks,  some  nearly  overgrown  with 
i  grasses  and  lichens,  and  others  with  the  ex- 
j  quisitely-scented  horopito,  straggling  about  in 

1  clusters  of  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  varying 

I  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  most  delicate 
i  pinky  white.  One  opening  through  the  foliage 
'  admitted  a  peep  beyond,  which  consisted  of  a 

1  series  of  gentle  hills,  enclosed  again  at  no 

1  great  distance  by  the  circling  belt  of  the 

1  great  forest ;  but  the  whole  of  these  hills  were 

1  covered  with  the  wild  cabbage  in  blossom, 

1  and  presented  beneath  the  sun  one  entire 
surface  of  shining  gold. 

In  this  equally  magnificent  and  lovely  scene 
of  nature’s  profusion,  sat  Teora  and  Waipata 
discoursing,  in  accents  of  love,  the  leading 
truths  of  that  religion  of  deep-hearted  hu¬ 
manity  which  they  had  so  recently  adopted 
m  place  of  their  native  creed  of  ignorance  and 
crue]  passions. 

i  These  happy  hours,  however,  were  soon  to 

j  be  at  an  end.  Even  in  this  deep  solitude  the 

1  emissaries  of  Taonui  very  speedily  discovered 
:  them,  and  they  were  immediately  disposed  of, 
according  to  his  directions — Waipata  being 
j  sent  to  the  sea -coast,  and  Teora  fastened  up 
i  in  Eat-man  House,  with  the  means  of  pro¬ 
longing  existence  only  for  a  certain  time. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  council  of  chiefs 
having  arrived,  Taonui  attired  himself  in  the 
most  imposing  manner  for  the  occasion.  Over 
his  large,  bony  shoulders  he  threw  his  ample 
war-cloak  of  dogs’-hair  interwoven  with  flax, 
flung  aside,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  display  the  rich  tattooing  of  his  chest  and 
limbs,  over  which  all  sorts  of  lines,  devices, 
and  grotesque  figures  had  been  engraved  in 
purple  a,nd  black  lines.  His  close-cropped 
black  hair  was  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  the 
feathers  of  the  kaka,  or  brown  parrot,  indige- 

nous  to  New  Zealand,  to  which  he  had  addedj 
for  this  important  occasion,  a  blossom  of  the 
warrator,  a  large  flower  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  mighty 
necklace  of  boars’-tusks,  while  his  ears  were 
adorned  with  costly  specimens  of  the  teeth  of 
the  tiger-shark.  Those  parts  of  his  legs  which 
were  nottattooed,  he  had  painted  with  kokoicai, 
a  sort  of  red  ochre  ;  but  Taonui  carefully 
avoided  all  covering  or  ornament  on  his  feet, 
lest  he  should  in  any  degree  obscure  or  injure 
the  effect  of  the  six  toes  with  which  nature  i 
had  especially  honoured  each  foot, — a  distinc¬ 
tion,  however,  enjoyed  by  two  or  three  other 
great  chiefs  in  New  Zealand  at  that  period, 
and  also  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  eminent  among  the  Mokaurie 
chiefs  assembled  as  the  king  had  commanded, 
and  retiring  to  a  forest  they  all  seated  them¬ 
selves  in  a  circle  and  began  to  smoke.  At 
length  the  king  stood  up  in  the  midst,  and 
began  a  speech,  in  which  he  related  the 
wonders  and  offensive  performances  of  the 
flute,  up  to  the  period  of  the  thunder-march 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  mausoleum. 
Seeing,  or  fancying  he  saw,  doubts  mingled 
with  surprise  in  the  grave  features  of  the  elder 
chiefs,  Taonui  paused.  A  long  silence  ensued. 

One  of  the  oldest  chiefs  then  proposed  that 
the  king  should  immediately  play  upon  the 
flute  as  before,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  effect. 

With  this  request  the  king  immediately 
complied,  and  he  distinctly  heard  the  grand 
death-march,  as  before.  “  There  !  ”  said  the 
king,  with  a  look  of  grizzly  satisfaction.  But 
nobody  else  had  heard  it.  He  played  again, 
and  heard  the  march.  Nobody  else  heard  it. 

The  chiefs  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at 
the  king. 

Taonui,  now  getting  quite  desperate,  went 
on  with  passionate  energy  and  volubility  to 
narrate  the  rest  of  the  events,  till  he  came  to 
describe  the  prodigious  sounds  that  issued 
from  the  pah-trumpet  ;  whereupon  the  chiefs 
began  to  exchange  significant  glances  with 
each  other,  and  some  of  them  even  touched 
their  heads  and  nodded,  clearly  indicating  their 
opinion  that  the  king  had  gone  mad.  Secretly 
as  all  this  was  done,  Taonui  had,  in  part,  / 
observed  it,  or  rather  become  conscious  of  it, 
and  snatching  up  the  flute  he  was  about  to 
blow  with  all  his  strength,  in  the  wild  hope 
of  producing  some  terrible  result  which  should, 
at  least,  compel  them  to  believe  his  tale,  when 
a  loud  cry  of  women  was  heard  to  issue  from 
the  pah,  followed  by  the  actual  blowing  of  the 
pah-trumpet  in  signal  of  alarm. 

The  council  was  broken  up  in  an  instant, 
and  Taonui,  with  all  the  chiefs,  hurried  out  of 
the  forest  and  flew  towards  the  pah.  At  the 
outer  stockade,  beyond  the  last  range  of  stiles 
and  fences  with  which  the  king’s  pah  was  for¬ 
tified,  they  met  the  queen  and  all  Taonui’s 
household,  together  with  many  boys  and  a 
score  of  yelping  dogs.  The  cause  of  this — 
and  which  the  queen  and  a  dozen  voices  in 
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eliorus  loudly  related  at  tlie  same  instant,  so 
i  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  it — was 

j  the  sudden  breaking  loose  of  all  the  kanga- 

j  roos,  who  had  made  their  escape,  and  were 

■  now  in  full  flight  across  the  country. 

As  soon  as  this  intelligence  became  intel- 
1  ligible,  Taonui,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  break 
I  up  so  unsatisfactory  and  maddening  a  con- 
'  ference,  formed  a  hunting-party  with  several 
I  chiefs,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  his  property. 

He  was  reminded  of  Teora  by  the  queen,  and 
,  asked  whether  he  intended  she  should  remain 

j  fastened  up  to  be  starved  to  death  in  Eat-man 

,  House  ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this,  and 

I  i  making  no  reply  hurried  away  after  his  kan- 

1  j  garoos. 

It  should  be  understood  that  kangaroos, 
I  not  being  indigenous  to  Hew  Zealand,  the 
arrival  of  such  a  present  as  nine  of  those 
creatures  was  an  event  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  breed 
might  be  propagated,  and  thereby  afibrd  an 
admirable  addition  to  the  very  limited  live- 
stbck  of  the  country.  Valuable,  however,  as 
these  creatures  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
it  was  not  the  excitement  of  their  escape  that 
!  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  the  queen 
i  when  she  reminded  him  of  Teora,  but  rather 
I  that  he  -wished  her  death  to  happen  by  a  sort 
i  of  indirect  process,  since  he  was  withheld  from 
I  killing  her  in  an  ofl-hand  way,  in  consequence 
|j  of  the  influence  of  the  flute  and  all  its 
; !  witcheries. 

So  away  the  hunting-party  sped,  men  and 
dogs,  after  the  nine  kangaroos,  who  vuth  their 
long  flying  leaps  were  making  their  way  across 
the  country, — now  secreting  themselves  in 
forests,  now  springing  forward  again  in 
terror  at  the  sound  of  their  approaching  pur¬ 
suers, — ^till,  finally,  having  turned  their  course 
to  the  more  open  spaces  of  the  sandy  scrub, 
over  whose  dry  clumps  and  ridges,  bushes  and 
shrubs,  they  could  rapidly  make  way  in  a 
direct  line  by  leaps,  while  their  pursuers  were 
obliged  to  make  all  sorts  of  windings  and 
'  semicircles,  they  completely  distanced  them, 
j  and,  for  a  time,  were  lost. 

/'  ' 

,  “GIVE  WISELY!” 

j  AN  ANECDOTE. 

’  One  evening,  a  short  time  since,  the  curate 
of  B.,  a  small  village  in  the  north  of  France, 
returned  much  fatigued  to  his  humble  dwell- 
I !  ing.  He  had  been  visiting  a  poor  family  who 
i ;  were  suffering  from  both  want  and  sickness  ; 
1'  and  the  worthy  old  man,  besides  administer¬ 
ing  the  consolations  of  religion,  had  given 
I  them  a  few  small  coins,  saved  by  rigid  self- 
ji  denial  from  his ‘scanty  income.  He  walked 
j!  homewards,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  thinking, 
jl  with  soi’row,  how  very  small  were  the  means 
■'  he  possessed  of  doing  good  and  relieving 
1  misery. 

As  he  entered  the  door,  he  heard  an  un¬ 
wonted  clamour  of  tongues,  taking  the  form 
I  of  a  by  no  means  harmonious  duet, — an 


unknovm  male  voice  growling  forth  a  hoarse 
bass,  which  was  completely  overscreeched 
by  a  remarkably  high  and  thin  treble,  easily 
recognised  by  the  placid  curate  as  proceeding 
from  the  well-practised  throat  of  his  house¬ 
keeper,  the  shrewish  Perpetua  of  a  gentle  Don 
Abbondio. 

“  A  pretty  business  this,  Monsieur  !  ”  cried 
the  dame,  when  her  master  appeared,  as  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  left  arm  a-kimbo,  she  pointed 
with  the  other  to  a  surly-looking  man  dressed 
in  a  blouse,  who  stood  in  the  hall,  holding 
a  very  small  box  in  his  hand.  “  This  fellow,” 
she  -  continued,  “  is  a  messenger  from  the 
diligence,  and  he  wants  to  get  fifteen  francs 
as  tlie  price  of  the  carriage  of  that  little  box 
directed  to  you,  which  I ’m  sure,  no  matter 
what  it  contains,  can’t  be  worth  half  the 
money.” 

“  Peace,  Nanette,”  said  her  master ;  and 
taking  the  box  from  the  man,  who,  at  his 
approach,  civilly  doffed  his  hat,  he  examined 
the  direction. 

It  was  extremel}'-  heav}",  and  bore  the  stamp 
of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  together  with 
his  own  address.  The  curate  paid  the  fifteen 
francs,  which  left  him  possessed  of  but  a  few 
sous,  and  dismissed  the  messenger. 

He  then  opened  the  box,  and  displayed  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Nanette  an  ingot  of 
virgin  gold,  and  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
were  written  the  following  words  : — 

“  To  Monsieur  the  Curate  of  B. 

“  A  slight  token  of  eternal  gratitude,  in 
remembrance  of  August  28th,  1848. 

“  Charles  F - . 

“  Formerly  serjeant-major  in  the  — th  regi¬ 
ment  ;  now  a  gold-digger  in  California.” 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1848,  the  curate 
was,  as  on  the  evening  in  question,  retuining 
from  visiting  his  poor  and  sick  parishioners. 
Not  far  from  his  cottage  he  saw  a  young 
soldier  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  wild 
bloodshot  eyes,  hastening  towards  the  bank 
of  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  ran  through 
the  fields.  The  venerable  priest  stopped  him 
and  s23oke  to  him  kindl}^ 

At  first  the  young  man  would  not  answer, 
and  tried  to  break  away  from  his  questioner  ; 
but  the  curate  fearing  that  he  meditated 
suicide,  would  not  be  repulsed,  and  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  leading 
him  to  his  house.  After  some  time,  softened 
by  the  tender  kindness  of  his  host,  the  soldier 
confessed  that  he  had  spent  in  gambling  a 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  as  sergeant-major  of  his  comjDany.  This 
avowal  was  made  in  words  broken  by  sobs, 
and  the  culprit  repeated  several  times,  “  My 
poor  mother !  my  f)Oor  mother  !  if  she  only  | 
knew - ”  i 

The  curate  waited  until  the  soldier  had 
become  more  calm,  and  then  addressed  him  iu 
words  of  reproof  and  counsel,  such  as  a  tender 
father  might  bestow  on  an  erring  son.  He 
finished  by  giving  him  a  bag  containiug  one 
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liundred  and  thirty  francs,  the  amount  of  the 
sum  unlawfully  dissipated. 

“  It  is  nearly  all  I  possess  in  the  world,” 
said  the  old  man,  “  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
you  will  change  your  habits,  you  will  work 
diligently,  and  some  day,  my  friend,  you  will 
return  me  this  money,  which  indeed  belongs 
more  to  the  poor  than  to  me.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
young  soldier’s  joy  and  astonishment.  He 
pressed  convulsively  his  benefactor’s  hand, 
and  after  a  pause,  said  : 

‘‘Monsieur,  in  three  months  my  military 
engagement  will  be  ended.  I  solemnly  pro¬ 
mise  that,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  from 
that  time  I  will  work  diligently.”  So  he 
departed,  bearing  with  him  the  money  and 
the  blessing  of  the  good  man. 

Much  to  the  sorrow  and  indignation  of' 
Nanette,  her  master  continued  to  wear 
through  the  ensuing  wunter,  his  old  thread¬ 
bare  suit,  which  he  had  intended  to  replace 
by  warm  garments ;  and  his  dinner  fre¬ 
quently  consisted  of  bread  and  soupe  maigre. 

“  And  all  this,”  said  the  dame,  “  for  the 
sake  of  a  worthless  stroller,  whom  we  shall 
never  see  or  hear  of  again  !  ” 

“  Nanette,”  said  her  master,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  showed  her  the  massive  ingot, 
whose  value  was  three  thousand  francs, 
“never  judge  hardly  of  a  repentant  sinner. 
It  was  the  weeping  Magdalen  who  poured 
precious  ointment  on  her  Master’s  feet ;  it 
was  the  outlawed  Samaritan  leper  who 
returned  to  give  Him  thanks.  Our  poor 
guest  has  nobly  kept  his  word.  Next  winter 
my  sick  people  will  want  neither  food  nor 
medicine  ;  and  you  must  lay  in  plenty  of 
flannel  and  frieze  for  our  old  men  and  women, 
Nanette  !  ” 
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A  WOED  or  two  on  the  labour  resources  of 
the  colony  as  existing  in  the  Aboriginal  and 
Neighbouring  Paces,  wiU  show  what  kind 
of  European  labourers  are  most  in  demand. 

There  is  perhaps  no  British  colony  in  which 
•  so  many  varieties  of  the  human  race  are  to  be 
constantly  seen  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Hottentots,  Mozambiques,  Kafirs,  and  Fingoes, 
Negroes,  Bojesmans,  Bechuanas,  Griguas,  and 
Malays,  are  to  be  seen  every  day  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  uninitiated  European  might  be 
contented  to  class  them  all  together  as 
“  colourfcxl  people,”  they  have  each  distinctive 
traits  of  character,  colour,  language — and  in 
fact,  almost  every  sign  which  marks  a  nation 
or  a  race.  There  is  as  much  difierence  be¬ 
tween  the  personal  appearance  of  a  Kafir  and 
a  Hottentot  as  between  the  latter  and  a 
Malay ;  and  far  more  than  between  a  Gei’man 
and  an  Italian.  Yet  the  country  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  and  that  of  the  Kafirs  border  on  each 
other.  Of  the  eight  varieties  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  (for  I  reckon  Kafirs  and  Fingoes  as  one 
race),  seven  have  perfectly  distinct  languages. 


Probably  the  most  hideous  language  in  the 
woild,  and  the  least  articulate,  is  that  of  the 
Bojesmans.  Xt  is  more  like  the  chattering  of 
apes  than  the  tongue  of  man.  Next  to  it,  and 
only  a  few  degrees  better,  is  the  Hottentot. 
It  is,  however,  rarely  spoken,  or  even  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Hottentots  themselves,  who  have 
all  learnt  Dutch  or  English  from  their 
masters.  The  Kafir  tongue  is  positively 
beautiful,  as  far  as  the  sound  is  concerned, 
and  is  dignified  and  expressive  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  the  Kafirs  themselves  are  very 
bad  linguists  ;  for  although  the  Fingoes  have 
been  settled  in  the  colony  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  I  never  met  one  who  could 
hold  a  conversation  freely  in  Dutch,  and 
scarcely  one  who  even  understood  a  single 
word  of  English. 

The  Hottentots  are  tlie  principal  domestic 
servants  (of  all  descriptions)  m  the  colony — 
especially  in  the  eastern  province.  They  are 
a  most  eccentric  race — a  most  extraordinary 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  qualities.  In  fact, 
nearly  every  Hottentot  is  a  kind  of  living 
paradox.  Fie  is  a  drunkard  and  a  thief,  and 
yet  he  will  practise  wonderful  abstinence,  and 
never  TOb  his  master.  He  will  serve  you  for 
two  or  three  months  in  sobriety  and  honesty, 
then  he  will  give  you  warning,  pocket  his 
wages,  walk  off  to  the  nearest  canteen,  and 
never  be  sober  for  a  month,  or  for  whatever 
time  his  money  may  last.  While  in  your 
service  you  may  intrust  him  with  anything, 
and  he  will  never  be  tempted  to  “  pick  and 
steal.”  After  he  has  left  vou,  he  will  as  soon 
appropriate  your  Wellingtons  (if  he  calls  to 
see  his  successor  in  office)  as  wear  his  own 
untanned  shoes.  He  is  a  very  dirty  fellow'^, 
and  will  neither  clean  your  room,  your  boots, 
nor  your  knives  and  forks,  unless  you  ai’e 
eternally  driving  him  to  the  w'ork  ;  yet  he 
will  wash  his  hands  with  the  utmost  care 
before  he  touches  the  food  he  is  preparing  for 
your  dinner  ;  though  he  has  the  greatest 
natural  antipathy  to  the  contact  of  cold  water, 
and  if  he  wears  any  linen  at  all,  never  changes 
it  till  it  is  worn  out  and  in  rags.  He  is  con¬ 
sequently  by  no  means  a  pleasant  valet,  nor 
are  the  women  of  his  race  by  any  means  agree 
able  as  cooks  or  housemaids.  Unless  your 
olfactory  nerves  are  unusually  obtuse,  it  is 
advisable  never  to  go  into  any  room  which  a 
Hottentot  damsel  has  been  putting  in  order 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  after  her  departure. 

The  Malays  generally  live  by  fishing  oi 
acting  as  carriers  ;  some  of  them  are  men  of 
considerable  property.  They  follow  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  are  very  clean  in 
their  persons  and  houses,  very  temperate  and 
very  industrious.  Indeed,  they  are  by  far  the 
best  and  the  most  civilised  of  the  coloured 
races.  Yery  few  of  them  go  into  service. 
Some  in  Cape  Town  act  as  grooms,  and  are 
clever  in  their  treatment  of  horses,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  riders.  The  religious  festivals  of  the 
Malays  are  great  sights.  These  people  at  the 
Cape  by  no  means  deserve  the  character  of 
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treacliery  and  dislionesfcy  generally  given  them 
by  travellers  who  have  visited  Malacca. 

The  Eingoes  make  very  good  herdsmen  ; 
and  are  also  employed  in  landing  goods  from 
the  surf  boats  in  Algoa  Bay.  They  are  a 
fine,  sturdy  race,  temperate  and  industrious, 
and  extremely  parsimonious.  The  money 
I  wdiich  they  save  they  bury  in  the  earth  hi 
•  some  place  known  only  to  themselves,  and  as 
'  they  often  purchase  cattle  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  them  tender  in  payment  some 
hundred  or  two  of  shillings  and  sixpences  en¬ 
crusted  in  dirt,  having  been  dug  up  after, 
probably,  two  years’  intennent.  Many  of 
them  make  a  bargain  with  their  masters  to 
receive  so  many  cow’s  per  annum  instead  of 
I  money,  as  this  species  of  property  is  the 
highest  of  all  in  their  estimation.  And  here 
;  I  may  mention  a  circumstance,  probably  not 
known  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  late  disastrous  Kafir  war. 

It  is  the  law  among  the  Kafirs,  that  each 
man  shall  purchase  his  wife  from  her  father, 
by  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  head  of 
cattle  according  to  the  young  lady’s  rank  in 
life.  Now  it  often  happened  among  Kafirs, 
as  among  civilised  Europeans,  that  young  men 
of  very  small  means,  or  of  none  at  all,  fell  in 
love  with  ^young  maidens  whose  papas  were 
men  of  high  degree,  and  turned  up  their  noses 
at  poor  suitors.  The  ardent  youths  thus  re¬ 
pulsed,  felt  that  something  desperate  must  be 
done  to  win  their  beloved  mistresses.  There¬ 
fore,  having  no  very  great  respect  for  the. 
distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum,  they  would 
walk  over  the  boundary  into  the  colony,  pick 
out  the  requisite  number  of  cattle  from  the 
first  herd  they  saw,  drive  them  to  their  own 
kraals  and  then — claim  their  brides.  The 
colonists,  not  taking  a  romantic  view  of  the 
proceeding,  called  it  theft ;  and  one  day, 
catching  a  lover  thus  employed,  he  was  lodged 
in  gaol.  He  was  afterwards  being  conducted 
by  a  very  small  escort  of  soldiers  to  a  town 
on  the  frontier  for  trial,  and  was  handcuffed 
to  a  Hottentot  prisoner.  On  the  road,  a 
large  party  of  armed  Kafii’s  inished  out  of  the 
Bush,  attacked  the  guard,  chopped  off  the 
arm  of  the  Hottentot  in  order  to  free  their 
countrpnan  from  his  companionship,  and 
before  the  guard  could  recover  from  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  attack,  made  their  way  back  into 
;  the  Bush — ^the  Hottentot’s  amputated  arm 
'  dangling  to  the  w'rist  of  the  liberated  Kafir  ! 
The  Governor  of  the  colony  sent  to  the  chief 
into  whose  territory  they  were  tracked,  to 
demand  the  delivery  up  of  the  offenders. 
The  chief  refused  and  told  the  Governor  to 
come  and  fetch  them  “if  he  dared.”  The 
other  chiefs  joined  in  the  defiance;  and  war, 
of  course,  became  inevitable. 

The  other  coloured  tribes  I  have  mentioned, 
are  less  numerous  within  the  colony.  The 
Hottentot  is  the  most  civilised  of  them  all 
,  (except  the  Malay) ;  but  even  he  has  hitherto 
j  learnt  more  of  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of 
I  oivilisation.  Nations  emerging  from  barba- 
I 


rism  pass  through  a  transition  state,  which, 
though  leading  to  good  in  the  end,  is  worse, 
while  it  lasts,  than  the  original  savage  con¬ 
dition. 

The  kind  of  European  labour  required, 
must  now  be  considered.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  from  the  above  rough  sketch  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  South  Africa,  that  pend¬ 
ing  their  arrival  at  a  state  of  civilisation,  the 
European  settlers  are  very  badly  off  in  having 
to  depend  upon  their  labour  and  services  in 
farming  and  domestic  operations.  The  an¬ 
noyance  to  good  housewives  in  having  a  set 
of  dirty  and  drunken  servants,  is  beyond 
description.  Therefore,  on  the  arrival  of 
every  shipload  of  emigrants,  (and  they  are 
far  too  few,)  there  is  a  perfect  rush  to  the 
beach  to  offer  engagements  to  the  new  comers. 
Twenty-five  and  thirty,  or  even  thii'ty-six 
pounds  a  year  are  freely  offered  as  house¬ 
maid’s  wages  to  any  girl  from  England,  with¬ 
out  an  inquiry  whether  she  has  ever  been 
into  service  before.  Unfortunately  these  girls 
have  frequently  been  spoilt  on  the  voyage  by 
the  idleness  in  which  their  days  have  been 
spent  ;  besides  being  none  the  better  for 
“Jack’s”  society,  who,  though  an  excellent 
fellow  in  his  way,  is  by  no  means  “  the  house¬ 
maid’s  best  companion.” 

Farm  servants  are  in  great  request.  A 
shepherd  will  get  from  fifty  to  seventy  j)ounds 
a  year,  a  house  to  live  in,  and  excellent  rations 
for  himself  and  family,  however  numerous. 
Few  are  the  sheep-farmers  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  good  English  or  Scotch  shepherd. 

Very  superior  shej)herds  —  men  of  some 
education — may  become  large  sheep-owners 
themselves  in  time,  thus  : — Merchants  and 
shop-keepers  of  property  have  generally 
farms  in  the  country,  which  they  cannot  of 
course  attend  to  themselves.  They  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  select  a  competent  person,  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  sheep,  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  able  to 
speak  Dutch,  to  take  charge  of  their  fai'm, 
receiving  as  a  remuneration  one  third  of  the 
increase  of  the  flock  each  year.  Dutch  is 
indispensable,  because  half  your  neighbours 
and  three-fourths  of  your  servants  speak  no 
other  language.  It  is  easily  acquired — espe¬ 
cially  by  Scotchmen,  who  declare  that  it  is 
“  mickle  like  their  ain  bonnie  tongue.” 

The  lowest  rate  of  wages  paid  to  any 
journeyman  artisan  is  five  shillings  per  diem. 
Sawyers,  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  smiths, 
earn  much  more.  Plumbers  and  ghiziers  are 
in  great  request.  If  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  break  a  pane  of  glass,  you  may 
frequently  have  to  wait  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  glazier  can  find  time  to  come  and 
mend  it.  When  I  was  in  Port  Elizabeth, 
there  was  but  a  solitary  glazier  there  (in  a 
town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants),  and  if 
sent  for,  he  would  probably  rejjly  with  great 
dignity  and  composui'e, 

“  Mr.  C.’s  compliments,  and  some  day  next 
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week  lie  v/ill  see  what  he  can  do  for  you ! 
Mr.  C.  was  very  fond  of  cricket  and  Cape 
smoke. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  a  newly- 
arrived  settler  in  a  colony  is  the  position  of 
“  labour/’ — exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he 
has  seen  it  at  home.  Here  labour  goes  begging ; 
in  the  colonies,  it  is  the  emjiloyers  who  are  the 
;  petitioners.  I  have  known  a  lady  walk  about 
i  the  whole  day,  calling  at  Hottentot  huts,  and 
:  offering  bribes  to  any  dirty  wench  she  might 
j  find  there,  to  come  and  be  her  servant,  and  all 
I  without  success.  Yet  the  lady  was  con- 
I  sidered  the  most  popular  mistress  in  the  town. 
I  have  turned  out  in  a  new  shooting-coat,  and 
been  immediately  assailed  with  the  question, 

“  Who  made  iU  ”  “  S- - /’  I  have  replied. 

“  Oh,  do  you  think  he  will  make  me  one  just 
now  ?  Are  you  in  favour  with  him  ?  If  so, 
put  in  a  word  for  me,”  &c. ;  though  my  ques- 
;  tioners  were  perfectly  ready  with  their  money 
to  for  the  coat,  if  the  tailor  would  only 
:  “  be  kind  enough  ”  to  make  it.  A  watch- 

maker  once  kept  my  watch  three  months, 
though  he  only  had  to  put  a  new  glass  in  it ! 
He  was  very  fond  of  hunting  and  horse¬ 
racing. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  “the  rights  of 
labour,”  and  I  think  a  day’s  work  deserves 
a  day’s  pay  ;  but  when  the  supply  of  work  so 
far  exceeds  that  of  workmen,  the  employer 
j  stands  in  a  very  uncomfortable  |)osition,  while 
I  idle  fellows,  by  only  working  an  occasional 
j  hour  or  two  at  their  craft,  get  very  decent 
I  livelihoods.  The  cricketing  glazier  and  the 
I  horse-racing  watchmaker  were  prosperous 
!  men. 

j 

The  Settlers  formerly  had  a  mutual  dis¬ 
trust  and  dislike  of  each  other.  The  English 
and  Dutch  settlers  were  ever  induEinfr  in  a 
rancorous  domestic  warfare  ;  but  that  is 
lapidly  disappearing  and  intermarriages  are 
I  frequent.  The  only  subject  on  which  any 
'  feud  is  at  present  likely  to  be  raised  is  the 
,  Church.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
,  ment  to  make  the  Church  of  England  an 
I  Establishment  in  the  colony  will  be  met  with 
the  most  violent  and  rancorous  opposition 
from  the  Dutch  colonists.  It  is  not  their 
\  Church,  and  they  were  owners  of  the  soil  and 
:  rulers  of  the  land,  before  the  English  set  foot 
in  South  Africa. 

The  Dutch  are  a  very  liberal  and  hospi- 
,  table  set  of  people  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  Cape  Town  many  of  them  are  merchants 
I  of  the  highest  standing  and  consideration, 
i  In  other  parts  of  the  colony  they  are  princi- 
I  pally  “boers,” — that  being  the  Dutch  word 
'  for  “  farmer.”  In  England  we  attach  some- 
I  thing  reproachful  to  the  word  “  boor,”  which 
j  the  persons  it  designates  do  not  deserve.  The 
!  Dutch  colonists  are  seldom  engaged  in  trade. 

I  They  are  most  frugal  people,  and  generally 
prosperous ;  but  they  are  certainly  uneducated, 
and  severely  “  non-progressionists.”  They  use 
j  the  same  plough  as  tlieir  ancestors  used  eighty 


years  ago,  though  it  is  the  most  lumbering 
machine  ever  beheld,  and  takes  twelve  oxen 
to  draw  it.  They  shear  their  sheep  with  the 
wool  all  dirty  on  their  backs,  though  every 
Englishman  washes  his  most  carefully,  and, 
consequently,  gets  a  much  higher  price  for  his 
wool.  They  reject  steam-mills  and  every 
other  improved  contrivance  for  grinding  their 
corn,  and  still  adhere  to  the  primitive  method 
of  pounding  it  vdth  a  kind  of  pestle  and 
mortar.  A  flail  is  unknown  among  them, — 
the  corn  is  trodden  out  by  horses  or  oxen,  as 
described,  or  alluded  to,  in  the  Laws  of  Moses  ^ 
thus  entirely  spoiling  the  straw. 

In  person,  the  Dutch  boers  are  the  finest 
men  in  the  Colony.  I  have  constantly  seen 
them  from  six  feet  two  to  six  feet  six  inches 
high  ;  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion. 
Their  strength  is  gigantic,  and  though  a  very 
peaceably  disposed  set  of  men,  they  evidently 
entertain  a  compassionate  contempt  for  any 
diminutive  “  Englander.”  Their  admiration 
of  feats  of  daring,  activity,  and  strength,  is 
unbounded.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gordon 
Cumming  would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms, 
and  begged  to  sta}^  for  any  length  of  time  at 
the  poorest  Dutch  boer’s  hut  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  They  marry  young,  and  have  gene¬ 
rally  very  large  families.  To  the  second  and 
third  generation  the}^  live  at  the  same  home¬ 
stead,  building  an  additional  hut  for  each 
newly-wedded  couple.  As  many  of  them  live 
to  a  great  age,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  ninety, 
surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  sons,  having  in 
their  turn,  each  one,  another  half-dozen  grown 
up  children.  They  are  a  very  religious  people, 
and  observe  the  sabbath  with  the  greatest 
decorum,  however  far  they  may  be  situated 
from  church  or  chapel.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
sight  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
the  most  pleasurable  and  enduring  emotions, 
to  see  assembled  in  the  large  room  of  the 
principal  dwelling  in  a  Dutch  homestead,  a 
whole  family,  numbering  perhaps  forty  or 
fifty,  from  the  grey-headed  grandsire  to  the 
flaxen-locked  infant,  listening  with  devout 
attention  to  the  hallowed  words  of  the  sacred 
book,  and  joining  in  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
Great  Father  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Four  times  a  year  the  sacrament  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  every  Dutch  church  in  the 
colony.  And  then,  from  far  and  wide,  the 
waggons  pour  into  the  towns,  bringing 
families  who  have  travelled  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
New  Year’s  Day  is  always  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  holiday 
throughout  the  land,  and  is  the  most  sacred 
day  in  the  Dutch  Calendar.  A  stranger 
would  ima,gine  that  some  fdte  or  great  enter¬ 
tainment,  some  fair  or  festival,  had  drawn  to¬ 
gether  the  crowds  of  young  and  old  assembled 
in  the  towns  on  this  day.  Idttle  would  he 
imagine  that  they  had  been  summoned  there 
only  by  the  recollection  of  the  divine  words, 
“  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.” 
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GOTTFRIED  KINKEL  ; 

A  LIFE  IN  THREE  PICTURES. 


PICTURE  THE  FIRST. 

The  winter  of  1844  was  a  severe  one  in 
Germany.  Both  sides  of  the  Bhine,  for  many 
miles  between  Coblenz  and  Cologne,  were 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  a  horse  and 
I  cart ;  and  even  the  centre,  save  and  except 
a  thin  stream  where  the  current  persisted 
I  in  displaying  its  urgent  vitality,  was  covered 
j  I  over  with  thin  ice,  or  a  broken  film  that  was 
i'  constantly  endeavouring  to  unite  and  con- 
I  solidate  its  quivering  flakes  and  particles. 

;  We  were  staying  in  Bonn  at  this  time.  All 
the  Englishmen  in  the  town,  who  were 
skaters,  issued  forth  in  pilot-coats  or  dread¬ 
nought  pea-jackets,  and  red  worsted  comfort¬ 
ers,  with  their  skates  dangling  over  their 
shoulders.  Holding  their  aching  noses  in 
their  left  hands,  they  ran  and  hobbled  through 
the  slippery  streets,  and  made  their  way  out 
at  the  town-gates  near  the  University.  They 
were  on  the  way  to  Popplesdorf — a  little 
village  about  a  mile  distant  from  Bonn.  We 
were  among  them ; — red  comforter  round 
neck — skates  over  shoulder. 

The  one  great  object  in  this  little  village  is 
a  somewhat  capacious  and  not  unpicturesque 
edifice  called  the  Schloss,  or  Castle,  of  Pop¬ 
plesdorf.  The  outer  works  of  its  fortifications 
are  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  some  pretty  fir 
gi'oves  and  wooded  hills,  numerous  vineyards, 
and  a  trim  series  of  botanic  gardens.  The 
embrasures  of  its  walls  are  armed  with 
batteries  of  learned  tomes ;  its  soldiers  are 
erudite  professors  and  doctors  who  have 
chambers  there  ;  students  discourse  on  phi¬ 
losophy  and  art,  and  swords  and  beer,  and 
smoke  for  ever  on  its  peaceful  drawbridge ; 
and,  on  the  wide  moat  which  surrounds  it, 
Englishmen  in  red  comforters — at  the  time 
whereof  we  now  speak — are  vigorously  skating 
with  their  accustomed  gravity.  This  scene 
was  repeated  daily  for  several  weeks,  in  the 
winter  of  1844. 

One  morning,  issuing  forth  on  the  same 
serious  business  of  life,  we  perceived  that  the 
peasantry  of  Popplesdorf,  who  have  occasion  to 
come  to  Bonn  every  market-day,  had  contrived 
to  enliven  the  way  and  facilitate  the  journey 
by  the  gradual  construction  of  a  series  of 
capital  long  slides.  We  stood  and  contemplated 


these  lengthy  curves,  and  sweeps,  and  strange 
twisting  stripes  of  silver,  all  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  no  doubt  the  pleasantest 
market-pathway  we  had  ever  seen.  No  one 
was  coming  or  going  at  this  moment ;  for 
Popples  is  but  a  little  dorf^  and  the  traffic  is 
far  from  numerous,  even  at  the  busiest  hours. 
Now,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  clear 
shining  sohtude  of  the  scene,  which  gave  us, 
at  once,  an  impression  of  loneliness  combined 
with  the  brightest  paths  of  hfe  and  activity. 

And  yet  we  gradually  began  to  feel  we 
should  like  to  see  somebody — student  or 
peasant — come  sliding  his  way  from  Popples¬ 
dorf.  It  was  evidently  the  best,  and  indeed 
the  correct  mode  for  our  own  course  to  the 
frozen  moat  of  the  castle.  But  before  we 
had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  first  slide 
(for  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  made  quite  up 
to  the  town  gates),  we  descried  a  figure  in  the 
distance,  which,  from  the  course  it  was  taking, 
had  manifestly  issued  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle.  It  was  not  a  peasant — it  was  not  one 
of  our  countrymen  ;  be  it  whom  it  might,  he 
at  least  took  the  slides  in  first-rate  style.  As 
he  advanced,  we  discerned  the  figure  of  a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  a  dark,  long-skirted  frock 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  with  a  low- 
crowned  hat,  from  beneath  the  broad  brim  of 
which  a  great  mass  of  thick  black  hair  fell 
heavily  over  his  shoulders.  Under  one  arm 
he  held  a  great  book  and  two  smaller  ones 
closely  pressed  to  his  side,  while  the  other  hand 
held  a  roll  of  paper,  which  he  waved  now  and 
then  in  the  air,  to  balance  himself  in  his 
sliding.  Some  of  the  slides  required  a  good 
deal  of  skill ;  they  had  awkward  twirls  half 
round  a  stone,  with  here  and  there  a  sudden 
downward  sweep.  Onward  he  came,  and  we 
presently  recognised  him.  It  was  Dr.  Gott¬ 
fried  Kinkel,  lecturer  on  Archaeology  ;  one  of 
the  most  able  and  estimable  of  the  learned 
men  in  Bonn. 

Gottfried  Kinkel  was  born  in  a  village 
near  Bonn,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man.  He  was  educated  at  the  G3rmuasium  of 
Bonn,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
he  was  especially  remarkable,  among  com¬ 
panions  by  no  means  famous  for  staid  and 
orderly  habits,  as  a  very  quiet,  industrious, 
young  man,  of  a  sincerely  religious  bent  of 
mind,  which  gained  for  him  the  notice  and 
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regard  of  all  the  clei'gy  and  the  most  devout 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  His 
pohtical  opinions  were  liberal ;  but  never 
went  beyond  those  which  were  commonly 
entertained  at  the  time  by  nearly  all  men  of 
education.  He  studied  divinity  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  various  branches  of  learning,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 

He  first  preached  at  Cologne,  and  with 
great  success,  his  oratory  being  considered  as 
brilliant  as  his  reasonings  were  convincing. 
His  sermons  were  subsequently  published, 
and  became  very  popular,  and  he  was  chosen 
as  a  teacher  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Bonn. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Arts.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  and 
published  a  History,  and  lectured  on  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  Art,”  both  in  the  University 
and  other  public  instutions,  with  unparalleled 
success  and  applause. 

His  labours  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  were  very  arduous,  generally  occu¬ 
pying  thirteen  hours  a  day.  Being  only  what 
is  called  a  “  privat-docent,”  he  did  not  as 
yet  receive  any  salary  at  the  University  ;  he 
was  therefore  compelled  to  work  hard  in 
various  ways,  in  order  to  make  a  small  in¬ 
come.  However,  he  did  this  very  cheerfully. 

But  his  abandonment  of  Theology  for  these 
new  studies,  caused  him  the  loss  of  most  of 
his  devout  friends.  They  shook  their  heads, 
and  feared  that  the  change  denoted  a  step 
awry  from  the  true  and  severely  marked 
line  of  orthodox  opinions.  They  were  right ; 
for  he  soon  after  said  that  he  thought  the 
purity  of  religion  would  be  best  attained  by  a 
separation  of  Church  and  State  ! 

Dr.  Kinkel  suffers  no  small  odium  for  this ; 
out  he  can  endure  it.  He  has  uttered  an 
honest  sentiment,  resulting  from  his  past 
studies  ;  he  has  become  a  highly  applauded 
and  deservedly  esteemed  lecturer  on  another 
subject ;  he  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best 
sliders  in  Bonn,  and  is  now  balancing  his  tall 
figure  (as  just  described)  with  books  imder 
one  arm,  on  his  way  to  the  University. 

Happy  Gottfried  Kinkel ! — may  you  have 
health  and  strength  to  slide  for  many  a  good 
winter  to  come  ! — rare  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
to  feel  so  much  boyish  vitahty  after  twenty 
years  of  hard  study  and  seclusion  ! — fortunate 
lecturer  on  Archaeology,  to  live  in  a  country 
where  the  simplicity  of  manners  will  allow  a 
Professor  to  slide  his  way  to  his  class,  without 
danger  of  being  reproved  by  his  grave  and 
potent  seniors,  or  of  shocking  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  his  town  ! 

PICTURE  THE  SECOND. 

The  Castle  of  Popplesdorf  commands  the 
most  beautiful  views  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Ehenish  Prussia ;  and  the 
very  best  point  from  which  to  look  at  them, 
is  the  window  of  the  room  that  used  to  be  the 
study  of  Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkel.  That  used  to 


be — and  is  not  now — alas,  the  day  !  But  we 
must  not  anticipate  evils ;  they  will  come 
only  too  soon  in  their  natural  course. 

In  this  room,  his  hbrary  and  study,  we 
called  to  see  Dr.  Kinkel.  There  he  sat — 
dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  cloud-compelling 
pipe.  The  walls  were  all  shelves,  the  shelves 
all  books, — some  bound,  some  in  boards, 
“  some  in  rags,  and  some  in  jags,” — together 
with  papers,  maps,  and  scientific  instruments 
of  brass  and  of  steel.  There  stood  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Eoman  authors  ;  in  another  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Italian  and  French :  on  the  other 
side,  in  long  irregular  ranges,  the  old  German 
and  the  modern  German ;  and  near  at  hand, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  What  else, 
and  there  was  much,  we  had  not  time  to  note, 
being  called  to  look  out  at  the  window.  What 
a  window  it  was  ! — a  simple  wooden  frame  to 
what  exquisite  and  various  scenery  1  Let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  winter  now 
— but  a  bright  morning  in  May. 

Close  beneath  the  window  lay  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  with  their  numerous  parterres  of 
flowers,  their  hues  and  divisions  of  shrubs  and 
herbs.  Within  a  range  of  a  few  miles  round, 
we  looked  out  upon  the  peaceful  little  villages 
of  Popplesdorf  and  Kessenich,  and  the  fertile 
plain  extending  from  Bonn  to  Godesberg — 
with  gentle  hills,  vales,  and  ridges,  all  covered 
with  vineyards,  whose  young  leaves  gave  a 
tender  greenness  and  fresh  look  of  bright  and 
joyous  childhood  to  the  scenery.  Beyond 
them  we  saw  the  Kessenicher  Hohe,  the  blue 
slate  roofs  and  steeples  of  many  a  little  church 
and  chapel,  and  the  broad,  clear,  serpent 
windings  of  the  Ehine,  with  the  grey  and 
purple  range,  in  the  distance,  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  terminating  with  the  Drachenfels. 
Over  the  whole  of  this,  with  the  exception 
only  of  such  soft,  delicate,  shades  and  shadows 
as  were  needful  to  display  the  rest,  there  lay 
a  clear  expanse  of  level  sunshine,  so  tender, 
bright,  and  moveless,  as  to  convey  an  im¬ 
pression  of  bright  enchantment,  which  grew 
upon  your  gaze,  and  out  of  which  rapture  you 
awoke  as  from  a  dream  of  fairy  land,  or  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  scene  in  some  ideal 
sphere. 

Fortunate  Dr.  Krnkel,  to  have  such  a 
window  as  this  !  It  was  no  wonder  that, 
besides  his  studies  in  Theology,  in  ancient  and 
mediseval  art,  and  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages — besides  writing  his  History  of  the 
Arts,  and  contiibuting  Teamed  papers  to 
various  periodicals — besides  preaching,  lec¬ 
turing,  and  public  and  private  teaching,  his 
soul  was  obliged  to  compose  a  volume  of  poems 
— and  again  displease  the  severely  orthodox, 
by  the  absence  of  aU  prayers  in  verse,  and  the 
presence  of  a  devout  love  of  nature. 

For,  here,  in  their  placidity. 

Learning  and  Poesy  abide ; 

Not  slumbeiing  on  the  unfathomed  sea, 

Yet  all  unconscious  of  the  tide 

That  urges  on  mortality 
In  eddies,  and  in  circles  wide. 
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Ah,  here,  the  soul  can  look  abroad 
Beyond  each  cold  and  narrow  stream, 
Enrich’d  with  gold  from  mines  and  ford, 
Brought  sparkling  to  the  solar  beam ; 

Yet  be  no  miser  with  its  hoard, — 

No  dreamer  of  the  common  dream. 

Tlius  sang  Dr.  Kinkel,  in  our  imperfect 
translation  thus  inadequately  echoed ;  and 
here  he  wrought  hard  in  his  vocation,  amidst 
the  smiles  of  some  of  the  loveliest  of  Nature’s 
scenes. 

But  besides  the  possession  of  all  these  books, 
and  of  this  wonderful  window,  Dr.  Kinkel 
was  yet  more  fortunate  in  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  He  was  married  to  an  amiable,  highly 
educated,  and  accomplished  lady,  who  endea¬ 
voured,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  to  assist 
his  labours,  and  render  them  less  onerous  by 
her  own  exertions.  She  was  a  very  fine 
musician,  and  a  superior  pianoforte  player — 
one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of  Moscheles,  and 
afterwards,  we  believe,  of  Mendelssohn.  She 
divided  her  time  equally  between  assisting 
her  husband,  educating  their  child,  and  giving 
private  lessons  in  music ;  and  because  this 
accomplished  hard-working  couple  did  not 
find  their  energies  quite  worn  out  by  toiling 
for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  they  gave  a  private 
concert  at  the  Castle  once  a  month,  at  which 
a  whole  opera  of  Mozart  or  Weber  was  often 
gone  through — ^both  the  instrumental  and 
vocal  parts  being  by  amateurs,  or  pupils  of 
Madam  Kinkel. 

So,  once  again,  we  say,  notwithstanding  all 
these  labours,  Dr.  Kinkel’s  life  in  the  Castle 
of  Popplesdorf,  was  that  of  a  fortunate  and 
happy  man.  At  this  period  he  was  about  two 
and  thirty  years  of  age.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  ;  probably  he  was  less. 

PICTURE  THE  THIRD, 

It  is  the  year  1848,  and  the  Continental 
Devolutions  are  shaking  all  the  foreign 
thrones.  Everybody,  not  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  the  pay  of  a  Court,  feels  that  the 
lot  of  the  people  should  be  ameliorated.  The 
populations  of  all  nations  have  borne  enormous 
burdens,  with  extraordinary  patience,  for  a 
very  long  time — say  a  thousand  years — and 
at  last  they  have  no  more  patience  left.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  abstract  thought,  to  learning 
and  science,  to  poetic  raptures  and  picturesque 
ease  ?  It  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  too 
grossly  material,  or  of  too  coarse  and  common 
a  practicality  for  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  lives  were  passed  in  abstract  studies 
and  refinements.  Ay — ^but  this  must  not 
continue.  The  world  has  come  to  a  pass  at 
which  every  soul  must  awake,  and  should  be 
“up  and  doing.” 

Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkel,  now,  besides  his  other 
honours  and  emoluments,  and  private  earn¬ 
ings,  is  installed  as  a  salaried  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Bonn.  It  cannot  be  but  such  a 
man  must  awake,  and  take  an  interest  in  these 
Continental  revolutions  which  are  boiling  up 
all  round  him.  Still,  it  is  not  likely  he  will 


step  into  the  vortex,  or  approach  it.  His 
worldly  position  is  strong  against  it — all  his 
interests  are  against  it  ;  moreover,  he  has  a 
wife,  and  besides  he  has  now  three  children. 

Howbeit,  Dr.  Kinkel  does  rise  with  these 
events,  and  his  wife,  so  far  from  restraining 
him,  feels  the  same  enthusiastic  patriotism, 
and  exhorts  him  to  step  forward,  and  swell 
the  torrent  of  the  time.  He  feels  strongly 
that  Prussia  should  have  a  constitution ;  that 
her  intellect  and  sober  character  deserves  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  like  ours  in  England, 
with  such  improvements  as  ours  manifestly 
needs,  and  he  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  popular  party  in  Bonn,  where  he  delivers 
public  orations,  the  truthful  eloquence  and 
boldness  of  which  startle,  delight,  and  en¬ 
courage  his  audiences. 

He  is  soon  afterwards  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  parhament.  He  sides  with  the 
Left,  or  democratic  party  ;  he  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  people  and  the  poor  ; 
he  argues  manfully  and  perseveringly  the  real 
interests  of  all  governments,  in  granting  a 
rational  amount  of  liberty,  showing  that  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  moral  world,  it  is  the 
only  thing  to  prevent  violence,  and  to  secure 
good  order.  His  speeches  breathe  a  prophetic 
spirit. 

The  revolution  gathers  fuel,  more  rapidly 
than  can  be  well  disposed,  and  it  takes  fire 
at  Baden.  The  flames  reach  near  and  far- 
many  are  irresistibly  attracted.  They  have 
seen,  and  too  well  remember,  the  faithlessness 
and  treachery  of  governments — ^they  believe 
the  moment  has  come  to  strike  a  blow  which 
shall  gain  and  establish  the  constitutional 
liberty  they  seek.  Dr.  Kinkel  immediately 
leaves  his  Professorship  ;  he  believes  he 
ought  now  to  join  those  who  wield  the  sword, 
and  peril  their  lives  in  support  of  their 
principles.  He  proposes  to  hasten  to  Baden, 
to  defend  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
Frankfort  iDarliament.  His  patriotic  wife 
consents,  and  in  the  evening  he  takes  leave  of 
her,  and  of  his  sleeping  children. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  with  this 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  there  was  an  infusion  of  principles 
of  a  more  sweeping  character ;  nor  would  it 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  amidst  the  insur¬ 
gents  of  Baden  were  some  who  entertained 
opinions  not  far  removed  from  red  republi¬ 
canism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  persuaded 
that  Dr.  Efinkel’s  pohtical  principles  and  aims 
were  purely  of  a  constitutional  character, 
however  he  may  have  been  drawn  into  the 
fierce  vortex  of  men  and  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him. 

Dr.  Kinkel  serves  for  eleven  days  in  a 
free  coi’ps  in  Baden,  where  the  army  of 
the  insurgents  have  assembled.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  battle,  he  is  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner  with  arms  in  his  hands.  The 
sequel  of  these  struggles  is  well  enough 
known ;  but  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  who 
survived  their  wounds,  must  be  noticed. 
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According  to  the  Prussian  law,  Dr.  Kinkel 
should  have  been  sentenced  to  six  years’  con¬ 
finement  as  a  state  prisoner.  This  sentence 
is  accordingly  passed  upon  the  other  pri¬ 
soners  ;  and  with  a  wise  and  commendable 
clemency  many  are  set  free  after  a  short  time. 
But  as  Dr.  Kinkel  is  a  man  of  high  education 
and  celebrity,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  him 
a  very  severe  punishment,  according  to  the 
old  ignorance  of  what  is  called  “  making  an 
example,”  —  as  if  this  sort  of  example  did 
not  provoke  and  stimulate,  rather  than  deter 
others  ;  and,  as  if  clemency  were  not  only  one 
of  the  noblest  attributes  of  royalty,  but  one 
of  its  best  safeguards  in  its  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  a  people. 

Dr,  Kinkel  is,  accordingly,  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  in  a  fortress,  as  a  state 
criminal ;  and  away  he  is  carried. 

But  now  comes  into  play  the  anger  and 
resentment  of  many  of  those  who  had  once 
so  much  admired  Kinkel,  and  held  him  up 
as  a  religious  champion,  until  the  woeful  day 
when  he  left  preaching  for  the  study  of 
the  arts  ;  and  the  yet  more  woeful,  not  to  call 
it  diabolical  hour,  when  he  announced  his 
opinion  tliat  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State  might  be  the  best  course  for  both. 
After  a  series  of  intrigues,  the  enemies  of 
Kinkel  induce  the  King  to  alter  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  unusual  severity,  it  is  announced  that  his 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
shall  be  alleviated,  by  transferring  him  to  an 
ordinary  prison.  In  pursuance,  therefore, 
of  these  suggestions  of  his  enemies,  he  is 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  one  of 
the  prisons  appropriated  to  the  vilest  male¬ 
factors — viz.,  to  the  prison  of  Naugard,  on  the 
Baltic. 

Dr.  Kinkel  is  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  his 
head  is  shaved.  His  wedding-ring  is  taken 
from  him,  and  every  little  memento  of  his 
wife  and  children  which  might  afford  him 
consolation.  His  bed  is  a  sack  of  straw  laid 
upon  a  board.  He  has  to  scour  and  clean  his 
cell,  and  perform  every  other  menial  office. 
Light  is  allowed  him  only  so  long  as  he  toils  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  work  is  done,  the 
light  is  taken  away.  Such  is  his  melancholy 
lot  at  the  present  moment  ! 

He  who  used  to  toil  for  thirteen  hours  a 
day  amidst  the  learned  languages  and  the 
works  of  antiquity,  in  the  study  of  Theology, 
and  of  the  arts — the  eloquent  preacher,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  tutor — is  now  compelled  to  waste 
his  life,  with  all  its  acquirements,  in  spinning. 
Eor  thirteen  hours  every  day,  he  is  doomed 
to  spin.  By  this  labour  he  earns,  every  day, 
threepence  for  the  state,  and  a  halfpenny  for 
himself !  This  latter  sum,  amounting  to 
threepence  a  week,  is  allowed  him  in  mercy, 
and  with  it  he  is  permitted  to  purchase  a 
diied  herring  and  a  small  loaf  of  coarse 
I  brown  bread, — which,  furthermore,  he  is 
allowed  to  eat  as  a  Sunday  dinner, — his  ordi¬ 
nary  food  consisting  of  a  sort  of  odious  pap 
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in  the  morning  (after  having  spun  for  four 
hours),  some  vegetables  at  noon,  and  some 
bread  and  water  at  nierht. 

o 

For  months  he  has  not  enjoyed  a  breath  ol 
fresh  air.  He  is  allowed  to  walk  daily  for 
half-an-hour  in  a  covered  passage  ;  but  even 
this  is  refused  whenever  the  gaoler  is  occupied 
with  other  matters,  and  cannot  attend  to 
trifles. 

Dr.  Kinkel  has  no  books  nor  papers  ; — there 
is  nothing  for  him  but  spinning — spinning — 
spinning  !  Once  a  month  he  is,  by  great  cle¬ 
mency,  allowed  to  write  one  letter  to  his 
wife,  which  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
his  gaoler,  who,  being  empowered  to  act  as 
censor,  judiciously  strikes  out  whatever  he 
does  not  choose  Madam  Kinkel  to  know. 
All  sympathising  letters  are  strictly  withheld 
from  him,  while  all  those  which  severely  take 
him  to  task,  and  censure  his  political  opinions 
and  conduct,  are  carefully  placed  in  his  hands, 
when  he  stops  to  take  his  breath  for  a  minute 
from  his  eternal  spinning. 

Eelatives  are  not,  by  the  law,  allowed  to 
see  a  criminal  during  the  first  three  months  ; 
after  that  time,  they  may.  But  after  having 
been  imprisoned  at  Naugard  three  months — 
short  of  a  day — Dr.  Kinkel  is  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  to  another  prison  at  Spandau,  there  to 
re-commence  a  period  of  three  months.  By 
this  device  he  is  prevented  from  seeing  his 
wife,  or  any  friend — all  in  a  perfectly  legal 
way. 

The  gaoler  is  strictly  enjoined  not  to  afford 
Dr.  Kinkel  any  sort  of  opportunity,  either  by 
writing  or  by  any  other  means,  of  making 
intercession  with  the  King  to  obtain  pardon, 
or  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  into 
banishment.  All  these  injunctions  are  fully 
obeyed  by  the  gaoler — indeed  the  present  one 
is  more  severe  than  any  of  the  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  melancholy  truth  has 
Oozed  out — the  picture  has  worn  its  tearful 
waj’’  tlirough  the  dense  stone  walls — and  here 
it  is  for  all  to  see, — and,  we  doubt  not,  for 
many  to  feel. 

Gottfried  Kinkel,  so  recently  one  of  the 
most  admired  professors  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  scholarship 
and  literature  of  modern  Germany,  now 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  shaven  head,  and 
attenuated  frame,  sits  spinning  his  last 
threads.  He  utters  no  reproaches,  no  com¬ 
plaints  ;  but  bears  his  sufferings  with  a  sweet 
resignation  that  savours  already  of  the  angelic 
abodes  to  which  his  contemplations  are  ever 
directed.  He  has  entreated  his  wife  to  have 
his  heart  buried  amidst  those  lovely  scenes 
on  which  he  so  often  gazed  with  serene 
rapture,  from  his  study- window  in  the  Castle 
of  Popplesdorf. 

Those  who  behold  this  last  picture,  and 
revert  to  the  one  where  the  professor  came 
liappily  sliding  his  way  to  his  class  at  the 
University,  may  perchance  share  the  emotion 
which  makes  us  pass  our  hands  across  our 
eyes,  to  put  aside  the  irrepressible  tribute  of 
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sorrow  which  dims  and  confuses  the  page 
before  ns.  His  worst  enemies  could  never 
have  contemplated  anything  so  sad  as  this. 
Many,  indeed,  have  already  relented, — ^but  let 
their  interceding  voices  be  heard  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  literary  men  of  no  country  are  united, 

'  or  they  might  move  the  whole  kingdom.  Still 
i  less  are  the  literary  men  of  different  countries 
united,  or  they  might  move  the  world.  But 
j  are  they,  therefore,  without  a  common  sym- 
1  patliy  for  one  another  ?  We  are  sure  this  is 

1  not  the  case  ;  and  making  this  appeal  to  the 

literary  men  of  England,  we  believe  it  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Nor  are  we  without  hope, 
that  a  strong  sympathy  of  this  kind,  being 
duly  and  respectfully  made  known  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  to  Baron  Manteufel,  the 
j  Minister  of  the  Interior,  may  induce  His 
Majesty  to  consider  that,  the  revolution  being 
at  an  end,  clemency  is  not  only  the  “brightest 
jewel  in  a  crown,”  but  its  noblest  strength, 
and  that,  while  royal  power  can  lose  nothing, 
it  must  gain  honour  by  remitting  all  further 
punishment  of  one  who  has  only  shared  in 

1  the  political  offence  of  thousands  who  are 
j  now  at  liberty.  All  that  the  friends,  at  home 
i  and  abroad,  of  Gottfried  Kinkel  ask  is — his 
liberation  from  prison,  and  a  permission  to 
emigrate  to  England  or  America, 
i 

Into  this  great  house  of  a  great  man,  Mr. 
William  Wallace  was  ushered  by  his  friend. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  obsequiousness  oi 
the  man  of  law,  and  great  was  the  civility  oi 
the  man  of  wills.  The  interview  was  going  on 
pleasantly  and  the  antiquary  was  beginning 
to  believe  that  at  last  he  had  found  a  pattern 
Deputy-Registrar,  when  the  lawyer  happened 
to  mention  that  Mr.  William  Wallace  was  a 
literary  man.  Mr.  Wallace  felt  that  this 
would  be  fatal — and  it  was  so.  He  knew  the 
condign  contempt  Ecclesiastical  Registrars 
entertained  for  the  literary  world,  from  the 
little  circumstance  of  hearing  only  the  week 
before  in  another  Registry,  the  most  eminent 
historian  of  the  present  day,  and  our  best 
archaic  topographer,  designated  as  “  contemp¬ 
tible  penny-a-liners.”  Mr.  Wallace  was  there¬ 
fore  not  at  all  astonished  when  the  Deputy- 
Registrar  folded  up  his  smiling  countenance 
into  a  frown.  He  evidently  knew  what  was 
coming.  Literary  men  never  pay,  and  Mr. 
William  Wallace  wanted  to  consult  ‘his’ 
registers  gratis.  ' 

When  this  shrewd  surmise  was,  by  a  word 
from  the  attorney,  realised,  the  Registrar  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  smoothe  his  face  again  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  bland  composure  ;  but  in  vain.  The 
wound  which  had  pierced  through  his  pocket, 
rankled  within.  The  depravity  of  literary 
people  in  endeavouring  to  dig  and  delve  for 
historical  information  without  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  benefitting  the  public  by  their 
researches,  was  too  abominable  !  The  Regis¬ 
trar  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  he  would 
grant  Mr.  Wallace  the  privilege  of  consulting 
any  wills  he  pleased — on  the  usual  terms  : 
namely,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every 
document. 

With  this  condescending  permission  (which 
placed  Mr.  Wallace  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  great  body  of  the  public  which 
had  not  done  itself  the  honour  of  visiting 
the  Deputy-Registrar)  he  repaired  to  the 
Searching  Office.  The  point  he  had  set  him¬ 
self  to  ascertain  at  this  Cathedral  Registry 
number  three,  hinged  upon  an  authentic  attes¬ 
tation  of  the  decease  of  the  father  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  general  under  Charles  the  First.  The 
name  was  a  very  common  one  in  the  diocese, 
and  of  course  continually  occurred  in  the 
index.  Will  after  will  was  produced  by  the 
clerks  ;  half-crown  after  half-crown  fell  glibly 
out  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  pocket.  Still  no  success. 

Of  all  the  namesakes  of  the  person  sought, 
who  had  become  testators  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  one  particular 
testator  whose  last  act  and  deed  Mr.  Wallace 
sought,  was  not  to  be  found.  This  proved 
an  expensive  day.  Mr.  Wallace  had  had  to 
pay,  in  the  course  of  it,  twenty-five  pounds ; 
although  he  was  not  allowed,  as  at  the  other 
places,  to  make  a  single  extract. 

For  this  large  sum  Mr.  Wallace  gained 
nothing  but  materials  for  a  little  wholesome 
criticism  on  the  indexes  or  calendars.  Some 
of  the  Wills  m  this  Registry  are  dated  as 
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1  The  core  of  the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 

li  liam  Wallace  had  at  heart,  lay  imbedded  in 
the  depositories  of  unimpeachable  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Begistry  number  three.  To  the  city  of 
that  See  he  therefore  repaired,  warmed  by 
that  flaming  zeal  which  only  burns  in  the 
breast  of  an  earnest  antiquary,  and  which  no 
amount  of  disappointment  can  quench.  Though 
sanguine,  even  for  an  antiquity- hunter,  the 
hopes  which  rebounded  from  his  previous 
failures,  sunk  within  him,  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  whereas  he  was  in  former  instances 
fortified  with  letters  of  recommendation — 
almost  of  command — from  the  Bishops  of 
each  Diocese ;  on  this  occasion,  he  had  to 
fight  single-handed,  (like  another  St,  George,) 
the  dragons  that  “guarded”  the  treasures  he 
sought.  He  had  no  better  introduction  to  the 
third  Deputy-Registrar  than  an  honest  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and,  his  former  experience  taught  him 
that  that  was  about  as  unpromising  an  usher 
into  such  a  Presence  as  could  be  imagined. 
Mr.  Wallace  therefore  commenced  this  new 
!  attack  with  no  strong  presentiment  of  success. 

Strengthened  with  an  ally,  in  the  person  of 
a  friendly  attorney,  Mr.  William  Wallace 
marched  boldly  to  the  great  functionary’s 
j  house,  a  splendid  edifice  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  with  thirty-three  windows  in  front, 
extensive  grounds  behind,  detached  stables 
and  a  tasteful  boat-house  at  the  edge  of  what 
is  here  called  the  “  Minster  Pool.” 
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eai'ly  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  all  the  Eegistrars  since  that  time^ 
with  their  progressively  enornjous  incomes, 
have  not  found  it  consistent  vdth  their 
duty  to  have  a  list  of  these  early  Wills  made ; 
for  the  first  volume  of  calendars  commences 
with  the  Wills  of  1526,  and  ends  with  those  of 
1561.  It  is  a  volume  only  m  name.  It  has 
no  back  ;  all  the  leaves  are  loose,  and  it  is 
brought  in  and  thrown  down  to  whomever 
wishes  to  consult  it  as  if  it  were  a  bale  of 
damaged  goods  out  of  a  wreck.  Like  more  of 
the  early  indexes,  the  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  of  surnames,  but  of  Christian 
names ;  so  that  the  searcher  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  down  interminable  columns  of  the 
“Johns,”  “Thomases,”  “Jameses,”  and 
“  Jonathans  ”  that  bristle  upon  each  page  like 
(as  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  the  “  Smiths  ”  m  the 
Directory)  the  iron  railings  along  a  London 
street.  This  lump  of  almost  useless  leaves 
has  never  been  copied  into  a  legible  form 
by  any  Eegistrar  since  it  became  unfit  for 
use.  The  income  of  the  office  even  of  Deputy 
Eegistrar  sometimes  admits  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  race-horses,  but 
the  expense  of  compiling  paper  calendars 
could  never  be  tolerated.  To  make  indexes 
of  wills  that  have  never  been  catalogued 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question ;  for 
the  Eegistrar  charges  his  clients  for  tlie  time 
of  his  clei-ks  in  making  searches,  and  it 
was  owned  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  it  would 
take  a  year  (at  from  one  to  two  guineas  per 
day)  to  find  any  will  dated  before  the  year 
1526. 

The  searching  office  of  this  Eegistry  was, 
hke  the  others,  inconvenient,  small,  and  often 
crowded.  The  policy  of  the  clerks  was,  there¬ 
fore,  to  despatch  the  inquirers  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  ensure  a  rapid  change  of  visitors 
and  a  streaming  influx  of  half-crowns.  On  the 
second  day  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  search  the  trouble 
he  had  given  on  the  previous  day  for  his  money 
was  intelligibly  hinted  to  liim.  He  was  broadly 
told  that  he  was  “  very  much  in  the  way ;  ”  for 
room  was  so  much  required  that  some  appli¬ 
cants  were  plainly  told  that  they  must  “  come 
again  to-morrow.”  To  others  who  had  not 
their  inquiries  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  a 
business  form,  and  who  threatened  long 
explanations  respecting  testators,  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned,  or  a  pretended  search  was  made, 
and  they  were  told  “there  was  no  such  will 
in  the  place.”  A,  pleasant  case  occurred 
on  the  second  morning.  An  illiterate  labourer 
tried  to  make  the  ofiicials  understand  that  an 
uncle  of  his  wife  had,  he  had  heard,  left  him 
a  legacy,  and  “  he  wanted  to  know  the  rights 
o’  it.”  He  gave  the  name  and  the  exact  date 
of  the  death,  and  a  clerk  retired  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  searching  for  the  document.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  returned  with — 

“No  such  will  in  the  place — halLa-crown, 
please.” 

“  Half-a-croone  1  ”  said  the  countryman, 
“Wat  vorl” 
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“  Half-a-crown  !  ”  repeated  the  clerk. 

“Wat,  vor  telling  me  nought  ?  ” 

“  Half-a-crown  !  ”  was  again  let  off  with 
a  loud  explosion,  over  the  stiff  embrasure 
of  white  cravat. 

“  But  darn  me  if  oi  pay ’t,”  persisted  the 
expectant  legatee. 

“  Half-a-crown !  ” 

The  countryman  went  on  raising  a  storm 
in  the  office,  in  midst  of  which  the  “  Half-a- 
crown  !  ”  minute  guns  were  dischax'ged  with 
severe  regularity.  At  length,  however,  the 
agriculturist  was  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
after  a  mighty  effort  to  disinter  the  coin 
from  under  a  smock-frock,  and  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  huge  pocket  and  a  leather  purse, 
the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  produce  and 
pay  over  what  was  probably  a  fifth  of  his 
week’s  earnings. 

This  circumstance  ha%dng  attracted  Mr. 
Wallace’s  attention  and  pity,  he  took  a  note 
of  the  name  of  the  testator;  and,  after  the 
inquirer  had  left,  found  it  in  the  Calendar,  and 
by-and-by,  by  dint  of  a  little  manoeuvring,  got 
a  sight  of  the  will.  In  it  he  actually  found 
that  the  poor  man  had  been,  left  a  small 
legacy. 

The  extent  to  which  similar  practical 
pleasantries  are  indulged  in,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate.  Many  of  the  most  cruel 
wrongs  inflicted  and  suffered  in  some  fa¬ 
milies,  originate  in  the  infinite  varieties  of 
carelessness  and  neglect  that  pervade  the 
unimpeachable  Ecclesiastical  Eegistries  of  this 
country. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  William  Wallace  had  been 
actively  employed  in  calling  for  wills  and 
paying  out  half-crowns.  It  was  quite  evident 
from  the  calendars  that  no  greater  care  was 
takexi  of  paper  and  parchment  here  than  in  the 
other  Eegistries.  Several  wills  entered  in 
it,  as  having  been  once  in  the  depository — 
wherever  that  was — -had  against  them  the  words 
“  wanting  ”  and  “  lost.”  That  ancient  records 
should  in  the  course  of  centuries  fall  aside, 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  even  in  a  Eegistry, 
which  produces  at  present  to  its  officers  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  per  annum  ;  but  what 
excuse  can  there  be  for  the  loss  of  compara¬ 
tively  modern  ones  ?  Certain  wills  were  not 
to  be  found  of  the  years  1746;  1750;  1753; 
and  1757. 

Mr,  Wallace  soon  found  that  in  a  place 
where  dropping  half-crowns  into  the  till 
and  doing  as  little  as  possible  in  return  for 
them,  is  considered  the  only  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  looked  upon  even  at  twenty-five 
pounds  per  day  as  a  sort  of  bad  bargain, 
who  required  a  great  deal  too  much  for  his 
money.  They  could  not  coin  fast  enough  by 
Mr,  William  Wallace,  and  the  Deputy-Regis¬ 
trar  indulged  the  office  with  his  august  pre¬ 
sence  to  inform  him,  that  as  he  gave  so  much 
trouble  for  the*  searches  he  was  making,  he 
must  pay,  besides  two-and-six-pence  for  every 
future  search,  two  guineas  per  diem  for  the 
use  of  the  office  ! 
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It  happened  that  the  Bishop  of  Cathedral 
number  three  was  then  in  the  city,  officiating 
at  an  ordination,  and  to  him  Mr.  William 
Wallace  determined  to  apply  for  relief  from 
this  extortion.  He  enclosed  to  his  Lordship 
his  letters  from  other  prelates  and  stated 
his  case.  The  answer  he  received  was 
the  Bishop’s  unqualified  authority  to  search 
wherever  and  for  whatever  he  wanted  in  the 
Registers  of  his  Lordship’s  diocese. 

Although  this  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  aervant  or  deputy  of  his  servant, 
the  Registrar,  yet  Mr.  Wallace’s  dear-bought 
sagacity  had  taught  him  to  place  very  little 
faith  in  a  Bishop’s  power  over  his  inferiors. 
As  it  turned  out,  he  found  himself  one  of 
those  vffio  are  blessed,  because,  expecting 
nothing,  they  are  not  disappointed.  The 
Deputy-Registrar  received  his  superior’s  man¬ 
date  with  supercilious  sang-froid.  The  old 
story — “  The  Bishop  had  no  jurisdiction  what¬ 
ever  over  him,”  but  this  once,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  had  met  in  Cathedrals 
numbers  one  and  two,  repidses  and  rudeness. 
But  each  Cerberus  who  pretended  to  guard 
the  documentary  treasures  of  those  dioceses, 
honestly  showed  his  teeth.  They  had  not 
been  guilty  of  deceit.  Deputy-Registrar 
number  three  was  wiser  in  his  generation. 
He  gave  a  cold  assent  to  the  Bishop’s 
mandate  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  behalf ;  but  with  it 
such  wily  instructions  to  his  clerks,  as  ren¬ 
dered  it  as  nugatory  as  if  he.  had  put  it  in 
his  waste  basket  or  had  lighted  his  ciarar. 

O  ^ 

During  the  two  days  that  half-crowns  rained 
in  silver  showers  from  the  Antiquary’s  purse, 
nearly  every  Will  he  asked  for  was  produced ; 
but  now,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  Bishop’s 
letter  had  closed  his  purse-strings,  Mr.  Wallace 
demanded  document  after  document,  and  was 
told  by  the  “  Conservators  ”  of  this  important 
kind  of  public  property,  that  they  had  “  been 
lost,”  “could  not  be  found,”  “mislaid.”  But 
the  most  frequent  return  was,  “  destroyed  at 
the  siege  of  the  City,  in  the  year  1643  ” — stolen 
away  with  the  Tomb  of  Marmion  when 

“  Fanatic  Brooke 

The  fair  Cathedral  storm’d  and  took.” 

The  result  of  the  tliree  days’  mvestigations 
stood  thus  :  “  During  the  two  paying  days, 
out  of  a  hundred  Wills  asked  for,  eighty  were 
produced.  Throughout  the  non-paying  day, 
out  of  ninety  Wills  asked  for,  only  one  was 
produced  !  ” 

When  half-crowns  were  rife,  not  one  word 
was  said  about  “  the  siege  of  the  City,  in  the 
year  1643,”  although  nearly  all  the  Wills 
Mr.  Wallace  was  obliged  with  a  sight  of, 
were  dated  anterior  to  that  destructive 
event. 

For  some  explanation  Mr.  Wallace  repaired 
to  the  Deputy-Registrar’s  abode.  It  was  too 
late.  The  clever  sub.  knew  what  was  coming 
— and  retreated  from  the  field.  The  servant’s 
answer  to  Mr.  Wallace  was, 

“  Out  of  town,  sir  !  ” 
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But  Mr.  William  Wallace  was  foiled  even 
more  completely  in  another  point  :  he  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  where  and  how  the  Wills 
were  kept.  He  knew  their  condition  in  1832, 
from  what  Ulster  King-at-Arms  said  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  “I  consider 
the  records  very  dirty ;  they  have  not,  ap¬ 
parently,  been  dusted  for  many  yeai's.”  The 
remarkable  result  of  Mr.  Wallace’s/ urgent 
inquiries  was  that  not  a  soul  he  asked  could, 
or  would,  tell  in  what  place  the  ecclesiastical 
records  of  Cathedral  number  three  were 
deposited.  It  was  vouchsafed  to  him  that 
modern  Wills  were  preserved  in  the  Regis¬ 
trar’s  splendid  edifice ;  but  whether  the  ancient 
Wills  lay  interred  in  cellars,  or  were  hoisted 
into  lofts,  or  shared  the  mangers  and  corn- 
bins  of  race-horses,  no  amount  of  inquiry,  no 
watching  the  clerks  when  they  went  out  of 
one  door  of  the  searching  office  to  procure  the 
documents  demanded,  and  then  came  in  at 
another,  could  discover.  An  old,  stout,  surly 
clerk,  declared,  in  as  staid  a  tone  as  if  he 
were  telling  the  truth,  “  that  he  did  not  know 
where  the  records  were  kept.” 

Mr.  Wallace  gave  up  this  investigation  in 
despair  and  left  the  city.  The  locus  of  the 
documents  was  to  him  a  mystery  and  a 
wonder ! 

The  habits  of  the  antiquary  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dispose  him  to  indulge  in  listless  despair. 
To  find  out  the  secret  masses  of  the  records  of 
Cathedral  number  three  was  a  task  Mr. 
WiUiam  Wallace  had  so  earnestly  set  himself, 
that  next  to  his  domestic  relations  and  his 
hterary  labours,  it  grew  into  one  of  the  duties 
of  his  existence  ;  therefore,  on  his  way  to 
Cathedral  number  four,  he  paid  another  visit 
to  the  city  of  Cathedral  number  three,  for¬ 
tified  with  letters  to  some  of  its  clergy.  To 
be  sure  they  could  clear  up  the  mystery. 

His  first  application  was  to  one  of  the 
Canons.  Did  he  know  where  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  records  were  kept  ?  Well,  it  was  odd, 
but  it  never  entered  his  head  to  inquire.  He 
really  did  not  know.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Chapter  officials  could  tell. 

To  one  of  these  hies  Mr.  Wallace.  Even 
that  functionary — whose  courteousness,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  his  colleague,  was  pleasant 
to  the  applicant  by  the  force  of  mere  contrast 
— was  equally  unable  to  reveal  the  secret. 
“  But  surely,”  he  added,  “  such  a  place  cannot, 
when  one  sets  about  it,  be  so  impenetrable  a 
mystery.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  Miller  could 
enlighten  you.” 

“  The  Miller  %  ” 

“Yes.  He  knows  everything  about  the 
town.  Try  him,” 

Mr,  Wallace  had  business  at  the  searching 
office,  and  having  transacted  it,  determined  to 
make  another  effort  in  this  legitimate  quarter. 
The  following  short  dialogue  occurred  between 
him  and  the  clerk  : — “  Pray,”  said  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  “  where  are  the  Wills  kept  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  not  your  business  !  ”  was  the 
answer.  Mr, Wallace  returned  to  the  charge 
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but  the  clerk  became  deaf,  and  went  on  with 
some  writing,  precisely  as  if  Mr.  William 
Wallace  were  invisible  and  inaudible. 

The  Miller  was  the  only  resource.  He  was 
from  home,  and  his  wife  gave  the  same 
answer  as  everybody  else  had  done.  “  But,” 
she  said,  pointing  to  an  individual  who  was 
sauntering  into  the  Close,  “  there ’s  one  as  can 
tell  ’ee.  He ’s  a  ratchetty  man — ^lie  is.”  With¬ 
out  waiting  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  expression,  off  starts  the  record-hunter 
upon  the  new  secret.  He  runs  down  his  game 
in  no  time.  It  consists  of  a  burly  biped, 
bearing  a  cage  of  fine  ferrets.  Bound  his  per¬ 
son  is  displayed  the  broad  insignia  of  office, — 
he  is  a  rat-catcher. 

Here  Mr.  William  Wallace’s  perseverance 
triumphs.  The  Bat-catcher  knows  all  about 
it.  “  Why  you  see.  Sir,”  he  said,  “  I  contracts 
for  the  Begistrar.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  What  for  ?  Why,  I  catches  the  rats  for 
him  at  so  much  a-year.” 

“  And  where  do  you  catch  them  ?  ” 

“  Where  do  I  catch  them  ?  Why,  where 
the  old  wills  is.” 

“  And  where  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Where  is  that  ?  Why,  there'’’ 

The  Bat-catcher  points  to  a  sort  of  barn 
that  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  Minster  Pool. 
It  has  no  windows  on  the  ground-floor.  On 
the  first-floor  are  six — two  in  the  front  of  the 
building  and  four  at  the  end, — twenty-seven 
windows  less  than  are  displayed  in  the  front 
of  the  Begistrar’s  beautifully  glazed  house  ; 
but  much  of  the  little  glass  afforded  to  the 
registry  is  broken.  To  mend  it  upon  seven 
thousand  a-j^ear  would  never  do,  especially 
when  old  parchment  is  lying  about  in  heaps. 
Why  pay  glaziers’  charges  when  ancient  wills 
and  other  ecclesiastical  records  keep  out  wind 
and  weather  as  well  as  glass  ? — for  light  is  a 
thing  rather  to  be  shunned  than  admitted 
into  such  places.  Accordingly,  as  the  Bat- 
catcher  points  to  the  shed,  Mr.  Wallace  ob¬ 
serves  numberless  ends  of  record  rolls  and 
bundles  of  engrossed  testaments  poked  into 
the  broken  windows :  in  some  places  varie¬ 
gated  with  old  rags. 

Judging  from  the  exterior,  and  from  the 
contract  for  rat-catching,  the  ulterior  of  this 
depository  of  the  titles  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  worth  of  property,  must  be 
an  archseological  Golgotha,  a  dark  mouldy 
sepulchre  of  parchment  and  dust. 

Lawyers  say  that  there  is  not  an  estate  in 
this  country  with  an  impregnable  title  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  on  the  cards  in  the  game  of 
ecclesiastical  and  common  law,  for  any  family 
to  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  unable  to  establish  a  perfect 
title  to  them.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  very  deeds  by  which  they  have  and  hold 
what  they  enjoy,  are  left  to  be  eaten  by  rats, 
or  to  be  stuffed  into  broken  windows  1 

THE  SOWEB.  ^ 

“  This  is  the  strife,  and  eke  the  affraie, 

And  the  hatill,  that  lasteth  aie.” — Chauceb. 

Though  his  heart  may  dare  to  glory, 

Conscious  of  a  God  innate — 

Yet  to  read  his  future  story, 

To  foresee  his  future  fate. 

To  fore-sing  his  future  singing, 

Never  doth  the  Poet  heed ; 

Every  day  to  him  is  bringing 

All  of  which  the  day  hath  need. 

Faithful  is  his  hand  and  fearless  : 

Wholesome  seed,  he  knoweth  w'ell. 

May  be  sown  in  weather  cheerless, 

But  will  spring  up  where  it  fell. 

Seed  was  given  to  his  keeping, 

And  from  Heaven  it  was  sent ; 

He  has  sown  it.  Is  it  sleeping 

In  the  soil! — he  is  content. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  ZAUBEBELOTE. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. - CHAPTER  III. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  direction  taken  by 
the  kangaroos  led  towards  the  sea-coast,  and 
to  that  quarter  of  it  where  Waipata  had  been 
sent  since  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
young  man  being  out  with  three  or  four  of  the 
Maori  youths,  amusing  themselves  in  prac¬ 
tising  with  their  spears,  were  suddenly  alarmed 
by  the  advance  of  large  wild  creatures  of  a 
kind  they  had  never  seen  before,  and,  therefore, 
regarded  as  very  strange  and  dangerous 
monsters.  Onward  came  these  nine  monsters, 
almost  in  regular  succession,  with  their  large 
dark  eyes  staring  like  lamps  before  them — 
their  long  ears  sticking  up  like  horns — their 
long  thick  tails  stretching  out  straight  behind 
— and  taking  leaps  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length.  As 
the  first  passed  along,  Waipata — partly  in  fear, 
and  yet  partly  from  a  daring  spirit,  flung  a 
spear  at  the  creature.  The  weapon  pierced 
it  deeply  in  the  flank. — so  that  the  leaping 
flight  was  at  once  turned  to  a  limping  escape. 
The  instant  the  effect  was  seen  by  the  other 
youths,  away  sang  their  spears,  and  down 
stumbled  three  more  of  the  poor  kangaroos. 
The  hunting  mania  was  now  in  a  blaze,  and 
with  a  loud  yell,  the  young  men  gave  chase, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  kangaroos,  who 
though  wounded,  had  all  contrived  to  keep  to¬ 
gether  to  the  last,  lay  rollmg  on  the  sand  near 
the  sea,  with  their  huge  hind  legs  kicking 
in  the  air.  At  this  moment  Taonui  and  his 
party  made  their  way  round  a  rock,  and 
beheld  the  slaughtered  creatures — and  who 
had  done  it ! 

The  king  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  and  bent 
forward,  looking  at  the  dying  and  dead  kan¬ 
garoos.  The  chiefs  explained  to  W’^aipata  the 
mischief  he  had  done ;  but  Taonui  said 
nothing.  He  saw  how  it  all  was.  Witch¬ 
craft — the  “  dibble  ” — the  influence  of  his  old 
enemy  Te  Pomar — of  Teora — of  Kaitemata 
and  her  black  one-eyed  pig — and  of  the  magic 
flute  !  Against  all  explanation  and  apologies 
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!  from  liis  son,  lie  only  waived  his  hand — 
and  he  continued  to  do  this  till  Waipata, 

I  and  his  friends,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  chiefs,  and 
!  everybody  else,  left  him  sitting  there  alone, 
i  Thus  sat  the  king  till  evening  ;  and,  feeling 
that  nothing  worse  could  occur  to  him  than 
;  had  already  happened,  he  would  not  move 
i  even  at  night.  A  Maori  youth,  however, 
was  sent  by  Waipata  from  the  missionary 
station,  to  light  a  fire  near  him  for  company 
and  protection,  and  also  with  a  bottle  of  rum 
to  prevent  ague  from  the  night-dews.  Taonui 
received  these  attentions  without  giving  any 
j  I  token  of  recognition ;  after  the  young  man 
i  was  gone,  however,  he  took  a  copious  draught 
j  of  the  rum,  and  then  sat  and  contemplated  the 
i  ‘  fire  m  a  state  of  grim  apathy  till  he  fell  asleep. 

1 :  He  had  not  slept  long  before  the  thought 

i  of  the  flute  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the 
I  i  most  persuasive  form — proposing  to  him,  as  it 
I  seemed,  that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the 

I  memory  of  the  great  Te  Pomar — that  he 
;  should  never  again  exult  over  his  fall — that 
j  he  should  liberate  TeOra  before  it  was  too 
[ ;  late,  and  cease  to  persecute  her,  or  punish  his 
|:  son,  for  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
i  But  in  vain — he  would  not  attend  to  it — he 

II  would  not  be  softened  and  humanised — and 
I  in  the  end  he  transformed  the  suggestions  of 
'  his  dream  into  a  taunt  that  he  dared  not  play 

I  the  flute  again. 

j  No  sooner  did  the  idea  present  itself  then 
i  ^  up  went  the  flute  to  his  mouth, — and,  instead 
!  of  a  discordant  insult  to  the  memory  of  Te 
I,  Pomar,  in  an  instant  he  received  a  violent 
;  kick  on  the  shin,  as  if  from  some  prodigious 

;  leg  !  He  started  up.  Who  had  done  this  ? 

j.  Nobody  was  near.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
l)ut  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  and  the 
'  horrid  heap  of  slaughtered  kangaroos,  all 
with  their  huge  hind-legs  sticking  up  in  the 
air.  Had  they  been  alive,  such  a  kick  might 
have  been  administered  by  one  of  these  legs  ; 
j  j  but  they  were  all  rigid  in  death. 

'i  While  the  king  was  looking  at  the  man- 
f  gled  and  hideous  heap,  one  of  the  limbs 
■;  moved — certainly  it  had  moved — and  now  it 
I  i  moved  again.  Presently  there  was  a  horrid 
i  “  stir  ”  all  over  the  ensanguined  mass — one  of 
I  the  kangaroos  lifted  its  head  up,  and,  with  its 
I  ears  bolt  upright,  and  its  eyes  turned  towards 
the  king,  gave  a  sneeze  so  loud  that  it  seemed 
to  split  the  adjacent  rock.  Whereupon,  all 
I  the  nine  kangaroos  started  up,  and  made  ofi* 

' '  at  long  leaps  across  the  sands. 

'  Taonui  looked  after  them  !  Had  he  been 
deceived,  after  all  %  An  irresistible  impulse 
made  him  snatch  up  his  long  spear,  and  give 
chase  with  his  iitmost  speed.  They  were  a 
ji  considerable  distance  a-head  of  him,  yet  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  gaining  upon 
them,  as  their  large  bodies  fled,  with  long 
,  flying  leaps,  across  the  sands,  the  clear  moon 
'  •  shining  brightly  down  upon  their  glossy  backs 
and  long  thick  out-stretched  tails,  giving  them 
,  the  strange  appearance  of  creatures  made  of 
I  a  sort  of  ghostly  silver,  flying,  with  the  sea 
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on  one  side  of  them,  and  the  land  on  the 
other,  and  belonging  to  neither.  They  now 
turned  a  corner  of  the  clilF,  and  were  lost  to 
sight. 

Taonui  pursuing  at  full  speed,  turned  the 
same  corner.  The  kangaroos  were  at  a  great 
distance,  but  one  of  them  had  detached  itself 
from  the  rest,  and  was  turning  back.  Yes — 
it  was  coming  to  meet  him.  There  was 
something  stately,  if  not  threatening,  in  its 
air.  Could  the  creature  intend  to  attack 
him  ? 

As  the  figure  advanced,  the  moon  gradually 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  upon  it,  till  the 
king  could  clearly  distinguish  the  suit  of 
armour  given  by  a  king  of  England  to  the 
chief  Shongi  E.  Hongi  in  days  of  yore.  It 
was  absolutely  the  suit  of  armour — but  was 
anybody  inside  it  ?  A  battle  was  intended  by 
the  armour — that  was  apparent.  At  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  spear’s  throw,  the  figure  paused, 
and  made  signs  of  defying  the  king  to  single 
combat. 

Taonui  would  willingly  have  declined  it, 
but  it  was  too  late,  and,  besides,  he  would  be 
slain  if  he  did  not  fight.  Without  further 
hesitation,  therefore,  he  flung  his  spear.  It 
smote  the  suit  of  armour  on  the  breast  with 
unerring  aim,  and  broke  off  at  the  point.  A 
strange  noise  issued  from  the  inside  of  the 
armour.  It  was  evidently  not  empty.  Some¬ 
body  was  inside.  It  advanced,  apparently 
having  no  weapons,  though  with  a  very  con¬ 
fident  bearing. 

Taonui  now  whirled  his  tomahawk  through 
the  air.  It  smote  with  a  loud  ringing  sound' 
upon  the  helmet,  and  fell  down  in  the  sand. 
The  king,  then,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  uttered 
his  war-cry,  and  rushing  onward  with  his 
meri  ponamu  (a  green,  flat  war-club),  com¬ 
menced  a  valiant  assault  upon  his  inexplicable 
antagonist,  who,  however,  contented  itself 
with  turning  its  back — raising  one  leg — and 
administering  a  kick  in  the  king’s  ribs  so 
tremendous  that  he  flew  before  it,  and  dashed 
up  the  sand  for  several  yards,  as  he  rolled 
over  in  all  sorts  of  wild  postures. 

Expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
killed  by  some  novel  process,  the  fallen  Taonui 
looked  up,  and  saw  long  ears  sticking  out  at 
the  sides  of  the  helmet,  and  a  long  projecting 
nose.  It  was  one  of  the  kangaroos  !  And 
now  the  others  all  returned,  and  after  per¬ 
forming  a  series  of  exulting  leaps  round  about 
him,  the  nine  kangaroos  all  danced  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  king,  till  he  became 
insensible. 

The  religion  of  the  Tohunga,  which  was  the 
established  church  of  New  Zealand  at  this 
period,  and  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day 
with  most  of  the  tribes  who  remain  firm  to 
heathenism,  could  by  no  means  be  designated 
as  idolatry.  They  had  small  household  gods, 
such  as  lizards,  and  little  deformed  figures 
hung  round,  their  necks  :  they  also  had  great 
fear  of  spirits,  devils,  and  apparitions  of  all 
sorts,  but  no  definite  adorations  on  a  grand 
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scale.  Something  of  this  kind,  howeA^er, 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  an  earlier 
date,  as  the  remains  of  certain  temples  plainly 
indicate.  One  of  these,  in  a  very  secluded  part 
of  the  interior,  contained  the  remains  of  a 
grotesque  Idol,  whose  advice  was  sought  on 
very  important  occasions,  by  the  priests,  or  by 
the  chiefs  whom  the  priests  could  influence. 
The  approach  to  the  temple  of  the  idol  was  of 
course  tafu — nobody  dared  to  go  near  it. 
Many  little  spots  on  the  outskiifs,  where  an 
ancient  chief  or  great  priest  had  stood,  were 
marked  off  by  a  circle  of  sticks.  The  remains 
of  a  treble  row  of  stakes  were  stuck  round 
about  the  entrance  to  this  temple,  intervalled 
with  tall  upright  posts,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  carved  figures,  larger  than  life,  of  men  in 
all  sorts  of  frightful  attitudes,  most  of  whom 
were  thrusting  out  enormous  tongues,  with  an 
expression  at  once  of  the  most  savage  pro¬ 
vocation  and  threatening.  The  carvings  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  temple  were  coloured 
with  black,  red,  and  white  ;  but  the  interior 
was  in  darkness,  except,  here  and  there,  an 
uncertain  light  admitted  through  cracks  and 
crevices,  which  cast  a  hazy  mist  of  faint  rays 
upon  the  squatting  figure  of  a  deformed  green 
Idol,  with  red  eyes  encircled  by  three  white 
rings — ra  great  gourd-like  face,  elaborately 
tattooed  in  black — ^tall  flat  ears,  immensely 
wide,  speckled,  and  of  a  blood-stone  colour — 
and  a  large  black  mouth  in  two  arches, 
not  unlike  the  form  presented  by  a  flying 
crow. 

Gradually  returning  to  a  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  first  thing  Taonui  perceived  was  the 
figure  of  this  Idol  squatting  on  a  mound  of 
sand,  with  its  red  eyes  shining  directly  upon 
his  face.  The  king  sat  up — and  they  both 
remained  seated  for  some  time,  looking  at 
each  other. 

At  length  the  Idol  arose,  and  beckoning 
Taonui,  led  the  way  across  the  sands  into  the 
scrub.  The  king  having  arisen,  had  follov/ed, 
as  if  by  some  dreadful  fascination  ;  but  he 
hesitated  to  advance  among  the  shrubs  and 
ridges  of  the  scrub.  The  pagod,  perceiving 
this,  pointed  to  the  flute  which  hung  from 
Taonui’s  neck,  and  immediately  a  funeral 
march  resounded — ^not  like  the  one  he  had 
recently  heard,  but  made  up  of  all  the  most 
discordant  and  vile  sounds  he  had  been 
I  accustomed  to  play  in  his  first  use  of  the 
instrument.  To  this  march,  the  king  felt 
himself  obliged  to  move  in  measured  time, 
after  his  “  spiritual  ”  conductor,  who  now 
advanced  without  once  turning  his  head. 

The  Idol  led  the  way  through  the  arid 
and  stunted  mazes  of  the  scrub,  and  thence 
across  the  country,  and  through  a  forest, — 
now  fording  rivers, — now  climbing  over 
rocky  ridges, — the  discordant  music  of  the 
march  ringing  in  the  king’s  ears  all  the  time. 
He  had  thrice  endeavoured  to  detach  the  flute 
from  his  neck,  but  all  he  could  effect  was  to 
half*  strangle  himself;  on  which  occasions  he 
always  saw  the  squab  shoulders  of  the  pagod 


shake  with  silent  laughter.  In  this  manner 
they  proceeded,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  a  channel,  across  which  they 
passed  in  a  canoe  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  landing  on  an  island,  proceeded 
to  a  ruined  pah,  which  Taonui  well  kneAv,  for 
almost  the  only  building  in  it,  that  Avas  still 
standing,  was  Eat-man  House. 

This  house,  with  the  objectionable  culinary 
name,  had  several  historical  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  we  j^ass  over  with  a 
shudder,  merely  remarking  that  its  present 
external  appearance  was  by  no  means  sug¬ 
gestive  of  pleasing  thoughts.  The  door-post 
and  boards  of  the  portico  Avere  carved  with 
figures  haAung  flat  shell  eyes,  with  their 
tongues  protruded  as  in  saA^age  insult  and 
defiance  ;  and  the  row  of  stakes  round  the 
house  Avas  adorned  in  various  places  with 
dried  human  heads  of  chiefs  who  had  fallen 
in  battle — ^the  mouths  of  the  Auctors  being 
carefully  sewn  up  close,  while  those  of  the 
vanquished  had  been  distended  to  the  utmost, 
and  then  sewn  back  in  that  horrid  position, 
to  indicate  that  they  were  still  in  a  constant 
terror,  and  calling  out !  A  large  head  over 
the  door,  intended,  perhaps,  to  represent  the 
original  owner  of  the  house — the  renoAvned 
Shongi  of  Eatman, — ^was  elaborately  tattooed, 
and  adorned  with  a  long  beard  made  of  dogs’ 
tails.  In  this  ffightful  place  was  Teora  now 
fastened  up,  and  perhaps  had  been  starved  to 
death. 

To  a  semicircular  space  in  front  of  this 
lonely  house,  the  Idol  now  led  the  way,  and 
took  his  seat  on  a  high  stone  which  had  been 
placed  against  the  door  to  keep  it  fastened. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  pointed  flame  burst 
out  of  the  ground  between  Taonui  and  the 
pagod,  the  feet  of  the  former  becoming  fixed 
to  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Presently 
Taonui  perceived  a  figure  seated  on  his 
right,  closely  shrouded  in  the  long  war-mat 
of  a  great  rangatira.  A  second  flame  now 
burst  out  of  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
flrst ;  and  presently  Taonui  noticed  a  second 
figure,  seated  o]3posite  to  the  other,  shrouded 
in  like  manner  in  his  war-mat.  A  third 
flame  arose — and  A\T.th  it  a  third  shadoAA^ 
chief  arose  and  took  his  seat ;  a  fourth  flame, 
and  a  fourth  shadoA^^-  figure,  and  so  on,  till 
all  the  flames  uniting  in  the  centre,  there  was 
a  crreat  fire,  and  round  it  Avere  seated  a  circle 
of  shadoAvy  warriors,  whom  the  king  noAv 
discovered  to  be  those  Waikatoto  chiefs  who 
had  fallen  hi  battle  by  the  side  of  the  gi’eat 
Te  Pomar. 

A  strange  stir  and  bustle  was  now  going 
on  among  the  trees  of  a  grove  just  behind 
Taonui.  He  could  not  turn  his  head  to  see 
what  it  Avas  ;  but,  somehow,  he  became  aware 
that  it  was  the  preparation  for  a  great  feast. 
A  long  roasting-stake  was  thrown  over  his 
head,  and  fell  near  the  fire.  Several  vessels 
made  of  baked  clay,  and  of  stone  and  shell- 
work,  were  also  pushed  within  the  circle. 
But  what  were  they  to  eat  1  Where  was  the 
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feast  ?  What  was  to  be  roasted,  and  eaten  1 
His  kangaroos,  perhaps ;  and  to  this,  the 
king  after  the  treatment  he  had  received,  had 
no  sort  of  objection.  Meanwhile  all  the 
seated  fimires  maintained  a  solemn  silence. 

_  O 

Taonui  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
could  gather  nothing  from  their  immovable 
faces,  all  of  which  were  painted  with  koko- 
toai  or  red  ochre,  denoting  the  importance  of 
the  occasion. 

At  length  a  voice,  which  evidently  came 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  fire,  cried  aloud, — 
“  Bring  forth  the  feast.” 

After  a  silence,  dming  which  nothing  ap¬ 
peared,  all  the  shadowy  chiefs  answered  in 
chorus,  “  Koo-iy  koo-iV' — where  are  you  ?” 

Taonui  gazed  all  round,  wondering  why 
the  victims  were  not  brought,  as  he  now 
clearly  saw  that  a  cannibal  feast  w^as  in¬ 
tended. 

“Bring  forth  our  feast!”  again  cried  out 
the  Voice  of  the  Fire.  Nothing  appeared. 
Taonui  again  looked  round  at  the  faces  of  the 
shadowy  warriors  seated  about  the  fire,  till 
at  last  his  eye  encountered  that  of  the  Idol, 
who,  after  holding  him  with  serpent-like  fasci¬ 
nation,  relaxed  its  features  in  a  hideous 
smile.  Whereupon  all  the  shadowy  chiefs 
uttered  a  sudden  laugh,  and  turned  tlieir 
dead  eyes  full  upon  Taonui,  who  now  under¬ 
stood  that  he  himself  was  the  victim — the 
“  feast,”  who  Tvas  to  be  brought  forth. 

The  shadowy  chiefs  now  rose  up,  and  with 
shouts  and  yells  performed  a  war-dance,  and 
then  a  funeral  dance,  and  then  a  festive 
dance,  in  rapid  succession  round  Taonui ; 
they  then  seized  him, — dragged  him  to  the 
fire, — and  tearing  off  his  cloak,  prepared  to 
thrust  the  sharp  end  of  the  roasting-stake 
between  his  shoulders. 

The  king,  finding  his  last  moment  had 
arrived,  nerved  himself  to  die  as  became  a 
great  warrior. 

“  I  cannot  dance  my  war-dance  amidst 
your  hands,”  he  cried  ;  “  but  I  dance  it  in 
my  soul,  with  defiance  and  scorn.  I  curse 
yon,  my  Idol ;  and  I  thrust  out  my  tongue 
at  all  your  priests,  and  at  the  religion  of 
Tohunga.  I  also  defy  the  powers  of  witch¬ 
craft  ;  and  I  here  call  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
young  slave,  Teora,  who  is  dead,  to  do  her 
worst,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  her 
father,  and  all  the  injuries  I  have  heaped 
upon  his  memory.  And  now  I  shall  remain 
silent.” 

Taonui  having  concluded  this,  his  last 
speech,  which,  as  is  usual,  he  was  allowed  to 
finish  ■without  interruption  ;  the  point  of  the 
stake  was  inserted  in  his  shoulders  ;  but  the 
hands  that  were  thrusting  it  in,  were  then 
airested  by  a  colossal  arm,  which  the  king 
recognised  as  the  one  he  had  seen  in  the 
cavern  ;  while  a  giant  leg  at  the  same  time 
trampled  out  the  fire.  One  side  of  the  wall 
of  Eat-man  House  now  fell  down,  and  the 
same  great  dark  arm,  which  Taonui  had  pre¬ 
viously  felt  must  belong  to  the  dead  chieftain. 


Te  Pomar,  led  forth  Teora,  who  waved  a 
garland  of  lilies  and  blossoming  clematis, — 
in  the  sweet  odours  of  which  the  shadov^ 
warriors,  the  hideous  Idol,  and  all  the  fright¬ 
ful  preparations  of  vengeance,  faded  away. 
Teora  smiled  forgiveness,  and  took  the  hand 
of  Taonui,  whose  senses  gradually  left  him, 
and  a  soft  slumber  came  over  him. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  again  on 
the  sea-shore.  It  was  still  night.  Had  he 
been  visited  with  a  dreadful  dream  ?  No — 
he  felt  sure  it  had  been  more  than  that.  It 
was  no  witchcraft,  so  far  as  Teora  was  con¬ 
cerned.  After  all,  she  was  no  ■witch — she  had 
saved  him.  And  the  spirit  of  Te  Pomar  had 
saved  him,  too — thus  returning  good  for  evil. 
If  the  new  religion  had  taught  this,  it  was 
better  than  the  religion  of  Tohunga.  He 
resolved  never  to  play  the  magic  flute  again, 
but  bury  it  with  funeral  ceremonies. 

A  soft  harmonious  music  now  arose  from 
the  sands  ;  it  swelled  into  the  grand  funeral 
march  of  a  hero,  and  passed  onward  till  it 
died  away  over  the  sea.  Then  came  a  deep 
silence — and  in  that  silence,  the  king  heard  a 
gigantic  pacing  up  and  down  the  sands  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  sea.  No  one  was  visible. 
The  pacing  up  and  do'wn  continued.  Then 
the  moon  rose,  bringing  into  'view  pile  upon 
pile  of  clouds,  commencing  in  a  purple- 
grey  hue  from  the  horizon,  formed  by  the 
distant  cur-ving  line  of  the  sands,  the  purple 
getting  fainter  till  the  clouds  were  all  grey, 
up  to  the  bright  mountain  peaks  that  en¬ 
vironed  the  rising  moon.  Still  the  gigantic, 
pacing  continued  (though  no  figure  was  ■visible, 
the  king  felt  it  must  be  the  once  mighty 
chief),  and  after  a  time,  it  seemed  to^  pass 
close  to  him,  as  in  friendly  reconciliation,  and 
thence  on — and  on — till  something  like  a  lofty 
Shadow  seemed  to  step  from  the  distant  line 
of  sands  upon  the  lowest  purple  ridge  of  sky, 
and  thus  ascended,  step  by  step,  into  the 
towering  clouds,  tiU  lost  amidst  the  brightest 
of  the  grey  and  mountainous  peaks.  In 
remote  echoes  across  the  sea,  the  noble  death- 
march  of  a  hero  was  again  faintly  heard, 
as  the  moon  sailed  onward  on  her  course, 
majestically  drawing  after  her  all  the  masses 
and  piles  of  clouds. 

Taonui  stood  for  a  time  entranced  and 
elevated  by  the  stately  quietude  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  vision.  Coming  so  soon  after  the 
horrid  scene  from  which  he  had  been  liberated, 
it  was  too  much  for  the  most  obdurate  nature 
to  endure  unmoved.  The  proud  heart  of 
Taonui  was  softened  by  the  nobleness  of  the 
acts  of  Te  Pomar  and  his  daughter,  and  some¬ 
thing  not  unlike  tears  gushed  into  his  eyerj 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  sank  down 
and  pressed  liis  face  upon  the  sand,  overcome 
by  emotions  which  were  perfectly  new  to  him. 
If  he  had  known  a  Christian  prayer  of  manly 
penitence,  he  would  have  poured  it  forth  ; 
but  what  he  sincerely  felt  was  essentially  the 
same  thing. 

The  missionaiy  station  near  which  Waipata 
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had  been  sent  to  reside,  was  situated  on  a 
gentle  acclivity,  fronting  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  picturesque  bays  which  are  found 
round  the  coast  of  Hew  Zealand.  It  was  a 
long  low-roofed  house  made  of  wood  and  reeds 
bound  together  with  flax,  painted  white, 
having  a  large  verandah  entirely  covered  with 
roses,  geraniums,  and  woodbine,  imported 
from  Europe  ;  amidst  the  luxuriance  of  which 
many  birds  had  built  their  nests,  not  only  all 
over  the  roof,  but  in  every  one  of  the  thickly 
garlanded  posts  that  upheld  it.  The  wild 
pigeon  and  the  graceful  tui  flew  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  the  hum  of  bees  filled  the  air.  The 
sea  lay  blue  and  bright  below,  and  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  transparent,  that  any  one  bending  over  a 
rock  might  see  families  of  shell-fish  with  their 
coral  heads  and  shoulders  projecting  far  out, 
all  busily  feeding  at  the  bottom,  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  Black  swans  sailed 
along  near  the  shore,  red-bills  lay  basking  in 
I  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  the  snowy  albatross 
j  often  passed  across  the  blue  sky.  The  man- 
I  grove  fringed  the  borders  of  the  bay,  together 
I  with  beautiful  trees  in  full  blossom,  while 
j  sea-birds  sat  on  the  boughs  pruning  their 
I  lustrous  feathers  in  the  sun,  as  the  sparkling 
i  drops  of  the  briny  wave  flew  from  their 
j  expanded  pinions. 

j  It  was  a  delightful  thing  to  behold  Taonui, 
j  very  shortly  after  the  events  last  described, 
advancing  towards  this  missionary  station, 
at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  chiefs,  and  all 
those  of  his  tribe  who  had  been  converted, 
holding  his  son  by  one  hand,  and  the  daughter 
of  Te  Pomar  by  the  other.  Assembling  all 
who  followed,  in  a  great  circle,  the  king 
addressed  them  in  a  speech.  He  reminded 
them  of  all  his  wars  against  Te  Pomar — of 
I  the  hatred  he  had  borne  him — and  of  his 
victory.  He  then  spoke  of  his  revengeful 
feeling  after  the  death  of  that  great  warrior, 

I  and  told  them  it  had  cost  him  very  dear,  as 

I  he  had  suffered,  in  various  ways,  far  more 
than  he  had  inflicted,  or  could  possibly  inflict. 
But  now  a  Good  Spirit  had  descended  upon 

'  his  soul,  and  taught  him  better  things.  He 
!  gladly  sanctioned  the  love  of  his  son  for 
Teora,  whom  he  had  now  brought  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Christian 
;  religion.  He  did  not  tell  the  chiefs  around 

I I  him,  nor  any  of  his  tribe,  that  he  should  him- 
j  self  become  a  Christian.  A  man  who  was 
I  sincere  could  not  suddenly  adopt  any  new 
i  religion.  But  he  for  ever  abjured  the  religion 
;  of  Tohunga,  with  its  idols  and  gods  of  all 
I  kind  ;  and  he  promised  his  utmost  protection 
1  to  all  who  taught,  and  all  who  embraced  the 
I  Christian  faith,  and  that  he  would  strive  to 
j  conform  in  all  his  future  feelings  and  actions 
j  to  the  teaching  of  the  precepts  of  that 

divine  priest  and  master  whom  they  called 
Christ. 

Teora  and  Waipata  were  married  the  same 
day  at  the  missionary  station,  and  Taonui 
with  his  own  hands  collected  the  remains  of 
Te  Pomar,  which,  together  with  the  won¬ 


derful  flute,  he  buried  in  the  evening  with  the 
highest  funeral  ceremonies  of  his  tribe.  The 
last  part  of  this  consisted  in  bearing  the 
remains  to  a  secret  cave. 

To  render  this  secrecy  the  more  effectual, 
and  therefore  the  more  to  show  honour  by 
its  solemn  mystery,  the  king,  at  night,  unac¬ 
companied  by  any  one,  took  up  the  remains 
of  the  departed  chief,  enVeloped  in  a  cloak  of 
the  finest  flax,  and  carried  them  in  his  arms 
through  a  forest  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  a 
beautiful  stalactite  grotto  he  had  fixed  upon, 
and  there  deposited  them  with  profound 
reverence,  and  a  truly  contrite  heart.  As  he 
came  forth  again  into  the  open  air,  the  lofty 
funeral  march  of  a  dead  hero  sounded  with 
its  grand  and  elevating  pathos,  and  Taonui 
now,  in  sympathy  with  its  harmony,  beheld 
the  benign  Phantom  of  Te  Pomar  slowly  rise 
before  him,  its  arms  extended  nobly  towards 
him,  and  thus  ascending  into  the  night,  till 
its  shadow  mingled  with  the  air,  through 
which  the  stars,  one  by  one,  came  gently 
forth. 
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The  father  sits,  and  marks  his  child 
Through  the  clover  racing  wild ; 

And  then  as  if  he  sweetly  dream’d, 

He  half  remembers  how  it  seem’d 
When  he,  too,  was  a  reckless  rover 
Amongst  the  bee-beloved  clover : 

Pure  airs,  from  heavenly  places,  rise 
Breathing  the  blindness  from  his  eyes, 

Until,  with  rapture,  grief,  and  awe. 

He  sees  again  as  then  he  saw. 

As  then  he  saw,  he  sees  again 
The  heavy-loaded  harvest  wain, 

Hanging  tokens  of  its  pride 
In  the  trees  on  either  side  ; 

Daisies,  coming  out  at  dawn. 

In  constellations,  on  the  lawn  ; 

The  glory  of  the  daffodil ; 

The  three  black  windmills  on  the  hill, 
Whose  magic  arms  fling  wildly  by. 

With  magic  shadows  on  the  x’ye : 

In  the  leafy  coppice,  lo. 

More  wealth  than  miser’s  dreams  can  show. 
The  blackbird’s  warm  and  woolly  brood. 
With  golden  beaks  agape  for  food ! 

Gipsies,  all  the  summer  seen. 

Native  as  poppies  to  the  green  ; 

Winter,  with  its  frosts  and  thaws. 

And  opulence  of  hips  and  haws ; 

The  mighty  marvel  of  the  snow ; 

The  happy,  happy  ships  that  go. 

Sailing  up  and  sailing  down. 

Through  the  fields  and  by  the  town  ; — 

All  the  thousand  dear  events 
That  fell  when  days  were  incidents. 

And,  then,  his  meek  and  loving  mother — 
Oh,  what  speeehless  feelings  smother 
In  his  heart  at  thought  of  her  ! 

What  sacred,  piercing  sorrow  mounts. 

From  new  or  unremembered  founts, 

While  to  thought  her  ways  recur. 

He  hears  the  songs  she  used  to  sing ; 

His  tears  in  scalding  torrents  spring ; 
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Oil,  might  he  hope  that  ’twould  be  given, 
Either  in  this  world,  or  in  heaven. 

To  hear  such  songs  as  those  again  1 

— But  life  is  deep  and  words  are  vain. 
Mark  yonder  hedgerow,  here  and  there 
Sprinkled  with  Spring,  but  mainly  bare  ; 
The  wither’d  bank  beneath,  where  blows. 
In  yellow  crowds,  the  fresh  primrose : 
What  skill  of  colour  thus  could  smite 
The  troubled  heart-strings  thro’  the  sight ; 
What  magic  of  sweet  speech  express 
Their  primeveral  tenderness  1 
Can  these  not  utter’d  be,  and  can 
The  day-spring  of  immortal  man  ] 


BITS  OF  LIFE  IN  MUNICH. 

The  following  traits  of  life  in  Munich  are 
traced  by  a  young  lady  who  is  studyuig  painting 
in  that  city,  under  a  master,  and  in  company 
with  a  female  friend.  This  little  preface  is 
necessary  for  the  reader,  to  understand,  better 
than  he  would  without  it,  several  of  the  fair 
writer’s  allusions,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  independent  kind  of  life  two  young  ladies 
can  lead,  with  perfect  propriety  and  security 
in  “  the  capital  of  Art  ”  :  — 

PILGRIM  BROTHERS. 

This  is  August,  and  the  nights  are  now  and 
then  so  hot  and  close,  that  after  our  tea,  spite 
of  its  being  twilight,  we  sometimes  feel  bound 
to  take  a  walk.  The  other  evening,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  betook  ourselves,  therefore,  along 
one  of  the  old  streets  of  Munich — a  street 
very  long,  and  very  ill-paved,  and  with  the 
house-fronts  handsome  with  old  carving  and 
stucco-work  ;  a  street  where  in  the  evening 
all  the  inhabitants  gossip  at  their  open  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  ;  a  street  much  infested  with 
bakers’  shops ;  and  where,  through  quaint, 
old  window  panes,  you  catch  glimpses  of 
queer,  old  witch-like  women,  or  young  girls 
like  Faust’s  Margaret,  sitting  spinning ;  a 
street  which,  if  one  could  write  graphically, 
one  would  revel  in  describing.  I  always 
vastly  enjoy  going  up  this  street,  and  wanted 
to  see  it,  as  well  as  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
sunset  behind  the  tall  tower  and  building 
which  surrounds  the  Bavaria  when  once  you 
pass  through  the  Sendliger  Gate  and  get  out 
on  the  plain. 

Just  about  the  middle  of  this  queer  old 
street  we  met  a  crowd,  heard  a  hum  of  voices, 
saw  banners  waving,  crucifixes  borne  aloft. 
It  was  the  return  of  a  pilgrimage.  Hot, 
weary,  dusty,  foot- sore,  on  they  came.  First 
walked  priests,  with  their  dusty  banners  and 
crucifixes  ;  white-robed  children  followed, 
carrying  faded  wreaths  and  garlands,  their 
poor  little  heads  drooping  with  fatigue.  Now 
a  band  of  men,  St.  Bruderschaft,  dressed  in  their 
pilgrim  garb,  large  blue  cloaks  with  heavy 
capes,  on  which  conspicuously  showed  the 
pilgrim  cockleshell ;  then  a  group  of  young 
girls,  many  carrying  bulrushes  in  their  hands 
instead  of  palm -branches,  and  relics  from 
the  holy  spot  they  had  pilgrimed  to  ;  next 
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trooped  on  men,  men,  men,  their  shoes  covered 
with  white  dust,  their  heads  bare,  tlieir  hands 
folded  ;  old  men,  middle-aged  men,  lads  ;  here 
and  there  a  picturesque,  fanatical-looking 
head,  with  lank  locks  and  hollow  cheeks,  and 
sunken  eyes  ;  or  brooding  and  morose-looking, 
with  wild,  bushy  hair,  and  huge  growth  of 
beard  ;  a  strange  assembly  ! — but  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  greater  number  were  of  the  quiet, 
respectable,  citizen  class  ;  and  one  felt  how 
strange  it  was  to  see  such  jolly-looking,  every¬ 
day  sort  of  good  shopkeepers  joining  in  a 
pilgrimage  ;  they  seemed  so  opposed  to  ever}'’- 
thing  like  sentiment  and  enthusiasm.  And 
all  the  men  muttered  prayers,  every  now  and 
then  their  hoarse  voices  rising  into  a  mono¬ 
tonous  chant  of  the  word,  Heilige  !  Heilige  ! 
Heilige  !  And  on  they  came,  and  on  !  like  a 
stream  of  phantoms  in  a  bewildering  dream. 
They  rushed  past  in  the  twilight,  walking  so 
fast  with  their  dusty  feet,  and  muttering  their 
monotonous  words,  till  one  felt  almost 
delirious.  And  now  in  the  distance  the 
young  girls’  voices,  and  the  voices  of  the 
little  children  swelled  into  a  solemn  strain, 
and  on  came  women,  and  women,  and  women, 
old  and  young,  and  middle-aged,  and  dusty, 
also,  and  praying  and  muttering  also  !  All, 
with  the  exception  of  one  lady  in  a  bonnet, 
who  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  procession — 
a  singular,  gaunt,  fanatical-looking  woman — 
all,  with  this  exception,  appeared  to  be  of  the 
humble  class — worn,  hard-featured,  suffering 
women.  Yet  on  they  streamed,  till  one  felt 
breathless  !  It  was  a  striking,  and,  some 
way,  to  me  an  unusually  thrilling  sight  ! 

A  GROUP  OF  BUILDINGS. 

And  now  we  were  out  on  the  quiet  plain, 
which  stretched  away  into  an  horizon  of  deep 
blue  niountain-like  clouds  ;  a  pale  amber  sun¬ 
set-streak  fading  away  by  the  most  delicate 
of  gradations  into  a  lovely  azure,  athwart 
which  stretched  a  fantastic  mass  of  dark 
indigo  clouds  ;  the  moon  trembling  above  the 
sunset  light,  and  here  and  there  a  dainty  star 
twinkling  in  the  amber  and  azure ;  whilst  be¬ 
hind  the  dark  mass  of  the  Bavaria  tower 
flashed  ever  and  anon  rose-tinted  summer 
lightning,  turning  the  mass  of  blue  clouds 
into  a  range  of  lilac  mountains,  and  the 
Bavaria  building  into  an  enchanted  castle. 

We  were  so  charmed  with  our  walk,  that 
we  determined,  whenever  we  could,  to  make 
a  point  of  going  out  to  see  these  effects,  and 
then  trying  to  remember  them,  and  put  them 
down  on  our  return  home.  The  next  evening 
we  took  our  walk  out  through  the  Triumphal 
Arch  at  the  end  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse.  I 
must  certainly  have  mentioned  how  inex¬ 
pressibly  beautiful  the  Ludwig  Strasse  looks 
in  the  evening,  the  uniformity  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture  broken,  yet  not  destroyed 
by  the  pale  and  harmonious  tints  employed  in 
the  various  masses  of  building  ;  delicate  reds, 
and  stone  colours,  and  greys,  with  here  and 
there  a  mass  of  pure  dazzling  white,  all 
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brought  into  the  most  delicious  harmony  by 
the  glow  of  evening  ;  the  two  white  slender 
towers  of  the  Ludwig  church  rising  solemnly 
into  the  blue  heavens,  and  surmounted  each 
with  a  golden  cross,  which  ever  seems  to 
catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  gleam  and 
sparkle  when  all  else  is  sombre  and  dark. 
Then  in  the  evening  and  twilight,  how  cool 
and  refreshing,  and  soothing,  is  the  splash  of 
the  two  fountains  which  play  in  the  open 
space  before  the  University  and  the  J esuits’ 
School  !  How  I  should  love,  were  I  a  youth, 
to  study  in  the  University !  That  pure, 
solemn,  calm,  beautiful  building,  white  as  of 
the  purest  marble,  with  its  long  rows  of  round- 
arched  windows  ;  its  long  band  of  medallions 
also,  a  medallion  between  each  centre  window, 
and  enclosing  the  head  of  a  legislator,  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  or  a  poet !  And  as  the  western  sky 
is  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  its  light  streams 
through  painted  windows,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  cool  building,  seen  in  shadow, 
and  these  gemmed,  glowing  windows,  is 
magical.  There  is  a  mona,stic  calm  about  the 
building,  which,  to  a  studious  and  poetical 
nature,  must  be  delicious.  The  J  esuits’ 
School  is  of  a  pale,  warm,  stone  colour,  of  the 
same  style,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful. 
But  the  whole  effect  of  this  square  is  very 
poetical  and  striking,  as  you  can  believe,  and 
when  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the  end  of  it  is 
completed,  will  be  something  quite  unique. 
The  gateway  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  Bavaria,  drawn  by  lions,  in  a  triumphal 
car ;  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  gate  are 
very  beautiful  basso-rilievos,  and  statues  of 
white  marble. 

The  road  beyond  the  Triumphal  Arch  is 
lined  by  poplars,  and  the  entrance  by  this 
road  into  Munich,  most  impressive.  For 
about  half  a  mile  on  one  side  the  road,  are 
scattered  villas  and  cafes.  The  Queen  has  a 
lovely  little  villa  there,  simple  and  elegant, 
and  built  in  the  style  of  domestic  architecture 
peculiar  to  Munich,  and  which  strikes  one  as 
being  singularly  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
I  wonder  what  Euskin  would  say  to  it  1 

A  CONCERT  AND  A  PLAY. 

But  now  for  more  personal  matters  ;  and 
first,  for  a  concert.  As  the  tickets  v/ere  sent 
late,  we  had  but  very  little  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion.  We  dressed  in  a  desperate  hurry,  put¬ 
ting  off  with  our  working  dresses,  our  cha¬ 
racter  of  art-students,  and  with  our  tickets  in 
our  hands,  and  our  two  keys — ^the  latch-key 
and  key  of  our  rooms — set  off  across  the 
Eesidenz  Platz  and  the  Odean  Platz.  It  was 
a  rehearsal  concert  of  the  students  of  the 
Conservatorium,  and  the  large  hali.  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  already. 

At  the  first  door  we  found  such  a  crush  of 
officers  and.  students,  all  blocking  up  the 
entrance,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get 
in ;  but  the  glimpse  we  caught  of  a  painted 
ceiling  and  crowds  and  crowds  of  people, 
seated  in  long  rows  and  filling  the  galleries, 


was  quite  exciting.  We  thought  that  perhaps 
in  the  gallery  there  might  be  room,  so  rushing 
first  down  steps  and  then  up  steps  again,  we 
came  to  what  we  supposed  a  gallery-door ; 
but  no,  it  was  a  door  just  opposite  to  the  one 
we  had  tried  to  get  in  at,  and  close  to  the 
orchestra,  and  a  capital  place.  Of  course,  w^e 
had  to  stand,  and  so  had  numbers  of  others ; 
but  it  was  very  amusing  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  performers  were  all  pupils,  and  many 
of  them  very  young.  There  was  one  little 
violinist,  not  more  than  twelve  certainly,  who 
played  splendidly,  and  with  such  beautiful 
earnestness  and  composure,  and  with  such  a 
world  of  feeling  !  The  applause  was  immense, 
and  you  felt  how  proud  his  mother  and  his 
friends  must  be  ;  but  he  was  like  a  little  un¬ 
moved  statue,  with  his  white  face  shaded  by 
its  dark  brown  hair.  It  was  all  a  matter  of 
course  to  him. 

The  friends  and  relations  of  the  pupils  w'ere 
a  marked  feature  of  the  scene  ;  many  of  them 
quite  poor  people.  And  such  numbers  of 
little  lads  !  we  had  a  whole  host  of  them  just 
before  us,  and  very  much  amused  w'e  w^ere. 
One  little  lad  leaned  wdth  all  the  air  of  a  used- 
up  man  of  fashion,  against  the  balustrade  of 
the  orchestra,  in  the  face  of  the  wEole  com¬ 
pany,  and  yawning  wdth  the  greatest  disdain 
of  all  present,  whilst  he  crossed  his  little  legs 
and  pla5^ed  with  his  little  gloved  hands. 

It  might  strike  you  as  strange  that  we 
venture  to  concerts  and  theatres  by  ourseUes ; 
but  nothing  is  easier  or  more  comfortable.  We 
walk  quietly  to  the  opera,  in  the  pleasant  sun- 
shine.  The  Theatre  looking  so  beautiful  with 
its  fresco-painted  pediment,  all  the  square 
alive  with  a  gay  crowd  streaming  also  theatre- 
wards.  We  take  our  places  quietly  in  the 
reseiwed  seats  ;  and  having  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  ourselves,  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling  and 
eight  pence,  equally  quietly  and  comfortably 
walk  home  again.  There  is  no  crushing  of 
carnages  and  cabs,  no  shouting  of  watermen 
and  hackney-coachmen.  Two  or  three  car¬ 
riages  may  be  there,  their  lamps  shining  out 
like  huge  glow-worms  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flight  of  steps  ;  but  people  who  have  carriages 
quietly  get  into  them,  and  there  is  no  stir  and 
bustle  ;  and  those  who  have  none  wend  their 
way  home  singly  or  in  groups  ;  and  the  moon 
lights  up  that  beautiful  little  square,  with  its 
palace  front,  its  theatre,  its  Pompeian-like 
post-office,  its  quaint  side  of  old  shops  ;  or 
the  stars  look  down  out  of  a  deep  blue,  calm 
sky,  and  all  is  silence  and  poetry. 

The  other  nio:ht  we  went  with  some  ac- 
quaintance  to  the  theatre  in  the  Au — tlie 
people’s  theatre — ^but  not  the  one  that  you 
and  I  went  to,  and  where  I  behaved  so  ill 
by  laughing  at  a  tragedy  instead  of  crying. 
Uo,  this  is  quite  a  grand  affair.  It  reminds 
one  of  a  handsome  steam-boat  cabin  ;  just 
about  the  same  size,  and  gilt  and  decorated 
in  the  same  taste — or  rather  want  of  taste. 
All,  however,  was  very  bright  and  fresh,  and 
the  acting  very  good.  We  laughed  immensely. 
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It  was  a  little  piece  called  “The  Ground 
Floor  and  the  Second  Floor  ;  or,  the  Freaks 
of  Fortune.”  You  can  imagine  the  sort  of 
thing ;  and  how  there  were  two  stages,  as  it 
Avere,  so  that  you  saw  what  was  going  on  in 
two  families  at  once.  Of  course,  one  family 
was  a  very  grand,  and  the  other  a  very  poor 
one.  It  was  very  droll  in  parts,  and  full  of 
un-English  things,  that  particularly  amused 
us.  There  were  two  little  children  that  acted 
beautifully  ;  one  a  little  girl,  about  ten,  who 
acted  a  boy.  The  way  those  children  ran 
about  the  stage,  and  played,  and  slapped  each 
other,  and  plagued  their  mother,  was  the 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw. 

GETTING  HOME. 

It  rained  in  torrents  as  we  went  and 
returned,  and  as  it  was  fine  when  we  set  out 
we  Avere  not  at  all  prepared  for  wet.  I  don’t 
know  what  one  is  to  do  in  this  changeable 
climate.  "WTien  w^e  were  on  the  Isar  bridge 
the  rain  came  down  with  such  fury,  and  the 
Avind  blew  so  fiercely,  that  I  thought  the  long 
procession  of  umbrellas,  and  people  returning 
from  the  little  theatre,  would  certainly  be 
carried  away  into  the  river.  Prince  Adelbert, 
the  present  king’s  brother,  was  there,  and  he 
had  to  walk  home  also  in  the  rain  and  mud. 
Of  course  there  are  two  performances  daily  at 
this  theatre,  one  at  four  o’clock,  the  other  at 
eight. 

Although,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  we  enjoy 
our  walk  back  from  the  theatre  to  our  house,  we 
do  not  so  much  relish  our  getting  into  our  oaati 
rooms  from  the  street  door,  the  lock  of  Avhich 
is  very  stiff.  I  am  considerably  developing 
the  muscular  strength  of  my  hand  by  un- 
locldng  this  door ;  and  when  we  haA^e  achieved 
this  first  difficulty,  our  real  disagreeable  com¬ 
mences.  A  hot,  close  atmosphere  meets  you ; 
all  is  perfectly  black  ;  there  is  no  light ;  you 
feel  as  if  entering  an  Lffemo.  It  is  a  sort  of 
sensation  to  return  to  in  delirium.  You  grope 
your  way  to  the  wide  staircase  ;  you  find  the 
balustrade ;  you  mount  with  careful  steps  ; 
you  feel  as  though  the  darkness  and  blackness 
weighed  on  your  brain  ;  you  perhaps  hear 
some  other  nightly  wanderer  tumbling  up 
stairs  ;  you  do  not  know  whether  it  may  not 
be  some  drunken  man  ;  but  he  can’t  see  you, 
so  you  keep  yourself  quietly  in  a  dark  corner 
till  he  passes ;  you  can  often  see  Avho  is 
coming  by  the  glimmering  of  a  burning  cigar  ; 
but  you  have  nothing  to  betray  you.  Well, 
at  length  having  reached  your  door,  that  is 
say  the  door  of  the  long,  dark  passage  which 
shuts  in  your  rooms,  you  unlock  it,  and  then, 
in  a  certain  place,  you  find  the  third  key  of 
your  OAvn  especial  sitting-room  door,  and 
which  has  been  hidden  by  you.  And  noAv, 
thank  Goodness,  you  are  in  your  own  dear 
little  home  !  The  light  from  the  street  lamp 
shines  in  through  the  four  white-curtained 
windows.  On  the  table  stands  the  candle¬ 
stick  ;  you  strike  a  light,  in  the  German 
fashion,  by  imbbing  the  match  along  the  floor 
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or  the  wall — there ’s  nothing  else  for  it — and 
your  perils  are  past !  Yes,  this  coming  up 
that  dark  staircase  is  not  attractive,  but  we 
are  become  quite  accustomed  to  it  now.  I 
can  now  find  my  way  perfectly  well.  I  asked 
why  they  had  no  lamp,  but  ran  the  risk  every 
night  of  breaking  a  bone  ; — ^they  said  it  cost 
so  much.  Neither  are  there  any  bells  in  the 
house,  another  terrible  bore.  How”  Germans 
can  exist,  year  after  year,  age  after  age, 
without  the  commonest  conveniences  of  life, 
is  a  mystery  and  puzzle  to  me. 

A  GEAND  ASSEMBLY. 

Very  different  to  this  evening  was  my 

visit  to  the  Baroness  von - ’s.  On  our 

return  from  dinner  at  the  Meyorischen  Garten 
yesterday,  I  was  informed  that  the  lady 

of  the  -  Ambassador  had  called  and 

enquired  for  me.  I  was  not  in  a  Ausiting 
humour,  and  the  idea  of  going  to  these 
grand  people  quite  alone  daunted  me.  I 
have  courage  for  most  things,  I  am  sure  I 
could  travel  to  China,  very  easily  to  America, 
by  myself ;  but  going  alone  to  a  ball,  or 
even  a  little  party,  among  strangers,  is  my 
idea  of  desolation  :  and  this  evening  I  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  a  grand  party  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s.  I  was  in  despair ;  it  was  a  wet 
day  and  I  felt  ill,  and  even  if  I  did  screAV  up 
my  courage  to  a  pitch  of  heroism,  how  Avas  I 
to  get  there  ?  hoAv  in  all  this  rain  %  Where 
was  my  carriage  ? — ^where  even  a  cab  %  A  cab  ! 
yes,  that  reminded  me  that  I  might  go  and 
return  in  a  fiacre. 

WTien,  therefore,  on  returning  home,  1 
found  that  I  could  improvise  a  toilet,  and  felt, 
after  a  cup  of  tea,  really  better,  and  found 
that,  Avith  a  deal  of  trouble  and  bargaining,  a 
driver  of  a  jiacre  would  condescend,  for  such 
really  was  the  case,  to  take  me  at  the  late  hour 
of  eight  o’clock — they  leave  their  stand  at  seven 
and  go  home  for  the  night  ! — and  then  bring 
me  back  again  at  ten,  and  all  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  two  gulden,  and  he  would  not  take  a 
kreuzer  less.  Well,  when  all  this  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  I  dressed  and  set  out,  having  of  course 
been  inspected  by  the  whole  family  of  the  house 
from  doors  and  windows — father,  mother, 
daughter,  little  childi'en,  Wilhelm,  and  tAvo 
apprentices  Avith  white  rolled-up  shirt  sleeves. 
What  amusement  the  idle  people  could  find 
in  seeing  one  of  the  English  f  raulein  walk 
doAvn  stairs  in  a  simple  white  dress  and  with¬ 
out  her  bonnet,  and  get  into  a  lumbering  old 
coach,  I  cannot  conceive. 

After  a  short  wet  drive  across  the  Besidens 
and  Odean  Platz  and  past  the  red  Wettelbacher 
Palais,  the  palace  where  now  lives  the  old 
King  LudAvdg,  and  which  strange,  red.  Gothic 
pile  is  guarded  by  two  enormous  stone  lions 
seated  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  into  the 
Belgravia  of  Munich  ;  we  stopped  at  the  house 

of  the  Baron  von - ,  a  beautiful  house.  A 

tall,  melancholy-looking  footman  ushered  me 
in  and  to  my  delight  I  found  there  Avas  no  party. 
My  spirits  rose,  I  like  Madame  von - ,  and 
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I  knew  it  would  be  a  charming  evening. 
Having  been  received  hy  another  tall,  me¬ 
lancholy  servant  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
conducted  through  a  number  of  anti-rooms 
and  pretty  boudoirs,  I  found  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  a  tall  aristocratic  looking-man, 
with  a  very  good-tempered  German  face,  a 
very  interesting,  elegant  young  lady,  and  a 
lively,  pretty  little  girl,  sitting  in  a  comfor¬ 
table  little  drawing-room,  comfortable  though 
splendid.  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures 
and  rich  velvet  draperies  ;  the  sofas  and  chairs 
were  covered  with  crimson  velvet ;  there  was 
gold  ever3rwhere  ;  mirrors  and  tall  vases  of 
Bohemian  glass  and  rich  china.  All  was  very 
costly,  but  the  prints,  and  books,  and  pictures, 
and  the  pleasant  lamp-light,  and  the  kind, 
beaming  faces  of  the  group  at  the  table,  made 
me  feel  instantly  at  home  and  happy.  The 
lovely  young  lady  with  the  calm  brow,  like 
one  of  Eastlake’s  women,  and  those  delicate 
taper  fingers  loaded  with  rings,  was  a  relation 
of  the  Baroness,  and  the  gentleman  was  her 
brother.  They  had  travelled  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  were  well  read  in  English 
literature,  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  We 
had  a  deal  of  pleasant  talk,  not  only  about  old 
England,  but  about  beautiful  and  interesting 
parts  of  Germany,  with  which,  fortunately,  I 
was  acquainted ;  about  books,  and  pictures, 
and  Kaulbach,  whose  genius  we  all  agreed  in 
ranking  so  high. 

Then  came  in  tea  on  a  rich  silver  tray,  all 
I  so  elegant  and  attractive,  and  the  little  cakes 
j  were  so  delicate,  and  the  tea  quite  strong  and 
I  fragrant,  like  English  tea.  And  after  our 
rude,  though  most  poetical  life,  the  calmness 
and  propriety,  and  elegance,  of  this  aristocratic 
existence  had  an  unusual  charm  for  me.  I 
loved  to  look  at  the  glossy  hair  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  little  girl,  £it  her  round  arms — at  the 
delicate  hands  of  the  young  lady  so  imprisoned 
in  her  rings  ;  they  were  to  my  fancy  a  sort  of 
fairy  creatures,  who  must  ever  live  among 
gold  and  rich  satin  and  perfume,  and  the  idea 
of  her  ever  walking  in  dust  or  mud,  or  in 
wet  or  darkness,  was  like  the  idea  of  an 
angel’s  wing  being  splashed  with  the  mud  of 
a  London  cab-wheel  !  No,  there  was  an 
unusual  'piquancy  in  coming  from  our  free, 
unconventional  life,  suddenly  into  a  court- 
circle. 

A  CHURCH  FESTIVAL. 

One  day  lately,  the  streets  were  so  gay 
with  people,  and  the  sun  shone  down  into  my 
i  very  heart.  I  longed  to  be  among  trees  and 
fields.  I  told  my  companion  so ;  but  she  was 
thoroughly  tired  by  her  week’s  work,  and 
preferred  remaining  at  home.  But,  I  thought, 

I  Why  waste  the  beautiful  day  in  sleep  ?  And 
was  there  not  a  KircJmeih  in  the  Au  ? — the 
church- festival  of  that  beautiful  church  there. 

I  And  thither  I  would  go.  I  would  not  mind 
going  there  alone,  but  would  leave  my  poor 
tired  companion  to  sleep  off  her  fatigue. 

Through  the  gay  streets  I  accordingly  went, 
crowds  of  holiday  people  moving  towards  tlie 
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Isar  Gate,  and  over  the  bridge,  and  past  the 
Folk’s  Theatre. 

The  Au  suburb  was  all  alive  with  dance, 
music  sounding  from  the  public-houses  and 
gardens  ;  the  little  balconies  were  unusually 
gay  with  flowers  ;  all  the  Madonnas  had  clean 
cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  put  into  their 
hands  :  how  comic  they  looked  holding  their 
handkerchiefs  like  fine  ladies  at  a  ball !  And 
by-the-by,  in  this  suburb  there  are  not  a  few 
Hack  virgins,  who  are  here  regarded  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  sacred.  Numbers  of  little  stalls  were 
set  out  covered  with  Kirchioeih  Nudle,  a  very 
good  sort  of  cold  pudding.  The  open  space 
in  which  the  lovely  Au  church  stands,  was 
very  gay,  and  under  the  acacia-trees,  which 
form  an  avenue  along  one  side  of  the  square, 
hundreds  of  people  were  congregated. 

Two  streams  of  people  were  ascending  and 
descending  the  church  steps  ;  so  great,  indeed, 
was  the  crowd,  that  I  think  I  must  have  stood 
twenty  minutes  before  I  could  gain  admittance ; 
they  were  principally  peasants.  When  I  did 
enter  the  church,  it  was  along  with  peasant 
women,  in  their  Tartar  fur  caps,  and  with 
rosary  and  prayer-book  in  hand,  and  with 
men  in  red  or  broad-striped  waistcoats,  and 
with  long-skirted  blue  coats.  And  then  how 
impressive  was  the  sight !  The  air  was  heavy 
with  incense ;  the  graceful,  slender,  white 
columns  rose  up  like  the  clustered  stems  of  a 
palm-grove !  The  sun  shone  and  glowed 
through  the  glorious  painted  windows.  They 
represent  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  moving  among  groves,  or  quiet,  solemn 
temples  and  halls,  or  relieving  themselves 
against  brilliant  or  pearly  skies.  In  one  com¬ 
partment  the  Virgin,  a  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  is  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  High 
Priest.  She  kneels  before  him,  and  Joseph 
places  the  ring  upon  her  finger.  In  another 
she  sits  with  the  infant  Christ  on  her  lap  on 
the  ass,  on  the  journey  towards  Egypt.  And 
in  another  division  she  is  seen  ascending  to 
heaven.  I  knew  that  these  windows  were  very 
beautiful,  but  it  was  only  to-day  that  their  full 
beauty  burst  upon  me.  The  exquisite  groups 
stained  upon  them,  with  their  correct  drawing, 
and  rich  draperies,  are  enclosed,  as  it  were, 
in  jewelled  shrines  ;  the  upper  portions  of  the 
window  being  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  . 
Gothic  work  of  every  brilliant  colour,  like  the 
richest  missal  pages. 

But  if  the  windows  excited  mv  first  atten- 
tion,  the  people  attracted  my  attention  in  the 
second  place.  All  the  seats  were  filled  with 
devout  peasants,  and  numbers  stood.  As  the 
church,  however,  was  large,  there  was  no 
unpleasant  crush.  All  was  silent  as  death, 
except  when,  from  the  far  end  of  the  church, 
came  the  voices  of  children  chaunting,  or  you 
caught  the  murmured  words  of  the  priest,  as 
he  raised  the  Host  before  the  High  Altar ; 
and  then  the  crowd  responded  with  one  deep, 
sonorous  voice,  which  could  alone  be  compared 
to  the  hoarse,  monotonous,  wild  sound  of 
billows,  solemnly  rolling  inward  to  the  shore. 
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— not  when  there  is  a  rough  sea,  but  when  all 
IS  solemn  and  calm. 

:  After  a  time,  I  left  the  church ;  and  not 

being  inclined  to  return  home,  and  finding 
j  that  all  the  music  from  the  public-houses,  and 
all  the  eating,  and  the  dancing,  were  very 
;  inharmonious  to  my  then  state  of  mind,  I 
j  w'andered  on  towards  the  plain,  and  feasted 
I  my  eyes  on  a  view  of  the  Alps,  which  to-day 
[  seemed  fairly  to  have  stalked  towards  Munich, 
i  so  near  did  they  seem, — of  a  tender,  quiet,  blue- 

'  grey,  but  their  forms  gigantic,  stern,  Alpine  ! 

[  A  “  CELESTIAL  ”  COFFEE-HOUSE. 

j  Another  evening,  after  a  day  of  real  hard 
'  work,  when  we  were  in  a  particularly  cheerful 
j  mood,  I  suggested  to  my  companion  that,  as  all 

I  was  so  sunny  and  delicious,  we  would  drink 
i  our  coffee  in  a  picturesque  old  orchard,  which 
;  I  had  discovered  in  one  of  my  exploratory 
expeditions  through  the  suburb  of  St.  Anna. 
It  is  a  pretty  walk  this,  through  the  suburb 
to  the  coffee-house  orchard,  which  joins  the 
English  garden.  You  cross  first  the  corner 
of  a  very  large  field,  acres  and  acres  of  which 
are  covered  with  huge  heaps  of  timber — enor¬ 
mous  pines,  which  have  been  floated  down 
from  the  Alps.  The  tall  trees  of  the  English 
garden  form  a  back-ground  to  the  field  ;  and 
then  passing  orchards,  and  cottages,  and 
country  houses,  you  arrive  at  the  coffee-house, 
a  bright  white  house,  with  a  deal  of  pale  sea- 
green  paint  about  it,  standing  high,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  having  a  kind  of  a 
Eussian  look.  The  orchard  in  which  it  stands, 
is  a  grand  old  orchard,  full  of  old  apple-trees, 
under  which  are  some  hundreds  of  seats.  On 
the  former  occasions  when  I  passed  it,  there 
must  have  been  many  hundred  people  drink- 
'  ing  coffee  there.  On  this  evening,  however, 

'  all  was  deserted, — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
there  was  no  coffee  to  be  had.  After  resting, 

;  therefore,  a  few  minutes  under  an  apple -tree, 

I  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  when,  turning  into 
j  the  English  Garden,  behold!  another  coffee- 
j  house,  a  very  small  one  peeping  out  from 
I  under  the  trees.  “  Coffee  and  Wine-house  of 
i  I  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  {Zum  Hif  nmel-nich) 

I :  was  painted  on  an  arched  sign  over  the  gate. 

'  So  extraordinary  an  appellation  could  not  be 
,  disregarded,  however  contrary  to  our  English 
i  notions. 

j !  “  Let  us  try  how  coffee  tastes  in  the  King- 

!  dom  of  Heaven,”  said  I ;  and  in  we  went, 
j  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  however,  was  also 
apparently  deserted,  except  by  a  pair  of  lovers, 
i '  — a  young  girl  in  a  white  dress,  and  a  student 

i ,  ill  a  scarlet  cap  and  black  velvet  coat,  and  by 
[  a  picturesque  group  of  old  peasants,  men  and 
, '  women,  who  sat  on  a  bench  before  the  door, 

'  and  drank  beer  ;  the  student  also  drank  beer, 

>  — the  girl  took  nothing ;  she  sat  with  her 

back  turned  towards  him,  and  evidently  looked 
I  very  unhappy.  I  think  they  had  just  had  a 
I  quarrel ;  what  a  shame  to  quarrel  in  the 
j  I  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  I  went  into  the  house, 
i  and  ordered  coffee  from  a  woman  whom  I  met 


with  a  huge  coffee-mill  in  her  hand.  She  said  li 
it  should  be  ready  in  a  minute,  capital  fresh  j ' 
coffee  I  So  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  end  oi 
a  long  verandah,  which  was  covered  with 
vines,  at  the  end  opposite  to  where  the  lovers  ! 
were,  and  noticed  all  around  us,  to  occupy  the 
time  till  the  coffee  appeared.  Coffee  at  length 
made  its  appearance, — vile  coffee  and  peppery 
bread ;  and  leaving  the  lovers  still  unrecon¬ 
ciled,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  “  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,”  and  betook  ourseKes  home  in  the 
delicious  twilight. 
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I -  j 

The  first  of  October  is  a  great  day  for  | 
the  doctors.  The  sportsman  may  look  out  for  I 
the  same  time,  because  then  pheasant  shoot-  I 
ing  begins ;  the  farmer,  because  it  suggests  ; 
certain  arrangements  between  malt  and  hops 
preliminary  to  Christmas  and  the  comforts  of 
long  winter  nights  ;  the  lawyer  may  take 
October  the  first  as  a  hint  of  the  gradual 
death  of  the  long  vacation,  and  the  near 
advent  of  Term  time  and  November  the 
second — its  writs  and  summonses,  judgments 
and  executions  ;  the  draper  may  regard  it 
shrewdly,  as  affording  a  good  time  for  a 
“  frightful  sacrifice,”  and  an  “  extensive  sale 
of  autumn  goods,  preparatory  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  winter  season.”  Each  and 
all  of  these,  and  many  more  may  have  an 
interest  in  the  first  of  October ;  but  their 
claims  are  as  nothing  to  that  of  the  doctors.. 

To  the  medical  folks  of  these  three  kingdoms 
— but  to  those  of  London  more  pre-eminently 
— does  the  day  especially  belong.  To  them,  it 
is  the  opening  of  a  new  year — ^the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  activity.  On  that  day  the  great 
majority  of  them  commenced  their  career 
as  students :  from  that  they  date  the  years 
of  preliminary  reading,  and  lecturing,  and 
hospital  “  walking,”  to  be  gone  through  be¬ 
fore  the  terrible  day  of  examination.  Scat¬ 
tered  over  the  globe  they  may  be — and  they 
are  so  scattered,  much  more  than  the  men  of 
other  professions,  the  Navy  alone  excepted — 
yet  the  first  of  October  always  remains  a 
sort  of  red-letter  day  in  the  mind  of  the 
Medicos. 

It  is  a  time  suggestive  of  old  thoughts  and 
companions,  old  pranks,  and  old  stories.  Such 
feelings  bring  most  of  those  who  are  within 
reach  to  the  old  scenes  on  the  first  of  October ; 
and  hence,  on  that  day,  there  is  at  the  London 
medical  schools  an  assemblage  of  doctors  in 
all  stages  of  growth — from  the  raw  country 
student  in  green  coat  and  highlows,  to  the 
staid  hospital  professor  in  black  scholastic 
gown,  through  all  the  intermediate  niceties 
of  fast  students  and  slow  students,  reading 
students  with  specs  and  note-books,  and 
smoking-students  with  cigar-cases  and  im¬ 
perials  ;  the  matter-of-fact  workeys  of  the 
Borough,  and  the  gentlemanly  idlers  of  St. 
George’s  ;  the  country  doctor  up  for  the  day 
by  rail ;  the  suburban  practitioner,  who  with 
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many  misgivings  lias  left  liis  surgery  at 
Islington  or  Hackney,  in  charge  of  the  new 
apprentice  ;  the  West  End  ditto  who  drives 
up  to  the  lecture-room  in  his  trim  gig,  secure 
in  the  certainty  that  nobody  will  want  him, 
because  “  nobody’s  in  town  yet  and  the 
easy  dignified  possessor  of  the  prizes  of  medi¬ 
cal  life,  a  handsome  equipage,  and  four  or  five 
thousands  a  year,  the  proceeds  of  aristocratic 
practice.  All  these  varieties  of  the  medical 
genus  are  drawn  together  by  the  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  medical  day.  Not  all  into  one 
party  or  one  building,  because  the  medical 
schools  of  the  Metropolis  are  about  a  dozen 
in  number  ;  and  each  school  has  its  set.  But 
still  they  do  congregate,  as  those  who  are 
curious  about  the  matter  may  prove  on  any 
first  of  October,  on  any  year  hereafter. 

The  introductory  lectures  are  the  great  signal 
for  assembling  ;  and  of  these  there  were  deli¬ 
vered  on  the  first  of  October  just  past,  no  less 
than  a  dozen.  The  discourses  vary  in  charac¬ 
ter,  of  course  ;  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
locality  where  delivered  ;  partly  in  obedience 
to  the  calibre  of  the  lecturer  ;  and  partly  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  institution  in  which 
they  are  given  in.  Each  large  London  hos¬ 
pital  has  its  medical  school ;  but  the  hospitals 
are  very  differently  circumstanced  in  other 
respects.  Two  of  them,  Guy’s  and  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  are  enormously  rich,  having  revenues 
told  in  tens  of  thousands  a  year  arising  from 
landed  and  other  property,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  entirely  independent  of  public  subscrip¬ 
tions.  N ot  many  years  ago,  Guy’s  H ospital,  very 
wealthy  before,  received,  in  one  legacy  left  by 
a  Mr.  Hunt,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ! 
Bartholomew’s  enjoys  the  rents  of  houses  in 
important  City  streets  yearly  rising  in  value. 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  has  likewise  extensive 
property  ;  Middlesex  Hospital  enjoys  endow¬ 
ments,  particularly  one  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  for  the  support  of  a  ward  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  maintenance  of  unfortunate  people 
afflicted  with  cancer.  University  College  has 
recently  been  blessed  by  many  handsome 
legacies ;  and  St.  George’s,  and  Westminster, 
and  the  London,  have  incomes  arising  from 
independent  property.  The  rents  of  the  last 
three,  however,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  huge  institutions  of  the  Borough 
and  Smithfield ;  and  they  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  rely  partly  upon  the  means  of 
support  which  their  still  less  fortunate  com¬ 
peers  at  Charing  Cross,  the  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
and  King’s  College,  have  almost  wholly  to 
rely  upon — ^the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the 
charitable  section  of  the  public.  The  first  of 
October  in  some  respects  varies  in  its  aspects 
at  these  different  places.  At  Bartholomew’s, 
for  instance,  the  audience  numbers  five  or  six 
hundred,  or  even  more  ;  because,  after  the 
lecture,  the  noble  hall  of  that  establishment 
is  thrown  open  for  a  soiree^  in  which  brilliant 
lights,  abundant  refreshments,  servants,  and 
a  full  assembly  of  medical  dons,  add  many  of 
the  attractions  of  an  evening  party  to  those 


of  a  friendly  scientific  conclave,  whilst  poorer 
institutions  can  only  offer  the  less  sensual 
attractions  of  a  discourse  on  science,  and  a 
friendly  greeting. 

The  mental  calibre  of  the  various  lecturers 
differs  amazingly.  Some  of  them  have  no 
higher  notion  for  an  “  introductory  ”  than  a 
history  of  medicine,  dug  up  bodily  from  an 
ancient  edition  of  “Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.”  When 
a  teacher  of  this  sort  begins  his  harangue,  the 
older  hands  among  his  audience  look  suspicious 
and  uneasy.  They  know  what  is  coming — 
the  old  threadbare  story  they  have  often  slept 
over  before  about  “  Hippocrates,  the  father  of 
Medicine,” — “  the  errors  of  the  early  writers,” 
— “the  immortal  labours  of  Vesalius,” — with 
a  grand  climax  about  the  equally  immortal 
John  Hunter,  and  the  blessing  the  students 
experience  in  being  allowed  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  physiological  genius.  Another 
almost  equally  set  form  for  an  opening  dis¬ 
course,  is  when  the  lecturer  thinks  it  “  best 
to  open  the  dawning  session  with  a  rapid 
glance  over  what  has  been  done  for  science 
since  we  last  met,” — appending  a  variety  of 
incidental  remarks  upon  men  and  hospitals 
at  home  and  abroad ;  said  remarks  being 
invariably  laudatory  both  of  doctors  in  general 
and  of  medical  institutions  in  particular.  This 
style  is  deservedly  more  popular  than  the 
chapter  from  the  Cyclopsedia.  A  third  sjoe- 
cies  of  discourse  takes  the  sermonising  form, 
and  lectures  “the  young  gentlemen  we  see 
assembled  around  us  ”  upon  the  conduct 
most  proper  to  be  pursued  during  their  career 
as  students — ^prescribes  a  close  attention  to 
books  and  lectures,  and  undeviating  attention 
“  at  the  bedside  ”  in  the  hospital. 

The  class  of  lecturers  who  adopt  this  mode 
are  always  favourably  received  if  the  good 
advice  is  supported  by  the  career  of  the  man 
who  gives  it,  and  if  he  speaks  with  sincerity 
and  cleverness ;  but  is  pooh-poohed,  very 
sincerely,  if  the  speaker  is  a  dummy,  or  his 
practice  is  known  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  precept.  The  most  popular  medical 
speechification  of  all,  however,  is  that — not 
very  often  to  be  heard — of  the  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  man  who  comes  from  the  intensely 
busy  life  of  full  practice,  fairly  and  honour¬ 
ably  won,  to  speak  of  the  opening  career  of 
the  students  whom  the  first  of  October  calls 
together.  Allowing  the  occasion  to  carry  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  day  when  he  himself 
was  a  young  seeker  for  medical  knowledge, 
such  a  teacher,  feeling  young  again,  lets  his 
feelings  out ;  and,  in  the  confession  of  his 
own  old  thoughts,  struggles  and  final  suc¬ 
cesses,  foreshadows  what  may  be  the  life 
of  any  one  of  the  hundreds  who  listen.  The 
first  sanguine  anticipations ;  the  growing 
difficulties  ;  the  disappointments  ;  the  crush¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  day  when  he  is  first  driven 
to  believe  that  finesse  and  quackery  are  con¬ 
stantly  reaping  the  rewards  that  his  sense 
of  right  suggests  should  be  the  prize  of  worth, 
honesty,  and  science.  The  struggle  with  igno- 
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ranee — oftei;  with  poverty  and  hope  deferred 
— and  then  the  final  gradual  triumph  of 
patient  desert,  and  its  reward,  in  distinction, 
wealth,  and  the  daily  opportunities  of  lessening 
human  pain  and  saving  valuable  lives.  This 
happy  climax  charms  all  hearers.  Each  young 
listener  makes  the  case  his  own,  and,  as  his 
high-lows  trample  down  the  staircase  when 
the  lecture  is  over,  he  is  thinking  of  the  day 
when  he  is  to  step  out  of  the  hall  of  a  sick 
duchess  into  a  yellow  chariot,  to  be  driven 
round  to  a  host  of  equally  distinguished 
patients. 

At  times,  but  not  so  often  as  they  might  be, 
these  opening  medical  addresses  are  enlivened 
by  anecdotic  morsels  of  human  experience. 
One  London  lecturer  who  so  enlivened  his 
instructions,  used  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his 
young  hearers  wholesale,  especially  when  he  en¬ 
couraged  them  by  telling  how  he,  now  the  great 
hospital  light,  made  blunders  to  begin  with. 
One  day  he  was  describing  his  first  attend¬ 
ance  on  a  grand  operation,  at  which  a  senior 

surgeon  seeing  him  stand  by,  said,  ‘‘  Mr. - 

see  if  you  can  feel  the  artery.”  “  I  put  my 
digit  into  the  wound,”  confessed  the  future 
great  operator,  ‘‘and  so  probed  it,  but  the 
examination  gave  me  about  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  if  I  had  put  my  finger  into  the  Atlantic 
to  discover  America.” 

But  this  great  day  for  the  doctors  in  all 
places  at  the  present  time  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  things  as  they  were,  even  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  now  active  and 
busy  at  such  meetings  ;  and  as  the  change 
illustrates  the  age  we  live  in,  it  may  well  be 
noticed. 

Every  living  being — every  man,  woman, 
and  child  —  endures  a  certain  ascertained 
amount  of  sickness  during  life,  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  which,  medical  knowledge  and  skill  is 
required.  But  medical  efficiency  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  cannot  be  gained  unless  the 
young  doctor  bases  all  his  subsequent  studies 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  human  body.  This  information  can 
only  be  had  by  the  use  of  the  scalpel  upon  the 
dead.  The  very  notion  is  apt  to  send  a  thrill 
through  every  nerve  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
regard  the  subject  in  a  philosophical  light. 
But  the  terms  are  absolute :  no  dissection — 
no  knowledge.  For  generations,  such  means 
of  information  were  forbidden  to  the  student ; 
and  being  denied  by  law,  and  abhorrent  to 
popular  feeling,  the  unlucky  doctors  had  to 
run  all  sorts  of  risks,  and  to  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  improper  and  disagreeable  expe¬ 
dients  to  procure  the  means  of  teaching  the 
aid  of  the  anatomist.  Hence  sprung  up  a 
race  of  “resurrection  men,”  as  they  were 
called, — men  who  stole  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
to  sell  them  to  anatomical  schools  for  dissec¬ 
tion,  Their  robberies  of  the  grave  were 
carried  on  at  great  risks.  Tlie  pubhc  de¬ 
testation  of  the  crime  was  so  great,  that 
when  a  clumsy  or  unlucky  follower  of  it  was 
detected,  he  had  to  fight  for  his  life,  oi'  sub¬ 
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mit  to  be  kicked  and  beaten,  and  trampled  to 
death. 

But  the  first  of  October  is  no  longer  preceded 
by  the  forays  of  the  “  resuiTectionist ;  ”  no 
longer  clouded  by  the  lack  of  means  for  pur¬ 
suing  the  branch  of  study  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  medical  knowledge  must  be 
raised.  A  population  of  two  millions  has 
ever  some  members  dropping  from  the  ranks 
solitary  and  unknown — ^the  Avaifs  and  strays 
of  society — without  friends  to  know  or  to 
mourn  their  fate.  Almost  always  paupers, 
often  criminals,  though  their  lives  may  have 
been  useless,  or  worse,  they  seem  to  make,  when 
the  fitful  struggle  is  over,  some  atonement 
after  death.  The  wreck  of  their  former  selves 
is  offered  at  the  shrine  of  science  for  a  while, 
and  when  thereafter  they  are  gathered  to  the 
kindred  dust  of  the  graveyard,  they  may  sleep 
none  the  less  calmly  for  having  contributed  no 
mean  help  to  the  advancement  of  that  branch 
of  human  knowledge  which  has  its  annual 
ovation  on  the  first  of  October — the  great  day 
for  the  doctors. 


THE  GHOST  THAT  APPEAEED  TO 
MES.  WHAETON. 

When  my  mother  was  a  girl,  some  rumours 
began  to  steal  through  the  town  where  she 
lived,  about  something  having  gone  amiss 
with  old  Mrs.  Wharton  :  for,  if  Mrs.  Wharton 
was  not  known  by  all  the  townspeople,  she  was 
known  and  respected  by  so  many,  that  it  was 
really  no  trifle  when  she  was  seen  to  have  the 
contracted  brow,  and  the  pinched  look  about 
the  nose  that  people  have  when  they  are  in 
alarm,  or  living  a  life  of  deep  anxiety.  Nobody 
could  make  out  what  was  the  matter.  If 
asked,  she  said  she  was  well.  Her  sons  were 
understood  to  be  perfectly  respectable,  and 
sufficiently  prosperous  ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  health,  and  the  dutifulness,  and 
the  cheerfulness,  of  the  unmanned  daughter 
who  hved  with  her.  The  old  lady  lived  in  a 
house  which  was  her  own  property  ;  and  her 
income,  though  not  large,  was  enough  for 
comfort.  What  could  it  be  that  made  her 
suddenly  so  silent  and  grave  ?  Her  daughter 
was  just  the  same  as  ever,  except  that  she  was 
anxious  about  the  change  in  her  mother.  It 
was  observed  by  one  or  two  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  had  nothing  to  say,  when  the  subject  was 
spoken  of  in  his  hearing.  He  rolled  and 
nodded  his  head,  and  he  glanced  at  the  ceiling, 
and  then  stuck  his  chin  deep  into  his  shirt- 
frill  :  but  those  were  things  that  he  was 
always  doing,  and  they  might  mean  nothing. 
When  inquired  of  about  his  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Wliarton’s  looks  and  spirits,  he  shifted  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  as  he  stood 
before  the  fire  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  said,  with  the  sweet  voice  and  winning 
maimer  that  charmed  young  and  old,  that,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  Mrs,  Wharton’s  external 
affairs  were  all  right ;  and,  as  for  peace  of 
mind,  he  knew  of  no  one  who  more  deserved 
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it.  If  the  course  of  her  life,  and  the  temper 
of  her  mind  did  not  entitle  her  to  peace 
within,  he  did  not  know  who  could  hope  for 
it.  Somebody  whispered  that  it  would  be 
dreadful  if  a  shocking  mortal  disease  should 
be  seizing  upon  her  :  whereupon  he,  Mr. 
Gurney,  observed  that  he  thought  he  should 
have  known  if  any  such  thing  was  to  be 
apprehended.  As  far  as  a  fit  of  indigestion 
went,  he  believed  she  sufiered  occasionally ; 
but  she  did  not  herself  admit  even  that. 
Dr.  Robinson,  who  was  present,  said  that 
Mrs.  Wharton’s  friends  might  be  quite  easy 
about  her  health.  She  was  not  troubled  with 
indigestion,  nor  with  any  other  complaint. 
People  could  only  go  on  to  ask  one  another 
what  could  be  the  matter.  One  or  two 
agreed  that  Mr.  Gurney  had  made  very 
skilful  answers,  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  his  curious  customary  gestures ; 
but  that  he  had  never  said  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  trouble  being  on  Mrs,  Wharton’s 
mind. 

Soon  after  this,  a  like  mysterious  change 
appeared  to  come  over  the  daughter  ;  but  no 
disasters  could  be  discovered  to  have  hap¬ 
pened,  No  disease,  no  money  losses,  no  family 
anxieties  were  heard  of;  and,  by  degrees, 
both  the  ladies  recovered  nearly  their  former 
cheerfulness  and  ease  of  manner, — nearly,  but 
not  altogether.  They  appeared  somewhat 
subdued,  in  countenance  and  bearing ;  and 
they  kept  a  solemn  silence  when  some  sub- 
I’ects  were  talked  of,  which  often  turn  up  by 
the  Christmas  fireside.  It  was  years  before 
the  matter  was  explained.  My  mother  was 
married  by  that  time,  and  removed  from  her 
smoky  native  town,  to  a  much  brighter  city 
in  the  south.  She  used  to  tell  us,  as  we  grew 
up,  the  story  of  Mrs,  Wharton,  and  what  she 
endured ;  and  we  could,  if  we  had  not  been 
ashamed,  have  gone  on  to  say,  as  if  we  had 
still  been  little  children,  “  tell  us  again.” 
When  we  were  going  into  the  north  to  visit 
our  grandparents,  it  was  a,ll  very  well  to  tell 
us  of  coal-waggons  that  we  should  see  running 
without  horses,  or  iron  rails  laid  down  in  the 
roads  ;  and  of  the  keelmen  rowing  their  keel- 
boats  in  the  river,  and  all  at  once  kicking  up 
their  right  legs  behind  them,  when  they  gave 
the  long  pull ;  and  of  the  glass-houses  in  the 
town,  with  fire  coming  out  of  the  top  of  the 
high  chimneys ;  and  of  the  ever-burning 
mounds  near  the  mouths  of  the  coal-pits, 
where  blue  and  yellow  flames  leaped  about, 
all  night,  through  the  whole  year  round.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  think  of  seeing  these 
things  ;  but  we  thought  much  more  of  walk¬ 
ing  past  old  Mrs.  Wharton  house,  and  perhaps 
inducing  Mr.  Gurney  to  tell  us,  in  his  way, 
the  story  we  had  so  often  heard  my  mother 
tell  in  hers. 

The  story  was  this. 

One  Midsummer  mornincf  Mrs.  Wharton 

o 

was  so  absent  at  breakfast,  that  her  daughter 
found  all  attempts  at  conversation  to  be  in 
vain.  So  she  quietly  filled  the  cofiee-pot. 


which  her  mother  had  forgotten  to  do,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  ordered  dinner, 
which  she  found  her  mother  had  also  for¬ 
gotten.  They  had  just  such  a  breakfasting 
three  times  more  during  the  next  fortnight. 
Then,  on  Miss  WTiarton  crossing  the  hall,  she 
met  her  mother  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  about  to 
go  out,  so  early  as  half-past  nine.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  would  not  have  been  remarked, 
but  for  the  mother’s  confused  and  abashed 
way  of  accounting  for  going  out.  She  should 
not  be  gone  long.  She  had  only  a  little  call 
to  make,  and  so  on.  The  call  was  on  Mr. 
Gurney.  He  had  hardly  done  breakfast, 
when  he  was  told  that  Mrs.  Wharton  wished 
to  speak  with  him  alone. 

When  he  entered  the  study,  Mrs.  Wharton 
seemed  to  be  as  unready  with  her  words  as 
himself ;  and  when  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
he  observed  that  her  hand  was  cold.  She 
said  she  was  well,  however.  Then  came  a 
pause  during  Avhich  the  good  pastor  was 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  the  grate  but  shavings, 
Mrs,  Wharton,  meantime,  was  putting  her 
veil  up  and  down,  and  her  gloves  on  and  off. 
At  last,  with  a  constrained  and  painful  smile, 
she  said  that  she  was  really  ashamed  to  say 
what  she  came  to  say,  but  she  must  say  it ; 
and  she  believed  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Gurney 
had  known  her  long  enough  to  be  aware  that 
she  was  not  subject  to  foolish  fancies  and 
absurd  fears. 

“  No  one  further  from  it,”  he  dropped,  and 
now  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face.  Her  eyes 
fell  under  his,  when  she  went  on. 

“For  some  time  past,  I  have  suffered  from 
a  most  frightful  visitation  in  the  night.” 

“  Visitation  !  What  sort  of  visitation  ?  ” 

She  turned  visibly  cold  while  she  answered 
“  It  was  last  Wednesday  fortnight  that  I 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night — that  is  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  when  it 
was  getting  quite  light,  and  I  saw — ” 

She  choked  a  little,  and  stopped. 

“Well!”  said  Mr.  Gurney,  “What  did 
you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  a  most 
hideous — a  most  detestable  face — gibbering, 
and  making  mouths  at  me.” 

“A  face  I” 

“  Yes ;  I  could  see  only  the  face  (except, 
indeed,  a  hand  upon  the  bedpost),  because  it 
peeped  round  the  bedpost  from  behind  the 
curtain.  The  curtains  are  drawn  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed.” 

She  stole  a  look  at  Mr.  Gurney.  Fie  was 
rolling  his  head  ;  and  there  was  a  working 
j),bout  his  mouth  before  he  asked — 

“  What  time  did  you  sup  that  night  ?  ” 

“Now,”  she  replied,  “you  are  not  going  to 
say,  I  hope,  that  it  was  nightmare.  Most 
people  would ;  but  I  hoped  that  you  knew  me 
better  than  to  suppose  that  I  eat  such  suppers 
as  would  occasion  nightmare,  or  that  I  should 
not  know  nightmare  from  reality.” 
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“  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wharton,  what  else  can 
I  say  ?  ” 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  listen  further, 
before  you  say  anything.” 

He  nodded  and  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  was  true. 

“  I  have  seen  the  same  appearance  on  three 
occasions  since.” 

“  Indeed  !  ” 

“Yes,  on  three  several  nights,  about  the 
same  hour.  And,  since  the  first  appearance, 
my  supper  has  been  merely  a  little  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  glass  of  water.  I  chose  to 
exclude  nightmare,  as  I  would  exclude  any¬ 
thing  whatever  that  could  possibly  cause  an 
appearance  so  horrible.” 

“  What  sort  of  face  is  it  1  ” 

“  Short  and  broad  ; — silly,  and  yet  sly ;  and 
the  features  gibber  and  work, — Oh !  fear¬ 
fully  !  ” 

“  Do  you  hear  it  come  and  go  ?  ” 

“No.  When  I  wake — (and  I  never  used 
to  wake  in  the  night) — it  is  there  :  and  it 
disappears — to  say  the  truth — while  my  eyes 
are  covered  ;  for  I  cannot  meet  its  eyes.  I 
hear  nothing.  When  I  venture  a  glance,  some¬ 
times  it  is  still  there  ;  sometimes  it  is  gone,” 

“  Have  you  missed  any  property  ?  ” 

“No  :  nor  found  any  trace  whatever.  We 
have  lost  nothing  ;  and  there  is  really  not  a 
door  or  window  that  seems  ever  to  have  been 
touched :  not  an  opening  where  any  one  could 
get  in  or  out.” 

“  And  if  there  were,  what  could  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  1 — What  does  your  daughter  say  to  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Wharton,  rising  quickly, 
“  she  does  not,  and  indeed  she  must  not  know 
a  word  of  it.  I  ought  to  have  said,  at  first, 
that  what  I  am  telling  you  is  entirely  in  con¬ 
fidence.  If  I  told  my  daughter,  it  must  then 
go  no  further.  We  could  not  keep  our  ser¬ 
vants  a  week,  if  it  got  out.  And  if  I  should 
want  to  let  my  house,  I  could  not  find  a 
tenant.  The  value  of  the  property  would  go 
down  to  nothing ;  and,  in  justice  to  my 
daughter,  I  must  consider  that ;  for  it  is  to  be 
hers  hereafter.  And  we  could  never  have  a 
guest  to  stay  with  us.  No  one  would  sleep 
in  the  house  a  single  night.  Indeed,  you 
must  not . ” 

“  Well,  well ;  I  will  not  mention  it.  But 
I  don’t  see . ” 

He  paused  ;  and  Mrs.  Wharton  replied  to 
his  thought. 

“It  is  difiicult  to  form  conjectures, — to  say 
anything,  in  such  a  case,  which  does  not 
appear  too  foolish  to  be  uttered.  But  one 
must  have  some  thoughts  ;  and  perhaps — if 
one  can  talk  of  possibilities — it  is  possible 
that  this  appearance  may  be  meant  for  me 
alone  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can  conceal  it  from 

my  daughter . till  I  am  convinced 

whether  it  is  meant  for  me  alone . ” 

“  I  would  soon  try  that,”  observed  Mr. 
Gurney.  Seeing  Mrs.  Wharton  look  wistfully 
at  him,  he  continued, 

“  My  advice  is  that  you  have  your  daughter 


I  sleep  with  you,  after  hearing  your  story.  Try 
whether  she  can  see  this  face.” 

“You  do  not  think  she  would  1” 

“  I  think  she  would  not. — My  dear  friend, 
if  I  were  a  medical  man,  I  could  tell  you  facts 
which  you  are  little  aware  of, — anecdotes  of 
the  strange  tricks  that  our  nerves  play  with 
us  ; — of  delusions  so  like  reality . ” 

“Do  you  think  I  have  not  considered 
that  1  ”  exclaimed  the  poor  lady.  “  Mr. 
Gurney,  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  try 
to  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  four  times  I  have  seen  in  daylight, 
and  when  wide  awake,  and  in  perfect  health, 
what  I  have  said.” 

Mr.  Gurney  was  very  gentle  ;  but,  as  he 
said,  what  could  he  suggest  but  indigestion, 
or  some  such  cause  of  nervous  disturbance  ? 
Yet  his  heart  smote  him  when  his  old  friend 
laid  her  forehead  against  the  mantel-piece, 
and  cried  heartily. 

He  did  all  he  could.  He  tried  indefati- 
gably,  though  in  vain,  to  persuade  her  to  let 
her  daughter  share  the  spectacle  :  and  he 
went,  the  same  day,  when  Miss  Wharton  was 
out  for  her  walk,  and  the  servants  were  at 
dinner,  to  examine  the  house.  He  made  no 
discovery.  The  gratings  of  the  under-ground 
cellars  were  perfect.  The  attics  had  no  trap¬ 
doors  ;  and  the  house  had  no  parapet.  The 
chimneys  were  too  high  and  narrow  for  any 
one  to  get  in  at  the  top.  No  window  or  door 
was  ever  found  unfastened  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Wharton  did  not  think  she  could  engage 
for  courage  enough  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  to 
look  beyond  the  curtains.  Nor  could  she 
promise  not  to  draw  her  curtains.  The  face 
had  never  appeared  within  them  ;  and  they 
seemed  a  sort  of  j^rotection  where  there  was 
no  other. 

Without  having  made  any  promises,  she 
went  so  far  as  to  start  up  in  bed,  the  next 
time  she  saw  the  face.  The  eyes  winked 
horribly  at  her  ;  the  head  nodded — and  was 
gone.  The  beating  of  her  heart  prevented 
her  hearing  anything  that  time  ;  but  once  or 
twice  duriim  the  autumn  she  fancied  she 

o 

heard  a  light  and  swift  footstep  in  the  passage. 
She  always  left  her  room-door  open,  for  the 
sake  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling  of  security 
that  most  people  crave  when  they  shut  and 
bolt  theirs.  If  this  was  a  ghost,  bolts  would 
not  keep  it  out ;  and  she  could  fly  the  more 
easily  through  the  open  door  if  her  terror 
should  become  too  great  to  be  endured  alone. 
For  the  first  time,  she  now  burned  a  night- 
light  in  her  chamber,  as  the  nights  lengthened, 
and  not  a  dim,  flickering  rush  candle,  but  a 
steady  wax-light.  She  knew  that  her  daugh¬ 
ter  wondered  at  the  strange  extravagance  ; 
but  she  could  not  bear  darkness,  or  a  very 
feeble  light,  when  the  thing  might  be  behind 
the  curtain. 

Throughout  October  the  visits  were  almost 
nightly.  In  the  first  week  in  November  they 
suddenly  ceased  ;  and  so  many  weeks  passed 
away  without  a  return,  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
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began  to  be  a  little  alarmed  about  her  own 
wits,  and  to  ask  herself  whether,  after  all,  it 
was  not  possible  that  this  was  a  trick  of  the 
nerves.  One  night  in  January,  that  doubt, 
at  least,  was  settled  ;  for  there,  at  the  same 
bedpost,  was  the  same  face.  Mrs.  Wharton 
was  now,  after  this  interval,  subdued  at  once. 
She  had  borne,  for  half-a-year,  her  pastor’s 
suspicions  of  her  digestion  and  of  her  wisdom, 
and  now,  she  really  wanted  sympathy.  She 
let  him  tell  her  daughter  (let  him,  rather 
than  tell  it  herself,  because  he  could  make 
light  of  it,  and  she  could  not) ;  and  she  gladly 
agreed  to  let  her  daughter  sleep  with  her. 
For  long,  she  gained  nothing  by  it.  During 
the  whole  fortnight  that  the  visits  now  con¬ 
tinued,  Miss  Wharton  never  once  saw  the 
face.  She  tried  to  wake  the  moment  her 
mother  touched  her ;  she  tried  to  keep  awake ; 
but  she  never  saw  the  face :  and  after  that 
fortnight,  it  did  not  come  again  till  April. 

One  bright  May  dawn,  she  saw  it.  Her 
mother  pulled  her  wrist,  and,  she  waked  up 
to  a  sight  which  burned  itself  in  upon  her 
brain.  She  suppressed  a  shriek  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  she  could  not  tell  Mr.  Gurney  of 
it  afterwards,  without  tears.  She  wanted 
that  day  to  leave  the  house  immediately ;  but 
the  thought  of  her  mother’s  long-suffering 
with  this  horror,  the  consideration  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  declaring  themselves 
ffhost-seers  in  the  town,  and  of  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  their  property,  and  of  the  harm¬ 
lessness  of  the  ghost,  induced  her  to  summon 
up  her  courage,  and  bear  on.  She  did  more. 
When  a  little  inured,  she  one  night  sprang 
out  of  bed,  rushed  round  the  foot  of  it,  and 
out  upon  the  landing.  The  stairs  were  still 
dim  in  the  dawn  ;  but  she  was  confident  that 
she  saw  something  moving  there  —  passing 
down  to  the  hall.  As  soon  as  she  «ould  make 
the  servants  attend  her,  she  told  them  she 
believed  somebody  was  in  the  house ;  and  all 
the  four  women — ^two  ladies  and  two  maids — ' 
went,  armed  with  pokers  and  shovels,  and 
examined  the  whole  house.  They  found 
nothing,  neither  in  the  chimneys,  nor  under 
the  beds,  nor  in  any  closet — nothing,  from 
cellar  to  attic.  And  when  the  maids  had 
recovered  a  little,  they  agreed  what  a  tire¬ 
some  and  wearying  thing  it  was  when  ladies 
took  fancies.  This  was  only  their  first  night 
of  disturbance.  Miss  Wliarton  called  them 
up  three  times  more  ;  and  then  she  gave 
the  matter  up.  The  seiwants  thought  her 
strangely  altered,  and  wished  she  might  not 
be  going  to  be  ill. 

Tlius  matters  went  on  for  some  years.  The 
oddest  thing  was  the  periodicity  of  the  visits. 
In  wdnter  they  were  rare ;  but  there  was 
gFiierally  a  short  series  in  or  about  January, 
after  which  they  ceased  till  the  end  of  March, 
or  the  beginning  of  April.  They  went  on 
through  nearly  the  whole  summer,  with  one 
or  two  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight.  The 
servants  never  suspected  even  the  existence  of 
the  mystery.  Their  ladies  never  mentioned 


it ;  and  no  article  was  ever  displaced  at  night. 
The  ladies  became  in  time  so  accustomed  to 
the  appearance  as  to  bear  it  almost  without 
uneasiness.  It  occurred  to  them  sometimes, 
how  odd  it  was  to  be  living  under  the  weight 
of  such  a  mystery  ;  and  they  were  silent  when 
ghosts  were  talked  about,  and  felt  and  looked 
very  serious  when  they  were  laughed  at :  but 
their  alarm  had  subsided.  The  Thing  never 
did  them  any  harm ;  and  they  had  now  got 
merely  to  open  drowsy  eyes,  to  see  if  it  was 
there  ;  and  to  drop  asleep  the  moment  it  was 
there  no  longer.  This  may  seem  strange  to 
those  who  have  not  (and  also  to  those  who 
have,)  seen  ghosts  ;  but  we  none  of  us  know 
what  we  may  come  to  ;  and  these  two  ladies 
reached  the  point  of  turning  their  heads  on 
their  pillows,  without  much  beating  of  the 
heart,  under  the  gibbering  of  a  hideous  ghost. 

One  circumstance  worth  noting  is,  that  the 
Thing  once  spoke.  After  one  of  its  mocking 
nods,  it  said,  “  I  come  to  see  you  whenever  I 
please.”  When  Mr.  Gurney  was  told  this,  he 
asked  whether  the  language  was  English,  and 
what  sort  of  English  it  was.  It  must  have 
been  English,  as  the  ladies  did  not  observe 
anything  remarkable.  As  to  the  dialect,  it 
had  made  no  particular  impression  upon  them, 
but  when  they  came  to  remember  and  consider, 
they  thought  it  must  have  been  the  broad 
dialect  of  the  district,  which  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  hear  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
streets  and  f»hops,  every  day.  This  was  all. 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  nightly  visitations, 
no  explanation — no  new  evidence — occurred 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Gurney  was  not  fond 
of  being  puzzled.  His  plan  was  to  dismiss 
from  his  mind  what  puzzled  him.  He  seldom 
inquired  after  the  ghost ;  and  when  he  did, 
he  always  received  the  same  answer. 

One  morning,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  Mr. 
Gurney  called  to  ask  the  ladies  if  they  would 
like  to  join  a  party  to  see  a  glasshouse.  The 
residents  of  manufacturing  towns  cannot 
intrude  in  such  places  at  their  owm  pleasure, 
but  (as  is  well  known)  take  their  opportunity 
when  an  arrival  of  strangers,  or  other  such 
occasion,  opens  the  doors  of  any  manufactory. 
Mr.  Gurney  was  the  first  man  in  the  town, 
in  regard  to  doing  the  honours  of  it.  All 
strangers  were  introduced  to  him ;  and  the 
doors  of  all  show-places  flew  open  before  him. 
He  was  wont  to  invite  his  friends  in  turn  to 
accompany  him  and  his  party  of  strangers  to 
these  show-places  ;  and  he  now  invited  the 
Whartons  to  the  glasshouse.  Miss  Wharton 
was  unavoidably  engaged  at  the  school,  but 
her  mother  went. 

When  the  whole  party  were  standing  near 
one  of  the  furnaces,  observing  the  coarsest 
kind  of  glass  blowing — ^that  of  green-glass 
bottles — Mrs.  Wharton  suddenly  seized  Mr. 
Gurney’s  arm  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  pointed,  past  the  glare,  to  a  figure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  furnace. 

“  That ’s  the  face  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  great 
agitation ;  “  Keep  quiet,  and  pull  down  your 
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veil,”  said  Mr.  Gurney  in  her  ear.  She  drew 
back  into  the  shadow,  and  let  down  her  veil, 
feeling  scarcely  able  to  stand.  Mr.  Gurney 
did  not  offer  her  an  arm  ;  he  had  something 
else  to  do. 

“  Who  is  that  man  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  the 
foreman,  who  was  showman  at  the  moment. 
The  man  inquired  about  looked  scarcely 
human.  He  was  stunted  in  figure,  large  in 
face,  and  hideous, — making  all  allowance  for 
the  puffing  out  of  his  cheeks,  as  he  blew  vigo¬ 
rously  at  the  end  of  the  long  pipe  he  was 
twirling  in  his  baboon-like  hands. 

“  That  poor  fellow,  sir  ?  His  name  is 
Middleton.  He  is  a  half-wit, — indeed,  very 
nearly  a  complete  idiot.  He  is  just  able  to 
do  what  you  see — blow  the  coarsest  sort  of 
glass.” 

Mr.  Gurney  wished  to  speak  with  him ; 
and  the  poor  creature  was  summoned.  He 
came,  grinning ;  and  he  grinned  yet  more 
when  he  was  requested  to  show  the  glass¬ 
house  to  the  gentleman.  Mrs.  Wharton,  with 
her  veil  down,  hung  on  her  friend’s  arm  ;  and 
they  followed  the  idiot,  who  was  remarkably 
light-footed  (for  a  wonder),  to  the  place  he 
was  most  fond  of.  He  took  them  down  to 
the  aimeahng  chamber ;  and  then  he  observed 
that  it  was  “a  nice  warm  place  o’  nights.” 
Being  asked  how  he  knew  that,  he  began 
pointing  with  his  finger  at  Mrs.  Wharton, 
and  peeping  under  her  bonnet.  Being  advised 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  she  raised  her  veil ; 
and  he  sniggled  and  giggled,  and  said  he  had 
seen  her  many  a  time  when  she  was  asleep, 
and  many  a  time  when  she  was  awake  ;  and 
another  lady  too,  who  was  not  there.  He 
hid  himself  down  here  when  the  other  men 
went  away — it  was  so  warm  !  and  then  he 
could  go  when  he  pleased,  and  see  “her  there,” 
and  the  other,  when  they  were  asleep.  Mr. 
Gurney  enticed  him  to  whisper  how  he 
managed  it ;  and  then,  with  an  air  of  silly 
cunning,  he  showed  a  little  square  trap-door 
in  the  wall,  close  by  the  floor,  through  which 
he  said  he  passed.  It  seemed  too  small  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  he  crept  in  and  out  again. 
On  the  other  side,  he  declared,  was  Mrs. 
‘\Vharton’s  cellar.  It  was  so.  Far  distant  as 
the  glasshouse  seemed  from  her  house,  it  ran 
back  so  far,  the  cellar  running  back  also, 
that  they  met.  No  time  was  lost  in  sending 
round  to  the  cellar ;  and,  by  a  conversation 
held  through  the  trap-door,  it  was  ascertained 
that  when  Mrs.  Wharton’s  stock  of  coals  was 
low,  that  is,  in  summer,  and  before  a  fresh 
supply  came  in  in  mid-winter,  Middleton 
could  get  in,  and  did  get  in,  almost  every 
night.  When  he  did  not  appear,  it  was  only 
because  the  coals  covered  the  trap-door. 

Who  shall  say  with  what  satisfaction  the 
ladies  watched  the  nailing  up  of  the  trap¬ 
door,  and  with  what  a  sense  of  blissful  com¬ 
fort  they  retired  to  rest  henceforth  ?  Who 
shall  estimate  the  complacency  of  the  good 
clergyman  at  this  complete  solution  of  the 
greatest  mystery  he  had  ever  encountered  ? 


Who  will  not  honour  the  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  ladies,  and  rejoice  that  their 
dwelling  escaped  the  evil  reputation  of  being 
a  Haunted  House  ?  Lastly,  who  will  not  say 
that  most  of  the  goblin  tales  extant  may,  it 
inquired  into,  be  as  easily  accounted  for  as 
that  appertaining  to  the  good  Mrs.  Wharton  ; 
which  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  ghost 
stories  :^it  is  perfectly  and  literally  true. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  A  “QUIET”  STREET. 

Sir, — ^Your  article  in  a  recent  number,  on 
the  subject  of  street  music,  was  very  good  as 
far  as  it  went.  But  I  have  this  fault  to  find 
with  it,  that  it  leaves  untouched  a  series  of 
nuisances  which  are  much  more  awful  and 
heart-rending  than  those  which  it  attempts  to 
describe.  Somebody  must  start  up  to  be  the 
Cobden  of  these  abuses.  Somebody  must 
arise  to  put  them  down,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  I  venture  to  offer  myself  on  the 
shrine  of  my  suffering  country. 

Three  days  ago.  Sir,  I  returned  to  town  with 
my  friend  and  collaborateur,  Jones.  We  are 
writing  a  three  act  drama  of  intense  and  ap* 
palling  interest ;  and  have,  for  certain  reasons, 
been  spending  a  fortnight  in  Paris.  On  our 
return  to  London  we  agreed  to  pick  out  some 
quiet  lodging  where,  undisturbed  by  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  we  might  continue 
our  work  without  molestation.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  we  fixed  upon  one  of  the  streets  running 
from  the  Strand  to  the  river,  which  by  their 
quiet  air  and  secluded  appearance,  invite  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by,  and  seem  to  pro¬ 
mise  an  eternal  repose.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  in  some  of  these  streets 
— I  allude,  of  course,  to  Craven  Street,  Norfolk 
Street,  Cecil  Street,  and  their  parallels — grass 
actually  grows.  In  Cecil  Street  we  secured  a 
convenient  two-pair  front ;  and,  moving  in 
there  with  our  carpet-bags,  indulged  in  dreams 
of  the  success  which  we  were  about  to  achieve. 
We  drew  out  the  career  of  the  ruffian,  killed 
him  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  made  puns 
for  the  comic  characters,  wept  over  the 
suffering  heroine,  and  determining  to  set  to 
work  betimes  the  next  morning,  went  to  bed 
early. 

Well,  Sir,  no  sooner  had  the  breakfast 
things  been  cleared  away,  and  we  were  engaged 
upon  the  opening  scene — a  chorus  of  Peasants 
and  Peasantesses,  I  need  hardly  say — than  we 
were  alarmed  by  a  frightful  noise  outside  the 
window.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  our 
work  while  it  lasted,  so  I  went  to  the  window 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  WiU  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  ?  Three  individuals  were  standing  on 
each  other’s  heads,  and  from  each  of  the  arms 
of  the  topmost,  two  infants  of  tender  years 
were  suspended.  A  mob  of  butcher  boys, 
servant-maids,  policemen,  and  other  unem¬ 
ployed  persons,  were  shouting  with  rapturous 
applause  around  them.  The  imminent  peril 
of  our  melodrama  demanded  that  we  should  do 
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sometliing  vigorous.  We  accordingly  sent  out 
the  servant-of-all-work,  as  a  deputation,  with  a 
shilling,  and  a  request  that  they  would  “  move 
on,”  as  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  house 
afflicted  with  lumbago.  It  had  the  desired 
effect — the  donative,  not  the  message — and 
we  thought  we  were  free. 

Fallacious  hope  ! 

We  had  scarcely  set  to  work  again,  and 
had  got  one  of  the  peasants  in  the  drama  upon 
his  knees,  offering  a  rose  to  his  beloved,  and 
pointing  to  a  distant  cottage  on  the  Rhine, 
when  a  more  terrible  noise  invaded  our  ears. 
This  time  it  was  a  “  Punch,”  to  which  a  retired 
half-pay  officer  and  his  family  in  the  first-floor 
front  are  partial,  and  which  had  come,  by 
their  express  orders,  to  perform  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  hahitues  of  this  kind  of  exhi- 
tion,  gathered  round  in  dense  array  to  witness 
their  favourite  performance,  and  there  we 
W'ere,  stopped  again  for  a  full  half-hour.  But 
everything  must  have  an  end,  and  the 
“  Punch  ”  at  length  departed  amidst  our  sup¬ 
pressed  maledictions.  With  difficulty,  indeed, 
was  my  heroic  friend  Jones  prevented  from 
rushing  out  and  administering  a  kick  to  the 
dog  Toby  who,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  had 
added  ten-fold  to  our  agony,  and  contributed 
to  the  horror  which,  for  my  part,  I  have 
always  felt  for  precocious  animals. 

Well,  Sir,  we  had  no  sooner  congratulated 
ourselves  on  the  termination  of  this  disgraceful 
scene,  when  an  individual  habited  in  a  Turkish 
garb  came  into  the  street,  to  swallow  a  sword 
and  to  balance  a  walking-stick  on  his  copper- 
coloured  nose.  Neither  sixpences,  nor  shillings, 
nor  protestations,  could  get  rid  of  this  infernal 
Oriental,  who — in  perfectly  good  English — 
informed  us  that  he  had  not  been  that  way 
for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  that  he  really  must 
perform.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  requested 
him  to  retire — if  not  to  his  own  country,  and 
the  smiling  babes  he  had  left  behind  him 
either  in  Damascus  or  in  Houndsditch — at  all 
events,  lower  down  the  street.  He  was  in¬ 
exorable,  and  for  full  twenty  minutes  large 
pebbles  and  other  heavy  articles  seemed  to 
disappear  down  his  capacions  throat,  and 
were  brought  up  again  before  our  reluctant 
eyes. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  Hindoo  chieftain 
who  danced  the  national  war -dance,  howling 
at  the  same  time  the  national  war- song — upon 
a  deal  plank,  two  feet  square. 

I  shall  not  prolong  this  painful  subject  much 
further.  At  half-past  one,  we  had  a  Fan¬ 
toccini  ;  at  three,  a  performance  of  Ethiopian 
serenaders  ;  at  four,  a  select  band  of  Scottish 
youths,  to  execute  the  fling  ;  interspersed  at 
intervals  with  barrel-organs,  organs  upon 
wheels,  brass  bands,  violinists,  flute-players, 
and  every  other  kind  of  known  and  unknown 
musicians.  Now,  Sir,  just  to  show  you  the 
effect  that  these  accursed  artists  have  had 
upon  one  of  the  most  promising  dramatic 
pieces  of  the  season,  take  this  passage  as  I 
find  it  written  in  my  MS. : — 


Bertram.  Beloved  Anna,  cast  not  upon  me  that 
contemptuous  look.  The  false  Ferdinand  loves 
thee  not.  Oh  !  say,  charmer,  wilt  thou  be  mine  1 

A7ma  (sobbing  tenderly).  Curse  that  Turk  !  ! 

I  could  put  up  with  barrel-organs.  I  could 
bring  myself  to  suffer,  almost  without  re¬ 
pining,  under  “  Lucy  Long.”  I  could  even  en¬ 
dure  “  Trab  Trab.”  But  to  be  molested  with 
these  Punches  and  Eastern  performers  is  too 
much  for  me.  To  watch  one  of  these  Abo¬ 
rigines  (I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  an  Aborigo) 
tearing  his  hair  and  making  pretence  to 
munch  his  enemies ;  to  hear  the  particulars 
of  the  last  half-dozen  burglaries  and  murders 
shouted  under  my  very  nose  ;  to  listen  to  a 
man  and  six  small  children  bellowing  at  the 
tops  of  their  stentorian  voices  that  they  have 
not  partaken  of  food  for  three  days,  and  are 
ready  to  drop  down  with  exhaustion.  All  this 
is  too  much  for  me.  It  occasions,  in  the 
sensitive  mind  of  a  melo-dramatist,  a  degree 
of  phrenzy  that  makes  him  ready  to  tear  his 
hair,  like  the  Aborigo  ;  to  yell,  like  the 
whooping  Indian ;  to  drop  down,  like  the 
fatherless  and  motherless  children  and  their 
exhausted  but  strong-voiced  parents. 

Is  there  no  law.  Sir,  to  protect  these  un- 
happy  streets  from  the  vagrants  who  infest 
them  ?  No  international  treaty  to  compel 
Oriental  nations  to  keep  their  jugglers  and 
curiosities  to  themselves?  No  untenanted 
patent-theatre  where  Punch  and  Judy,  and 
Fantoccini,  might  find  a  secure  retreat  ?  No 
policeman  lying  in  ambush  in  a  larder,  ready 
to  spring  out  upon  the  offenders  ? 

My  mind  is  made  up.  I  shall  take  a 
lodging  in  the  most  cab-frequented  street  that 
I  can  find,  and  compose  my  master-piece 
there. 

Even  as  I  write,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
are  stealing  upon  me,  I  observe  an  individual 
advancing  slowly  out  of  the  Strand  with  a 
huge  drum  and  a  fife.  Two  other  miscreants 
are  following  him,  wrapped  up  in  large  great¬ 
coats.  A  secret  presentiment  tells  me  that 
the  wretches  are  about  to  throw  off  their 
great-coats  and  stand  upon  their  heads  in 
front  of  my  window.  I  can,  consequently, 
write  no  more,  but  must  remain. 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  and  afflicted  Servant, 

John  Smith,  Dramatic  Author. 

Cecil  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  COW  WITH  THE  IRON  TAIL. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, — and  the 
Cow  with  the  Iron  Tail  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  the  day  wdth  her  accustomed  sto¬ 
lidity.  Standing  bolt  upright,  at  the  end  of  a 
dusky  court-yard,  where  day-break  found  it 
very  difficult  to  penetrate,  she  submitted  to 
the  seizure  of  her  iron  tail  by  a  sturdy  Welsh 
girl,  and  as  it  was  raised  up  and  down,  she 
spouted  forth  from  her  innocent  nozzle  a  con¬ 
scientious  stream  of  water  into  the  unconsci- 
entious  vessels  of  Mr.  William  Yawl,  the 
dairyman,  whose  neat  little  shop  was  situated 
at  a  convenient  distance.  This  shop,  or  dairy, 
had  a  low-fronted  window,  in  which  were  seen 
several  tin  cans,  ranged  round  a  small  slant¬ 
ing  board,  whereon  appeared  the  portrait  of 
a  red  and  white  cow,  between  whose  legs  and 
the  window  glass  was  thrust  a  little  basket, 
containing  five  eggs  and  a  cobweb.  A  gera¬ 
nium,  with  a  few  dusty  leaves  and  a  very  red 
pot,  was  placed  in  the  background.  Over  the 
ledge  of  the  door  stood  a  small  field-gate, 
originally  painted  white,  but  being  made  of 
tin,  it  had  several  stains  of  rust  running 
down  the  bars,  and  had  also  lost  somewhat 
of  its  original  shape  and  attitude.  Into  this 
door  came  hurrying  a  Welsh  girl,  with  two 
wooden  pails,  just  filled  from  the  Cow  with 
the  Iron  Tail,  standing  bolt  upright  in  Pump 
Court,  Skarton’s  Buildings,  High  Holborn. 
The  girl  was  soon  followed  by  a  boy,  who 
brought  a  large  pitcher  full  of  water.  He 
jostled  the  girl  in  the  narrow  passage,  as  she 
was  bustling  forth  again  with  her  pails  for  a 
fresh  supply ;  and  this  went  on  until  the 
quantity  required  had  been  obtained. 

Between  the  Dairy  of  Mr.  William  Yawl 
and  Pump  Court,  there  intervened  an  alley,  a 
mews,  and  a  narrow  street.  At  the  corner  of 
the  latter,  and  commanding  a  peep  down  the 
alley,  and  a  squint  round  the  mews,  perched 
the  thin,  three-windowed  house — one  window 
standing  on  the  top  of  another — of  Mr.  Tim 
Slivers,  the  barber,  whose  blue-and-white 
sign-pole  projected  from  his  second  window, 
so  as  to  attract  customers  at  right  angles, 
acute  angles,  obtuse  angles,  and  from  over- 
the-way.  Mr.  Yawl’s  water  business  being 
over,  he  had  hurried  off  to  Newgate  Market, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  back,  at  long  strides, 
with  something  large  and  soft,  cai'efully 


folded  up  in  a  bundle-handkerchief.  When,  as 
he  was  passing  the  corner  just  described,  out 
bolted  Mr.  Tim  Slivers  upon  him — though  the 
shutters  of  his  shop  were  not  down — and 
seized  him  by  the  coat-tail. 

“  Stop  !  ”  said  Tim. 

“Oh,  good  morning,  Mr.  Slivers,”  said 
Yawl,  much  startled  and  embarrassed ;  “  I  did 
not  think  you  ever  got  up  so  soon.” 

“Never  you  mind  about  that,”  answered 
Mr.  Slivers,  keeping  his  hold  on  the  coat-tail. 
“  I ’m  up  too  early  for  you,  it  seems  and  he 
gave  a  knowing,  and  rather  malicious  smiling 
look  at  the  large,  soft  bundle  under  Mr. 
Yawl’s  right  arm. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  cried  the  alarmed 
dairyman. 

“Just  this,”  said  Mr.  Slivers.  “You’ve 
left  my  easy-shaving  shop  for  the  oyster- 
knife  scraping  of  Podgy  Green,  and  I  won’t 
stand  it.  Mark  that !  One  thing  more,” — 
and  Mr.  Tim  Slivers  raised  his  forefinger — 
“  I  ’ll  peach  !  ”  Uttering  this  dreadful  word, 
he  lowered  the  tip  of  his  forefinger,  and, 
poking  it  deep  into  the  surface  of  the  yielding 
bundle,  gave  a  wicked  grin,  and  ran  back  into 
his  dark  doorway. 

The  face  of  Mr.  William  Yawl  turned  as 
pale  as  one  of  his  own  milk-pans,  as  he  stood, 
staring  stupidly  at  the  dark  doorway  into 
which  Slivers  had  just  skipped  out  of  sight. 
He  next  looked  down  at  his  bundle,  glancing 
all  over  it,  to  see  if  any  aperture  had  betrayed 
its  contents.  No  aperture  of  any  kind  was 
visible,  and  he  slowly  turned  aside,  and  bent 
his  way  to  his  Dairy  with  oppressed  and 
anxious  feelings.  His  batch  of  milk  sent  out 
that  morning  was  a  failare  :  it  was  more  than 
usual  in  quantity,  but  not  of  its  usual  good 
colour,  and  had,  if  attentively  considered 
before  mixing  it  in  tea  or  coffee,  a  very  queer, 
and,  to  the  uninitiated,  an  inexplicable  twang. 
Apprehension  —  nervousness  —  that  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Yawl  was  unable  to  eat  any  breakfast ; 
and  after  many  hesitations  during  an  hour 
and  a-half,  he  bent  his  tremulous  steps 
towards  the  threatening  pole  of  Mr.  Tim 
Slivers,  and  entering  the  shop,  announced, 
with  a  foolish  smile,  intended  to  be  easy  and 
cordial,  that  he  had  come  to  be  shaved. 

“  So  then,  at  last,  you  really  do  want  shav¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Slivers,  assiduously  continuing 
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liis  work  of  stropping  a  razor,  wliicli  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  long  strop,  the  top  of 
which  was  nailed  half-way  np  the  wall,  while 
he  held  the  other  end  in  his  hand,  drawing 
out  the  leather  to  the  proj^er  angle  of  tension. 

:  “Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Yawl,  putting  up  his 

hand  to  his  chin,  with  a  weak  attempt  at 
'  understanding  the  irony  of  Mr.  Slivers  in  a 
I  literal  sense,  “Yes,  Sir  ;  I  think  I  do.” 
j  “Oh,  3"ou  do,  do  you?  Well,  then,  now 
'I  I’m  ready  for  you.  Sit  down.  Lean  back. 

I  Easy,  you  know,  as  usual.  Don’t  sit  so  stiff. 

;  There — quite  with  your  back  against  the  back 
j  of  the  shaving -chair.  My  lather ’s  not  hot — 

I  don’t  flinch.  So — ah' — ahem  !  Cold  morning, 
this  morning  —  early,  I  mean.”  Here  he 
i  adjusted  the  white  cloth  beneath  his  patient’s 
!  chin. 

i  “  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Yawl ;  “  it  was  rather 
I  cold  ; — not  so  very,  neither.” 

I  “  Butchers’  markets  usually  is  cold,”  re- 
'  marked  Mr.  Slivers,  tucking  the  cloth  in 
round  the  throat,  “  ’specially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning.  So  much  stone,  and 
wet.  Ahem  !  Hope  you  got  a  good  lot  of 
sheep’s  brains  ?  ” 

“  Sheep’s  nonsense  !  What  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Slivers  ?  ” 

“  What  you  had  in  your  bundle,  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  felt  ’em,  you  know — poked  my  finger 
!  into  the  soft  plumpness  of  the  hangkercher. 
]j  I  know’d  it  was  sheep’s  brains,  directly  I 
;  saw  you.” 

j  “  No  such  thing,  Sir !  ”  said  Mr.  Yav/1, 
j  trying  to  look  bold  and  offended,  and  avoiding 
I  the  advancing  hand  of  his  operator, 
j  “Well,  bullocks’,  then,” 

!  “No,  Mr.  Slivers,  nor  bullocks’,  neither. 

I  Yfhy  should  I — ”  There  he  stopped, 
j  “  Then,”  said  Mr.  Slivers,  with  a  confident 
i  tone,  beginning  to  apply  the  lather,  “  it  was 
calves’ — yes,  calves’  brains  for  breakfast,  and 
I  a  good  thing  too,  ain’t  they  ?  ” 

I  “For  those  who  like  them,”  replied  Mr. 

I  Yawl,  guardedly. 

I  “  We  must  learn  to  like  them,  anyhow,” 

;  said  the  persevering  baiher,  “both  at  break- 
■  fast  and  tea,  considering  we  can’t  get  our 

;  milh  good  without  some  such  thing.  Come,  I 

know  ail  about  it.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  you  know,”  said  poor 
Mr.  Yawl,  his  face  becoming  as  white  and 
quivering  as  curds  and  whey  ;  “  it ’s  nothmg 
to  me  what  other  dairymen  do.” 

“  ’Course  not ;  you  can’t  help  what  they  do. 
I  say  so.  Hold  up  your  chin  !  They  send  to 
'  the  Cow  with  the  Iron  Tail,  and  they  mix  a 
pint  at  least — some  on  ’em  a  pint  and  a-half, 

;  or  more — to  every  quart  of  milk.  Hold  up 
your  chin  a  leetle  higher.  Then  the  milk, 
you  know,  looks  too  thin,  so  they  beats 
up  the  brains  in  a  mortar — calves’  brains  is 
best,  because  it  comes  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
a  cow — and  when  they  are  well  worked  up, 
and  mixed  with  the  milk,  they  give  it  the 
tluckness  it  has  lost,  and  restore  its  colour. 
Chin  up — I  can’t  cleverly  get  at  you,  if  you 


point  your  nose  down  at  your  toe,  in  that 
way.  Then,  there ’s  some  as  uses  chalk,  or 
whiting,  to  whiten  the  water  they  put ; 
and  flour,  starch,  and  size,  to  keep  up  the 
substance,  and  perwent  the  ^  milk  ’  from  look¬ 
ing  thin  ;  and  lastly,  they  go  to  a  secret 
doctor’s,  and  buy  a  set  of  dusky  orange-red 
balls,  made  of  mysterious  stuffj  which,  being 
well  worked  round,  melts  gradually,  and  gives 
the  nice  yellowish  tint  what ’s  wanted.  And 
I  have  heard — I  accuse  nobody  in  particular — ' 
that  when  a  nice  froth  is  wanted  to  the  top, 
they  sometimes  throw  in  a  number  of  snails, 
stir  them  round  and  round,  and  then  strain 
them  off,  so  that  nobody ’s  none  the  wiser.” 

“  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Yawl,  “  I  never  did  any  such  thing  ;  and  I ’d 
send  away  any  servant  or  boy  of  mine,  as 
hinted  at  such — that  I  would.”  And  Mr. 
Yawl  rose  to  his  full  height,  with  the  white 
cloth  still  close  round  his  throat,  and  hanging 
down. 

“  Dont’t  get  up  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Slivers,  “  seiz¬ 
ing  his  victim  by  the  shoulders,  and  bumping 
him  down  upon  the  hard,  wooden-seated 
chair,  “  Why  do  you  get  up  ?  ” 

“Why,  have’nt  you  done  both  sides?” 
inquired  Mr.  Yawl. 

“  Yes  ;  to  be  sure  I  have  said  Mr.  Slivers, 
wiping  his  patient’s  face  with  a  wet  towel ; 
“  but  your  hair  is  in  a  shocking  state— quite 
neglected-’ — all  comes  of  your  leaving  me  for 
that  infamous  quack.  Podgy  Green,  because 
he  took  more  milk  of  you.  Now,  sit  still. 
You  must  be  cut  and  curled.” 

Mr.  William  Yawl  groaned  inwardly,  and 
repeated  to  himself  a  melo-dramatic  line 
he  had  recently  heard  at  a  saloon  theatre — 
“  I  am — I  feel  it — in  this  villain’s  power  !  ” 

“You,  see,”  pursued  Mr.  Tim  Slivers,  ap¬ 
plying  his  large  comb  with  provoking  compo¬ 
sure,  and  opening  the  jaws  of  his  scissors  to 
their  full  width,  as  he  stood  astride  in  front 
of  his  man,  “You  see,  it  can’t  be  pure  milk 
as  we  all  drink,  and  I  ’ll  show  you.  how  it 
can’t  be.  Say  there ’s  two  millions  and  more 
of  us  here  in  London ;  and  suppose  each 
person,  on  the  average,  takes  half-a-pint.  of 
milk  a-day — ” 

“  But  they  don’t  do  it,”  interposed  Mr. 
Yawl,  “  that ’s  much  too  high  a  hestimate. 
Half-a-pint ! — I  wish  they  did.” 

“And  so  they  do,”  proceeded  the  un¬ 
conquerable  Slivers  ;  “  there ’s  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  morning — good  ;  and  there ’s  tea  and 
coffee  in  the  evening — good.  But  besides 
this — ^mind,  1  said  one  with  another — th(!re ’s 
bread-and-milk  for  breakfast,  and  paps,  and 
bottles  of  milk  for  hinfants,  and  there ’s  pies 
and  puddings,  and  cakes,  blue-monge  and 
custards,  and  soups  and  sarces,  and  diet  for 
the  sick,  and  cui'ds  and  way,  and  milk  punch, 
and  rum-and-milk — nice  thing,  you  know — 
and  sometimes  a  bath  of  milk,  for  those  as 
can’t  swallow  : — ^nourishment  gets  through  the 
pores,  my  boy  !  ” — and  smack  closed  the  jaws 
of  the  scissors  with  the  last  word,  and  down 
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fell  a  great  tuft  of  Mr.  William  Yawl’s  liaii'® 
upon  the  upper  leather  of  liis  left  boot. 

Mr.  Yawl  looked  down  at  the  tuft  of  hair 
but  said  nothing. 

“  Pray,  how  many  milch  cows  are  there 
among  all  the  cowkeepers  that  supply  milk  for 
all  London  ?  ”  next  demanded  Mr.  Slivers. 

“  A  great  many,”  replied  Yawl,  brightening 
up,  “  I  dare  say  a  matter  of  twenty  thousand.” 

“  Now,”  proceeded  Slivers,  again  gathering 
up  a  still  larger  tuft  of  hair  to  his  comb,  and 
expanding  the  blades  of  the  scissors  to  their 
utmost  gape,  “  now,  half-a-pint  a  day  for  two 
millions  of  people  amounts  to  five  hundred 
thousand  quarts ;  to  obtain  which  we  must 
have  fifty  thousand  cows,  each  producing,  on 
an  average,  ten  quarts  a  day.  So,  you  see, 
according  to  Corker,  we’re  thirty  thousand 
cows  short  of  our  proper  complement — 
and  the  milk  of  all  these  has  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Cow  Avith  the  Iron — Tail,  my  boy  !  ” — 
and  off  went  the  second  great  tuft  of  hair,  and 
fell  close  beside  his  shorn  companion  on  the 
boot. 

“  And  ]Dray,  where  did  you  learn  all  this  ?  ” 
enquired  Mr.  Yawl,  in  a  quailing  voice. 
“Who  told  you  all  these  things  1 — ^though  it ’s 
nothing  to  me,  you  know — I ’m  not  a  cow- 
keeper.” 

“To  be  sure  you  ain’t.  I  know  that  very 
— very — very  ” — (here  JMr.  Slivers  performed 
a  straddle-dance  round  his  victim,  operating 
most  vigorously  with  his  comb  and  scissors) 
— veiy — very  well,  you  see.  But  there ’s  a 
knowing  old  fellow  comes  here  to  be  shaved 
twice  a  week,  and  I  was  telling  him  of  your 
leaving  me  for  old  Podgy  Green,  and  so  we 
got  a-talking  of  milk  and  cows,  and  then  he 
blew  up  the  whole  concern.” 

“  This  was  Corker,  as  you  spoke  of,  I 
suppose  ;  he ’d  better  have  minded  his  own 
business,”  said  Mr.  Yawl. 

“  No,”  retorted  Slivers,  making  his  scissors 
gape  up  to  the  very  eye,  “  it  was  not  Corker  ; 
it  was  old  Dignum,  your  landlord,  to  whom 
you  owe  three  quarters’  rent,” — and  clash 
went  the  scissors  in  their  final  performance. 

It  was  true ;  Mr.  Yawl  did  owe  three 
quarters  :  and  he  remained  moodily  specu¬ 
lating  on  his  fallen  tufts,  bunches,  and  short 
ends  of  hair,  as  they  lay  scattered  around  his 
boots,  while  Slivers  amused  himself  by  twist¬ 
ing  up  smoking  paper  with  a  pair  of  hot 
curling-irons. 

“Bless  you,”  resumed  the  inexorable  barber, 
“  what  I  have  said  isn’t  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  old  Dignum  told  me.  The  management 
of  London  cows  is  certainly  very  curious — 
and  heddyfying.” 

“  You  know  I ’m  not  a  cow-keeper  !  ”  in¬ 
terrupted  Mr.  Y awl,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

“  I  know  you  ’re  not,”  said  Mr.  Shvers — 
“  don’t  flinch  so  ! — the  irons  ain’t  too  hot.  I 
am  aware  as  you  don’t  keep  cows,  and  don’t 
know  much  of  such  things  as  I ’m  going  to 
tell  you  ;  but  you  ought  to  know — it ’s  very 
much  your  interest  to  know.  Don’t  flinch  so, 

I  say.  First,  as  to  the  purchase.  Poor,  lean, 
mangy,  ovef-druv,  feverish  cows  are  bought 
cheap  at  Smithfield.  That ’s  bad,  to  begin 
with,  ain’t  it  ?  But  suppose  the  cows  as  are 
bought,  turn  out  to  be  decent  kind  of  animals,  i 
mark  what  sort  of  life  they  soon  have  to  lead,  j 
A  great  number  of  the  London  milch  cows  ! 
live  in  dai’k,  damp  dens,  under  stone  arches  j 
near  the  Thames.  In  one  of  these  ranges  | 
forty  or  fifty  cows  are  packed,  in  a  space  not 
large  enough  for  a  dozen  ;  the  shed  is  lit  with  : 
gas,  which  adds  to  the  hot  steam  of  the  breath  i 
and  the  hides  of  the  cows ;  and  the  wentila- 
tion  they  get  is  by  means  of  a  hole,  of  less 
than  one  foot  square,  in  the  wall  of  the  lane 
that  leads  to  the  halfpenny  steam-boats. 
Maybe  you  don’t  know  where  that  is  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  do,”  murmured  poor 
Mr.  Yawl. 

“I  thought  not.  Well,  that’s  one  of  the 
kind  of  places  they  live  in.  Other  cow- 
keepers  have  sets  of  cellars,  and  other  under¬ 
ground  places  ;  others  pack  them  in  yards, 
dirty  lanes,  or  any  holes  and  corners,  and 
often  in  company  with  swine — and  the  hof- 
fensive  hodours  are  enough  to  pyson  all  the 
neighbourhood.  When  cows  live  in  dark 
dens,  or  filthy  yards,  in  the  w^orst  of  company, 
or  else  with  their  smooth,  hinnocent  noses 
close  up  against  dead  walls — with  all  manner 
of  the  foulestest  accumulations,  no  drainage, 
and  no  atom  of  wentilation — all  of  which 
causes  diseases,  sich  as  mange,  and  other  skin 
diseases,  besides  consumption,  and  a  bad  foot, 
so  bad,  sometimes,  that  the  hoof  rots  off — 
what  sort  of  milk  are  such  miserable  hanimals 
as  them  likely  to  perdooce  ?  ” 

“  Jiy  cow’-keeper’s  cows  don’t  live  in  such 
places,”  interposed  Mr.  Yawl,  with  an  effort 
to  rally  ;  “  they  live  in  proper  sheds,  with 
plenty  of  air,  good  drainage,  and  lots  to  eat.” 

“  Oh,  no  doubt — certainly — the  milk  that 
comes  to  you,  Mr.  Yawl,  is  quite  good — very 
good  indeed — in  the  first  instance — whew  ! — 
but  I  was  alluding  to  Londoii  cows  as  they 
are  for  the  most  part.  Then,  you  talk  of 
eating  !  What  sort  of  food  do  most  of  the 
den -kept,  unaired,  undrained  hanimals  get  1 

If  you  don’t  know,  I  ’ll  tell  you.  London 
cows,  for  the  most  part,  are  fed  from  the  offal 
and  sweepings  of  the  London  w’egetable 
markets,  and  of  greengrocers’  shops,  as  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hodson  Kugg,  a  hmtimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Dignum’s.  Cabbage -leaves  in 
all  colours,  half-rotten  turnips,  carrot-tops, 
bad  potatoes,  and  such  like ;  and  other  pro- 
vender,  as  will  keep,  is  stowed  away  in  lofts, 
or  on  shelves  just  over  the  cows,  so  as  to 
absorb  all  the  bad  steams  and  bad  smells  that 
rise  up,  wLich,  after  a  few  weeks,  don’t  make 
very  nice  eating.  ’Stead  of  nice  fresh  wege- 
tables,  these  cow-keepers  feed  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  with  brewers’  and  distillers’  grains,  and 
distillers’  wash  ;  and  Mr.  Rugg  says  it ’s  their 
chief  article  of  food,  whereby  their  livers  are 
very  much  enlarged,  become  hard,  refuse  to 
perform  their  na}ftural  hanatomical  hofiice, 
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and  so  tlie  poor  beasts  get  the  yellow  jaundice, 
just  the  same  as  with  men  who  are  always 
besotting  themselves  with  beer  and  gin.” 

Mister  Slivers!”  exclaimed  Yawl,  rising 
from  the  large  wooden  arm-chair — his  head 
covered  all  over  with  little,  hard,  smoking-hot 
curls, — and  the  long  white  cloth,  which  had 
been  tucked  in  a  ring  close  round  his  throat, 
still  hanging  down,  ‘‘  Mister  Slivers  ! — it  isn’t 
in  flesh  and  blood  to  endure  this  any  longer  1 
I  feel  that  all  this  is  meant  for  me — it ’s  said 
at  me — spitefully  at  me,  Mr.  Slivers,  although 
you  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  a  cow- 
keeper,  that  I  never  ^vas  a  cow-keeper,  nor 
none  of  my  family.  Sir,  nor  my  father  before 
me, — cow-found  you  I  ” 

Mr.  Slivers  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  at 
this  unexpected  exhibition  of  spirit  in  the 
usually  meek  Mr.  Yawl ;  but  instantly  re¬ 
covering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  applied  the 
tip  of  his  curling  irons  to  one  side  of  his  head, 
which  he  gently  tapped,  in  a  quaint,  knowing, 
insolent,  quietly  threatening  mamier,  as  he 
softly  uttered  the  words — “  Calves’  brains  !  ” 

Mr.  Yawl  reeled,  and  looked  ready  to  faint. 
He  placed  one  hand  languidly  upon  the  top 
of  a  wig-block  at  his  side,  not  seeing  what  it 
was,  to  support  himself. 

Slowly,  and  with  a  serious  countenance,  the 
remorseless  Slivers  advanced  towards  him  ; 
gently  untucked  and  pulled  out  the  cloth  from 
around  Mr.  Yawl’s  throat ;  folded  it  up  ;  laid 
it  upon  a  shelf,  together  with  his  curling-irons 
and  scissors ;  went  to  a  little  dusty  glass 
case  ;  pushed  back  a  slide ;  took  down  a 
gallipot  from  the  top  shelf,  and  a  bottle  from 
a  confusion  of  nicknacks  below  ;  and  again 
approached  Mr.  Yawl. 

Here,”  said  the  barber,  extending  the  galli¬ 
pot,  “  is  some  Pomatum  de  Frenchipostrum, 
just  come  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens  of  Paris. 
It  will  cool  the  skull  after  the  heat  induced 
by  curling,  and  hallay  any  little  soreness  from 
close  pinching.  It  will  likewise  materially 
assist  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  give  it  a 
gloss.  And  here  is  a  bottle  of  Baron  von 
Softersmere’s  Anti-Pestiferish  Wash,  which 
I  strongly  rekkimend  to  your  use  every  day, 
after  you  have  finished  the  manifacktur  of  your 
milk,  to  perwent  the  h  odours  of  your  work 
from  betraying  of  your  secret.” 

Scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  being  done, 
Mr.  Yawl  allowed  the  gallipot  to  be  placed  in 
one  hand,  and  the  bottle  in  the  other,  as  he 
made  his  way  out  of  the  door, — the  detestable 
Slivers  whispering  as  he  passed  that  he 
trusted  he  should  see  him  every  morning  to 
be  shaved — and  cut  and  curled  on  Sundays. 

Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  discoveries, 
not  only,  let  us  say,  of  Mr.  Dignum  and  the 
pertinacious  Mr.  Tim  Slivers,  but  of  the  more 
elaborate  Mr.  Pugg,  who  has  put  forth  various 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of 
London  milk,  and,  in  especial,  a  pamphlet, 
wherein  he  collects  all  his  forces  on  this 
important  Metropolitan  subject. 


That  there  is  great  truth  in  Mr.  Pugg’s 
statements,  we  are,  in  many  respects,  well 
aware,  having  obtained,  in  person,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  same ; — that  there  is  another 
view  to  be  taken  of  London  Milk,  we  are  also 
prepared  to  show. 

Let  the  reader  accompany  us  half-a-dozen 
miles  out  of  town.  We  pass  through  Cam¬ 
berwell,  through  Peckham,  and  Peckham  Pye, 
and  we  presently  find  ourselves  in  a  district 
that  looks  uncommonly  like  “  the  country,” 
considering  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  we 
left  the  “  old  smoke  ”  behind  us.  We  alight 
and  walk  onwards, — and  certainly,  if  the 
sight  of  green  fields,  and  cows,  and  hedges, 
and  farm-yards,  denote  the  country,  we  are 
undoubtedly  in  some  region  of  the  kind. 

We  pass  down  a  winding  road,  between 
high  hedges  of  bush  and  trees,  then  climb 
over  a  gate  into  a  field  ;  cross  it,  and  then 
over  another  gate  into  a  field,  from  which  we 
commence  a  gradual  ascent,  field  after  field, 
till  finally  the  green  slope  leads  us  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height.  We  are  on  the  top  of 
Priern  Hill. 

It  is  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  September, 
and  we  behold  to  perfection  the  most  com¬ 
plete  panorama  that  can  be  found  in  the 
suburban  vicinities  of  London.  Standing  on 
the  broad  green  summit  of  this  hill,  with 
the  face  turned  towards  Priern  Dairy  Parm, 
which  is  about  a  mile  distant  below ;  you 
see,  on  your  extreme  right.  Shooter’s  Hill, 
Blackheath,  and,  on  clear  days  like  this,  the 
tops  of  masts  of  vessels  coming  up  the  river. 
Then,  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  trains  on  the 
railway — like  little  fairy  carriages,  or  magic 
toys,  running  alone — coming  and  going.  On  a 
clear  day,  also,  you  may  generally  see,  as  now, 
the  mast-head,  containing  the  lanthorn,  of  the 
Nore  Light-Boat.  Next,  Deptford,  with  the 
masts  and  sails  of  ships  gliding  onward, 
beyond  and  above  fields  and  house-tops, — in 
the  strangest  manner,  even  though  we  know 
how  it  all  is.  Deptford  Dockyard,  Limehouse 
Church,  and,  still  following  on  the  circle,  the 
Tower  of  London.  Next  comes  the  Monu¬ 
ment,  between  which  and  the  hill  where  we 
are  standing,  we  descry  below  in  the  meadows 
the  Dairy  Parm  of  Priern  Manor.  But  let 
your  eye  again  ascend  to  move  along  the 
panoramic  circle,  as  before.  There  you  see  the 
grand  sombre  dome  of  St.  Paul’s ;  and,  on 
the  highest  ground,  as  you  move  onwards, 
Highgate  Church  ;  further  onwards,  the  next 
great  object  that  arrests  you  is  Westminster 
Abbey.  Then,  Harrow  Hill,  Bichmond, 
Thurlow  Park,  (we  are  moving  round,  re¬ 
member,)  and  Dulwich  College.  Below  this, 
you  see  Norwood  Hill  and  Cemetery,  then 
Dulwich  Wood.  We  are  working  our  way 
into  good  field-sport  grounds.  There  is  Porest 
Hill  ;  fields  ;  scrub  ;  patches  of  furze,  lying 
dark  and  colourless,  with  here  and  there  a 
streak  of  bright  light ;  and,  again,  Shooter’s 
Hill,  from  which  point  we  started,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  a  circle,  comprising  an  extraordinary 
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number  of  important  objects,  all  seen  from  a 
green  hill,  as  yet,  we  believe,  unknown  to  our 
landscape  painters. 

But  what  has  this  panorama  and  this  green 
hill,  to  do  with  London  milk  1  Step  down 
;  with  us  to  yonder  hedge,  a  little  below  the 
1  spot  where  we  have  been  standing.  We 
'  I  approach  the  hedge — we  get  over  a  gate,  and 
i  i  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  on  the  upper  part 
j  I  of  an  enormous  green  sloping  pasturage, 

!  covered  all  over  with  cows.  The  red  cow,  the 
I  white  cow,  the  brown  cow,  the  brindled 
{]  cow,  the  colley  cow,  the  dappled  cow,  the 
I  streaked  cow,  the  spotted  cow,  the  liver- 
and-white  cow,  the  strawberry  cow,  the 
mulberry  cow,  the  chesnut  cow,  the  grey 
speckled  cow,  the  clouded  cow,  the  black 
I  cow, — the  short-horned  cow,  the  long-horned 
cow,  the  up-curling  horn,  the  down-curling 
horn,  the  straight-horned  cow,  and  the  cow 
with  the  crumpled  horn — all  are  here — be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred — spread  all  over 
the  broad,  downward  sloping  pasture,  feeding, 
ruminatiug,  standing,  lying,  gazing  with  mild 
earnestness,  reclining  in  characteristic  thought¬ 
fulness,  sleeping,  or  wandering  hither  and 
thither.  A  soft  gleam  of  golden  sunshine 
spreads  over  the  pasture,  and  falls  upon  many 
!  of  the  cows  with  a  lovely,  picturesque  effect, 
j  And  what  cows  they  are,  as  we  approach 
!  j  and  pass  amongst  them  !  Studies  for  a  Mor- 
I  land,  a  Gainsborough,  a  Constable.  We  had 
j  never  before  thought  there  were  any  such 
j  cows  out  of  their  pictures.  That  they  were 
I  highly  useful,  amiable,  estimable  creatures, 

I  who  continually,  at  the  best,  appeared  to  be 
I  mumbling  grass  in  a  recumbent  position,  and 
I  composing  a  sonnet,  we  never  doubted  ;  but 
j  that  they  were  ever  likely  to  be  admired  for 
'  their  beauty,  especially  when  beheld,  as  many 
as  these  were,  from  a  disadvantageous  point 
of  view,  as  to  their  position,  we  never  for  a 
1  moment  suspected.  Such,  however,  is  the  case, 
i  W’e  have  lived  to  see  beauty  in  the  form  of  a 
j  cow — a  natural,  modern,  milch  cow,  and  no 
I  descendant  from  any  Ovidian  metamorphosis. 

!  We  will  now  descend  this  broad  and  popu- 
i  lous  slope,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Friern  Manor 
!  Hairy  Farm,  to  which  all  these  acres — some 
!  two  hundred  and  fifty — belong,  together  with 
!  all  these  “  horned  beauties.”  We  find  them 
i  all  very  docile,  and  undisturbed  by  our 
I  presence,  though  their  looks  evidently  denote 
that  they  recognise  a  stranger.  But  those 
!  who  are  reclining  do  not  rise,  and  none  of' 
I  them  decline  to  be  caressed  by  the  hand,  or 
j  seem  indifferent  to  the  compliments  addressed 
j;  to  them.  In  passing  through  the  cows,  we 
j ,  were  specially  presented  to  the  cow  queen,  or 
“  master  cow,”  as  she  is  called.  This  lady  has 
j  been  recognised  during  twelve  years  as  the 
j  sovereign  ruler  over  all  the  rest.  No  one,  how- 
1  ever  large,  disputes  her  supremacy.  She  is 
!  a  short-horned,  short-legged  cow,  looking  at 
■  first  sight  rather  small,  but  on  closer  exami- 
!  nation  you  will  find  that  she  is  sturdily  and 
solidly  built,  though  graceful  withal.  “  She  is 


very  sweet-tempered,”  observed  the  head 
keeper,  “  but  when  a  new-comer  doubts  about 
who  is  the  master,  her  eye  becomes  dreadful. 
Don’t  signify  how  big  the  other  cow  is — she 
must  give  in  to  the  master  cow.  It ’s  not  her 
size,  nor  strength,  bless  you,  it ’s  her  spirit. 

As  soon  as  the  question  is  once  settled,  she ’s 
as  mild  as  a  lamb  again.  Gives  us  eighteen 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.” 

We  were  surprised  to  hear  of  so  great  a 
quantity,  but  this  was  something  abated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  rich,  varied,  and  abundant 
supply  of  food  affbrded  to  these  cows,  besides  I 
the  air,  attendance,  and  other  fiivourable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  their  food  they  have  man- 
gold-wurtzel,  both  the  long  red  and  the  orange 
globe  sorts,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  kohl-rabi 
P’ewish  cabbage),  a  curious  kind  of  green 
turnip,  with  cabbage  leaves  sprouting  out  of  } 
the  top  all  round,  like  the  feathery  arms  of  ! 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  this  last  mentioned  j 
vegetable  the  cows  often  eat  greedily  ;  and 
sometimes  endeavouring  to  bolt  too  large  a 
piece,  it  sticks  in  their  throats  and  threatens 
strangulation.  On  these  occasions,  one  of  the 
watchful  keepers  rushes  to  the  rescue  with  a 
thing  called  a  prohang  (in  fact,  a  cow’s  throat 
ramrod),  with  which  he  rams  down  the  ob¬ 
structive  morsel.  But  besides  these  articles 
of  food,  there  is  the  unlimited  eating  of  grass 
in  the  pastures,  so  that  the  yield  of  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  seems  only  a  matter  of  course,  j 
though  we  were  not  prepared  to  hear  of  its  j 
averaging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  and  twenty  j 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  from  each  of  these  two  ; 
or  three  hundred  cows.  Four-and-twenty 
quarts  a  day  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
from  some  of  the  cows  ;  and  one  of  them,  we 
were  assured  by  several  of  the  keepers,  once 
yielded  the  enormous  quantity  of  twenty-eight 
quarts  a  day  during  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
poor  cow,  however,  suffered  for  this  munifi¬ 
cence,  for  she  was  taken  very  ill  with  a  fever, 
and  her  life  was  given  over  by  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Wright,  the  proprietor,  told  us  that  he 
sat  up  two  nights  with  her  himself,  he  had 
such  a  respect  for  the  cow ;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  night  after  she  was 
given  over,  when  the  butcher  came  for  her, 
he  couldn’t  find  it  in  his  heart  to  let  him  have 
her.  “  No,  butcher,”  said  he,  “she’s  been  a 
good  friend  to  me,  and  I  ’ll  let  her  die  a  quiet, 
natural  death.”  She  hung  her  head,  and  her 
horns  felt  very  cold,  and  so  she  lay.  for  some 
time  longer;  but  he  nursed  her,  and  was 
rewarded,  for  she  recovered  ;  and  there  she 
stands — the  strawberry  Durham  short-horn 
— and  yields  him  again  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 

Eeverting  to  the  “  master  cow  ”  we  en¬ 
quired  whether  her  supremacy  in  the  case  of 
new  comers  was  established  “  mesmerically  ” 
by  a  glance — or  how  ?  The  eye  we  were  as¬ 
sured  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
stranger  cow  read  it,  and  trembled.  But 
sometimes  there  was  a  contest ;  and  a  cow-fight, 
with  such  fresh  strong  creatures  as  these, — 
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all  used  to  their  full  liberty,  and  able  to  run 
or  leap  well,  was  a  serious  atlair.  If  no  keeper 
was  at  hand  to  separate  them,  and  the  fight 
got  serious,  so  that  one  of  them  fell  wounded, 
it  was  a  chance  but  the  whole  herd  would 
surround  the  fallen  cow,  and  kill  her.  This 
was  not  out  of  wickedness,  but  something  in 
the  whole  affair  that  put  them  beside  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  couldn’t  bear  the  horrid  sight, 
and  so  tried  to  get  rid  of  their  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  object,  by  this  wild  vio¬ 
lence.  The  effect  was  the  same  if  the  herd  did 
not  witness  the  fight,  but  came  suddenly  to  the 
discovery  of  blood  that  had  been  spilt.  They 
would  stare  at  it,  and  glare  at  it,  and  snuff 
down  at  it,  and  sniff  up  at  it,  and  prowl  round 
it — and  get  more  and  more  excited,  till  at  last 
the  whole  herd  would  begin  to  rush  about  the 
j  field  bellowing  and  mad,  and  make  nothing  at 
last  of  leaping  clean  over  hedges,  fences,  and 
five-barred  gates.  But  strange  to  say — if  the 
blood  they  found  had  not  been  spilt  by  vio¬ 
lence,  but  only  from  some  cause  which  the 
“  horned  beauties  ”  understood,  such  as  a 
sister  or  aunt  having  been  bled  by  the  doctor 
— then  no  effect  of  the  sort  occurred.  They 
took  no  notice  of  it. 

We  found  that  besides  beauty,  cows  pos¬ 
sessed  some  imagination,  and  were  moreover 
very  susceptible.  The  above  excitement  and 
mad  panic  sometimes  occurs  from  other 
causes.  Once  some  boys  brought  a  great  kite 
into  the  field,  with  a  pantomime  face  painted 
upon  it ;  and  directly  this  began  to  rise  over 
the  field,  and  the  cows  looked  up  at  it,  and 
saw  the  great  glass  eyes  of  the  face  looking 
down  at  them — than  Oh  !  Oh  !  what  a  bel¬ 
lowing  ! — and  away  they  rushed  over  each 
other,  quite  frantic.  On  another  occasion 
some  experimental  gentlemen  of  science 
brought  a  fire  balloon  near  the  pasturage  one 
night  after  dark.  It  rose.  Up  started  all  the 
cows  in  a  panic,  and  round  and  round  they 
rushed,  till  finally  the  whole  herd  made  a 
)  charge  at  one  of  the  high  fences — tore  down 
i  and  overleaped  everything — burst  into  the 
lanes,  and  made  their  way  into  the  high  road, 
and  seemed  to  intend  to  leave  their  owners 
for  some  other  state  of  existence  where  fire- 
balloons  and  horrid  men  of  science  were  alike 
unknown. 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  down  the 
sloping  fields  towards  the  Dairy  Farm,  we 
made  a  detour  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  passed 
through  a  field  well  enclosed,  in  which  were 
about  a  dozen  cow*s,  attended  by  one  man,  who 
sat  beneath  a  tree.  This  was  the  Quarantine 
ground.  All  newly  purchased  cows,  however 
healthy  they  may  appear,  are  first  placed  in 
this  field  during  four  or  five  weeks,  and  the 
man  who  milks  or  attends  upon  them  is  not 
permitted  to  touch,  nor  indeed  to  come  near, 
any  of  the  cow’-s  in  the  great  pasture.  Such  is 
the  susceptibility  of  a  cow  to  the  least  conta¬ 
mination,  that  if  one  who  had  any  slight 
disease  were  admitted  among  the  herd,  in  a 
very  short  time  the  whole  of  them  would  be 


affected.  When  the  proprietor  has  been  to 
purchase  fresh  stock,  and  been  much  among 
strange  cows,  especially  at  Smithfield,  he  in¬ 
variably  changes  all  his  clothes,  and  generally 
takes  a  bath  before  he  ventures  among  his 
own  herd. 

From  what  has  already  been  seen,  the 
reader  will  not  be  astonished  on  his  arrival 
with  us  at  the  Dairy  Farm,  to  find  every  ar¬ 
rangement  in  accordance  with  the  fine  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow^s,  and  the  enviable  (to  all  other 
cows)  circumstances  in  which  they  live.  The 
cow-sheds  are  divided  into  fifty  stalls,  each  ■ 
and  the  appeai’ance  presented  reminded  one 
of  the  neatness  and  order  of  cavalry  stables. 
Each  stall  is  marked  with  a  number  ;  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  is  marked  on  one  horn  of 
the  cow  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  and  in  winter 
time,  or  any  inclement  season  (for  they  all 
sleep  out  in  fine  weather)  each  cow  delibe¬ 
rately  finds  out,  and  walks  into  her  own  stall. 
No.  173  once  got  into  the  stall  of  No.  15  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  No.  15  arrived,  and  “  showed 
her  the  difference.”  In  winter,  when  the 
cows  are  kept  very  much  in-doors,  they  are 
all  regularly  groomed  with  currycombs. 
By  the  side  of  one  of  these  sheds  there  is  a 
cottage  where  the  keepers  live — milkers  and 
attendants — each  with  little  iron  bedsteads, 
all  in  orderly  soldier  fashion,  the  foreman’s 
wife  acting  as  the  housekeeper. 

These  men  lead  a  conffortable  life,  but  they 
work  hard.  The  first  “  milking  ”  begins  at 
eleven  o’clock  at  night ;  and  the  second  at 
half-past  one  in  the  morning.  It  takes  a  long 
time,  for  each  cow  insists  upon  being  milked 
in  her  own  pail — i.  e.  a  pail  to  herself,  con¬ 
taining  no  milk  of  any  other  cow — or,  if  she 
sees  it,  she  is  very  likely  to  kick  it  over.  She 
will  not  allow  of  any  mixture.  In  this  there 
would  seem  a  strange  instinct,  accordant  with 
her  extreme  susceptibility  to  contamination. 

The  milk  is  all  passed  through  several 
strainers,  and  then  placed  in  great  tin  cans, 
barred  across  the  top,  and  sealed.  They  are 
deposited  in  a  van,  which  starts  from  the 
Farm  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  arrives 
at  the  Dairy  in  Farringdon  Street  between 
three  and  four.  The  seals  are  then  carefully 
examined,  and  taken  off  by  a  clerk.  In  come 
the  carriers,  commonly  called  “milkmen,”  all 
wearing  the  badge  of  Friern  Farm  Daily  ; 
their  tin  pails  are  filled,  fastened  at  top,  and 
sealed  as  before,  and  away  they  go  on  their 
early  rounds,  to  be  in  time  for  the  early 
breakfast-people.  The  late-breakfasts  are 
provided  by  a  second  set  of  men. 

Such  are  the  facts  we  have  ascertained 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  largest,  of  the 
great  Dairy  Farms  near  London ;  so  that 
from  this,  and  other  farms  similarly  con¬ 
ducted,  it  is  quite  clear  that  by  taking  a 
little  pains  to  ascertain  where,  a  Londoner 
may,  if  he  chooses,  obtain  pure,  rich,  milk  “  as 
it  comes  from  the  cow.”  That  the  previous 
accounts  we  have  given  of  the  adulterations 
of  London  milk  are  equally  true,  we  are,  to  a 
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great  extent,  convinced,  tliougli  we  must,  in 
fairness,  add  that  some  of  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Eugg  border  on  exaggeration — for  if  not, 
we  wonder  how  half  the  children  in  London 
escape  being  poisoned.  That  the  adulterations, 
however,  are  great,  and  a  common  practice  we 
know  ;  and  even  while  we  are  concluding  this 
article  one  of  the  mysterious  doctor’s  “  milk- 
balls  ”  with  which  Mr.  Tim  Slivers  taunted 
poor  Mr.  Yawl,  has  been  brought  to  us.  As 
to  the  “  mystery,”  the  thing  itself  turns  out  to 
be  annatto,  which  is  harmless  enough,  and 
used  commonly  to  colour  cheese.  But  as 
for  the  aid  it  gives,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the 
London  dairyman,  here  is  the  simple  recipe, 
derived  from  the  best  authority  : — Wrap  the 
ball  up  in  a  piece  of  flannel :  then  take  a 
quart  of  water  for  every  two  quarts  of  milk, 
and  dipping  the  ball  in  the  water,  whirl  it 
round  and  round  (as  you  would  use  a  blue- 
bag)  until  the  w'ater  becomes  the  colour  of 
pale  ale  ;  then  pour  it  into  the  milk,  and  stir 
the  whole  together  until  the  milk-and-water 
assumes  the  rich,  soft,  yellowish,  creamy  con¬ 
sistency  required.  Our  fat  friend,  the  Hippo¬ 
potamus,  found  out  the  deception  in  a  very 
few  days,  and  communicated  his  discovery  to 
Hamet  Safi  Cannana,  in  his  peculiar  way. 
He  insisted  on  double  his  former  quantity  of 
milk,  yet  manifested  a  distaste  for  it.  So 
Hamet  went  to  the  Secretary,  and  with 
oriental  simplicity,  spoke  thus  :  “  I  think.  Sir, 
we  had  better  keep  our  own  cow.  The  milk 
we  get  within,  we  know  ; — but  the  outside 
milk,  we  do'ii't  know.” 
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The  ancient  mode  of  treating  the  insane, 
wldch  showed  that  tlie  keepers  of  old  were  as 
mad  as  their  patients,  has,  happily,  been 
cm’ed.  Esquirol  and  Pinel  commenced  the 
humane  system  in  France,  and  it  lias  been 
followed  with  the  best  effects,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe. 

The  recent  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  lunatics  in  tliis  country,  have  been  widely 
reported  to  the  public  in  many  ways  by  the 
press ;  and  only  lately  an  account  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspaper  of  a  ball  at  St.  Luke’s 
— formerly  a  stronghold  of  severity  and  re¬ 
straint — in  which  the  patients  joined.  Not 
so  much,  however,  is  known  by  the  English 
public  of  the  progress  of  this  excellent  cause 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  give  a  translation  of  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  Casa  dei  Matti^  in 
Sicily. 

Several  years  ago  Count  Pisani,  a  Sicilian 
nobleman,  whilst  on  a  tour  through  Europe, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
receptacles  for  lunatics  in  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  continental  cities.  Deeply  impressed  by 
the  injudicious  and  often  cruel  treatment  to 
which  the  unhappy  inmates  of  those  estab¬ 
lishments  were  subject,  he  determined  on  re¬ 


turning,  to  convert  his  beautiful  villa  near 
Palermo  into  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Casa  dei  Matti ;  and  | 
withdrawing  to  a  more  humble  place  of  abode, 
he  devoted  his  fortune  and  energies  to  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  philanthropic 
scheme. 

Count  Pisani  himself  offered  to  conduct  me 
over  the  establishment.  After  a  short  walk 
we  arrived  in  front  of  a  spacious  mansion,  the 
exterior  aspect  of  which  presented  nothing  j 
differing  from  that  of  a  handsome  private  re-  ;  j 
sidence.  The  windows,  it  is  true,  were  grated  ;  |i 
but  the  gratings  were  so  ingeniously  con-  ;i 
trived  that  had  not  my  attention  been  par-  ^  ’ 
ticularly  directed  to  them,  I  should  not  have  I ! 
discovered  their  existence.  Some  represented  ' ! 
vine  leaves,  tendrils,  or  bunches  of  grapes ;  i  j 
others  were  fashioned  like  the  long  leaves  i! 
and  blue  flowers  of  the  convolvulus.  Foliage,  1 1 
fruit,  and  flowers  were  all  painted  in  natural  ! ; 
colours,  and  it  was  only  from  a  very  near  ij 
point  of  view  that  the  artifice  could  be  de-  |  i 
tected.  !  1 

The  gate  was  opened  by  a  man,  who,  in-  | 
stead  of  carrying  a  huge  stick  or  a  bunch  of 
keys,  (the  usual  insignia  of  the  porter  of  a 
mad  house,)  had  a  fine  nosegay  stuck  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  in  one  hand  he  held  a 
flute,  on  which  he  had  apparently  been  playing 
when  interrupted  by  our  summons  at  the  gate. 

We  entered  the  building,  and  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  corridor  on  the  ground-floor, 
when  we  met  a  man  whom  I  took  to  be  a 
servant  or  messenger  of  the  establishment,  as 
he  was  carrying  some  bundles  of  fire-wood.  ■ 
On  perceiving  us,  he  laid  down  his  burden, 
and  advancing  to  Count  Pisani,  respectfully 
kissed  his  hand.  The  Count  enquired  why  he 
was  not  in  the  garden  enjoying  the  fresh  air 
and  amusing  himself  with  his  companions. 

“  Because,”  replied  the  man,  “  winter  is  fast 
coming,  and  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  shall  ! 
have  enough  to  do  to  bring  down  all  the  wood 
from  the  loft,  and  stow  it  away  in  the  cellar.” 

The  Count  commended  his  forethought,  and 
the  man,  taking  up  his  fagots,  bowed,  and 
went  his  way. 

This  man,  the  Count  informed  me,  was  the 
owner  of  large  estates  in  Castelveleruno  ;  but  j 
owing  to  a  natural  inactivity  of  mind,  and  | 
the  absence  of  any  exciting  or  useful  occu-  i 

pation,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  mental  tor-  | 

por,  which  terminated  in  insanity.  When  he 
was  brought  to  the  Casa  dei  Matti,  Count 
Pisani  drew  him  aside,  under  the  pretence  of 
having  a  most  important  communication  to 
make  to  him.  The  Count  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  changed  at  nurse,  that  he  was 
not  the  rightful  owner  of  the  wealth  he  had 
heretofore  enjoyed  ;  and  that  the  fact  having 
become  known,  he  was  dispossessed  of  his 
wealth,  and  must  therefore  work  for  his  main¬ 
tenance.  The  madman  believed  the  tale,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  rouse  himself  from 
the  state  of  indolence  which  had  been  the 
primary  cause  of  his  mental  aberration.  He 
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folded  Ills  arms,  and  sat  down,  doubtless 
expecting  that  in  due  time  a  servant  would 
enter  as  usual  to  inform  him  that  dinner  was 
ready.  Eut  in  this  he  was  deceived. 

Dinner  hour  arrived,  and  no  servant  ap¬ 
peared.  He  waited  patiently  for  some  time  ; 
but  at  length  the  pangs  of  hunger  roused 
him  from  his  listlessness,  and  he  began  to  call 
out  loudly  for  something  to  eat.  No  one 
answered  him ;  and  he  passed  the  whole 
night  in  knocking  on  the  walls  of  his  apart¬ 
ment,  and  ordering  his  servants  to  bring  him 
his  dinner. 

About  nine  o’clock  next  morning,  one  of 
the  keepers  entered  the  apartment  of  the 
new  patient,  who,  starting  up  with  more 
energy  than  he  usually  manifested,  imperi¬ 
ously  ordered  his  breakfast  to  be  prepared. 
The  keeper  offered  to  go  into  the  town  to 
purchase  something  for  his  breakfast,  if  he 
would  give  him  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
The  hungry  man  eagerly  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pocket,  and  to  his  dismay,  having 
discovered  that  he  had  no  money,  he  implored 
the  keeper  to  go  and  procure  him  some  break¬ 
fast  on  credit. 

“  Credit  !”  exclaimed  the  keeper,  who  had 
received  the  requisite  instructions  from  Count 
Pisani.  “  Credit,  indeed !  No  doubt  you 
might  easily  have  obtained  credit  to  any 
amount,  when  you  were  living  at  Castelve- 
leruno,  and  everyone  believed  you  to  be  the 
rightful  lord  of  those  fine  domains.  But  now 
that  the  truth  has  come  out,  who  do  you 
think  will  give  credit  to  a  pauper  1” 

The  lunatic  immediately  recollected  what 
Count  Pisani  had  told  him  respecting  his 
altered  position  in  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
working  for  his  daily  bread.  He  remained 
for  a  few  moments  as  if  absorbed  in  profound 
reflection  ;  then,  turning  to  the  keeper,  he 
asked  whether  he  would  point  out  to  him 
some  mode  by  which  he  could  earn  a  little 
money  to  save  himself  from  starvation. 

The  keeper  replied  that  if  he  would  help 
him  to  carry  up  to  the  loft  the  fagots  of  fire¬ 
wood  wdiich  were  in  the  cellar,  he  would 
willingly  pay  him  for  his  work.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  readily  accepted ;  and  after  carrying 
up  twelve  loads  of  wood,  the  labourer  received 
his  hire,  consisting  of  a  little  money  just 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
he  devoured  wdth  a  keener  appetite  than  he 
ever  remembered  to  have  felt  throughout  the 
whole  previous  course  of  his  life. 

He  then  set  to  work  to  earn  his  dinner  as 
he  had  earned  his  breakfast  ;  but  instead  of 
twelve,  he  carried  up  thirty-six  loads  of 
wood.  For  this  he  was  paid  three  times  as 
much  as  he  had  received  in  the  morning,  and 
his  dinner  was  proportionably  better  and 
more  abundant  than  his  breakfast. 

Thenceforward  the  business  proceeded  with 
the  most  undeviating  regularity ;  and  the 
patient  at  last  conceived  such  a  liking  for  his 
occupation,  that  when  all  the  wood  had  been 
carried  from  the  cellar  to  the  loft,  he  began 


of  his  own  voluntary  accoi'd  to  carry  it  down 
from  the  loft  to  the  cellar,  and  vice  versd. 

When  I  saw  this  lunatic,  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  manner  for  about  a  year.  The 
morbid  character  of  his  madness  had  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared,  and  his  bodily  health, 
previously  bad,  was  now  re-established.  Count 
Pisani  informed  me  that  he  intended  soon  to 
try  the  experiment  of  telling  him  that  there 
was  some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  which  had  caused  him  to  lose 
the  property  he  once  enjoyed  ;  and  that  he 
(the  Count)  was  in  quest  of  certain  papers 
which  might,  perhaps,  prove  after  all,  that  he 
was  no  changeling,  but  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
estates  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
“  But,”  added  the  Count,  when  he  told  me 
this,  “  however  complete  this  man’s  recovery 
may  at  any  time  seem  to  be,  I  will  not  allow 
him  to- quit  this  place  unless  he  gives  me  a 
solemn  promise  that  he  will  eveiy  day,  where¬ 
soever  he  may  be,  carry  twelve  loads  of  wood 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  twelve  loads 
down  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar.  On  that 
condition  alone,  shall  I  feel  any  security 
against  the  risk  of  his  relapse.  Want  of 
occupation  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  insanity.” 

Each  patient  had  a  separate  apartment, 
and  several  of  these  little  rooms  were 
furnished  and  decorated  in  the  most  capri¬ 
cious  style,  according  to  the  claims  of  their 
occupants.  One,  who  believed  himself  to 
be  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
had  his  walls  hung  with  silk  banners,  on 
which  were  painted  dragons  and  serpents, 
whilst  all  sorts  of  ornaments  cut  out  in  gold 
paper,  lay  scattered  about  the  room.  This 
lunatic  was  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  and 
Count  Pisani  had  devised  a  scheme  which  he 
hoped  might  have  some  effect  in  mitigating 
the  delusions  under  which  he  laboured.  He 
proposed  to  print  a  copy  of  a  newspaper, 
and  to  insert  in  it  a  paragraph  announcing 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  had  been  de¬ 
throned,  and  had  renounced  the  sovereignty 
on  the  part  of  his  son  and  his  descendants. 
Another  patient,  whose  hallucination  con¬ 
sisted  in  believing  himself  to  be  dead,  had  his 
room  hung  with  black  crape,  and  his  bed  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  bier.  Whenever 
he  arose  from  his  bed,  he  was  either  wrapped 
in  a  winding  sheet,  or  in  some  sort  of  drapery 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  costume 
for  a  ghost.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
very  desperate  case,  and  I  asked  Count 
Pisani  whether  he  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  curing  the  victim  of  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  delusion.  The  Count  shook  his  head 
doubtfully,  and  observed  that  his  only  hope 
rested  on  a  scheme  he  meant  shortly  to  try  ; 
which  was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
lunatic  that  the  day  of  judgment  had  arrived. 

As  we  were  quitting  this  chamber,  we 
heard  a  loud  roaring  in  another  patient’s 
apartment  near  at  hand.  The  Count  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  wish  to  see  how  he 
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managed  raving  madmen  ?  “  None  wliatever,” 
I  replied,  “  unless  you  guarantee  my  personal 
safety  !  ”  He  assured  me  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  and,  taking  a  key  from  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  keepers,  he  led  the  way  into  a  padded 
chamber.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  bed, 

!  and  stretched  upon  it  lay  a  man,  wearing  a 
I  strait- waistcoat,  which  confined  his  arms  to  his 
sides,  and  fastened  him  by  the  middle  of  his 
body  to  the  bed.  I  was  informed  that  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  previously,  this  man  had 
been  seized  with  such  a  frightful  fit  of  raving 
mania  that  the  keepers  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  restraint,  very  rarely  resorted  to 
in  that  establishment.  He  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  exceedingly 
handsome  ;  he  had  fine  dark  eyes,  and  features 
of  the  antique  mould,  with  the  figure  of  a  Her¬ 
cules.  On  hearing  the  door  open,  he  roared  out 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  uttering  threats  and  im¬ 
precations  ;  but,  on  looking  round,  his  eyes 
met  those  of  the  Count,  and  his  anger  softened 
i  down  into  expressions  of  grief  and  lamenta- 
I  tion.  Count  Pisani  approached  the  bed,  and, 

1  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice,  asked  the  patient 
I  what  he  had  been  doing  to  render  it  neces- 
[  sary  to  place  him  under  such  restraint. 

I  “  They  have  taken  away  my  Angelica,”  re- 
^  plied  the  maniac  ;  “  they  have  torn  her  from 
me,  and  I  am  resolved  to  be  avenged  on 
Medora  !  ”  The  unfortunate  man  imagined 
j  himself  to  be  Orlando  Purioso,  and,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  his  madness  was  of  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  character. 

Count  Pisani  endeavoured  to  soothe  his 
violence  by  assuring  him  that  Angelica  had 
been  carried  off  by  force,  and  that  she  would 
doubtless  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  her  captors  and 
rejoining  her  lover.  This  assurance,  repeated 
earnestly  but  gently,  speedil}^  had  the  effect 
of  calming  the  fury  of  the  maniac,  who,  after 
a  little  time,  requested  that  the  Count  would 
unfasten  his  strait-waistcoat.  This  Count 
Pisani  agreed  to  do,  on  condition  of  the  patient 
pledging  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
not  profit  by  his  liberty  to  make  any  attempt 
to  pursue  Angelica.  This  sympathy  for 
I  imaginary  misfortune  had  a  good  effect.  The 
j  patient  did  not  attempt  to  quit  his  bed,  but 
merely  raised  himself  uj).  He  had  been  a  year 
in  the  establishment,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
I  deep  grief  into  which  his  fancied  misfortunes 
plunged  him,  he  had  never  been  known  to 
shed  tears.  Count  Pisani  had  several  times 
endeavoured  to  make  him  weep,  but  without 
success.  He  proposed  soon  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  announcmg  to  him  the  death  of 
'  Angelica.  He  intended  to  dress  up  a  figure 
I  in  funeral  garments  and  to  prevail  on  the 

!  heart-broken  Orlando  to  be  present  at  the 

interment.  This  scene,  it  was  expected,  would 
liave  the  effect  of  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  the  sufferer ;  and  if  so.  Count  Pisani  de¬ 
clared  he  should  not  despair  of  his  recovery. 

In  an  apartment  facing  that  of  Oilando 
Purioso,  there  was  another  man  raving  mad. 


When  we  entered  his  room  he  was  swinging 
in  a  hammock,  in  which  he  was  fastened 
down,  for  biting  his  keeper.  Through  the 
gratmgs  of  his  window  he  could  perceive  his 
comrades  strolling  about  and  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  garden.  He  wished  to  be  among 
them,  but  was  not  allowed  to  go,  because,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  he  had  made  a  very  violent 
attack  on  a  poor  harmless  creature,  suffering 
from  melancholy  madness.  The  offender  was  in 
consequence  condemned  to  be  tied  down  in  his 
hammock,  which  is  the  secondary  punishment 
resorted  to  in  the  establishment.  The  first 
and  most  severe  penalty  being  imprisonment  ; 
and  the  third  the  strait-waistcoat. — “What 
is  the  matter?”  said  Count  Pisani,  “What 
have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?  ”  The  lunatic 
looked  at  the  Count,  and  then  began  whining 
like  a  peevish  child.  “  They  will  not  let  me 
go  out  to  play,”  said  he,  looking  out  of  the 
window  where  several  of  his  companions  were 
enjoying  the  air  in  the  garden.  “  I  am  tired 
of  lying  here  ;  ”  and  he  began  rocking  him¬ 
self  impatiently  in  his  hammock. — “Well,  I 
doubt  not  it  is  wearisome,”  said  the  Count, 
“  suppose  I  release  you  ;  ”  and,  with  those 
words,  he  unfastened  the  ligatures. 

The  lunatic  joyfully  leapt  out  of  his  ham¬ 
mock,  exclaiming,  “Now  I  may  go  into  the 
garden  !  ” — “  Stay,”  said  the  Count ;  “  suppose 
before  you  go  you  dance  the  Tarantella.” — 
“Oh,  yes!”  exclaimed  the  lunatic,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  that  he  received  the  proposal 
as  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  ;  “  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  dance  the  Tarantella.”  “  Go 
and  fetch  Teresa  and  Gaetano,”  said  the 
Count  to  one  of  the  keepers ;  then  turning 
to  me,  he  said ;  “  Teresa  is  also  one  of  our 
violent  patients,  and  she  sometimes  gives  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Gaetano  was  a  teacher 
of  the  guitar,  and  some  time  ago  he  became 
deranged.  He  is  the  minstrel  of  our  establish¬ 
ment.”  In  a  few  minutes,  Teresa,  a  pretty¬ 
looking  young  woman  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  conducted  into  the  room  by  two  men, 
who  held  her  by  the  arms,  whilst  she  struggled 
to  escape,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  them. 
Gaetano,  with  his  guitar  slung  round  his  neck, 
followed  gravely,  but  without  being  held, 
for  his  madness  was  of  a  perfectly  harmless 
kind. 

No  sooner  did  Teresa  perceive  Count  Pisani, 
than,  by  a  violent  effort  disengaging  herself 
from  the  keepers,  she  flew  to  him,  and  draw¬ 
ing  him  aside  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  she 
began  to  tell  him  a  long  story  about  some  ill- 
treatment  to  which  she  alleged  she  had  been 
subjected.  “  I  know  it.  I  have  heard  of  it,” 
said  the  Count ;  “  and,  therefore,  I  think  it 
just  to  make  you  some  amends.  For  this 
reason  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may 
dance  the  Tarantella.”  Teresa  was  delighted 
at  hearing  this,  and  immediately  took  her 
place  in  front  of  her  intended  partner.  “  Now 
Gaetano,  'presto  !  presto !  ”  said  the  Count, 
and  the  musician  struck  up  the  air  of  the 
Tarantella  in  very  spirited  style. 
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I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  magical 
effect  which  this  air  never  fails  to  produce  on 
the  Sicilians  ;  but  I  never  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  anything  like  the  change  it  wrought 
upon  these  two  lunatics.  The  musician  began 
to  play  the  air  in  the  time  in  which  it  is 
usually  peiformed ;  but  the  dancers  urged 
him  to  play  it  more  and  more  quickly,  till  at 
length  the  measure  became  indescribably 
rapid.  The  dancers  marked  the  tune  with 
the  most  perfect  precision  by  snapping  their 
fingers.  After  keeping  up  this  rapid  move¬ 
ment  with  surprising  energy  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  began  to  show  some  symp- 
!  toms  of  fatigue.  The  man  was  the  first 
i  to  give  in,  and,  overcome  by  the  exertion, 
he  threw  himself  on  a  bench  which  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  room.  Teresa,  how^'ever,  kept 
!  up  a  very  animated  seul  for  several 

;  minutes  after  the  loss  of  her  partner  ;  but  at 
!  length  she  also  found  herself  compelled  to 

'  stop.  The  man  was  placed  on  his  bed,  and 

I  the  woman  was  conducted  to  her  apartment. 

I  Both  were  so  completely  overcome  by  the 
I  violence  of  their  exertions,  that  Count  Pisani 
j  observed  he  would  answer  for  their  remaining 
I  quiet  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come.  As  to 
the  guitarist,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
garden  to  play  t©  his  companions. 

I  was  next  conducted  into  a  large  hall,  in 
which  the  patients  walk  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  when  wet  weather  prevents  them  from 
going  out.  This  place  was  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  growing  in  pots  and 
vases,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  fresco 
paintings,  representing  humorous  subjects. 
The  hall  contained  embroidery  frames,  spin¬ 
ning-wheels,  and  even  weavers’  looms ;  all 
1  presented  traces  of  the  work  on  which  the 
lunatics  had  been  engaged.  Having  passed 
through  the  great  hall,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  garden,  which  was  tastefully  laid 
I  out,  shaded  by  large  spreading  trees  and 
watered  by  fresh  fountains.  I  was  informed 
that,  during  the  hours  allotted  to  recreation, 

I  most  of  the  patients  may  be  seen  wandering 
!  about  the  garden  separately,  and  without 
j  holding  any  communication  one  with  another, 
each  following  the  bent  of  his  or  her  own 
particular  humour,  some  noisy  and  others 
silent.  One  of  the  most  decided  character¬ 
istics  of  madness  is  the  desire  of  solitude.  It 
seldom  happens  that  two  lunatics  enter  into 
conversation  with  each  other  ;  or,  if  they  do 
i  so,  each  merely  gives  utterance  to  his  owm 

j  train  of  thought,  without  any  regard  to  what 

1  is  sai  d  by  his  interlocutor.  It  is  different  when 
j  they  converse  with  the  strangers  who  occa¬ 
sionally  visit  them.  They  then  attend  to  any 
observations  addressed  to  them,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  make  very  rational  and  shrewd  replies. 

The  first  patient  we  met  on  entering  the 
garden,  was  a  young  man  apparently  about 
six  or  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Before 
he  lost  his  senses,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  in  Catania,  One 
evening,  at  the  theatre,  he  got  involved  in 


some  dispute  with  a  Neapolitan,  who,  instead 
of  quietly  putting  into  liis  pocket  the  card 
which  Lucca  (as  I  shall  call  him)  slipped 
into  his  hand,  went  out  and  made  a  complaint 
to  the  guard.  This  guard  was  com|3osed  of 
Neapolitan  soldiera,  one  of  whom  gladly  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
authority  over  a  Sicilian,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  whereupon  Lucca  struck  his  assailant. 
The  other  soldiers  came  to  the  aid  of  their 
comrade,  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lucca  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  which  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility  and  placed  in  a  cell,  where  he  was 
left  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  wEen  it 
was  intended  to  conduct  him  before  the  judge 
for  examination,  he  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
insane. 

This  young  man’s  madness  had  taken  a 
very  poetic  turn.  Sometimes  he  fancied  him¬ 
self  to  be  Tasso  ;  at  another  time  Sliakspeare 
or  Chateaubriand.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
to  the  asylum,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  delusion  of  imagining  himself  to  be  Dante. 
When  we  approached  him,  he  was  pacing  up 
and  down  an  alley  in  the  garden,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  trees.  He  held  in  one  hand  a 
pencil,  and  in  the  other  some  slips  of  paper, 
and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  composing  the 
thirty-third  Canto  of  his  Inferno.  At  intervals 
he  rubbed  his  forehead,  as  if  to  collect  his  j 
scattered  thoughts,  and  then  he  would  note 
down  some  lines  of  the  poem. 

Profiting  by  a  pause,  during  which  he  i 
seemed  to  emerge  from  his  profound  abstrac-  i 
tion,  I  stepped  up  to  him,  saying,  “  I  under-  ' 
stand,.  Sir,  that  I  have  the  honour  of  address-  | 
ing  myself  to  Dante,”  ; 

“That  is  my  name,”  replied  Lucca.  “What 
have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  ” 

“  To  assure  you  how  much  pleasure  I  shall 
feel  in  making  your  acquaintance.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Florence,  in  the  hope  of  finding  you 
there,  but  you  had  left  that  city.” 

“  Then,”  said  Lucca,  with  that  sharp,  quick 
sort  of  utterance  often  observable  in  insane 
persons,  “  Then,  it  seems,  you  were  not  aware 
of  my  having  been  driven  from  Florence,  and 
that  they  charged  me  with  having  stolen  the 
money  of  the  Eepublic  ?  Dante  accused  of 
robbery,  forsooth  !  I  slung  my  sword  at  my 
side,  and  having  collected  the  first  seven 
Cantos  of  my  poem,  I  departed.” 

This  strange  hallucination  excited  my 
interest,  and,  pursuing  the  conversation,  I 
said,  “  I  hoped  to  have  overtaken  you  between 
Fettre  and  Montefeltro.” 

“  Oh  !  I  staid  only  a  very  short  time  there,” 
said  he.  “  V/hy  did  you  not  go  to  Eavenna  'I  ” 

“I  did  go  there,  and  found  only  your 
tomb  !  ” 

“  But  I  was  not  in  it,”  observed  he.  “  Do 
you  know  how  I  escaped  ?  ” 

I  replied  in  the  negative, 

“I  have  discovered  a  mode  of  restoring 
one’s  life.” 
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Is  it  cl  sGcrct  ^ 

“  No  ;  I  will  tell  it  you.  AVlien  I  feel  that 
I  am  dying,  I  order  a  grave  to  be  dug, — a 
very  deep  grave.  You  are  aware  that  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  there  is  an  immense  lake, 
full  of  red  water — and — and — ” 

Count  Pisani,  who  had  overheard  the  latter 
part  of  this  conversation,  here  suddenly  inter^^' 
rupted  Lucca,  saying,  “  Signor  Dante,  these 
people  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  dance. 
Will  you  indulge  them  by  playing  a  quadrille  1  ” 

He  then  hurriedly  dispatched  one  of  the 
attendants  for  a  violin,  on  which  instrument, 
he  informed  me,  Lucca  was  a  masterly  per¬ 
former. 

The  violin  being  brought,  the  Count  handed 
it  to  Hucca,  who  began  to  tune  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Count,  drawing  me  aside,  said, 
“■I  interrupted  your  conversation,  just  now, 
somewhat  abruptly ;  because  I  observed  that 
Lucca  was  beginning  to  wander  into  some  of 
his  metaphysical  delusions,  and  I  never  allow 
him  to  talk  on  such  subjects.  These  meta¬ 
physical  lunatics  are  always  very  difficult  to 
cure. 

“But  yonder  comes  one  who  will  never  be 
cured !  ”  pursued  the  Count,  shaking  his 
head,  sorrowfully,  whilst  he  directed  my 
notice  to  a  young  female,  who  was  advancing 
from  another  part  of  the  garden,  attended  by 
a  female  servant  or  nurse.  By  this  time  the 
dancers  had  begun  to  range  themselves  in 
their  places,  and  the  young  lady’s  attendant 
was  drawing  her  forward,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  her  to  take  part  in  the  quadrille. 

The  young  lady,  whose  dress  and  general 
elegance  of  appearance  seemed  to  denote  that 
she  was  a  person  of  superior  rank,  was  disin¬ 
clined  to  dance  ;  and  as  the  attendant  per¬ 
sisted  in  urging  her  forward,  she  struggled  to 
escape,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief. 

“  Let  her  alone  !  Let  her  alone  !  ”  said 
Count  Pisani  to  the  attendant.  “  It  is  useless 
to  contend  with  her.  Poor  girl !  I  fear  she 
will  never  endure  to  see  dancing,  or  to  hear 
music,  without  this  violent  agitation.  Come 
hither.  Costanza,”  said  he,  beckoning  kindly 
to  her.  “  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Albano  !  Albano  !  ”  shrieked  the  poor 
maniac.  “  They  are  going  to  kill  Albano  !  ” 

And  then,  overcome  by  her  emotion,  she 
sank,  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  her  attend¬ 
ant,  who  carried  her  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  sound  of  the  violin  had 
drawn  together,  from  various  parts  of  the 
garden,  a  number  of  patients,  male  and 
female,  and  the  quadrille  was  formed.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  group 
were  the  sou  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  man  who  believed  himself  to  be  dead. 
The  former  wore  on  his  head  a  splendid 
crovm,  made  of  gilt  paper  ;  and  the  latter,  who 
was  enveloped  in  a  white  sheet,  stalked  about 
with  the  grave  and  solemn  air  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  common  to  a  ghost.  A  melan¬ 
choly  madman,  who  evidently  shared  in  the 


festivity  with  reluctance  and  regret,  and  who 
was,  from  time  to  time,  urged  on  by  his 
keepers,  and  a  woman,  who  fancied  herself  to 
be  Saint  Catherine,  and  was  subject  to  strange 
fits  of  ecstasy  and  improvisation,  were  also 
conspicuous  among  the  dancers.  Lucca,  who 
played  the  violin  with  extraordinary  spirit, 
every  now  and  then  marked  the  time  by 
stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground,  whilst,  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  he  called  out  the  figures,  to 
Which,  however,  the  dancers  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention.  The  scene  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  ^  It  was  like  one  of  those  fantastic 
visions  which  are  sometimes  conjured  up  in  a 
dream. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  court  yard, 
on  our  way  out,  I  espied  Costanza,  the  young 
lady  who  had  so  determinedly  refused  to  join 
in  the  dance.  She  was  now  kneeliug  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  fountain,  and  intently  gazing 
on  her  own  countenance,  which  was  reflected 
from  the  limpid  water  as  from  a  mirror. 

I  asked  the  Count  what  had  caused  the 
insanity  of  this  interesting  patient.  “  Alas  !” 
replied  he,  “it  is  a  melancaoly  story  of 
romantic  vendetta^  which  migh'o  almost  figure 
in  a  work  of  fiction.”  Costanza’s  husband  had 
been  murdered  on  her  bridal  day  by  a  rival. 

When  Costanza  was  first  brought  to  the 
establishment,  her  madness  was  of  a  very 
violent  character  ;  but,  by  degrees,  it  had 
softened  down  into  a  placid  melancholy. 
Nevertheless,  her  case  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  hope. 

Some  time  after  my  visit  to  Palermo,  I  met 
Lucca  in  Paris.  He  was  then,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  perfectly  himself.  Lie  conversed  very 
rationally,  and  even  appeared  to  recollect 
having  seen  and  conversed  with  me  before. 
I  enquired  after  poor  Costanza ;  but  he  shook 
his  head  sorrowfully.  The  Count’s  prediction 
was  fully  verified.  Lucca  had  recovered  his 
senses  ;  but  Costanza  was  still  an  inmate  of 
the  Casa  dei  Matti. 


POISON  SOLD  HERE ! 

T\vo  centuries  ago  poisoning  was  a  science  ; 
now,  thanks  to  a  sluggish  and  “  never- 
minding  ”  legislature,  the  art  may  be  safely 
practised  by  the  meanest  capacity.  The  ex¬ 
citing  extent  to  which  murder  has  been  re¬ 
cently  done  by  poison  fills  a  column  of  every 
newspaper  and  furnishes  a  topic  for  geneiM 
conversation.  Nor  is  it  a  new  thing.  A  par¬ 
liamentary  return  states,  that,  in  the  ten  years 
which  ended  with  1849 — putting  aside  acci¬ 
dental  poisonings,  which  were  countless — the 
appalling  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  persons  were  murdered  by  poison  (chiefly 
by  arsenic),  yet  the  practical  difficulties  ot 
detection  were  so  great  that  no  more  than 
eighty-five  convictions  took  place  :  thus  out  of 
every  three  poisoners  one  only  could  be  de¬ 
tected.  So  easy  is  murder  by  poison  and  so 
difficult  is  detection  !  The  mystery  is  easy  of 
solution  ;  as  we  shall  soon  show. 
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A  sporting  friend  writes  to  us,  that,  having 
shot  away  all  his  powder,  the  other  day,  he 
had  occasion  to  go  into  a  rural  grocer’s  shop 
for  more.  While  he  was  being  served,  there 
came  in  a  little  girl,  who  ended  a  long  order 
for  tea,  sugar,  soap,  currants,  red-herrings, 
and  flour,  with  the  remarkable  demand — 
“  and  two  ounces  of  arsenic.”  No  comment 
whatever  was  made  by  the  shopkeeper  ;  who 
pulled  a  small  blue  paper  of  poison,  out  of  its 
proper  compartment  in  a  drawer,  with  the 
same  composure  as  he  handed  over  the 
packages  of  tea,  sugar,  currants,  and  flour. 
The  little  girl  jumbled  them  all  into  her 
apron,  and  went  her  way.  “Perhaps,”  re¬ 
marked  our  friend,  “some  of  those  ingre¬ 
dients  are  for  a  pudding.” 

“  Loikely,”  answered  the  huxter,  with  a 
strong  Derbyshire  accent. 

“  And  should  the  blue  paper  burst,  or  a 
little  mistake  be  made  by  the  cook,  the  whole 
family  will  be  poisoned.” 

“  They  should  momd  what  the}’’  ’re  at.” 

This  was  the  only  life-preserver  which 
occurred  to  the  chandler’s  mind  — “  They 
should  mind  what  they  ’re  at !  ”  His  con¬ 
science  was  not  concerned  in  the  transaction  ; 
but  if  its  dictates  had  been  awakened,  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  customers  were 
troubled  with  rats ;  and  he  enquired  no  fur¬ 
ther.  The  sportsman  mentioned  the  several 
cases  of  poisoning  which  had  recently  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  some  acci¬ 
dental  ;  some  wilful ;  but  the  grocer  could 
get  no  further  than — “They  should  moind 
what  they  ’re  at.” 

It  must  occur,  however,  to  everyone,  that 
while  poisons  are  allowed  to  be  sold  as  un¬ 
restrictedly  as  bread,  the  public — especially 
the  humbler  portion  of  it — even  supposing 
them  to  be  “  minding  what  they  ’re  at  ”  with 
unceasing  vigilance,  are  never  wholly  free 
from  the  danger  of  having  the  doom  to  which 
they  sentence  vermin,  transferred  to  them¬ 
selves,  either  by  accident  or  by  vicious 
design. 

In  country  places  life’s-bane  is  procurable 
more  easily  than  many  of  its  necessaries. 
The  inscription  over  every  chandler’s  door, 
says  that  he  must  be  “  licensed  ”  to  sell  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff ;  but  he  may  sell 
arsenic  without  the  smallest  restriction.  In 
spring  and  summer  seasons,  tons  and  tons  of 
that  deadly  material  pass  over  the  counters  of 
general  dealers  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
to  be  \ised  either  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat, 
to  cure  sheep  of  scabies,  or  to  kill  vermin. 
Hence  arsenic  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  the 
stores  of  a  farmer’s,  shepherd’s,  or  cottager’s 
cupboard,  as  his  family’s  food.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  a  provincial  drug¬ 
gist’s  apprentice  “  weighing  up  ”  two-ounce 
packets  of  arsenic,  and  dispensing  medicines 
over  the  same  counter — perhaps  with  the 
same  scales  !  When  the  innumerable  hux- 
ters  are  busy  at  the  same  work  at  one 


end  of  a  counter,  their  wives  are  often 
serving  out  groceries  to  customers  at  the 
other.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  asserted 
by  medical  practitioners,  that  minute  doses 
of  poison  get  mixed  with  food  or  medicine 
oftener  than  is  imagined.  The  partakers 
of  such  food  fall  ill,  and  the  only  pathology 
they  can  arrive  at  is,  that  “  they  have  eaten 
something  that  has  disagreed  with  them,” 
though  they  never  know  what. 

After  the  poison  has  left  the  shop,  the  risks 
increase  a  hundred-fold.  Take  the  cottar’s 
case.  He  lives  in  a  small  cottage  ;  his 
single  cupboard  (at  once  the  receptacle  of 
food  and  physic)  contains  in  a  broken  jug 
at  the  top-shelf  a  packet  of  arsenic.  The 
label,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  torn  aw^ay, 
or,  if  there,  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned 
cottar’s  family.  This  is  the  remains  of  the 
arsenic  he  used  in  summer  for  his  sheep, 
or  in  spring  to  steep  wheat-seed.  It  is  put 
away,  unknown  by  his  family  and  forgotten 
by  himself.  His  child  some  day  falls  ill ;  he 
is  at  work;  the  wife  “fancies  she  has  some 
cream  of  tartar  somewhere,  and  that  is  good 
for  a  fever.”  She  goes  to  the  fatal  jug,  deals 
out  the  poison,  and  innocently  kills  her  off¬ 
spring.  At  the  inquest  a  verdict  of  Accidental 
Death  is  returned.  This  poor  woman,  through¬ 
out  her  embittered  life,  is  the  victim  to  the 
want  of  legislative  enactments  to  prevent  such 
catastrophes.  Her  neighbours  look  on  her 
for  a  time  with  a  strange  mixture  of  pity  and 
superstitious  undefined  suspicion. 

For  the  criminal,  arsenic  is  the  most  deadly 
of  all  drugs  to  their  victim,  while  it  is  the 
safest  to  themselves.  Besides  the  numberless 
feasible  excuses  they  can  frame  for  having  it 
in  their  possession,  it  can  be  administered 
with  the  least  fear  of  detection.  Oxalic  acid 
disgusts  the  palate  with  a  sweet  acid  taste 
and,  to  be  murderously  efiectual,  must  be. 
administered  in  large  quantities.  Not  only 
the  taste,  but  the  colour  and  smell  of  laudanum 
betray  its  secret  at  once.  The  favourite,, 
because  most  efficient,  of  the  three  poisons  of 
unscientific  murderers — arsenic — is  colourless, 
flavourless,  and  inodorous.  Hence,  in  all 
recent  cases  of  wilful  poisoning,  arsenic  has 
been  the  poisoner’s  drug  ;  for  he  has  art  enough 
to  know,  without  reading  blue-books,  that  the 
chances  are  two  to  one  in  his  favour. 

While  the  legislature  refrains  from  adminis¬ 
tering  some  check  to  the  sale  of  drugs  de¬ 
structive  of  life,  in  every  other  European 
country,  no  person  is  allowed  to  sell  poison, 
without  a  license  and  a  guarantee  that  he 
is  fully  alive  to  the  precautions  necessary,  not 
only  to  its  sale,  but  to  properly  storing  it.  In, 
however,  imposing  a  necessary  restriction  in 
this  country,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
legitimately  employed,  arsenic,  in  particular, 
is  a  most  useful  drug,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  it 
should  not  be  shackled.  To  compel,  there¬ 
fore,  an  agriculturist  to  scour  the  country 
to  obtain  a  magistrate’s  or  surgeon’s  signa- 
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ture  before  be  could  get  his  ten  pounds  of 
arsenic,  as  some  have  suggested,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  inexpedient ;  for  besides  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  plan  to  the  purchaser,  it  tends 
to  identify  the  magistrate  or  the  doctor  with 
any  improper  use  which  might  be  made  of 
the  mineral ;  and  these  gentlemen  would 
strongly  resist  such  a  use  of  their  names. 

The  best  of  all  safeguards  is  that  of  con¬ 
fining  the  sale  of  poison  to  those  only  who 
are  qualified  by  education,  to  exercise  whole¬ 
some  care,  and  to  use  a  sound  judgment  in 
dispensing  it ;  and  thus  be  the  subject  of  an 
inexpensive  license. 

Minor  precautions  might  also  be  added. 
The  plan  of  forcing  vendors  of  poisons  to  sell 
it  in  bottles  of  particular  shapes,  or  in  papers 
of  a  certain  colour,  could  not  always  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  in  spite  of  thi'eatened  pains  of  fine 
and  forfeiture.  Of  this  class  of  preventive, 
the  best  we  have  seen  is  the  sympathetic 
powder,  which  Mr.  Slade  Davies  proposes 
should  be  added  to  arsenic,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  per  cent.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  liquid  or  other  aliment,  it  immediately 
changes  colour  so  as  to  ensure  detection. 


THE  TWO  BLACKBIRDS. 


And  ever  when  the  song  was  heard, 

From  trees  around  the  grassy  plot 

Frisk’d  another  glossy  bird, — 

Whose  mate  not  long  ago  was  shot. 

Not  to  console  its  own  wild  smart. 

But,  with  a  kindling  instinct  strong, 

The  novel  feeling  of  its  heart 

Beats  for  the  captive  bird  of  song. 

And  when  those  mellow  notes  are  still. 

It  hops  from  off  its  choral  perch, 

O’er  path  and  sward,  with  busy  bill. 

All  grateful  gifts  to  peck  and  search. 

Store  of  ouzel  dainties  choice 

To  those  white  swinging  bars  it  brings  ; 

And  with  a  low  consoling  voice. 

It  talks  between  its  fluttering  wings. 

Deeply  in  their  bitter  grief 
Those  sufferers  reciprocate. 

The  one  sings  for  its  winged  life, — 

The  other  for  its  murder’d  mate. 

But  deeper  doth  the  secret  prove. 

Uniting  those  sad  creatures  so ; 

Humanity’s  great  link  of  love. 

The  common  sympathy  of  woe. 

Well  divined  from  day  to  day. 

Is  the  swift  speech  between  them  twain ; 

For  when  the  bird  is  scared  away. 

The  captive  bursts  to  song  again. 

Yet  daily  with  its  flattering  voice. 

Talking  amid  its  fluttering  wings. 

Store  of  ouzel  dainties  choice. 

With  busy  bill  the  poor  bird  brings. 
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And  shall  I  say,  till  weak  with  age 

Down  from  its  drowsy  branch  it  drops. 

It  will  not  leave  that  captive  cage. 

Nor  cease  those  busy  searching  hops? 

Ah,  no  !  the  moral  will  not  strain ; 

Another  sense  will  make  it  range. 
Another  mate  will  soothe  its  pain. 

Another  season  work  a  change. 

But,  through  the  live-long  summer,  tried — 
A  pure  devotion  we  may  see ; 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  nature’s  tide — 

A  pitying,  loving  sympathy. 


THE  “  FRESHMAN’S  ”  PROGRESS. 


Urgent  business  demanding  my  presence  at 
Yarmouth,  some  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  induced 
to  entrust  my  life  and  limbs  to  the  care  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  about  the  time  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Term  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
the  remaining  compartments  of  the  carriage 
in  which  I  found  a  place,  were  filled  with 
Freshinen — young  men  who,  as  the  term  im¬ 
plies,  are  about  to  make  their  first  experience 
of  the  pleasures  and  advantages,  the  perils  and 
temptations,  of  a  college  life.  These  are 
among  the  many  for  whose  advantage  and 
welfare  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  Condition  of  the  U niversities,was  nominally 
appointed.  Will  the  result  of  its  labours 
eventually  descend  to  the  freshman  under¬ 
graduate — to,  in  short,  my  fellow-travellers  ?  . 

Youth  is  proverbially  open-hearted  and 
communicative.  There  is  seldom  much  to 
think  upon,  beyond  the  passing  object  of  the 
hour.  There  is  no  unquiet  turning  of  the 
mind  to  visions  of  a  sick  family  at  home, 
falling  funds  abroad,  or  foundering  ships  at 
sea,  which  stamp  moodiness  on  the  brow,  and 
an  air  of  absence  on  the  replies,  of  older 
travellers.  Before  we  had  reached  Brox- 
bourne,  we  were  all  perfectly  well  acquainted. 
One  was  going  up  to  Trinity,  a  second  to  St. 
John’s,  a  third  to  Christ’s.  The  hopes  and 
anticipations  of  each  were  rather  suffered  to 
ooze  out,  than  given  in  so  many  words  ;  but 
they  were  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  easily 
to  be  perceived.  It  was  clear  that  one  had 
set  his  mind  on  academic  honours,  and  would 
commence  his  career  with  the  determination 
— or  fancying  that  he  felt  the  determination — 
to  win  a  high  place  by  his  exertions,  A  second 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  an  anticipation  of  the 
pleasures  rather  than  the  advantages  held  out 
by  a  college  course.  While  a  third  appeared 
to  have  merged  every  other  sensation,  in  one 
of  unmitigated  delight  at  his  escape  from 
school — from  the  bullying  tutor,  the  eleven 
o’clock  lesson,  Poetse  Grseci,  and  the  block. 

My  young  friends  got  out  at  the  Cambridge 
Station ;  and  when,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
drink  down  a  boiling  cup  of  tea  and  snatch  a 
hurried  bun,  I  again  threw  myself  unrefreshed 
into  my  seat,  I  found  that  I  was  alone.  A 
feeble  attempt  at  a  lamp,  let  in  through  the 


A  Blackbird  in  a  wicker  cage. 

That  hung  and  swung  ’mid  fruits  and  flowers, 
Had  learnt  the  song-charm,  to  assuage 
The  drearness  of  its  wingless  hom-s. 
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roof  of  the  carriage,  seemed,  by  its  flickeiing 
rays,  to  attest,  rather  than  to  dispel,  the 
presence  of  night.  A  thick  fog  rolled  over 
the  already ,  darkened  fields,  and  pressed 
against  the  closed  windows.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  light-hearted  companions  from 
whom  I  had  just  parted  ;  I  thought — shall  I 
own  it — with  regret  upon  my  own  college 
career  ;  I  thought  upon  the  Universities  them¬ 
selves,  not  as  some  do  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
contempt,  as  though  they  were  Augean  stables 
which  none  but  a  Hercules  could  cleanse  ;  nor 
as  others,  who  gaze  upon  them  with  rapture, 
as  if  beholding  an  embodied  perfection  ;  but 
rather  with  a  sense  of  regret  as  of  "  something 
noble,  which  has  been  diverted  from  its  right 
use.  It  appeared  to  me — and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  time,  scene,  and  place,  will  account 
for,  if  they  do  not  excuse  the  poor  metaphor 
— that  I  saw  two  fine  engines  torn  from  the 
iron  road  of  progress,  and  drawn  slowly  along 
the  great  highway  of  learning  by  a  pair  of 
broken-winded,  ill-conditioned  old  mules, 
Sloth  and  Bigotry. 

Those  young  men  too,  the  current  of  whose 
lives  had  been  ordained  for  a  few  moments  to 
mingle  with  mine,  in  what  light  would  they 
look  back  upon  this  very  evening,  if  it  arose, 
in  after  years,  to  haunt  them  on  a  lonely 
journey,  or  in  a  sick  chamber  ?  They  would 
contemplate  it,  no  doubt,  as  a  new  era  in  their 
existence,  but  an  era  of  what  kind  T  Of  more 
earnest  perseverance,  of  increased  usefulness, 
of  nobler  aims  and  aspirations  ?  Or  of  feverish 
excitement,  unreal  pleasure,  dissipation  and 
debt  %  Would  the  University,  upon  whose 
books  their  names  were  enrolled,  put  forth  all 
her  mighty  energies,  employ  all  her  resources, 
to  urge  them  on  in  the  one  path,  and  to  keep 
them  from  the  other  ?  Or  would  these  be  left 
to  their  own  choice  ?  Such  fancies  mingled 
with  the  bitter  experience  of  past  years,  and 
with  a  faint  hope  for  the  future,  raised  by  the 
reflection  that  the  public  were  getting  im¬ 
patient  of  the  rusty  teaching  and  lax, training 
of  the  two  ancient  seats  of  learning.  This 
stream  of  thought  flowed  on  until  it  seemed 
to  assume  a  definite  form,  and  out  of  it  I 
shaped  a  picture  for  myself,  not  like  that  of 
poets  and  dreamers,  drawing  its  colours  from 
an  unseen  and  unreal  world,  but  needing, 
alas  !  only  the  framework  of  name  and  in¬ 
dividuality  to  become  a  true  representation 
of  what  is  taking  place  every  year — yes,  every 
year,  that  Mr.  Christie  rises  to  demand  a 
refomi  in  our  Universities,  and  that  Sir  Eobert 
Inglis  sounds  the  alarm  at  his  post  to  save 
the  Academic  Capitol  from  invaders,  which 
have  at  last  made  a  small  and  polished  breach, 
through  which,  in  ample  state,  the  Eoyal 
Commission  is  about  to  enter. 

I  pictured  to  myself  a  young  man,  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  leaving  home  for  the 
first  time.  His  father,  the  good  old  clergy¬ 
man,  is  in  the  hall  beside  the  corded  trunks. 
His  mother  and  his  sisters  stand  around  him. 
A  moment  more  and  the  trunks  are  on  the 


fly.  A  tender  farewell  is  waved  to  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  assembled  family.  Little 
scraps  of  advice  and  affection  are  wafted  to 
him  on  their  latest  breath.  Crack  goes  the 
whip,  the  wheels  go  round,  the  green  garden- 
gate  opens  with  a  creaking  sound — as  if  it  too 
had  its  share  in  the  general  solicitude — and  a 
new  world  lies  before  him. 

While  this  young  man — call  him  what  you 
please — ^is  hurrying  onwards  towards  a  scene 
of  which  he  has  hitherto  had  no  experience, 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  his 
true  position,  as  well  as  that  of  hundreds  of 
others  who  are  similarly  situated.  Divesting 
him  of  the  fictitious  interest,  with  which  the 
time  and  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  appear  to  invest  him — losing  sight  for 
a  minute  of  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  “  walk 
in  the  shades  of  Academe,”  or  “to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  Mathesis,”  or  “  to  stray  on  the 
banks  of  the  argent  Cam,”  or  “  to  become  a 
bulwark  of  our  glorious  Collegiate  institu¬ 
tions,” — let  us  calculate  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  will  first  present  themselves  in  his 
future  course,  and  how  he  is  prepared  to 
guard  against  them. 

He  has  been  educated  at  home,  perhaps, 
strictly  under  the  parental  eye — ^for  I  know 
many  parents  who  think  this  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  surest  protection  against  future 
temptation.  He  has  not  been  suffered  to 
learn  what  vice  is.  He  has  been  guarded 
from  the  society  of  the  profligate  Smiths  and 
Joneses  of  the  neighbourhood.  His  reading 
has  been  superintended  in  the  same  careful 
manner.  His  “  Hume’s  History  of  England  ” 
is  a  “  Mitchell’s  Hume  ”  with  the  sceptical 
passages  left  out.  He  has  never  heard  of 
Don  Juan,  or  been  inside  a  theatre.  The 
races  take  place  twice  every  year  witliin  a 
mile  of  the  vicarage,  but  he  has  never  been  to 
them.  He  has  never  been  down  in  the 
morning  later  than  half-past  seven  o’clock,  or 
been  out  of  bed  by  ten  at  night.  He  waters 
the  mignonette  beds  with  his  sisters  after 
breakfast,  and  listens  to  the  touching  English 
ballads  which  they  sing  of  an  evening.  A 
youth,  so  brought  up,  is  surely — ^if  any  one 
can  be — secure  from  harm. 

In  a  word,  he  has  been  kept  as  a  child  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  his  becoming  a  man. 
With  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  and  the  feelings 
of  a  child,  and  the  strength  of  a  child,  he  is  of 
a  sudden  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
world  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  which,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  is  still  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion — it  is  a  daguerreotype,  not  a  miniature — 
of  the  great  world  beyond.  He  may,  of  course, 
stand  the  ordeal — in  very  many  cases,  he  does 
— but  it  will  be  in  spite  of  his  early  training, 
not  by  means  of  it. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  perfectly  sure  that 
the  youth  whom  we  are  picturing  to  ourselves 
is  so  innocent  as  Ms  friends  give  him  credit 
for.  To  the  deepest  dungeon  and  the  most 
secluded  hermitage  some  whispers  of  the 
world  will  float,  of  that  world  which,  perhaps, 
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we  only  pluoge  into  the  more  deeply,  the  more 
we  fancy  that  we  have  shut  it  out  from  our 
view.  There  is  no  lock  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  out  vicious  propensities,  any  more  than 
the  Hellespont  could  part  Hero  from  her 
j  Leander,  or  Bishop  Hatto’s  Ehenish  tower 
preserve  him  from  the  avenging  rats.  The 
boy  whom  you  so  fondly  cherish,  may  have 
imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  piper  smoking 

1  from  the  labourer  who  works  in  your  garden  ; 

'  he  may  have  drunk  out  of  the  spirit-flask  of 
!  my  loin’s  gamekeeper,  whom  he  meets  in  his 

1  walks,  when  you  are  not  by ;  he  may  have 
learn  to  ogle  the  girls  of  the  village,  and  you. 

I  none  the  wiser.  Things  not  in  themselves, 

!  perhaps,  particularly  vicious  or  criminal,  but 
here  are  the  materials  ready  laid  ;  and  let  but 

1  the  spark  of  college  temptation  be  applied,  and 
they  may  burn  up  all  the  fiercer  and  brighter 
for  having  lain  dry  so  long. 

But,  under  any  circumstances,  and  sup¬ 
posing  liim  to  have  already  undergone  the 
ordeal  of  a  school,  or  a  private  tutor’s  establish- 
j  ment — I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
!  the  middling  classes — there  are  some  peculiar 
!  trials  to  be  noted,  which  now,  more  particu- 
1  larly  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  Hfe,  wull 
j  assail  our  young  friend.  He  has  never  in  his 
life  before  been  entrusted  with  a  larger  sum 

1  than  five  pounds,  and  here  he  is  with  fifty 
pounds  in  his  pocket  and  (though  he  may  not 
yet  be  aware  of  the  fact  by  bitter  experience) 
credit  to  an  unlimited  extent.  He  has  never 
in  his  life  purchased  for  himself  an  article  of 
greater  value  and  importance  than  a  cricket- 
bat  or  a  fishing-rod  ;  yet  here  he  is  about  to 
j  provide  himself  with  all  the  articles  of  a 
{  bachelor’s  establishment,  without  the  remotest 
j  idea  of  their  market  price — without  knowdng 
whether  the  sum  he  gives  for  each  will  be 
j  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  fifty  per  cent.,  or  a 
hundred  per  cent,  above  its  proper  value.  If 
i  his  socks  have  wanted  darning  at  home,  one  of 
j  the  maid-servants  has  darned  them  accord- 
1  ingly  ;  new  shirts  and  new  flannel  waistcoats 

1  have  succeeded  to  the  senior  portion  of  his 

I  linen  by  an  easy  and  imperceptible  process,  by 
j  his  mother’s  watchful  care,  without  his  paying 

1  any  attention  to  the  matter.  He  remembers 
:  that  to  have  helped  himself  to  a  third  glass  of 
,  port  wine  after  dinner,  would  have  called  a 

I  frown  to  the  face  of  his  father  ;  now,  he  can 
drink  champagne  or  hock  for  his  breakfast,  if 
i  he  feels  so  disposed.  To  be  out  after  ten 
o’clock  at  night  would  assuredly  have 
required  some  explanation  at  the  Vicarage ; 
now,  he  is  not  required  to  be  in  his  College 
till  midnight — ^^vithin  those  precincts  he  can 
go  where  he  chooses,  and  spend  the  whole 
night  at  a  roystering  party,  if  he  has  a  mind 
to  do  so.  If  he  run  into  debt,  the  discovery 
,  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  made  for  three 
years  and  a  quarter,  till  he  takes  his  degree. 
Youth  is  sanguine — by  that  time  his  father’s 
rich  fifth  cousin  may  have  dropped  off,  leaving 
hirn  a  fortune,  A  thousand  things  may  have 
happened.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that — 

l^aradoxical  as  it  may  seem — the  temptations 
to  which  a  Freshman  is  exposed  are  tenfold 
gi’eater  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  than  if  he 
could  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time  of  life, 
and  with  the  same  views,  to  take  lodgings  in 
London,  and  read  for  his  degree  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  surrounded 
by  virtuous  companions,  and  with  persons 
older  than  himself  to  overlook  his  conduct, 
he  might  be  protected  from  evil  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides. 

It  would  start  up  before  him  like  a  phantom 
in  the  gas-lighted  street,  it  would  vindicate 
its  existence  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  dweller  in  the  same 
college,  in  the  same  quadrangle,  on  the  same 
staircase,  perhaps  in  the  very  next  room. 
For  the  smaller  the  field  in  which  the  monster 
Vice  has  to  work,  the  more  frequently  will  he 
obtrude  himself  upon  our  daily  walks  and 
occupations,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  he  is  always  hated  as  soon 
as  seen. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  at  the  period  of  all 
others  when  he  most  requires  advice  and 
assistance,  what  will  his  Tutor — his  College 
Tutor — do  for  him  ?  Is  that  functionary  really 
what  he  is  presumed  to  be — ^the  guardian  of 
youth,  the  overseer  of  his  pupils,  their  adviser, 
their  reprover,  their  comforter,  their  friend  ? 

— or  does  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements, 
and  the  number  of  his  pupils  (about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  each  tutor,  at  Trinity) 
prevent  him  from  being  anjfthing  but  a  far- 
off  and  half-fabulous  being,  a  kind  of  myth 
grown  out  of  the  old  legends  that  haunt  the 
banks  of  the  Cam,  and  still  cherished  from  a 
love  of  antiquity,  or — to  speak  the  plain,  sober 
truth — a  person  seen,  at  most,  once  at  the 
beginning  and  once  at  the  end  of  every  Term, 
on  hurried  visits  of  ceremony  ?  Will  the 
Fellows  do  anything  for  him — ^the  Fellows, 
whose  salaries  were  originally  accorded  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  should  act  as 
tutors  to  the  undergraduates  ?  Or  is  the 
original  intention  of  the  Founder  adhered  to 
in  those  cases  only  where  it  is  clearly  unsuited 
to  the  present  day  ?  Are  the  greater  part  of 
the  Fellows  residing  elsewhere,  and  still  re¬ 
ceiving  their  stipends  ?  Are  the  Universities 
to  continue,  like  the  Pyramids,  immutable 
and  unchangeable  in  -our  land  of  change  and 
mutability  ?  Will  the  Eoyal  Commission 
report  on  these  things  ? 

I  am  not,  however,  the  Eoyal  Commission — 
if  I  were,  I  would  found  my  report  on  other 
evidence  than  that  of  the  Dignitaries  and 
Fellows,  who  will,  of  course,  have  their  views 
as  to  what  reforms  are  necessary — I  would 
seek  evidence  that  would  reveal  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  system  which  urges  the  young 
friend  whom  I  pictured  departing  from  the 
door  of  a  poor  Vicarage,  amidst  the  adieus  of 
his  affectionate  and  anxious  friends,  into  a 
career  of  debt  and  vice. 

I  went  on  picturing  to  myself  this  young 
man  after  a  residence  at  College  of  a  few  days. 
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He  has  furnished  his  rooms  ;  he  has  got  to¬ 
gether  his  crockery  and  his  glass.  He  has 
spent  all  the  money  which  he  brought  with 
him  for  his  outfit,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pounds  which  he  reserves  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Term,)  and  still  fresh  wants 
are  continually  springing  up.  He  could  not 
have  imagined  that  so  many  things  were 
necessary  to  fit  up  two  small  rooms, — coals, 
candles,  candlesticks,  brushes  of  every  size 
and  make,  for  the  insatiable  bed-maker.  There 
are  still  some  articles  which  he  must  abso¬ 
lutely  procure :  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  has 
faithfully  promised  to  pay  ready-money  on 
all  occasions ;  yet  he  is  disinclined  to  write 
home  so  soon  for  a  further  supply.  He  feels 
that  his  ignorance  may  have  led  him  to  pay 
too  high  a  price  for  his  tables  and  chairs,  or 
to  purchase  some  articles,  (a  sofa  and  arm¬ 
chair,  for  instance,  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
winning  ways  of  the  upholsterer,)  which  were 
not  absolutely  needed  ;  the  money  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  have  gone  further.  A  thought 
strikes  him.  He  knows  that  bills  can  be  sent 
in  “through  the  tutor.”  They  will  be  sent 
home  at  the  end  of  Term,  and  paid  by  his 
father,  together  with  the  College  expenses. 
This  is  not  running  into  debt.  He  salhes 
forth,  and  finds  a  shop  of  the  kind  that  he 
requires.  The  necessary  articles  are  selected; 
he  requests  the  tradesman  to  send  in  the  bill 
for  them  to  the  College  Tutor.  The  trades¬ 
man  hesitates.  “  Why,  is  it  not  done  every 
day  ?”  The  tradesman  hesitates  still  further. 
“  Where  is  the  objection  V’  “  Well,  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  not  of  any  very  great  value, — perhaps 
the  gentleman  will  pay  for  them  next  Term.” 
“Yes;  but  why  not  send  in  the  bill  to  the 
Tutor  1  ”  The  tradesman  looks  cautiously 
round  the  shop.  The  fact  is — ^lie  would  not 
wish  it  to  go  any  further — but  if  the  bill  is 
sent  in  to  the  College  Tutor,  he  shall  not,  per- 
I  haps,  get  his  money  for  a  couple  of  years. 

!  For  such  a  trifling  article  it  is  not  worth  his 
while.  He  would  rather  trust  to  the  young 
gentleman, — he  would  indeed.  He  may  be 
stepping  that  way  next  Term,  and  then  be 
able  to  pay  for  them.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
wanting  something  else,  too,  before  that  time. 
The  articles  shall  be  sent  to  his  rooms  forth¬ 
with. 

There  is  no  resistmg  this  argument.  As 
for  the  articles  themselves,  they  may  be  of  the 
most  trifling  value, — a  pair  of  brass  candle¬ 
sticks,  a  basin  and  jug,  an  eight-day  clock ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and,  whatever 
they  be,  our  young  friend  leaves  the  shop,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  debt. 

The  scene  changes.  He  has  been  up  a  Term 
or  two  by  this  time,  and  has  acquired  a  little 
experience.  He  has  a  few  debts,  but  still  they 
mount  up  to  a  trifling  sum  only.  He  has 
i  found  out  that  his  College  does  very  little  for 
him,  and  his  private  tutor  (whom  he  pays  out 
of  his  own  pocket)  everything.  The  two 
rudimentary  lectures  which  he  was  at  first 
forced  to  attend,  are  now  pressed  less  earnestly 
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upon  his  notice.  In  fact,  he  can  almost 
entirely  “  cut  ”  them,  if  he  likes,  and  does  cut 
them  accordingly,  as  a  waste  of  time.  His 
College,  possibly,  has  only  two  tutors,  both 
mathematicians  ;  so  that  one  of  them  is  forced 
to  lecture  upon  classical  subjects.  The  mis¬ 
takes  which  this  lecturer  makes  would  dis¬ 
grace  a  boy  in  the  third  form  of  a  gram¬ 
mar  school.  It  is  to  his  private  tutors,  or 
“  coaches,”  that  he  looks  for  instruction.  They 
are  costing  his  poor  father  a  heavy  sum ;  and 
as  he  turns  to  his  trigonometry  with  a  sigh, 
he  thinks  that  he  might  just  as  profitably  be 
reading  at  New  York  or  Ispahan,  and  coming 
up  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  take  his 
degree.  The  fire  is  burning  low  in  the  grate. 
How  he  wishes  that  he  had  his  sisters  by  liim 
now.  Dear,  dear,  how  lonely  it  feels  ! 

Suddenly,  through  an  opening  door,  con¬ 
vivial  sounds  burst  upon  his  ear.  They  come 
from  the  opposite  rooms — the  rooms  of  Smith, 
the  good-humoured  man,  whom  he  meets 
sometimes  and  speaks  to,  on  the  staircase. 
It  is  his  turn  to  entertain  his  Boat  Club  with 
a  supper,  and  he  is  doing  so  right  merrily. 
Presently  Smith  himself  dashes  m,  his  hair 
standing  up  on  end,  his  utterance  thick,  his 
face  more  good-humoured  than  ever.  Has  he 
got  a  saucepan  ?  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  has 
he  got  a  saucepan  1  It  is  a  new  discovery,  a 
culinary  era,  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  drinks ! 
They  are  about  to  concoct  something  wonder¬ 
ful  with  whisky,  and  eggs,  and  beer,  if  they 
could  only  find  a  saucepan.  Heaven  be 
praised,  here  is  one  !  A  thousand  thanks  ! 
But  won’t  he  step  in  and  join  them  ?  Supper 
is  quite  over.  He  must  be  lonely  there.  Well, 
it  is  lonely,  and  he  thinks  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  joining  them,  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
just  to  see  what  it  is  like. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  can  only  hear  dis¬ 
cordant  noises ;  he  sees  nothing.  Twenty 
London  fogs  are  rolled  into  one  before  him. 
His  eyes  begin  to  water,  and  his  head  to  ache. 
Presently,  as  the  mist  dispels,  he  beholds  a 
large  party  of  youths  seated  in  ungraceful 
attitudes  round  a  table,  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
oaths  on  their  lips,  glasses  of  steaming  liquid 
before  them.  He  is  introduced  and  made 
welcome.  Let  me  see,  wasn’t  he  from  Guttle- 
borough  School  ?  It  was  by  a  Guttleborough 
man  that  the  Club  was  founded.  No  ?  Ah, 
then,  it  must  be  some  one  else  very  hke  him. 
Would  he  not  wish  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Club  1  He  is  confused,  and  scarcely  knows 
what  to  say.  Ah,  well,  he  shall  be  proposed. 
He  is  accommodated  with  a  jorum  of  milk- 
punch,  and  is  induced  to  make  his  fii’st  attempt 
at  a  cigar.  The  mirth  grows  more  furious ; 
everything  provokes  roars  of  laughter.  To 
stick  a  pin  into  a  neighbour’s  leg  is  considered 
very  droll.  To  tumble  olf  a  chair,  establishes 
at  once  a  character  for  facetiousness.  He 
feels  no  longer  lonely,  but  indulges  in  more 
punch.  Emboldened  by  its  effects,  he  repeats 
a  bad  pun  which  he  remembers  to  have  met 
with  in  the  speech  of  some  great  statesman ; 
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it  is  received  with  frantic  applause.  But, 
silence  !  silence  for  a  song  ! 

A  gentleman  with  a  husky  voice  carols  forth 
a  ditty.  It  has  no  wit  in  it,  and  very  few 
rhymes,  but  treats  on  a  subject  in  which  all 
feel  an  interest.  An  individual  with  an  un- 
euphonious  name — Huggins,  or  Noggins,  or 
Buggins, — “  went  up  to  London  one  day, 
fol  de  rol,  diddle  dol,  diddle  dol  dee ;  And 
met  with  a  beautiful  actress,  de  diddle  de 
day. 

But  the  youth  hears  no  more  !  Cigars, 
smoke,  broken  glasses,  bent  caps,  tattered 
gowns,  pale  faces,  all  fade  from  his  view. 
He  sinks  from  his  chair  insensible  ;  and,  to 
the  delight  of  the  spectators,  in  a  most  con¬ 
venient  and  corkable  position.  His  face  is 
corked  accordingly  ;  and  an  hour  afterwards 
he  snores  heavily  upon  his  bed,  with  the 
effigy  of  a  gallows  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
beard  and  mustache  that  a  German  patriot 
might  envy. 

But,  Oh,  the  morning  !  He  has  never  felt 
so  before.  How  he  curses  his  folly  and 
wickedness  !  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Smith, 
who  drops  in  at  about  two  o’clock,  says. 

Drink  pale  ale  !  ”  He  drinks  it,  and  feels 
somewhat  refreshed.  “  Never  mind,”  says 
Smith,  “  one  good  thing  has  come  of  your  last 
night’s  pardonable  weakness.  A  meeting 
has  been  held  this  morning,  and  you  are 
elected  a  member  of  the  hero  and  leander 

CLUB.” 

Long  vacation  has  commenced.  He  has 
pulled  in  a  good  many  matches  by  this  time, 
and  won  “  pewters,”  and  drunk  out  of  the 
pewters  which  he  has  won.  He  has  added  a 
little  to  his  debts,  too.  Live  months  at  the 
Vicarage  becomes  rather  a  dreary  prospect. 
What  should  he  be  doing  with  himself  all 
that  time  ?  Besides,  he  really  must  be  read¬ 
ing.  At  least,  so  he  says  in  his  letter  to  his 
father,  who  consents,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  College  Tutor,  that  he  should  form 
one  of  the  reading-party  who  are  going  with 
Mr.  Orbilius  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Pluck- 
ville. 

What  a  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Pluckville  ! 
What  a  lovely  lake  to  row  upon  !  What  an 
admirable  and  convivial  cricket-club  attached 
to  the  town !  What  splendid  fishing !  What 
enchanting  rides  and  drives  !  What  slap-up 
shooting  to  look  forward  to,  as  the  month  of 
September  comes  on !  No  wonder  it  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  reading-parties.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  parties  in  the  vicinity 
now,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Orbilius.  All  the 
young  men  lodge  in  the  town.  They  frater¬ 
nise.  There  is  an  ordinary  for  those  who 
choose  to  join,  at  half-past  six  punctual,  at 
the  Medusa’s  Head.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  much  reading  going  on  of  a  morning ; 
but  Mr.  Orbilius  does  not  fall  ill  on  that 
account.  He  is  a  philosopher,  and  knows 
how  to  put  up  with  these  kind  of  things. 

If  this  little  paper  could  be  enlarged  into  a 
transcendant  wmrk  of  fiction  destined  to  live 


in  every  age  and  clime,  this  might  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  critics  as  the  identical  place 
where  the  hero  should  fall  in  love.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  heiress  takes  a  fancy  to  him  and  admits 
him  to  her  chateau.  This  brings  him  into 
collision  with  a  haughty  duke.  They  fight, 
and  so  on. 

Eor  my  part,  I  should  prefer  him  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  the  doctor’s  pretty  nieces, 
who  are  good  amiable  girls,  or  even  with  the 
attorney’s  black-eyed  daughter.  Such  an 
affair  of  the  heart  would  bring  him  into 
immediate  collision,  not  with  a  duke,  but 
with  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  of  late 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.  It  would  sober 
and  steady  him.  His  companions — except 
the  utterly  profligate,  would  respect  the 
scruples  of  a  man  who  grew  more  particular 
in  his  conduct,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  However,  to  tell  the  truth,  love  did 
not  intrude  upon  the  picture  that  I  was 
drawing  out  for  myself ;  except  the  maternal 
love  —  deep,  unspeakable  —  which  encircled 
and  overshadowed  the  boy,  when  at  the  close 
of  the  vacation  I  thought  I  saw  him  return, 
not  much  improved  in  any  respect  by  his 

READING  PARTY. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  tedious.  Well,  life 
itself  is  tedious.  We  cannot  all  of  us  be  earls 
and  princes,  carry  off  our  lady-loves  on  milk- 
white  palfreys,  or  be  stabbed  in  midnight 
encounters.  Most  of  us  will  live  on  in  this 
dull  tedious  kind  of  way,  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  piece  of  good  luck  turning  up  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume.  Here  he  is,  after 
another  Term  or  two,  in  chapel.  It  is  a  cold 
winter  morning  as  he  sits  on  the  hard  oak 
benches  of  the  College  chapel.  He  remembers 
when  Divine  Service  called  up  feelings  of 
devotion  in  his  youthful  mind.  The  organ, 
as  it  sounded,  thrilled  through  his  frame. 
He  now  thinks  upon  going  to  chapel  as  he 
would  think  about  going  to  the  dentist’s.  He 
has  been  deluged  and  drenched  with  chapel. 
He  is  even  now  sitting  there,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  !  “  As  you  have  failed  to  make  u'p  your 

number  of  chapels  the  two  last  weeks,”  such 
are  the  very  words  of  the  Dean,  “  you  will,  if 
you  please,  keep  every  chapel  till  the  end  of 
Term.”  How  can  he  reverence  that  which  he 
is  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  penalty  attached 
to  a  crime  1  “  All  they  appear  to  require  of 

you  here,”  he  thinks  disconsolately  to  himself, 
“is  to  eat  dinners,  and  to  go  to  chapel. 
Lectures  are,  comparatively,  of  no  importance. 
Can  this  be  called  an  University  edu — V  But 
the  service  is  at  an  end.  The  pompous,  red¬ 
faced  Master  stalks  out,  bowing  to  the  two 
young  noblemen  undergraduates  who  walk 
beside  him.  Then  follow  the  other  dignitaries. 
And  last  of  all  the  vulgar  herd  of  students, 
many  wuth  their  great  coats  buttoned  up 
over  their  night-gowns,  and  their  hair  un¬ 
brushed,  having  been  called  forth  by  the 
ring  of  the  bell,  to  come  and  sleep  on  the 
chapel  benches,  instead  of  continuing  to  sleep 
in  bed. 
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What  is  this  scene  which  strikes  upon  his 
eye,  as  he  hurries  into  the  street,  his  surplice 
draggling  in  the  mud,  to  purchase  something 
(on  “  tick  ”)  for  his  breakfast  ?  A  party  of 
young  men  riding  through  the  town  in  hunt¬ 
ing  costume,  cracking  their  whips.  Others 
following  behind  in  dog-carts,  their  legs 
muffled  up  from  the  cold  in  thick  railway 
rugs.  The  meet  is  a  long  way  off  to-day. 
They  are  starting  betimes  to  go  to  cover. 

Why  should  he  not  go  out  himself,  and 
have  a  day’s  enjoyment  1  He  has  been  penned 
in  and  cooped  up  quite  enough  of  late.  He 
used  to  follow  the  hounds,  on  his  pony,  some¬ 
times  at  home,  on  the  sly.  He  can  get  across 
country  as  well  as  some  of  them.  To-morrow 
the  meet  is  quite  close.  Ah  !  but  then  there  is 
evening  chapel ;  suppose  he  should  not  get 
back  in  time  for  that  1  He  is  now  compelled 
to  attend  every  one.  A  lucky  thought  ;  he 
will  get  an  “  segrotal,”  or  medical,  certificate 
of  illness.  He  knows  Dr.  Lifepill.  Dr.  Life- 
pill  will  give  him  one  in  a  moment.  He 
knocks  at  the  Doctor’s  door.  He  has  a  bad 
cold — rheumatism — he  must  lie  up  for  a  day 
or  two.  All  right,  it  shall  go  in.  He  is  off 
to  the  stable  and  orders  his  horse. 

I  fancied  a  young  man  so  situated,  looking 
around  him  after  a  while,  and  finding  his  ex¬ 
penses  increasing  on  every  side,  his  debts 
gathermg  as  they  run  on.  Then  there  are 
fines  for  everything.  Everything  is  pecuniary. 
A  fine  for  being  out  after  dark  without  his 
cap  and  gown — a  fine  for  coming  in  after  a 
certain  hour  at  night — a  fine  for  walking 
across  the  grass-plots  of  his  College — a  fine  for 
every  time  he  misses  chapel — a  fine  for  coming 
in  late  to  an  examination — a  fine  (I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  and  have  never  heard  it 
contradicted)  /or  not  taking  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Then  the  charges  at  the  kitchen  of  his 
College  are  enormous,  and  he  must  have  his 
provisions  from  thence.  He  has  acquired,  be¬ 
sides,  luxurious  tastes,  and  feels  that  he  must 
gratify  them.  I  can  fancy  (indeed  it  does 
not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination)  a 
young  man,  under  these  circumstances,  going 
to  a  money-lender,  either  at  Cambridge  or  in 
London.  But  imagination  followed  no  further 
than  the  fearful  door  of  the  usurer,  and  what 
passed  inside  formed  no  part  of  my  picture, 
simply  because  I  have  never,  myself,  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  acquainted  with  a  money¬ 
lender,  either  in  his  own  hospitable  mansion, 
or  in  society.  Neither  do  I  fancy  the  ruin 
and  the  misery  which  follow  fast  upon  an 
introduction  to  the  good  man.  These  are  not 
fancies,  but  dire  realities  which  we  have  all 
of  us  witnessed,  somewhere  or  other,  in  our 
time. 

There  is  one  more  scene  that  requires  our 
attention.  It  is  his  last  Term  at  CoUegfe.  It 
is  now  so  long  since  he  has  made  a  practice 
of  study,  that  he  must  set  to  work  in  earnest 
in  order  to  gain  an  ordinary  degree — a  sad 
descent  from  the  high  honours  that  his  father 
hoped  and  almost  felt  sure  that  he  would 
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He  applies  to  Mr.  Crammer.  Mr* 
Crammer  is  a  celebrated  “  coach  ”  for  lazy 
and  stupid  men,  and  has  a  system  of  his  own 
which  has  met  with  decided  success.  He 
knows  his  customers  perfectly  well ;  he  is  i 
aware  that,  taken  from  their  pipes  and  their  j 
beer,  they  are  like  fish  on  dry  ground  ;  the  I 
element  in  which  they  luxuriate  being,  indeed,  j 
tobacco-smoke,  and  such  little  faculties  as  j 
they  may  still  have  remaining,  oozing  away  j 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  any  other  j 
atmosphere.  They  accordingly  all  sit  round  i 
a  table  at  which  Mr.  Crammer  himself  offi¬ 
ciates  as  chairman.  Every  one  calls  for  his 
favourite  drink,  and  his  favourite  tobacco.  A  ; 
“  gyp  ”  is  in  attendance  to  take  the  orders. 
Each  one,  in  his  turn,  constiaies  the  lesson  or 
demonstrates  the  proposition  appointed  for 
the  day.  No  other  sound  is  allowed,  save  and 
except  the  calls  for  liquor.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  room,  or  to  discontinue  smoking 
and  drinking  till  the  lesson  has,  in  this  way, 
gone  the  round  of  the  whole  company  assem¬ 
bled.  At  the  conclusion,  the  young  votaries 
of  learning  under  difficulties  rise  astonished 
to  find  how  much  information  they  have 
acquired  and  how  quickly  the  time  has 
passed  by. 

But  even  Mr.  Crammer  is  like  a  physician 
called  in  to  a  hopeless  case,  and  he  is 
Plucked  ! 

So  many  great  writers  have  exhausted  their 
pathos  upon  this  fatal  event  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  our  book-cases  contain  so  many 
afflicting  tableaux  of  frantic  duns  and  despe¬ 
rate  shifts,  of  weeping  parents  and  contrite 
sons,  of  the  agonies  of  unsettled  debt  weigh¬ 
ing  upon  the  mind,  and  haunting  the  midnight 
pillow,  dwelling  side  by  side  with  the  law- 
student  in  his  lonely  chambers,  standing  by 
the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  getting  up  like 
black  Care  behind  the  horseman,  that  I  am 
unwilling  that  the  picture  which  I  conjured 
up  in  my  own  imagination,  should  suffer  by 
the  contrast,  and — like  the  works  of  one  not  an  | 
academician — be  stuck  away  out  of  sight,  as  j 
it  were,  amidst  these  great  works  of  art.  i 
Experience  will  supply  a  better  representa¬ 
tion  than  any  daub  of  mine. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  by  those  j 
unacquainted  with  College  life,  that  the 
career  which  I  have  indicated  above,  is  that 
of  the  majority  of  young  men,  or  even  of 
more  than  a  small, — I  wish  I  could  add,  an 
insignificant  minority.  There  are  degrees,  too, 
in  these  matters  ;  and  what  would  be  a  lawful 
expense  in  the  case  of  one,  would  be  an 
unpardonable  act  of  extravagance  in  another. 

If,  however,  only  half-a-dozen  such  cases 
occurred  in  a  year,  it  would  be  time  to  ask 
whether  the  authorities  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  guard  their  youthful  charges 
from  the  evils  and  temptations  which  assail 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  the  University  Com¬ 
mission  will  answer  this  question  ;  and  if  there 
be  really  any  unsoundness  in  the  Collegiate 
System,  propose  an  efficient  remedy. 
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Meanwhile,  one  passing  observation  may 
be  made.  The  change  from  school  to  college, 
from  the  restraints  of  boyhood  to  the  liberty 
of  the  full-grown  man  is,  as  matters  now 
stand,  surely  too  marked  and  rapid.  I  remem¬ 
ber  in  my  own  case — but  that  is  many  years 
ago  it  is  true — that  I  was  flogged  for  not 
saying  my  lessons,  not  many  weeks  before  I 
came  up  to  College,  and  that  the  transition 
from  tofley  to  mulled  claret  was  immediate, 
and  almost  imperceptible.  The  period,  too, 
which  those  who  are  not  mtending  to  read 
for  Honours  are  required  to  stop  there,  seems 
to  me  too  long.  Most  of  them  could,  in  their 
first  Term,  pass  satisfactorily,  and  with  perfect 
ease,  the  rudimentary  examination  which 
they  have  ultimately  to  go  through,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  For 
these,  two  years  (according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  present  tutor  of  Trinity  Hall)  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  And  in  that  case,  matters 
might  be  so  arranged,  that  the  young  man 
should  take  his  degree  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  period  of  his  coming  of  age.  But  I 
have  said  enough.  As  my  old  tutor  used  to 
remark  to  me — poor  man  !  he  lived  to  such 
an  extreme  age  in  single  blessedness,  that 
there  are  now  none  left  to  weep  over  him  but 
the  marble  cherubim  which  the  executors 
caused  to  be  carved  out,  and,  I  believe,  never 
paid  for — as  my  old  tutor  used  to  say,  “  Wait 
till  you  are  yourself  a  Fellow,  before  you 
talk  of  University  reform.”  So  that  it  is  of 
the  Fellows  that  you  must  ask  whether  the 
Fellows  have  not  too  little  work  to  do.  Wait 
till  you  are  a  Fellow  yourself,  before  you  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  whether  the  Fello^vs  must  be 
made  to  reside  in  Cambridge.  Meanwhile 
you  and  I,  reader,  are  not  to  have  an  opinion 
about  the  matter. 

By  this  time  the  train  was  stopping.  The 
town  of  Yarmouth  was  in  sight,  and  I  stepped 
out  to  exchange  the  dream  of  by-gone  days, 
and  the  thick-coming  fancies  of  the  mind,  for 
the  realities  of  homely,  plodding,  every-day 
life. 


CHIPS. 


“SLOPED  FOR  TEXAS.” 

This  is  an  answer  given  in  some  of  the 
States  of  America  when  a  gentleman  has 
decamped  from  his  wife,  from  his  creditors, 
or  from  any  other  responsibility  which  he 
finds  it  troublesome  to  meet  or  to  support. 
Among  the  curious  instances  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  phrase  is  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  myself. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  bloods  of  the  State  of 
Eackinsack,  in  Arkansas,  that  they  are  born 
with  skins  like  alligators,  and  with  strength 
like  bears.  They  work  hard,  and  they  'play 
hard.  Gnming  is  the  recreation  most  indulged 
in,  and  the  gaming-houses  of  the  western 
part  of  Arkansas  have  branded  it  with  an 
unenviable  notoriety. 

One  dark  summer  night,  I  lounged,  as  a 


mere  spectator,  the  different  rooms,  watching 
the  various  games  of  hazard  that  were  being 
played.  Some  of  the  players  seemed  to  have 
set  their  very  souls  upon  the  stakes :  their 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  fixed,  from  beneath 
their  wrinkled  brows,  on  the  table,  as  if  their 
everlasting  weal  or  woe  depended  there  upon 
the  turning  of  the  dice ;  whilst  others — the 
finished  blacklegs  —  assumed  an  indifferent 
and  careless  look,  though  a  kind  of  sardonic 
smile  playing  round  their  lips,  but  too  plainly 
revealed  a  sort  of  habitual  desperation.  Three 
of  the  players  looked  the  very  counterparts  of 
each  other,  not  only  in  face,  but  expression ; 
both  the  physical  and  moral  likeness  w’as 
indeed  striking.  The  other  player  was  a 
young  man,  a  stranger,  whom  they  call  a 
“  green  one,”  in  this  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  His  eyes,  his  nose,  his  whole 
physiognomy,  seemed  to  project,  and  to  be 
capable  of  growing  even  still  longer. 

“  Fifty  dollars  more,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
deep-drawn  breath,  as  he  threw  down  the 
stake. 

Each  of  his  opponents  turned  up  his  cards 
coolly  and  confidently ;  but  the  long-visaged 
hero  laid  his  stake  before  them,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  three  professionals,  won. 

“  Hurrah  !  the  luck  has  turned,  and  I 
crow  %  ”  he  cried  out  in  an  ecstasy,  and 
pocketed  the  cash. 

The  worthy  trio  smiled  at  this,  and  recom¬ 
menced  play.  The  green  young  man  displayed 
a  broad  but  silent  grin  at  his  good  fortune, 
and  often  took  out  his  money  to  count  it  over, 
and  see  if  each  piece  was  good. 

“  Here  are  a  hundred  dollars  more,”  cnecl 
the  sylvan  youth,  and  I  crow.” 

I  take  them,”  said  one  of  the  trio.  The 
youth  won  again,  and  “  crowed  ”  louder  this 
time  than  he  did  the  first. 

On  went  the  game  ;  stakes  were  lost  and 
won.  Gradually  the  rouleaus  of  the  “crower” 
dwindled  down  to  a  three  or  four  of  dollars, 
or  so.  It  was  clear  that  the  gentlemen  in 
black  had  been  luring  him  on  by  that  best  of 
decoys,  success  at  first. 

“Let  me  see  something  for  my  money. 
Here ’s  a  stake  of  two  dollars,  and  I  crow  !  ” 
But  he  spoke  now  in  a  very  faint  treble  indeed, 
and  looked  penitently  at  the  cards. 

Again  the  cards  were  shuffled,  cut,  and 
dealt,  and  the  “plucked  pigeon”  staked  his 
last  dollar*  upon  them. 

“The  last  button  on  Gabe’s  coat,  and  I 
cr — cr —  ;  no,  I E  be  hamstrung  if  I  do  !  ” 

He  lost  this  too,  and,  with  as  deep  a  curse 
as  I  ever  heard,  he  rose  from  the  green  board. 

Tha  apartment  was  very  spacious,  and  on 
the  ground  floor.  Tliere  was  only  this  one 
gaming  table  in  it,  and  not  many  lookers-on 
besides  myself.  Thinking  the  gaming  was 
over,  I  turned  to  go  out,  but  found  the  door 
locked,  and  the  key  gone.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  something  in  the  wind.  At  all  events, 
I  reflected,  in  case  of  need,  the  windows  are 
not  very  far  to  the  ground.  I  returned,  and 
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saw  the  winners  dividing  the  spoil,  and  the 
poor  shorn  “greenhorn,”  leaning  over  the 
back  of  their  chairs,  staring  intently  at  the 
money. 

The  notes  were  deliberately  spread  out, 
one  after  another.  Those  which  the  loser  had 
staked  were  new,  fresh  from  the  press,  he 
said,  and  they  were  sorted  into  a  heap  distinct 
from  the  rest.  They  were  two-dollar,  three- 
dollar,  and  five-dollar  notes,  from  the  Indiana 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Columbus,  in  Ohio. 

“I  say,  Ned,  I  don’t  think  these  notes  are 
good,”  said  one  of  the  winners,  and  examined 
them. 

“  I  wish  they  were  ’nt,  and  I ’d  crow,”  cried 
out  the  loser,  very  chop-fallen,  at  his  elbow. 

This  simple  speech  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
the  counter,  and  he  resumed  his  counting.  At 
last,  as  he  took  up  the  last  note,  and  eyeing 
it  keenly,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner,  “  I  ’ll  be  hanged  if  they  are  genuine  ! 
They  are  forged  !  ” 

“  No,  they  an’t  !”  replied  the  loser,  quite  as 
emphatically. 

A  very  opprobrious  epithet  was  now  hurled 
at  the  latter.  He,  without  more  ado,  knocked 
down  the  speaker  at  a  blow,  capsized  the 
table,  which  put  out  the  lights,  and,  in  the 
next  instant,  darted  out  of  the  window,  whilst 
a  bullet,  fired  from  a  pistol,  cracked  the  jDane 
of  glass  over  his  head.  He  had  leaped  into 
the  small  court-yard,  with  a  wooden  paling 
round  it.  The  winners  dashed  towards  the 
door,  but  found  that  the  “green  one”  had 
secured  it. 

When  the  three  worthies  were  convinced 
that  the  door  would  not  yield  to  their  efforts, 
and  when  they  heard  their  “  victim  ”  galloping 
away,  they  gave  a  laugh  at  the  trick  played 
them,  and  returned  to  the  table. 

“  Strike  a  light.  Bill,  and  let ’s  pick  up 
what  notes  have  fallen.  I  have  nearly  the 
whole  lot  in  my  pocket.” 

The  light  soon  made  its  appearance. 

“  What  !  None  on  the  floor  ?  Capital ;  I 
think  I  must  have  them  all  in  my  pocket, 
then  :  ”  saying  which,  he  drew  out  the  notes, 
and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

“Fire  and  Furies  !  These  are  the  forged 
notes  !  The  rascal  has  whipped  up  the  other 
heap  !  ” 

While  all  this  was  going  on  I  stepped 
towards  the  window,  but  had  not  stood  there 
long,  before  I  heard  the  clanking  hoofs  of  a 
horse  beyond  the  paling,  and  a  shout  wafted 
into  the  room — “  Sloped  for  Texas  !  ” 

The  worst  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
told :  it  was  my  horse  on  which  the  rogue 
was  now  galloping  off. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AND  ITS  FEATHER-FLOWERS. 

We  derive  the  following  Chip  from  the 
manuscript  journaFof  a  traveller  : — 

On  we  rustled,  steadily  passing  and  answer¬ 
ing  the  hail  from  the  forts  that  crown  the 
rock,  and  emerged  mto  San  Sebastian  Bay. 
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What  a  scene !  never  shall  I  forget  it.  An  i 
inland  lake,  some  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
stretched  before  me,  studded  with  ships  of 
every  clime.  Amid  the  Stripes  and  Stars  of  the 
Great  Bepublic  ;  the  Tricolor  of  the  royal 
sailor,  Joinville  ;  my  heart  warmed  to  the 
British  Union  Jack  beneath  the  broad  pendant 
of  an  admiral.  Hundreds  of  canoes  manned 
by  negroes  in  scanty  costume,  glided  swiftly 
over  the  placid  waters,  plying  between  the 
ships  and  shore  ;  in  front  rose  the  white 
city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Churches  and  con¬ 
vents,  and  tall  warehouses,  backed  up  by 
mountains,  all  covered  with  the  richest  tropical 
vegetation,  save  where  the  bare  peak  of 
Corovado  towered  above  all.  A  sky  of  that 
clear  intense  blue  only  seen  in  the  tropics,  j 
framed  this  matchless  panorama.  The  qua¬ 
rantine  boat,  pulled  by  twelve  negroes  in  white 
cauvas  shirts  without  sleeves,  and  drawers 
reaching  to  the  knee  only,  first  reached  and 
examined  us. 

On  landing,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  crowds  of  black  boatmen, 
childish,  submissive,  and  gay  ;  the  Europeans 
with  ghastly  white  faces,  white  broad- 
brimmed  Panama  hats,  white  jackets,  shirts, 
and  trowsers,  hurrjdng  about  rapidly  and 
earnestly  among  the  languid  deliberation  of 
the  tawny  Brazilians. 

Threading  my  way  through  a  wilderness  of 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  bags  of  coffee,  I  entered 
a  long  street  of  lofty  white  houses  and  green 
jalouses,  undrained,  ill-paved,  and  never 
cleaned.  Before  I  had  gone  many  yards,  I 
was  startled  by  a  strange  compound  of 
sounds  of  rattling,  singing,  and  groaning ; 
from  a  cross  street,  prancing  round  the 
corner,  came  a  hideous  half-naked  black  ;  in 
his  hand  he  held  aloft  a  sort  of  gigantic 
wicker  hour-glass  full  of  stones,  shaking  and 
waving  this,  like  a  drum-major  in  front  of  his 
regiment,  in  regular  time  to  a  song,  part 
words,  part  grunts,  part  groans  :  he  led  the 
way  capering,  fifty  negroes  followed  in  single 
file,  some  more  hideous,  barbarous,  and  un¬ 
earthly  than  any  I  ever  before  beheld  ;  each 
carried  on  his  back  a  huge  bag  of  coffee,  and 
all  joined  in  an  unearthly  chorus.  I  stood 
transfixed  with  amazement  until  they  disap¬ 
peared  like  a  procession  in  a  pantomime ; 
surprise,  disgust,  horror,  pity  for  these  poor 
beasts  of  burden,  overcame  me.  Next  I  en¬ 
countered  an  enormous  negress,  a  perfect 
mountain  of  black  flesh,  in  a  blue  cotton  robe, 
with  a  red  and  yellow  cotton  handkerchief 
round  her  head,  garnished  with  large-headed 
gilt  pins  and  strings  of  many-coloured  beads 
as  a  necklace.  She  carried  a  basket  full  of 
tempting  fruit.  Smiling  the  good-humoured 
smile  peculiar  to  A.fricans,  she  invited  me  by 
signs  to  select  something  from  a  stock  of 
oranges  and  bananas.  Oh,  after  a  sea-voyage, 
salt  meat  and  no  fresh  vegetable  for  many 
weeks,  what  a  treat  it  was !  The  oranges, 
full  of  juice,  and  cold  as  ice,  were  more 
delicious  than  any  thing  I  ever  before  tasted  ; 
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but  whether  it  was  the  appetite  or  the  fruit 
that  was  so  superior,  I  know  not. 

The  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  birds  exposed 
for  sale,  were  all  magnificent ;  but  the  cit}^  of 
I  Rio  is  much  dirtier  than,  and  very  inferior  to 
;  Bordeaux,  Havre,  or  Marseilles. 

On  the  following  day  after  a  very  bad 
dinner  on  steaks,  which  it  would  be  a  libel  to 
compare  with  English  horseflesh,  I  went  to 
the  celebrated  Madame  Knot’s  for  some  of 
’  her  feather  flowers,  one  of  the  few  manufac- 
I  tures  established  in  Brazil.  In  a  long  lofty 
room,  opening  on  a  verandah,  I  found  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment,  a  well-dressed, 
coquettish  Frenchwoman,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  at  least  forty  girls,  of  all  ages,  from  ten  to 
twenty,  and  of  all  colours,  from  jet  black  to 
the  palest  shade  of  mixed  blood  ;  some  of  them 
extremely  pretty,  and  all  attired  in  very  be¬ 
coming  costumes.  Baskets  full  of  feathers, 
each  of  some  colour  and  shade  of  the  richest 
i  dyes,  were  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the 
!  room.  From  these  their  nimble  fingers  were 
!  engaged  in  fashioning  exact  representations 
of  the  most  gorgeous  tropical  flowers,  as  well 
as  roses,  carnations,  tulips,  camellias,  and  all 
the  garden  favourites  of  Europe.  Beside  the 
baskets  of  feathers,  all  around  hung  perches 
;  and  cages  containing  parrots  and  other  birds 
of  great  value  even  in  Brazil ;  numbers  flew 
about  the  room  like  tame  pigeons,  and  every 
;  now  and  then  there  was  a  regular  chase  and 
'  ‘  flutter,  when  the  little  mulattoes  had  to  pluck 
I  some  feather  from  a  living  subject  to  finish 
I  the  wreath  of  a  queen  or  a  princess.  In  a  de- 
I  testable  country,  Madame  Finot’s  bright  birds 
and  merry  girls  are  almost  my  only  pleasant 
recollection. 


“CAPE”  SKETCHES. 

1  _ 

I  There  is  an  old  Cape  proverb  which  is  not 
,  at  all  encouraging  to  new  comers.  It  pro- 
i  nounces  it  to  be  a  land  of  “  flowers  without 
I  scent,  birds  without  song,  and  rivers  without 
'  water.”  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  indigenous 
!  flowers,  varied  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are 
'  j  almost  destitute  of  odour  ;  though  of  course 
;j  those  which  have  been  transplanted  from 
j  other  climes  retain  their  original  perfume. 
1  The  varieties  of  birds  of  lovely  plumage  and 
j  of  every  size,  are  almost  innumerable  ;  but 
!  while  their  chirping  is  incessant,  not  a  song  is 
[I  ever  heard  in  a  Cape  wood.  With  regard  to 
j  I  rivers,  immense  channels  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
j  parts  of  the  country,  which,  if  filled  with 
I  water,  would  form  noble  streams  navigable 
j  i  for  hundreds  of  miles,  yet  many  of  them  have 
j !  never  a  drop  of  water  in  them  (except  what 
jj  may  collect  from  the  rain  in  hollows),  and 
j  others  are  mere  bubbling  brooks  at  ordinary 
,  times,  though  enormous  roaring  torrents  after 
a  thunder  storm  in  the  distant  mountains, 
from  whence  they  take  their  rise. 

We,  in  England,  have  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  way  of  navigable  streams  ;  but  we 
know  little  of  the  want  of  water  for  agricul¬ 


tural  or  manufacturing  purposes.  “  A  never- 
failing  spring  ”  of  water  on  a  Cape  farm  is  a 
great  attraction  in  an  auctioneer’s  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  though,  probably,  the  said  spring 
may  be  a  miserable  little  affair,  it  will  at  least 
double  the  value  of  the  farm  that  possesses  it. 
Artesian  wells  are  much  talked  of,  but  I 
never  knew  of  one  being  sunk.  Even  common 
wells  are  rare,  though  in  almost  every  place 
M^ater  is  found,  when  bored  for,  at  no  great 
depth  below  the  surface.  On  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  farms,  the  stock  and  their  master 
depend  entirely  on  the  supply  of  water  from 
the  clouds,  collected  in  the  “  vleys,”  or  ponds 
dug  on  their  farms.  A  glass  of  this  water  is 
exactly  the  colour  of  pea-soup,  and  if  you  are 
“  a  freshman  ”  in  the  colony,  you  will  feel 
considerable  hesitation  in  putting  it  to  your 
lips  ;  yet,  when  you  come  to  travel  much  in 
the  land,  you  will  often  have  to  long  in  vain 
for  the  luxury  of  such  a  draught. 

I  was  travelling  over  towards  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  colony,  and  for  eighteen  hours  my 
oxen  had  tasted  no  water.  The  poor  brutes 
were,  consequently,  so  faint  and  weary,  that  I 
began  to  fear  for  their  lives.  Still  it  was 
necessary  to  urge  them  on  that  we  might 
come  to  some  oasis  in  the  desert.  Suddenly, 
the  whole  span  of  a  dozen  set  up  a  roar,  threw 
their  tails  straight  up,  and  dashed  along  with 
the  waggon  at  a  gallop.  My  first  thought 
was  “  a  lion,”  and  I  seized  my  double-barrelled 
gun  to  make  ready,  but  in  a  few  seconds  my 
fears  were  allayed,  for  right  a-head  of  me  lay 
a  large  “  vley  ”  of  water,  to  which  the  cattle 
were  making  at  their  best  speed,  and  into 
which  they  dragged  the  wagon,  and  slacked 
their  thirst  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony 
of  being  outspanned.  They  had  scented  the 
water  long  before  they  could  see  it.  We  had 
previously  passed  several  empty  “  vleys,”  dried 
up  from  the  long  drought. 

A  compensating  provision  of  nature  gives 
to  the  part  of  the  colony  most  exposed  to 
drought,  a  succulent  little  birch,  growing  in 
tufts,  like  the  knots  of  hair  on  a  negro’s  head. 
It  is  called  “  Karoo,”  and  is  a  substitute  for 
grass.  Cattle  which  feed  on  this  herb,  scarcely 
require  water :  but  animals  coming  from  the 
grass  country  do  not  relish  it,  and  will  not 
touch  it  for  a  long  time.  I  have  lost  cattle 
in  consequence  of  this  want  of  education  on 
their  part. 

The  Price  of  Land  varies  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  colony  according  to  its  situation  in 
reference  to  the  markets.  Perhaps  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  may  be  stated  at  about  eight  to 
ten  shillings  per  acre.  Thus,  a  farm  of  two 
thousand  acres  is  worth  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pounds.  It  is  generally  sold 
at  a  credit  of  one,  two,  and  three  years — ^the 
purchase-money  in  the  meantime  bearing 
interest  at  six  per  cent  (the  legal  interest  of 
the  colony).  Farms  are  seldom  of  a  less 
extent  than  two  thousand  acres  :  occasionally 
they  are  much  larger.  They  may  also  bo 
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rented  ;  but  you  would  probably  liave  to  pay 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  a 
farm,  which  you  might  purchase  for  a  thousand 
pounds — so  valuable  is  capital.  Some  districts 
are  well  adapted  for  cattle,  some  for  sheep, 
and  many  for  both.  But  there  are  many 
districts  in  which  sheep  do  not  thrive  so  well ; 
for  example,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow 
good  wool  on  farms  bordering  on  the  sea. 
The  character  of  a  farm  is  always  well  known; 
so  that  by  making  proper  enquiries,  a  pur¬ 
chaser  may  always  avoid  being  deceived. 
Newly  arrived  colonists  are  very  apt  to  be 
attracted  by  pretty  scenery,  and  the  park-like 
appearance  of  many  parts  of  the  colony  ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  spots  most 
destitute  of  natural  beauties  feed  the  best 
stock.  Some  farmers  find  it  necessary  to  have 
the  farms  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  afibrd  their  stock  a  change 
of  pasture.  This  is  occasionally  necessary,  for 
another  reason.  It  often  happens  that  a  farm 
whereon  sheep  thrive  admirably,  and  produce 
beautifully  fine  wool,  is  situate  in  so  dry  a 
district,  that  in  the  heat  of  summer  there  is 
not  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  stock. 

A  farm  of  two  thousand  acres  will  support 
about  the  same  number  of  sheep,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  wliich  is  a 
fair  farming  stock.  Probably  the  owner 
would  lay  out  about  thirty  or  forty  acres  in 
garden  ground  and  agiiculture. 

The  Price  of  Sheep  entirely  depends  on 
the  breed  to  which  they  belong.  The  original 
Cape  Sheep  is  a  perfect  curiosity  to  a  stranger, 
and  is,  in  fact,  gradually  becoming  scarce  in 
the  Colony.  Woolled  sheep  vary  in  price 
from  five  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings 
each,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  wool. 
A  fair  average  price  for  good  woolled  sheep 
of  the  Merino  breed  is  about  ten  shillings 
each.  Thorough-bred  rams  are  very  valuable, 
many  of  them  being  worth  from  thirty  to 
fifty  guineas  each. 

There  is  not  much  variation  in  the  Prices 
OF  Cattle.  They  cost  about  two  pounds  ten 
shillings,  or  three  pounds  each  for  cows  and 
working  oxen  ;  about  foiu'  pounds  to  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  fat  slaughter  oxen. 
The  cows,  however,  do  not  yield  nearly  one 
half  the  quantity  of  milk  that  is  obtained  from 
them  in  England ;  nor  do  the  oxen  furnish, 
by  any  means,  such  fine  or  rich  beef. 

Horses  are  very  cheap.  Eor  all  ordinary 
purposes  you  may  purchase  excellent  horses 
for  seven  pounds,  ten  pounds,  or  twelve  pounds 
each.  If  you  wish  to  have  something  smart, 
well  groomed,  and  in  first-rate  condition,  you 
may  have  to  pay  twenty  pounds  to  twenty- 
five  pounds.  But  all  above  fifteen  pounds  may 
be  regarded  as  mere  fancy  prices.  They  are 
wonderfully  strong  and  hardy,  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  are  immense.  Sixty 
miles  in  a  day,  with  no  other  food  than  grass 
and  water,  is  a  very  ordinary  journey  for  a 


horse  to  carry  his  rider.  I  once  started  on  a 
journey  with  four  horses — one  of  them  ridden 
by  myself,  another  led  by  me,  a  third  ridden 
by  my  servant,  and  the  fourth  (carrying  my 
saddle-bags)  led  by  him.  I  was  very  much 
pressed  for  time,  and  had  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  to  accomplish.  I  completed 
the  journey,  with  the  same  horses  (changing 
the  saddles  from  one  to  another)  in  four 
days  ;  and  not  one  of  the  four  nags  was  nearly 
so  fatigued  when  I  reached  my  destination,  as 
I  have  generally  found  my  hunter,  in  England, 
after  a  ten  or  twelve  miles  burst  across  the 
country  with  the  hounds.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  I  obtained  good  forage  for  them 
every  day.  Not  one  of  them  had  cost  me  ten 
pounds,  and  the  hardiest  of  the  lot  only  four 
pounds  ten  shillings !  The  favourite  tra¬ 
velling  pace  is  a  kind  of  easy  amble,  and,  with 
an  occasional  walk,  averages  little  more  than 
six  miles  an  hour. 

I  could  not  advise  any  one  to  commence 
Sheep  Farming  in  South  Africa  with  less 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
capital,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  undergo  very 
great  privations.  With  that  capital  he  might 
make  a  very  fair  start ;  of  course,  only  hiring  a 
farm  at  first.  No  man  should  commence  with¬ 
out  six  months’  experience  in  the  Colony, 
which  time  he  should  employ  in  visiting 
farmers,  who  are  always  delighted  to  receive 
him,  frequenting  the  markets,  studying  the 
character  of  the  natives,  and  picking  up  bad 
Dutch.  He  should  then  be  very  careful  in 
his  selection  of  a  farm,  taking  care  to  visit  it 
in  the  dryest  season.  He  had  better  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  most  expensive  quality  of  sheep,  as 
any  loss,  from  mismanagement  or  otherwise, 
would  fall  too  heavily  on  a  beginner.  Let 
him  be  content  to  give  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  ten  shillings  a-piece  for  them  ; 
and  buy  a  few  rams  at  ten  pounds  each.  A 
wagon  will  cost  him  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds ;  and  a  span  of  oxen  thirty-five 
pounds ;  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  about 
eighteen  pounds  ;  and  beyond  this  he  will 
only  require  a  plough  and  two  or  three  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  which  he  will  find  cheap 
enough.  If  he  is  a  bachelor  his  domestic  fur¬ 
niture  will  cost  him  something  infinitesimally 
small.  If  he  is  a  married  man  he  will,  if  wise, 
take  what  he  requires  with  him  from  England. 

I  shall  conclude  these  sketches  with  such 
observations  as  my  experience  suggests  to  be 
useful  to  Settlers.  Let  me  commence  by 
saying,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trade,  or  an 
art,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  not  useful  to  a 
colonial  settler  ;  above  all  things,  let  him 
know  how  to  handle  carpenter’s  tools,  for  he 
will  often  find  such  knowledge  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  dozen  little  comforts  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  South  Africa  are  men 
who  were  originally  “Coclmeys.”  On  the 
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other  hand,  many  who  were  hirmers  in 
England  have  failed  to  equal  the  townsmen 
in  their  success.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  is,  that  the  former,  being 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  agricultural  or  pastoral 
arts,  before  arriving  in  the  Colony,  have 
studied  them  as  practised  in  the  country  they 
dwell  in  ;  while  the  others  fancy  they  know 
all  about  them  beforehand,  pursue  their  own 
system,  and  find  that  what  answered  in 
England  fails  in  Africa. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  feed  on  grass  alone  all 
the  year  round.  Sheep  are  turned  out  of  the 
fold  (the  “  kraal  ”  it  is  called)  about  ten  or 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  are  driven  to  their 
pasture  ground  by  the  herdsman,  who  remains 
with  them  all  day,  driving  them  home  again 
a  little  before  sunset.  Except  counting  them 
out  and  counting  them  into  the  kraal  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  the  sheep-farmer  has  ho 
trouble  at  all  with  his  stock  ;  unless  during 
the  shearing  or  lambing  season.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  young  gentleman  is  apt 
to  get  exceedingly  lazy,  and  to  fall  into  other 
bad  habits,  instead  of  cultivating  his  mind 
and  a  garden,  and  raising  goodly  fruit  in  both. 
Servants  follow  the  example  of  their  master, 
and  become  good  for  nothing. 

I  Many  farmers  fall  into  such  indolent  habits 
of  mind  and  body,  that  they  have  not  even 
the  energy  to  amuse  themselves,  or  to  im¬ 
prove  their  daily  fare,  by  shooting  some  of 
the  game  with  which  their  farms  abound. 

Fortunate  is  the  settler  who  takes  with  him 
some  good  English  servants,  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  attached  to  his  person  to  remain  with 
him  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony.  I  have 
known  many  instances  where  men  have 
j  brought  out  their  own  servants,  supplying 
j  them  with  good  outfits,  and  paying  their 
passage  money,  and  have  been  deserted  by 
them  within  two  months  of  their  reaching 
the  Cape — ^the  servants  fancying  they  could 
“better  themselves,”  or  speculate  on  their 
'  own  account.  The  consequences  have  gene- 
I  rally  been  annoyance  and  disappointment  to 
the  master,  and  no  good  to  the  servant. 

Servants  and  labourers  of  all  classes  (both 
male  and  female)  are  constantly  spoilt  by 
their  evil  associations  and  their  bad  manage¬ 
ment  on  boai’d  emigrant  ships.  I  once  sailed 
in  one  myself,  and  a  viler  conglomeration  of 
laziness  and  immorality  I  never  beheld  even 
in  St.  Giles’s,  or  any  neighbourhood  where 
curiosity  has  tempted  me  to  search  for  such 
scenes.  This  subject  is  too  extensive  for  me 
to  enter  upon  here  ;  but  there  is  one  sugges¬ 
tion  I  would  make — that  every  emigrant  on 
board  ship  should  have  some  daily  task  to 
perform,  and  only  receive  his  rations  on  con¬ 
dition  of  its  being  done  properly. 

There  is  one  comfort  wherewith  every  in¬ 
tending  emigrant  should  provide  himself.  He 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  take  nothing  else 
with  him  so  valuable  to  him  in  every  sense. 
Should  he  live  fifty  miles  from  his  neighbours ; 
should  his  affairs  prove  occasionally  less  pros¬ 


perous  than  his  hopes  ;  should  his  servants 
desert  him,  and  he  be  obliged  to  work  with 
his  own  hands — in  a  word,  whatever  of  good 
or  ill  may  befal  him,  he  will  find  this  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  possessions — a  Wife  ! 
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The  contrivances  and  struggles  of  what  the 
wdlgar  call  “  gentility  ”  to  make  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  pass  for  five  hundred  per 
annum,  rank  with  the  tragedies  of  large  towns. 
Starvation  for  a  month,  and  a  sumptuous 
festival  four  times  a  year :  a  white  satin  dress 
for  the  mother  of  ragged  children :  a  bone 
of  mutton  for  the  family,  and  grouse  and 
truffles  for  visitors  ;  hired  plate  for  state 
occasions,  and  Britannia  metal  for  ordinary 
service.  Such  are  among  the  shifts  and  con¬ 
trivances  of  “poor,  but  genteel”  establish¬ 
ments.  The  cold  mutton  is  contentedly 
swallowed,  when  seasoned  with  the  comforting 
conviction  that  the  Tomkinses  over  the  way 
believe  three  courses  and  a  dessert,  are  the 
daily  comforters  of  the  family.  The  genteel 
do  everything  for  other  people.  They  never 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  but  through  those  of 
their  neighbours.  When  Mrs.  Jones  surveys 
her  best  carpet,  it  is  not  with  her  own  sight, 
but  with  that  of  the  Prescotts  next  door, 
and  the  rest  of  her  habitual  visitors.  “  Insa¬ 
tiate  vanity  ”  and  a  foolish  fear  of  the  world 
are  the  mainsprings  of  this  miserably  false 
condition  of  things.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
results  of  an  adoration  of  gold  : — it  is  a 
consequence  of  that  stigma  which  is  too 
generally  attached  to  poverty  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  result  of  that  tendency  of  money- 
worshippers  to  look  at  a  man’s  waistcoat 
rather  than  his  actions  —  to  his  material 
possessions  rather  than  to  his  moral  worth. 
He  is  a  more  considerable  person  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world  who  possesses  fifty 
estates,  than  he  who  is  a  pattern  of  fifty 
virtues.  This  being  so,  we  do  not  wonder 
when  we  detect  the  existence  of  an  universal 
system  of  hypocrisy  on  the  subject  of  riches  ; 
and  a  wish  to  appear  well  before  the  world — 
whatever  the  world’s  standard  of  excellence 
may  be — will  always  form  a  marked  trait  in 
the  national  characteristics. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  virtue  as  in  dress,  and 
now,  unhappily,  the  virtue  in  vogue  is — 
wealth.  To  be  fashionable  in  this  resj^ect  a 
thousand  sacrifices  are  daily  made ;  glossy 
clothes  are  lined  with  sackcloth.  Everything 
is  made  for  show — to  counterfeit  wealth.  It 
is  a  race  to  escape  from  the  stigma  of  poverty  ; 
and,  m  the  crowd,  the  millionaire  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  begging-letter  writer. 
The  advertising  columns  of  the  daily  papers 
are  crowded  with  painful  instances  of  domestic 
suffering  ;  but  in  no  part  of  these  columns  do 
we  find  such  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the 
struggles  of  poor  “  gentility,”  as  in  that  where 
people  who  let  lodgings  advertise  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  their  respective  households. 
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It  is  observable,  that  not  two  in  a  liimdred 
of  the  people  who  let  lodgings,  receive 
lodgers  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  their 
income.  They  scorn  such  a  mercenary  con¬ 
sideration.  Their  house  is  too  large  for 
them  ;  they  are  anxious  to  add  “  a  few 
companions  to  their  social  circle  ;  ” — or  they 
let  their  apartments,  “not  for  the  sake  of 
I  emolument,  but  to-  meet  with  a  respectable 
i  tenant.”  People  who  let  lodgings  are  invari- 
j  ably  accustomed  to  the  highest  society,  and 
j  can  give  the  most  impressive  references.  The 
i  attractions  they  offer  are  overwhelming : 
Elysium  can  be  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  comforts  to  be  had  in  an  Islington  first- 
floor,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  The  most 
fastidious  must  speedily  be  accommodated. 
It  must  be  a  real  pleasure  to  appropriate  one’s 
first-floor  to  a  genteel  tenant,  since  emolument 
is  never  sought  by  “people  of  the  highest 
respectability.” 

How  happy  people  in  lodgings  must  be  ! 
They  may  be  “surrounded  with  all  the  comforts 
of  home  without  its  cares”  at  a  nominal  rate  of 
payment ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  join  “  a  cheer¬ 
ful  musical  circle,”  where  “  rent  is  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration  ;  ”  they  may  direct  their  luggage 
to  a  serene  establishment  “  where  there  are  no 
!  children,  or  any  other  nuisances,”  upon  pro- 
!  mising  to  pay  “  the  quiet  and  serious  lady  of 
the  house”  no  more  than  the  mere  weekly 
I  sum  of  twelve  shillings ;  and  it  is  their 
own  fault  if  they  do  not  catch  at  “  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  seldom  occurs”  of  ensconcing 
;  themselves  in  afamily  where  there  are  “no  other 

'  lodgers,  and  where  a  man-servant  is  kept.” 

'  People  who  let  lodgings,  in  addition  to  their 
j  high  respectability  and  carelessness  as  to  the 
payment  of  rent,  are  frequently  prodigies  of 
learning.  Conceive  the  cultivated  state  of 
j  that  circle  whence  our  native  language  is 
!  banished,  and  “French  is  the  tongue  daily 
I  spoken  at  table.”  Lodgings  may  not  unfre- 

;  quently  be  secured  in  a  house  that  is  attended 

by  the  best  professors  of  every  distinct  branch 
of  learning,  where  lessons  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek — together  with  boot-cleaning — are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  unusually  low  terms  of  one 
j  guinea  per  week.  This  magnificent  offer  is 
;  usually  made  for  the  sake  of  securing  “  a  fellow- 

I  student  for  the  advertiser’s  son;”  of  course,  the 
I  guinea  per  week  is  merely  a  nominal  matter, 

I  Some  let  lodgings  only  to  present  ad- 
I  vantages  to  happy  bachelors  and  maidens 
•  “  deprived  of  a  home.”  For  thirty  shillings 

j  weekly,  it  is  possible  to  rent  a  first  floor  in  a 
j  highly  respectable  neighbourhood,  of  parties 
i  whose  “  religious  principles  are  in  strict  con- 
fonnity  with  the  Established  Church.”  The 
beatitude  of  occupying  parlours  underneath 
High  Church  people,  is  too  evident  to  need 
a  syllable  of  elucidation.  There  are  also 
lodging-letting  widows,  whose  only  wish  is  to 
lift  the  responsibility  of  housekeeping  off  the 
shoulders  of  “  a  respectable  bachelor  or 
widower,”  and  with  a  touching  self-sacrifice 
to  place  the  burden  upon  their  own  back  ; 


benevolent  housekeepers,  who  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  their  lodgers,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  every  other  earthly  consideration  ;  and 
mothers,  at  the  lowest  possible  charge,  for 
respectable  young  ladies  “  of  limited  income.” 

Words  cannot  adequately  describe  the 
splendour  and  the  beauty  of  some  of  these 
homes.  “They  are  offered  to  a  homeless 
public  because,  being  furnished  in  the  hand¬ 
somest  manner,  with  particular  regard  to 
comfort,”  they  are  too  good  for  the  occupant, 
who  is  too  well  off,  and  benevolently  wishes 
to  share  his  domestic  bliss  with  a  less  for¬ 
tunate  individual,  “whose  references  will  bear 
the  strictest  investigation.”  Such  domiciles, 
often  command  extensive  and  varied  scenery  ; 
they  are,  without  exception,  in  the  most 
fashionable  locality ;  they  are  lofty  and  well 
ventilated  ;  they  have  all  been  recently  fitted 
up  ;  omnibuses  pass  the  door  every  five 
minutes ;  and  they  are  throughout  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  They  are  Utopias  of  elegance, 
comfort,  learning,  morality,  and  respectability. 
No  wonder  marriages  are  on  the  decrease  in 
a  country  where  a  bachelor  may  hire  a  para¬ 
dise,  kitchen  fire  included,  for  a  mere  trifle. 

What  a  devoted,  self-sacrificial  race  must 
the  lodging-house  keepers  of  London  be  ! 
Their  virtues  defy  computation.  They  offer 
splendour,  the  highest  respectability,  morality, 
music,  French,  and  natural  solicitude,  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure;  for  “moneyis  no  object.” 
They  are  too  genteel — too  easy  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  cash  to  be  to  them  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  No,  they  advertise 
their  virtues  and  their  splendour,  for  the 
Samaritan  pleasure  of  admitting  strangers  to 
be  partakers  of  their  good  fortune. 

We  have  gathered  this  little  history  of 
people  who  let  lodgings  from  their  own  modest 
autobiographies,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  morning  papers. 
It  may,  perhaps,  vindicate  that  maligned 
class  of  persons  from  certain  prejudices  very 
generally  entertained  against  them.  People 
to  whom  rent  is  no  object,  will  not  purloin 
port ;  a  serious  family  will  not  appropriate 
a  lodger’s  pomatum  ;  no  cheerful  musical 
circle  can  entertain  a  particular  regard  for 
their  lodger’s  lumps  of  sugar ;  no  High 
Church  family  would  peep  into  their  lodger’s 
tea-caddy  ;  and  certainly  no  housewife  whose 
maternal  solicitude  can  be  had  a  bargain, 
would  think  it  proper  to  appropriate  her 
adopted  child’s  bread-and-butter.  Therefore 
the  calumnies  circulated  to  the  prejudice 
of  people  who  let  lodgings  should  be  exposed, 
and  the  authors  of  them  be  held  up  to  public 
obloquy.  People  who  give  and  exchange  the 
highest  references,  and  who  let  their  best 
rooms  for  the  pleasure  of  Imng  in  the  kitchen, 
and  not  with  any  idea  of  emolument,  would 
not  stoop  to  petty  thefts  of  the  above  mean 
and  detestable  description. 

Thus  the  cause  of  people  who  let  lodgings 
may  be  vindicated.  Their  lodgings  are  let, 
and  their  gentility  is  not  compromised. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Will  you  be  saved  or  ruined  ?  asks  Tom 
Dolorous,  who  has  a  theory  on  the  condition 
of  the  country.  Tom  with  a  portentous  look 
carries  his  hands  behind  him,  and  asks  Great 
Britain  which  hand  she  will  have ;  in  one 
he  carries  ruin,  in  the  other  salvation  ;  both 
very  much  at  her  service.  “  Poor  mouldy 
creature,”  Tom  cries  to  his  country,  “  there 
you  go,  like  the  botanist  who  tells  of  himself 
in  the  moist  valley  of  Nepaul  :  a  walking 
frame  for  Mucedinese.  There ’s  one  variety 
of  mould  upon  your  hat,  another  on  your 
shirt,  another  on  your  coat,  one  on  your 
knapsack,  another  on  your  boots  (yea,  one 
upon  the  upper-leather  of  your  boots  and 
quite  another  on  the  soles)  ;  and,  if  you  take 
your  telescope  to  get  a  sight  abroad,  there ’s 
a  new  species  of  mould  upon  the  glass  to 
hinder  you.  O,  my  poor  country,  suffer  me 
to  clear  these  growths  away  !  ” 

Tom’s  measures  of  salvation  are  extremely 
mild,  and  go  no  farther  than  the  scraping  of 
the  nation’s  outward  man.  Now  Bob  Slash  is 
quite  a  different  reformer.  How  sweet  are 
larks,  Bob  meditates,  and  who  can  turn  away 
from  oysters.  Here  is  a  nation  with  rude  insti¬ 
tutions  calling  itself  civilised,  but  it  admits  of 
vast  improvements.  Permit  me,  if  you  please, 
to  take  in  hand  this  rude  hog  of  the  state, 
and,  after  Roman  fashion,  I  will  make  a  Trojan 
Pig  of  it.  Casting  away  its  vulgar  entrails 
I  will  have  it  stuffed  with  thrushes,  larks, 
beccaficos,  oysters,  nightingales,  and  other 
pleasant  things  ;  I  will  have  it  bathed  with 
wine  and  unctuous  gravy.  Bob  becomes 
enthusiastic  in  dilating  upon  the  advantages 
of  his  reform.  Whereas,  Will  Perfect  says  it 
is  incomplete.  It  will  not  do,  he  says,  to  scrape 
the  outside  of  a  nation  that  requires  to  be 
reformed,  or  to  neglect  the  outside  while  we 
tear  out  the  mistakes  which  lie  within.  He 
would  compare  Great  Britain  to  a  pippin. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  peel  the  pippin, 
and  then  we  must  cut  out  the  core. 

But  we  put  no  faith  in  any  man  who  says 
we  must  be  saved  or  ruined.  In  our  humble 
opinion  that  noble  animal  who  (in  company 
with  the  small  end  of  a  wedge)  is  so  well 
known  to  British  audiences,  the  British  Lion, 
is  a  worthy  beast,  with  many  faults,  but,  on 
the  whole,  magnanimous.  Let  us  discuss  this 


question  quietly,  and  with  our  feet  upon  the 
fender. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  guarantee  oi 
peace  and  progress  to  this  country  than  the 
freedom  of  the  Press.  Opinion  is  King  oi 
England,  and  Yictoria  is  Queen.  Every  phase 
of  opinion  speaks  through  some  book  or 
journal,  and  is  repeated  widely  in  proportion  ! 
to  the  hold  it  takes  upon  the  public.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  representative  of  whatever  opinions  j 
prevail ;  if  it  prove  too  perverse  it  falls, —  j 
ministers  change,  without  a  revolution.  Then  ! 
too,  when  every  man’s  tongue  is  free,  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  all  manner  of  wild  sug¬ 
gestions.  Fresh  paint  does  not  soon  dazzle 
us  ;  we  are  like  children  lavishly  supplied  with 
toys,  who  receive  new  gifts  tranquilly  enough.  i 

Is  King  Opinion  an  honest  ruler  1  Yes.  ! 
For  the  English  people  speak  unreservedly  i 
their  thoughts  on  public  matters,  and  are  open,  [ 
though  it  be  with  honourable  slowness,  to 
all  new  convictions.  We  must  add,  however, 
as  a  drawback,  that  the  uneducated  class 
amounts  to  a  distressing  number  in  this 
country  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  It  forms, 
as  long  as  it  is  ignorant,  a  source  of  profit  to 
designing  speculators.  Nonsense  is  put  into 
the  mouths  of  men  who  mean  no  evil,  but  who 
sincerely  desire  their  own  improvement.  Truth 
is  murdered,  and  her  dress  is  worn  by  knaves 
who  burlesque  sympathy  with  working-men 
for  selfish  purposes.  The  poor  man’s  sincere 
advocate,  at  last,  cannot  speak  truth  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  some  treasonable 
purpose  against  honesty  or  common  sense. 
The  very  language  necessary  to  be  used  in 
advocating  just  rights  sometimes  becomes  as 
a  pure  stream  befouled  by  those  who  have 
misused  it. 

Therefore,  in  England,  the  uneducated 
classes  arrive  slowly  at  the  privileges  which 
they  must  acquire.  They  are  impeded  by 
false  friends ;  but,  even  false  friends  are 
not  able  to  delude  them  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Among  us,  for  example,  even  the  most 
ignorant  well  know  that  there  is  no  field  for 
a  vulgar  revolution  against  such  a  monarch 
as  Opinion  makes.  Arguments  must  be  used 
for  barricades,  and  we  must  knock  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  head  with  facts ;  we  must  fire 
newspaper  articles  instead  of  cannon-balls, 
and  use  colloquial  banter  for  our  small  shot. 

In  all  disputes  an  English  citizen  has,  for  his 
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last  and  sole  appeal.  Opinion ;  as  a  citizen  of 
Eome  had  Csesar. 

The  Government  which  puts  its  hand  upon 
a  nation’s  mouth  and  thinks  to  stifle  what  it 
has  to  say,  will  be  inevitably  kicked  and 
bitten.  The  nation  will,  some  day,  get  liberty 
and  make  amends  for  every  minute  of  re¬ 
straint  with  lusty  shouting.  Among  the  con¬ 
tinental  states  which  sufiered  from  the 
Ee volutions  of  1848,  were  some  in  which 
the  people  had  less  of  social  evil  to  com¬ 
plain  of  than  we  have  in  England  ;  but 
they  were  fretted  by  political  restrictions,  by 
a  system  of  espial  which  tabooed  all  conversa¬ 
tion  upon  public  matters  before  any  stranger, 
and  they  were  glad  enough  to  get  their 
tongues  at  liberty.  Adam,  the  old  traditions 
say,  was  made  of  eight  pounds  : — a  pound  of 
earth,  his  flesh ;  a  pound  of  fire,  his  blood ; 
a  pound  of  cloud,  his  instability  ;  a  pound  of 
grace  (how  that  was  weighed  the  legend  sayeth 
not)  his  stature ;  a  pound  of  blossom,  his  eyes ; 
a  pound  of  dew,  his  sweat ;  a  pound  of  salt, 
his  tears  ;  and,  finally,  a  pound  of  wind,  his 
breath.  Now  Governments  which  don’t  allow 
each  man  his  pound  of  wind,  get  themselves, 
sooner  or  later,  into  certain  trouble  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  does  come  at  last  (which  it  is 
sure  to  do),  it  comes  in  a  storm. 

The  freedom  and  the  power  of  Opinion  in 
England,  have  given  an  importance  to  the 
press  which  is  attached  to  it,  as  a  direct  agent 
in  producing  social  reforms,  in  no  other 
European  country.  The  journalist  lays  every 
day  a  mass  of  facts  before  all  people  capable 
of  thought  ;  the  adult  who  has  learnt  only  to 
write  and  read,  acquires  his  remaining  educa¬ 
tion — often  not  despicable  in  amount — from 
his  weekly  paper.  Jeremy  Bentham,  speaking 
of  those  old  superstitious  rites  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  says  very 
truly,  “  In  our  days,  and  in  our  country,  the 
same  object  is  obtained,  and  beyond  com¬ 
parison  more  efiectually,  by  so  cheap  an  in¬ 
strument  as  a  common  newspaper.  Before 
this  talisman,  not  only  devils  but  ghosts, 
vampires,  witches,  and  all  their  kindred  tribes, 
are  driven  out  of  the  land,  never  to  return 
again  !  The  toueh  of  Holy  Water  is  not  so 
intolerable  to  them  as  the  bare  smell  of 
Printer’s  Ink.” 

What  can  a  man  learn  by  skimming  the 
newspapers  and  journals  of  the  day  ?  Why, 
in  the  northern  seas  there  floats  a  very  little 
film  of  oil,  where  whales  or  seals  have  been. 
So  thin  a  film,  no  bird  could  separate  from  any 
wave,  yet  there  are  birds  who  become  grossly 
fat  on  no  other  nourishment.  The  storm 
petrel,  or,  in  the  Faroese  phrase.  Mother 
Carey’s  chicken,  skims  the  surface  of  the 
troubled  water,  till  the  feathers  of  its  breast 
are  charged  with  oil ;  and  then  feeds  heartily 
on  the  provision  so  collected.  A  vast  number 
of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  dart  over  the  debater 
and  the  discusser  of  the  newspaper,  like  storm 
petrels,  and  thrive  upon  what  skimmings  they 
retain. 


Since  the  press  in  England  has  been  actually 
free  (and  many  of  us  can  remember  when  it 
was  not  so),  one  fact  has  become  every  year 
more  prominent  amidst  the  din  of  parties. 
We  have  begun  to  see  that,  however  much 
we  are  convinced  of  any  one  thing,  those  are 
not  all  and  always  fools  who  think  the  op¬ 
posite.  We  get  a  strong  suspicion  of  our 
individual  fallibility  ;  new  facts  come  out,  and 
display  old  opinions  in  an  unexpected  light. 
We  respect  our  opponents,  when  they  deserve 
respect,  and  on  the  whole  are  teachable. 

Of  course,  our  views  in  politics  are  often 
guided  by  our  sense  of  private  interest,  but 
there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  that ; 
nature  intends  man  to  cry  out,  when  a  shoe 
pinches  him.  But,  there  is  now  abroad,  con¬ 
cerning  social  questions,  a  desire  to  hear  all 
that  can  be  said  about  them ;  to  tolerate,  if  not 
to  respect,  conclusions  that  oppose  our  own ; 
a  readiness  to  seek  for  the  right  course,  and  a 
desire  to  follow  it. 

Into  religion,  unhappily,  this  spirit  of  tole¬ 
ration  has  not  yet  extended,  for  tolerance  has 
made  a  clog  of  what  ought  to  be  a  spur  to  our 
exertion,  so  that,  of  late  years,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  teach  even  such  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  as  charity  and  the  first  elements  of  our 
religion,  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  newspaper. 
The  free  press  has  strength  to  destroy  sec¬ 
tarian  pride,  as  it  has  already  destroyed  the 
bigotry  of  party.  That  is  a  work  of  time  ;  at 
present  we  may  be  content  to  know  how  much 
work  has  been  done.  There  is  a  readiness  in 
politics  to  find  out  and  to  follow  right,  there 
is  an  active  spirit  of  enquiry,  pumping  up 
daily  a  large  flood  of  information,  which  is 
not  poured  out  in  vain.  Therefore,  we  tran¬ 
quilly  content  ourselves  with  the  continual 
progress  which  this  country  makes,  and  have 
no  faith  in  any  man  who  tells  us  that  it  must 
be  saved  or  ruined.  There  is  a  pictui  e  in  the 
Navis  Stultorum,  of  some  men  who  go  out 
fowling,  each  with  a  goose  upon  his  wrist. 
The  gentlemen  who  sport  these  ruin-or-salva- 
tion  crotchets,  fowl  with  the  wrong  bird  also, 
we  imagine. 

Hence,  we  have  no  fear  about  the  country;  we 
know  very  well  that  great  reforms  are  needed, 
but  we  believe,  also,  that  after  each  necessity 
has  been  well  talked  about,  and  become  fully 
comprehended,  the  reforms  will  come.  The 
most  pressing  want  of  our  community  is  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  eight  millions  of  us  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  more  than  half  our 
children  are  now  growing  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  assistance  from  the 
school.  Of  those  among  us,  who  can  read  and 
write,  a  large  number  are  taught,  by  the  edu¬ 
cation  they  have  had,  to  do  nothing  more. 
Even  our  wealthy  classes  cannot  secure,  very 
easily,  for  their  own  children  more  than 
a  comparatively  useless  training,  since  four 
out  of  five  schools  are  conducted  on  a  system 
fashionable  in  the  middle-ages,  and  ignore  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  since  become  the 
wisdom  of  the  world. 
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It  is  a  great  pity  that  any  quarrel  about 
indoctrination  into  creeds,  should  impede  edu¬ 
cation  for  our  poor.  Everybody  who  has  inter¬ 
course  with  children,  knows  that  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  theologic  subtleties. 
We  may  put  into  their  mouths  and  make 
them  roll  about,  a  form  of  words,  as  we  may 
get  them  to  suck  pebbles  ;  but  they  can  no 
more  extract  sense  out  of  the  words  than 
savour  from  the  stones  ;  nor  are  we  able  to 
compel  them  so  to  do.  Nor  have  we  any  need 
to  engage  in  the  hopeless  trial ;  with  the 
record  of  the  life  and  lessons  of  Christ  lying 
ready  to  our  hands,  and  His  own  Prayer,  an 
eternal  model  to  us  in  its  grand  simplicity. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  may  be 
worth  considering. 

Before  the  French  Bevolution  of  1789,  the 
feudal  system  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 
All  land  was  the  property  of  great  proprietors 
who  were  the  lords  of  a  landless  peasantry. 
In  France,  the  Bevolution  overset  that  state 
of  things  ;  and  land  was  made  attainable  by 
people  of  all  classes.  Napoleon  in  conquering 
some  continental  nations  gave,  as  a  boon,  to 
please  the  masses  of  the  conquered,  this  free- 
trade  in  land.  Others  willingly  and  deli¬ 
berately  adopted  the  new  principle  as  an 
advance  upon  the  feudal  system.  So,  the 
Prussian  Oovernment,  under  two  Prussian 
Peels,  the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenburg, 
introduced  the  system  of  small  properties  in 
1811,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  social 
fabric,  the  strength  and  excellence  of  which, 
we  are,  just  now,  beginning  to  comprehend. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  since  the  great  French 
Bevolution,  the  feudal  system  of  ownership 
in  land,  has  been  superseded  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  the 
Tyrol,  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium,  a  great 
part  of  Italy  and  America.  It  is  retained 
only  by  England,  Bussia,  and  some  of  the 
worst  governed  portions  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  Let  us  consider  whether  we  have  not 
here  touched  upon  another  drawback  to  the 
improvements  upon  which  Englishmen  have 
just  right  to  congratulate  their  country. 

Sir  William  Manor  is  a  large  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  whose  estate  is  his  own,  to  do  with 
every  acre  of  it  as  he  pleases  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  holds  in  fee-simple.  He  has  no  children  ; 
but,  to  preserve  the  glory  of  his  house,  he 
makes  a  settlement,  before  he  dies,  in  favour  of 
two  nephews,  Montague  Johnes,  aged  twenty- 
three,  and  Villiers  Wilkinson,  aged  six.  Mon¬ 
tague  Johnes  is  to  be  heir  to  his  estate,  which 
Montague  Johnes  is  to  use  during  his  life¬ 
time,  to  let  and  have  subletted,  to  mortgage 
or  sell,  but  not  to  alienate  from  the  family, 
because  it  has  been  entailed.  When  Montague 
Johnes  dies,  Villiers  Wilkinson  becomes  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  whole.  Into  a  variety  of  com¬ 
plicated  relations  Villiers  Wilkinson  may 
enter, — he  may  sell  the  land,  but  his  power  of 
sale  ends  with  his  life ;  the  whole  estate  must 
pass,  when  he  is  dead,  without  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  an  acre,  unto  Hugh  Tombobbean. 


Hugh  Tombobbean  was  a  lusty  child  of  one 
year  old  when  the  entail  was  settled,  and  he 
was  made  the  third  man  in  the  list.  Hugh 
Tombobbean  reigns  after  Villiers  Wilkinson, 
and  must  have  all  the  land,  but  must  not 
alienate  it  until  he  shall  have  a  son  who  shall 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  adult 
son  of  Hugh  Tombobbean,  one  entail  expires, 
and  the  estate  may  then  be  sold,  if  Hugh 
Tombobbean’s  son  desire,  and  if  all  other 
persons  named  in  the  entail  be  willing,  and  if 
no  other  person  named  in  the  first  settlement, 
(and  being  dead),  has  left  behind  him  a  bequest 
which  shall  provide  for  the  continuance  of  this 
most  interesting  game.  If  any  die  without  a 
settlement,  the  property  goes  undivided  to 
the  nearest  heir.  Each  individual  in  an  en¬ 
tail  may  bargain  with  his  property  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  right :  and  so  there  arises 
a  great  legal  game  of  hide  and  seek,  a  mass  of 
laws,  and  contingencies,  and  possibilities,  and 
impossibilities,  and  shades  of  title  to  a  park  or 
a  potato  ground,  which  nobody  can  fathom 
but  a  lawyer  who  has  made  such  matters  his 
especial  study — and,  very  often,  not  even 
he.  So,  people  buy  land  at  a  risk,  who  buy 
it  on  the  word  of  a  seller  ;  the  seller  himself 
may  not  know  what  claims  and  rights  beyond 
his  own  can  be  established  on  it.  So,  great 
estates  are  kept  together,  by  a  system  ob¬ 
viously  unjust.  If  great  estates  be  worth 
preserving  in  this  country,  as  we  believe 
they  are,  in  the  hands  of  solvent  pro¬ 
prietors,  they  may  remain  for  ever,  or  by 
monied  men  they  may  be  got  together.  But, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  are  hardly  worth 
maintaining  by  a  system  so  little  in  unison 
with  the  politics  or  morals  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Land  differs  from  other  property  only  inas¬ 
much  as  we  know  the  utmost  possible  extent 
of  it.  Flocks  can  increase — more  gold  can  be 
collected  and  be  coined — more  wares  can  be 
manufactured ;  but  after  we  have  turned  to 
use  our  millions  of  waste  acreage,  and  have 
reclaimed  a  few  more  acres  from  the  sea,  there 
is  no  more  land  to  be  got,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
all  the  more  essential  that  no  portion  of  the 
soil  we  have,  should  be  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  human  dealings.  It  would  be  less  mis¬ 
chievous  to  entail  forks  and  spoons  than  poles 
and  furlongs. 

Let  us  suppose  Mr.  Walkingame,  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  aided  by  law  on  the  entail  principle,  in 
an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  family  respecta¬ 
bility.  He  settles  his  furniture  and  ninety 
pounds  on  Jones  and  Wilkinson.  Jones  may 
be  idle  and  extravagant ;  but,  his  furniture  is 
entailed,  and  no  bailiff  can  seize  it.  He  may 
spend  every  farthing  of  his  money ;  but,  at  his 
death  ninety  pounds  have  to  come  back  to 
Wilkinson.  Why  need  we  pursue  the  pa¬ 
rallel  ?  Laws  of  this  kind  may  give  to  the 
fortunes  of  individuals  a  sickly  buoyancy,  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  injurious  to  all  whom  they 
affect  (except  the  myrmidons  of  law)  ;  like 
the  unwholesome  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
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they  sustain  a  swimmer  on  tlie  surface,  they 
make  sinking  difficult ;  but,  a  clear  lake  of 
the  unsophisticated  element  is  much  to  be 
preferred. 

These  drawbacks,  we  have  indicated  in  no 
ill-humoured  or  disheartened  spirit.  Growth 
must  be  gradual,  we  know,  and  England  has 
not,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  standing  still. 
In  our  own  time,  we  may  see  schools  plentiful 
in  villages  and  towns  ;  we  may  see  land 
ceasing  to  be  spell-bound,  saleable  by  those 
who  cannot  make  a  use  of  it,  and  purchaseable 
by  their  friends  who  can — we  may  get  titles 
to  land  registered  and  proved  for  half-a-crown. 
We,  or  our  children,  shall  see  Chancery  abuses 
fall  among  the  ghastly  legends  of  the  past. 
Every  new  attainment,  points,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  point,  to  something  else  beyond.  We 
shall  go  on  and  prosper,  so  long  as  we  are 
in  earnest ;  and  to-day  we  are  in  earnest.  The 
civilised  world  has  not,  in  all  past  history, 
a  period  upon  which  to  look  back,  so  full  of 
human  hope  arising  from  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  nations,  as  our  own.  Men  have  begun 
to  understand  each  other  ;  and  they  quarrel, 
therefore,  less.  Let  us,  in  England,  do  our 
part ;  let  us  find  out  our  faults  and  mend 
them,  while  we  are  modestly  conscious  of  our 
merits.  No  theory  will  save  us  or  ruin  us, 
but  “precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept 
upon  precept ;  fine  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ; 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little.”  We  may 
then  go  upon  our  way,  advancing,  with  quiet 
confidence. 


WHAT  A  LONDON  CURATE  CAN 
DO  IF  HE  TRIES. 

The  payment  of  sixpence  at  the  London 
station  of  the  Blackwall  Railway  secures 
not  only  a  first-class  ticket  for  the  Shad- 
well  station,  but  the  privilege  of  looking 
from  the  carriage  window  into  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  all  the  upper-floor  inhabitants  be¬ 
tween  Fenchurch  Street  and  the  station  in 
St.  George’s-in-the-East  ;  the  Railway,  as 
every  Blackwall  sailor  and  every  Blackwall 
whitebait-eater  knows,  running,  like  a  giant 
brick-and-mortar  wall,  straight  through  the 
buildings,  on  a  level  with  many  of  their  roofs, 
and  permitting  the  passenger  to  look,  like 
Asmodeus,  into  the  dingy  tenements  of  this 
Eastern  region.  A  few  minutes  suffice  for 
the  journey,  and  stepping  from  the  train,  the 
passenger  descends  a  stone  stair,  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East, 
a  district  which  could  not  be  more  full  of 
contrasts  to  its  namesake  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  modern  Babylon — St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square — if  it  were  forty  instead  of 
four  miles  distant.  The  houses  in  the  Eastern 
St.  George’s  are  almost  all  small,  and  the 
streets  and  alleys  form  a  sort  of  labyrinth — 
a  tangled  web  of  dingy  structures — ins  and 
outs,  and  twisted  meshes  of  lane  and  alley, 
having  only  the  one  feature  in  common, 
that  feature  telling  of  poverty — not  always 


squalid,  for  many  show  the  struggle  of  decency 
for  appearances  by  a  polished  brass  plate 
or  door-handle,  with  here  and  there  bright 
symptoms  of  green  paint  portal  and  a  whitened 
door-stone — ^but  ever  displaying  the  presence 
of  a  population  of  the  humblest  means.  Round 
the  outside  of  the  district  there  may  be  found 
a  street  or  two,  containing  the  shops  of  the 
chief  traders  of  the  place,  in  which  signs  of 
more  affluence  may  be  detected ;  but  within 
this  crust  lies  one  mass  of  almost  unredeemed 
poverty — a  population  of  very  many  thousand 
souls,  located  upon  a  very  few  acres  of  ground. 
Scores  of  houses,  of  six  rooms,  holding  six 
families  ;  scores  of  houses,  of  five  rooms,  hold¬ 
ing  five  families  ;  hundreds  of  houses,  of  four 
rooms,  holding  four  families  each.  “  Time 
was,”  said  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  spot, 
when  the  people  could  get  two  rooms — one  to 
live  in,  one  to  sleep  in.  But  the  evictions  at 
the  west-end,  and  other  circumstances,  have 
so  increased  the  numbers,  that  rents  have 
risen,  and  the  people  can  afibrd  but  one  room. 

Such  a  spot  ofiers  so  few  attractions  to  the 
class  who  are  able  to  choose  a  location  for 
themselves,  that  there  are  no  resident  gentry 
in  the  place.  Those  who  own  the  property, 
live  away  from  it.  There  are  no  large  good 
houses  ofiering  a  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
poverty ;  no  wealthy  people  who  may  be 
asked  to  lend  a  little  help  to  their  poorer 
neighbours.  One  in  every  fourteen  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  parish  are  paupers. 
Surely  such  a  spot  offers  few  inducements 
for  its  selection  as  a  place  of  permanent  abode. 
Yet  here,  some  years  since,  came  a  hopeful, 
zealous,  hard-working  man,  who  seeing  and 
feeling  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  went 
single-handed  to  work  to  see  what  good  in¬ 
tentions,  backed  by  perseverance,  could  do  in 
a  hand  to  hand  fight  with  poverty,  ignorance, 
dirt,  neglect,  and  crime. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  then  rector  of  St. 
George’s-in-the-East,  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
of  the  old  school,  whose  pride  it  was  to  leave 
the  world  at  large,  and  his  own  parish  in  par¬ 
ticular,  just  where  he  found  it.  The  dust  and 
the  modes  of  past  times  should,  he  thought, 
be  preserved  inviolate,  and  hence,  though 
ignorance  stalked  through  his  parish  un¬ 
challenged,  save  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  one 
small  charity  school,  he  lived  quietly  on,  un¬ 
troubled  by  any  idea  that  popular  knowledge 
should  be  promoted  among  the  flock  of  a 
London  rector.  The  patronage  of  the  living 
was  the  gift  of  his  college,  and  with  him  it 
was  a  religious  duty  to  leave  things  as  they 
were.  The  world  let  him  live  quietly,  why 
should  he  disturb  the  world  ? 

One  fine  day  the  rector  found  himself  with¬ 
out  a  curate,  and  as  the  close  courts  and 
poverty  stricken  streets  of  his  parish  sent 
every  year  many  hundred  tenants  for  the 
parish  grave-yard  ;  and  as  the  young  men  and 
women,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  would 
be  young  men  and  women,  and  made  up 
amongst  them  scores  of  matrimonial  matches 
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in  the  twelve-month  ;  and  as,  moreover,  innu¬ 
merable  little  pledges  of  affection  had  to  be 
christened  in  each  similar  space  of  time,  the 
i  curate  must  needs  be  “  a  working  man.”  The 
I  friends  of  the  rector  passed  from  one  to 
I  another  the  demand,  “  Wanted — a  Curate  ;  ” 

;  but  curates  seemed  to  know  what  sort  of  a 

])lace  St.  George’s-in-the-East  must  be,  and 
the  attractions  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  as  the  reward  for  burying  a  little  army 
of  dead,  marrying  no  end  of  ‘‘  happy  couples,” 

■  and  christening  hundreds  of  young  cockneys, 
did  not  secure  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  the 
;  vacant  post.  Days  ran  into  weeks,  and  the 
i  rector  felt  desperate.  The  grave-yard  was 
dank  and  clayey,  and  air  blew  coldly  through 
'  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  shipping  moored 
in  the  Thames  and  the  docks,  and  amongst 
the  smoky  chimneys  all  round  about.  The 
perpetual  iteration  of  the  services  was  more 
laborious  than  chimed  with  the  idea  of  the 
rector,  and  “  Wanted — a  Curate  ”  became  day 
by  day  a  more  pressing  necessity  of  his  case. 

'  At  last  a  stray  letter,  explaining  the  reverend 
gentleman’s  necessities,  found  its  way  into  an 
out-of-the-way  Wiltshire  parish,  in  which 
’  there  was  a  young  curate  who  had  distin- 
I  guished  himself  by  zeal  in  getting  up  schools 
and  clubs  for  the  poor.  These  humble  estab¬ 
lishments  in  their  quiet  way  had  done  much 
good,  and  had  obtained  for  their  promoter  and 
superintendent,  the  curate,  quite  a  reputation 
in  their  locality ;  but  he  had  got  them  into 
good  trim,  and  as  they  worked  well  and  there 
were  no  more  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
the  curate  felt  a  longing  for  a  wider  sphere. 
His  patron,  the  parish  clergyman,  had  often  i 
said  that  London  was  the  place  for  a  mind 
so  active  as  his,  and  when  the  intelligence 
came  that  a  curacy  might  be  had  “  in  St. 
George’s,  London,”  the  proper  moment  seemed 
to  have  arrived  for  moving  the  curate  to  his 
natural  sphere  of  usefulness.  A  friend  was 
found  to  do  temporary  duty  in  the  church,  to 
“  give  an  eye  to  the  schools,  and  to  look  after 
the  sick,”  and  off  set  the  curate  to  ascertain  if 
he  could  secure  the  vacant  post  in  the  modern 
Eabylon. 

Arrived  in  town,  his  first  duty  was  to  call 
upon  the  writer  of  the  letter  that  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  quit  the  country  in  search  of  a 
new  field  for  his  labours.  His  reception  was 
cordial  and  encouraging.  The  post  was  still 
vacant ;  indeed  the  reverend  gentleman  in 
whose  gift  it  was  had  kept  it  specially  for 
our  young  friend,  for  he  had  heard  of  the 
Wiltshire  schools,  and  of  the  industry  dis¬ 
played  by  their  promoter,  and  was  sure  he 
was  just  the  man  to  encounter  the  labour  of 
a  metropolitan  cure  of  souls.  After  much 
more  of  such  conversation,  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  go  together  to  the  rector, 
to  settle  the  affair,  and  few  minutes  more 
found  them  on  their  way. 

They  passed  street  after  street,  but  they 
were  all  city  streets  ;  and  one  after  the  other 
they  grew  dirtier  and  dirtier,  until  at  last  a 


climax  of  abominations  greeted  eye  and  nos¬ 
tril  and  well-polished  shoe  as  they  threaded 
Eag  Fair. 

“  Surely,”  interposed  the  curate,  “  this 
cannot  be  the  way  to  St.  George’s  1  ” 

“  Certainly  it  is,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  and  this 
very  place  is  in  the  district  you  are  to  take 
charge  of.” 

^‘This!”  gasped  the  curate  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  And  he  stood  still  as  he  spoke,  half 
shuddering  amidst  the  crowd  of  Jews,  thieves, 
rags,  filth,  foul  smells,  and  wretchedness,  as 
his  mind  and  spirit  flew  back  to  the  country 
scenes  and  country  friends,  he  had  that  morn¬ 
ing  left. 

“  Here  !  I  could  never  live  here.  The 
air  seems  thick  with  impurity.  I  thought 
St.  George’s  meant  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square.” 

His  companion  laughed.  “  You  longed 
for  fashion,  did  you  ?  You  wanted  to  live 
amongst  lofty  people ;  to  change  the  rural 
sounds  of  Wilts  for  the  clatter  of  dashinof 

O 

vehicles,  and  to  marry  and  bury  lords  and 
ladies  1  No,  no.  St.  George’s-in-the-jEasi 
it  is  that  wants  a  curer  of  souls,  and  believe 
me  you  are  just  the  man  for  the  place.” 

Forward  they  went  in  silence,  until  they 
reached  the  rector’s  door. 

“  I  cannot  undertake  it,”  repeated  the 
country  curate.  “The  smells,  and  sights, 
and  noises,  are  frightful.  I  could  not  live 
in  this  atmosphere,  I ’m  sure.” 

“  But  the  rector  has  kept  the  place  vacant 
for  you,”  was  the  response  ;  and  as  he  spoke, 
they  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  that 
I  dignitary  himself. 

More  friendly  greetings  and  kind  speeches 
The  curate  was  the  thing  ;  he  would  soon  be 
used  to  the  neighbourhood.  He  firmly  de¬ 
clared  his  repugnance.  But  what  was  he,  the 
rector,  to  do  ?  He  had  been  waiting  for  the 
curate.  He  should  be  greatly  put  out  of  his 
way  if  he  were  to  be  disappointed  at  this 
critical  moment.  Indeed  he  was  very  ill. 

He  really  hoped  he  should  not  hear  of  any¬ 
thing  like  refusal.  And  a  great  deal  of 
talk  resulted  in  an  arrangement  that  the 
curate  should  tr^  for  a  month,  whilst  the 
rector  sought  for  another  to  succeed  him. 

In  a  little  old  house  close  by,  some  little 
rooms  were  selected  as  a  cheap  temporary 
lodging,  and  there  our  country  friend  soon  | 
located  himself.  The  occasional  funeral  duty 
of  the  country  was  changed  for  the  constant  j 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  repetitions  of  a  i 
gorged  London  grave-yard.  Work,  work,  j 
work,  was  become  the  order  of  his  life,  and  | 
work  too  without  knowing  the  people  for  | 
whom  he  was  ministering,  and  in  a  field  so  j 
vast  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  his  ever  i 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  souls  now  under  1 
his  spiritual  charge.  Whilst  yet  astonished 
at  the  change,  and  whilst  longing  for  the  day 
that  should  release  him  for  his  return,  a  letter 
reached  him,  saying  tlie  incumbent  of  his 
Wiltshire  parish  was — dead  !  Ease  and  abun- 
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dance  had  been  succeeded  by  the  demon  that 
follows  in  their  trains,  Apoplexy — a  scene  of 
confusion  and  distress — hurrying  for  doctors, 
who  came  only  to  use  lancets  and  shake  their 
heads — and  the  curtain  fell,  leaving  a  widow 
to  mourn,  a  preferment  to  delight  some  long 
expectant,  and  a  curate  out  of  place.  This 
fatal  termination  of  his  old  patron’s  career 
came  at  a  critical  moment.  Wiltshire  no 
longer  beckoned  our  humble  hero  back.  St. 
George’s-in-the-East  had  him  in  its  clutches, 
and  the  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 

:  and  a  field  for  usefulness,  was  better  than 
throwing  himself  adrift  upon  the  world  ;  and 
■  the  upshot  was  that,  instead  of  leaving  his 
,  small  lodging  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he 
hved  there  for  many  years. 

And  how  were  these  years  passed  ?  The 
work  of  the  place — the  clerical  work — was 
amply  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  time,  but  the 
;  curate  had  desires,  and  felt  he  had  a  duty 
I  beyond  that  routine,  laborious  though  it 
might  be.  The  rector,  true  to  his  creed, 
would  hear  nothing  about  schools,  or  societies. 
There  was  the  one  charity  school  when  he  came 
to  the  hving,  and  there  should  be  the  one 
charity  school  only,  when  he  left  it,  and  all  the 
curate’s  thoughts  and  plans  had  to  be  kept  to 
,  himself.  But  still  he  went  on  trying^  and 
I  kept  steadily  on,  makmg  himself  acquainted 
I  with  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  visiting 
i  the  sick,  advising  the  idle  and  the  improvident, 
and  comforting  the  afflicted,  till  the  people 
round  about  began  to  find  that  “  a  parson  ” 
might  be  a  very  comfortable  person  to  know, 
if,  as  they  said,  he  was  “one  of  the  right 
sort.” 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  day  arrived  when 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  made  a  grand 
appeal  to  the  public  for  help  in  the  building 
of  new  churches  ;  and  so  readily  was  the 
request  responded  to,  that  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  to  the  fund.  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  one  rector — supposing  him  to  be 
an  active  man,  and  not,  as  our  rector  was,  a 
kind  of  ‘  clerical  sleeping-partner,’  with  one 
curate  (though  a  curate  of  treble  curate  power) 
— ever  grasping  the  spiritual  needs  of  such  a 
parish  as  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  with  its 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  must  long  have 
struck  the  church  reformers  of  London  ; 
and  when  our  friend  the  one  curate  made 
up  his  mind  to  write  to  the  Bishop,  point¬ 
ing  out  certain  strong  reasons  why  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  spent  in  his  part  of  the  world,  the 
letter  could  scarcely  fail  to  receive  attention. 
In  due  time,  an  answer  came  from  the  epis¬ 
copal  dispenser  of  the  building  fund,  stating 
that  a  grant  was  in  abeyance  for  the  building 
of  a  church  in  the  most  neglected  part  of  the 
parish,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  site.  This  was  hint  enough.  To  work 
went  our  curate,  to  try  what  could  be  done. 
A  failure  on  one  spot  only  set  him  on  to 
search  for  another,  and  at  length  he  was 
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directed  to  a  small  street,  from  the  back 
windows  of  which,  it  was  said,  a  large  unused 
stone-yard  could  be  seen.  It  had  been  for 
years  shut  up  behind  small,  poverty-stricken 
tenements,  that  few  people  knew  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  ;  but  there  it  was,  sure  enough, 
grown  over  by  weeds,  and  strewed  with  the 
dirt  and  refuse  that  poverty,  and  London  cats, 
and  London  smoke,  somehow  bring  together 
whenever  a  spot  remains  unoccupied.  Scraps 
of  stone  were  scattered  about  it — frajjments 
too  small,  or  too  ugly  for  door-steps  or  tomb¬ 
stones,  yet  too  heavy  for  trespassing  boys  to 
throw  at  one  another,  or  to  toss  through  the 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  empty  houses, 
and  of  no  value  per  pound  at  the  marine 
store  dealers’.  And  there  they  lay,  uncared- 
for  for  years,  until  the  eye  of  the  curate  fell 
upon  the  spot,  and  straightway  they  reared 
themselves,  in  his  mental  vision,  one  upon 
another,  mto  a  tall  church  filled  with  wor¬ 
shippers,  with  the  cui’ate  himself  ministering 
there.  But  dreaming  was  no  use.  The 
curate  went  forth  to  try  what  he  could  do. 
Woi'k,  work,  work ;  talk,  talk,  talk,  to  one 
and  to  another ;  letters  here,  explanations 
there,  until,  at  length,  the  site  was  secured  ; 
until  the  building  was  begun,  continued,  and 
furnished.  The  chosen  plan  was  one  that 
would  secure  the  largest  amount  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  sum  to  be  spent ;  and  the 
day  arrived  when  church-room  was  ready  for 
sixteen  hundred  people,  within  a  substantial 
building,  in  a  district  set  apart  for  it,  and 
christened  “  Christ  Church.”  But  still,  there 
were  no  fittings  ;  no  stoves  ;  no  'organ  ;  no 
preacher’s  house ;  no  preacher’s  pay ;  no 
preacher. 

The  curate  who  had  worked  so  long  and 
so  satisfactorily  in  the  paiish,  was  naturally 
the  man  who  should  occupy  the  church  he 
had  contributed  to  rear ;  but  having  by  this 
time  been  the  sole  working  clergyman  of  the 
mother  church  for  twelve  years,  and  having 
still  only  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-year  to  rely  upon,  he  hesitated  to  give 
up  that.  Nobody  was  willing  to  take  the 
empty  church — the  bare  walls — the  shell — ■ 
without  even  an  income  sufficient  to  feed 
the  legendary  mice  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
every  parish.  StiU,  after  a  while,  he  thought 
he  try. 

The  terms  he  made  with  the  old  rector 
were  (and  the  said  old  rector  had  very,  very 
serious  doubts  about  all  these  new-fangled 
church-buildings ;  but  being  quite  an  old 
gentleman,  he  thought  it  very  much  the 
bishop’s  affair) — the  curate’s  terms,  we  say, 
were  that  he  would  accept  the  mcumbency  of 
the  new  district  upon  condition  of  continuing 
to  receive  his  stipend,  out  of  which  he  would 
pay  a  curate  to  perform  duty  at  the  old 
church,  whilst  he  himself  went  to  labour  with  , 
the  new. 

He  began  his  labours  in  a  very  busmess¬ 
like  way.  He  took  stock  of  his  new  dis¬ 
trict,  counted  his  flock,  estimated  their 
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quality  as  it  were,  and  found  that  upon  the 
sixty-three  acres  committed  to  his  clerical 
charge,  there  were  seventy-seven  streets 
and  courts,  containing  upwards  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  houses,  holding  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children.  For  every  four  buildings  that 
might,  in  the  conventional  sense,  be  called 
“  respectable  private  houses,”  he  found 
there  was  on  an  average  one  public-house, 
or  beer  shop,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  houses  were  essentially  the 
dwellings  of  the  very  poor.  These  very  poor 
numbered  fifteen  thousand  out  of  the  total 
inhabitants,  and  the  ranks  of  this  army  of 
poverty  were  described  as  being  filled  with 
“  sailors  and  men  dependent  upon  the  uncer¬ 
tain  labour  of  the  docks  ;  ”  the  women  being 
generally  “  seamstresses,  working  for  the  slop¬ 
shops,  which  abound  in  th-e  neighbourhood  ; 
— poor  creatures  belonging  to  the  class  now 
so  well  known  as  ‘  distressed  needlewomen.’  ” 
The  average  rental  of  the  houses — houses  in 
London  be  it  remembered — ^was  only  eight 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year  ! 

Such  a  locality  could  not  be  supposed  to 
afford  much  in  the  shape  of  pew-rents,  but 
on  pew-rents  alone  must  the  preacher  depend, 
as  there  was  no  endowment.  So,  giving  six 
hundred  free-seats  for  those  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  contribute,  our  curate  began  his 
ministrations  in  the  new  church.  His  zeal 
and  excellence  of  purpose  and  conduct,  liad 
secured  him  friends  and  sympathisers — and 
those  qualities  now  soon  began  to  bring  him 
a  congregation.  In  his  vestry  he  kept  an 
alphabetical  index  of  the  poor,  in  which  was 
noted  what  help  had  been  given  to  each  ap¬ 
plicant — who  had  received  a  ticket  for  free 
baptism  ;  who  a  letter  for  the  dispensary  or 
the  hospital ;  who  had  been  attended  by  the 
district  visitors  ;  who  had  been  helped  by  the 
blanket  loan  society  ;  whose  children  ought 
to  be  got  into  the  National  or  the  Sunday 
School ;  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  warmest 
and  best  of  the  free-seats  were  supplied  with 
books,  in  large  type,  suitable  for  aged  eyes — 
and  soon  it  was  found  that  old  folks  began 
to  congregate,  in  numbers,  in  front  of  the 
church  doors  long  before  they  opened,  that 
they  might  secure  these  best  seats,  where 
they  could  see  and  hear,  and  have  a  large- 
typed  Prayer-book. 

The  kindly  sympathies  which  enlisted  the 
poor  did  more  than  that.  Amongst  the  richer 
people  friends  were  found.  The  pews  filled  ; 
a  subscription  in  the  parish  paid  for  gas- 
fittings  and  other  needful  appointments  ;  and 
though,  the  first  year,  the  curate’s  gains, 
after  he  had  paid  his  curate  at  the  mother 
church,  were  nil,  yet  the  next  year  he  found 
himself  with  an  income,  small,  yet  something. 
And  now  another  event  took  place.  The  old 
rector  died  —  and  the  curate  thanked  his 
stars  he  had  taken  the  empty  church,  without 
fittings  and  without  pay  though  it  was — for 
new  rectors  brin"  new  curates.  He  had 
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tried  his  best ;  striven  with  the  difficulties  of 
a  high  duty  ;  and  had  again  not  gone  alto¬ 
gether  unrewarded. 

The  church  was  a  very  great  step  ;  but 
schools  were  all-important — he  must  have 
schools.  Having  no  funds  for  school-buildings 
he  bethought  him  of  the  Black  wall  Railway 
arches.  He  set  to  work  to  try  what  could  be 
done  in  that  and  in  other  directions  to  meet 
the  many  wants  of  his  parish.  He  addressed 
l-etters  to  clergymen  with  good  benefices  ;  and 
to  wealthy  laymen ;  and  then  he,  with  the 
aid  of  a  curate  and  a  scripture-reader,  begged 
his  parish  through  from  door  to  door.  They 
were  more  than  a  fortnight  going  from  house 
to  house,  “  when  great  anxiety  (says  a  report 
of  this  experiment)  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  was  expressed  by  the  poor  people, 
but  the  amount  collected  was  only  eighteen 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings — a  large  portion  of 
which  was  in  pence.”  Larger  sums  ultimately 
came  from  other  quarters  to  aid  the  work, 
and  first  one  school  and  then  another  was 
got  into  operation.  Amidst  all  this  toil  the 
curate — (or  we  must  now  call  him  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  for  we  have  followed  him  into  his 
own  church) — had  found  a  wife  amongst  his 
flock,  and  had  become  a  father.  His  children 
were  enlisted  in  the  work  in  hand.  They 
folded  circulars  and  helped  to  seal  them  ;  and 
one  Christmas  Eve  there  was  a  great  feat 
accomplished, — for  on  that  day  there  went 
from  the  door  of  the  house  of  clerical  industry 
two  cabs  filled  with  letters  which  the  post 
would  deliver  on  the  Christmas  morning  upon 
the  breakfast  tables  of  the  wealthy,  telling 
how  on  that  day  of  Christian  rejoicing  one 
parish  of  the  Great  London  had  thousands  of 
people  who  knew  no  church,  with  thousands 
of  children  who  knew  no  school.  And  those 
Christmas  holidays  were  gladdened  by  a  noble 
response  from  the  charity  of  this  English 
nation.  Hundreds  of  pounds  were  subscribed 
towards  the  works  our  clergyman  had  now  in 
hand  ;  and  still  greater  gladness  was  there  in 
his  household,  when  an  old  man  walked  one  day 
into  Ms  church  to  see  what  was  being  done,  and 
asking  wliat  was  wanted,  and  being  told  the 
organ  was  in  debt,  pat  into  the  parson’s  hand, 
as  they  left  the  building  together,  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  a  request  that  no  name  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  next  Sunday  the  organ  poured 
forth  a  strain  more  than  ever  beautiful  in 
that  preacher’s  ear — for  the  debt  was  gone — ' 
wiped  out  by  the  benevolence  that  asks  no 
blazonry  in  return. 

And  higher  and  higher  still  rose  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  the  parson’s  home,  when  one  day  he 
returned  from  a  country  dinner,  to  which 
he  had  been  bidden  by  a  rich  old  physician, 
who  was  spending  his  last  years  in  a  quiet 
i-iiral  neighbourhood.  A  day-ticket  had 
carried  the  visitor  to  the  old  man’s  house. 
They  had  chatted,  and  dined,  and  talked  of 
many  things,  but  never  of  money  ;  and  as  the 
time  drew  on  when  the  last  train  left  for 
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London,  they  strolled  together  towards  the 
station.  The  whiz  and  the  bustle  of  the 
stopping  train,  the  slamming  of  carriage- 
doors,  and  the  hurry  of  guards,  were  just 
over  as  the  parson  took  his  seat,  when  his 
host,  the  kind  old  ex-physician,  said,  “Use  that 
in  your  good  works,  but  never  mention  my 
I  name.”  As  he  spoke  he  gave  the  parson  a 
!  paper,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him.  The 
j  engine  was  olf.  Let  his  astonishment  be 
imagined,  when  he  opened  the  slip  of  paper 
in  his  hand,  and  found  it  a  cheque  for  one 
thousand  pounds  ! 

The  donor  was  the  same  old  man  who  had 
released  the  organ  from  its  difficulties.  He  is 
since  dead  ;  but  his  gifts  towards  the  needs  of 
a  poor  London  parish  stand  a  lasting  record  of 
unobtrusive  charity  in  the  list  of  donations 
to  Christ  Church,  St.  George’s-in-the-East, 
i  where  his  offering  figures  thus  : — 

A  Family  Fund  .  .  .  £1100  0  0 

Just  below  it  on  the  list,  is  another  large 
donation,  also  made  by  one  of  the  really  cha¬ 
ritable,  who  ask  no  advertisement  in  return. 
Two  words  tell  the  story  : — 

Anonymous  .  .  .  £700  0  0 

Monuments  enough,  these,  to  prove  the  ex¬ 
istence,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  true  charity 
in  England,  and  of  the  virtue  of  tryP 
But  more  remains  yet  to  be  told. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  plans  of  our 
incumbent  became  bolder  and  bolder.  Here 
is  the  substance  of  one  of  his  appeals  ; — a  list, 
in  fact,  of  what  was  wanted  to  meet  the 
spiritual  and  educational  destitution  of  his 
district. 

1.  A  parsonage  for  the  minister  of  the 
present  church,  estimated,  including  the  site, 
at  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

2.  Three  new  schools,  for  six  hundred 
children,  with  three  residences,  estimated  at 

i  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

'  3.  A  fund  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

4.  A  new  church,  of  stone,  plain  but  sub- 
i  stantial,  for  one  thousand  persons  (of  which, 

if  a  sufficient  endowment  can  be  obtained,  all 
the  seats  will  be  free),  estimated,  with  site,  at 
five  thousand  pounds. 

5.  A  parsonage  for  the  minister  of  the 
new  church,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds. 

6.  Endowment. 

j  At  first  blush  this  might  seem  too  much 
to  hope  for  ;  but,  by  hard  work,  by  hopeful, 
never  ceasing  endeavour — by  again  and  again 
:  recurring  to  the  cheerful  effort  that  follows 
i  the  determination  to  try — much,  nay,  nearly 
all,  of  that  which  was  once  a  project  are  now 
facts. 

At  the  time  we  write,  the  incumbent  has  a 
comfortable  parsonage,  the  arches  of  the 
Blackwall  Bailway  hold  three  of  his  schools ; 
— an  infant  school,  a  boy’s  school,  and  a  girl’s 


school.  In  the  same  place  he  has  a  pence 
bank,  to  which  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
bring  their  savings,  now  amounting  to  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  library  and 
reading  room,  in  which,  for  a  penny  a  week, 
the  poor  have  light,  and  warmth,  and  news¬ 
papers,  and  instructive  and  amusing  books. 
More  than  six  thousand  readers  have  attended 
the  place  within  the  past  year.  He  has  like¬ 
wise  a  Bagged  School,  in  which  the  very 
poorest  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  fine 
large  schools  he  once  hoped  for  to  hold  six  hun¬ 
dred  children,  with  residences  for  masters  and 
mistresses,  have  been  raised,  and  are  occupied. 
Altogether,  he  has  now  a  thousand  children 
at  school !  He  has,  moreover,  secured  a  second 
church  for  the  neighbourhood — the  church  of 
stone  he  hoped  for — to  hold  a  thousand  persons. 
He  got  money  to  buy  a  site,  when  a  peer  who 
heard  of  the  efforts  he  was  making,  stepped 
forward  and  built,  and  endowed  the  church, 
at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ! 

Thus  far  successful  beyond  what  were 
once  his  wildest  hopes,  he  is  still  striving  on. 
He  is  at  this  moment  trying  for  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  and  for  a  Sailor’s  Home — to 
cleanse  the  poor,  and  to  save  the  seamen  from 
plunder  by  crimps.  With  him,  to  begin  is  to 
go  on,  and  to  go  on  is  to  succeed  ;  but  if  any 
like  to  help  or  imitate  him,  let  them  take,  in 
Eenchurch  Street,  one  of  the  sixpenny  railway 
tickets  we  spoke  of  at  the  opening  of  this 
paper,  and  stopping  at  the  Shadwell  Station, 
ask  for  the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  in 
whom  they  will  soon  recognise  the  living  hero 
of  this  true  story  of  I'‘ll  try. 


THE  AIYSTEBIES  OF  A  TEA-KETTLE. 


At  one  of  Mr.  Bagges’s  small  scientific  tea- 
parties,  Mr.  Harry  Wilkinson  delivered  to 
the  worthy  gentleman  a  lecture,  based  prin¬ 
cipally  on  reminiscences  of  the  Boyal  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
there,  by  Professor  Faraday  addressed  to 
children  and  young  people.  For  it  is  not  the 
least  of  the  merits  of  that  famous  chemist 
and  great  man.  Professor  Faraday,  that  he 
delights  to  make  the  mightiest  subject  clear 
to  the  simplest  capacity  ;  and  that  he  shows 
his  mastery  of  Nature  in  nothing  more  than 
in  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  her  goodness  and  simplicity. 

This  particular  Lecture  was  on  Natural 
Philosophy  in  its  bearings  on  a  kettle.  The 
entertainment  of  a  “  Nisfht  with  Mr.  Badges  ” 
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was  usually  extemporaneous.  It  was  so  on 
this  occasion.  The  footman  brought  in  the 
tea-kettle.  “  Does  it  boil  ?  ”  demanded  Mr. 
Bagges. 

“  It  have  biled.  Sir,”  answered  the  do¬ 
mestic. 

“  Have  biled.  Sir  !  ”  repeated  Mr.  Bagges. 
“//are  biled  !  And  what  if  it  has  ‘  biled,’  or 
boiled,  as  I  desire  you  will  say  in  future  ? 
What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Water  may  be 
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frozen,  you  simpleton,  notwithstanding  it  has 
boiled.  Was  it  boiling,  Sir,  eh  %  when  you 
took  it  off  the  fire  ?  TTiat  is  the  question,  Sir.” 

“Yes,  Sir,  that  was  what  I  mean  to  say. 
Sir,”  replied  Thomas. 

“  Mean  to  say.  Sir  !  Then  why  didn’t  you 
;  say  it,  Sir  ?  Eh  %  There — no,  don’t  put  it  on, 
i  Sir  ;  hold  it  still.  Harry,  reach  me  the  ther- 
!  mometer,”  said  Mr.  Bagges,  putting  on  his 
spectacles.  “  Let  me  see.  The  boiling  point 
of  water  is  two  hundred  and — what  %  ” 

;  “  Two  hundred  and  twelve,  Fahrenheit,” 

j  answered  Master  Wilkinson,  “  if  commonly 
I  pure,  and  boiled  in  a  metallic  vessel,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  amount¬ 
ing  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of 
surface,  or  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
thirty  inches.” 

“  Gracious,  what  a  memory  that  boy  has  !  ” 
exclaimed  his  uncle.  “  Well ;  now  this  water 
in  the  kettle — eh  ? — why,  this  is  not  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees.  There,  Sir, 
now  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  don’t  bring  me  up 
I  cold  water  to  make  tea  with  again  ;  or  else,” 
added  Mr.  Bagges,  making  a  vague  attempt 
I  at  a  joke,  “  or  else — eh  ? — you  will  get  your- 

I  self  into  hot  water.” 

I :  Mr.  Thomas  was  seized  with  a  convulsion 

I I  in  the  chest,  which  he  checked  by  suddenly 
'  applying  his  open  hand  to  his  mouth,  the 
!  effort  distending  his  cheeks  and  causing  his 
j !  eyes  to  protrude  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner, 

whilst  Mr.  Bagges  disguised  his  enjoyment  of 
i  the  effects  of  his  wit  in  a  cough. 

!  “  Now  let  me  see,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 

I  musingly  contemplating  the  vessel  simmering 
I  on  the  fire  ;  “  how  is  it,  eh,  Harry,  you  said 
j  the  other  day  that  a  kettle  boils  1  ” 

“  La !  ”  interrupted  Mrs.Wilkinson,  who  was 

I  of  the  party,  “  why,  of  course,  by  the  heat  of 

I I  the  coals,  and  by  blowing  the  fii'e,  if  it  is  not 
j  hot  enough.” 

“  Aha  !  ”  cried  her  brother,  “  that ’s  not  the 
way  we  account  for  things,  Harry,  my  boy, 
eh  ?  Now,  convince  your  mother ;  explain 
the  boiling  of  a  kettle  to  her  :  come.” 

“  A  kettle  boils,”  said  Harry,  “  by  means  of' 
the  action  of  currents.” 

“  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Boiling  a 
plum-pudding  in  a  tea-kettle  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
mystified  mamma. 

!  “  Currents  of  heated  particles — of  particles 

!  of  hot  water,”  Harry  explained.  “  Suppose 
j  you  put  your  fii-e  on  your  kettle — on  the  lid 
j  of  it — instead  of  your  kettle  on  your  fire, 
i  — what  then  1  ” 

I  “  You  would  be  a  goose,”  said  his  mother. 

I  “  Exactly  so — or  a  gosling,” — rejoined  her 
i  son  ;  “the  kettle  would  not  boil.  Water  is  a 
j  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Heat  passes  through 
I ;  the  substance  of  water  with  very  great  diffi- 
;  culty.  Therefore,  it  would  have  a  hard  matter 

I I  to  get  from  the  top  of  a  kettle  of  water  to  the 
j  I  bottom.  Then  how  does  it  so  easdy  get  from 
1 1  the  bottom  to  the  top  ?  ” 

Ij  “Ah!”  sighed  Mr.  Bagges.  “  In  my  young 
j  days  we  should  have  said,  because  the  heat 


rises,  but  that  won’t  do  now.  Wliat  is  all 
that  about  the — eh — what — law  of  ex — what  ? 

— pansion — eh  1  ” 

“  The  law  of  expansion  of  fluids  and  gases 
by  heat.  This  makes  the  currents  that  I 
spoke  of  just  now,  mamma ;  and  I  should 
have  spelt  the  word  to  explain  to  you  that  I 
didn’t  mean  plums.  You  know  what  a 
draught  is  ]  ” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do,”  Mr.  Bagges 
declared  with  much  seriousness,  instinctively 
carr}dng  his  hand  to  the  region  of  the  human 
body  from  the  Latin  for  wliich  is  derived  the 
term.  Lumbago. 

“Well,”  pursued  Harry,  “a  draught  is  a 
current  of  air.  Such  currents  are  now 
passing  up  the  chimney,  and  simply  owing 
to  that  trifling  circumstance,  we  are  able 
to  sit  here  now  without  being  stifled  and 
poisoned.” 

“  Goodoess  !  ”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

“To  be  sure.  The  fire,  in  burning,  turns 
into  gases,  which  are  rank  poison — carbonic 
acid,  for  one ;  sulphurous  acid,  for  another. 
Hold  your  nose  over  a  shovelful  of  hot  cinders 
if  you  doubt  the  fact.  The  gases  produced 
by  the  fire  expand  ;  they  mcrease  in  bulk 
without  getting  hea-vier,  so  much  so  that  they 
become  lighter  in  proportion  than  the  air,  and 
then  they  rise,  and  this  rising  of  hot  air  is 
what  is  meant  by  heat  going  upwards.  The 
currents  of  hot  air  that  go  up  the  chimney  in 
this  way  have  currents  of  cold  air  rushing 
after  them  to  supply  their  place.  When  you 
heat  water,  currents  are  formed  just  as  when 
you  heat  gas  or  air.  The  heated  portion  of 
water  rises,  and  some  colder  water  comes 
down  in  its  place ;  and  these  movements  of 
the  water  keep  going  on  till  the  whole  bulk 
of  it  is  equally  hot  throughout.” 

“  Well,  now,”  interrupted  Mr.  Bagges,  “  I 
dare  say  this  is  all  very  true,  but  how  do  you 
prove  it  ?  ” 

“  Prove  that  water  is  heated  by  the  rising 
and  falling  of  hot  currents  1  Get  a  long, 
slender  glass  jar.  Put  a  little  water,  coloured 
with  indigo,  or  anything  you  like,  into  the 
bottom  of  it.  Pour  clear  water  upon  the 
coloured,  gently,  so  as  not  to  mix  the  two, 
and  yet  nearly  to  fill  the  jar.  Float  a  little 
spirit  of  wine  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  set 
fire  to  it.  Let  it  blaze  away  as  long  as  you 
like  ;  the  coloured  water  will  remain  steady 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  But  hold  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  under  the  jar,  and  the 
coloured  water  will  rise  and  mix  with  the 
clear,  in  very  little  time  longer  than  it  would 
take  you  to  say  Harry  Wilkinson.” 

“  Ah  !  So  the  water  gets  coloured  through¬ 
out  for  the  same  reason  that  it  gets  heated 
throufjliout,”  Mr.  Bagges  observed,  “  and 
when  it  gets  thoroughly  hot — wliat  then  1 

“  Then  it  boils.  And  what  is  boiling  ?  ” 

“Bubbling,”  suggested  the  young  philo- 
sojAier’s  mamma. 

“Yes;  but  ginger-beer  bubbles,”  said  Harr}^, 

“  but  you  wouldn’t  exactly  call  that  boiling,  j 
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Boiling  is  tlie  escaping  of  steam.  That  causes 
the  bubbling  ;  so  the  bubbling  of  water  over 
the  fire  is  only  the  sign  that  the  water  boils. 
But  what  occasions  the  escape  of  the  steam  1  ” 

“The  heat,  of  course — the — what  is  the 
light  word  ? — the  caloric,”  answered  Mr. 
Bagges. 

“  True  ;  but  what  heat  ?  Why,  the  excess 
of  heat  over  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
— taking  that  as  the  average  boiling  point  of 
water.  You  can  heat  water  up  to  that  point, 
and  it  remains  water  ;  but  every  degree  of 
heat  you  cause  to  pass  into  it  above  that, 
turns  a  quantity  of  the  water  into  steam  ;  and 
flies  olf  in  the  steam,  unless  the  steam  is 
hindered  from  escaping  by  extraordinary 
pressure.  Blow  the  fire  under  that  kettle 
as  much  as  you  will,  and  you  will  make 
the  water  boil  faster,  but  you  won’t  make  it 
a  bit  hotter  than  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees.” 

“  Well,  to  be  sure  !  ”  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
exclaimed. 

“  If  water,”  continued  Harry,  “  could  keep 
on  getting  hotter  and  hotter  above  the  boiling 
point,  why,  we  might  have  our  potatoes 
charred  in  the  pot,  or  our  mutton  boiled  to  a 
cinder.  When  water  is  confined  in  a  strong 
vessel — and  strong  it  must  be  to  prevent  a 
tremendous  blow-up — confined,  I  say,  so  that 
no  steam  can  escape,  it  may  be  heated  almost 
red-hot ;  and  there  is  a  vessel  made  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  under  pressure,  called  Papin’s 
Digestor,  which  will  digest  almost  anything.” 

“  What  an  enviable  apparatus  !  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bagges. 

“Well,”  resumed  Harry;  “so  the  boiling 
point  of  water  depends  on  the  degree  of 
force  which  the  air  or  what  not  is  pressing 
on  its  surface  with.  The  higher  the  spot  on 
which  you  boil  your  water,  the  lower  the 
point  it  boils  at.  Therefore,  water  boiling  at 
the  top  of  a  mountain  is  not  so  hot  as  water 
boiling  at  the  mountain’s  base.  The  boiling 
point  of  water  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
is  as  low  as  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  de¬ 
grees.  So,  if  water  must  be  at  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees,  to  make  good  tea,  don’t 
choose  too  high  a  hill  to  build  a  temperance 
hall  on.  The  heavier,  also,  the  air  is,  from 
the  quantity  of  moisture  in  it,  the  hotter 
water  becomes  before  it  boils.  If  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  were  carbonic  acid  gas,  water  would 
get  much  hotter  without  boiling  than  it  can 
under  ” — 

“Present  arrangements,”  interposed  Mr. 
Bagges. 

“  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,”  continued  Harry.  “  Water  requires 
only  a  very  low  heat  to  make  it  boil  in  an 
exhausted  receiver,  out  of  which  the  air  has 
been  pumped,  so  as  to  leave  none  to  press 
upon  its  surface.  Owing  to  boiling  depend¬ 
ing  upon  pressure,  you  can  actually  make 
water  boil  by  means  of  cold.” 

“What  next  ?”  sighed  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

“  You  can,  indeed.  Put  a  little  boiling 


water  in  a  salad-oil  flask  ;  so  that  the  flask 
may  be  a  quarter  full,  say.  Cork  the  flask 
tightly.  The  boiling  stops;  and  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  the  flask  are  full  of  vapour. 
Squirt  a  jet  of  ice-cold  water  upon  the 
flask,  above  where  the  water  is,  and  the 
water  below  will  instantly  begin  to  boil. 
The  reason  why,  is  this.  The  vapour  in  the 
flask  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  hot  water. 
The  cold  condenses  the  vapour — turns  it  back 
to  water.  That  takes  off  the  pressure  for  the 
time  ;  and  then  the  hot  water  directly  flies 
into  vapour,  and  boils,  and  so  on,  till  it  cools 
down  too  low  to  boil  any  longer.  What 
reduces  the  boHing  point  of  water  on  a,  hill 
or  a  mountain  is,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  decreases  as  you  ascend.  A  rise 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  makes  a  difference 
of  one  degree  ;  so,  give  me  a  kettle  of  water 
and  a  thermometer,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  exactly 
how  near  the  moon  we  are.” 

“  I  should’nt  think  one  could  make  good 
hot  mixed  punch  up  in  a  balloon,  now,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Bagges,  reflectively. 

“  Then,”  Harry  proceeded,  “  it  requires 
more  heat  to  make  water  bod  in  a  glass  vessel 
than  it  does  in  a  metal  one.  A  metal  vessel’s 
inner  surface  is  made  up  of  very  small  points 
and  dents.  Scratching  the  inside  of  the 
glass  so  as  to  give  it  a  roughness  some¬ 
thing  like  what  the  metal  has,  makes  the 
boiling  point  lower  ;  and  a  few  iron  filings 
thrown  into  water  boiling  in  glass  at  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  degrees,  will  bring  it 
down  to  two  hundred  and  twelve.  The 
filings,  and  the  roughness  of  the  glass,  are  so 
many  more  points  for  the  heat  to  pass  into 
the  water  from,  and  form  steam,  and  the 
water  does  not  cling  to  them  so  hard  as  it 
clings  to  a  smooth  surface.  Throw  a  lot  of 
hay  into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  it  makes  a 
quantity  of  steam  rise  directly ;  and  I  have 
heard  a  doctor  say  that  some  poor  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  themselves  cheap  steam- 
baths  by  this  means.” 

“  A  very  good  thing  for  rheumatic  pains,  I 
should  think ;  certainly  a  much  more  rational 
remedy  than  patent  medicines  or  Government 
poison,”  Mr.  Bagges  remarked. 

“  There  are  some  salts,”  continued  Harry, 
“  which,  if  dissolved  in  water,  will  prevent  it 
from  boiling  till  it  is  heated  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  degrees,  as  if  they  held  the 
water  back  from  flying  into  steam.  So,  then, 
the  boiling  of  water  may  be  hindered,  more 
or  less,  by  pressure  from  without,  and  at¬ 
traction  from  within.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  depends  on  another  important  fact 
which  the  kettle  always  mentions  before  it 
boils,  although  we  don’t  all  of  us  understand 
the  kettle’s  language.  The  singing  of  the 
kettle  tells  us  ” — 

“That  the  water  is  going  to  boil,”  inter¬ 
rupted  mamma. 

“Yes,  and  that  water  contains  air.  The 
singing  of  the  kettle  is  the  noise  made  by  the 
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escape  of  the  air,  which  is  diiven  off  by  the 
heat.  The  air  sticks  and  hangs  in  the  water, 
till  the  heat  expands  it  and  makes  it  rise. 
Put  a  glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  receiver.  As  you 
pump,  the  water  begins  to  bubble,  as  if  it 
were  boilmg  ;  but  the  bubbles  are  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  water,  being  pumped  out.  The 
air-bubbles  act  like  wedges  between  the  little 
invisible  drops  that  make  up  the  whole  water. 
If  it  were  not  for  them,  the  water  would  be  a 
mass  which  would  hold  together  so  hard  that 
it  would  not  go  into  steam,  or  boil,  till  it  was 
heated  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  degrees, 
as  may  be  proved  by  boiling  some  water  quite 
deprived  of  air.  And  not  only  that,  but 
when  it  did  boil,  it  would  boil  all  at  once,  and 
blow  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion  ;  which 
would  be  a  still  greater  inconvenience  in 
boiling  a  kettle.” 

“  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  indeed !  ”  Mr. 
Bagges  observed. 

“  So,”  said  Harry,  “  strictly  pure  water 
would  not  be  quite  so  great  a  blessing  to 
us  as  you  might  think.  Of  course,  you 
know,  uncle,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  any  advantage  in  the  impurity  of 
such  water  as  the  Thames,  except  when  used 
for  the  purpose  of  fertihsing  the  earth.  I  am 
speaking  of  water  so  pure  as  to  contain  no  air. 
Water  of  such  severe  purity  would  be  very 
unmanageable  stuff.  No  fishes  could  live  in 
it,  for  one  thing.  I  have  already  given  you 
one  good  reason  why  it  would  be  unsuitable 
to  our  kettle ;  and  another  is,  that  it  would 
not  be  good  to  drink.  Then  water,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  world,  has  a  very  useful  and 
accommodating  disposition  to  find  its  own 
level.  Pump  all  the  air  out  of  water,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  loses  this  obliging  character  in  a 
great  measure.  Suppose  I  take  a  bent  glass 
tube,  and  fill  one  arm  of  it  with  airless  water. 
Then  I  turn  the  tube  mouth  upwards,  and  if 
the  water  were  common  water,  it  would 
instantly  run  from  one  arm  into  the  other, 
and  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both.  But  if 
the  water  has  been  exhausted  of  its  air,  it  re¬ 
mains,  most  of  it,  in  the  one  arm,  and  won’t 
run  till  I  give  the  table  a  smart  rap,  and 
shake  it.  So,  but  for  the  air  contained  in 
water,  we  could  not  make  the  water  run  up 
and  down  hill  as  we  do.  If  water  were 
deprived  of  air,  Tmidon  would  be  almost 
deprived  of  water.” 

“  And  water,”  observed  Mr.  Bagges,  “  would 
be  robbed  of  a  very  valuable  property.” 

“Good  again,”  uncle.  “Now,  if  we  could 
see  through  the  kettle,  we  should  be  able  to 
observe  the  water  boiling  in  it,  which  is  a 
curious  sight  when  looked  into.  To  examine 
water  boiling,  we,  must  boil  the  water  in  a 
glass  vessel — a  long  tube  is  the  best — heated 
with  a  spirit  lamp.  Then  first  you  see  the 
water  in  motion,  and  the  air  bubbles  being 
driven  off  by  the  heat.  As  the  water  gets 
hotter,  other  bubbles  appear,  rising  from  the 
bottoTu  of  the  tube.  They  go  up  for  a  little 


way  and  then  they  shrink,  and  by  the  time 
they  get  to  the  top  of  the  water,  you  can 
hardly  distinguish  them.  These  are  bubbles 
of  steam,  and  they  get  smaller  as  they  rise, 
because  at  first  the  water  is  colder  above  than 
below  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
flame,  and  the  cold  gradually  condenses  the 
bubbles.  But  when  the  water  gets  thoroughly 
hot,  the  bubbles  grow  larger  and  rise  quicker, 
and  go  of  the  same  size  right  up  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  there  escape — if  you  choose  to 
let  them.  And  steam  was  allowed  to  escape 
so  for  many  many  ages,  was’nt  it  uncle,  before 
it  was  set  to  work  to  spin  cotton  for  the 
world,  and  take  us  to  America  within  a 
fortnight,  and  whirl  us  over  the  ground 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  almost  at  a  crow’s 
pace.” 

“For  all  which,”  remarked  Mr.  Bagges, 
“  we  have  principally  to  thank  what ’s  his 
name.” 

“Watt  his  name,  I  believe,  uncle. 
Well ;  heat  turns  water  into  steam,  and  I 
dare  say  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  quantity 
of  water  becoming  steam,  fills  an  immense 
deal  more  space  than  it  did  as  mere  water. 
Cold  turns  the  steam  back  into  water,  and 
the  water  fills  the  some  space  as  it  did  before. 
Water,  in  swelling  into  steam  and  shrmking 
back  into  water  again,  moves,  of  course,  twice, 
and  mighty  motions  these  are,  and  mighty 
uses  are  made  of  them,  I  should  rather 
think.” 

“  I  believe  you,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Bagges. 

“And  now,”  asked  Harry,  “have  you  any 
idea  of  what  a  deal  of  heat  there  is  in 
steam  ?  ” 

“  It  is  hot  enough  to  scald  you,”  answered 
his  mamma,  “  I  know  that.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  hot  enough,  too,  to  cook 
potatoes.  But  there  is  much  more  heat  in  it 
than  that  comes  to.  Take  a  kettle  of  cold 
water.  See  at  what  degree  the  thermometer 
stands  in  the  water.  Put  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  and  observe  how  long  it  takes  to  boil.  It 
will  boil  at  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  ; 
and  therefore,  during  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
boil,  there  has  gone  into  it  the  difference  of 
heat  between  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
and  the  degree  it  stood  at  when  first  put  on 
the  fire.  Keep  up  the  same  strength  of  fire, 
so  that  the  heat  may  continue  to  go  into  the 
water  at  the  same  rate.  Let  the  water  boil 
quite  away,  and  note  how  long  it  is  in  doing 
so.  You  can  then  calculate  how  much  heat 
has  gone  into  the  water  while  the  water  has 
been  boiling  away.  You  will  find  that 
quantity  of  heat  great  enough  to  have  made 
the  water  red-hot,  if  all  the  water,  and  all  the 
heat,  had  remained  in  the  kettle.  But  the 
water  in  your  kettle  will  have  continued  at 
two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  to  the  last 
drop,  and  all  the  steam  that  it  has  turned  into 
will  not  have  been  hotter — according  to  the 
thermometer — than  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  ;  whereas  a  red  heat  is  one  thousand 
degrees.  The  difference  between  two  hundred 
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and  twelve  de^ees  and  one  thousand  degrees 
is  seven  hundred  and  eighty- eight  degrees ; 
and  what  has  become  of  all  this  heat  ?  Why, 
it  is  entirely  contained  in  the  steam,  though  it 
does  not  make  the  steam  hotter.  It  lies  hid 
in  the  steam,  and  therefore  it  is  called  latent 
heat.  When  the  steam  is  condensed,  all  that 
latent  heat  comes  out  of  it,  and  can  be  felt, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  can  be  measured  by  a 
thermometer.  The  warmth  that  issues  from 
steam-pipes  used  to  warm  a  house,  is  the 
latent  heat  of  the  steam  that  escapes  as  the 
steam  turns  back' to  water.” 

“  Latent  heat !  latent  heat !  ”  repeated  Mr. 
Bagges,  scratching  his  head.  “  Eh  1  Now, 
that  latent  heat  always  puzzles  me.  Latent, 
lying  hid.  But  how  can  you  hide  heat  ? 
"When  the  zany  in  the  pantomime  hides  the 
red-hot  poker  in  his  pocket,  he  cauterises 
his  person.  How — eh  ? — how  can  heat  be 
latent  1  ” 

“  Why,  the  word  heat  has  two  meanings, 
uncle.  In  the  first  place,  it  means  hotness. 
Hotness  cannot  be  latent,  as  the  clown  finds 
when  he  pockets  the  poker.  In  the  second 
place,  heat  means  a  something  the  nature  of 
which  we  don’t  know,  which  is  the  cause  of 
hotness,  and  also  the  cause  of  another  effect. 
Whilst  it  is  causing  that  other  effect,  it  does 
not  cause  hotness.  That  other  effect  which 
heat  causes  in  the  instance  of  steam,  is  keep¬ 
ing  water  in  the  form  of  steam.  The  heat 
that  there  is  in  steam,  over  and  above  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  is  employed  in 
this  way.  It  is  wholly  occupied  in  preserving 
the  water  in  an  expanded  state,  and  can’t 
cause  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to 
expand  and  rise  as  well.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  could  give  you  no  feeling  of  hotness  above 
what  boiling  water  would — if  you  had  the 
nerve  to  test  it.  Whilst  it  is  making  steam 
continue  to  be  steam,  it  is  latent.  When  the 
steam  becomes  water  again,  it  has  no  longer 
that  work  to  do,  and  is  set  free.  Free  heat  is 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  heat.  This 
is  the  heat  which  cooks  our  victuals,  the  heat 
we  feel,  the  heat  that  singes  Mr.  Merriman. 
Latent  heat  is  heat  that  doesn’t  warm,  singe, 
or  cook,  because  it  is  otherwise  engaged.  If 
you  press  gas  suddenly  into  a  fluid,  the  latent 
heat  of  the  gas  is  set  free.  You  seem  to 
squeeze  it  out.  Indeed,  the  same  thing  hap- 
p(3ns,  if  you  violently  force  any  substance  into 
a  closer  form  all  at  once.  Everything  appears 
to  have  more  or  less  latent  heat  in  it,  between 
its  little  particles,  keeping  them  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other.  Compress  the 
particles  within  a  smaller  compass,  and  a  part 
of  the  latent  heat  escapes,  as  if  it  were  no 
longer  wanted.  When  a  substance  in  a  com¬ 
pressed  state  expands  on  a  sudden,  it  draws 
in  heat,  on  the  other  hand.  When  a  lady 
bathes  her  forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne  to 
cure  a  headache,  the  heat  of  the  head  enters 
the  eau-de-Cologne,  and  becomes  latent  in  it 
whilst  it  evaporates.  If  you  make  steam  under 
high  pressure,  you  can  heat  it  much  above 

two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees.  Suppose 
you  let  off  steam,  so  compressed  and  heated, 
by  a  wide  hole,  from  the  boiler,  and  put  youi* 
hand  into  it  as  it  rushes  out  ” - 

“  What  ?  Why,  you ’d  scald  your  hand  off !  ” 
cried  Mr.  Bagges. 

“  No,  you  wouldn’t.  The  steam  rushes  out 
tremendously  hot,  but  it  expands  instantly  so 
very  much,  that  the  heat  in  it  directly  becomes 
latent  in  a  great  measure ;  which  cools  it 
down  sufficiently  to  allow  you  to  hold  your 
hand  in  it  without  its  hurting  you.  But 
then  you  would  have  to  mind  where  you 
held  your  hand ;  because  where  the  steam 
began  to  condense  again,  it  would  be  boiling 
hot.” 

I  had  rather  take  your  word  for  the 
experiment  than  try  it,  young  gentleman,” 

Mr.  Bagges  observed. 

“Another  very  curious  thing,”  proceeded 
Harry,  “  in  regard  to  boiling,  has  been  disco¬ 
vered  lately.  A  kettle  might  be  too  hot  to  boil 
water  in.  Take  a  little  bar  of  silver,  heated 
very  highly  ;  dip  it  into  water.  At  first,  you 
have  no  boiling,  and  you  don’t  have  any  at  all 
till  the  silver  has  cooled  some  degrees.  Put 
a  drop  of  water  into  a  platinum  dish,  heated 
in  the  same  way,  and  it  will  run  about  without 
boiling  till  the  heat  diminishes  ;  and  then  it 
bursts  into  steam.  M.  Boutigny,  the  French 
chemist,  made  this  discovery.  "Yapour  forms 
between  the  drop  of  water  and  the  red-hot 
metal,  and,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
keeps  the  heat  of  the  metal  for  some  time 
from  flowing  into  the  water.  Owing  to  this, 
water,  and  mercury  even,  may  be  frozen  in  a 
red-hot  vessel  if  the  experiment  is  managed 
cleverly.  A  little  more  than  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  this  would  have  been  thought 
witchcraft.” 

“And  the  philosopher,”  added  Mr.  Bagges, 
would  have  been  fried  instead  of  his  water- 
drop.  Let  me  see — eh  ? — what  do  they  call 
this  singular  state  of  water  ?  ” 

“The  spheroidal  state,”  answered  Harry. 

“  However,  that  is  a  state  that  water  does  not 
get  into  in  a  kettle,  because  kettles  are  not 
allowed  to  become  red  hot,  except  when  they 
are  put  carelessly  on  the  fire  with  no  water 
in  them,  or  suffered  to  remain  there  after  the 
water  has  boiled  quite  away  !  ” 

“  Which  is  ruination  to  kettles,”  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
kinson  observed. 

“  Of  course  it  is,  mamma,  because  at  a  red 
heat  iron  begins  to  unite  with  oxygen,  or  to 
rust.  Another  thing  that  injures  kettles  is 
the  fur  that  collects  in  them.  All  water  in 
common  use  contains  more  or  less  of  earthy 
and  other  salts.  In  boiling,  these  things 
separate  from  the  water,  and  gradually 
form  a  fur  or  crust  inside  the  kettle  or 
boiler.” 

“  And  a  nice  job  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it,”  said 
his  mamma. 

“  Well ;  chemistry  has  lessened  that  diffi¬ 
culty,”  replied  Harry.  “  The  fur  is  mostly 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  that  case,  all  you  have 
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to  do  is  to  boil  some  sal-ammoniac — otherwise 
muriate,  or  more  properly  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia — in  the  furred  vessel.  The  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  goes  to  the  ammonia.  Both  the 
compounds  formed  in  this  way  dissolve  and 
wash  away  ;  and  so  yoii  may  clean  the  foulest 
boiler  or  kettle.  This  is  a  rather  important 
discovery  ;  for  the  effect  of  fur  in  a  kettle  is 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  heat,  and  therefore 
to  occasion  the  more  fuel  to  be  required  to 
boil  water  in  it,  which  is  a  serious  waste  and 
expense  when  you  have  a  large  steam-boiler 
to  deal  with.  Dr,  Faraday  mentions  the  case 
of  a  Government  steamer  that  went  to  Trieste, 
and  during  the  voyage  had  so  much  fur 
formed  in  her  boiler  as  to  oblige  all  her 
coal  to  be  consumed,  and  then  the  engineers 
were  forced  to  burn  spars,  rigging,  bulk¬ 
heads,  and  even  chopped  cables,  and  to  use 
up  every  shaving  of  spare  timber  in  the  ship. 
Soot  underneath  the  kettle,  as  well  as  fur 
inside  it,  is  a  hindrance  to  boiling,  as  it  is  a 
bad  conductor  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
one  can  bear  to  hold  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
which  is  very  sooty  on  its  under  surface,  on 
the  flat  of  the  hand.  So  a  black  kettle  doesn’t 
give  out  its  heat  readily  to  what  touches  it, 
and  so  far  it  is  good  to  keep  water  hot ;  but 
it  gets  rid  of  heat  in  another  way  ;  as  I  dare 
say  you  know,  uncle.” 

‘‘  Eh  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Bagges,  “  why,  what  - 
no — I  did  know  something  about  it  the  other 
day — but  I ’ve  such  a  memory  1 — and — eh  ? — 
no — I ’ve  quite  forgotten  it.” 

“  By  radiation,  you  know.  All  warm 
bodies  are  constantly  giving  off  rays  of  heat, 
as  shining  ones  are  giving  off  rays  of  light, 
although  the  heat-rays  are  invisible.” 

“  How  do  we  know  that  1  ”  asked  Mr. 
Bagges. 

“  Get  a  couple  of  concave  mirrors — a  sort  of 
copper  basins,  polished  inside.  Stand  them 
face  to  face,  some  yards  apart.  Put  a  hot 
iron  ball — not  red  hot — in  the  focus  of  one 
mirror.  Put  a  bit  of  phosphorus  in  the 
focus  of  the  other.  The  phosphorus  will 
take  fire  ;  though  without  the  mirrors  you 
might  place  it  much  nearer  the  hot  iron,  and 
yet  it  would  not  burn.  So  we  know  that  there 
are  rays  of  heat,  because  we  can  reflect  them 
as  we  can  rays  of  light.  Some  things  radiate 
better  than  others.  Those  that  have  bright 
metal  surfaces  radiate  worst,  though  such  are 
what  are  used  for  reflectors.  If  their  surfaces 
are  blackened  or  roughened,  they  radiate 
better.  A  bright  kettle  gives  off  fewer  rays 
of  heat  than  a  black  one,  and  so  far,  is  better 
to  keep  water  hot  in.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  yields  more  heat  to  the  air, 
or  the  hob  or  hearth  that  it  stands  upon 
— if  colder  than  itself.  The  bright  kettle 
gives  off*  heat  in  one  way  and  the  black  in 
another.  I  don’t  know  at  what  comparative 
rate  exactly.” 

“  Six  of  one,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other,” 
Mr.  Bagges  suggested. 
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“  Now  look  at  the  wonderful  relations  of 
the  kettle,  uncle  !  ” 

“  Relations  1 — Eh  ? — what  the  pot  and  the 
saucepan  ?  ”  said  Mr  Bagges. 

“  Oh,  oh,  uncle  !  No  ;  its  relations  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  every  cause 
that  affects  it — to  the  conveyance,  and  con¬ 
duction  and  radiation  of  heat — to  latent  heat 
or  caloric,  to  the  properties  of  water,  to  che¬ 
mical  decomposition — and  to  steam  and  its 
astonishing  marvels,  present  and  to  come  !  ” 

“Well,”  s.aid  Mr.  Bagges,  it  is  wonderful; 
and  the  kettle  certainly  is  very  respectably 
connected.  Eh  ?  And  I  hope  to  profit  by  the 
subject  of  our  conversation ;  and  so,  I  say, 
pour  me  out  a  cup  of  tea.” 
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The  tangling  wealth  by  June  amassed 
Left  rock  and  min  vaguely  seen : 

Thick  ivy-cables  held  them  fast : 

Light  boughs  descended,  floating  green. 

Slow  turned  the  stairs,  a  breathless  height ; 
And  far  above  they  set  me  free, 

When  all  the  fans  of  golden  light 
Were  closing  down  into  the  sea. 

A  window  half  way  up  the  wall 
They  led  to  ;  yet  so  high  was  that. 

The  tallest  trees  were  but  so  tall 
As  just  to  reach  to  where  I  sat. 

Aloft  within  the  mouldered  tower 
Dark  ivy  fringed  its  round  of  sky  ; 

Where  slowly  in  the  deepening  hour 
The  first  new  stars  imveiled  on  high. 

The  rustling  of  the  foliage  dim. 

The  murmur  of  the  cool  grey  tide,— 

With  tears  that  trembled  on  the  brim, 

An  echo  sad  to  these  I  sighed. 

0  earth,  I  sighed,  full  strange  it  seems, 

I  weep  to  feel  how  fair  thou  art ! 

0  heaven,  instinct  with  tender  beams. 

It  is  thy  mildness  wrings  my  heart ! 

0  tide,  no  smallest  wave  there  mns 
In  dying  ripples  round  thy  shore. 

But  murmurs,  “  What  thou  owned’st  once. 
Is  lost,  and  lost  for  evermore  !  ” 

Most  faintly  falls  thy  ceaseless  tune  ; 

The  cloud  along  the  sunset  sleeps ; 

The  phantom  of  the  golden  moon 
Is  kindled  in  thy  quivering  deeps. 

Meseems  a  magic  term  I  fill. 

Fixed  in  this  ruin- window  strange  ; 

Through  years  of  sadness  watching  still 
A  moon,  a  sea,  that  never  change. 

And  yet  the  moon  is  mounting  slow  ; 

And  yet  the  sea  is  ebbing  fast ; 

And  from  the  dusky  niche  I  go ;  ^ 

And  this,  like  former  dreams,  is  past. 

And  other  clearer  voices  call 

To  towers  that  are  not  builded  yet ; 

And,  stepping  from  the  perished  wall. 

My  feet  on  steadfast  earth  I  set. 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I. 

Of  a  hundred  travellers  who  spend  a  night 
at  Tre-Madoc,  in  North  Wales,  there  is  not 
one,  perhaps,  who  goes  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Pen-Morfa.  The  new  town,  built 
by  Mr.  Haddocks,  Shelley’s  friend,  has  taken 
away  all  the  importance  of  the  ancient 
village — formerly,  as  its  name  imports,  “  the 
head  of  the  marsh  ;  ”  that  marsh  which 
Mr.  Haddocks  drained  and  dyked,  and  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  Traeth  Mawr,  till  Pen-Morfa, 
against  the  walls  of  whose  cottages  the 
winter  tides  lashed  in  former  days,  has  come 
to  stand  high  and  dry,  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  disused  road  to  Caernarvon.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  new  cottage  built 
in  Pen-Morfa  this  hundred  years  ;  and  many 
an  old  one  has  dates  in  some  obscure  corner 
which  tell  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
joists  of  timber,  where  they  meet  overhead, 
are  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  centuries. 
There  is  one  large  room,  round  which  the 
beds  are  built  like  cupboards,  with  wooden 
doors  to  open  and  shut ;  somewhat  in  the  old 
Scotch  fashion,  I  imagine  ;  and  below  the  bed 
(at  least,  in  one  instance  I  can  testify  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  I  was  told  it  was  not 
uncommon,)  is  a  great  wide  wooden  drawer, 
which  contained  the  oat-cake  baked  for  some 
months’  consumption  by  the  family.  They 
call  the  promontory  of  Llyn  (the  point  at  the 
end  of  Caernarvonshire),  Welsh  Wales  ;  I 
think  they  might  call  Pen-Morfa  a  Welsh 
Welsh  village ;  it  is  so  national  in  its  ways, 
and  buildings,  and  inhabitants,  and  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  towns  and  hamlets  into  which 
the  English  throng  in  summer.  How  these 
said  inhabitants  of  Pen-Morfa  ever  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  names,  I,  unitiated,  can¬ 
not  tell.  I  only  know  for  a  fact,  that  in  a 
family  there  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the 
eldest  son’s  name  is  John  Jones,  because  his 
father’s  was  John  Thomas  ;  that  the  second 
son  is  called  David  Williams,  because  his 
grandfather  was  William  Wynn,  and  that  the 
girls  are  called  indiscriminately  by  the  names 
of  Thomas  and  Jones.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  Welsh  chuckle  over  the  way  in  which 
they  have  baffled  the  barristers  at  Caernarvon 
Assizes,  denying  the  name  under  which  they 
had  been  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence,  if  they 
were  unwilling  witnesses.  I  could  tell  you  of 
a  great  deal  which  is  peculiar  and  wild  in 
these  true  Welsh  people,  who  are  what  I 
suppose  we  English  were  a  century  ago  ;  but 
I  must  hasten  on  to  my  tale. 

I  have  received  great,  true,  beautiful  kind¬ 
ness  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  of 
whom  I  just  now  spoke  as  living  at  Pen-Morfa ; 
and  when  I  found  that  they  wished  me  to 
drink  tea  with  them,  I  gladly  did  so,  though 
my  friend  was  the  only  one  in  the  house,  who 
could  speak  English  at  all  fluently.  After 
tea,  I  went  with  them  to  see  some  of  their 
friends  ;  and  it  was  then  I  saw  the  interiors 


of  the  houses  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It 
was  an  autumn  evening  ;  we  left  mellow 
sunset-light  in,  the  open  air  when  we  entered 
the  houses,  in  which  all  seemed  dark  save  in 
the  ruddy  sphere  of  the  firelight,  for  the 
windows  were  very  small,  and  deep  set  in  the 
thick  walls.  Here  were  an  old  couple,  who 
welcomed  me  in  Welsh,  and  brought  forth 
milk  and  oat-cake  with  patriarchal  hospitality. 
Sons  and  daughters  had  married  away  fi:om 
them  ;  they  lived  alone  ;  he  was  blind,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  they  sat  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire,  so  old  and  so  still  (till  we  went  in 
and  broke  the  silence)  that  they  seemed  to 
be  listening  for  Death.  At  another  house, 
lived  a  woman  stern  and  severe- looking.  She 
was  busy  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees,  alone  and 
unassisted.  I  do  not  think  my  companion 
would  have  chosen  to  speak  to  her,  but  seeing 
her  out  in  her  hill-side  garden,  she  made  some 
enquiry  in  Welsh,  which  was  answered  in  the 
most  mournful  tone  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  ; 
a  voice  of  which  the  freshness  and  “  timbre  ” 
had  been  choked  up  by  tears  long  years  ago. 
I  asked  who  she  was.  I  dare  say  the  story  is 
common  enough,  but  the  sight  of  the  woman, 
and  her  few  words  had  impressed  me.  She 
had  been  the  beauty  of  Pen-Morfa  ;  had  been 
in  service  ;  had  been  taken  to  London  by  the 
family  whom  she  served  ;  had  come  down,  in 
a  year  or  so,  back  to  Pen-Morfa,  her  beauty 
gone  into  that  sad,  wild,  despairing  look  which 
I  saw ;  and  she  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Her  father  had  died  during  her  absence,  and 
left  her  a  very  little  money ;  and  after  her 
child  was  born  she  took  the  little  cottage 
where  T  saw  her,  and  made  a  scanty  living  by 
the  produce  of  her  bees.  She  associated  with 
no  one.  One  event  had  made  her  savage  and 
distrustful  to  her  kind.  She  kept  so  much 
aloof  that  it  was  some  time  before  it  became 
known  that  her  child  was  deformed,  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  its  lower  limbs.  Poor  thing  ! 
when  I  saw  the  mother,  it  had  been  for  fifteen 
years  bedridden  ;  but  go  past  when  you 
would,  in  the  night,  you  saw  a  light  burning ; 
it  was  often  that  of  the  watching  mother, 
solitary  and  friendless,  soothing  the  moaning 
child  ;  or  you  might  hear  her  crooning  some 
old  Welsh  air,  in  hopes  to  still  the  pain  with 
the  loud,  monotonous  music.  Her  sorrow 
was  so  dignified,  and  her  mute  endurance  and 
her  patient  love  won  her  such  respect,  that 
the  neighbours  would  fain  have  been  friends  ; 
but  she  kept  alone  and  solitary.  This  is  a 
most  true  story.  I  hope  that  woman  and  her 
child  are  dead  now,  and  their  souls  above. 

Another  story  which  I  heard  of  these  old 
primitive  dwellings  I  mean  to  tell  at  some¬ 
what  greater  length : — 

There  are  rocks  high  above  Pen-Morfa ; 
they  are  the  same  that  hang  over  Tr6-Madoc, 
but  near  Pen-Morfa  they  sweep  away,  and  are 
lost  in  the  plain.  Everywhere  they  are  beautiful. 
The  great  sharp  ledges  which  would  other¬ 
wise  look  hard  and  cold,  are  adorned  with  the 
brightest-coloured  moss,  and  the  golden  lichen. 
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Close  to,  you  see  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the 
crane’s-bill,  and  the  tufts  of  purple  heather, 
which  fill  up  every  cleft  and  cranny  ;  but  in 
the  distance  you  see  only  the  general  effect  of 
infinite  richness  of  colour,  broken  here  and 
there  by  great  masses  of  ivy.  At  the  foot  of 
these  rocks  come  a  rich  verdant  meadow  or 
two ;  and  then  you  are  at  Pen-Morfa.  The 
village  well  is  sharp  down  under  the  rocks. 
There  are  one  or  two  large  sloping  pieces  of 
stone  in  that  last  field,  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  well,  which  are  always  slippery  ;  slippery 
in  the  summer’s  heat,  almost  as  much  as  in 
the  frost  of  winter,  when  some  little  glassy 
stream  that  rims  over  them  is  turned  into  a 
thin  sheet  of  ice.  Many,  many  years  back — 
a  lifetime  ago — there  lived  in  Pen-Morfa  a 
widow  and  her  daughter.  Very  little  is  re¬ 
quired  in  those  out-of-the-way  Welsh  villages. 
The  wants  of  the  people  are  very  simple. 
Shelter,  fire,  a  little  oat-cake  and  buttermilk, 
and  garden  produce  ;  perhaps  some  pork  and 
bacon  from  the  pig  in  winter  ;  clothing,  which 
is  principally  of  home  manufacture,  and  of  the 
most  enduring  kind :  these  take  very  little 
money  to  purchase,  especially  in  a  district 
into  which  the  large  capitalists  have  not  yet 
come,  to  buy  up  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
peasants ;  and  nearly  every  man  about  Pen- 
Morfa  owned,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
his  dwelling  and  some  land  beside. 

Eleanor  Gwynn  inherited  the  cottage  (by  the 
road-side,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  from  Tr6- 
Madoc  to  Pen-Morfa),  in  which  she  and  her 
husband  had  lived  all  their  married  life,  and 
a  small  garden  sloping  southwards,  in  which 
her  bees  lingered  before  winging  their  way 
to  the  more  distant  heather.  She  took  rank 
among  her  neighbours  as  the  possessor  of  a 
moderate  independence — not  rich,  and  not 
poor.  But  the  young  men  of  Pen-Morfa 
thought  her  very  rich  in  the  possession  of  a 
most  lovely  daughter.  Most  of  us  know  how 
very  pretty  Welsh  women  are  ;  but  from  all 
accounts.  Nest  Gw^mn  (Nest,  orNesta,  is  the 
Welsh  for  Agnes)  was  more  regularly  beauti¬ 
ful  than  any  one  for  miles  around.  The  Welsh 
are  still  fond  of  triads,  and  “  as  beautiful  as  a 
summer’s  morning  at  sun-rise,  as  a  white  sea¬ 
gull  on  the  green  sea-wave,  and  as  Nest 
Gwynn,”  is  yet  a  saying  in  that  district.  Nest 
knew  she  was  beautiful,'  and  delighted  in 
it.  Her  mother  sometimes  checked  her  in 
her  happy  pride,  and  sometimes  reminded  her 
that  beauty  was  a  great  gift  of  God  (for  the 
Welsh  are  a  very  pious  people)  ;  but  when  she 
began  her  little  homily.  Nest  came  dancing  to 
her,  and  knelt  down  before  her  and  put  her 
face  up  to  be  kissed,  and  so  with  a  sweet 
interruption  she  stopped  her  mother’s  lips. 
Her  high  spirits  made  some  few  shake  their 
heads,  and  some  called  her  a  flirt  and  a 
coquette  ;  for  she  could  not  help  trying  to 
please  all,  both  old  and  young,  both  men  and 
women.  A  very  little  from  Nest  sufficed  for 
this  ;  a  sweet  glittering  smile,  a  word  of  kind¬ 
ness,  a  merry  glance,  or  a  little  sympathy,  all 


these  pleased  and  attracted  ;  she  was  like  the 
fiiiry-gifted  child,  and  dropped  inestimable 
gifts.  But  some,  who  had  interpreted  her 
smiles  and  kind  words  rather  as  their  wishes 
led  them  than  as  they  were  really  warranted, 
found  that  the  beautiful,  beaming  Nest  could 
be  decided  and  saucy  enough,  and  so  they 
revenged  themselves  by  calling  her  a  flirt. 
Her  mother  heard  it  and  sighed ;  but  Nest 
only  laughed. 

It  was  her  work  to  fetch  water  for  the 
day’s  use  from  the  well  I  told  you  about. 
Old  people  say  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  in 
the  world  to  see  her  come  stepping  lightly 
and  gingerly  over  the  stones,  with  the  pail  of 
water  balanced  on  her  head  ;  she  was  too 
adroit  to  need  to  steady  it  with  her  hand. 
They  say,  now  that  they  can  afford  to  be 
charitable  and  speak  the  truth,  that  in  all  her 
chg,nges  to  other  people,  there  never  was  a 
better  daughter  to  a  widowed  mother  than 
Nest.  There  is  a  picturesque  old  farm-house 
under  Moel  Gwynn,  on  the  road  from  Tr^- 
Madoc  to  Criccaeth,  called  by  some  "Welsh 
name  which  I  now  forget ;  but  its  meaning  in 
English  is  “  The  End  of  Time a  strange, 
boding,  ominous  name.  Perhaps  the  builder 
meant  his  work  to  endure  till  the  end  of  time. 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  there  the  old  house 
stands,  and  will  stand  for  many  a  year.  "When 
Nest  was  young,  it  belonged  to  one  Edward 
Williams  ;  his  mother  was  dead,  and  people 
said  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  wife.  They 
told  Nest  so,  but  she  tossed  her  head  and 
reddened,  and  said  she  thought  he  might  look 
long  before  he  got  one  ;  so  it  was  not  strange 
that  one  morning  when  she  went  to  the  well, 
one  autumn  morning  when  the  dew  lay  heavy 
on  the  grass^  and  the  thrushes  were  busy 
among  the  mountain-ash  berries,  Edward 
Williams  happened  to  be  there  on  his  way 
to  the  coursing  match  near,  and  somehow  his 
greyhounds  threw  her  pail  of  water  over  in 
their  romping  play,  and  she  was  very  long 
in  filling  it  again  ;  and  when  she  came  home 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck, 
and  in  a  passion  of  joyous  tears  told  her  that 
Edward  Williams  of  The  End  of  Time,  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  that  she  had 
said  “Yes.” 

Eleanor  Gwynn  shed  her  tears  too ;  but 
they  fell  quietly  when  she  was  alone.  She 
was  thankful  Nest  had  found  a  protector — 
one  suitable  in  age  and  apparent  character, 
and  above  her  in  fortune  ;  but  she  knew  she 
should  miss  her  sweet  daughter  in  a  thousand 
household  ways  ;  miss  her  in  the  evenings  by 
the  fire-side  ;  miss  her  when  at  night  she 
wakened  up  with  a  start  from  a  dream  of  her 
youth,  and  saw  her  fair  face  lying  calm  in 
the  moonlight,  pillowed  by  her  side.  Then 
she  forgot  her  dream,  and  blessed  her  child, 
and  slept  again.  But  who  could  be  so  selfish 
as  to  be  sad  when  Nest  was  so  supremely 
happy  %  She  danced  and  sang  more  than 
ever ;  and  then  sat  silent,  and  smiled  to 
herself :  if  spoken  to,  she  started  and  came 
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back  to  the  present  with  a  scarlet  blush, 
which  told  what  she  had  been  thinking  of. 

That  was  a  sunny,  happy,  enchanted  autumn. 
But  the  winter  was  nigh  at  hand  ;  and  with 
it  came  sorrow.  One  line  frosty  morning, 
Nest  went  out  with  her  lover — she  to  the 
well,  he  to  some  farming  business,  which  was 
to  be  transacted  at  the  little  inn  of  Pen- 
Morfa.  He  was  late  for  his  appointment ;  so 
he  left  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and 
hastened  to  the  inn ;  and  she,  in  her  best 
cloak  and  new  hat  (put  on  against  her 
mother’s  advice  ;  but  they  were  a  recent 
purchase,  and  very  becoming,)  went  through 
the  Dol  Mawr,  radiant  with  love  and  happi¬ 
ness.  One  who  lived  until  lately,  met  her 
going  down  towards  the  well,  that  morning  ; 
and  said  he  turned  round  to  look  after  her, 
she  seemed  unusually  lovely.  He  wondered 
at  the  time  at  her  wearing  her  Sunday 
clothes ;  for  the  pretty,  hooded  blue-cloth 
cloak  is  kept  among  the  Welsh  women  as  a 
church  and  market  garment,  and  not  com¬ 
monly  used  even  on  the  coldest  days  of 
winter  for  such  household  errands  as  fetching 
water  from  the  well.  However,  as  he  said, 
“  It  was  not  possible  to  look  in  her  face,  and 
‘fault’  anything  she  wore.”  Down  the  sloping- 
stones  the  girl  went  blithely  with  her  pail. 
She  filled  it  at  the  well  ;  and  then  she  took 
oft'  her  hat,  tied  the  strings  together,  and 
slung  it  over  her  arm ;  she  lifted  the  heavy 
pail  and  balanced  it  on  her  head.  But  alas  ! 
in  going  ujd  the  smooth,  slippery,  treacherous 
rock,  the  encumbrance  of  her  cloak — it  might 
be  such  a  trifle  as  her  slung  hat — something, 
at  any  rate,  took  away  her  evenness  of  poise  ; 
the  freshet  had  frozen  on  the  slanting  stone, 
and  was  one  coat  of  ice  ;  poor  Nest  fell,  and 
put  out  her  hip.  No  more  flushing  rosy 
colour  on  that  sweet  face — no  more  look  of 
beaming  innocent  happiness  ; — instead,  there 
was  deadly  pallor,  and  filmy  eyes,  over  which 
dark  shades  seemed  to  chase  each  other  as 
the  shoots  of  agony  grew  more  and  more 
intense.  She  screamed,  once  or  twice  ;  but 
the  exertion  (involuntary,  and  forced  out  of 
her  by  excessive  pain)  overcame  her,  and  she 
fainted.  A  child  coming  an  hour  or  so  after¬ 
wards  on  the  same  errand,  saw  her  lying 
there,  ice-glued  to  the  stone,  and  thought  she 
was  dead.  It  flew  crying  back. 

“  Nest  Gwynn  is  dead  !  Nest  Gwynn  is 
dead  !”  and,  crazy  with  fear,  it  did  not  stop 
until  it  had  hid  its  head  in  its  mother’s  lap. 
The  village  was  alarmed,  and  all  who  were  able 
went  in  haste  towards  the  well.  Poor  Nest 
had  often  thought  she  was  dying  in  that 
dreary  hour;  had  taken  fainting  for  death, 
a,nd  struggled  against  it ;  and  prayed  that 
God  would  keep  her  alive  till  she  could  see 
her  lover’s  face  once  more  ;  and  when  she  did 
see  it,  white  with  terror,  bending  over  her,  she 
gave  a  feeble  smile,  and  let  herself  faint  away 
into  unconsciousness. 

Many  a  month  she  lay  on  her  bed  unable  to 
move.  Sometimes  she  was  delirious,  some¬ 


times  worn-out  into  the  deepest  depression. 
Through  all,  her  mother  watched  her  with 
tenderest  care.  The  neighbours  would  come 
and  offer  help.  They  would  bring  presents  of 
country  dainties  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  was  a  better  dinner  than  ordinary 
cooked  in  any  household  in  Pen-Morfa  parish, 
but  a  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  Eleanor  Gwynn, 
if  not  for  her  sick  daughter,  to  try  and  tempt 
her  herself  to  eat  and  be  strengthened  ;  for  to 
no  one  would  she  delegate  the  duty  of  watching 
over  her  child.  Edward  Williams  was  for  a 
long  time  most  assiduous  in  his  inquiries  and 
attentions  ;  but  by-and-by  (ah  !  3’ou  see  the 
dark  fate  of  poor  Nest  iiow),  he  slackened,  so 
little  at  first  that  Eleanor  blamed  herself  for 
her  jealousy  on  her  daughter’s  behalf,  and 
chid  her  suspicious  heart.  But  as  spiing 
ripened  into  summer,  and  Nest  was  still  bed¬ 
ridden,  Edward’s  coolness  was  visible  to  more 
than  the  poor  mother.  The  neighbours  would 
have  spoken  to  her  about  it,  but  she  shrunk 
from  the  subject  as  if  they  were  probing  a 
wound.  “At  any  rate,”  thought  she,  “Nest  1 
shall  be  strong  before  she  is  told  about  it.  | 
I  will  tell  lies — I  shall  be  forgiven — but  I  I 
must  save  my  child  ;  and  when  she  is  stronger  j 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  comfort  her.  Oh  !  i 
I  wish  she  would  not  speak  to  him  so  tenderly  ' 
and  trustfully,  when  she  is  delirious.  I  could  ! 
curse  him  when  she  does.”  And  then  Nest  ! 
would  call  for  her  mother,  and  Eleanor  would 
go,  and  invent  some  strange  story  about  the 
summonses  Edward  had  had  to  Caernarvon 
assizes,  or  to  Harlech  cattle  market.  But  at 
last  she  was  driven  to  her  wits’  end  ;  it  was 
three  weeks  since  he  had  even  stopped  at  the 
door  to  enquire,  and  Eleanor,  mad  with  i 
anxiety  about  her  child,  who  was  silentl}^  1 
pining  off  to  death  for  want  of  tidings  of  hei‘ 
lover,  put  on  her  cloak,  when  she  had  lulled 
her  daughter  to  sleep  one  fine  June  evening,  1 
and  set  off  to  “The  End  of  Time.”  The  great  | 
plain  which  stretches  out  like  an  amphi-  | 
theatre,  in  the  half-circle  of  hills  formed  by  :| 
the  ranges  of  Moel  Gwynn  and  the  Tre-  :i 
Madoc  Bocks,  was  all  golden-green  in  the  ji 
mellow  light  of  sunset.  To  Eleanor  it  might  ij 
have  been  black  with  winter  frost,  she  never  i 
noticed  outward  thing  till  she  reached  I 
The  End  of  Time  ;  and  there,  in  the  little  ■  i 
farm-yard,  she  was  brought  to  a  sense  j 
of  her  present  hour  and  errand  by  seeing  | 
Edward.  He  was  examining  some  hay, 
newly  stacked  ;  the  air  was  scented  by  its 
fragrance,  and  by  the  lingering  sweetness  of 
the  breath  of  the  cows.  When  Edward 
turned  round  at  the  footstep  and  saw 
Eleanor,  he  coloured  and  looked  confused  ;  j 
however,  he  came  forward  to  meet  her  in  a 
cordial  manner  enough.  [ 

“  It ’s  a  fine  evening,”  said  he.  “  How  is  | 
Nest?  But,  indeed,  you’re  being  here  is  a  ! 
sigE  she  is  better.  Won’t  you  come  in  and  i 
sit  do’wn  ?  ”  He  spoke  hurredly,  as  if  affecting  j 
a  welcome  which  he  did  not  feel. 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  just  take  this  milking- 
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stool  and  sit  down  here.  The  open  air  is  like 
balm  after  being  shut  up  so  long.” 

“  It  is  a  long  time,”  he  replied,  more  than 
five  months.” 

;  Mrs.  Gwynn  was  trembling  at  heart.  She 
felt  an  anger  which  she  did  not  wish  to  show  ; 
for,  if  by  any  manifestations  of  temper  or  re- 
'  sentment  she  lessened  or  broke  the  waning 
thread  of  attachment  which  bound  him  to  her 
daughter,  she  felt  she  should  never  forgive 
herself.  She  kept  inwardly  saying,  “  Patience, 
patience  !  he  may  be  true  and  love  her  yet  ;  ” 
but  her  indignant  convictions  gave  her  words 
j  the  lie. 

“  It ’s  a  long  time,  Edward  Williams,  since 
you  Ve  been  near  us  to  ask  after  Nest  ;  ”  said 
she.  “  She  may  be  better,  or  she  may  be 
worse,  for  aught  you  know.”  She  looked  up 
,  at  him  reproachfully,  but  spoke  in  a  gentle 
quiet  tone. 

'  “  I — ^you  see  the  hay  has  been  a  long  piece 

of  work.  The  weather  has  been  fractious — 
and  a  master’s  eye  is  needed.  Besides,”  said 
he,  as  if  he  had  found  the  reason  for  which  he 
sought  to  account  for  his  absence,  “I  have 
heard  of  her  from  Rowland  Jones.  I  was  at 
the  surgery  for  some  horse-medicine — he  told 
me  about  her :  ”  and  a  shade  came  over  his 
face,  as  he  remembered  what  the  doctor  had 
said.  Did  he  think  that  shade  would  escape 
the  mother’s  eye  ? 

“  You  saw  Rowland  Jones  !  Oh,  man-alive, 
tell  me  what  he  said  of  my  girl  !  He  ’ll  say 
nothing  to  me,  but  just  hems  and  haws  the 
'  more  I  pray  him.  But  you  will  tell  me.  You 
,  must  tell  me.”  She  stood  up  and  spoke 
I  in  a  tone  of  command,  which  his  feeling 
!  of  independence,  weakened  just  then  by  an 
I  accusing  conscience,  did  not  enable  him  to 
resist.  He  strove  to  evade  the  question, 
however. 

“  It  was  an  unlucky  day  that  ever  she  went 
to  the  well  !  ” 

“  Tell  me  what  the  doctor  said  of  my 
child,”  repeated  Mrs.  Gwynn.  “  Will  she 
live,  or  will  she  die  ?  ”  He  did  not  dare  to 
disobey  the  imperious  tone  in  which  this 
!  question  was  put. 

“  Oh,  she  will  live,  don’t  be  afraid.  The 
!  doctor  said  she  would  live.”  He  did  not  mean 
to  lay  any  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word 
“  live,”  but  somehow  he  did,  and  she,  whose 
every  nerve  vibrated  with  anxiety,  caught  the 
word. 

“  She  will  live  !  ”  repeated  she.  “  But  there 
is  something  behind.  Tell  me,  for  I  will  know. 
If  you  won’t  say,  I  ’ll  go  to  Rowland  Jones 
to-night  and  make  him  tell  me  what  he  has 
said  to  you.” 

I  There  had  passed  something  in  this  con¬ 
versation  between  himself  and  the  doctor, 
which  Edward  did  not  wish  to  have  known  ; 
and  Mrs.  Gwynn’s  threat  had  the  desired 
effect.  But  he  looked  vexed  and  irritated. 

“  You  have  such  impatient  ways  with  you, 
Mrs.  Gwynn,”  he  remonstrated, 
j  I  am  a  mother  asking  news  of  my  sick 


child,”  said  she.  “  Go  on.  What  did  he  say  1  1 

She  ’ll  live — ’  ’as  if  giving  the  clue.  ' 

“  She  ’ll  live,  he  has  no  doubt  of  that.  But 
he  thinks — now  don’t  clench  your  hands  so — I 
can’t  tell  you  if  you  look  in  that  way ;  you 
are  enough  to  frighten  a  man.” 

“  I ’m  not  speaking,”  said  she  in  a  low 
husky  tone.  “  Never  mind  my  looks  :  she  ’ll 
live—” 

“  But  she  ’ll  be  a  cripple  for  life. — There  ! 
you  would  have  it  out,”  said  he,  sulkily. 

“  A  cripple  for  life,”  repeated  she,  slowly. 
“And  I’m  one-and-twenty  years  older  than 
she  is  !  ”  She  sighed  heavily. 

“  And,  as  we  ’re  about  it,  I  ’ll  just  tell  you 
what  is  in  my  mind,”  said  he,  hurried  and  con¬ 
fused.  “  I ’ve  a  deal  of  cattle  ;  and  the  farm 
makes  heavy  work,  as  much  as  an  able  healthy  j 
woman  can  do.  So  you  see — ”  He  stopped, 
wishing  her  to  understand  his  meaning  with-  ' 
out  words.  But  she  would  not.  She  fixed  | 
her  dark  eyes  on  him,  as  if  reading  his  soul,  ; 
till  he  flinched  under  her  gaze. 

“Well,”  said  she,  at  length,  “say  on.  Re¬ 
member  I ’ve  a  deal  of  work  in  me  yet,  and 
what  strength  is  mine  is  my  daughter’s.” 

“You’re  very  good.  But,  altogether,  you 
must  be  aware.  Nest  will  never  be  the  same 
as  she  was.”  i 

“And  you  Ve  not  yet  sworn  in  the  face  of  i 
God  to  take  her  for  better,  for  worse  ;  and,  j 
as  she  is  worse  ” — she  looked  in  his  face,  j 
caught  her  breath,  and  went  on — “  as  she  is 
worse,  why,  you  cast  her  off'  not  being  church- 
tied  to  her.  Though  her  body  may  be  crip-  I 
pled,  her  poor  heart  is  the  same — alas  ! — and  j 

full  of  love  for  you.  Edward,  you  don’t 
mean  to  break  it  off  because  of  our  sorrows.  ' 
You  ’re  only  trying  me,  I  know,”  said  she,  as 
if  begging  him  to  assure  her  that  her  fears 
were  false.  “  But,  you  see,  I ’m  a  foolish 
woman — a  poor  foolish  woman — and  ready  to 
take  flight  at  a  few  words.”  She  smiled  up 
in  his  face  ;  but  it  was  a  forced  doubting 
smile,  and  his  face  still  retained  its  sullen 
dogged  aspect. 

“Nay,  Mrs.  Gwynn,”  said  he,  “you  spoke 
truth  at  first.  Your  own  good  sense  told  you 
Nest  would  never  be  fit  to  be  any  man’s  wife 
— unless,  indeed,  she  could  catch  Mr.  Griffiths 
of  Tynwntyrybwlch  ;  he  might  keep  her  a 
carriage,  may-be.”  Edward  really  did  not 
mean  to  be  unfeeling  ;  but  he  was  obtuse,  j 
and  wished  to  carry  off  his  embarrassment  by  ' 
a  kind  of  friendly  joke  which  he  had  no  idea  i 
would  sting  the  poor  mother  as  it  did.  He  ! 
was  startled  at  her  manner. 

“Put  it  in  words  like  a  man.  Wliatever 
you  mean  by  my  child,  say  it  for  yourself,  and 
don’t  speak  as  if  my  good  sense  had  told  me 
anything.  I  stand  here,  doubting  my  own 
thoughts,  cursing  my  own  fears.  Don’t  be  a 
coward.  I  ask  you  whether  you  and  Nest 
are  troth-plight  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  a  coward.  Since  you  ask  me,  I 
answer.  Nest  and  I  were  troth-plight ;  but  we 
are  not.  I  cannot — no  one  would  expect  me 
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to  wed  a  cripple.  It ’s  your  own  doing  I  Ve 
told  you  now ;  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
but  I  should  have  waited  a  bit  before  telling 
you.” 

“Very  well,”  said  she,  and  she  turned  to 
go  away  ;  but  her  wrath  burst  the  flood¬ 
gates,  and  swept  away  discretion  and  fore¬ 
thought.  She  moved  and  stood  in  the  gateway. 
Her  lips  parted,  but  no  sound  came  ;  with  an 
hysterical  motion  she  threw  her  arms  suddenly 
up  to  heaven,  as  if  bringing  down  lightning 
towards  the  grey  old  house  to  which  she 
pointed  as  they  fell,  and  then  she  spoke  ; — 

“  The  widow’s  child  is  unfriended.  As 
surely  as  the  Saviour  brought  the  son  of  a 
widow  from  death  to  life,  for  her  tears  and 
cries,  so  surely  will  God  and  His  angels  watch 
over  my  Nest,  and  avenge  her  cruel  wrongs.” 
She  turned  away  weeping,  and  wringing  her 
hands. 

Edward  went  in-doors  ;  he  had  no  more 
desire  to  reckon  his  stores  ;  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  looking  gloomily  at  the  red  ashes.  He 
might  have  been  there  half-an-hour  or  more, 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
would  not  speak.  He  wanted  no  one’s  com¬ 
pany.  Another  knock  sharp  and  loud.  He 
did  not  speak.  Then  the  visitor  opened  the 
door  ;  and,  to  liis  surprise  —  almost  to  his 
affright — Eleanor  Gwyim  came  in. 

“  I  knew  you  were  here.  I  knew  you  could 
not  go  out  into  the  clear,  holy  night,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Oh !  did  I  curse  you  ? 
If  I  did,  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  ;  and  I  will 
try  and  ask  the  Almighty  to  bless  you,  if  you 
will  but  have  a  little  mercy — a  very  little. 
It  will  kill  my  Nest  if  she  knows  the  truth 
now — she  is  so  very  weak.  Why,  she  cannot 
feed  herself,  she  is  so  low  and  feeble.  You 
would  not  wish  to  kill  her,  I  think,  Edward !  ” 
She  looked  at  him  as  if  expecting  an  answer  ; 
but  he  did  not  speak.  She  went  down  on  her 
knees  on  the  fla,gs  by  him. 

“  You  will  give  me  a  little  time,  Edward,  to 
get  her  strong,  won’t  you,  now  %  I  ask  it  on 
my  bended  knees  !  Perhaps,  if  I  promise 
never  to  curse  you  again,  you  will  come  some¬ 
times  to  see  her,  till  she  is  well  enough  to 
know  how  all  is  over,  and  her  heart’s  hopes 
crushed.  Only  say  you  ’ll  come  for  a  month, 
or  so,  as  if  you  still  loved  her — the  poor- 
cripple — forlorn  of  the  world.  I  ’ll  get  her 
strong,  and  not  tax  you  long.”  Her  tears  fell 
too  fast  for  her  to  go  on. 

“  Get  up,  Mrs.  Gwynn,”  Edward  said. 
“  Don’t  kneel  to  me.  I  have  no  objection  to 
come  and  see  Nest,  now  and  then,  so  that  all 
is  clear  between  you  and  me.  Poor  thing ! 
I ’m  sorry,  as  it  happens,  she ’s  so  taken  up 
with  the  thought  of  me.” 

“  It  was  likely,  was  not  it  ?  and  you  to  have 
been  her  husband  before  this  time,  if — Oh, 
miserable  me  !  to  let  my  child  go  and  dim 
her  bright  life  !  But  you  ’ll  forgive  me,  and 
come  sometimes,  just  for  a  little  quarter  of  an 
hour,  once  or  twice  a-week.  Perhaps  she  ’ll 
be  asleep  sometimes  v,^hen  you  call,  and  then. 
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you  know,  you  need  not  come  in.  If  she 
were  not  so  ill,  I ’d  never  ask  you.” 

So  low  and  humble  was  the  poor  widow 
brought,  through  her  exceeding  love  for  her 
daughter. 


CHIPS. 


LIEUTENANT  WAGHORN  AND  IIIS  WIDOW. 

Facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since 
the  publication  of  “  The  Life  and  Labours  of 
Lieutenant  Waghorn,”  *  which  tend  very 
much  to  absolve  the  Government  and  the 
East  Lidia  Company  from  the  imputation  of 
not  having  duly  rewarded  Mr.  Waghorn  for 
his  services,  nor  adequately  pensioned  his 
widow. 

It  appears,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  besides 
having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  solely  for  his  energy  in  opening 
the  Overland  Eoute  (for  Mr.  Waghorn  had 
not  been,  during  some  time,  actively  employed 
in  Her  Majesty’s  service),  he  received  during 
his  career  large  sums,  both  from  the  Treasury 
Board  and  from  the  East  India  Company.  The 
question  of  his  disbursements  in  opening  the 
the  Trieste  route,  was  one  for  both  these  Boards. 
His  claim  was  six  thousand  pounds,  but  each 
Board  awarded  to  the  Lieutenant  no  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds  :  four  thousand 
pounds  were  accordingly  paid  into  his  hands 
for  that  special  service.  This  disappointment 
was  not,  however,  without  subsequent  com¬ 
pensation. 

When  the  question  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn’s 
general  services  was  brought  forward,  the 
Government  proposed  in  Parliament  a  grant 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ;  expressing  at  the 
same  time  a  wish  that  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  would  come  forward  with  the  hke  sum. 
The  Directors,  however,  preferred  converting 
the  grant  into  a  life  annuity,  and  fixed  it  at 
two  hundred  a  year.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mr. 
Waghorn’s  name  was  afterwards  placed  on 
the  Civil  List  by  order  of  the  Queen,  for  two 
hundred  per  annum.  The  state  of  the  fund 
was,  however,  such,  that  the  pension  could 
not  then  (1848)  be  formally  granted ;  but 
in  order  that  Lieutenant  Waghorn  should 
sustain  no  loss  from  this  circumstanee,  a  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  during  the  first  year  of  two 
hundred  pounds  out  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty. 

The  account,  therefore^  as  between  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Waghorn  and  the  Ministry,  and  East 
India  Company,  stood  thus  in  1849,  when  his 
career  unhappily  closed : — Besides  having  been 
paid  four  thousand  pounds  for  disbursements 
in  opening  the  Trieste  route.  Lieutenant  Wag¬ 
horn  had  obtained  a  gratuity  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  a  life  pension  of  two  hundred 
a  year,  together  with  the  first  payment  of 
another  life  pension  for  the  like  amount. 

We,  in  common  with  many  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  appear  to  have  certainly  overstated 
(on  authority  we  could  not  at  that  time  doubt) 

*  Vol.  I.,  page  494. 
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the  “extreme  destitution”  of  Mrs. Waghorn. 
Mr.  Waghorn  had  but  recently  married;  and 
when  at  his  death  a  pension  was  asked  for 
his  widow,  only  forty  pounds  of  the  small 
annual  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  applicable  for  such  a  purpose,  remained 
unappropriated.  To  grant  the  whole  of  this, 
while  Mrs.  Waghorn  was  already  in  the  receipt 
of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  as  the  widow  of  a  navy 
lieutenant,  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  besides 
from  the  East  India  Company,  was  thought 
hardly  just.  Consequently,  only  twenty -five 
pounds  per  annum  of  that  balance  was  at  first 
promised ;  but,  when  the  pension  year  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  the  other  fifteen  pounds 
were  added.  Even  Mrs.  Waghorn’s  friends 
thought  this  enough,  and  she  now  stands 
on  that  list  for  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
her  entire  income  being  thus  made  up  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  a-year. 

We  venture  this  explanatory  and  not  very 
amusing  “  Chip,”  because  we  feel  bound  to 
state — and  we  regret  that  the  foregoing  facts 
were  not  sooner  mthin  our  knowledge — that, 
however  opinion  may  differ  as  to  who  was  in 
the  right  m  reference  to  the  constant  disputes 
between  Mr.  Waghorn  and  the  authorities 
during  his  life — his  widow  has  not  been 
unjustly  dealt  with  since  his  death. 


‘'HOUSEHOLD  WORDS”  AND  ENGLISH  WILLS. 

The  disclosures  which  have  appeared  in 
this  publication,  under  the  head  of  “  The 
Doom  of  English  Wills,”  have  been  desig¬ 
nated,  by  some  of  our  correspondents,  as  “  a 
little  bit  of  fact,  expanded  by  a  good  deal  of 
fancy.” 

We  must  remove  these  charitable  mis¬ 
givings.  The  evidence  in  our  hands,  of  the 
material  facts,  is  full  and  complete  :  there  is 
nothing  fictitious  beyond  the  manner  of  telling 
the  story.  The  tale  itself  is  as  correct  as 
arithmetic. 

But,  one  of  the  Begistrars  of  York,  (“  Ca¬ 
thedral  number  two”)  desires  us,  in  a  very 
temperate  and  courteous  letter,  to  state,  on 
his  express  authority,  that  his  official  income 
is  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount  mentioned  in 
our  article.  This  statement  we  willingly  make. 
We  must,  however,  add,  for  the  further  in¬ 
formation  of  our  readers,  that  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  divided  the  offices  of  “  Regis¬ 
trar  Chancellor  ”  and  “  Registrar  Scribe  ”  be¬ 
tween  his  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was,  at  the 
time  of  such  division,  a  minor.  In  connection 
with  the  York  Will  Office,  there  is  a  Deputy- 
Registrar  besides.  Although  we  fully  believe 
our  correspondent’s  statement  as  to  his  own 
share  of  the  gross  receipts,  we  have  no  new 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  our  estimate 
of  the  total  is  exaggerated. 

In  the  same  article  we  surmised  that  the 
public  would  be  glad  to  know  what  had  been 
done  towards  the  better  preservation  of  the 
documents  in  the  Registry  of  the  Will  Office 
at  York,  since  1832  %  Our  correspondent  sup¬ 
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plies  the  information.  A  rent  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  has  been  paid  by  the 
Registrars  since  1839,  for  additional  buildings  ; 
and  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
was  expended  “  for  fittings,  &c.” 

These  are  our  correspondent’s  corrections  ; 
and  we  present  them  to  our  readers  without 
any  comment. 


LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION  TO  SYDNEY. 

Every  man  who  emigrates  has  a  large 
packet  of  letters  of  introduction.  To  expend 
a  few  minutes  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  writing 
a  few  words  signifying  nothing,  is  a  cheap 
mode  of  pajdng  off  obligations  or  offering 
politeness.  I  (says  the  Contributor  of  this 
“Chip”)  had  about  thirty;  many  of  them 
displayed  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
geogi'aphy  is  taught  in  our  schools.  There 
were  letters  to  persons  residing  in  South 
Australia,  Yan  Dieman’s  Land,  and  New 
Zealand,  as  if  these  had  been  suburbs  or  dis¬ 
tricts  within  an  easy  distance  of  Sydney, 
instead  of  as  far  off  as  Marseilles  from  London. 
Selecting  one  addressed  to  the  manager  of  a 
joint-stock  bank,  I  set  out  with  the  rest  in  my 
pocket.  The  gentleman  received  me  graciously, 
read  my  letter  deliberately,  asked  me  every 
concernable  question  about  my  birth,  parent¬ 
age,  education,  expectations,  relatives,  pursuits, 
and  intentions,  amount  of  capital  in  hand  and 
in  prospects,  and  ending  by  obserffing  that  no 
doubt  I  should  find  something  to  suit  me  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  best  thing  1  could  do  wa,s 
to  lay  out  my  money  in  shares  in  his  bank  ; 
luckily,  I  did  not  take  his  advice.  Having 
answered  all  his  questions,  I  put  my  packet 
of  letters  uito  his  hands  and  inquired  their 
value. 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  “  mere  sham  bank  notes 
I  suspect ;  however,  let  us  sort  them.  In 
the  first  place,  understand,  young  gentleman, 
we  are  divided  into  at  least  three  sets,  but 
you  have  only  to  do  with  two,  the  Free  Colo¬ 
nists  and  the  Emancipists.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  wealthy,  educated,  and  personally  respect¬ 
able  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  associate  with  the 
other  party,  you  must  avoid  the  Emanci¬ 
pists  (freed  convicts),  except  in  mere  trade 
transactions,  m  the  same  way  as  you  would  a 
black  bear  in  New  York.  If  ^ymu  visit  one, 
you  cannot  visit  the  other.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  of  your  letters  good.  I  see  you  have 
the  bishop  and  the  judge,  but  as  everybody 
brings  letters  to  those  gentlemen,  unless 
you  were  a  warm  personal  friend,  and  he 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  parties 
addressed,  you  must  not  count  on  much  use 
from  them.  Of  this  batch  I  know  nothing ; 
and  as  to  these,  which  are  addressed  to 
wealthy  people,  but  quite  out  of  the  pale  of 
society,  I  should  recommend  you  to  burn 
them.” 

I  thanked  the  banker  for  his  advice,  which 
was  all  I  got  from  him,  although  Australia 
is  the  most  hospitable  country  in  the  world. 
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The  topping  citizens  of  Sydney  very  much 
resemble  the  same  gentlemen  in  Man¬ 
chester  ;  they  are  so  busy  making  money, 
that  unless  you  have  a  large  letter  of  credit 
they  have  not  time  to  be  hospitable  to  you  ; 
in  fact,  they  can’t  afford  it.  The  writers  of 
my  letters  had  led  me  to  expect  a  very 
different  reception. 

At  the  period  I  speak  of — it  was  before  the 
great  crash  of  1843 — the  streets  of  Sydney 
were  particularly  brilliant  ;  landaus,  gigs, 
phaetons,  curricles,  and  even  four-in-hands 
swarmed,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  quiet  car¬ 
riages,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback  ; 
and  then,  as  now,  there  were  great  numbers  of 
both  sexes  who  delighted  to  adorn  themselves 
after  the  exact  pattern  of  the  book  of  fashions ; 
the  Government  clerks  and  the  sons  of  wealthy 
Emancipists  were  particularly  brilliant.  Amid 
all  this  glare  and  glitter,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  how  lonely,  how  miserable  I  felt ;  ten 
thousand  times  more  lonely  than  if  in  a  desert, 
for  trees  are  to  a  solitary  man  more  soothing 
j  objects  than  plate  glass,  and  cattle  feeding 
j  more  companionable  than  busy  stranger 
I  crowds.  However,  among  all  my  letters,  I 
j  found  two  useful,  and  several  very  civil.  But 
it  was  astonishing  how  every  one  had  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  me,  an  extraordinary  bargain. 
One  had  a  farm  ;  another,  a  lot  of  sheep  ;  and 
a  third,  a  famous  mob  of  cattle  ;  and  all  were 
ready  to  take  part  cash  and  part  on  my  bill  at 
a  long  date.  Having  firmly  made  up  my  mind 
to  buy  nothing,  there  was  no  harm  done  ;  but 
it  was  amusing  to  find,  by  comparing  notes, 
that  the  farm  had  no  water,  the  sheep  had  the 
scab,  and  the  cattle  were  so  wild  that  they 
liad  not  been  mustered  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Even  the  official  and  Government  clerks 
cannot  refrain  from  doing  a  bit  of  trading. 
These  gentlemen  fancy  they  fill  the  place  of 
an  aristocracy,  their  moustachios,  tips,  and 
patent  boots,  their  airs  and  graces,  would  do 
credit  to  Howning-street  or  Somerset  House. 
Each  carries,  I  heard  a  Bushman  once  observe, 
a  ramrod  in  his  spine,  and  an  eye-glass  in  his 
eye,  and  the  sons  of  radical  coal-merchants, 
transplanted  to  a  foreign  climate,  become  the 
heroes  of  silver-fork  novels ;  but  still  the 
infiuence  of  the  place  sets  them  to  make  money 
as  well  as  debts,  and  all  my  well-dressed 
acquaintances  had  something  to  sell  me — a 
gun,  a  saddle,  a  fishing  rod  of  wonderful  and 
totally  useless  perfection.  When  they  found 
I  would  not  bite,  their  eyesight  failed 
them. 

Sometimes  I  joined  pic-nic  parties  to  the 
1  oyster-beds,  which  lie  about  four  miles  out  in 
j  the  bay  ;  sometimes  I  rode  and  drove  with 
new  made  friends  in  the  Government  domain, 
a  splendid  park,  extending  to  the  water’s  edge, 
laid  out  in  gardens  of  European  and  Tropical 
flowers  and  shrubs,  with  a  drive  for  carriages, 
which  is  always  crowded  in  an  evening.  There 
used  to  appear  an  Emancipist  auctioneer,  whose 
life  and  death  was  a  romance,  in  a  low  open 
phaeton,  drawn  by  four  splendid  ponies,  ridden 


by  postilions  in  livery  ;  himself  grandly 
leaning  on  a  gold  headed  cane.  There  too, 
an  old  man,  of  Holywell-street  origin,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  dashed  along  in 
a  perfectly  appointed  tandem,  with  a  lovely 
girl  beside  him.  He  was  reputed  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  others  of  all 
ranks,  in  scores,  displa}ung  luxury  without 
refinement ;  of  whom,  now  there  are  few  left. 
There  is  a  bathing  establishment,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  Promontory  on  which  the  park  is 
formed,  and  from  the  heights  the  fair  Austra¬ 
lians  may  often  be  seen,  in  becoming  costumes, 
stretching  across  the  waters  of  the  bay  with 
all  the  agility  of  mermaids. 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  belles  and  beaus 
of  the  park,  was  the  widow  of  Sam  Teriy, 
the  convict,  who  died  worth  a  million  sterling  ; 
she  was  pointed  out  to  me  scrubbing  her  own 
door  step  one  morning,  in  a  woollen  gown  and 
shabby  black  silk  bonnet.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  I  saw  Greenacre’s  friend,  Sarah  Gale, 
very  calmly  engaged  in  cutting  up  boiled  beef 
in  a  cook-shop  she  had  established. 

Altogether  Sydney  would  be  a  delightful 
place  if  the  men  in  trade  could  be  inoculated 
with  a  few  honourable  principles,  and  the  men 
of  leisure  and  wealth  with  a  love  of  refined 
and  literary  occupations ;  if  there  were  a 
greater  demand  for  works  of  history,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  poetry,  for  pictures  and  engravings, 
and  less  for  port  wine  and  French  brandy.  It 
is  not  in  Colonial  towns  the  emigrant  will  find 
peace,  happiness,  innocence,  or  contentment. 


CEOTCHETS  OF  A  PLAYGOER 

Turning  over,  the  other  day,  some  old 
dramatic  journals  and  magazines,  we  met 
with  a  curious  speculation  touching  the  best 
means  of  indicating  the  merits  of  stage-pro¬ 
fessors.  The  method  proposed  was  purely  of 
a  commercial  character  —  it  was,  indeed, 
simply  to  adapt  the  language  of  the  Stock- 
Exchange  to  the  exigencies  of  theatrical  ad¬ 
venture.  The  indefinite  terms  used  in  news¬ 
paper  reports,  it  was  urged,  are  unsatisfactory ; 
but  the  technics  of  Lloyds,  it  was  suggested, 
would  be  more  eligible  as  more  decided.  The 
“  satirical  rogues ’’  insisted  that  by  their 
adoption  dramatic  criticism  might  be  rendered 
indubitably  explicit  and  intelligible.  The  in¬ 
formation  given  would  be  most  precise.  Who 
would  think  of  saying,  at  Lloyd’s,  that  Om¬ 
nium  had  risen  considerably  in  the  course  ot 
the  day  ?  Hot  the  most  incorrigible  block¬ 
head.  He  would  state  distinctly  that  it  left 
off  at  seven  and  three  quarters,  or  some  other 
figure.  The  merits  of  plays  and  players,  the 
wag  thought,  might  be  similarly  described. 
We  might  say  of  Buskin  that  he  began  at 
fifty- eight  three  quarters,  progressed  to  sixty- 
five  and  a  half,  and  has  again  declined  full 
eight  per  cent.  Mr.  Sock  might  be  quoted 
at  seventy  ;  Mr.  Float  at  sixty-seven  and  a 
quarter  ;  Mr.  Tag  at  sixty- one. 
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We  know  not  how  the  gentlemen  on  the 
stage  might  like  this  mode  of  appraisement ; 
but  we  suspect  that  the  ladies  would  esteem 
it  in  the  same  odious  light  as  declarations  of 
their  age.  The  figures  look  awfully  impolite. 
Miss  A  would  scarcely  like  to  see  herself 
quoted  as  fifty-two  three-eighths ;  Miss  B, 
fifty-eight  three-quarters  ;  Mrs.  C  as  sixty ; 
Mrs.  D  as  sixty-five  ;  Mrs.  E  as  sixty-seven 
and  a  half;  and  Miss  F  as  seventy-nine  three- 
eighths.  Authors,  on  the  contrary,  might 
like  the  mode  of  announcement  ;  as  it  might 
be  mistaken  to  indicate  the  number  of  nights 
during  which  a  piece  had  run,  instead  of  its 
factitious  value  in  the  managerial  market. 
Nothing,  frequently,  is  more  different  than 
the  appreciation  of  the  same  drama  behind 
the  scenes,  and  before  them. 

One  sees  at  once  that  a  notion  of  this  kind 
is  a  whimsical  crotchet,  and  employed  with  a 
satiric  aim.  But  such  crotchets  are  some¬ 
times  unconsciously  adopted  ; — ^by  none  more 
than  by  members  of  the  histronic  profession. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  crotchetty  people.  Many 
of  them,  for  instance,  have  a  strong  and 
strange  impression  that  they  are  far  greater 
and  wiser  than  the  authors  whose  words  they 
recite.  In  their  estimation  the  poet  is  a  mere 
accidental  appendage  to  a  theatre.  Nor  is 
this  whim  the  caprice  of  the  modern  player 
or  the  peculiar  stigma  of  the  English  stage. 
We  read  that,  in  France,  Mayret,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  and  rival  of  Corneille,  was  paid  by 
the  Company  to  which  he  was  attached  at 
the  rate  of  three  crowns  for  each  piece,  and 
was  required  to  beat  a  drum  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre  to  assemble  an  audience.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  primitive  illustration  of 
the  rank  awarded  in  the  Green-room  to  the 
most  favoured  poet.  He  is  still  expected, 
though  under  another  form,  to  beat  a  drum 
for  the  actors.  Not  until  a  new  part  becomes 
needful  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  favourite 
performer  is  he  resorted  to  ;  until  then  he  is 
held  at  arm’s  length  ;  and,  like  the  consti¬ 
tuent  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  made  to 
feel  himself  an  intruder  on  the  precincts 
sacred  to  his  representative.  Mayret,  more¬ 
over,  was  more  necessary  to  the  stage  for 
which  he  worked  than  any  living  author  can 
now  be. 

To  the  Theatre,  the  whole  body  of  our 
dramatic  literature  has  been  handed  over, 
for  the  actor’s  exclusive  benefit.  The 
revival  of  an  old  play  costs  nothing  for  the 
authorship.  The  actor  stands  in  the  shoes 
of  Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Shakspeare,  and  all  other  dramatists, 
preceding  the  passing  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer’s  Act,  and  wields  the  mighty  power 
thus  lodged  in  his  hands  by  the  dead,  against 
the  living  poet.  That  the  latter  has  any  chance 
at  all,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  accident  that 
performers  and  managers  have  not,  usually, 
intelligence  commensurate  with  the  forces 
at  their  disposal.  But  for  this  evil  there  is 
an  obvious  remedy.  Theatres,  under  private 
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management,  should  be  required  to  pay  into 
a  Public  Fund  a  fee  for  every  performance  of 
an  old  drama ;  and  this  same  fund  should  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  National 
Theatre,  under  a  properly  constituted  direc¬ 
torship  for  the  encouragement  of  authors  and 
actors  of  the  highest  genius.  A  simple  legis¬ 
lative  enactment  of  this  nature,  would  agam 
give  dignity  to  the  .stage,  and  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  true  poet  to  labour  hard  in  a 
dramatic  apprenticeship,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ultimate  “  sovran  sway  and  masterdom  ”  to  be 
achieved.* 

Individual  freaks  of  humour  are  numer¬ 
ous  with  histrionic  professors.  Some  of 
the  highest  have  had  strange  empirical 
notions  of  the  means  of  study.  Garrick  was 
not  exempt  from  this  infirmity  ;  nay,  in  him 
it  even  looks  like  a  special  vanity.  The  actor 
should  imitate  nature.  Granted.  Garrick, 
however,  sought  to  create  opportunies  of 
imitation.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  had  a 
trick  of  attracting  attention  in  the  crowd,  in 
order  to  observe  the  attitudes  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  One  day  in  the  city,  Garrick 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  walking 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  turned  his  gaze 
upwards,  and,  in  a  posture  of  thought  and 
admiration,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  I  never  saw  two 
before.”  Attracted  by  his  manner,  multitudes 
gathered  round  him,  curious  what  could  be 
the  object  of  his  attention,  while  Garrick  con¬ 
tinued  to  excite  their  conjectures  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  mysterious  words — “  I  never 
saw  two  before  !  ”  “  Two  what  ?  ”  “  Two 

storks,  perhaps,”  said  one,  “for  it  would  be 
strange  to  see  more  than  one  stork  at  a  time.” 
Nobody,  however,  had  seen  a  single  stork. 
Still  Garrick  kept  his  secret ;  and  meanwhile, 
was  careful  and  diligent  to  watch  the  different 
attitudes  with  which  the  common  feeling  was 
expressed  by  different  individuals.  For  the 
sake  of  this  experience,  he  pretended  to  have 
practised  the  ruse  ;  but  the  mode  of  procedure 
it  is  evident,  was  altogether  a  whim — a  mere 
piece  of  vanity  ;  though  by  some  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  considered  an  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance  for  inducing  a  number  of  persons  to 
become  the  unconscious  models,  for  the  nonce, 
of  a  celebrated  artist.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  if  any  one  should  deliberately  resolve  on 
making  himself  a  great  actor,  by  projecting 
ruses  of  this  kind,  he  would  find  himself 
grievously  disappointed.  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  artistic 
qualification  precedes  the  trick  ;  and  that 
Garrick’s  success  was  owing  to  the  histrionic 
skill  that  he  already  possessed.  He  had 
merely  descended  from  the  stage  to  the  street, 
and,  for  the  gratification  of  his  personal 
vanity,  exhibited  gratuitously  to  the  crowd 
Avhat  his  audience  had  paid  for  in  the  theatre. 
Such  things  are  among  the  “pitiful  ambitions” 
which  Shakspeare  would  have  as  readily  con¬ 
demned  in  a  Garrick  as  in  a  Tarleton. 

*  This  ia  the  individual  Play-goer’s  “CrotclK;^.”  We 
doubt  its  efficacy,  and  do  not  adopt  it. 
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We  fear  that  long  since  “  the  days  of  Tarle- 
ton  and  of  Kempe,”  the  stage  has  retained 
traces  of  ancient  barbarism.  What  is  called 
“  gagging  ” — adding  to  or  substituting  the 
text — not  only  our  clowns,  but  actors  of 
higher  pretensions  have  been  guilty  of  from 
the  earliest  dawn  to  a  very  recent  period, 
if,  indeed,  the  practice  be  yet  altogether 
abandoned.  The  purity  of  the  poet’s  text 
should,  above  ail  things,  be  preserved  in 
stage -representations.  In  Shakspeare,  the 
alteration  of  a  word  will  spoil  a  passage  ;  yet 
some  actors  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
they  may  show  originality  by  interpolation. 
On  the  contrary,  true  genius,  on  the  actor’s 
part,  is  shown  by  his  making  the  most  of  the 
text  as  it  stands  ;  all  beyond  this  is  the  poet’s 
province.  As  this  feeling  spreads — and  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  that 
among  our  best  performers  it  is  spreading — 
the  integrity  of  the  text  will  come  to  be  as 
seriously  considered  as  its  purity.  The  public 
will  then  cease  to  be  content  with  mutilated 
performances.  We  trust  and  believe  that  the 
time  is  hastening,  when  the  background  to 
Shakspeare’s  “  Hamlet  ”  will  be  restored  to 
the  stage  ;  when  we  shall  again  have  For- 
tinbras  and  his  army,  together  with  Hamlet’s 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  cir¬ 
cumvented  the  king’s  tools  on  his  voyage  to 
England,  and  other  particulars  now  omitted, 
which,  “  as  necessary  questions  of  the  play,” 
deserve  respectful  attention,  and  without 
which  the  conduct  of  the  piece  wants  co¬ 
herence  and  stability.  The  prayer,  too,  of  the 
usurping  uncle  should  be  restored  ;  nay,  with 
the  exception  of  two  rather  coarse  lines,  the 
entire  text  should  be  delivered.  The  sole 
objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  length  of  the 
tragedy ;  an  objection,  however,  at  once  ob¬ 
viated,  by  having  one  piece  only  performed 
in  an  evening.  Such  a  National  Theatre, 
indeed,  as  that  we  have  above  proposed, 
should  be  established  on  this  specific  prin¬ 
ciple —  the  exclusive  exhibition  each  even¬ 
ing  of  one  five-act  play,  whether  tragedy  or 
comedy,  performed  by  the  best  and  most 
mature  actors  imder  a  competent  directory, 
and  supported  as  far  as  necessary  by  the 
state. 

The  Elizabethan  drama  grew  up  under  the 
patronage  of  the  court.  The  Victoria  drama 
would  grow  up  with  that  of  the  people  at 
large,  were  but  the  popular  will  organised 
and  regulated  by  parliamentary  sanction,  as 
it  might  be  by  the  establishment  of  one 
National  Theatre  under  the  highest  control, 
without  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  other 
houses. 

A  standard  of  taste  and  merit  would  be 
thus  created,  and  a  competition  excited,  which 
would  soon  develop  all  the  histrionic  and 
dramatic  talent  in  the  country.  The  recent 
legislative  enlargement  of  the  theatrical  arena 
has  already  done  much  good  ;  the  liberty  of 
the  stage,  as  the  condition  of  progress,  is  an 
invaluable  boon.  More,  nevertheless,  is  re¬ 


quired  to  be  done.  Erect,  in  addition,  a 
standard  of  good  authorship  and  good  acting, 
and  we  shall  ere  long  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  a  modern  drama,  illustrative  of 
the  new  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have 
supervened  upon  the  improved  and  more 
intricate  combinations  of  an  advanced  society. 
Mighty  is  the  work  that  yet  remains  for  the 
dramatic  poet  to  do ;  but  not  greater  than 
the  genius  which  may  reasonably  be  believed 
to  exist  for  the  adequate  accomplishment  of 
the  task  proposed. 


LIFE  IN  AN  ESTANCIA. 

FIRST  PART. 

A  VERY  interesting  series  of  letters  has  been 
put  into  our  hands,  addressed  to  his  relations 
in  England  by  a  son  and  brother,  who  has 
been  many  years  settled  in  South  America. 
For  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  the  major- 
domo,  or  active  manager,  of  one  of  those  vast 
establishments  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  called  “  Estancias,”  where  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep  are  multiplied  to  an  extent  which 
makes  our  island  notions  of  flocks  and  herds 
almost  contemptible.  Sir  Francis  Head’s 
“  Scamper  across  the  Pampas,”  and  other 
Travels,  have  presented  us  vivid  pictures  of 
thousands  of  oxen  and  horses,  running  wild 
over  interminable  plains ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  published  account  of  a  residence 
in  an  Estancia — of  that  life  of  solitude  and 
adventure  which  combines  so  much  of  the 
excitement  of  the  hunter  with  the  provident 
arrangements  of  the  man  of  commerce.  The 
condition  of  our  stout  Northumbrian  in  these 
wilds  is  altogether  a  remarkable  one.  The 
passages  which  we  shall  give  from  his  let* 
ters  will  retain  his  own  words :  our  concern 
with  them  will  be  confined  to  selection  and 
arrangement. 

The  word  Estancia,”  as  given  in  the 
Spanish  dictionary,  simply  means  a  private 
apartment  or  dormitory  in  a  dwelling-house, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  being: 
applied  to  establishments  dedicated  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  In  all  probability  when 
the  first  settlers  from  old  Spain  erected  their 
huts,  dwellings,  or  Estancias,  for  the  purpose 
of  domesticating  the  wild  cattle,  the  name  of 
the  dwelling  in  course  of  time,  became  the 
name  of  the  establishment,  and  has  continued 
to  be  so  down  to  the  present  day.  I  am  led 
to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  other 
names  have  undergone  similar  changes  quite 
foreign  to  their  original  application  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

Lakes,  affording  a  permanent  supply  of 
water,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  Es¬ 
tancia.  Next  in  importance  to  water  is 
good  pasture  and  dry  campo — these  generally 
go  togetlier.  When  the  natural  formation 
of  the  land  is  broken  into  ridges,  or  is  low 
and  marshy,  the  quality  of  the  grass  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  harsh,  and 
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possessing  but  little  nourishment.  Cattle 
breed  well  enough  upon  such  land,  but  they 
seldom — except  in  very  favourable  years — 
fatten. 

In  this  hemisphere  the  climate  between 
the  latitudes  of  twenty-eight  and  forty  de¬ 
grees,  seems  to  be  the  best  calculated  for 
estancias.  Out  of  that  line  it  appears  to  be 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold.  In  the  hot  climate 
the  insects  goad  the  animals  to  death  in  the 
summer  ;  and  beyond  the  latitude  of  forty 
degrees,  the  snow  in  winter  lies  upon  the 
ground,  and  cattle  then  cannot  be  confined  to 
hmits,  and  in  great  measure  cease  to  be  of 
any  value  to  their  owners. 

In  the  present  day,  when  a  new  Estancia  is 
to  be  formed  upon  land  the  property  of  the 
state,  the  purchase  being  made,  the  land 
measured,  and  possession  given,  the  proprietor 
proceeds  to  erect  his  homesteads,  which  at 
the  first,  are  not  such  as  to  occupy  much 
time  or  capital.  The  principal  building  con¬ 
sists  of  a  room  for  himself  or  his  Capitaz, 
and  a  kitchen  for  his  'peons  to  eat  and  sleep 
in.  They  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  mud, 
or  bricks  dried  in  the  sea,  and  thatched  with 
bullrushes,  or  the  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
lakes  and  marshes.  The  Estancia  is  then 
surrounded  with  a  deep  fosse,  a  single  plank 
serving  as  a  drawbridge.  His  next  care  is  to 
make  an  enclosure  to  shut  up  his  cattle  at 
night.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
circular  form,  varying  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  having  a  doorway 
about  ten  yards  in  width  to  admit  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  cattle.  He  now  only  requires 
a  Corral,  which  is  also  formed  of  posts  placed 
perpendicular,  and  so  close  together,  that  four 
of  them  do  not  occupy  more  space  than  a 
yard,  and  are  bound  together  with  short 
thongs  cut  from  the  hide  of  a  bull ;  the 
Corral  (in  Dutch,  at  the  Cape,  called  krai)  is 
generally  made  circular,  and  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  diameter ;  this  is  to  enclose  the 
onacadas  or  mares,  when  he  wants  to  catch 
his  saddle-horses,  or  occasionally  to  shut  up 
a  troop  of  cattle  when  he  sells  them  for  the 
market.  These,  with  a  well  to  supply  the 
house  with  fresh  water,  and  a  few  posts  for 
the  men  to  tie  their  horses  to,  form  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  commencement 
of  an  Estancia.,  as  far  as  the  homestead  is 
concerned. 

At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  house, 
a  piece  of  rising  ground  is  selected  in  which 
a  post  is  deeply  fixed  to  serve  as  a  mark  for 
the  cattle.  This  is  called  the  Rodio,  and  I 
must  explain  its  use.  It  is  to  the  cattle  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  parade  ground  is  to  the 
soldier.  Here  the  herd  is  assembled  daily, 
and  taught  to  remain  as  long  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  When  the  Resero,  or  drover,  comes  to 
part  off  the  cattle  purchased  for  the  market, 
the  herd  is  assembled  in  the  Eodio  ;  when 
our  neighbours  come  to  part  their  stray 
cattle,  it  is  done  in  the  Eodio  ;  and  on  every 
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occasion  that  it  is  necessary  to  assemble  the 
herd,  the  animals  know  by  custom,  as  soon  as 
the  herdsmen  appear  with  the  dogs,  that  they 
are  wanted  in  the  Eodio,  and  thither  they 
bend  their  way.  Upon  the  maintenance  of 
this  discipline  their  value  mainly  depends ; 
and  I  believe  the  increase,  too,  is  greater  than 
when  they  are  permitted,  through  neglect,  to 
run  wild  in  the  Campo. 

I  rise  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
W ould  you  could  see  me  seated  round  the  fir« 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  surrounded  by  the  herds¬ 
men  and  shepherds  !  The  uncouth  appearance 
of  the  men — their  moustachios  and  black 
beards — ^their  long  knives  stuck  in  their 
girdles  ;  the  kitchen  jet-black  with  smoke  ;  it 
looks  just  like  one  of  those  scenes,  and  the 
men  look  like  those  banditti,  which  old  Farley 
used  to  introduce  in  his  melo-dramas,  such  as 
the  “  MUler  and  his  Men.”  Yet  they  are  an 
inoffensive  race  of  people,  and  I  feel  quite  as 
secure  as  I  should  do  in  England.  How  could 
you  know  me  in  my  present  dress  !  Except 
my  white  planter’s  hat,  I  have  adopted  aU 
the  clothing  in  use  among  the  paisanas 
of  the  Pampas.  Mine  is  a  life  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  ground  I  have  to  ride  over 
is  fifteen  miles  by  twelve  in  extent,  and 
contains  about  thirty  to  forty  thousand  head 
of  horned  cattle,  five  thousand  horses  and 
mares,  and  about  twelve  thousand  sheep, 
besides  donkeys  and  mules.  I  enjoy  excellent 
health  ;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing.  The 
herdsman’s  diet  suits  the  hunter’s  appetite  ; 
plenty  of  roast  beef,  and  a  drink  of  water  to 
wash  it  down — no  ale  or  porter  in  the  Pampas 
— beef  in  its  natural  state,  fresh  from  the 
plains,  and  no  stint.  If  the  men  eat  a  whole 
ox  at  breakfast,  they  will  kill  another  for 
supper.  The  hide  and  tallow  are  worth 
nearly  as  much  as  the  living  animal,  so  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  men  is  but  little. 
No  bread  is  allowed,  a  little  Indian  corn  or 
pumpkin  at  certain  seasons  is  all  that  we 
have  to  accompany  the  meat.  When  at  home 
at  the  principal  residence,  I  generally  keep 
tea,  sugar,  and  biscuit  ;  but  when  from  home, 
at  the  distant  stations,  I  live  as  the  herds¬ 
men  do,  eat  roast  beef,  and  roast  beef  to  it. 
I  am  stout,  but  not  fat,  my  weight  from  four¬ 
teen  to  fifteen  stone  ;  yet  I  can  stoop,  and  tie 
my  shoe-string  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could 
when  ten  years  of  age. 

I  live  quite  alone  ;  not  a  soul  sleeps  in  the 
house  with  me.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  Campos,  the  people  live  apart  from 
the  patron  or  major-domo,  as  I  am  styled. 
You  may  think,  therefore,  that  in  winter  I 
am  very  dull  in  the  evenings.  My  library 
is  reduced  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book, 
“  Nicolson’s  Mathematics,”  “  Don  Quixote,” 
and  “  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations.” 

Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  are 
devoted  by  me  to  active  duties,  either  in  the 
counting-house,  or  in  the  field.  I  have  now 
thirty-five  thousand  head  of  cattle  under  pro¬ 
cess  of  drill,  at  pasture  all  day  and  inclosed  at 
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night.  Those  that  remain  yet  in  a  wild  state, 
will  for  the  most  part  have  to  be  taken  with 
j  the  lazo,  and  sold  to  the  drovers  in  troops  of 
1  five  hundred  each.  They  are  principally 
I  oxen,  and  three-year-old  cows.  This  work  of 
j  the  lazo  is  both  hard  and  very  dangerous  for 
those  that  are  engaged  in  it,  and  I  heartily 
I  wish  that  it  was  concluded  ;  the  men,  when 

j  once  heated,  pursue  it  with  great  animation, 

I  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  fox-hunter ;  but 
j  it  is  a  description  of  riding  which  would 
make  the  boldest  of  our  steeple-chasers  quail. 
When  a  peon  once  catches  a  five-year -old  ox 
by  the  horns,  and  he  turns  out  a  tartar,  after 
i  a  few  ineffectual  shakes  of  the  head,  to  throw 
off  the  lazo,  he  directly  darts  at  the  horse, 
j  who  immediately  starts  off,  as  the  reins  direct 
him,  at  full  speed,  the  foaming  ox  close  at  his 
heels,  and  fast  to  the  saddle  with  twenty-five 
yards  of  lazo.  The  rider,  in  the  meantime,  has 
his  attention  divided,  to  direct  the  reins,  and 
with  the  other  hand  to  hold  the  lazo,  so  as  to 
I  prevent  it  from  becoming  entangled  with  the 
legs  of  the  horse.  The  horse  must  take  all  that 
comes  in  his  way  ;  patches  of  long  grass  that 
reach  up  the  stirrups,  to  the  burrows  of  the 
viscachas,  and  every  other  obstacle.  There 
is  no  course  but  to  go  on,  until  he  rejiches  his 
companions,  and  they  arrive  to  his  assistance. 
Should  the  ox  give  up  the  chase  suddenly,  the 
rider  must  immediately  check  the  speed  of 
his  horse,  otherwise  the  jerk  would  break  the 
lazo,  or  what  is  worse,  it  would  draw  the 
saddle  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  horse,  or 
break  the  girths  made  of  vaco  hide  ;  in  which 
case  the  man  would  be  brought  to  the  ground 
and  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  animal, 
still  with  the  lazo  on  his  horns  but  no  longer 
fast  to  the  horse.  They  who  have  seen  the 
countenance  of  the  fox-hunter  when  rising  to 
a  dangerous  leap,  or  the  jockey  when  he  is 
approaching  the  winning  post  with  the  nose 
of  the  second  horse  at  his  girths,  may  equally 
imagine  the  anxiety  of  the  herdsman  of  the 
Pampas  in  such  a  situation,  with  nothing 
short  of  his  own  life  depending  upon  the 
issue  of  the  race. 

You  will  like  to  know  something  of  the 
people  by  whom  I  am  surrounded.  The 
first  and  most  numerous  class  is  that  of 
the  simple  natsano,  the  herdsman  and  shep¬ 
herd,  the  hired  servants  of  the  Estanciero. 
Upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  cattle  and  horses,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Capitaz  in  charge  of  the  herd,  either  at 
the  Estancia  or  at  the  Puestos,  A  herd  of  five 
thousand  head  requires  a  Capitaz  and  three 
peons  to  take  care  of  them.  The  shepherds 
are  hired  by  the  month,  and  their  business  is 
entirely  confined  to  taking  care  of  their 
respective  flocks.  Next  these  already  named 
comes  the  husbandman,  the  grower  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  &c.  Their  farms  are  called 
Chacras,  and  Chacariros,  the  agriculturists  of 
the  Pampas.  In  general,  they  are  not  breeders 
of  cattle,  and  keep  no  more  than  merely  the 
oxen  and  horses  necessary  for  the  cultivation 


of  the  soil.  Connected  with  the  business  of 
the  estancias,  and  next  in  order,  is  the  Resero, 
or  driver.  They  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
require  to  be  matriculated  and  licensed  by  | 
the  department  of  Police,  being  also  com-  ! 
polled  to  give  security  to  the  chief  for  their 
good  conduct.  As  their  place  of  abode  is 
uncertain,  constantly  moving  from  Estancia  to 
Estancia,  they  are  exempt  from  military 
service.  Their  business  is  to  receive  the 
cattle  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  saladeros, 
or  salting  establishments,  from  the  estancieros. 
They  bring  with  them  peons  and  horses  to  j 
part  the  cattle  from  the  rodios,  or  herds,  and  1 
drive  them  to  town.  They  are  paid  so  much  i 
per  head  by  their  employers,  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  losses  on  the  road ;  they  pay  their  i 
assistants  so  much  per  trip,  and  these,  again, 
find  their  own  horses.  These  men  occasionally  ! 
assist  the  estanciero,  when  he  requires  extra 
hands  to  get  through  the  work  of  particular  ! 
seasons  ;  they  are  then  hired  by  the  day,  and 
work  with  their  own  horses. 

There  are  a  few  men  employed  in  driving 
troops  of  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  produce,  hides,  grain,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the 
city,  and  from  thence  bringing  what  is  required 
for  the  use  of  the  country.  There  still  remains 
to  notice  the  wandering  gaucho.  A  few  years 
have  produced  a  great  change  in  this  class.  He 
was  the  gipsy  of  the  Pampas,  literally,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  nian  without  a  home;  an 
idler,  without  any  fixed  abode  or  occupation. 

He  passed  his  days  in  riding  from  estancia 
to  estancia.  He  was  sometimes  useful  as  a  j 
friend,  always  to  be  avoided  as  an  enemy. 
Both  considerations  ensured  him  food  and 
shelter  ;  and  he  would  occasionally  work  a 
few  days  on  horseback  to  purchase  cigars  and 
clothing.  Some  of  these  men  were  perfectly 
inoffensive  in  their  habits  and  dispositions  ; 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  dangerous 
characters,  men  capable  of  committing  any 
crime,  however  atrocious.  The  race  is  now 
all  but  extinct.  The  excellent  regulations  of 
the  police,  under  the  present  Government, 
have  effectually  put  down  these  Bedouins  of  ! 
the  Pampas.  All  men  now  who  are  found  j 
without  occupation  are  sent  to  the  encamp-  | 
ment  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  are  there  dis-  i 
posed  of,  according  to  their  demerits.  | 

Large  estancias  presently  render  an  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  land  to  a  certain  extent  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  they  are  not  favourable  to 
population — indeed  they  are  almost  incom¬ 
patible  with  each  other  ;  cattle  must  have 
room,  and  the  less  they  are  disturbed,  the 
better ;  the  whole  number  of  souls  upon  the 
estate,  men,  women  and  children,  does  not 
amount  to  fifty  !  and  yet  the  number  is  equal 
to  the  care  of  forty  thousand  head  of  horned 
cattle,  fifteen  thousand  sheep,  and  four 
thousand  horses  and  mares,  with  leisure  to 
build,  and  keep  in  repair  their  cottages,  as 
well  as  to  cultivate  Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
water-melons,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  themselves 
and  their  families. 
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A  CEISIS  IN  THE  AFFAIES  OF 
AIE.  JOHN  BULL. 

AS  RELATED  BY  MRS.  BULL  TO  THE  CHILDREX. 


Mrs.  Bull  and  her  rising  family  were 
seated  round  the  fire,  one  November  evening 
at  dusk,  when  all  was  mud,  mist,  and  dark¬ 
ness,  out  of  doors,  and  a  good  deal  of  fog  had 
even  got  into  the  family  parlor.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  parlor  was  on  no  occasion  fog-proof, 
and  had,  at  divers  notable  times,  been  so 
misty  as  to  cause  the  whole  Bull  family  to 
grope  about,  in  a  most  confused  manner, 
and  make  the  strangest  mistakes.  But,  there 
was  an  excellent  ventilator  over  the  family 
fire-place  (not  one  of  Dr.  Arnott’s,  though  it 
was  of  the  same  class,  being  an  excellent  in¬ 
vention,  called  Common  Sense),  and  hence, 
though  the  fog  was  ajit  to  get  into  the  parlor 
through  a  variety  of  chinks,  it  soon  got  out 
again,  and  left  the  Bulls  at  liberty  to  see  what 
o’clock  it  was,  by  the  solid,  steady-going, 
family  time-piece  :  which  went  remarkably 
well  in  the  long  run,  though  it  was  apt,  at 
times,  to  be  a  trifle  too  slow. 

Mr.  Bull  was  dozing  in  his  easy  chair,  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief  drawn  over  his  head. 

:  Airs.  Bull,  always  industrious,  was  hard  at 
work,  knitting.  The  children  were  grouped 
in  various  attitudes  around  the  blazing  fire. 

'  Master  C.  J.  London  (called  after  his  God- 
i  father),  who  had  been  rather  late  at  his 
I  exercise,  sat  with  his  chin  resting,  in  some- 
I  thing  of  a  thoughtful  and  penitential  manner, 
i  on  his  slate,  and  his  slate  resting  on  his  knees, 
j  Young  Jonathan — a  cousin  of  the  little  Bulls, 

!  and  a  noisy,  ov^ergrown  lad — was  making  a 
!  tremendous  uproar  across  the  yard,  with  a 
j  new  plaything.  Occasionally,  when  his  noise 
reached  the  ears  of  Air.  Bull,  the  good  gentle¬ 
man  moved  impatiently  in  his  chair,  and 
muttered  “  Con — foumi  that  boy  in  the 
stripes,  I  wish  he  wouldn’t  make  such  a  fool 
of  himself !  ” 

“  He  ’ll  quarrel  with  his  new  toy  soon,  I 
know,”  observed  the  discreet  Mrs.  Bull,  “  and 
then  he  ’ll  begin  to  knock  it  about.  But  we 
mustn’t  expect  to  find  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.” 

“  That  can’t  be,  Ma,”  said  Master  C.  J. 
London,  who  was  a  sleek,  shining-faced  boy. 

“  And  why,  then,  did  you  expect  to  find  an 


old  head  on  Young  England’s  shoulders  1  ” 
retorted  Airs.  Bull,  turning  quickly  on  him. 

“  I  didn’t  expect  to  find  an  old  head  on 
Young  England’s  shoulders  !  ”  cried  Alaster 
C.  J.  London,  i3utting  his  left-hand  knuckles 
to  his  right  eye. 

“  You  didn’t  expect  it,  you  naughty  boy  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Bull. 

No  !  ”  whimpered  Alaster  C.  J.  London. 
“  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ” 

“  Don’t  go  on  in  that  way,  don’t !  ”  said 
Mrs.  Bull,  “but  behave  better  in  future, 
YJiat  did  you  mean  by  playing  with  Young 
England  at  all  ?  ” 

o 

“  I  didn’t  mean  any  harm  !  ”  cried  Master 
C.  J.  London,  applying,  in  his  increased  dis¬ 
tress,  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand  to  his 
right  eye,  and  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand 
to  his  left  eye. 

“  I  da,re  sa,y  you  didn’t  !  ”  returned  Mrs. 
Bull.  “  Hadn’t  you  had  warning  enough, 
about  playing  with  candles  and  candlesticks  ? 
How  often  had  you  been  told  that  your  poor 
father’s  house,  long  before  you  were  born, 
was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  ashes  by 
candles  and  candlesticks  1  And  when  Young 
England  and  his  companions  began  to  put 
their  shirts  on,  over  their  clothes,  and  to  play 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  tricks  in  them,  why 
didn’t  you  come  and  tell  your  poor  father  and 
me,  like  a  dutiful  C.  J.  London  ?  ” 

“Because  the  rubric — ”  Master  C.  J. 
London  was  beginning,  when  Airs,  Bull  took 
him  up  short. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  Eubric,  or 
you  ’ll  make  it  worse !  ”  said  Mrs.  Bull, 
shaking  her  head  at  him.  “  Just  exactly  what 
the  Eubric  meant  then,  it  means  now  ;  and 
just  exactly  what  it  didn’t  mean  then,  it  don’t 
mean  now.  You  are  taught  to  act,  according 
to  the  spirit,  not  the  letter ;  and  you  know 
what  its  spirit  must  be,  or  you  wouldn’t  be. 
No,  C.  J.  London  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  empha¬ 
tically,  “  If  there  were  any  candles  or  candle¬ 
sticks  in  the  spirit  of  your  lesson-book, 
Master  Y^iseman  would  have  been  my  boy, 
and  not  you  !  ” 

Here,  Master  C.  J.  London  fell  a  crying 
more  grievously  than  before,  sobbing,  “  Oh, 
Ma !  Master  Wiseman  with  his  red  legs,  your 
boy  !  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ” 

“Will  you  be  quiet,”  returned  Mrs.  Bull, 
“  and  let  your  poor  father  rest  ?  I  am  ashamed 
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of  you.  You  to  go  and  play  with  a  parcel  of 
sentimental  girls,  and  dandy  hoys  !  Is  that 
your  bringing  up  *?  ” 

“  I  didn ’t  know  they  were  fond  of  Master 
Wiseman,”  protested  Master  C.  J.  London, 
still  crying. 

“  You  didn’t  know,  Sir  !  ”  retorted  Mrs. 
Bull.  “  Don’t  tell  me  !  Then  you  ought  to 
have  known.  Other  people  knew.  You  were 
told  often  enough,  at  the  time,  what  it  would 
come  to.  You  didn’t  want  a  ghost,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  warn  you  that  when  they  got  to 
candlesticks,  they ’d  get  to  candles  ;  and  that 
when  they  got  to  candles,  they ’d  get  to 
lighting  ’em  ;  and  that  when  they  began  to 
put  their  shirts  on  outside,  and  to  play  at 
monks  and  friars,  it  was  as  natural  that  Master 
Wiseman  should  be  encouraged  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  red -stockings,  and  a  red  hat,  and  to 
commit  I  don’t  know  what  other  Tom-fooleries 
and  make  a  perfect  Guy  Fawkes  of  himself 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Is  it  because  you 
are  a  Bull,  that  you  are  not  to  be  roused  till 
they  shake  scarlet  close  to  your  very  eyes  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Bull  indignantly. 

Master  C.  J.  London  still  repeating  “  Oh,  oh, 
oh  !  ”  in  a  very  plaintive  manner,  screwed  his 
knuckles  into  his  eyes  until  there  appeared 
considerable  danger  of  his  screwing  his  eyes 
out  of  his  head.  But,  little  John  (who  though 
of  a  spai'e  figure  was  a  very  spirited  boy), 
started  up  from  the  little  bench  on  which  he 
sat ;  gave  Master  C.  J.  London  a  hearty  pat  on 
the  back  (accompanied,  however,  with  a  slight 
poke  in  the  ribs) ;  and  told  him  that  if 
Master  Wiseman,  or  Young  England,  or  any 
of  those  fellows,  wanted  anything  for  himself, 
he  (little  John)  was  the  boy  to  give  it  him. 
Hereupon,  Mrs.  Bull,  who  was  always  proud 
of  the  child,  and  always  had  been,  since  his 
measure  was  first  taken  for  an  entirely  new 
suit  of  clothes  to  wear  in  Common,  could  not 
refrain  from  catching  him  up  on  her  knee  and 
kissing  him  with  great  affection,  while  the 
whole  family  expressed  their  delight  in 
various  significant  ways. 

“You  are  a  noble  boy,  little  John,”  said 
Mrs.  Bidl,  with  a  mother’s  pride,  “  and  that ’s 
the  fact,  after  everything  is  said  and  done  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,  Ma  quoth 

little  John,  whose  blood  was  evidently  up  ; 
“  but  if  these  chaps  and  their  backers,  the 
Bulls  of  Eome  ” — 

Here  Mr.  Bull,  who  was  only  half  asleep, 
kicked  out  in  such  an  alarming  manner,  that 
for  some  seconds,  his  boots  gyrated  fitfully  all 
over  the  family  hearth,  filling  the  whole 
circle  with  consternation.  For,  when  Mr. 
Bull  did  kick,  his  kick  was  tremendous. 
And  he  always  kicked,  when  the  Bulls  of 
Eome  were  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Bull  holding  up  her  finger  as  an 
injunction  to  the  children  to  keep  quiet, 
sagely  observed  Mr,  Bull  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace,  until  he  calmly  dozed  again, 
when  she  recalled  the  scattered  family  to  their 
former  positions,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 

— - - - - - — 

“You  must  be  very  careful,”  said  the 
worthy  lady,  “  how  you  mention  that  name  ; 
for,  your  poor  father  has  so  many  unpleasant 
experiences  of  those  Bulls  of  Eome — Bless 
the  man  !  he  ’ll  do  somebody  a  mischief.” 

Mr.  Bull,  lashing  out  again  more  violently 
than  before,  upset  the  fender,  knocked  down 
the  fire-irons,  kicked  over  the  brass  footman, 
and,  whisking  his  silk  handkerchief  off  his 
head,  chased  the  Fussy  on  the  rug  clean  out 
of  the  room  into  the  passage,  and  so  out  of 
the  street-door  into  the  night  ;  the  Pussy  1 
having,  (as  was  well  known  to  the  children  in  | 
general,)  originally  strayed  from  the  Bulls  of 
Eome  into  Mr.  Bull’s  assembled  family.  After 
the  achievement  of  this  crowning  feat,  Mr. 
Bull  came  back,  and  in  a  highly  excited  state 
performed  a  sort  of  war-dance  in  his  top-boots, 
all  over  the  parlor.  Finally,  he  sank  into  [ 
his  arm-chair,  and  covered  himself  up  again.  i 

Master  C.  J.  London,  who  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  Mr.  Bull  in  his  heat  would 
not  come  down  upon  him  for  the  lateness  of 
his  exercise,  took  refuge  behind  his  slate  and  j 
behind  little  John,  who  was  a  perfect  game¬ 
cock.  But,  Mr.  Bull  having  concluded  his 
war-dance  without  injury  to  any  one,  the  boy 
crept  out,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  the 
knees  of  Mrs.  Bull,  who  thus  addressed  them, 
taking  little  John  into  her  lap  before  she 
began  : 

“  The  B.’s  of  E.,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  getting, 
by  this  prudent  device,  over  the  obnoxious 
words,  “  caused  your  poor  father  a  world  of 
trouble,  before  any  one  of  you  were  born. 
They  pretended  to  be  related  to  us,  and  to 
have  some  influence  in  our  family ;  but  it 
can’t  be  allowed  for  a  single  moment — nothing 
will  ever  induce  your  poor  father  to  hear  of 
it;  let  them  disguise  or  constrain  themselves 
now  and  then,  as  they  will,  they  are,  by  | 
nature,  an  insolent,  audacious,  oppressive, 
intolerable  race.” 

Here  little  John  doubled  his  fists,  and  began 
squaring  at  the  Bulls  of  Eome,  as  he  saw 
those  pretenders  with  his  mind’s  eye.  Master 

C.  J.  London,  after  some  considerable  reflec-  ; 
tion,  made  a  show  of  squaring,  likewise. 

“  In  the  days  of  your  great,  great,  great, 
great,  grandfather,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  dropping 
her  voice  still  lower,  as  she  glanced  at  Mr. 
Bull  in  his  repose,  “  the  Bulls  of  Eome  were 
not  so  utterly  hateful  to  our  family  as  they 
are  at  present.  We  didn’t  know  them  so  well, 
and  our  family  were  very  ignorant  and  low 
in  the  world.  But,  we  have  gone  on  advancing 
in  every  generation  since  then  ;  and  now  we 
are  taught,  by  all  our  family  history  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  by  the  most  limited  exercise  of 
our  rational  faculties.  That  our  knowledge, 
liberty,  progress,  social  welfare  and  happiness, 
are  wholly  irreconcileable  and  inconsistent 
with  them.  That  the  Bulls  of  Eome  are  not 
only  the  enemies  of  our  family,  but  of  the 
whole  human  race.  That  wherever  they  go, 
they  perpetuate  misery,  oppression,  darkness, 
and  ignorance.  That  they  are  easily  made 
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tlie  tools  of  the  woi'st  of  men  for  the  worst  of 
purposes  ;  and  that  they  camiot  be  endured 
by  your  poor  father,  or  bjy  any  man,  woman, 
or  child,  of  common  sense,  who  has  the  least 
connexion  with  us.” 

Little  John,  who  had  gradually  left  off 
squaring,  looked  hard  at  his  aunt,  Miss  Erin- 
gobragh,  Mr,  Bull’s  sister,  who  was  grovelling 
on  the  ground,  with  her  head  iu  the  ashes. 
This  unfortunate  lady  had  been,  for  a  length 
of  time,  in  a  horrible  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  and  presented  a  most  lamentable  spec¬ 
tacle  of  disease,  dirt,  rags,  superstition,  and 
degradation. 

Mrs.  Bull,  observing  the  direction  of  the 
child’s  glance,  smoothed  little  John’s  hair, 
and  directed  her  next  observations  to  him. 

“  Ah  !  You  may  well  look  at  the  poor  thing, 
J ohn  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Bull ;  “  for  the  .Bulls  of 
Rome  have  had  far  too  much  to  do  with  her 
present  state.  There  have  been  many  other 
causes  at  work  to  destroy  the  strength  of  her 
constitution,  but  the  Bulls  of  Rome  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  wher¬ 
ever  you  see  a  condition  at  all  resembling  hers, 
you  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  sufferer  has 
allowed  herself  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Bulls  of 
Rome.  The  cases  of  squalor  and  ignorance, 
in  all  the  world  most  like  your  aunt’s,  are  to 
be  found  in  their  own  household  ;  on  the  steps 
of  their  doors ;  in  the  heart  of  their  homes. 
In  Switzerland,  you  may  cross  a  line,  no 
broader  than  a  bridge  or  a  hedge,  aiid  know, 
in  an  instant,  where  the  Bulls  of  Rome  have 
been  received,  by  the  condition  of  the  family. 
Wherever  the  Bulls  of  Rome  have  the  most 
influence,  the  family  is  sure  to  be  the  most 
abject.  Put  your  trust  in  those  Bulls,  John, 
and  it ’s  in  the  inevitable  order  and  sequence 
of  things,  that  you  must  come  to  be  something 
like  your  Aunt,  sooner  or  later.” 

“  I  thought  the  Bulls  of  Rome  had  got  into 
difficulties,  and  run  away,  Ma  ?”  said  little  J  ohn, 
looking  up  into  his  mother’s  face  inquiringly. 

“  Why,  so  they  did  get  into  difficulties,  to 
be  sure,  John,”  returned  Mrs.  Bull,  “and  so 
they  did  run  away  ;  but,  even  the  Italians,  who 
had  got  thoroughly  used  to  them,  found  them 
out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  and  hide  in 
a  cupboard,  where  they  still  tidked  big 
through  the  key-hole,  and  presented  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous  exhibi¬ 
tions  that  ever  were  seen  on  eaidh.  However, 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  cupboard  by  some 
friends  of  theirs — friends,  indeed  !  who  care 
as  much  about  them  as  I  do  for  the  sea- 
serpent  ;  but  who  happened,  at  the  moment, 
to  find  it  necessary  to  play  at  soldiers,  to 
amuse  their  fretful  children,  who  did’nt 
know  what  they  wanted,  and,  what  was 
worse,  would  have  it — and  so  the  Bulls  got 
back  to  Rome.  And  at  Rome  they  are  any¬ 
thing  but  safe  to  stay,  as  you  ’ll  find,  my  dear, 
one  of  these  odd  mornings.” 

“Then,  if  they  are  so  unsafe,  and  so 
found  out,  Ma,”  said  Master  C.  J.  London, 
“  how  come  they  to  interfere  with  us,  now  ?  ” 


“  Oh,  C.  J.  London  !  ”  returned  Mrs.  Bull, 
“what  a  sleepy  child  you  must  be,  to  put 
such  a  question  !  Don’t  you  know  that  the 
more  they  are  found  out,  and  the  weaker 
they  are,  the  more  important  it  must  be  to 
them  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  people 
near  them,  by  pretending  to  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  a  person  so  much  looked  up  to 
as  your  poor  father  ?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course  !  ”  cried  little  John  to  his 
brother,  “  Oh,  you  stiipid  !  ” 

“  And  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  repeat, 
C.  J.  London,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “  that,  but  for 
your  friend,  Young  England,  and  the  encou¬ 
ragement  you  gave  to  that  mewling  little 
Pussy,  when  it  strayed  here — don’t  say  you 
did’nt,  you  naughty  boy,  for  you  did  !  ” — 

“  You  know  you  did  !  ”  said  little  John. 
Master  C.  J.  London  began  to  cry  again. 

“  Don’t  do  that,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  sharply, 
“  but  be  a  better  boy  in  future  !  I  say,  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  to  repeat,  that,  but  for  that, 
the  Bulls  of  Rome  would  never  have  had 
the  audacity  to  call  their  connexion,  Master 
Wiseman,  your  poor  father’s  child,  and  to 
appoint  him,  with  his  red  hat  and  stockings, 
and  his  mummery  and  flummery,  to  a  portion 
of  your  father’s  estates — though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  appointing  him  to  the  Moon,  except 
the  difficulty  of  getting  him  there  !  And  so, 
your  poor  father’s  affairs  have  been  brought 
to  this  crisis :  that  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
insult  which  is  perfectly  absurd,  and  yet 
which  he  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  in 
all  time  to  come,  decisively  and  seriously 
deal  with,  in  order  to  detach  himself,  once 
and  for  ever,  from  these  Bulls  of  Rome  ;  and 
show  how  impotent  they  are.  There ’s  diffi¬ 
culty  and  vexation,  you  have  helped  to  bring 
upon  your  father,  you  bad  child  !  ” 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ”  cried  Master  C.  J.  London. 
“  Oh,  I  never  went  to  do  it.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Bull, 
“  and  do  a  good  exercise  !  Now  that  your 
father  has  turned  that  Pussy  out  of  doors,  go 
on  with  your  exercise,  like  a  man ;  and  let 
us  have  no  more  inlaying  with  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  those  Bulls  of  Rome  ;  between 
whom  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  as 
you  ought  to  have  known  in  the  beginning. 
Take  your  fingers  out  of  your  eyes.  Sir,  and 
do  your  exercise  !  ” 

— Or  I’ll  come  and  pinch  you!”  said 
little  John. 

“John,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “you  leave  him 
alone.  Keep  your  eye  upon  him,  and,  if  you 
find  him  relapsing,  tell  your  father.” 

“  Oh,  won’t  I  neither  I  ”  cried  little  John. 
“Don’t  be  vulgar,”  said  Mrs. Bull.  “Now, 
John,  I  can  trust  you.  Whatever  you  do,  I 
know  you  won’t  wake  your  father  unneces¬ 
sarily.  You  are  a  bold,  brave  child,  and  I 
highly  approve  of  your  erecting  yourself 
against  Master  Wiseman  and  all  that  bad  set. 
But,  be  wary,  John  ;  and,  as  you  have,  and 
deserve  to  have,  great  influence  with  your 
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father,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  careful  how  you 
wake  him.  If  he  was  to  make  a  wild  rush, 
and  begin  to  dance  about,  on  the  Platform 
in  the  Hall,  I  don’t  know  where  he ’d  stop,” 
Little  John,  getting  on  his  legs,  began 
buttoning  his  jacket  with  great  firmness  and 
vigor,  preparatory  to  action.  Master  C,  J. 
London,  with  a  dejected  aspect  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  sob,  went  on  with  his  exercise. 


THE  JOLLY  BUEGLAES. 

Ix  the  back  lanes  of  a  village,  some  two- 
and-twenty  miles  from  London,  there  stands, 
or  rather  lurks,  a  hedge  alehouse,  called  the 
Overthrown  Cart.  From  an  abrupt  corner 
of  ruined  barns  and  pig-sties,  on  one  side,  and 
a  stagnant  pool  on  the  other,  in  the  high 
road  through  the  Aullage,  a  lane  opens  its 
ragged,  bushy  mouth,  and  runs  straggling 
away  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  it  widens 
out  into  a  barren  common.  These  two 
lonely  miles  are  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
squalid  hedges,  broken  fences,  the  end  of  a 
neglected  garden  wall,  a  dry  ditch,  and  a 
turnip-field.  At  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
garden-wall  stood  an  old  summer-house  built 
of  brick,  like  a  little  tower,  the  upper  story 
being  intended  as  a  place  to  sit  in,  and  enjoj^ 
the  prospect  of  seven  green  fields,  and  a  cow¬ 
shed,  with  nothing  particular  in  the  distance. 
This  ruined  summer-house  was  now  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy,  and  had  become  the  delight¬ 
ful  abode  of  owls  and  bats.  By  the  side  of 
this  part  of  the  garden-wall,  a  pathway 
tlirough  down-trodden  thistles  and  nettles 
ran  sloping  and  winding  till  it  opened  into  a 
narrow  lane  between  dark  high  hedges, 
amidst  which — and  standing  rather  back — is 
the  little  alehouse  known  to  its  frequentors 
as  the  Cart.  It  looks  just  like  the  ugly  half- 
hidden  nest  of  some  strange  bird  of  prey. 

The  alehouse  stood  back,  in  a  gap  between 
tlie  two  high  ends  of  the  hedge.  A  ditch 
ran  along  the  hedge,  over  which  a  dirty 
board  was  placed  by  way  of  a  bridge.  The 
alehouse  was  built  of  old  boards  and  worn-out 
timbers  ;  it  was  thatched,  and  in  colour  as 
black  as  dirt  and  smoke,  and  rottenness  from 
the  rains  and  damp,  could  make  it.  On  a 
little  piece  of  board  had  been  painted  a  cart 
turned  topside  turvy,  which  was  nailed  up 
close  under  the  projecting  thatch,  by  way  of 
a  “  sign.”  In  front  of  the  lower  window  was 
an  open  space  between  the  house  and  the 
Iiedge,  of  some  eight  or  nine  feet  distance, 
where  a  flat  board  nailed  on  a  tressel,  served 
for  a  table,  and  a  plank  on  two  low  posts,  as 
a  seat.  A  three-legged  stool,  and  an  inverted 
washing-tub,  afforded  accommodation  for  two 
more  visitors,  if  needed. 

On  this  plank,  and  this  stool,  sat  three  men 
each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  A  brown 
jug  with  a  broken  nose,  was  upon  the  table, 
two  pe^vter  pint  pots,  and  a  tall  white 
mug.  The  men — three  well-known  fellows — 
were  James  Humble,  John  Crick,  and  Eber- 
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nezer  Pye,  commonly  called  Lanky  Go.  As 
their  persons  are  not  likely  to  be  so  familiar 
to  the  reader,  as  they  are  to  the  country 
magistrates,  before  whom  they  have  often 
been  brought  to  little  purpose,  we  will  give  a 
sketch  of  each  of  them, 

James  Humble  is  a  man  of  about  two-and- 
forty,  and  rather  short  of  stature,  but  of 
great  breadth  of  shoulders,  with  a  deep  chest, 
and  large  arms,  and  thick  muscular  legs.  He 
is  a  very  powerful  man,  and  of  more  activity 
than  would  be  expected  from  so  thick  a  frame. 
His  features  are  heavy,  and  he  has  the  look 
of  a  lowering  bull.  But  sometimes  while  he 
speaks,  the  whole  face  lights  up  with  a  most 
malevolent  and  daring  expression,  as  though 
he  was  ready  to  commit  some  ruthless  act  of 
violence.  He  has  very  short,  thick,  poodle- 
dog  hair,  a  sunburnt  complexion,  and  the  two 
front  teeth  gone. 

John  Crick  is  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  and  of  the  middle  height.  He  is  narrow¬ 
shouldered  and  stoops.  His  legs  are  well 
made,  from  hip  to  heel  ;  but  his  arms  seem 
rather  deformed.  He  has  red  hair,  thin 
red  whiskers,  a  speckled  complexion,  a 
sharp  turned-up  nose,  very  small  and  piercing 
grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mouth,  with  very 
large  yellow  teeth.  His  hands  are  small, 
and  the  fingers  thin,  bony,  and  in  a  continual 
fidget. 

Ebenezer  Pye  is  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
He  sits  like  a  very  short  man  ;  but  when  he 
stands  upright  he  is  six  feet  two  ;  his  height 
being  all  in  his  legs.  As  he  walks,  his  sti-ide 
is  immense,  and  he  has  a  gaunt  strange  look, 
like  that  of  some  antediluvian  bird.  His 
face  is  very  sallow,  and  his  large  hands  are  as 
yellow  as  a  kite’s  foot.  He  has  a  quiet,  grave, 
rather  thoughtful  expression,  and  habitually 
gazes  down  liis  knees  when  he  speaks  to  you. 
He  has  a  bad  cast  in  one  eye,  and  has  lost  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  He  is  continu¬ 
ally  occupied  in  blowing  a  sort  of  inward 
whistling  to  himself  as  he  sits  looking  on  the 
ground. 

The  dress  of  these  three  men,  except  that 
Crick  wore  a  fashionably  cut  drab  frock-coat, 
with  a  large  blotch  of  grease  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  was  of  the  most  blackguard  kind, 
from  top  to  toe,  and  still  worse  in  its  filthy 
neglect.  It  was  evident  they  had  been  sleeping 
in  their  clothes  for  weeks,  without  once  taking 
them  off,  or  even  Avashing  their  hands  and 
faces. 

These  three  fellows  Avere  burglars,  and  they 
were  noAv  engaged  in  settling  the  immediate 
operations  of  a  burglary  which  they  had  been 
planning  for  some  Aveeks  past. 

“  And  she  told  you  this  ?  ”  said  Humble, 
uplifting  his  loAA^ering  gaze,  and  staring  in 
Crick’s  face,,  half  interrogatively,  and  partly 
repeating  his  words,  in  order  to  be  sure. 

“  And  she  told  me  this  ;  ”  repeated  Crick, 
as  if  put  on  his  oath,  and  resoHed  not  to 
contradict  himself.” 

“Kitchen-maid,  is  slie  ?”  proceeded  Humble. 
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“ Scnlleiy-girl,  I  said:”  rejoined  Crick,  in 
correction  of  the  inaccuracy. 

“  Well  then,”  said  Humble,  after  a  pause, 
“  I  suppose  she  knows.” 

“  ’Course  she  does,”  said  Crick  ;  ‘^and  more 
nor  that,  she  told  me  what  they  was  a-going 
to  have  for  dinner.  Pig’s  fry  and  a  goose, 
and  three  biled  fowls,  and  a  knuckle  o’  ham, 
pidgeon  pye,  and  roast  beef,  and  soup,  and 
cheese,  and  a  salmon,  and  wedgables — all 
sorts — and  custards  and  roast  weal,  and  a 
pint  o’  s’rimp  sarce  ;  besides  lots  o’  wine  and 
ale,  and  grapes,  and  nuts,  and  plum-pudden, 
to  be  putt  on  the  side-board,  ready.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  inventory,  which, 
except  as  to  the  order  of  the  “  serving,”  did 
considerable  credit  to  the  retentive  memory 
of  the  speaker,  the  three  men’s  eyes  all  met, 
in  a  common  centre,  and  the  faces  all  gave  a 
strange  grin  of  greedy  delight,  quickly  re¬ 
lapsing  into  a  kind  of  morose  gravity  and 
self-restraint,  as  though,  from  the  consi¬ 
deration  that  “  work  ”  was  to  be  done  before 
play. 

The  house  they  had  planned  to  break  into 
and  rob,  belonged  to  a  tolerably  wealthy 
family,  named  Frampton,  with  whom  the 
“  squire’s  ”  son  was  to  dine  to-day.  The 
squire  was  a  rich  man,  and  there  were  three 
unmarried  daughters  in  the  family  he  was  to 
visit,  so  that  the  parents,  on  both  sides, 
thought  a  match  would  be  a  very  suitable 
thing — no  matter  which  daughter  he  chose. 

There  were  only  three  large  houses  in  the 
village,  and  these  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart.  The  squire’s  house  was  at 
the  southernmost  end  ;  the  house  of  the 
!  clergyman,  who  was  also  the  magistrate,  was 
at  the  northernmost  end,  three  miles  distant  ; 
and  the  house  of  the  Framptons’  stood  just 
between.  It  lay  back  half  a  mile  from  the 
high-road,  approachable  by  a  long  carriage- 
drive  of  bright  gravel,  and  was  surrounded 
by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  the  white  gates  that  opened  out 
into  the  high-road,  were  the  remains  of  a 
fourth  large  house  in  the  village,  which, 
having  been  the  subject  of  an  apparently  in- 
!  termmable  law-suit,  had  been  suffered,  mean¬ 
time,  to  fall  into  utter  decay,  so  that  it  could 
be  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  winner.  One 
!  wing  of  it  had  fallen  down,  and  every  windy 
night  it  was  expected  the  whole  would  come 
to  the  ground.  There  was  a  large  lawn  at 
the  back,  over-grown  with  rank  weeds,  and 
then  a  great  desolate  garden  of  considerable 
length,  terminating  with  an  old  vine- wall  and 
a  summer-house,  now  thickly  over-grown  with 
ivy.  On  the  other  side  of  this  ran  the  narrow 
pathway,  through  wet  nettles  and  thistles, 
that  led  to  the  ugly  little  hedge  ale-house, 
bearing  the  sim  of  the  “  Overthrown  Cart,” 
in  front  of  which  the  three  burglars  were  now 
seated  in  conference. 

The  totally  uprotected  condition  of  the 
rural  populations,  in  respect  of  police,  is  a 
fact  little  considered,  or  indeed  known,  by  the 


inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
country  “  gentry  ”  are  very  well  aware  of  it ; 
but  most  of  them  seldom  think  much  about 
it,  except  when  some  neighbouring  house  is 
robbed ;  and  the  rest  content  themselves  with 
relying  upon  their  men-servants,  door-bolts, 
and  window-bells,  a  loaded  gun  hanging  up 
in  the  cloak-and-boot  room,  and  a  large  dog 
in  the  yard.  Not  only  is  there  no  rural  police, 
but  no  continuous  or  combined  efforts  are 
made  to  obtain  one. 

True,  there  is  a  mounted  patrol.  He  is 
v'-ery  valuable  in  the  prevention  of  highway 
robberies.  But  his  “  beat  ”  is  confined  to  the 
high  roads,  and  does  not,  and  cannot,  unless 
there  are  several,  extend  through  the  bye- 
ways  and  back-lanes  of  a  village,  and  still  less 
can  he  exercise  any  watchfulness  over  houses 
lying  half  a  mile  out  of  the  high  road. 
Hence,  he  is  no  protection  against  burgiaiy  to 
residences  thus  situated. 

Are  there,  then,  no  other  means  provided 
by  the  parish  for  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  village,  and  the  due  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  ?  Yes,  there  is  the  constable. 
The  village  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
has  a  ver}^  good  constable.  There  he  sits  ! 

On  a  little  bench,  painted  blue,  beside  a 
small  blue  table,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
doorway  of  the  “Boyal  George,”  is  now  seated 
Matthew  Pringle,  cobbler  and  sworn  constable 
of  the  village.  Being  a  constable,  he  is,  as  he 
ought,  to  be,  in  the  j)rime  of  life,  and  a  strong- 
built  man  ;  and  being  a  cobbler,  he  is,  of 
course,  short  of  stature,  with  bent  knobby 
knees,  hunched  shoulders,  thick-tipped  grimy 
black  fingers,  a  thoughtful  face,  and  a  bald 
head. 

Matthew  Pringle  had  an  empty  bright 
pewter  pint  pot  standing  before  him  on  the 
table.  His  arms  were  folded,  and  he  was 
leaning  back  against  the  blue  rail  of  the 
bench,  looking  up  at  a  large  sign  of  his  late 
lamented  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  attired 
in  coronation  robes  of  scarlet  and  green, 
trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  rabbits’  fur,  and 
wearing  several  oyster-shells,  one  of  them 
with  an  oyster  in  it  (though  not  meant  for 
that)  hanging  round  his  neck,  or  stuck  upon 
his  ample  chest.  The  sign  slowly  swung  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind,  as  if  graciously  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  homage  which,  it  took  it  for 
granted,  the  mind  of  the  contemplative 
cobbler  was  loyally  offering  to  the  memory  of 
its  august  original. 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  mind  of  Matthew 
Pringle  was  at  this  moment  occupied  with 
the  memory  of  James  Humble,  the  burglar. 
What  association  had  suddenly  brought  him 
into  the  head  of  the  constable  at  this  time  it 
is  impossible  to  say — unless,  indeed,  it  was 
seeing  the  Vicar’s  man  go  by,  with  a  brace  of 
hares,  for  almost  immediately  he  bethought 
him  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  James  Humble 
these  last  six  months.  He  wondered  where 
he  was  gone.  If  he  had  been  hanged  or 
transported,  Pringle  would  have  heard  of  it. 
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At  any  rate,  it  was  a  good  tiling  the  parish 
was  rid  of  him. 

The  last  time  he  had  to  do  with  Humble 
was  in  a  poaching  business.  The  squire’s 
gamekeeper  came  and  knocked  him  up  one 
night,  to  go  with  him  to  look  after  three  men 
W’ho  had  got  into  the  preserve.  They  hurried 
off — found  nobody  in  the  preserve — but  saw 
three  men  lurking  outside  the  palings.  The 
men  ran  off,  on  seeing  them,  but  one  of  them 
slipped  on  the  grass,  and  fell.  So  they  seized 
him,  on  suspicion.  This  was  James  Humble. 
He  said  he  was  a  hinnocent  man,  and  refused 
to  go  to  the  lock-up.  Accordingly,  they  had 
to  force  him  all  the  way  to  the  lock-up,  w’hich 
was  close  against  the  magistrate’s  house,  full 
three  miles  olf.  It  took  them  all  night  to  get 
him  there — from  eleven  o’clock  at  night  till 
four  in  the  morning.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  “  somebody”  went  into  the  preserve, 
and  deliberately  bagged  half  the  game  that 
was  there.  Nothing  could  be  proAmd  against 
Humble,  and  the  reverend  magistrate  was 
obliged  to  let  him  go,  with  a  severe  repri¬ 
mand,  and  a  solemn  warning  to  take  care 
what  he  was  about — which  Humble  promised 
to  do. 

We  have  now  described  two  “festive 
boards  ;  ”  the  third,  and  greatest,  is  yet  to 
come. 

The  family  of  the  Eramptons  comprised  old 
Mr.  Frampton,  who  was  a  retired  tea- 
merchant  ;  his  wife  ;  his  son  Frank,  a  country 
youth,  of  nineteen,  devoted  to  dogs  and  a 
duck -gun  ;  three  marriageable  daughters  ; 
two  housemaids  ;  a  good  plain  cook  ;  an  old 
gardener,  who  sometimes  drove  the  chaise, 
and  waited  at  table  when  there  was  a  dinner¬ 
party  ;  and  a  boy,  who  looked  after  the  horse, 
cleaned  knives  and  boots,  took  letters  to  the 
post-office,  &c. 

'  At  the  hospitable  table  of  the  Framptons’ 
was  now  seated  Mr.  Pine,  a  dashing  young 
silversmith  from  London,  and  young  Peter 
Tatman,  only  son  and  heir  of  Squire  Tatman, 
of  the  Hall.  Young  Tatman  was  proud 
of  all  field  sports  ;  a  capital  shot,  a  first- 
rate  cricketer,  could  run,  or  leap  with  any 
one  in  the  county  ;  was  a  merry  companion, 
and  would  have  been  a  favoured  guest  at 
most  of  the  houses  within  ten  miles  round, 
but  for  his  intemperate  wine-bibbing.  He 
never  dined  anywhere  that  he  did  not  get 
drunk. 

It  was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  still  young 
Tatman  sat  drinking  port  wine,  and  Mr. 
Frampton  who  was  scrupulous  in  his  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  hospitality,  sat  stupidly 
passing  the  decanters  from  himself  to  the 
image  of  his  son  (this  sportive  youth  having 
fallen  back  asleep  in  his  chair,  where  he  was 
now  dreaming  of  past  exploits  with  his  duck- 
gun),  and  thence  to  the  side  of  the  plate  of 
Mr.  Pine  who  had  vanished,  not  to  tea  and 
coffee  with  the  ladies,  but  under  the  table. 
From  this  futile  position  of  the  decanter, 
young  Tatman  withdrew  it  at  arm’s  length — ' 


filled — and  passed  it  again  to  Mr.  Frampton. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Peter  Tatman  had  an 
intention  of  seeing  his  host  under  the  ma¬ 
hogany  by  the  side  of  the  dashing  young 
silversmith,  before  he  took  his  leave. 

But  thq  worthy  tea-merchant  was  a  well- 
seasoned,  steady,  port-wine  drinker  of  the  old 
school,  and  Mr.  Peter  Tatman,  beginning  to 
find  about  eleven  o’clock,  by  certain  sensations 
in  his  brain  that  the  tables  were  likely  to  be 
turned  upon  himself,  made  a  virtue  of  that 
discovery,  and  swearing  he  would  not  take 
any  more  wine,  rose  to  depart.  Before  he 
went,  however,  he  insisted  on  helping  to 
draw  Mr.  Pine  from  beneath  the  table,  and 
merrily  lent  his  aid  in  leading  him  up  to  bed, 
followed  by  young  Frank  Frampton,  whose 
sleep  at  an  early  period  of  the  engagement 
had  saved  him  from  the  future  effects  to  which 
the  dashing  young  silversmith  had  fallen  a 
victim. 

The  ladies  had  all  retired  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Frampton  haffing  left  strict  injunctions  to 
Margy,  the  elder  housemaid  to  collect  all  the 
plate,  and  lock  it  up  in  the  china  closet  ad¬ 
joining  her  bed-room,  and  opening  by  a  second 
door  into  Mr.  Frampton’s  dressing-room. 
After  this,  they  were  to  put  all  the  glass  and 
china  on  the  side-board,  till  the  morning  ; 
carry  dov/n  to  the  cellar  all  bottles  that  were 
uncorked  ;  lock  the  cellar,  and  then  go  round 
the  house,  rake  all  fires  out,  see  all  fast,  and 
go  to  bed. 

Margy  was  a  very  careful  middle-aged 
woman,  and  duly  performed  the  task  in  all 
its  branches.  She  was  even  more  than  usually 
particular  in  attaching  bells,  and  fastening 
window-shutters  and  doors.  This  done,  she 
sat  herself  down  alone  in  the  dining-room  to 
rest  a  minute. 

All  a/-bed  and  a-sleep,  mused  the  house¬ 
maid.  How  silent  the  house  was  after  all  the 
noise,  and  eating,  and  drinking,  and  rattling 
of  plates,  and  laughing,  and  getting  young 
men  up  to  bed  ; — and  that  Peter  Tatman  too, 
what  a  noise  he  made  with  his  laughing  and 
foolery  as  he  went  reeling  out  at  the  front 
door,  and  fumbling  his  way  along  the  dark 
gravel  walk.  Ah — he  was  not  like  some 
young  men  she  had  seen — and  one  young  man 
in  particular — when  she  was  just  two-and- 
twenty.  Here  poor  Margy  raised  her  apron 
to  her  eyes,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  rose,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  bed.  I 

The  beds  and  their  occupants  were  distri-  j 
buted  at  the  Framptons’,  in  the  following  I 
manner, — which  it  is  important  to  a  right  ! 
understanding  of  what  is  to  happen  before 
daybreak,  to  note  carefully. 

To  begin  below  :  the  old  gardener  slept  in 
a  room  opening  into  a  passage  to  the  back 
area,  leading  up  steps  to  the  garden.  The 
boy  slept  on  a  little  horse-bedstead  in  a  small 
dark  room,  close  to  the  lumber-room,  near  the 
back  kitchen.  There  were  three  rooms  on 
the  drawing  room  floor,  one  of  which  was 
used  as  a  “  spare  ”  bed-room  ;  and  here  Mr. 
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Pine,  the  overcome  silversmith,  was  now 
soundly  sleeping.  In  the  front  second-floor 
room,  lay  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frampton.  In  the 
larger  of  the  back  rooms,  two  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  Master  Frank  in  the  smaller  one. 
The  youngest  daughter  occupied  the  front 
room  above  ;  the  cook,  another  back  room, 
with  the  scullery-maid  in  a  closet  opening  out 
of  it ;  Margy,  and  the  other  housemaid,  the 
third  back  room.  And  now  it  is  twelve 
o’clock,  and  all  of  them  are  fast  asleep. 

It  is  a  dark  night  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  day  has  been  very  mild,  but  it  has 
rained  hard  since  eleven  o’clock.  The  rain 
has  now  ceased,  and  the  wind  has  risen.  The 
boughs  of  the  trees  round  the  house  shake  and 
swing  about ;  showers  of  leaves  fall ;  dry  bits 
of  stick  are  sometimes  blown  against  the 
windows  ;  the  doors  and  shutters,  and  window 
frames,  rattle ;  and  other  strange  sounds  are 
made  in  the  house,  as  well  as  outside,  by  the 
weather. 

But  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind,  other  noises, 
of  a  different  kind  from  all  the  rest,  might 
have  been  heard,  had  anybody  on  the  ground- 
floor  been  awake.  The  burglars  had  arrived, 
and  having  selected  their  point  to  efiect  an 
entrance,  were  now  steadily  at  wmrlc. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  the  science  of  fortification, 
that  a  fortress  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
point.  Lanky  Go  having  been  round  to  all 
the  lower  windows,  and  found  them  properly 
fastened,  with  bells  affixed — so  he  said — as 
well  as  the  doors — which  they  had  hardly 
expected,  after  so  convivial  a  party — they 
then  held  consultation,  and  unanimously  fixed 
upon  the  pantry  window  as  the  most  eligible 
means  of  breaking  into  the  house. 

The  pantry  window  looked  out  upon  a  side 
lawn,  where  the  clothes  were  hung  out  to  dry. 
It  was  six  feet  from  the  ground,  but  there  was 
no  area  between  the  wall  and  the  lawn.  The 
window  was  without  glass,  and  covered  with 
a  frame-work  of  perforated  zinc.  It  was 
moreover  protected  by  two  iron  bars,  and  as 
the  window  itself  was  narrow,  the  body  even 
of  a  boy  could  not  have  squeezed  through 
between  them. 

Lanky  Go,  being  much  the  tallest,  accord¬ 
ingly  proceeded  to  effect  his  part,  of  the  task. 
He  placed  himself  close  against  the  wall,  and 
with  a  keen  file  began  to  cut  through  one  of 
the  iron  bars.  He  worked  quickly,  and  with¬ 
out  noise. 

Humble  and  Crick,  meantime,  silently  took 
out  their  several  implements,  and  arranged 
them  for  use.  They  had  with  them  a  power¬ 
ful  jemmy  (a  stout  crow-bar),  a  centre -bit, 
screw-driver,  chisel,  files,  a  pair  of  iron  pincers 
of  a  peculiar  shape  (made  to  pass  through  a 
hole  and  turn  a  corner),  and  a  large  knife, 
with  several  tools  in  it,  such  as  a  small  saw, 
two  gimlets,  a  hook,  a  pick,  and  a  cork-screw. 
To  this  armoury  was  added  a  brace  of  pistols, 
three  bludgeons,  a  dark  lanthorn,  and  three 
masks, — a  green  one,  made  of  an  old  veil,  a 
white  one,  made  of  cartridge-paper,  and  a 


black  one  of  the  usual  masquerade  manufac¬ 
ture,  though  much  bent  and  maltreated. 

One  bar  being  announced,  by  a  sign,  as 
cut  through.  Crick  advanced,  and,  with  the 
jemmy,  adroitly  smashed  and  clawed  out  half 
a  brick  from  the  wall,  about  thirteen  inches 
below  the  sill  of  the  window.  He  then  placed 
himself  close  beside  Lanky  Go,  each  bending 
his  back,  with  his  elbows  placed  flat  against 
the  wall,  and  his  head  pressed  upon  his  arms. 
Upon  their  backs  Humble  now  mounted. 
He  then  seized  the  lower  end  of  the  iron  bar, 
just  above  the  place  where  it  had  been  cut 
through,  and  planting  his  left  toe  in  the  niche 
where  the  piece  of  brick  had  been  torn  out, 
he  thus  obtained  a  good  “  purchase,”  and  by 
main  strength  bent  the  bar  upwards  and 
aslant.  He  now  leaped  softly  down,  and 
made  a  back  for  Crick,  who  went  to  work  at 
the  sheet  of  perforated  zinc,  which,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  opened  all  down  one  side,  and 
folded  back.  He  then  thrust  his  head  and 
shoulders  in  at  the  pantry  window,  and 
listened. 

“  Go  along,”  hoarsely  whispered  Humble. 
Twisting  his  legs  round  at  this  exhortation. 
Crick  dangled  them  down  into  the  pantry. 
His  crunched-up  head  and  shoulders  faced 
his  friends  below  for  a  moment,  and  then 
disappeared.  But  presently  his  hands  re-ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  fingers  twisted  impatiently  in 
the  air. 

Lanky  Go  instantly  skipped  up  beneath 
the  window  with  the  centre-bit  and  special 
pincers,  which  he  deposited  in  the  hands,  and 
they  immediately  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

Humble  and  Lanky,  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  till  certain  sounds  within  indicated 
that  Crick  had  effected  his  entrance,  moved 
slowly  round  to  the  area  at  the  back,  facing 
the  garden.  Lanky  pointed  to  one  of  the 
lower  windows,  interrogatively.  Humble 
shook  his  head.  “Somebody  asleep  there,” 
whispered  he, — “  gardener  or  boy  and  then 
pointed  to  the  back-door  down  in  the  area. 
They  descended  the  stone  steps,  and  Humble 
applied  his  ear  to  the  key-hole,  while  Lanky 
applied  his  to  a  crack  in  the  top  square  of  the 
door-panel. 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes’  suspense, 
they  heard  the  gradual  grating  noise  of  the 
slow  withdrawal  of  rusty  bolts, — the  gliding 
back  of  the  tongue  of  the  lock — and  the  lifting 
up  and  laying  aside  of  a  chain.  The  door  then 
slowly  opened — and  the  muzzle  of  a  duck- 
gun  was  protruded  !  It  came  out  longer  and 
longer,  with  steady,  hostile  advance — and 
behind  it  appeared,  not  the  adroit  colleague, 
John  Crick, — but  the  hobbedehoy  figure  of 
Master  Frank,  in  his  shirt. 

“  Eascals  !  ”  cried  he,  “  take  that !  ” — with 
which  words  he  fired  manfully  about  three 
yards  over  their  heads,  and  struck  the  top  of 
an  ornamental  pigeon-house  in  the  middle  of 
the  lawn.  Humble  and  Lanky  were  retiring 
pi'ecipitately,  when  out  darted  Crick,  and  in 
an  instant  pinioned  the  valiant  young  duck- 
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sportsman  from  behind.  He  began  to  bawl 
“  Thieves  !  robbers  !  murd —  ”  but  Crick’s 
fingers  grasped  his  throat,  and  he  was  thrown 
down,  with  a  knee  thrust  deep  into  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  which  effectually  silenced 
him. 

Humble  and  Lanky  Go,  who  had  rushed 
into  one  of  the  side  shrabberies,  finding  that 
the  cries  had  been  abruptly  stopped,  conjec¬ 
tured  what  tlie  turn  was  that  had  taken  place 
in  affairs,  and  emerging  from  the  shrubberies, 
met  Crick,  who  explained  in  a  word  what  had 
occurred.  “  Go  on  !  ”  said  Humble,  with  an 
oath — savage  at  the  momentary  check.  They 
returned  to  where  the  young  man  was  left ; 
and  thinkino;  he  might  be  troublesome  if  he 
came  to  himself.  Humble  dragged  him  into 
the  passage,  intending  to  lock  him  up  in  one 
of  the  cellars.  But  as  he  was  searching  about, 
a  door  opened,  and  the  gardener  coming  into 
the  passage,  cried  out,  “Who ’s  there  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  !  ”  said  Humble,  ferociously,  and 
striking  him  a  blow  with  his  fist  that  sent  the 
old  man  reeling  back  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  he  swung  the  insensible  body  of  poor 
Frank  along  the  floor,  and  Crick,  taking  out 
the  key  from  the  inside,  closed  the  door,  and 
locked  it.  Two  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
house  were  thus  safely  provided  for.  They 
gave  a  hasty  look  round  with  the  dark  lan- 
thorn  for  the  boy,  but  he  was  no  where  to  be 
seen.  Humble  said  they  must  waste  no  more 
time,  but  go  to  wmrk  up  stairs  at  once,  for  he 
heard  them  moving. 

The  three  burglars  now  hastily  put  on  their 
masks,  and  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
seizing  cloaks  and  capes  from  the  pegs  in  the 
passage,  with  wdiich  they  assisted  the  disguise 
of  their  persons.  Humble  led  the  way  with  a 
pistol  in  his  left-hand  ;  Crick  followed  closely 
with  the  other  pistol ;  and  Lanky  Go  brought 
up  the  rear  with  the  dark  lanthorn  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bludgeon  in  the  other — all  ac¬ 
cording  to  previous  arrangement. 

They  heard  the  door  of  Mr.  Framptoii’s 
bed-room  open,  and  his  voice  call  out,  “  Frank ! 
Frank ! — didn’t  you  hear  a  gun  go  off  just 
this  minute  ?  ”  This  was  instantly  followed 
by  a  scream  from  Mrs.  Frampton,  who  cried 
out,  “  They  ’re  breaking  into  the  house  ! — 
I ’m  sure  they  are  !  ” 

The  words  were  still  on  her  lips,  when  Mr. 
Frampton,  who  had  been  standing  on  the 
landing-place,  rushed  back  into  the  room,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  men  in  masks.  He  had  not 
even  time  to  close  the  door.  Mrs.  Frampton, 
with  a  loud  scream,  hid  her  head  beneath  the 
clothes,  and  fainted  away,  while  her  husband 
ran  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  began  to  throw 
it  up,  but  was  instantly  seized  from  behind  by 
the  foremost  of  the  men,  and  flung  violently 
backwards  upon  the  carpet  near  the  bed.  A 
pistol  was  then  held  to  his  head,  while  the 
ruffian,  with  horrible  imprecations,  threatened 
instantly  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  did  not 
give  up  all  his  keys,  and  tell  wffiere  his  money 
and  plate  were  deposited. 
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AVhile  this  was  doing.  Crick  ran  down  stairs 
with  Lanky,  and  entered  the  room  in  which 
Mr.  Pine  had  been  deposited.  The  noise  and 
scuffling  had  awoke  him,  and  he  had  just  got 
out  of  bed,  and  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  with  an  owlish  stare,  when  the  twm 
men  burst  in  upon  him.  He  instantly  stag¬ 
gered  forward,  demanding  in  thick  accents, 
and  a  tone  of  authority, — “  What ’s  o’clock  ?  ” 
He  was  answered  by  a  blow  from  Crick’s 
bludgeon,  which  laid  him  prostrate,  and,  if 
possible,  more  senseless  than  before,  wdiile 
Lanky  hastily  possessed  himself  of  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket. 
They  then  left  the  room. 

Loud  screams  from  above  now  attracted 
their  attention.  The  two  Miss  Framptons, 
who  slept  on  the  second  floor,  had  issued  from 
their  room,  and  seeing  their  father  lying  upon 
his  back,  with  a  man  in  a  mask  standing  over 
him,  had  flown  up  stairs  to  alarm  the  maid¬ 
servants  and  their  sister, — and  immediately 
three  windows  were  flung  open,  and  they  all 
began  screaming,  “  Thieves  !  Murder !  Fire !  ” 
— to  how  little  purpose  when  there  v/as  no 
house  within  a  mile  of  them  !  But  Margy 
ran  down  to  the  assistance  of  her  master,  and 
darting  upon  Humble,  who  was  .stooping  over 
him,  tying  his  hands,  tore  him  away.  She 
was  almost  instantaneously  seized  by  Crick 
and  Lanky,  who  tied  a  handkerchief  round 
her  mouth  and  throat  so  tightly  as  almost 
to  cause  strangulation,  and  in  this  state  thrust 
her  into  a  closet  in  the  bed-room,  and  locked 
her  in.  Humble,  meantime,  had  rushed  up¬ 
stairs  among  the  screaming  women,  whom  he 
seized  and  struck  in  the  most  savage  manner, 
dragging  them  away  from  the  open  windows  ; 
and  being  presently  joined  by  his  colleagues, 
they  forced  all  of  them  into  the  room  of 
the  youngest  Miss  Frampton,  whom  they 
threatened  with  instant  death — presenting  a 
pistol  at  her  head,  and  a  knife  to  her  throat — 
if  she  did  not  keep  all  the  rest  quiet.  Lanky 
then  took  a  gold  watch  and  some  trinkets 
from  a  toilet-table,  and  they  left  the  room, 
promising  to  return,  and  make  good  their 
threats,  if  any  one  again  uttered  a  cry,  or 
opened  a  window. 

The  three  burglars  now  descended,  and 
entered  the  china-closet,  where  they  gathered 
up  all  the  plate.  Mr.  Frampton  was  lying 
quite  helpless  on  the  floor,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  As  to  the  screams  from  the  windows, 
they  had  been  stopped,  as  matter  of  caution, 
but  without  much  apprehension  of  results,  as 
the  house,  as  previously  explained,  lay  back 
half  a  mile  from  the  high-road,  and  no  other 
dwelling  was  near.  The  burglars,  therefore, 
proceeded  systematically  to  plunder  the 
house.  Lanky  Go  kept  guard,  by  walking 
up  stairs,  and  uttering  threats,  and  then 
descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.  This 
he  continued  to  do  while  Humble  and  Crick 
brought  down  the  plate,  and,  entering  the 
different  rooms,  carried  off  every  small  article 
of  value  they  could  find.  They  even  swept 
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the  whole  of  the  nicknacks  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  chimneypieces,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sack  with  the  spoons  and  teapots. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  young  Frank 
Frampton  had  been  laid  senseless  by  a  half- 
throttling  process,  on  the  first  entrance  of  the 
burglars,  and  that  the  old  gardener  had  also 
been  knocked  down.  The  old  man,  however, 
after  a  time,  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
rise,  and  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
the  watchful  guard,  Lanky,  when  he  was  up 
stairs,  threatening  the  screaming  women,  he 
opened  his  window  (his  door  having  been 
locked  from  the  outside)  and  let  himself  down 
into  the  area,  which  was  only  four  feet  below. 
He  then  cautiously  entered  the  house,  and 
went  straight  to  the  little  room  where  the 
boy  slept.  The  boy  was  gone.  A  thought 
struck  the  gardener,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
coal-cellar,  and  there  he  found  him  hidden. 
The  boy  knew’  his  voice,  and  crawled  out,  and 
they  ran  from  the  house  across  the  lawn,  and 
into  one  of  the  shrubberies,  and  so  along  the 
dark  filbert  walk,  till  they  reached  the  arbour, 
and  here  they  stopped  to  take  breath. 

The  gardener  then  told  the  boy  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  into  the  highroad,  and  find 
the  patrol,  and  tell  him  what  was  going  on, 
wdiile  he  would  hasten  by  another  way  up 
into  the  village,  by  a  lane  that  would  bring 
him  out  just  opposite  to  the  house  of  Matthew 
Pringle,  the  constable,  whom  he  Avould  knock 
up. 

It  will  now  be  requisite  to  revert  to  the 
departure  of  young  Squire  Tatman  from  the 
convivial  board  of  this  unfortunate  country 
family,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  sallied  forth  into  the 
dai’k  night,  refusing,  with  a  flourish,  all  com¬ 
panionship  of  boy  or  lanthorn  to  guide  his 
unsteady  steps. 

He  had  not  gone  far  along  the  gravel  walk 
before  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  on,  and 
to  obtain  some  shelter,  he  stepped  aside  among 
the  trees  of  a  plantation,  through  which  he 
made  his  w'ay  onw’ards  towards  the  high  road. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  emerged 
very  much  further  off  than  he  had  intended, 
and  being  near  to  a  little  road-side  inn,  he 
commenced  a  battery  against  the  shutters, 
wdiich  compelled  the  landlady  to  appear  at  the 
windowq  and  then,  having  ascertained  his 
“  equality,”  to  come  down,  and  let  him  in.  He 
remained  for  an  hour  or  more  drinking  brandy- 
and-w^ater, — on  account,  as  he  pretended,  of 
being  wet  through  and  through.  At  last  she 
got  rid  of  him. 

The  young  squire  again  sallied  forth  into 
the  night  in  a  yet  more  “  unaccountable  ” 
state  than  before,  and  after  a  time  arrived  in 
the  main  street  of  the  village.  Here  he  re¬ 
collected  the  house  of  two  old  maiden  ladies, 
w'ho  kept  five  cats,  through  whom  he  had 
got  a  w’hipping  when  a  school-boy,  for  fasten¬ 
ing  a  cracker  to  one  of  their  tails  on  the  fifth 
of  November.  He  stopped — looked  up  at  the 
bed-room  windows — then  do^\^l  at  the  dining¬ 
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room  shutters,  and  finished  his  vague  con¬ 
templation  by  picking  up  a  large  stone,  and 
commencing  a  loud  hammering  against  the 
shutters, — and  wound  up  by  discharging  the 
stone  through  one  of  the  bed-room  windows, 
while  he  set  up  a  strange  howl.  He  had  the 
greater  pleasure  in  doing  this,  because  the 
house  was  within  two  doors  of  the  little  shop 
of  Matthew  Pringle,  the  constable. 

This  nocturnal  outrage  quickly  brought 
forth  the  poor  maiden  ladies  to  the  windows 
of  their  several  room.s,  which  they  threw  up, 
and  began  to  scream,  “  Constable  !  Constable  ! 
Thieves  !  Thieves  !  Mr.  Pringle  !  Mr.  Pr — 
ing — ingle  !  ” 

Another  stone  through  the  bed-room  win¬ 
dow  of  the  personage  thus  summoned,  instantly 
brought  that  invaluable  functionary  to  his 
window, — opening  which  he  heard  a  similar 
salute  paid  to  another  window  further  on  ;  it 
therefore  became  a  clear  case  that  he  must 
hurry  off  to  capture  the  offender  before  all 
the  glass  in  the  village  was  demolished.  He 
commenced  putting  on  some  clothes  with  the 
utmost  haste. 

Meantime  the  merry  young  gentleman  had 
moved  on  till  he  found  himself  abreast  of  the 
principal  inn  of  the  village,  viz.,  the  “  Eoyal 
George.”  The  one  faint  lamp  of  the  main 
street  was  just  over  the  way,  and  shed  a 
dim  light  on  the  benign  aspect  of  the  gentle¬ 
manly  monarch  above,  which  young  Tatman 
found  quite  irresistible.  So,  he  swarmed  up 
the  sign-post,  and  first  lifted  one  hook  out  of 
its  eye,  and  then  the  other,  and  down  fell  the 
great  sign-board  edgeways  in  the  road. 

Down  slid  the  pleasant  young  gentleman, 
and  taking  up  his  Majesty  on  his  back,  with 
the  face  turned  outwards,  and  looking  benignly 
on  all  behind, — moved  onwards  with  his 
burthen,  staggering,  yet  secure  on  his  legs, 
and  at  a  good  pace. 

It  was  a  cold  wet  night,  and  Matthew 
Pringle  had  thought  it  advisable  to  put  on 
most  of  his  clothes  before  he  issued  forth  on 
duty.  He  was  out  soon  enough  to  observe  a 
figure  going  up  the  main  street  at  no  great 
distance.  He  hailed  him,  and  then  quickened 
his  pace.  As  he  got  nearer,  he  saw  it  was  a 
man  walking  off  with  some  booty — a  great 
square  box,  as  it  seemed !  He  summoned 
him  to  stop  in  the  Queen’s  name  ! — but  the 
midnight  robber  only  quickened  his  pace. 
Pringle  quickened  his.  The  figure  began  to 
run.  Pringle  gave  chase  ;  and  away  went 
the  figure  along  the  high-road,  beyond  the 
village,  and  presently  turned  down  a  deep 
lane,  and  ran  scrambling  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  with  a  slushy  sound ; — Matthew  Pringle 
after  him. 

But  the  house  of  the  poor  Framptons, 
which  is  being  plundered  all  this  time,  with 
poor  Mr.  Frampton  lying  on  his  back,  bound 
hand  and  foot ! — as  any  country  gentleman 
may  be,  at  any  time,  by  burglars — and  his 
wife,  and  family,  and  servants  all  in  momen¬ 
tary  terror  of  their  lives  !  What  is  to  become 
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of  them  ?  A  boy  had  been  despatched  by  the 
old  gardener,  to  run  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  up  into  the  high-road,  and  try  and 
find  the  horse  patrol,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  the  constable’s  house. 

Both  of  these  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
successful.  The  boy  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  sight  of  the  horse  patrol.  Being  unable 
to  contain  himself  after  his  recent  excitement, 
the  little  fellow  instantly  began  to  cr^^  out 
“  Patrol !  patrol !  Thieves  !  O  Thieves  !  ” 

The  guardian  of  the  high-way  pulled  up 
his  horse,  but  before  the  boy  could  reach  him 
the  patrol  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  of 
men  running  along  the  road  through  the 
village.  Making  sure  these  were  the  thieves 
the  boy  meant,  who  were  now  effecting  their 
escape,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped 
after  the  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps. 

The  old  gardener,  “  dead  beat  ”  from  loss  of 
breath,  arrived  at  the  constable’s  house.  Here 
he  was  met  by  Mrs.  Pringle,  in  her  huge 
night-cap,  "who  informed  him  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  gone  out  after  some  villains  who 
were  breaking  all  the  windys  in  the  village, 
and  that  the  horse-patrol  had  gone  after  them 
too — ^but  they  would  soon  be  back,  she  hoped. 

The  chase  of  Pringle,  however,  was  not 
destined  so  soon  to  come  to  a  close.  Down 
the  long  straggling  back  lanes  did  the  robber, 

!  with  the  great  box,  run  most  vigorously,  and 
I  the  constable  after  him,  panting  and  gasping, 
and  with  one  hand  pressed  to  his  side.  And 
now  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  is  beliind 
them, — and  on  it  comes,  but  not  very  fast,  as 
the  lane  is  so  dark  and  slippery,  and  do^vn 
hill.  The  patrol’s  bull’s  eye  lanthorn  is  Anry 
useful.  It  casts  a  great  stream  of  light 
before  them.  He  soon  finds  out  that  the 
first  man  he  comes  up  with,  is  Pringle — but 
what  is  that  which  retreats  !  It  is  a  large 
majestic  figure  attired  in  coloured  robes,  with 
I  a  smiliug  countenance,  and  a  fine  high-curled 
I  wig — and  running  down  the  lane  backwards  ! 

The  lane  suddenly  becomes  yet  more  pre¬ 
cipitous — and  alas  !  for  human  powers,  even 
in  a  promising  young  squire,  down  falls  the 
figure  flat  ; — and  flatly  lies,  but  still  looks  up 
with  a  courteous  smile — the  august  semblance 
of  His  Majesty  George  the  Fourth  ! 

They  picked  up  the  strange  complexity  of 
man  and  sign  ;  and  by  this  time,  the  m^an  was 
almost  in  as  insensible  a  condition  of  being. 
Finding  it  was  young  Squire  Tatman,  the  two 
parish  authorities  did  what  they  thought  best 
“under  their  difficult  circumstances.”  They 
helped  him  up — wiped  the  mud  off  his  face — 
placed  him  on  the  horse,  the  patrol  walking 
by  the  side,  to  hold  him  up,  and  the  constable 
walking  behind,  humbly  carrying  the  sign.  In 
this  way  they  escorted  the  young  gentleman 
to  his  own  house — good  four  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  found  him. 

How  has  it  fared  all  this  time  with  the 
burglars  at  the  Framptons  ?  Excellently 
well.  They  have  collected  all  the  plate  ;  all 
the  watches,  chains,  rings,  and  trinltets ;  'all 


the  money  in  the  house,  and  all  the  light, 
portable  valuables  ;  and  they  have  brought 
all  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  Humble  is 
placing  them  in  a  couple  of  small  sacks,  and  a 
canvas  bag,  while  Crick  is  setting  out  the 
table  with  the  remains  of  the  beef,  and  veal, 
and  goose  and  ham,  &c.  He  has  also  found 
bread  and  cheese,  and  cold  salmon,  and  a  pre¬ 
served  gooseberry  tart ;  and  he  is  now  going 
with  a  candle  to  the  cellar  for  a  dozen  of 
wine. 

Lanky  Go  has  issued  forth  into  the  lawn  at 
the  back  of  the  house — ^jDassed  through  one  of 
the  side  shrubberies,  and  approached  a  hedge. 
He  gives  a  low,  smothered  whistle.  The 
hedge  is  pushed  aside, — and  a  rough,  dirty- 
muzzled  dog-like  face  with  a  red  nose,  and  red 
projecting  lips,  is  thrust  through  the  aper¬ 
ture.  The  head  has  a  little  grey  carter’s  hat 
upon  it,  and  the  thick  red  lips  are  sucking  the 
brass-headed  handle  of  a  whip,  while  the  eyes 
seem  to  listen  as  much  as  the  ears. 

Lanky  bent  forward — “  Give  her  the  rest  o’ 
the  corn.”  With  this  brief  order,  which  at 
once  showed  the  driver  that  all  had  gone  AA^ell, 
the  brute’s  face  was  ‘withdrawn  from  the  hole 
in  the  hedge,  and  Lanky  returned  to  his 
friends. 

The  table  was,  by  this  time,  well  covered 
with  “  all  the  dainties  of  the  season,”  and  with 
a  squadron  of  black  bottles,  fresh  from  the 
wine-cellar.  Crick  Avas  digging  out  a  pigeon- 
pie,  and  Humble  was  lying  back  in  a  chair, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve. 

They  had  worked  hard  in  one  way,  and  now 
they  fell  to  work  in  another.  The  execution 
they  did  upon  the  various  contents  of  the 
table,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
nobody  but  a  jolly  burglar  would  believe. 
They  swallowed  mouthfuls  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Clown  in  a  pantomime,  and 
drank  port  Avine  (Mr.  Frampton’s  finest  old 
port — Bin  D.  2)  in  beer  tumblers.  As  for 
cham]3agne,  they  knocked  the  necks  off  the 
bottles,  and  let  the  Avine  spout  down  their 
throats.  At  length.  Lanky  Go,  filling  his 
tumbler  with  a  bumper  of  Madeira,  took  it  in 
his  right  hand,  and  slowly  rising,  thus 
addressed  the  comjDany  : — ' 

“  Gentlemen,  schoolfellows,  and  friends  !  ” 
said  he, — I  rise,  at  this  early  hour  of  the 
evening,  in  wirtue  of  my  being  the  boldest 
among  you,  and  therefore  most  qualificationed 
to  state  a  moral  proA^erb  like  this — as  it ’s 
good  to  be  merry — and  Avise.  We  have  done 
our  duties  to-night — our  carriage  and  orse 
and  coachman  are  a-waiting  for  us  under  a 
dark  hedge  close  by.  Let  us  therefore  take 
up  our  little  property,  and  go  our  Avays.  But 
afore  we  go,  I  beg  to  persume  to  give  you  a 
lyall  toast.  Here ’s  to  the  elth  and  appiness 
of  her  most  gracious  Queen  Wictoiy,  and  her 
wise  Members  of  Parliament,  who  will  not 
allow  the  country  gentry  to  have  a  Rui‘al 
Police  to  look  arter  them,  and  destroy  our 
trade.  And  in  this  toast  I  begs  to  include 
the  name  of  our  Avorthy  host,  Mr.  Frampton, 
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up-stairs,  and  to  christen  and  denominate 
this  house  in  future  as  the  Sign  o’  the  J oily 
Burglars  !  ” 

Need  we  add — knowing  how  usefully  the 
one  horse  patrol  of  the  highway,  and  the  re¬ 
motely  dwelling  constable,  were  employed,  at 
this  time — need  we  add,  that  these  unmitigated 
rascals  got  safely  ofiP  with  their  plunder  ? 
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An  antiquary  cannot  approach  the  city  of 
Chester  from  London,  even  in  an  express  rail¬ 
way  train,  without  emotions  more  lively  than 
!  that  class  of  observers  generally  have  credit 
I  for.  Despite  a  sensation  akin  to  that  of  being 
j  tired  off  in  a  rocket,  and  a  pardonable  fancy 
I  that  the  hedges  are  endless  bands  of  green 
ribbon  in  eternal  motion,  that  the  houses,  and 
cottages,  and  churches,  and  trees,  and  villages, 
as  they  dart  past  the  confines  of  the  carriage 
window,  are  huge  missiles  shot  across  fields 
which  are  subjected  to  a  rapid  dispensation  of 
distorted  perspective  ;  yet  these  mighty  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Present  do  not  dull  his  mind  to 
the  Past.  He  remembers,  with  wonder,  that 
two  thousand  years  ago,  it  was  over  tliis 
identical  line  of  country  that  the  legions  of 
Suetonius  lagged  along  after  they  had  blunted 
the  scythes  of  Boadicea,  routed  her  hordes, 
and  driven  her  to  suicide.  Nor,  when  his 
propulsion  per  steam  is  ended  at  a  station  to 
which  five  iron  “  lines  ”  converge,  does  he  fail 
to  recal  the  curious  coincidence  that  he  stands 
on  the  ancient  meeting-place  of  the  five  great 
Mercian  roads,  cut  by  those  Stephensons  and 
I  Brunels  of  old — Suetonius  and  Agricola, 
j  Though  he  is  not  slow  to  recognise  the  utter 
,  modernness  of  the  booking-offices,  the  refresh- 
I  ment-rooms,  the  omnibuses,  the  mackintoshes, 

I  and  of  every  other  object  that  meets  his  gaze 
i  yet  the  awful  retrospection  possesses  him  that 
i  lie  moves  within  the  precincts  of  the  most 
I  important  fortified  camp  in  Britain,  and  he 
j  almost  feels  himself  a  Homan  in  spite  of  his 
j  hat. 

We  will  not  say  that  our  own  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  William  Wallace, 
retrojected  his  imagination  so  far  into  the 
past  while  crossing  the  Chester  platform  with 
his  carpet-bag,  because  we  are  led  to  believe, 
from  his  report  to  us,  that  his  views  were 
immediately  directed  to  the  more  modern 
times  of  St.  Werburgli,  who  founded  the  Abbey 
j  of  Chester  (once  the  most  splendid  in  England) ; 

I  seeing  that  it  is  in  the  Still-standing  gateway 
'  of  that  obsolete  establishment,  that  the  objects 

of  Mr.  Wallace’s  especial  solicitude  are  now, 
and  always  have  been  deposited,  since  Henry 
the  Eighth  erected  Chester  into  a  diocese. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  seeking  out  cer¬ 
tain  facts  from  the  testamentary  records 
of  this  see,  were  more  slender  than  they 
had  been  while  entering  upon  his  errand 
at  the  other  tliree  cathedrals.  He  had 
written  to  the  bishop  for  that  permission  to 


search  which  had  been  by  other  prelates  so 
readily  granted,  but  which  had  been  rendered 
by  the  respective  Eegistrars  so  utterly 
nugatory,  and  had  received  no  answer. 
Awkward  reminiscences  of  the  state  of  this 
Registry,  as  disclosed  before  the  last  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  fell  like  a  dark  shadow  over  his 
hopes.  Up  to  the  year  1832,  the  gateway 
where  the  wills  are  kept  was,  upon  the 
Deputy  Registrar’s  own  showing,  neither 
“fire-proof,  sufficiently  large,  nor  absolutely 
free  from  plunder.”  The  searching-otfice  was 
a.  part  of  the  gateway;  and  was  as  inadequate 
as  other  searching  offices.  The  Chief  Re¬ 
gistrar  in  1837  was  a  sinecurist  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  office,  and  was  verging 
towards  the  hundredth  of  his  age ;  having 
received,  in  his  time,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the 
public  money  for  doing  nothing.  The  fees 
for  searches  and  extracts  were  heavy,  and  no¬ 
body  was  allowed,  as  in  most  other  Registries, 
to  see  how  the  wills  were  kept. 

Such  were  the  gloomy  prepossessions  of 
Mr.  William  Wallace,  as  he  approached  the 
archway  which  held  the  testamentary 
treasures  of  Diocese  Number  Four.  He  sought 
the  searching  office  in  vain,  and  at  length  was 
fain  to  address  himself  to  the  first  passenger 
— a  burly  blacksmith — ^who,  at  once,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  pointed  to  a  handsome 
new  stone  building,  that  stood  within  the 
Abbey  Square.  Was  the  blacksmith  sure 
that  that  spacious  edifice,  which  looked  like 
a  substantial  Bank  or  a  commodious  Sessions 
House,  was  the  Will  Office  ? — ^^Quite  sure. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  ascended  the  steps 
doubtingly ;  and  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  wide  passage  of  an  evidently  well-planned 
public  office — so  contrary  was  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place,  to  his  preconceptions  of  it, 
and  to  his  previous  experience  of  other 
ecclesiastical  Registries — that  he  would  have 
retired,  had  not  the  words,  “  Searching 
Office,”  as  plain  as  paint  and  capitals  could 
make  them,  stared  him  full  in  the  face  from  a 
door  on  his  right.  This  he  boldly  opened,  and 
beheld  a  handsome  apartment,  so  mounted 
with  desks,  counters,  and  every  appurtenance 
for  public  convenience,  as  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  interior  of  a  flourishing  assurance 
office.  “  The  room,”  says  Mr.  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  in  his  report  to  us,  “  is  furnished  with  a 
counter  of  ample  size,  extending  round  it,  on 
which  you  examine  the  indexes.  On  calling 
for  one  or  two  modem  wills,  the  clerks 
brought  me  a  substantial,  well-bound  book, 
in  which  he  informed  me  all  modem  wills 
have  been,  since  the  appointment  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Registrar,  enrolled  at  length,  in  a  round 
text,  so  distinct  and  plain,  that  illiterate  per¬ 
sons  might  read  them  ;  and  not  engi-ossed,  so 
as  to  become  a  source  of  revenue,  as  at  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Commons,  where  the  unlearned,  in  what 
is  called  ‘  court-hand,’  are  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  a  clerk,  and  disburse  a  fee  for  the 
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wills  to  be  read  to  them.  I  wa^  informed 
that  I  could  see  the  originals  on  giving  a 
satisfactory  reason  to  the  Eegistrar,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  a  principal  clerk.  So  promptly  is 
business  done  here,  that  I  found  the  wills 
wliich  had  been  received  from  Manchester 
and  other  places  that  day,  had  been  ah-eady 
indexed — very  different  to  York,  where  wills 
are  sometimes  not  indexed  for  six  or  eight 
months,  and,  consequently,  often  not  at  all.  I 
next  inquired  for  some  earlier  wills,  and 
stated  that  I  might  probably  want  to  have 
two  or  three  days’  research,  for  a  literary  pur¬ 
pose.  On  hearing  this,  the  clerk  informed  me 
that  the  Eegistrar  made  no  charge  under 
such  circumstances,  except  for  the  clerks’ 
time.  I  then  called  for  about  six  early  wills, 
and  only  one  of  the  six  could  not  be  found. 
Afterwards  I  asked  for  the  returns  of  several 
Parish  Eegisters ;  each  set  of  which  are 
well  and  substantially  bound  in  a  separate 
volume  ;  for  this  a  fee  of  tMee  shillings  and 
eight-pence  is  demanded  ;  at  York,  for  the 
production  of  a  similar  quantity  of  records, 
fifteen  pounds  is  the  price,  without  clerks’ 
fees  ;  and  at  Lincoln  it  would  be  impossible 
to  collect  them  at  all,  many  having  been  used 
to  bind  up  modern  wills,  and  for  other  such 
purposes.” 

IMr.  William  Wallace,  pleasingly  surprised 
at  the  contrast  this  Eegistry  Number  Four, 
resented  to  others  he  had  visited  and  where 
ehad  been  so  egregiously  snubbed,  determined 
to  learn  and  see  as  much  respecting  it  as 
possible.  With  this  view,  he  applied,  without 
any  other  introduction  than  his  card,  to  the 
Eegistrar  ;  whose  excellent  custom  it  was,  he 
understood,  to  be  in  attendance  daily  for 
several  hours.  At  that  time  he  was  examining 
witnesses  in  a  case  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
and  handed  the  card  to  the  bishop’s  secretary, 
who  was  also  in  official  attendance.  “  That 
gentleman,”  says  Mr.  Wallace,  “  immediately 
came  down,  and  informed  me  that  the  Bishop 
had  written  to  me,  in  answer  to  my  applica¬ 
tion,  two  dpoys  before,  giving  me  permission 
to  search,  at  reasonable  hours,  and  that  the 
Eegistrar,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  had  not 
the  slightest  objection.  1  then  asked  to  be 
shown  the  various  parts  of  the  Jbuilding,  the 
modes  of  preserving  the  records,  whiffii  re¬ 
quest  was  granted  vdthout  the  smallest 
hesitation.” 

Our  informant  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
found  the  building — which  was  raised  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  present  Eegistrar, 
since  his  appointment  in  1837 — conveniently 
divided  into  different  departments  like  the 
best  of  the  Government  offices, — each  depart¬ 
ment  legibly  indicated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inquirer,  on  the  different  doors. 

On  the  first-floor  are  the  private  offices  of 
the  Eegistrar,  of  the  bishop’s  secretary,  and  of 
other  officials  usually  connected  with  the  Ee¬ 
gistry.  That  story  is  however  chiefly  occupied 
by  a  spacious  room  for  the  examination  of  wit¬ 


nesses.  Besides  principals,  thhteen  clerks  ai’e 
employed  in  the  building  ;  whose  civility  and 
patience  were  great  enough  to  redeem  the 
rudeness  and  grasping  impatience  experienced 
at  the  other  three  Cathedral  Eegistries. 

The  manner  in  Avhich  the  recbrds  are  pre¬ 
served  at  this  Cathedral  Number  Four,  is 
spoken  of  by  our  friend  vfith  satisfaction. 
His  report  to  us  is  silent  on  rats,  wet,  mildew, 
smoke,  broken  windows,  torn  testaments,  and 
illegible  calendars.  “  Modern  wfills,”  he 
repeats,  “  are  copied  at  length  into  volumes, 
by  the  present  Eegistrar,  a  practice  which  I 
regret  is  not  adopted  at  York,  Lincoln,  Lich¬ 
field,  Winchester,  and  other  places  I  have 
visited.  If  wills  of  an  earlier  date  than  that 
of  the  eimolment  books  are  required  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  office  for  production  in  any 
Court  of  Law,  &c.,  an  examined  copy  made 
for  the  purpose,  is  deposited  in  its  place 
during  its  temporary  removal  from  the 
Eegistry.  The  principal  portion  of  the  wills 
are  deposited  in  a  dry,  but  not  a  fire-proof 
building,  in  good  repair,  called  the  Abbey 
Gateway  ;  where,  during  the  office  hours,  two 
clerks  are  constantly  kept  at  work  in  copying 
wills  that  come  in.  These  are  kept  in  boxes, 
arranged  upon  shelves  with  just  sufficient 
space  to  admit  them,  hke  drawers  ;  and  upon 
the  top  of  the  wills  is  a  sheet  of  pasteboard 
fitting  the  box,  as  a  further  protection  from 
dust.  The  wills  are  alphabetically  arranged 
in  the  boxes,  which  are  of  uniform  size,  and 
contain  more  or  less  letters  ;  the  first  box  for 
1835,  for  instance,  contains  the  wills  of  tes¬ 
tators  whose  names  commence  with  A.  or  B. 
The  wills  of  each  letter  are  placed  separately, 
and  are  divided  into  packets  of  one  month 
each,  so  that  the  exact  date  of  Probate  being 
known,  the  will  is  found  immediately.  The 
wills  are  not  rolled  up  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  but  are  kept  flat,  those  on  brief  paper 
being  only  once  more  folded  in  the  centre,  so 
as  to  form  a  foolscap  sheet.  I  think  the  plan 
well  calculated  to  secure  preservation  for  any 
length  of  time. — The  Eegistrar  performs  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  person — ^the  income  of 
which,  as  stated  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  is  about  ten 
thousand  a-year, — and  attends  regularly.” 

In  this  case  the  Eegistrar-in-Chief  is  his  oavu 
de]3uty,  and  although  his  income  is  large — 
even  after  the  great  expense  it  has  been  his 
duty  to  incur,  for  suitable  public  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  the  loss  he  has  voluntarily  sustained 
by  reducing  the  fees — yet  it  must  not  be 
wholly  grudged  to  a  gentleman  who  fulfils 
his  office  with  assiduity. 

Before  the  period  of  its  renovation,  the 
Eegistry  of  Chester  was  as  inefficient  and 
exacting  as  the  other  three  we  have  described. 
To  whom  the  merit  of  the  change  and  the 
contrast  is  really  due,  is  not  easily  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  although  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  must  necessarily  have  the  largest  share 
of  credit  for  it.  We  susj)ect,  however,  that 
the  proximate  impetus  of  the  reform  can  be 
traced  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
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see.  It  includes  the  busiest  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  and  the  most  business-like, 
practical,  and  hard-handed  examples  of  the 
English  character.  The  thorough-going  Man¬ 
chester  or  Liverpool  legatee  would  not  endure, 
beyond  a  certain  point'  and  a  certain  time,  the 
impositions,  delays,  destructions,  and  muddling 
confusion  of  the  will  offices  m  the  more  easy¬ 
going  districts.  Time  with  him  is  cash. 
AYhat  he  wants  he  must  have  at  once, 
especially  if  he  pays  for  it.  He  may  be  put 
off  once  or  twice  with  a  rotten,  illegible 
index,  or  a  “  Come  again  to-morrow  ;  ” 
but  when  he  once  sees  that  these  may  be 
obviated,  he  takes  care  to  let  there  be  no 
delay  on  his  part,  and  agitates  immediately. 
To  engage  a  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  get  up  a 
public  meeting,  is  with  him  a  matter  of  no 
more  consideration  than  scolding  his  clerk,  or 
bringing  a  creditor  to  book.  He  has  discre¬ 
dited  the  maxim  that  “  talking  is  not  doing 
and  a  constant  iteration  of  pertinent  speeches, 
ending  with  stinging  “  resolutions,”  has  been 
found  to  do  greater  feats,  to  perform  much 
greater  wonders  than  setting  ecclesiastical 
registries  in  order.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  lay  authorities  of  the  Chester  Ee- 
gistry,  having  the  dread  of  an  uncom¬ 
promising  community  before  their  eyes,  saw 
their  safety  in  renovation  ;  and,  like  sensible 
men,  made  it,  without  that  whining  sophistica¬ 
tion,  that  grim  tenacity,  with  which  abuses 
are  excused  and  clung  to,  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  absurdity,  profitableness,  and 
injustice. 


THE  DUMB  CHILD. 

She  is  my  only  girl : 

I  ask’d  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing, 

For  all  unfinish’d  was  Love’s  jewell’d  ring, 

Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl ; 

The  shade  that  Time  brought  forth  I  could  not  see; 
How  pure,  how  perfect  seem’d  the  gift  to  me ! 

Oh,  many  a  soft  old  time 
I  used  to  sing  unto  that  deaden’d  ear, 

And  suffer’d  not  the  hghtest  fbotstep  near. 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon  ; 

And  hushed  her  brothers’  laughter  while  she  lay — 
Ah,  needless  care  !  I  might  have  let  them  play  ! 

’Twas  long  ere  I  believed 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me ; 
Waited  and  watch’d  God  knows  how  patiently  ! 

How  Avillingly  deceived : 

Vain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 
And  tended  Hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh  !  if  she  could  but  hear 
For  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
To  call  me  mother,  in  the  broken  speech 
That  thrills  the  mother’s  ear  ! 

Alas  !  those  seal’d  lips  never  may  be  stirr’d 
To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel,  with  such  a  reverent  air. 

Beside  her  brothers  at  their  evening  prayer ; 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 

To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew, — 
Then  moves  her  own,  as  she  were  speaking  too. 


I ’ve  watch’d  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky. 

With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye. 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords. 
And  the  long  pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 

The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams,  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  music  to  which  Nature  moves. 

Are  wasted  melody 

To  her ;  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void ; 
While  even  Silence  hath  its  charm  destroy’d. 

Her  face  is  very  fair ; 

Her  blue  eye  beautiful ;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow,  o’er  which,  in  waves  of  gold, 
Eipples  her  shining  hair. 

Alas  !  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be. 

For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. 

Wills  He  the  mind  within 
Should  from  earth’s  Babel-clamour  be  kept  free, 
E’en  that  His  still  small  voice  and  step  might  be 
Heard  at  its  inner  shrine, 

Through  that  deep  hush  of  soul,  with  clearer  thrilll 
Then  should  I  grieve? — Omuianuring  heart  be  still ! 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense 
Of  quiet  gladness  in  her  noiseless  play. 

She  hath  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  w'ay. 

Whose  voiceless  eloquence 
Touches  all  hearts,  though  I  had  once  the  fear 
That  even  her  father  wordd  not  care  for  her. 

Thank  God  it  is  not  so  ! 

And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily. 

She  comes  and  leans  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

Oh !  at  such  times  I  know — 

By  his  full  eye  and  tones  subdued  and  mild — 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 

Not  of  all  gifts  bereft. 

Even  now.  How  could  I  say  she  did  not  speak  ! 
What  real  language  lights  her  eye  and  cheek. 

And  renders  thanks  to  Him  who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues 
For  joy  to  enter,  and  for  love  to  use. 

And  God  in  love  doth  give 
To  her  defect  a  beauty  of  its  own. 

And  we  a  deeper  tenderness  have  known 

Through  that  for  which  we  grieve. 

Yet  shall  the  seal  be  melted  from  her  ear. 

Yea,  and  my  voice  shall  fill  it — but  not  here. 

When  that  new  sense  is  given. 

What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be. 

That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody. 

Than  the  rich  songs  of  heaven, — 

To  hear  the  full-toned  anthem  swelling  round. 
While  angels  teach  the  ecstasies  of  sound  ! 


THE  WELL  OF  PEN-MOEFA. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  II. 

Nest  revived  during  the  warm  summer 
weather.  Edward  came  to  see  her,  and  stayed 
the  allotted  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  he  dared 
not  look  her  in  the  face.  She  was  indeed  a 
cripple  ;  one  leg  was  much  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  she  halted  on  a  crutch.  Her  face, 
formerly  so  brilliant  in  colour,  was  wan  and 
pale  with  suffering  ;  the  bright  roses  were 
gone,  never  to  return.  Her  large  eyes  were 
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sunk  deep  down  in  their  hollow,  cavernous 
sockets  ;  but  the  light  was  in  them  still, 
when  Edward  came.  Her  mother  dreaded 
her  returning  strength — dreaded,  yet  desired 
it  ;  for  the  heavy  burden  of  her  secret  was 
most  oppressive  at  times,  and  she  thought 
Edwarcl  was  beginning  to  weary  of  his  enforced 
attentions.  One  October  evening  she  told 
her  the  truth.  She  even  compelled  her  rebel¬ 
lious  heart  to  take  the  cold,  reasoning  side  of 
the  question  ;  and  she  told  her  child  that  her 
disabled  frame  was  a  disqualification  for  ever 
becoming  a  farmer’s 'wife.  She  spoke  hardly, 
because  her  inner  agony  and  sympathy  was 
such,  she  dared  not  tru^  herself  to  express 
the  feelings  that  were  rending  her.  But 
Nest  turned  away  from  cold  reason ;  she 
revolted  from  her  mother  ;  she  revolted  from 
the  world.  She  bound  her  sorrow  tight  up 
in  her  breast,  to  corrode  and  fester  there. 

Night  after  night,  her  mother  heard  her 
cries  and  moans — ^more  pitiful,  by  far,  than 
those  wrung  from  her  by  bodily  pain  a  year 
before  ;  and,  night  after  night,  if  her  mother 
spoke  to  soothe,  she  proudly  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  pain  but  what  was  physical,  and 
consequent  upon  her  accident. 

“  If  she  would  but  open  her  sore  heart  to 
me — to  me,  her  mother,”  Eleanor  wailed 
forth  in  prayer  to  God,  I  would  be  content. 
Once  it  was  enough  to  have  my  Nest  all  my 
own.  Then  came  love,  and  I  knew  it  would 
never  be  as  before  ;  and  then  I  thought  the 
grief  I  felt,  when  Edward  spoke  to  me,  was 
as  sharp  a  sorrow  as  could  be  ;  but  this  pre¬ 
sent  grief.  Oh  Lord,  my  God,  is  worst  of  all ; 
and  Thou  only.  Thou,  canst  help  !  ” 

When  Nest  grew  as  strong  as  she  was  ever 
likely  to  be  on  earth,  she  was  anxious  to  have 
as  much  labour  as  she  could  bear.  She  would 
not  allow  her  mother  to  spare  her  anything. 
Hard  work — bodily  fatigue — she  seemed  to 
crave.  She  was  glad  when  she  was  stunned 
by  exhaustion  into  a  dull  insensibility  of  feel¬ 
ing.  She  was  almost  fierce  when  her  mother, 
in  those  first  months  of  convalescence,  per¬ 
formed  the  household  tasks  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  hers  ;  but  she  shrank  from  going 
out  of  dooi's.  Her  mother  thought  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  expose  her  changed  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  neighbours’  remarks  ;  but  Nest 
was  not  afraid  of  that ;  she  was  afraid  of 
their  pity,  as  being  one  deserted  and  cast  of. 
If  Eleanor  gave  way  before  her  daughter’s 
imperiousness,  and  sat  by  while  Nest  ^‘tore  ” 
about  her  work  with  the  vehemence  of  a 
bitter  heart,  Eleanor  could  have  cried,  but 
she  durst  not ;  tears,  or  any  mark  of  commi¬ 
seration,  irritated  the  crippled  girl  so  much, 
she  even  drew  away  from  caresses.  Every¬ 
thing  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  been  before  she 
had  kno^vn  Edward ;  and  so  it  did,  outwardly ; 
but  they  trod  carefully,  as  if  the  ground  on 
which  they  moved  was  hollow — deceptive. 
There  was  no  more  careless  ease  ;  every  word 
was  guarded,  and  every  action  planned.  It 
was  a  dreary  life  to  both.  Once,  Eleanor 


brought  in  a  little  baby,  a  neighbour’s  child, 
to  try  and  tempt  Nest  out  of  herself,  by  her 
old  love  of  children.  Nest’s  pale  face  flushed 
as  she  saw  the  innocent  child  in  her  mother’s 
arms  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  she  made  as  if  she 
would  have  taken  it ;  but  then,  she  turned 
away,  and  hid  her  face  behind  her  apron,  and 
murmured,  ‘‘  I  shall  never  have  a  child  to  lie 
in  my  breast,  and  call  me  mother  !  ”  In  a 
minute  she  arose,  with  compressed  and  tight¬ 
ened  lips,  and  went  about  her  household 
work,  without  her  noticing  the  cooing  baby 
again,  till  Mrs.  Gwynn,  heart-sick  at  the 
failure  of  her  little  plan,  took  it  back  to  its 
parents. 

One  day  the  news  ran  through  Pen-Morfa 
that  Edward  Williams  was  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Eleanor  had  long  expected  this  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  came  upon  her  like  no  new  thing  ; 
but  it  was  the  filling-up  of  her  cup  of  woe. 
She  could  not  tell  Nest.  She  sat  listlessly  in 
the  house,  and  dreaded  that  each  neighbour 
who  came  in  would  speak  about  the  milage 
news.  At  last,  some  one  did.  Nest  looked 
round  from  her  employment,  and  talked  of 
the  event  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  curiosity  as 
to  the  particulars,  which  made  her  informant 
go  away,  and  tell  others  that  Nest  had  quite 
left  ofi'  caring  for  Edward  Williams.  But 
when  the  door  was  shut,  and  Eleanor  and 
she  were  left  alone.  Nest  came  and  stood 
before  her  wneping  mother  like  a  stern 
accuser. 

Mother,  why  did  not  you  let  me  die  ? 
Why  did  you  keep  me  alive  for  this  ?  ” 
Eleanor  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  her  arms 
out  towards  her  girl.  Nest  turned  away,  and 
Eleanor  cried  aloud  in  her  soreness  of  spirit. 
Nest  came  again. 

“Mother,  I  was  wrong.  You  did  your 
best.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  I  am  so  hard 
and  cold.  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  w'as  a 
girl,  and  had  a  feehng  heart.” 

“Don’t  speak  so,  my  child.  God  has 
afflicted  you  sore,  and  your  hardness  of  heart 
is  but  for  a  time.  Wait  a  little.  Don’t 
reproach  yourself,  my  poor  Nest.  I  under¬ 
stand  your  ways.  I  don’t  mind  them,  love. 
The  feeling  heart  will  come  back  to  you  in 
time.  Anyways,  don’t  think  you  ’I’e  grieving 
me,  because,  love,  that  may  sting  you  when 
I ’m  gone  ;  and  I ’m  not  grieved,  my  darling. 
Most  times  we  ’re  very  cheerful,  I  think.” 

After  this,  mother  and  child  were  drawn 
more  together.  But  Eleanor  had  received 
her  death  from  these  sorrowful,  hurrying 
events.  She  did  not  conceal  the  truth  from 
herself;  nor  did  she  pray  to  live,  as  some 
months  ago  she  had  done,  for  her  child’s  sake  ; 
she  had  found  out  that  she  had  no  power  to 
console  the  poor  wounded  heart.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  her  prayers  had  been  of  no  avail ; 
and  then  she  blamed  herself  for  this  thought. 

There  are  many  Methodist  preachers  in  this 
part  of  Wales.  There  was  a  certain  old  man, 
named  David  Hughes,  who  was  held  in 
peculiar  reverence  because  he  had  known  the 
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great  John  Wesley.  He  had  been  captain  of 
a  Caernarvon  slate-vessel ;  he  had  traded  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  had  seen  strange 
sights.  In  those  early  days  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  he  had  lived  without  God  in  the 
world ;  but  he  went  to  mock  John  Wesley, 
and  was  converted  by  the  white-haired 
patriarch,  and  remained  to  pray.  After- 
wai'ds  he  became  one  of  the  earnest,  self- 
denying,  much-abused  band  of  itinerant 
preachers,  who  went  forth  under  Wesley’s 
direction  to  spread  abroad  a  more  earnest  and 
practical  sjririt  of  religion.  His  rambles  and 
travels  were  of  use  to  him.  They  extended 
bis  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
men  are  sometimes  placed,  and  enlarged  his 
sympathy  wdth  the  tried  and  tempted.  His 
j  sympathy,  combined  with  the  thoughtful 
experience  of  fourscore  years,  made  him 
cognisant  of  many  of  the  strange  secrets  of 
humanity  ;  and  w'hen  younger  preachers 
upbraided  the  hard  hearts  they  met  with, 
and  despaired  of  the  sinners,  he  “suffered 
long,  and  was  kind.” 

Wlien  Eleanor  Gwynn  lay  low  on  her 
death-bed,  David  Hughes  came  to  Pen-Morfa. 
He  knew  her  history,  and  sought  her  out. 
To  him  she  imparted  the  feelings  I  have 
j  described. 

“  I  have  lost  my  faith,  David.  The  tempter 
has  come,  and  I  have  yielded.  I  doubt  if  my 
prayers  have  been  heard.  Day  and  night 
have  I  prayed  that  I  might  comfort  my  child 
in  her  great  sorrow  ;  but  God  has  not  heard 
me.  She  has  turned  away  from  me,  and 
refused  my  poor  love.  I  wish  to  die  now ; 
but  I  have  lost  my  faith,  and  have  no  more 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  going  to  God. 
What  must  I  do,  David  ?  ” 

She  hung  upon  his  answer ;  and  it  was 
long  in  coming. 

!  “  I  am  weary  of  eaidli,”  said  she,  mourn- 

i  fully,  “and  can  I  find  rest  in  death  even, 

leaving  my  child  desolate  and  broken-hearted  ?  ” 
j  “  Eleanor,”  said  David,  “  where  you  go,  all 
things  will  be  made  clear  ;  and  you  will  learn 
to  thank  God  for  the  end  of  what  now  seems 
grievous  and  heavy  to  be  borne.  Do  you 
think  your  agony  has  been  greater  than 
the  aw’ful  agony  in  the  Garden — or  yoim 
prayers  more  earnest  than  that  which  He 
prayed  in  that  hour  when  the  great  drops  of 
blood  ran  down  his  face  like  sweat  ?  We 
know  that  God  heard  Him,  although  no 
answer  came  to  Him  through  the  dread 
silence  of  that  night.  God’s  times  are  not 
our  times.  I  have  lived  eighty  and  one  years, 
and  never  yet  have  I  known  an  earnest  prayer 
fall  to  the  ground  unheeded.  In  an  unknown 
way,  and  when  no  one  looked  for  it,  may  be, 
the  answer  came  ;  a  fuller,  more  satisfying 
answer  than  heart  could  conceive  of,  although 
it  might  be  different  to  what  was  expected. 
Sister,  you  are  going  where  in  His  light  you 
will  see  light ;  you  will  leani  there  that  in 
very  faitliMhiess  he  has  afflicted  you  !  ” 

“  Go  on — you  strengthen  me,”  said  she. 


After  David  Hughes  left  that  day,  Eleanor 
was  calm  as  one  already  dead,  and  past  mortal 
strife.  Nest  was  awed  by  the  change.  No 
more  passionate  weeping — no  more  sorrow  in 
the  voice ;  though  it  w’^as  low  and  weak,  it 
sounded  with  a  sweet  composure.  Her  last, 
look  was  a  smile  ;  her  last  word  a  blessing. 

Nest,  tearless,  streeked  the  poor  worn 
body.  She  laid  a  plate  with  salt  upon  it  on 
the  breast,  and  lighted  candles  for  the  head 
and  feet.  It  was  an  old  Welsh  custom  ;  but 
when  David  Hughes  came  in,  the  sight 
carried  him  back  to  the  time  when  he  had 
seen  the  chapels  in  some  old  Catholic  cathe¬ 
dral,  Nest  sat  gazing  on  the  dead  with  dry, 
hot  eyes. 

“  She  is  dead,”  said  David,  solenmly,  “  she 
died  in  Christ,  Let  us  bless  God,  my  child. 
He  giveth  and  He  taketh  away  !  ” 

“  She  is  dead,”  said  Nest,  “  my  mother  is 
dead.  No  one  loves  me  now.” 

She  spoke  as  if  she  were  thiiffling  aloud, 
for  she  did  not  look  at  David,  or  ask  him  to 
be  seated. 

“No  one  loves  you  now ?  No  human 
creature,  you  mean.  You  are  not  yet  fit  to 
be  spoken  to  concerning  God’s  infinite  love. 
I,  like  you,  will  speak  of  love  for  human 
creatures.  I  tell  you,  if  no  one  loves  you,  it 
is  time  for  you  to  begin  to  love.”  He  spoke 
almost  severely  (if  David  Hughes  ever  did)  ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  repelled  by  her 
hard  rejection  of  her  mother’s  tenderness, 
about  which  the  neighbours  had  told  bim. 

“  Begin  to  love  !  ”  said  she,  her  eyes  flash¬ 
ing.  “  Have  I  not  loved  ?  Old  man,  you  are 
dim  and  worn-out.  You  do  not  remember 
what  love  is,”  She  spoke  with  a  scornful 
kind  of  pitying  endurance.  “  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  have  loved,  by  telling  you  the  change 
it  has  wrought  in  me.  I  was  once  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Nest  Gwjmn  ;  I  am  now  a  cripple,  a 
poor,  wan-faced  cripple,  old.  before  my  time. 
That  is  a  change  ;  at  least  people  think  so.” 
She  paused,  and  then  spoke  lower.  “I  tell 
you,  David  Hughes,  that  outward  change  is 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  change  in  my 
nature  caused  by  the  love  I  have  felt — and 
have  had  rejected.  I  was  gentle  once,  and  if 
you  spoke  a  tender  word,  my  heart  came 
towards  you  as  natural  as  a  little  child  goes 
to  its  mammy.  I  never  spoke  roughly,  even 
to  the  dumb  creatures,  for  I  had  a  kind 
feeling  for  ail.  Of  late  (since  I  loved,  old 
man),  I  have  been  cruel  in  my  thoughts  to 
every  one.  I  have  turned  away  from  tender¬ 
ness  Mutli  bitter  indifierence.  Listen  !  ”  she 
spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “  I  wiU  own  it. 
I  have  spoken  hardly  to  her,”  pointing 
towards  the  corpse.  “  Her  who  was  ever 
patient,  and  full  of  love  for  me.  She  cUd  not 
know,”  she  muttered,  “  she  is  gone  to  the 
grave  without  knowing,  how  I  loved  her — 
I  had  such  strange,  mad,  stubborn  pride 
in  me.” 

“  Come  back,  mother  i  Come  back,”  said 
she,  crying  wildly  to  the  still,  solemn  corpse ; 
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“come  back  as  a  spirit  or  a  ghost — only 
come  back,  that  I  may  tell  you  how  I  have 
loved  you.” 

But  the  dead  never  come  back. 

The  passionate  adjuration  ended  in  tears — 
the  first  she  had  shed.  When  they  ceased,  or 
were  absorbed  into  long  quivering  sobs,  David 
knelt  down.  Nest  did  not  kneel,  but  bowed 
her  head.  He  prayed,  while  his  own  tears 
fell  fast.  He  rose  up.  They  were  both  calm. 

“  Nest,”  said  he,  “  your  love  has  been  the 
love  of  youth ;  passionate,  wild,  natural  to 
youth.  Henceforward  you  must  love  like 
Christ ;  without  thought  of  self,  or  wish  for 
return.  You  must  take  the  sick  and  the 
weary  to  your  heart  and  love  them.  That 
love  will  lift  you  up  above  the  storms  of  the 
world  into  God’s  owni  peace.  The  very  ve¬ 
hemence  of  your  nature  proves  that  you  are 
capable  of  this.  I  do  not  pity  you.  You  do 
yot  require  pity.  You  are  powerful  enough 
to  trample  down  your  own  sorrows  into  a 
blessing  for  others  ;  and  to  others  you  will  be 
a  blessing  ;  I  see  it  before  you  ;  I  see  in  it 
the  answer  to  your  mother’s  prayer.” 

The  old  man’s  dim  eyes  glittered  as  if  they 
saw  a  vision  ;  the  fire-light  sprang  up  and 
glinted  on  his  long  white  hair.  Nest  was 
awed  as  if  she  saw  a  prophet,  and  a  prophet  he 
was  to  her. 

When  next  David  Hughes  came  to  Pen- 
Morfa,  he  asked  about  Nest  Gwynn,  with  a 
hovering  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  The  inn- 
folk  told  him  she  was  living  still  in  the 
cottage,  which  was  now  her  own. 

“  But  would  you  believe  it,  David,”  said 
Mrs.  Thomas,  “  she  has  gone  and  taken  Mary 
Williams  to  live  with  her  ?  You  remember 
Mary  Williams,  I ’m  sure.” 

No  !  David  Hughes  remembered  no  Mary 
Williams  at  Pen-Morfa. 

“You  must  have  seen  her,  for  I  know 
you’ve  called  at  Thomas  Griflaths’,  where  the 
parish  boarded  her  ?  ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  the  half  witted-woman — 
the  poor  crazy  creature  !  ” 

“  But  I  do !  ”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

“  I  have  seen  her  sure  enough,  but  I  never 
thought  of  learning  her  name.  And  Nest 
Gwynn  has  taken  her  to  live  with  her.” 

“Yes!  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you. 
She  might  have  had  many  a  decent  girl  for 
companion.  My  own ‘niece,  her  that  is  an 
orphan,  would  have  gone  and  been  thankful. 
Besides,  Mary  Williams  is  a  regular  savage 
at  times  ;  John  Griffiths  says  there  were  days 
when  he  used  to  beat  her  till  she  howled 
again,  and  yet  she  would  not  do  as  he  told 
her.  Nay,  once,  he  says,  if  he  had  not  seen 
her  eyes  glare  like  a  wild  beast,  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  table  where  she  had  taken 
shelter,  and  got  pretty  quickly  out  of  her  way, 
she  would  have  flown  upon  him  and  throttled 
him.  He  gave  Nest  fair  warning  of  what 
she  must  expect,  and  he  thinks  some  day  she 
will  be  found  murdered.” 

David  Hughes  thought  awhile.  “How 


came  Nest  to  take  her  to  live  with  her  I” 
ci/Skcci  li0 

“  Well !  Folk  say  John  Griffiths  did  not 
give  her  enough  to  eat.  Half-wits,  they  tell 
me,  take  more  to  feed  them  than  others,  and 
Eleanor  Gwynn  had  given  her  oat -cake  and 
porridge  a  time  or  two,  and  most  likely 
spoken  kindly  to  her  (you  know  Eleanor  spoke  • 
kind  to  all),  so  some  months  ago,  when  John 
Griffiths  had  been  beating  her,  and  keeping 
her  without  food  to  try  and  tame  her,  she  ran 
away  and  came  to  Nest’s  cottage  in  the  dead 
of  night,  all  shivering  and  starved,  for  she 
did  not  know  Eleanor  was  dead,  and  thought 
to  meet  with  kindness  from  her,  I ’ve  no 
doubt ;  and  Nest  remembered  how  her  mother 
used  to  feed  and  comfort  the  poor  idiot,  and 
made  her  some  gruel,  and  wrapped  her  up  by 
the  fire.  And  in  the  morning  when  John 
Griffiths  came  in  search  of  Mary,  he  found  her 
with  Nest,  and  Mary  wailed  so  piteously  at 
the  sight  of  him,  that  Nest  went  to  the  parish 
officers  and  offered  to  take  her  to  board  with 
her  for  the  same  money  they  gave  to  him. 
John  says  he  was  right  glad  to  be  off  his 
bargain.” 

David  Hughes  knew  there  was  a  kind  of 
remorse  which  sought  relief  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  most  difficult  and  repugnant 
tasks.  He  thought  he  could  understand  how, 
in  her  bitter  repentence  for  her  conduct 
towards  her  mother.  Nest  had  taken  in  the 
first  helpless  creature  that  came  seeking  shelter 
in  her  name.  It  was  not  what  he  would  have 
chosen,  but  he  knew  it  was  God  that  had  sent 
the  poor  wandering  idiot  there. 

He  went  to  see  Nest  the  next  morning. 
As  he  drew  near  the  cottage — it  was  summer 
time,  and  the  doors  and  vdndows  were  all 
open — he  heard  an  angry,  passionate  kind  of 
sound  that  was  scarcely  human.  That  sound 
prevented  his  approach  from  being  heard  ; 
and  standing  at  the  threshold,  he  saw  poor 
Mary  "Williams  pacing  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  some  wild  mood.  Nest,  cripple  as 
she  was,  was  walking  with  her,  speaking  low 
soothing  words,  till  the  pace  was  slackened, 
and  time  and  breathing  was  given  to  put  her 
arm  around  the  crazy  woman’s  neck,  and 
soothe  her  by  this  tender  caress  into  the 
quiet  luxury  of  tears  ;  tears  which  give 
the  hot  brain  relief.  Then  David  Hughes 
came  in.  His  first  words,  as  he  took  ofi*  liis 
hat,  standing  on  the  lintel,  were — “  The  peace 
of  God  be  upon  this  house.”  Neither  he  nor 
Nest  recurred  to  the  past  ;  though  solemn 
recollections  filled  their  minds.  Before  he 
went,  all  three  knelt  and  prayed ;  for,  as 
Nest  told  him,  some  mysterious  influence  of 
peace  came  over  the  poor  half-wit’s  mind 
when  she  heard  the  holy  words  of  prayer ; 
and  often  when  she  felt  a  paroxysm  coming 
on,  she  would  kneel  and  repeat  a  homily 
rapidly  over,  as  if  it  were  a  charm  to  scare 
away  the  Demon  in  possession ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  control  over  herself  requisite 
for  this  effort  was  enough  to  dispel  the 
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!  fluttering  burst.  When  David  rose  up  to  go, 
lie  drew  Nest  to  the  door. 

“  You  are  not  afraid,  my  child  ?”  asked  he. 

“No,”  she  replied.  “She  is  often  very 
good  and  quiet.  When  she  is  not,  I  can  bear 
it.” 

“  I  shall  see  your  face  on  earth  no  more  ;” 
said  he.  “  God  bless  you  !  ”  He  went  on 
his  way.  Not  many  weeks  after,  David 
Hughes  was  borne  to  his  grave. 

The  doors  of  Nest’s  heart  were  opened — 
opened  wide  by  the  love  she  grew  to  feel  for 
crazy  Mary,  so  helpless,  so  friendless,  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  her.  Mary  loved  her  back 
again,  as  a  dumb  animal  loves  its  blind  master. 
It  was  happiness  enough  to  be  near  her.  In 
general  she  was  only  too  glad  to  do  what  she 
was  bidden  by  Nest.  But  there  were  times 
when  Mary  was  overpowered  by  the  glooms 
and  fancies  of  her  poor  disordered  brain. 
Fearful  times  !  No  one  knew  how  fearful. 
On  those  days.  Nest  warned  the  little  children 
who  loved  to  come  and  play  around  her,  that 
they  must  not  visit  the  house.  The  signal 
was  a  piece  of  white  linen  hung  out  of  a  side- 
window.  On  those  days  the  sorrowful  and 
sick  waited  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  Nest’s 
lame  approach.  But  what  she  had  to  endure 
was  only  known  to  God,  for  she  never  com¬ 
plained.  If  she  had  given  up  the  charge  of 
Mary,  or  if  the  neighbours  had  risen  out  of 
love  and  care  for  her  life,  to  compel  such  a 
step,  she  knew  what  hard  curses  and  blows — 
what  starvation  and  misery,  would  await  the 
poor  creature. 

She  told  of  Mary’s  docility,  and  her  affec¬ 
tion,  and  her  innocent  little  sayings  ;  but  she 
never  told  the  details  of  the  occasional  days 
of  wild  disorder,  and  driving  insanity. 

Nest  grew  old  before  her  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  accident.  She  knew  that  she 
was  as  old  at  fifty  as  many  are  at  seventy. 
She  knew  it  partly  by  the  vividness  with 
which  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  her 
youth  came  back  to  her  mind,  while  the 
events  of  yesterday  were  dim  and  forgotten. 
She  dreamt  of  her  girlhood  and  youth.  In 
sleep  she  was  once  more  the  beautiful  Nest 
Gwynn,  the  admired  of  all  beholders,  the 
light-hearted  girl,  beloved  by  her  mother. 
Little  circumstances  conaected  with  those 
early  days,  forgotten  since  the  very  time  when 
they  occurred,  came  back  to  her  mind,  in  her 
waking  hours.  She  had  a  scar  on  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  when  she  was  a  child ; 
it  had  not  pained  her  since  the  first  two  days 
after  the  accident ;  but  now  it  began  to  hurt 
her  slightly  ;  and  clear  in  her  ears  was  the 
crackling  sound  of  the  treacherous,  rending 
wood  ;  distinct  before  her  rose  the  presence 

her  mother  tenderly  binding  up  the  wound. 
With  these  remembrances  came  a  longing 
desire  to  see  the  beautiful  fatal  well,  once 
more  before  her  death.  She  had  never  gone 
so  far  since  the  day  when,  by  her  fall  there, 
she  lost  love,  and  hope,  and  her  bright  glad 


youth.  She  yearned  to  look  upon  its  waters 
once  again.  This  desire  waxed  as  her  life 
waxed.  She  told  it  to  poor  crazy  Mary. 

“  Mary !  ”  said  she,  “  I  want  to  go  to  the 
Bock  Well.  If  you  will  help  me,  I  can 
manage  it.  There  used  to  be  many  a  stone  in 
the  Dol  Mawr  on  which  I  could  sit  and  rest. 
We  will  go  to-morrow  morning  before  folks 
are  astir.” 

Mary  answered  briskly,  “  Up,  up  !  To  the 
Bock  Well !  Mary  will  go.  Mary  vdll  go.” 
All  day  long  she  kept  muttering  to  herself, 
“Mary  will  go.” 

Nest  had  the  happiest  dream  that  night. 
Her  mother  stood  beside  her — not  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  the  bright  glory  of  a  blessed  spirit. 
And  Nest  was  no  longer  young — neither  was 
she  old — they  reckon  not  by  days,  nor  years 
where  she  was  gone  to  dwell  ;  ”  and  her 
mother  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her  with  a 
calm  glad  look  of  welcome.  She  awoke  ;  the 
woodlark  was  singing  in  the  near  copse — the 
little  birds  were  astir,  and  rustling  in  their 
leafy  nests.  Nest  arose,  and  called  Mary. 
The  two  set  out  through  the  quiet  lane.  They 
went  along  slowly  and  silently.  With  many 
a  pause  they  crossed  the  broad  Dol  Mawr  ; 
and  carefully  descended  the  sloping  stones,  on 
which  no  trace  remained  of  the  hundreds  of 
feet  that  had  passed  over  them  since  Nest 
was  last  there.  The  clear  water  sparkled  and 
quivered  in  the  early  sun-light,  the  shadows 
of  the  birch-leaves  were  stirred  on  the  ground ; 
the  ferns — Nest  could  have  believed  that  they 
were  the  very  same  ferns  which  she  had  seen 
thirty  years  before,  hung  wet  and  dripping 
where  the  water  over-flowed  —  a  thrush 
chanted  matins  from  a  holly  bush  near — and 
the  running  stream  made  a  low,  soft,  sweet 
accompaniment.  All  was  the  same  ;  Nature 
was  as  fresh  and  young  as  ever.  It  might 
have  been  yesterday  that  Edward  Williams 
had  overtaken  her,  and  told  her  his  love — the 
thought  of  his  words — his  handsome  looks — 
(he  was  a  grey  hard-featured  man  by  this 
time),  and  then  she  recalled  the  fatal  wintry 
morning  when  joy  and  youth  had  fled  ;  and 
as  she  remembered  that  faintness  of  pain,  a 
new,  a  real  faintness — no  echo  of  the  memory 
— came  over  her.  She  leant  her  back  against  a 
rock,  without  a  moan  or  sigh,  and  died  !  She 
found  immortality  by  the  well  side,  instead  of 
her  fragile  perishing  youth.  She  was  so  calm 
and  placid  that  Mary  (who  had  been  dipping 
her  fingers  in  the  well,  to  see  the  waters  drop 
off  in  the  gleaming  sun-light),  thought  she 
was  asleep,  and  for  some  time  continued  her 
amusement  in  silence.  At  last  she  turned, 
and  said, 

“  Mary  is  tired.  Mary  wants  to  go  home.” 
Nest  did  not  speak,  though  the  idiot  repeated 
her  plaintive  words.  She  stood  and  looked 
till  a  strange  terror  came  over  her — a  terror 
too  mysterious  to  be  borne. 

“  Mistress,  wake  !  Mistress,  wake  !  ”  she 
said,  wildly,  shaking  the  form. 

But  Nest  did  not  awake.  And  the  first 
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person  who  came  to  the  well  that  morning 
found  crazy  Mary  sitting,  awe-struck,  by  the 
poor  dead  Nest.  They  had  to  get  the  poor 
creature  away  by  force,  before  they  could 
remove  the  body. 

Mary  is  in  Tr^-Madoc  workhouse  ;  they 
treat  her  i3retty  kindly,  and  in  general  she  is 
good  and  tractable.  Occasionally  the  old  par¬ 
oxysms  come  on ;  and  for  a  time  she  is 
unmanageable.  But  some  one  thought  of 
speaking  to  her  about  Nest.  She  stood  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  name  ;  and  since  then,  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  see  what  efforts  she  makes  to 
curb  her  insanity  ;  and  when  the  dread  time 
is  past,  she  creeps  up  to  the  matron,  and  says, 
“  Mary  has  tried  to  be  good.  Will  God  let 
her  go  to  Nest  now  ?  ” 


CHIPS. 


THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION  IN  THE  LxiST 
CENTUKY. 

We  slice  the  following  ^^Chip”  out  of  the 
“  Universal  Magazine  ”  for  1775.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  condition  of  the  Sabbath  question 
in  Boston,  America,  about  that  time  ; — 

Some  years  ago,  a  Commander  of  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  being  stationed  at 
this  place,  had  orders  to  cruise,  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  protect  our  trade,  and  dis¬ 
tress  the  enemy.  It  happened  unluckily  that 
he  returned  from  one  of  his  cruises  on  a 
Sunday ;  and,  as  he  had  left  his  lady  at 
Boston,  the  moment  she  had  heard  of  the 
ship’s  arrival,  she  hasted  down  to  the  water’s 
side,  in  order  to  receive  him.  The  Captain, 
on  landing,  embraced  her  with  tenderness 
and  affection  :  this,  as  there  were  many  spec¬ 
tators  by,  gave  great  offence,  and  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  act  of  indecency  and  a  flagrant 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  next  day, 
therefore,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Magistrates,  who,  with  many  severe  rebukes 
and  pious  exhortations,  ordered  him  to  be 
publicly  whipped.  The  Captain  stifled  his 
indignation  and  resentment  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and,  as  the  punishment,  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  it,  was  not  attended  with  any  great 
degree  of  ignominy  or  disgrace,  he  mixed 
with  the  best  company,  was  well  received  by 
them,  and  they  were  apparently  good  friends. 

At  length  the  time  of  the  station  expired, 
and  he  was  recalled.  He  went,  therefore, 
with  seeming  concern,  to  take  leave  of  his 
worthy  friends ;  and,  that  they  might  spend 
one  happy  day  together  before  theu*  final 
separation,  he  invited  the  principal  Magis¬ 
trates  and  select  men  to  dine  with  him  on 
board  his  ship  upon  the  day  of  his  departure. 
They  accepted  the  invitation,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  joyous  and  convivial  than  the 
entertainment  which  he  gave  them.  At  length 
the  fatal  moment  arrived  that  Avas  to  separate 
them  :  the  anchor  was  a-peak,  the  sails  were 
unfurled,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
signal  to  get  under  way.  The  Captain,  after 


taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  worthy 
friends,  accompanied  them  upon  deck,  where 
the  boatsAAMn  and  crew  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  them.  He  there  thanked  them  afresh 
for  the  civilities  they  had  shown  him,  of  which, 
he  said,  he  should  retain  an  eternal  remem¬ 
brance,  and  to  which  he  wished  it  had  been  in 
his  poAver  to  have  made  a  more  adequate 
return.  One  point  of  civility  only  remained 
to  be  adjusted  between  them,  Avhicli,  as  it  Avas 
in  his  power,  so  he  meant  most  justly  to 
recompense  to  them.  He  then  reminded 
them  of  what  had  passed,  and,  ordering  the 
crew  to  pinion  them,  had  them  brought  one 
by  one  to  the  gang-way,  where  the  Boatswain 
with  a  cat  of  nine  tails,  laid  on  the  back  of 
each  forty  stripes  save  one.  They  were  then, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  creAV, 
shoved  into  their  boats  ;  and  the  Captain, 
immediately  getting  under  way,  sailed  for 
England. 


LIFE  IN  AN  ESTANCIA. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

I  AM  as  thoroughly  cut  off  from  my  kindred, 
in  this  Buenos  Ayrean  Estancia,  as  it  is  Avell 
possible  for  me  to  be  ;  and  living  as  it  were 
alone  among  a  set  of  beings,  whose  language, 
manners,  and  features  are  so  different  from 
those  Avith  whom  I  was  Avont  to  associate  in 
my  youth,  Avhen  I  looked  back  to  thirty  years 
ago,  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  translated 
to  another  Avorld.  My  dress  too,  differing  in 
quality  only  from  that  of  the  herdsmen  and 
shepherds,  in  fashion  is  quite  the  same.  Were 
I  to  accompany  the  High-Sherifl’  on  Assize 
Saturday,  I  should  a,ttract  more  notice  than 
either  the  Sheriff  or  the  Judge.  With  my 
silver  spurs,  weighing  between  tAvo  and  three 
pounds,  my  saddle  accoutrements,  so  different 
to  an  English  gentleman’s,  my  cotton  trousers 
made  wide  as  those  of  the  Cossacks,  my 
waist-cloth  and  riding -belt,  my  long  knife, 
twelve  inches  in  the  blade,  should  I  present 
myself  in  our  old  town,  the  Antiquarian 
Society  would  clap  me  into  the  castle,  and 
say  that  I  had  come  over  Avith  William  the 
Conqueror. 

This  is  Easter  Sunday,  and  I  suppose  at 
the  Forth,  the  stalls  and  shows  Avill  be  all  set 
out  ;  the  roundabouts,  the  lads  with  their 
dyed  eggs,  and  the  Gevedy  men  with  their 
baskets  full  of  gingerbread,  all  in  motion. 
When  shall  I  see  the  old  place  again,  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer.  It  is  quite  as  un¬ 
certain  when  I  shall  see  Buenos  Ayres.  I  am 
so  happy  in  the  Pamjias,  and  enjoy  such  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  that  even  the  Avish  to  leave 
them  seldom  enters  into  my  mind..  In  my 
rides  my  dogs  accompany  me,  and  afford  me 
plenty  of  sport ;  they  chase  the  fox,  deer,  and 
all  the  wild  animals  that  cross  their  path. 
One  brings  me  an  armadillo  in  her  mouth, 
and  if  I  am  armadillo  hungry,  I  carry  it  with 
me  and  eat  it  for  supper.  Sometimes  they 
come  upon  the  scent  of  a  panther,  or  the 
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puma  ;  but  to  these  I  give  a  wide  berth,  and 
press  onward.  My  dogs  are  of  all  breeds  and 
sizes.  I  have  Lion,  Wolf,  and  Hector,  Robert 
Tyke,  and  Richard  Turpin.  The  females  are 
Juno,  Vixen,  Rose,  and  Bess,  the  others  are 
all  Spanish  names.  The  viscachas  that  burrow 
in  the  earth,  the  nutua  that  inhabit  the  lake, 
all  come  in  for  their  share  with  the  tykes. 
The  old  bulls  that  have  retired  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  and  sought  some  seques¬ 
tered  part  of  the  estate  to  wind  up  a  “  youth 
of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease,”  afford  especial 
amusement  to  the  scamps,  surrounding  him 
on  all  sides  ;  one  holding  on  by  the  tail,  three 
or  four  at  his  head,  and  the  others  at  his 
heels,  he  has  no  chance  but  to  take  to  the 
water,  and  stand  in  the  lake  until  they  are 
compelled  to  retire,  and  leave  him  alone  in 
his  solitude.  They  know  where  to  find  these 
old  gentlemen,  and  they  scour  along  to  cut 
the  bull  from  the  lake,  and  assail  him,  as  the 
men  call  it,  “ de  reta  guardia”  or,  in  plain 
English,  from  the  rear. 

There  are  many  incidents  occurring  here 
to  relieve  what  you  may  think  the  monotony 
of  my  life.  I  will  describe  one  : — 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  started  from 
the  Vigilante,  where  I  had  passed  the  night. 
It' was  about  sunrise,  and  at  that  hour  the 
Pampas  are  delightful.  In  a  favourable 
season,  the  scented  trefoil  reaches  to  the 
horse’s  knees.  Covered  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  and  laden  with  the  dew  of  the 
moruing,  it  reminds  me  of  the  clover  fields  of 
cultivated  England.  The  animals  all  fat ;  the 
land  covered  with  cattle  ;  hundreds  of  young 
calves  by  the  side  of  their  mothers  ;  the 
gambols  of  the  sportive  foals  in  the  manddas  ; 
all  seems  health,  increase,  and  conteiitment. 
As  I  rode  towards  the  Estancia,  I  approached 
two  herds  of  mares,  the  leaders  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  conference,  and  I  was  induced 
to  think  there  was  discord  between  them. 
They  now  joined  their  nostrils  close  together, 
then  separated  ;  and,  from  the  position  of 
their  ears,  I  judged  that  no  arrangement  had 
been  come  to.  They  were  lx)th  what  we  call 
manddas  cdzdda^  (wild),  and  both  horses,  they 
had  founded  their  own  fiimilies  by  cutting  off 
young  mares  from  other  herds.  Neither  of 
them  was  known  to  me,  and  consequently 
had  not  been  “  regularly  appointed  ;  ”  on  a 
sudden  one  of  the  horses  bolted  into  the  other 
herd  (he  was  a  jet  black)  and,  with  his  ears 
aback,  and  nose  to  the  ground,  he  singled  out 
a  young  mare,  and  carried  her  off.  In  a 
moment  to  the  rescue  off  went  the  other 
horse,  and  a  fierce  contest  was  the  result. 
First  fastening  with  their  teeth  upon  the 
crest  of  the  neck  or  the  withers  ;  now,  both, 
as  it  were,  in  the  air,  on  their  hind-legs  ; 
then  the  heavy  blows  upon  the  ribs,  given 
with  both  heels ;  they  were  presently  bleeding 
from  the  neck  to  the  shoulders,  the  sweat 
running  from  them  as  if  a  pail  of  water  had 
been  tlirown  over  them.  Whilst  this  was 
going  on,  one  of  the  manadas  liad  been  taken 


off,  unobserved  by  the  black  horse,  and  was 
out  of  sight  before  he  discovered  his  loss. 
He  immediately  quitted  the  combat,  and 
started  off  in  search  of  his  family.  He  came 
in  the  direction  I  was  passing,  and  my  horse 
immediately  winced,  and  showed  symptoms 
of  alarm,  so  much  so  that  I  dismounted  and 
held  him  by  the  reins.  The  stallion  passed 
at  full  speed,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards  from  us.  When  he  was  gone  my  horse 
appeared  satisfied  ;  I  remounted  him,  and 
was  proceeding  at  an  easy  gallop,  when  the 
frantic  animal  again  made  his  appearance,  his 
long  mane  flying  out,  and  the  white  foam  in 
flashes  breaking  from  his  mouth  and  haunches. 
Ever  and  anon,  he  would  lower  his  head  to 
the  ground,  as  if  upon  a  scent,  and  in  this 
way  he  was  coming  up,  hand  over  hand.  My 
horse  again  became  alarmed,  and  I  let  him 
go  at  his  own  speed.  The  black,  however, 
was  fast  gaining  upon  us,  when,  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  a  lake,  I  observed  some  animals 
amongst  the  high  bulrushes.  I  drove  them 
out.  They  proved  to  be  the  missing  herd, 
and  the  horse  regained  his  family.  He 
quickly  collected  them  into  a  group,  and  drove 
them  in  the  direction  where  I  had  met  with 
them  ;  I  have  no  doubt  the  combat  would  be 
renewed  ;  but  I  had  seen  quite  enough. 

In  the  winter  I  am  very  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  especially  at  night ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  cock  crows  in  the  morning,  all  our 
cares  are  over.  Seated  round  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen  we  take  our  matt6,  and  at  sunrise  we 
mount  our  horses,  and  forth  to  the  country. 
A  ride  of  four  leagues  brings  me  home  to 
breakfast,  and  the  bracing  air  of  the  Pampas, 
with  horseback  exercise,  makes  me  enjoy  my 
roast  beef  and  cup  of  coffee  as  much  as  if  I 
were  to  breakfast  with  a  City  alderman. 

When  the  hard,  dry  pampero  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing,  my  house  lets  it  in  at  every  chink.  On 
it  comes  from  the  south-west  with  nothing  to 
arrest  its  progress.  The  Pampas  are  like  the 
ocean.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  we  only 
see  a  lonely  cottage,  as  we  see  a  ship  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  wind  dies  away  at  sunset,  and 
next  morning  a  hoar  frost,  which  vanishes  an 
hour  after  sunrise.  This  is  all  the  winter  we 
feel  in  the  Pampas ;  but  the  wind  from  the 
south-west  makes  a  clear  passage  through 
poncho,  jacket,  ribs  and  all ;  and  the  want  of 
comfort  in  the  house,  and  proper  clothing, 
makes  us  feel  more  cold  here  than  in  the 
hardest  winter  at  home.  Yet  we  seldom 
catch  cold,  and  in  general  we  all  enjoy  excel¬ 
lent  health,  which  in  itself  is  a  comfort  beyond 
all  price. 

I  breakfast  in  the  morning  at  seven  o’clock  ; 
by  that  time  my  horse  is  saddled,  and  waiting 
for  me.  I  then  proceed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
distant  cottjiges,  and  sleep  there,  or  return 
home  at  sunset,  dine,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in 
winter,  and  nine  o’clock  in  summer,  retire  to 
bed,  and  at  three  o’clock  am  again  in  the 
cocina^  with  my  herdsmen  and  shepherds. 
Seated  on  small  blocks  of  wood,  or  elided 
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bullocks’-heads,  before  a  lieartli  enclosed  with 
shank  bones  stuck  into  the  ground — a  fire  of 
cow’s  dung  and  tallow  sending  forth  a  flicker¬ 
ing  light  over  the  jet-black  walls — behold  me 
and  my  men.  Elevated  a  little  above  his 
fellows  sits  the  major-domo,  arranging  the 
duties  of  the  day,  or  listening  to  their  con¬ 
versation  of  feats  with  the  lazo.  Few  of  them 
can  read  ;  they  know  of  no  other  world  than 
the  Pampas ;  their  wants  are  few,  their 
wishes  all  confined.”  Like  uneducated  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  tliey  are  everlasting- 
beggars.  No  sooner  do  my  little  stores  arrive, 
than  they  all  fall  sick ;  one  wants  a  little 
biscuit,  another  a  little  sugar,  and  a  third  a 
little  coffee.  Para  remedioP  they  cry.  I 
verily  believe  if  I  were  to  receive  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  prussic  acid,  they  would  try  a  little 
“  para  reniedio.” 

I  have  got  my  Estancia  into  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  I  found  it  on  my  return,  in  1846,  a 
complete  wi’eck.  It  was  a  work  of  infinite 
labour  and  anxiety  to  bring  the  establish¬ 
ment  into  good  working  order.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  horned  cattle,  four  thousand 
mares,  and  fifteen  thousand  sheep  now  over¬ 
stock  the  ground.  I  have  three  thousand 
oxen  apart  and  at  pasture  from  three  years 
upwards,  and  two  thousand  more  in  the  herd, 
which  we  now  collect  as  formerly,  and  bring 
them  to  the  rodio  as  tame  as  milch  cows  at 
an  English  farm.  We  consider  here  two 
thousand  head  per  league  as  many  cattle  as 
the  ground  will  fatten  and  maintain  all  the 
year  round :  this  gives  about  two  and  a-half 
acres  per  head  ;  our  stock  is  above  that,  as  we 
do  not  possess  more  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres  including  the  lakes,  which  will 
measure  at  least  one  thousand  acres,  besides 
the  Eiver  Flores,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  estate,  or  five  and  a  half  leagues. 

The  spring  months  are  always  busy  ones  in 
the  Pampas.  The  sheep  are  all  to  wash  and 
shear  ;  the  wool  is  all  to  be  packed  into  bags  ; 
the  ox  and  cow-hides  collected  during  the 
winter,  together  with  the  tallow,  fat,  horse¬ 
hair,  sheep-skins,  &c,,  &c.,  have  all  to  be  sent 
to  market.  The  lambs  are  then  to  be  selected 
according  to  their  fineness,  and  their  ears  cut, 
both  to  denote  their  quality,  and  to  show  to 
whom  they  belong,  in  case  they  should  mix 
with  any  other  flocks.  All  these  duties 
occupy  us  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  and  then  we  obtain  a  little 
rest  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
delivery  of  cattle  for  the  market  commences. 
This  summer  our  labours  have  been  materially 
augmented  by  a  drought,  which  has  been  felt 
all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Pampas.  A 
drought  is  to  this  country  what  a  murrain  is 
to  the  cattle  in  others.  About  the  end  of 
December  our  water  failed  in  all  the  lakes, 
and  then  it  was  heart-rending  to  see  the  poor 
animals  wandering  about,  unwilling  to  leave 
their  homes.  As  I  rode  through  them,  the 
cows  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  ask  the  major-domo 
if  he  could  not  procure  them  water  to  drink  ; 
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the  tender  calves,  trotting  by  their  mothers’ 
sides,  seemed  to  feel,  in  the  diminished 
quantity  of  milk,  that  they,  as  well  as  their 
mothers,  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  The 
cow  clings  with  great  aflection  to  the  spot 
where  she  has  borne  her  calves  ;  but  what 
feeling  can  resist  the  impulse  of  thirst  ?  On¬ 
ward  they  move  in  search  of  water,  and 
whilst  their  owner  sees,  with  grief  of  heart, 
his  cattle  leave  his  ground,  Ms  neighbour, 
whose  lakes  still  hold  out,  beholds  with  con¬ 
sternation  his  land  invaded  with  blackening 
herds  of  cattle,  that  come,  like  the  locust, 
to  eat  up  his  herbage,  and  consume  his  water. 
That  being  consumed,  onward  they  move,  and 
carry  all  his  cattle  with  them.  This  has  no 
remedy  until  a  fall  of  rain  replenishes  the 
empty  lakes.  The  cattle  seem  instinctively  to 
know  when  this  has  taken  place,  and  they 
gradually  retui-n  home,  bringing  with  them 
many  of  their  new-formed  acquaintances. 
Their  owners  then  come  to  part  them  oflj  and 
we  send  out  to  bring  home  such  stragglers 
as  have  remained  behind. 

In  March,  we  have  to  mark  the  calves  of 
the  year’s  produce,  about  eight  thousand  ;  in 
April  to  mark  the  foals,  and  cut  the  manes 
and  tails  of  the  mares,  and  that  will  finish  the 
work  of  autumn.  The  last  is  hard  work  for 
the  men  and  horses.  We  have  to  catch  the 
mares  with  the  lazo,  and  when  inclosed,  men 
on  foot  throw  them  dov/n  by  entangling  the>r 
forelegs,  and  when  down  the  hair  is  cut  away, 
and  carefully  tied  up,  packed,  and  sent  to 
town,  for  exportation  to  England. 

My  farm-yard  boasts  of  plenty  of  fowls,  at 
least  two  hundred,  with  English  ducks,  Mus¬ 
covy  ducks,  turkeys,  &c.,  all  in  abundance. 
My  dogs  accompany  me  everywhere.  At 
home  they  sleep  at  my  door.  When  from 
home,  and  sleeping  outside  al  fresco 
covered  with  my  poncho,  they  form  a  circle 
round  me,  and  then  none  dare  approach  me. 
My  house  is  surrounded  with  weeping  willows, 
very  lofty  ;  in  these  the  fowls  roost.  I  have 
a  little  garden,  in  which  I  grow  onions,  peas, 
pumpkins,  and  potatoes,  some  fruit  for  the 
summer,  melons,  water-melons,  &c.  There 
are  plenty  of  tame  cows  for  milk,  eggs  by  the 
bushel.  My  house,  or  thatched  cottage,  has 
three  rooms,  and  my  country  house  has  a 
spare  bed  for  the  stranger. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  1849,  having  sold 
all  the  bovillos  (oxen)  from  two-and-a-half 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  all  the  fat  vacas 
(cows)  from  three  years  and  upwards,  we 
assembled  at  San  Carlos  to  commence  the 
delivery.  For  this  purpose  we  hired  twenty 
men  by  the  day  to  do  the  work  on  their  own 
horses,  and  we  drafted  ten  more  from  the 
different  puestos,  to  assist  in  the  secondary 
operations.  The  whole  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  my  cajpataz  major.  I  merely 
attended  to  overlook  the  duty,  and  to  be  at 
hand  in  case  any  unforeseen  difficulty  might 
arise. 

All  the  preliminary  arrangement.^  being 
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completed,  two  peons  were  appointed  to  take 
j  charge  of  the  horses,  with  orders  to  keep 
I  near  the  sennelo*  The  cavalcade  moved 
j  forwards,  taking  with  them  twelve  tame  oxen, 
the  lads  with  the  horses  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number)  iDringing  up  the  rear. 

As  soon  as  we  apjiroached  the  first  herd  of 
cattle,  which  we  found  grazing,  the  party 
lialted,  and  each  capataz,  taking  with  him 
I  ten  men,  proceeded  slowly  forwards,  with  a 
view  to  surround  them.  They  advanced  in 
two  lines,  each  taking  a  circuit,  and  proceeded 
cautiously,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  cattle,  and 
j  cause  them  to  disperse  too  soon.  The  other 
jj  peons  were  left  with  the  tame  bullocks,  to 
jj  receive  and  guard  the  captured  animals  as 
I  they  were  brouglit  in. 

'  Having  approached  as  near  as  possible,  the 
!  men  are  directed  each  to  single  out  an  animal 
of  the  age  and  condition  required,  and  to 
drive  it  down  to  the  place  where  the  men  with 
the  tame  oxen  are  waiting  to  receive  them ; 
in  case  they  caimot  do  that,  they  have  their 
I  lazos  ready  to  enlazar  the  animal  before  he 
gets  to  a  distance. 

Each  capataz  now  proceeded  forwards  at  a 
gallop,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  advanced  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  man  nearest  to 
j  him  followed  at  the  same  pace,  and  when  he 
|i  had  gained  his  distance,  the  other  followed  in 
i  ;  the  same  order,  until  they  had  formed  a 

1  cordon  round  the  cattle.  The  animals,  seeing 

;  themselves  surrounded  now,  try  to  escape  ; 

I  but  the  men  head  them  at  every  point, 
j'  They  then  disperse,  and  break  through  every 
il  opening,  and  it  is  then  that  the  men  single 
j ,  out  the  animals,  and  either  drive  them  down 
i to  the  sennelo,  or  catch  them  with  the  lazos. 

;  The  scene  is  now  animated  in  the  extreme, 
j|  cows  followed  by  their  calves,  yearlings,  two- 
year  old  bulls,  and  oxen,  all  flying  over  the 
I  plain  at  the  top  of  their  speed  ;  the  horsemen 
j  intermixed  ;  some  bringing  down  their  oxen, 
i  others  with  the  noose  of  the  lazo  twirling  over 
j  their  heads,  and  not  unfrequently  a  horse, 

1  which  has  stumbled,  is  seen  without  his  rider 
making  the  best  of  his  way  in  the  melee. 

\  When  the  heat  of  the  work  is  over,  for  the 
:  present,  such  of  the  men  as  have  delivered 
'  their  cattle,  adjust  their  saddles  and  brace  up 
I  their  girths,  or,  if  necessary,  change  horses, 
and  go  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  have 
caught  animals  that  will  neither  be  led  nor 
driven.  If  at  a  distance,  we  move  the  sennelo 
near  to  them,  and  in  succession  remove  the 
lazos,  and  let  them  mix  with  those  already 
captured.  The  first  corrido  was  thus  finished, 
j  The  men  now  prepared  to  surround  a 
{  second  herd,  w'th  much  the  same  success  as 

j  before  ;  and  we  went  on  like  keen  sportsmen, 

!  I  until  night  approached,  and  caught  us  on  the 
very  edge  of  our  boundary  line,  and  at  too 
i  great  a  distance  to  return  to  San  Carlos.  We 
j  directed  our  steps  to  the  puesto  of  a  neigh- 
j  hour,  and  shut  up  the  cattle  in  the  corral  for 

*  Tame  animals,  used  as  a  decoy. 


the  night.  The  peons  now  unsaddled  and 
let  go  their  horses,  and  each  of  them  caught  a 
fresh  one,  which  he  tethered  for  the  duty  ot 
the  following  morning. 

Previous  to  closing  the  entrance  of  the 
corral,  the  capataz  ordered  two  of  the  peons 
to  enter  and,  with  their  lazos,  to  bring  out 
two  of  the  fattest  cows  for  the  evening  meal  ; 
others  of  the  men  were  gathering  the  dry 
bones  of  the  animals  previously  killed,  in 
order  to  make  the  fires  necessary  to  cook  the 
supper.  These  were  piled  in  heaps,  which 
appeared  like  rudely  constructed  altars  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  ofifer  up  sacrifice ; 
six  of  the  men  had  undertaken  this  duty,  the 
others  were  occupied  in  slaughtering  and 
cutting  up  the  animals,  to  be  cooked  as  came 
con  cuero,  or  beef  with  the  hide  on. 

By  this  time  night  had  set  fairly  in  ;  thick 
volumes  of  smoke  arose  from  the  fires,  and 
the  lurid  glare  cast  a  demonish  hue  upon  the 
swarthy  faces  of  the  men  now  gathered  round. 
They  were  of  all  complexions,  from  the  jet 
black  to  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  English  yeomaii ; 
Indians  of  the  Pampas,  and  natives  of  the 
interior  promnces,  with  their  long  black  hair, 
which  in  texture  vies  with  the  manes  of  their 
horses.  Yet  there  was  much  good-nature  in 
their  conversation  as  they,  like  the  fox-hunter, 
ran  over  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  naming  the 
horse  which  had  carried  his  rider  well  through 
danger,  when  pressed  by  the  furious  ox.  The 
men  who  had  thrown  a  good  lazo  came  in  for 
their  share  of  praise,  and  those  who  had 
suffered  mishaps,  were  subject  to  pity  or 
ridicule  as  their  case  might  piesent.  All 
came  in  for  their  share  of  criticism,  and  their 
loud  laughs  made  the  Pampas  ring. 

When  the  meat  was  cooked  nothing  could 
appear  more  uninviting.  The  different  parts 
presented  a  black  mass,  apparently  burnt  to 
a  cinder.  My  peo7i  de  mano  now  came  to 
announce  that  supper  was  ready.  I  was 
seated  on  the  green  sward,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  fires.  He  brought  a  cake  of  dried 
cow’s  dung,  and  placed  it  before  me ;  over 
this  he  threw  part  of  the  web  of  fat  which 
incloses  the  intestines,  to  serve  in  the  absence 
of  a  table-cloth  ;  he  then  brought  part  of  the 
roasted  meat,  and,  after  carefully  removing 
the  charred  ribs,  he  placed  it  on  the  unin¬ 
viting  table,  the  hide  serving  as  a  plate. 
When  thus  dished  up  few  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  after  a  hard  fought  day,  would  have 
quarrelled  with  their  supper.  The  meat  was 
delicately  white  and  tender,  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  over  it  made  the  gravy  flow  like  a 
stream  as  I  scraped  the  meat  from  the  shell. 
Having  satisfied  my  hunger,  a  drink  of  water, 
out  of  a  cow’s  horn,  completed  the  feast. 

Next  morning,  soon  as  the  cock  from  the 
ridge  of  the  neighbouring  cottage  announced 
the  approach  of  day,  the  capataz  and  early 
risers  of  the  party  shook  the  dew  from  their 
ponchos,  and  commenced  their  toilet.  The 
fires  of  the  preceding  night  were  rekindled, 
and  the  7nati  handed  round.  When  the 
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“  salfron  morn  ”  began  to  dawn  the  capataz 
gave  the  sweeping  order  for  “  todo  el  rmmdo," 
to  saddle.  The  gates  were  then  unbarred, 
and  the  cattle  let  forth,  the  men  forming  in  a 
crescent  to  stop  the  rush  from  the  corral. 
After  a  few  minutes  allowed  for  them  to 
settle,  the  whole  moved  forward,  and,  as  soon 
as  we  came  to  the  herds,  the  men  got  ready 
their  lazos.  The  scenes  of  the  former  day 
were  renewed ;  night  arrived ;  and  we  supped 
as  before.  At  the  end  of  four  days  we  made 
up  five  hundred  head  of  horned  cattle,  and 
thus  finished  the  labour  of  making  tro'pa  a 
campo. 


RATS! 


There  is  nothing  like  being  in  earnest 
when  one  begins  a  good  work.  So,  evidently, 
thinks  the  author  of  a  blue  covered  pam¬ 
phlet  just  issued,  with  a  title  page  headed 
by  three  words  and  nine  notes  of  exclama¬ 
tion — Rat  !  I  !  Rat  !  !  I  Rat  !  !  !  The  object 
of  the  writer  is  no  less  than  to  alarm  the 
whole  nation  by  showing  what  we  lose  every 
year  by  the  animals  against  whom  he  has 
made  such  a  dead  set.  Not  content  with 
dilating  on  this  fact  in  the  body  of  his  work, 
he  puts  what  he  calls  “  a  startling  fact,”  upon 
the  blue  wrapper.  “  One  pair  of  rats,”  he 
says,  “  with  their  progeny,  will  produce  in 
three  years  no  less  a  number  than  six  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  rats  I  which  will  consume,  day  by  day, 
as  much  food  as  sixty-four  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  men ;  leaving  eight  rats  to 
starve.”  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  startling 
enough,  but  any  one  who  has  a  cellar,  or  a 
corn-bin,  will  be  inclined  to  believe  almost 
any  tale,  however  strong,  or  to  applaud  any 
abuse  however  severe,  which  may  be  heaped 
u]3on  that  convicted  thief  Rat.  Midnight 
burglaries,  undetected  by  the  new  police,  sink 
into  insignificance  compared  with  the  ravages 
of  rats  of  the  London  sewers,  which  steal  and 
destroy  more,  in  one  week,  than  the  value  of 
all  the  robberies  of  plate  that  blaze  away  in 
the  newspapers  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 
And  yet  the  j)lunderers  go  on  almost  un¬ 
molested.  They  are  too  knowing  for  traps, 
and  arsenic  seems  to  be  more  fatal  to  human, 
than  to  quadrupedal  victims.  The  French 
Journals,  the  other  day,  described  a  grand 
battue  in  the  sewers  of  Paris,  when  thousands 
of  rats  were  captured  and  killed,  and  we  heard 
of  large  sums  cleared  by  the  sale  of  their 
skins — for  these  thieves  go  about  like  swell 
mobsmen — very  well  clad.  But  the  example 
of  our  French  brethren  was  not  imitated  in 
the  modern  Babylon.  We  neither  spill  blood 
on  barricades  above  ground,  nor  in  sewers 
beneath  it.  So  Mr.  Rat  stiU  carries  on  his 
plunder  with  impunity,  to  the  great  horror 
and  indignation  of  good  housewives  in  general, 
and  of  the  writer  we  have  just  referred  to  in 
particular.  Protection  is  with  him  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  national  distress.  He  says  it  is 


all  owing  to  rats :  “  The  farmers  have  been 
eaten  out  of  house  and  home  ;  bread  kept  up 
to  a  starvation  price,  to  the  misery,  poverty, 
and  crime  of  our  manufacturing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  Men  seldom  think  of 
rats,  because  they  seldom  see  them ;  but 
are  they  less  destructive  because  they  carry 
on  their  ravages  in  the  dark  %  Certainly 
not.” 

In  another  place  he  declares  “  there  is  not 
a  farmer  in  the  British  dominions  but  would, 
if  he  at  present  had  all  the  rats  have  deprived 
him  of  within  the  last  ten  years,  this  moment 
declare  himself  a  wealthy  man.”  If  the  real 
truth  could  be  found  out,  it  would  be  a  safe 
speculation  to  back  the  statements  of  the 
rat-hater  against  the  statistics  of  the  Protec¬ 
tionists. 

The  question  then  suggests  itself,  what 
should  be  done  to  save  this  waste — to  stop 
the  plunder — to  banish  the  thieves  1  and  we 
turn  to  the  little  blue  book  for  information. 
The  naturalists  are  said  to  give  a  very  clear 
notion  of  what  the  rat  f.9,  but  what  lie  does 
they  describe  very  imperfectly.  Rats  are 
modest  creatures  ;  they  live  and  labour  in 
the  dark  ;  they  shun  the  approach  of  man. 
Go  into  a  barn  or  granary,  where  hundreds 
are  living,  and  you  shall  not  see  one  ;  go  to  a 
rick  that  may  be  one  living  mass  within  (a 
thing  very  common,  adds  our  writer),  and 
there  shall  not  be  one  visible  ;  or  dive  into  a 
cellar,  that  may  be  perfectly  infested  with 
them,  rats  you  shall  not  see,  so  much  as  a 
tip  of  a  tail,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  stray  one 
“  popping  across  for  a  more  safe  retreat.” 
As  men  seldom  see  them  they  seldom  think 
of  them.  “  But  this  I  say,”  goes  on  our 
author,  “  that  if  rats  could  by  any  means  be 
made  to  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  holes  and  corners,  and  feed  and  run 
about  the  streets  and  fields  in  the  open  day, 
like  dogs  and  sheep,  the  whole  nation  would 
be  horror-stricken,  and  ultimately  there  would 
not  be  a  man,  woman,  or  child  able  to  brandish 
a  stick,  but  would  have  a  dog,  stick,  or  gun 
for  their  destruction  wherever  they  met  with 
them.  And  are  we  to  suppose,  because  they 
carry  on  their  ravages  in  the  dark,  that  they 
are  less  destructive  h  Certainly  not ;  and  my 
object  in  making  this  appeal  to  the  nation, 
and  supplying  it  with  calculations  from  the 
most  experienced  individuals  and  naturalists, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  it  up  to  one 
universal  warfare  against  these  midnight 
marauders  and  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
insomuch  as  they  devour  the  food,  to  the 
starvation  of  our  fellow-creatures.”  He  does 
not  altogether  ignore  the  argument  of  the 
friends  of  the  rat — for  even  the  rat  has  found 
friends  amongst  naturalists,  ready  to  argue 
in  his  favour,  and  in  print  too — that  these 
vermin  destroy,  in  the  sewers,  much  matter 
that  would  otherwise  give  out  poisonous  gases. 
Sewer  rats,  he  admits,  are  not  the  very 
worst  of  the  race,  but  even  they  should  be 
slain  wherever  they  may  be  caught.  But  the 
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rats  of  the  cellar,  the  warehouse,  the  barn, 
the  rick -yard,  the  granary,  and  the  corn¬ 
field,  ai’e  the  grand  destroyers  against  whom 
war  to  the  terrier,  the  trap,  and  the  ferret  is 
proclaimed. 

Do  not  let  any  reader  suppose  that  the 
Eatsbane  put  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  blue 
pamphlet,  is  a  mere  tasteless  dose  of  useful 
knowledge  on  the  rat  genus.  It  is  no  such 
thing.  Idle  author  gives  a  passage  or  two 
of  politics,  and  then  a  page  or  so  of  rats. 
He  is  an  honest  hater,  such  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  admired  ;  nor  is  his  hatred  con¬ 
fined  to  four-legged  adversaries.  He  evidently 
dislikes  Communists  and  Socialists,  as  sin¬ 
cerely  as  he  does  rats.  “  Communism,  Social¬ 
ism,  and  Eatism,”  he  says,  “  are  terms 
synonpnous  but  this  is  not  the  part  of  his 
book  we  have  to  deal  with,  so  let  us  pass  on 
from  what  he  hates  to  what  he  admires. 
“  Now,”  he  says,  “  for  the  prolific  disposition 
of  rats  ;  ”  and  here  takes  an  opportunity  of 
saying  the  best  word  he  can  for  his  friends 
the  rat-catchers — the  rat-killers — the  Napo¬ 
leons  of  the  vermin  war — the  exterminators 
of  the  catchable  rats — the  Nimrods  of  the 
hunting  grounds  to  be  found  in  sewers  and 
cellars,  and  under  barn  floors.  The  passage 
looks  very  like  an  advertisement ;  but  since 
it  is  characteristic,  and  as  the  statements  are 
curious,  and  really  not  mthout  importance, 
they  shall  be  here  quoted  : — • 

^‘Now  for  their  prolific  disposition!  In  this 
respect  I  have  been  most  ably  as.sisted  by  the 
renowned  James  Shaw,  of  rat-killing  celebrity, 
landlord  of  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  Bunhill  Row, 
St.  Luke’s,  and  of  whom  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
for  the  civil,  straightforward,  and  animated  way 
in  which  he  communicated  every  information  I 
desired.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  him,  and  I  find  him  to  be  a 
man  universally  respected  for  his  manly  bearing 
and  refined  sentiments  of  honour,  consequently,  a 
man  wdiose  testimony  can  be  relied  upon.  I  have 
also  been  supplied  with  similar  information  from 
Mr.  Sabin,  of  rat-killing  renown,  residing  in  Broad 
Street,  St.  Giles’s.  These  men  destroy  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  each  annually,  averaging 
seventeen  thousand  between  them.  We  will  now 
proceed  with  the  calculations.  In  the  first  place, 
my  informants  tell  me  that  rats  will  have  six, 
seven,  and  eight  nests  of  young  in  the  yeai*,  and 
that  for  three  and  four  years  together ;  secondly, 
that  they  will  have  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  at 
a  litter,  and  that  the  young  ones  will  breed  at 
three  months  old ;  thirdly,  that  there  are  more 
females  than  males,  at  an  average  of  about  ten  to 
six.  Now,  I  propose  to  lay  down  my  calculations 
at  something  less  than  one-half.  In  the  first  place, 
I  say  four  litters  in  the  year,  beginning  and  ending 
with  a  fitter,  so  making  thirteen  litters  in  three 
years;  secondly,  to  have  eight  yoimg  ones  at  a 
birth,  half  male  and  half  female  ;  thirdly,  the 
young  ones  to  have  a  litter  at  six  months  old. 
At  this  calculation,  I  will  take  one  pair  of  rats ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  what  do  you 
suppose  will  be  the  amoimt  of  living  rats  1  Why, 
no  less  a  number  than  six  hundred  and  forty- 
six  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  !  Mr. 
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Shaw’s  little  dog  ‘  Tiny,’  under  six  pounds  weight, 
has  destroyed  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
TWENTY-FIVE  pairs  of  rats,  which,  had  they  been 
permitted  to  live,  would,  at  the  same  calculation, 
and  in  the  same  time,  have  pi'oduced  one  thou¬ 
sand  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THREE  MILLIONS, 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  THOUSAND,  TWO 
HUNDRED,  living  rats  I  And  the  rats  destroyed  by 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Sabin  in  two  years,  amounting 
to  SEVENTEEN  THOUSAND  pairs,  would,  had  they 
been  permitted  to  live,  have  produced,  at  the 
above  calculation,  and  m  the  same  tifcne,  no  less  a 
number  than  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

NINETY-FIVE  MILLIONS,  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY-SIX  THOUSAND,  living  rats  !  Now,  let  us 
calculate  the  amount  of  human  food  that  they 
would  destroy.  In  the  first  place,  my  informants 
tell  me  that  six  rats  will  consume  daj’’  by  day  as 
much  food  as  a  man  ;  secondly,  that  the  thing  has 
been  tested,  and  that  the  estimate  given  was,  that 
eight  rats  would  consume  more  than  an  ordinary 
man.  Now,  I — to  place  the  thing  beyond  the 
smallest  .shadow  of  a  doubt — will  set  down  ten 
rats  to  eat  as  much  as  a  man,  not  a  child ;  nor 
will  I  say  anything  about  what  rats  waste.  And 
what  shall  we  find  to  be  the  alarming  result? 
Why,  that  the  first  pair  of  rats,  -with  their  three 
years’  progeny,  would  consume  in  the  night  more 
food  than  sixty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
EIGHTY  men  the  year  round,  and  leaving  eight  rats 
to  spare  !  And  the  rats  destroyed  by  the  little 
wonder  '  Tiny,’  had  they  been  permitted  to  live, 
would,  at  the  same  calculation,  with  their  three 
years’  progeny,  have  consumed  as  much  food  as 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-THREE  MILLIONS,  THREE 
HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN  THOUSAND  AND  TWENTY 
men ;  above  two-thirds  the  population  of 
Europe  I  !  ” 

Here  we  come  to  the  great  glory  of  our 
author’s  thoughts.  After  its  master,  the 
rat-catcher  of  “  manly  bearing  and  refined 
sentiments  of  honour,”  “  Tiny  ”  is  his  true 
hero.  Eclipse  might  lord  it  at  Epsom  or 
Newmarket  ;  Tom  Thumb  might  trot  to 
renown  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  but  what 
was  that  compared  with  the  triumphs  of 
Tiny  ? — the  killer  of  rats  who  might  have 
had  a  family  capable  of  eating  (if  they  had 
found  it)  as  much  victuals  or  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  men  ?  Our 
writer  proposes  a  solid  gold  collar  testimonial 
for  the  “  good  ”  dog  Tiny,  to  be  raised  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscription.  But  that  would  be  a  paltry 
return  for  such  great  services.  Tiny’s  renown 
lifts  him  above  such  mercenary  rewards. 

More  wonders  are  in  store  : — 

Now  for  the  vermin  destroyed  by  Messrs.  Shaw 
and  Sabin.  Taken  at  the  same  calculation,  with 
their  three  years’  progeny — can  you  beheve  it  ? — 
they  would  consume  more  food  than  the  whole 
population  of  the  earth.  Yes,  if  Omnipotence 
would  raise  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 

MILLIONS  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-THREE 
THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  more  people,  these  rats 
would  consume  as  much  food  as  them  all ! !  You 
may  wonder,  but  I  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

A  calculation — like  that  which  has  made  Tiny 
immortal — is  given,  and  then  the  reflection 
succeeds,  “  Is  it  not  a  most  appalling  thing 
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to  think  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  in 
the  British  empire,  thousands,  nay  millions,  in 
a  state  of  starvation,  whilst  rats  are  con¬ 
suming  that  which  would  place  them  and 
their  families  in  a  state  of  affluence  and  com¬ 
fort  t  I  ask  this  simple  question  (empha¬ 
tically  continues  our  Eat  Hater),  “  Has  not 
Parliament,  ere  now,  been  summoned  upon 
matters  of  far  less  importance  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  ?  I  think  it  has'^ 

A  fine  opening  this  for  an  oratorical  patriot, 
whose  themes  are  worn  out.  An  agitation  for 
protection  against  rats  would  inevitably  secure 
the  hearty  support  of  the  agricultural  interest. 

Enough  has  surely  been  said  to  show  the 
great  importance  of  rats,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  leave  the  little  book  which  has  sug- 
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gested  this  article,  without  gleaning  from  it 
a  feAv  rat-catching  statistics,  and  without 
pointing  out  the  moral  of  the  whole,  by  giving 
the  writer’s  proposition  for  relieving  us  from 
the  scourge  he  describes.  It  seems  that  one 
rat-catcher  has  frequently  from  one  thousand 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  rats  in  his  cages 
at  one  time — it  is  not  stated,  but  we  suppose — 
ready  to  be  killed  by  “  Tiny.”  It  is  averred 
that  these  are  all  brought  up  from  the  country 
— all  “fair  barn  rats” — and  that  “it  would 
not  pay  to  breed  them  ” — a  question  probably 
open  to  doubt.  The  natural  enemies  of  the 
rat  are  thus  mustered — the  ferret,  polecat, 
stoat,  weasel,  cat,  dog,  and  man.  The  ferret’s 
powers  of  destruction  are  estimated  very 
lightly  ;  the  f)olecats  are  very  rare,  prefer 
game  when  it  can  be  had,  and  do  little  against ' 
the  rat  ;  the  weasel  also  prefers  a  chicken  or 
a  duckling  “to  fighting  with  a  rat  for  a  meal.” 
Hence  the  farmers  destroy  them,  and  they  do 
little  against  the  rats.  Cats,  as  a  rule,  prefer 
hearth-rugs  ;  and  traps,  imless  quite  neiv,  and  1 
consequently  sweet  and  free  from  the  smell  of  I 
rats,  are  useless.  No  !  There  is  nothing  in 
Nature  capable  of  saving*’ the  nation  from 
rats,  but  “  Tinies.” 

“  I  do  not  know  of  any  quadruped  equal  to  a 
well-bred  London  terrier  for  sagacity,  coui'age, 
fidelity,  colour,  symmetry,  general  beautjq  and 
economy  :  in  a  word,  be  seems  in  every  respect 
formed  by  nature  for  man’s  companion  and  pro¬ 
tector.” 

With  a  fine  burst  of  eloquence,  the  author 
asks — 

“  Are  rats  a  calamity  to  be  deplored,  or  are  they 
not  1  The  voices  of  religion  and  patriotism  cry 
with  stentorian  lungs,  ‘Yes!’ — the  voice  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  cries,  ‘  Down  with  them  !  down  with 
every  barrier  and  annihilate  them  !’ — the  fainting 
stomachs  of  thousands  of  our  starving  fellow- 
creatures  at  home  and  in  the  sister-country,  with 
the  agonised  bowels  of  their  withered  offspring 
writhing  beneath  the  laithless  fangs  of  hunger, 
shriek  forth  with  horrid  yells  for  their  extermi¬ 
nation  !  ! 

Our  friend  then  takes  a  higher  flight,  and 
discusses,  with  equal  fervour  and  more  notes 
of  admiration,  the  question  whether — on 
theological  grounds — man  has  a  right  to  kill 


these  creatures,  even  though  they  be  rats. 
But  he  soars  into  such  altitudes  of  rhetoi'ical 
theology,  that  we  dare  not  follow  him.  He 
dismisses,  in  the  same  j)aragraph,  several 
remedies  for  rats,  with  a  brevity  almost 
savouring  of  contempt ;  gliding  gracefully 
from  theology  to  arsenic  and  other  poisons  he 
returns,  with  a  gush  of  enthusiasm,  to  his  old 
refrain,  “  Tiny.” 

The  breed  of  small  terriers  of  the  Tiny 
breed  must  be  increased.  “I  do  not  mean'” 
he  says,  “  the  little  pigmy,  dwarf  terrier ; 
they  are  tantamount  to  useless,  even  where 
they  are  well  bred,  not  having  strength 
enough  for  hunting.  A  dog,  to  be  of  sound 
service,  ought  to  be  from  six  to  sixteen 
pounds  weight ;  I  would  not  recommend 
them  over  that,  as  they  become  too  large 
and  unwieldy  for  the  purpose,  and  too 
expensive  keepmg ;  besides,  little  dogs  will 
kill  mice  as  well  as  rats,  and  that  is  a  great 
recommendation.  I  would  also  recommend, 
above  all  others,  the  London  rat-killing 
terrier  ;  he  is  as  hard  as  steel,  courageous  as 
a  lion,  and  as  handsome  as  a  racehorse  :  the 
village  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  genemlly, 
speaking,  too  large,  too  coarse,  and  too  soft. 
You  ought  to  be  as  particular  about  breeding 
terriers  as  they  are  with  racehorses.” 

The  writer  suggests  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  upon  rat-catching  terriers  of  the  “  Tiny” 
family ;  that  associations  should  be  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  rural  parts .  of  England  for 
the  prom.otion  of  rat-catching  in  all  its 
branches  ;  that  the  bodies  of  the  vermin  be 
sold  for  manure  ;  and  lastly  that  rewards  be 
given  to  the  greatest  killers. 

Literature  has,  from  first  to  last,  been 
strengthened  by  recruits  from  nearly  every 
I  class  ;  but  till  now  we  know  of  no  volunteer 
I  Avho  has  enlisted  under  her  banner  from  the 
ranks  of  rat-catching.  We  know  not  if 
the  publication  that  has  afforded  a  text 
for  this  ai'ticle  will  effectually  augment  the 
exterminators  of  the  rat-tribe ;  but  this 
is  certain,  that,  rat-killer  though  its  writer 
be,  he  has  produced  betweeq  forty  and 
fifty  pages,  in  which,  though  there  may 
be  much  comical  exaggeration,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  curious  facts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  abating  one  of  the  greatest  animal 
nuisances  that  have  hifested  our  homes  and 
fields,  since  the  days  when  an  English  king 
levied  tribute  of  wolves’  heads  upon  our 
brethren  of  Wales. 
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MR.  BOOLEY’S  VIEW 

OF  THE  LAST  LORD  MAYOR’s  SHOW. 

Mr.  Boolet  having  been  much  excited  by 
the  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  informing  the 
public  that  the  eminent  Mr.  Batty,  of  Astley’s 
Amphitheatre,  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
Lambeth,  would  invent,  arrange,  and  marshal 
the  Procession  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  took 
occasion  to  announce  to  the  Social  Oysters 
that  he  intended  to  be  present  at  that  great 
national  spectacle.  Mr.  Booley  remarked 
that  into  whatever  regions  he  extended  his 
travels,  and  however  wide  the  range  of  his 
experience  became,  he  still  found,  on  repairing 
to  Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  that  he  had  much 
to  learn.  For,  he  always  observed  within 
those  walls,  some  extraordinary  costume  or 
curious  weapon,  or  some  apparently  unac¬ 
countable  manners  and  customs,  which  he  had 
previously  associated  with  no  nation  upon 
earth.  Thus,  Mr.  Booley  said,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  Tartar  Tribes,  and  also 
of  Wild  Indians,  and  Chinese,  which  had 
greatly  enlightened  him  as  to  the  habits  of 
those  singular  races  of  men,  in  whom  he 
observed,  as  peculiarities  common  to  the 
whole,  that  they  were  always  hoarse  ;  that 
they  took  equestrian  exercise  in  a  most  irra¬ 
tional  manner,  riding  up  staircases  and  pre¬ 
cipices  without  the  least  necessity ;  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  dance,  on  any 
joyful  occasion,  without  keeping  time  with 
their  forefingers,  erect  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  ears  ;  and  that  whenever  their 
castles  were  on  fire  (a  calamity  to  which  they 
were  particularly  subject)  numbers  of  them 
immediately  tumbled  down  dead,  without 
receiving  any  wound  or  blow,  while  others, 
previously  distinguished  in  war,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  comic  coward  of  the  opposite 
faction,  who  was  usually  armed  with  a  strange 
instrument  resembling  an  enormous,  supple 
cigar. 

For  such  reasons  alone,  Mr.  Booley  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  preliminary  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  last  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  ;  but, 
when  he  understood,  besides,  that  the  Show 
was  to  be  an  Allegory,  devised  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Batty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  as  a  kind  of  practical  riddle  for  all 
beholders  to  make  guesses  at,  he  hired  a 
window  in  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  line 


of  march,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  its  meaning. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Booley’s  meditation  on 
the  Allegory  which  passed  before  his  eyes  on 
the  ninth  of  the  present  month,  was  given  to 
the  Social  Oysters,  in  the  form  of  a  report, 
emanating  directly  and  personally  from  him¬ 
self,  their  President.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  copy  of  the  document,  and  also  with 
permission  to  make  it  public  ;  a  permission  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  avail  ourselves. 
Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Booley,  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
real  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Allegory  has 
been  entirely  missed,  except  by  his  sagacious 
and  original  mind.  We  need  scarcely  observe 
that  its  obviousness  and  simplicity  must  not 
be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  merit  either  of 
Mr.  Booley  or  of  Mr.  Batty,  or  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  It  is  in  the  essence  of  these  things 
that  they  should  be  obvious  and  simple,  when 
the  clue  is  once  found. 

“At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,”  says 
Mr.  Booley, — “  for  I  observe,  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  when  any  public  spectacle  takes 
place,  it  always  begins  to  take  place  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning — I  stationed  myself 
at  the  window  which  had  been  engaged  for 
me.  T  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
on  looking  down  Cheapside.  I  am  conscious 
of  having  thought  of  Whittington  and  his  cat, 
and  of  Hogarth’s  idle  and  industrious  ap¬ 
prentice — also  of  the  weather,  which  was 
extremely  fine. 

“When  the  Procession  began,  with  the 
Tallow  Chandlers’  Company,  succeeded  by 
the  Under  Beadle  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Tallow  Chandlers,  walking  alone,  as  a 
Being  so  removed  and  awful  should,  tears  of 
solemn  pleasure  rose  to  my  eyes  ;  but,  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  then  suspected  any  latent 
meaning  in  particular.  Even  when  the 
‘  Beadle  of  the  Tallow  Chandlers’  Company  in 
his  gown,’  caused  the  vast  assemblage  to  hold 
its  breath,  and  sent  a  thrill  through  all  the 
multitude,  I  believe  I  only  regarded  him  as 
the  eminent  Beadle  in  question,  and  not  as  a 
symbol.  The  appearance  of  ^  The  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners,’  and 
also  of  a  Band  of  Pensioners,  each  carrying  a 
Javelin  and  Shield,  struck  me  (though  the 
band  was  by  no  means  numerous  enough)  as 
a  happy  idea,  emblematic  of  those  bulwarks 
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of  our  constitution,  the  Pension-List,  Places, 
and  Sinecures ;  but,  it  was  not  until  ‘  two 
pages  bearing  flambeaux  filled  with  burning 
incense,’  preceded  a  young  lady  ‘  attired  in  a 
white  satin  robe  and  mounted  on  a  white 
palfrey,’  that  the  joint  idea  of  Mr.  Batty  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  burst  upon  me.  I  will  not 
expatiate  on  the  pleasure  with  which  I  found 
my  discovery  confirmed  by  every  succeeding 
object.  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  idea  to 
you  in  a  tranquil  manner,  and  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Batty  and  the  Lord  Mayor. 

“The  Tallow  Chandlers’  Company,”  Mr. 
Booley  proceeds,  “  with  their  Under  Beadle 
and  Beadle,  I  found  to  be  the  representatives 
of  noxious  trades  and  unwholesome  smells  ; 
at  present  very  rife  within  the  City  of 
London,  but  shortly  to  disappear  before  the 
penitent  exertions  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Band  of  Pensioners,  with  javelins  and  shields, 
were  clearly  the  persons  interested  in  the 
;  maintenance  of  such  nuisances,  though  pow¬ 
erless  either  for  attack  or  defence,  and  only 
following  those  sources  of  disease  and  death 
into  oblivion.  The  burning  incense,  I  need 
1 1  not  observe,  was  used  to  purify  and  dis- 

i  infect  the  foul  air  before  the  appearance 

of  the  Goddess  Hygeia  (called  Peace  in  the 
programme,  that  the  Allegory  might  not  be 
too  obvious),  who  was  very  properly  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  spotless  dress,  and  riding  on  a 
spotless  palfrey.  It  was  a  happy  part  of 
this  thoughtful  fancy,  that  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  Aldermen  in  their  carriages, 
had  gone  before  ;  Mr.  Batty  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  being  sensible  that  until  those  dis- 
tmguislied  functionaries  had  moved  on  a  little, 
and  been  got  out  of  the  way,  the  appearance 
of  the  Goddess  of  Health  could  not  possibly 
be  expected. 

“  The  Goddess,  that  distinguished  stranger,” 
Mr.  Booley  goes  on  to  say,  “having  been 
received  by  the  City  of  London  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  having  been  most  eagerly 
and  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  were  to  be  seen  squeezed  into 
courts,  byeways,  and  cellars,  gave  place  to  ‘  The 
Llorse  of  Europe  ;  ’  in  which  generous  quad- 
j  ruped  I  perceived  a  pledge  and  promise  on 
1  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  that  filled  me 
with  the  liveliest  emotions.  For,  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  significant  fact  that  the  body,  which 
it  is  my  welcome  function  to  commend  so 
highly,  paraded,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a 
Horse,  and  not  a  Donkey — which  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  observation  :  the  City  having,  very 
frequently  heretofore,  made  a  surprising  show 
of  Donkeys  when  the  Public  Health  has  been 
under  discussion — I  had  only  to  refer  to 
Bufeon,  to  strengthen  my  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  beautiful  symbol.  ‘  Horses,’ 
says  he,  ‘are  gentle,  and  their  tempers  social  ; 
they  seldom  show  their  ardour  and  strength 
by  any  other  sign  than  emulation.  They  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  foremost  in  the  course.’  And 
I  again,  ‘  They  renounce  their  very  being  for 
the  service  of  man.’  And  again,  ‘  Their  man¬ 


ners  almost  wholly  depend  on  their  educa¬ 
tion.’  And  again,  ‘  A  horse  naturally  morose, 
gloomy,  or  stubborn,  produces  foals  of  the 
sjime  disposition  ;  and  as  the  defects  of  con¬ 
firmation,  as  well  as  tlie  vices  of  the  humours, 
perpetuate  with  still  more  certainty  than  the 
natural  qualities,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  from  the  stud  all  defomied,  vicious, 
glandered,  broken-winded,  or  mad  horses.’ 
No  animal  could  have  better  illustrated  the 
united  meaning  of  Mr.  Batty  and  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  City  pledged  itself  by  that  token 
to  show  its  ardour  and  strength  by  emulation 
in  all  efforts  for  the  public  good,  and  to  aban¬ 
don  all  other  considerations  to  the  service  of 
man.  Further,  it  recognised  the  great  truth, 
that  the  manners  of  a  people  depend  upon 
their  education ;  and  that  gloomy,  morose, 
or  otherwise  ill-conditioned  parents  will  per¬ 
petuate  an  ill-conditioned  and  constantly 
degenerating  race  ;  irksome  to  itself  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  all.  Hence,  it  promised  to  extend, 
by  all  possible  means,  among  the  poor,  the 
blessings  of  light,  air,  cleanliness,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  longer  to  enforce  filth,  squalor, 
ill-health,  and  ignorance,  upon  thousands  of 
God’s  creatures.  I  was  particularly  struck,” 
Mr.  Booley  remarks,  “  by  this  beautiful 
part  of  the  Allegory,  and  shall  ever  regard 
Mr.  Batty  and  the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  feeling 
of  personal  affection. 

“  The  Horse  of  Europe  was  followed  by  the 
Camel  of  Asia.  And  difficult,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been,”  says  Mr.  Booley,  “to  have 
presented,  next  in  order,  any  animal  more 
felicitously  carrying  out  the  general  idea. 
For,  the  impossibility  of  people  being  healthy 
and  clean  without  a  good  and  cheap  supply 
of  water,  must  be  as  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  as  even  the  dearness,  bad  quality, 
and  insufficient  quantity,  of  the  present  supply 
of  water  in  London.  I  therefore  consider 
that  anything  happier  than  the  exhibition  at 
this  point  of  an  animal  who  is  supplied  with 
a  subtle  inward  mechanism  for  storing  this 
first  necessary  of  life — who  is  furnished,  as 
I  may  say,  with  an  inexpensive  Water 
Works  of  its  own — was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  pointed  illustrations  ever 
presented  to  a  populace.  I  consider  it  a 
stroke  of  genius,  and  beg  thus  publicly  to 
tender  the  poor  tribute  of  my  warmest 
admiration  to  Mr.  Batty  and  the  Lord 
hlayor. 

“  After  the  Camel  of  Asia,  came  the 
Elephant  of  Africa.  I  found  this  idea,  like¬ 
wise,  very  pleasant.  The  exquisite  scent 
possessed  by  the  elephant  rendered  it  out  of 
tlie  question  that  he  could  have  been  produced 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Procession,  or  the 
Tallow-Chandlers,  with  their  Under  Beadles, 
Beadles,  and  Band  of  Pensioners,  might  have 
roused  him  to  a  state  of  fury.  Therefore,  the 
Civic  Dignitaries  and  Aldermen  (whose  noses 
are  not  keen)  immediately  followed  that  ill- 
savoured  Company,  and  the  Elephant  was 
reserved  until  now. 
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“  His  capacity  of  intellectual  development 
under  proper  training,  his  strength  and 
docility,  his  industry,  his  many  noble  qualities, 
his  patience  and  attachment  under  gentle 
treatment,  and  his  blind  resentment  when 
provoked  too  far  by  ill-usage,  rendered  him, 
besides,  a  touching  symbol  of  the  great  English 
j^eople  ;  and  this  idea  was  still  further  ex- 
])ressed  by  his  carrying  trophies  on  his  back, 
expressive  of  their  enterprise  and  valor.  In 
parading  an  animal  so  well  known  for  its 
aversion  to  carrion,  and  its  liking  for  clean 
provender,  the  City  of  London,  pleasantly  but 
pointedly,  avowed  its  determination  to  seek 
out  and  confiscate  all  improper  human  food 
exposed  for  sale  within  its  liberties,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  look,  with  a  searching  eye,  into 
the  knackers’  yards,  and  the  sausage  trade. 
I  almost  fancied,”  Mr.  Boolev  proceeds, 
“  that  the  sagacious  elephant  knew  his  part 
in  the  Allegory,  and  was  conscious  of  the 
whole  Castle  of  meaning  on  his  back,  as  he 
proceeded  gravely  on,  surveying  the  crowd 
with  his  small,  but  highly  intelligent  eye. 

“  The  two  negroes  by  whom  he  was  led,” 
Mr.  Booley  goes  on  to  remark,  “  rather  per¬ 
plexed  me.  Can  it  be,  that  they  had  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  estimable,  but  pig-headed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Civic  Parliament,  who  learn  no 
wisdom  from  experience  and  instruction  ;  and 
in  humorous  reference  to  whom,  Mr.  Batty 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  suggested  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  ever  washing  the  Blackamoor  white  1 

“But  now,”  he  adds,  “appeared  what  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  allegory  :  in  perfect  harmony  and  keeping 
with  the  rest,  and  pointing  directly  at  the 
removal  of  an  absurd,  a  monstrous,  and  cruel 
nuisance.  I  allude  to  the  ‘  Two  Deer  of 
America,’  whose  horns  I  no  sooner  observed 
advancing  along  Cheapside,  than  I  immedi¬ 
ately  felt  that  an  allusion  was  intended  to 
Smithfield  Market.  The  little  play  upon 
words,  in  which  it  was  candidly  admitted 
that  that  nuisance  was  Two  Dear  to  the 
Corporation  generally,  might  have  struck 
me,  perhaps,  as  rather  too  obvious,  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  be  hypercritical ;  but,  the 
introduction  of  horned  beasts  among  the 
crowd  was  in  itself  an  Allegory,  so  pointed 
and  yet  so  ingenious  and  complete,  that  I 
think  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  my  life. 
On  further  reflection,  I  discovered  a  still  more 
profound  and  delicate  meaning  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  these  animals.  Their  association  with 
the  chase,  t}q)ified  the  constant  flight  and 
pursuit  going  on  all  over  the  City,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  Metropolis,  on  market- 
days  ;  while  their  easy  connection  in  the 
beholder’s  mind  with  those  periods  of  English 
history  when  it  was  a  far  greater  crime  to 
kill  a  stag  than  to  kill  a  man,  reflected  witli 
just  severity  on  the  obsolete  inhumanity  and 
rapacity  of  the  Corporation  that  cared  for  the 
lives  and  limbs,  neither  of  beasts  nor  men,  in 
the  tenacity  of  its  clutch  at  an  old,  pestilen¬ 
tial,  worn  out  abuse. 


“  This,”  saj's  Mr.  Booley,  in  conclusion, 
“  is  the  Allegory  that  was  presented  to  the 
people  last  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  and  which  I 
have  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  explaining 
to  the  Social  Oysters.  I  deem  it  highly 
honourable  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  whom  I 
cordially  wish  a  prosperous  and  happy  reign  ; 
together  with  a  vigorous  determination  to  do 
his  utmost  to  carry  out  the  needful  reforms, 
and  remedy  the  crying  evils,  so  ably  glanced 
at,  by  himself,  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  As  I 
dined  in  the  Guildhall  after  the  show,  I  had 
the  honour  of  giving  utterance  to  these  wishes 
(but  not  within  his  hearing)  after  dinner ; 
when,  remembering  this  Allegory,  I  divined  a 
new  meaning  in  the  I.oving  Cup,  and  was 
charmed  to  And  the  first  City  in  the  universe 
bravely  devoting  its  charter  and  liberties  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  not  poorly 
sheltering  itself  behind  them  as  an  immunity 
from  the  plainest  human  responsibilities.  I 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  drinking  his 
lordship’s  health  in  a  bumper  of  very  excellent 
wme  ;  and  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
drunk  to  Mr.  Batty  too,  if  his  health  had 
been  proposed,  which  it  was  not.” 


UNIVEESITY  OMISSION  AND 
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The  other  day  I  was  poring  over  a  leader 
in  a  London  paper,  on  the  University  Eoyal 
Commission,  when  my  chambers  were  sud¬ 
denly  invaded  by  a  jovial  old  gentleman  who  | 
had  intrusted  me  with  the  pleasing  task  of  j 
drawing  up  the  marriage  settlement  of  his 
second  daughter.  I 

He  is  a  rosy-faced  elder,  who,  amidst  all 
the  misfortunes  of  his  earlier  days,  has  con¬ 
trived  to  retain  possession  of  his  spirits  and  j 
of  a  certain  cheerful  and  jocose  way  of  re-  ij 
garding  every  event  that  has  befallen  him.  j: 
Eushing  into  my  rooms,  without  knocking,  he  i  j 
plunged  at  once  as  eagerly  into  the  subject  of  j{ 
University  reform  and  with  as  little  regard  to  i ! 
the  object  of  his  visit  as  if  his  daughter 
were  destined  to  die  an  old  maid.  That  j 
was  his  jDarticular  craze  at  that  particular  ' 
juncture.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  he  ex-  j| 
claimed,  “  it  won’t  do  any  longer.  The  time  *  I 
is  past  for  it.  The  man  who  emerges  from  | 
his  alma  mater  with  the  dead  languages  alone  i 
for  the  purpose  of  struggling  with  the  living,  ’ 
breathing,  bustling,  bufletting  world,  is,  as  j| 
in  the  present  day,  defenceless,  as  if  he  went  ! 
into  battle  with  a  rusty  sword.” 

“Not  quite,”  I  ventured  to  reply  ;  “they 

give  him  the  means  to  polish  and  sharpen  liis 

weapons  ;  which  are  his  wits.  A  man  turned 

out  with  a  thorouijh  knowledsfe  of  the  funda- 

mental  structure  of  laimua^e  and  with  mathe- 

®  ^  • 

inatics — with  the  means  of  reasoning  and 
judging  correctly — may,  if  he  chooses,  learn 
anything.” 

“  So  he  may ;  but  when  it  is  too  late ; — when 
the  struggle  lias  commenced  ;  when  he  has  no 
time  to  do  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
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put  in  his  way  to  do  in  the  days  of  his 
pupilage.  Why,  Sir,  by  attaining  the  summit 
of  my  ambition,  and  being  elected  a  Fellow 
of  my  College,  I  was  ruined  !  ” 

“  Indeed  !  ” 

“  Utterly ;  but  the  fact  is  you  will  not 
understand  this  question  until  you  hear  my 
story.  Some  one  sketched,  the  other  day,  in  a 
popular  periodical,  (I  suspect  it  was  you),  the 
career  of  a  negligent  dog  who  neglected  his 
college  studies  and  devoted  his  attention  exclu¬ 
sively  to  college  pleasures,  and  was  ruined 
accordingly.  Jfy  misfortunes  were  occasioned 
by  availing  myself  too  assiduously  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  at  the  University.” 

“You  threaded  your  way  so  far  into  the 
mazes  of  learning  that  you  found  you  could 
not  extricate  yourself  from  them  when  you 
entered  the  open  paths  of  Life.” 

“  Precisely.” 

And,  without  further  ado,  the  old  gentleman 
commenced,  in  substance,  the  following  narra¬ 
tion  : — 

“  My  father  was  a  highly  respectable  wine- 
merchant,  in  the  town  of  Mudborough,  He 
commenced  in  quite  a  humble  way,  I  have 
been  told,  and  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  his  o^vn 
exertions.  In  ten  years  after  first  setting  up 
in  business,  he  had  realised  enough  to  marry 
on  ;  in  another  ten,  he  had  his  crest  and  his 
villa  ;  in  ten  more,  he  was  of  unquestionable 
Norman  descent.  My  mother  considered  her¬ 
self  to  be  of  a  higher  family  than  my  father’s, 
and  of  better  breeding,  and  waged  a  furious 
war  of  scowls  and  frowns  against  certain 
manners  and  customs  of  his  which  she  de¬ 
clared  to  be  more  befitting  a  shopkeeper  than 
a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  family. 

We  were  two  brothers.  Charles,  the 
younger,  was  to  be  admitted  into  my  father’s 
office,  with  the  view  of  succeeding  him  in  the 
business,  which  was  too  lucrative  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  entirely  out  of  the  family.  For 
me,  a  higher  destiny  was  reserved.  I  was  to 
be  a  classical  scholar.  What  my  father  of  all 
things  most  regretted  was  that  he  had  not 
himself  received  a  classical  education.  I  have 
known  him,  indeed,  when  reading  a  sermon 
or  a  treatise,  to  assume  a  puzzled  air,  as  if  he 
were  but  ill  at  ease  amongst  the  grammatical 
expressions  which  he  found  there.  I  was, 
therefore,  placed  under  a  djmasty  of  tutors, 
from  an  idea  that  at  school  sufficient  pains 
were  not  expended  on  the  boys’  instruction. 
Under  their  excellent  system,  I  was  reading 
Thucydides  in  the  original  Greek  before  I 
could  understand  Mrs.  Markham  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  English  ;  and,  about  the  time  that  my 
father  forbade  my  looking  at  the  newspapers 
on  account  of  the  immoralities  which  some¬ 
times  crept  into  the  police  reports,  I  was 
deeply  read  in  the  loves  of  the  heathen  Gods 
and  Goddesses. 

“  ‘  Excellent  !  excellent !  ’  my  father  would 
sometimes  cry  out,  when,  on  his  asking  me 
what  author,  or  whose  life  I  had  been  reading, 
I  came  out  with  some  uncommonly  hard  name. 


That  of  Heliogabalus,  I  remember,  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  him.  ‘  Lselius  on  Friendship 
and  Scipio  on  old  age  !  Scipio  and  Lselius  ! 
V ery  good,  sound,  entertaining  writers.  Make 
yourself  acquainted  with  their  writings  by  all 
means.’  I  believe  that  the  poor  man  had 
fitted  up  a  panorama,  on  a  small  scale,  in  his 
own  mind,  in  which  I  was  represented  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  scholar,  my  breast  covered 
with  medals,  and  my  hands  covered  with  ink. 
I  should  be  the  hope  of  the  family.  I  should 
be  one  day  a  leading  man  in  Mudborough, 
and  quote  Horace  to  enraptured  vestry- 
meetings.  I  should  overwhelm  the  obnoxious 
Eobinson,  who  had  long  been  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  my  father’s  political  and  municipal 
existence,  inasmuch  as  he  belaboured  and 
pummelled  him  with  quotations  from  the 
Latin  poets,  which  my  father,  from  not  un¬ 
derstanding,  was,  of  course,  unable  to  re¬ 
ply  to. 

“  I  remember  very  well  the  day  on  which  I 
first  went  up  to  Cambridge.  I  had  been 
crammed  like  a  turkey-cock  up  to  the  very 
night  before,  and  was  filled  almost  to  bursting 
with  the  names  of  ancient  towns  and  intrigues 
of  Jupiter,  which  they  had  managed  to  make 
me  contain.  When  I  looked  upon  my  tutor, 
and  recollected  that  that  was  the  very  man 
whose  exploits  I  had  read  of  in  the  Calendar, 
my  knees  knocked  together,  and  my  hair 
stood  on  end.  I  could  have  fallen  down  and 
worshipped  a  Senior  Medallist !  However — 
courage  !  In  three  years — ^my  mother  said — 
I  should  be  one  too. 

“I  believe  that  no  man  could  have  read 
harder  than  I  did  during  my  college  course. 
My  father  insisted  upon  my  having  two 
private  tutors,  a  mathematical  and  a  classical 
one,  for  an  hour  a  day  each.  I  was  up  early, 
and  in  bed  late  ;  I  never  wasted  my  time  in 
useless  pursuits,  in  billiard-rooms  or  card- 
parties,  in  empty  conversation,  or  in  attending 
college  lectures.  For  my  private  tutors  I 
paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds  a-year,  namely,  fourteen  pounds  a 
term  and  thirty  pounds  for  the  Long  Vacation 
to  my  mathematical  tutor  ;  and  twenty  pounds 
a  term  and  thirty  pounds  for  the  Long  Vaca¬ 
tion  to  my  classical  tutor.  My  father  never 
grudged  the  expense  in  the  least ;  he  was 
well  content  that  I  should  be  deluged  with 
that  which  he  so  much  regretted  not  having 
had  forced  upon  him  in  his  own  youth.  I 
believe  that  I  was  always  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  all  this  load  of  mythology  and  antiquity 
weighed  down  upon  me  like  Etna  upon  the 
imprisoned  Typhon.  I  saw  little  beyond  the 
uncleaned  windows  of  my  room,  but  being  of 
a  strong  frame  and  still  stronger  resolution, 
determined  to  persevere. 

“  I  remember  that  an  effort  was  at  one  time 
made  by  a  very  steady  and  respectable  young 
man,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  rooms,  to 
get  up  what  he  called  some  ‘  English  literary 
readings,’  of  an  evening.  They  were  to  com- 
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mence  with  selections  from  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  the  Elizabethan  dra¬ 
matists,  and  we  were  to  read  in  turns,  aloud, 
each  taking  a  certain  number  of  lines.  I 
frequented  them  for  some  time,  but  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  period  and 
country  were  as  strange  to  me  (and  I  think 
to  several  of  the  others)  as  if  we  had  been 
reading  about  China.  I  therefore — principally 
upon  the  advice  of  my  tutor — discontinued 
my  attendance,  ‘You  have  been  sent  here,’ 
said  my  tutor  to  me,  ‘  solely  with  the  view  of 
learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  Of 
what  use  will  it  be  to  you,  at  present,  to 
know  about  Edward  the  Third,  or  Henry  the 
Eighth  ?  You  will  not  be  asked  these  things 
when  you  go  into  your  examination.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  all  this,  when  you 
leave  College.’  His  remarks  carried  the 
more  weight  from  his  not  being  one  of  those 
who  give  advice  without  following  it,  and  I 
conscientiously  acquit  him  of  all  knowledge 
either  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

“  I  almost  wish,  now,  that  I  had  been  a  wild 
young  fellow,  not  only  on  other  accounts,  but 
that  I  might  entertain  you  with  a  recital  of 
the  steeple-chases  that  I  rode  and  the  hearts 
that  I  broke.  The  life  of  the  student  is 
usually  destitute  of  incident,  of  intrigue,  of 
duelling,  of  seductions,  of  debauchery,  of 
delightful  and  interesting  topics,  in  a  word. 
It  is  a  smooth  unruffled  surface,  rising  up  into 
a  waterspout,  or  roaring  down  in  a  cataract, 
only  at  the  epoch  of  a  Prize  Ode,  or  a 
Scholarship  examination.  I  dined  with 
Horace,  and  supped  with  Homer ;  I  pored 
over  the  historians,  and  kindled  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  the  speeches  of  Pericles,  whenever 
he  happened  to  make  one  that  did  not  contain 
a  very  large  admixture  of  particles  and  ir¬ 
regular  verbs.  I  could  have  conducted  an 
Athenian  law-suit  long  before  I  knew  the 
ordinary  forms  of  an  English  one,  and  should 
perhaps  have  invested  any  money  that  might 
have  been  left  me  with  greater  prudence,  and 
better  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  interest,  at 
Corinth  than  at  Manchester. 

“  Not  to  be  tedious,  at  the  end  of  my  twelve 
terms  I  took  an  excellent  degree  ;  not,  per¬ 
haps,  quite  so  high  as  I  might  have  wished, 
but  still  sufficiently  good  to  entitle  me  to  look 
forward  to  a  fellowship  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  I  confess,  that  the  idea  of  spending 
three  more  whole  years  secluded,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world,  and  knee-deep  in  the  ruins  of 
Pome  and  Athens,  would  have  proved  in- 
.supportable  to  me  had  it  not  been  for  my 
father,  who  on  this  point  was  inexorable. 
My  disgust  was  heightened  by  the  situation 
in  which  I  now  found  myself,  and  which  I 
must  explain  in  a  few  words. 

“  About  this  time,  I  fell  in  love.  It  was  a 
very  simple  affair,  without  any  romance  about 
it.  My  classical  tutor,  Mr.  Smith,  had  three 
daughters,  Hecla,  Phyllis,  and  Astarte.  I  met 
them  for  the  first  time  at  the  ball  which  my 


tutor  gave  at  the  end  of  every  term,  when 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  were  called 
upon  to  enjoy  themselves  and  to  perspire,  in 
three  little  rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  by 
six.  I  did  not  dance — no  more  did  Astarte  ; 
we  sat  upon  an  ottoman  together,  and  talked 
about  the  Brown  Medal.  She  was  very 
talented,  and  the  favourite  of  her  father. 

‘  That  girl,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘  can  construe  the 
Lysistrata  ’  of  Aristophanes  as  well  as  I  can. 
And  as  for  her  Greek  Odes — Stop  !  here  are 
half-a-dozen  ;  sit  down,  and  I  ’ll  read  them  to 
you.’  On  this  evening  commenced  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  which,  through  the  kind  offices 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  ripened  into  a  closer  connec¬ 
tion.  Perhaps,  instead  of  saying  that  I  fell 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  state  that  I  was  gently  pushed  in 
by  Mrs.  Smith,  who  kept  watch  on  the  bank 
to  see  that  I  did  not  struggle  out  again.  She 
thought  it  prudent  that  the  affair  should  be 
concealed  from  my  father  at  present  ;  it  was, 
however,  tolerably  well  known  to  my  few 
undergraduate  acquaintance.  ‘  What !  ’  cried 
out  one  of  them  to  me  one  day,  ‘  so  you  are 
hooked  in,  are  you  ‘  No  !  ’  I  replied, 
smiling  at  what  I  thought  his  ignorance, 
‘pierced  with  a  dart,  you  mean.  You  have 
mistaken  your  metaphor — Cupid  is  never 
represented  to  us  by  the  ancients  as  armed 
with  anything  but  a  bow  and  arrow.’  But  at  ! 
this  he  only  laughed  the  more.  ( 

“We  had  not  been  engaged  long,  when  Mr.  1 
Smith  obtained  a  living  at  some  distance  from  | 
the  University.  Astart6  and  I  bade  each  other  | 
farewell  at  a  little  hot  supper,  and  wept  very  . 
much.  We  were  to  love  each  other  like  ' 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  to  correspond  by  the 
twopenny  post.  I  was  to  go  down  and  visit 
them  as  often  as  I  possibly  could.  She  had 
not  been  gone  more  than  a  few  days  when  I 
received  from  her  an  Amoebsean  Ode,  in  Latin, 
with  a  great  quantity  in  the  way  of  affection, 
and — if  I  remember  right — a  false  quantity  in 
the  way  of  metre.  I 

“  Meanwhile,  I  was  living  my  three  years  of  ! 
undergraduate  life  over  again,  undertaking  i 
exploring  expeditions  into  Aristotle,  and 
travelling  no  further  than  from  one  book  to 
another  amongst  those  that  constituted  my 
little  world.  I  attempted,  at  one  time,  to 
take  pupils,  which  resident  Bachelors  of  Arts  i 
very  often  do,  but  I  found  that  it  was  I 
different  thing  to  possess  knowledge  and  to  i 
be  able  to  impart  it,  and  no  sooner  did  I  j 
become  aware  of  my  unfitness  in  this  respect, 
than  I  refused  to  accept  my  pupils’  money, 
and  sent  them  off  to  some  one  else.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  year  I  passed  a  good  exami¬ 
nation,  my  name  being  announced  as  one  of 
the  half-dozen  successful  candidates  for  a 
fellowship.  I  was  now  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  had  passed  six  years  at  college,  and 
— counting  from  the  time  that  I  was  put  into 
my  Latin  Grammar — nineteen  years  and 
five  months  studyhig  exclusively  the  dead 
languages. 
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“  I  was  induced  to  continue  my  residence  at 
Cambridge,  instead  of  going  to  live  at  home, 
by  various  feelings,  by  habit,  by  a  knowledge 
that  I  was  a  great  man  there  and  a  small  one 
eveiywhere  else,  by  a  certain  sense  of  help¬ 
lessness  when  out  in  the  great  world,  but 
principally  by  being  very  much  nearer  to 
Astarte  and  the  Smiths,  when  there  than  at 
Mudborough.  "VVe  formed  a  society  of  seventy 
in  number,  from  the  tottering  old  Senior  of 
fourscore,  to  the  spruce  young  Deacon  of 
twenty-five.  I  look  back  upon  this  period  of 
my  life  in  much  the  same  manner  that,  on 
I  emerging  into  the  broad  thoroughfare,  W’e 
1  cast  a  glance  behind  us  at  the  close  and 
I  pestilential  alley  through  which  our  way  has 
i  lain.  Of  the  whole  seventy,  two  were  related 
I  to  the  Master’s  first  wife,  one  to  his  second 
;  wife,  and  one  to  himself  ;  the  remaining  sixty- 
!  six  owed  their  elevation  to  their  superior 
j  attainments  either  in  classics  or  mathematics, 

1  'We  had  some  eminent  men,  it  is  true,  but 
;  they  were  entirely  among  the  non-residents  ; 

I  for  more  than  half  the  fellows  were  abroad  in 
I  the  world  engaged  in  different  professions — at 
i  the  bar,  in  the  church,  or  under  government, 
j  These  had  not  enjoyed  any  connection  with 
I  the  University,  for  years,  beyond  the  fact  of 
i  receiving  their  salaries,  which  they  would 
have  continued  to  do  if  they  had  been  in  Peru 
or  at  Ispahan.  Those  that  were  in  residence 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  inversely  as 
their  ages,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  recently 
elected  generally  knows  the  most.  This  will 
not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Seniors  having  spent  forty  or  fifty 
years,  pretty  equally  divided  between  the 
I  labours  of  eating,  preaching,  and  sleeping,  had 
forgotten  by  that  time  most  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  that  they  had  learnt  in  their  youth, 
without  having  acquired  any  other  branches 
of  knowledge  to  supply  the  deficiency.  They 
used  the  same  old  forks  and  spoons,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  same  old  ideas  and  prejudices  that 
they  had  brought  up  with  them  half  a  century 
before.  Upon  these  they  had  engrafted  all 
detestable  habits  of  old  bachelorhood,  much 
j  love  of  port-wine,  and  a  little  dirt.  They  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  the  Lords  of  everything  around  ;  it  was 
disagreeable  to  go  elsewhere  and  be  unde¬ 
ceived.  They  accordingly,  every  now  and 
then,  ran  a  little  way  out  of  their  hermitage 
to  look  upon  the  faces  of  men,  but  quickly 
trotted  back  to  their  favourite  little  delusions, 
to  their  courtyards,  to  their  sleepy  sermons, 
and  to  their  red  mullet.  Talking  of  red 
mullet,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
was  our  system  of  dinners.  They  consisted 
of  every  luxury  from  earth,  air,  and  sea,  and 
we  had  to  pay  for  them,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
about  eight  shillings  a  day  (exclusive  of  wine). 
It  would  have  been  infinitely  more  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  every  one,  except  these 
Seniors,  who  of  course  governed  the  College, 
to  have  had  a  good  plain  dinner  for  three  or 
four  shillings,  and  to  put  the  remainder  into 


our  pockets.  But  no  one  thought  of  saying  a 
word  openly,  and  the  cook  and  steward  got 
richer  and  richer  every  day. 

“After  a  short  experience,  I  determined  upon 
making  an  effort  to  extricate  myself  from  this 
position,  and  with  that  view  wrote  to  my 
farther,  announcing  my  engagement,  and  de¬ 
manding  permission  to  marry  immediately. 
I  received  a  reply  from  him  (my  poor  mother, 
I  must  tell  you,  died  during  my  college  career), 
with  enquiries  as  to  the  position  and  family 
of  the  fair  one,  but  more  especially  as  to  what 
money  she  was  likely  to  have.  To  the  last 
query,  I  replied  that  I  really  did  not  know, 
never  having  indeed  thought  upon  the  matter. 
In  answer  to  this,  he  told  me  that  I  was  a 
fool,  for,  as  I  should  forfeit  my  fellowship  by 
marriage,  what  means  of  support  remained  to 
me  unless  Astarto  had  money  ?  This  was 
true,  but  I  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  blame 
me  for  not  knowing  that  which  I  had  never 
been  taught.  The  business  of  the  Greek 
Stage,  and  the  winding  ways  of  Helicon,  had 
been  pressed  upon  my  notice  from  my  earliest 
years,  but  the  business  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  and  the  winding  ways  of  men,  I  had 
been  left  to  pick  up  as  I  could,  or  rather  not 
to  pick  up  at  all. 

“  At  last,  however,  he  relented,  and  we  were 
married  upon  three  hundred  a  year  which  he 
allowed  us.  My  Astar-te  brought  me  her 
facility  in  versification  by  way  of  dowry,  but 
it  was  as  good  in  my  estimation  as  any  other. 
We  had  not  been  married  long  before  we 
found  out  that  we  were  in  debt.  Not  that  the 
circumstance  was  revealed  to  us  by  the  state 
of  our  accounts,  for  we  scarcely  kept  any,  but 
by  this  simple  fact,  that  persons  knocked  at 
the  door  asking  for  money  and  we  had  none 
to  give  them.  The  fact  is,  that  my  wife  and 
I  had  been  so  Ions:  in  the  habit  of  con- 
templating  sheep  in  the  form  of  ‘peaceful 
flocks,’  and  oxen  in  the  act  of  ‘  drawing  with 
unwearied  breast  the  strong  plough,’  that  we 
were  quite  unable  to  realise  their  cost  when 
they  were  divided  by  the  butcher  into  joints, 
and  by  the  cook,  the  maid-servant,  between 
their  aunts,  and  cousins,  and  parish  constable 
for  the  time  being.  We  were  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  difficult  position  in  which 
we  found  ourselves,  when  a  dreadful  calamity 
overtook  us — the  ruin  of  my  father,  followed, 
almost  immediately,  by  his  death.  He  had 
invested  his  savings — about  forty  thousand 
pounds — in  some  great  undertaking,  presided 
over  by  an  enormously  wealthy  and  much 
respected  man.  The  undertaking  had  been 
ruined  by  mismanagement,  or  even  something 
worse  ;  the  enormously  wealthy  and  much 
respected  man  had  retired  into  privacy  for  a 
few  years,  in  order  to  husband  his  gains  and 
to  emerge  again,  one  day,  wealthier  and  more 
respected  than  ever ;  and  thousands  were, 
like  my  father,  left  without  a  penny  in  the 
world,  to  carp  at  fortune  or  to  worry  the  daily 
papers  with  their  useless  and  at  last  rejected 
communications. 
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“  There  was  now  nothing  left  but  the  wine- 
trade.  which,  froiu  my  father  not  having  at¬ 
tended  to  it  of  late,  did  not  produce  so  much 
as  formerly.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  of  employment,  and  (until 
certain  debts  were  paid  off)  a  barely  sufficient 
sustenance  to  my  younger  brother.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  hope  from  that  quarter. 
Besides  which,  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  ‘  James  has  received  a  splendid  edu¬ 
cation — a  College  education — which  Charles 
has  not.’  They  accordingly  aided  Charles  in 
preference  to  James.  Ah  !  if  they  had  known 
how  utterly  helpless  I  was.  If  fifty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  put  into  my  hands  at  that 
moment,  I  should  not  have  known  what  to  do 
with  the  sum.  Whereas  Charles,  with  busi¬ 
ness  habits  and  some  knowledge  of  commercial 
matters,  might  convert  a  few  hundreds  into 
as  many  thousands  with  much  more  ease  than 
I  could  raise  the  money  to  pay  my  butcher’s 
or  my  baker’s  bill. 

“  At  this  period,  and  when  nothing  short  of 
downright  starvation  seemed  to  be  our  pros¬ 
pect,  a  benevolent  peei’,  who  had  been  a  great 
patron  of  my  father  (and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
wine-merchants  round),  came  seasonably  to 
my  assistance.  Earl  Canute  was  desirous  that 
his  third  son,  the  Honourable  Phelim  Eitz 
Canute  should  travel  abroad  for  a  year  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  being  entered  at  Oxford,  and 
offered  me  the  situation  of  companion  and 
tutor  to  the  young  man.  If  I  could  consent 
to  part  with  my  wife  for  so  long  a  time — such 
were  the  terms  on  which  the  handsome  offer 
was  made — I  should  receive  five  hundred 
pounds  for  my  services  during  the  year,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  appointed,  on  my  return, 
permanent  tutor  to  the  Honourable  Phelim, 
at  Oxford,  where  of  course  I  could  reside. 
Such  a  prospect  was  too  dazzling  to  be  re¬ 
jected  lightly.  Astarte  and  I  compared  notes 
to  see  whether  we  could  bear  to  part  with 
each  other ;  we  found  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  could.  The  fact  is,  that  six  months  after 
marriage  most  husbands  and  wives  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  wonderful  fortitude  in  this  respect ; 
they  have  just  begun  to  find  out  each  other’s 
bad  qualities,  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  them.  My  conscience, 
however,  compelled  me  to  state  to  the  earl 
that  I  had  already  attempted  to  act  the  part 
of  tutor,  but  I  failed  ;  that  my  natural  timi¬ 
dity,  a  slight  impediment  which  I  had  at  that 
time  in  my  speech,  and  other  causes  had 
operated  together  to  produce  this  result.  His 
lordship  replied,  that  that  was  of  no  manner 
of  consequence.  He  did  not  mean,  by  offering 
me  the  post  of  tutor,  to  imply  that  I  should 
give  a  regular  lesson  to  his  son  every  day. 
There  would  not,  indeed,  be  any  necessity  for 
Phelim  to  acquire  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  classics  or  mathematics,  as  the  University 
would  confer  upon  him  an  honorary  degree  in 
virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  peerage. 
With  regard  to  after-life,  it  was  not  intended 
to  make  a  Professor  or  a  learned  man  of  him. 


On  the  contrary,  he  was  destined  for  a  IMember 
of  Parliament.  My  duties  would  be,  therefore, 
to  regulate  his  accounts,  to  see  that  he  formed 
no  improper  connections  of  any  kind,  and, 
generally,  to  overlook  his  conduct  and  actions. 
I  embraced  Astarte  (but  without  any  allusion 
to  Amoebiean  odes),  and  we  set  off — my  pupil, 
his  valet,  and  I — for  the  Continent, 

“  This  pupil  of  mine,  as  I  soon  found  out, 
was  an  exceedingly  sharp  young  fellow,  and 
much  better  calculated  to  act  the  part  of 
tutor  to  me  than  I  to  him.  From  his  know¬ 
ing  a  little  of  the  French  language,  and  I,  of 
course  (for  had  I  not  been  Fellow  of  a 
College  ?)  knowing  none,  he  soon  contrived 
to  get  the  management  of  accounts  into  his 
own  hands.  Indeed,  I  had  no  clear  concep¬ 
tion,  at  that  time,  of  the  process  of  letters  of 
credit,  by  means  of  which  we  raised  money 
in  all  the  principal  towns.  They  were  as 
full  of  mystery  to  me  as  the  words,  bill  of 
exchange,  bill  of  lading,  specie,  currency, 
rate  of  exchange,  and  so  on,  which,  not  being 
obsolete,  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of.  But 
though  Phelim  soon  discovered  me  to  be  a 
fool,  I  must  confess  that  he  behaved  very 
leniently  towards  me,  sometimes  taking  me 
under  his  charge  for  whole  days  together. 
He  patronised  me  in  this  way,  I  recollect,  at 
Pompeii  and  at  Pome,  where  my  classical 
knowledge  became  subservient  to  his  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  could  tell  him  of  Pomulus,  and 
Julius  Csesar,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  place,  whose  names  he  had  scarcely 
heard  before.  We  journeyed  on  in  this  way 
for  several  months,  till  we  came  to  Baden- 
Baden,  where  we  had  not  been  located  more 
than  a  few  days,  when  my  pupil  announced 
to  me,  one  morning,  at  breakfast,  his  in¬ 
tention  of  remaining  there  for  some  time 
to  come.  ‘  You  have  heard  of  the  great 
poet  Schiller  V  he  asked.  By  a  strange  coin¬ 
cidence,  I  had.  ‘  I  have  made  acquaintance 
with  his  son,’  he  replied ;  ‘  you  will  see  him 
presently.  He  is  coming  here  in  about  half- 
an-hour.’ 

“  In  about  half-an-hour,  accordingly,  the  son 
of  the  great  Schiller  made  his  appearance. 
He  was,  like  all  the  other  people,  dirty,  and 
smelling  of  pipes,  which  was  the  only  piece  of 
German  statistics  that  experience  had  made 
me  acquainted  with. 

“  ‘  Well  !  ’  exclaimed  my  pupil,  as  soon  as 
Schiller  had  taken  a  seat.  ‘  I  will  agree,  if 
Mr. - has  no  objection.’ 

“  ‘  To  what  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Schiller,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  me, 
has  kindly  consented  to  become  my  instructor 
in  the  German  language.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  has  invited  me  to  his  house  for  a 
few  hours  every  night,  to  read  his  father’s 
works.  I  suppose  you  can  have  no  possible 
objection.’ 

“  Of  course  I  could  not.  I  was  delighted 
that  such  a  lucky  chance  had  befallen  him. 
Breakfast  concluded,  he  and  Schiller  went 
out  together. 
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After  this,  for  several  weeks,  my  pupil 
repaired  to  the  house  of  his  friend  every 
night,  from  nine  till  twelve,  where  he  told  me 
that  he  was  making  immense  progress,  and 
could  now  read,  with  perfect  ease,  the  play  of 
William  Tell,  I  remarked,  however,  that  he 
continued  to  address  the  waiters  in  English, 
as  heretofore,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  bash¬ 
fulness.  Once  or  twice  I  met  him  walking  in 
the  street  with  Schiller  and  a  lady — Mrs. 
Schiller,  I  was  told — a  very  beautiful,  and, 
indeed,  quite  English-looking  woman. 

“  Things  had  been  going  on  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  when  one  morning  I  received  a 
brief  but  peremptory  letter  from  Canute 
Castle,  ordering  our  immediate  return  to 
England.  Phelim,  I  thought,  looked  rather 
uncomfortable  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
We  departed,  and  got  back  safely.  It  was 
nightfall  when  our  post-chaise  drew  up  in  the 
great  Ostro-Gothic  archway.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  countenance  of  the  Earl  as 
he  advanced  to  meet  us.  Without  noticing 
his  son,  he  bade  me  follow  him  to  his  study — 
a  small  apartment,  adorned  with  a  picture  of 
King  Canute,  the  founder  of  the  family,  who 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  throwing  cold 
water  upon  the  flattery  of  his  followers.  I 
remember  glancing  vaguely  at  this  picture  as 
I  went  in,  and  wondering  at  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  likeness  which  the  present  earl  bore  to 
his  ancestor.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
great  phenomenon.  It  was  a  painting  of 
Sir  Thomas  Laurence’s,  I  think. 

“  Without  offering  me  a  chair,  the  earl  asked 
me  in  a  stern  voice  for  what  purpose  I  had 
gone  abroad  with  his  son.  I  replied,  won¬ 
dering  very  much  at  his  tone  and  manner, 
that  I  had  gone  as  tutor,  of  course.  Had  I 
discharged  my  trust  ?  I  answered,  that  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  I  had.  How  then  could 
I  account  for  the  fact,  that  during  the  last 
month  my  pupil  had  gambled  away,  in  a 
private  hell  at  Baden-Baden,  a  sum  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  pounds,  as  he,  the  Earl, 
could  prove  on  information  which  admitted 
of  no  doubt  1  I  was  thunderstruck,  and  de¬ 
clared,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  had  enter¬ 
tained  no  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  going 
on. 

“  ‘  That  is  difficult  to  believe,’  interposed 
Lord  Canute,  ‘  when  I  am  infoimed  to  a 
certainty  that  this  little  fool  of  a  boy  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  play  for  three  or  four  hours  every 
evening.  You  must  have  missed  him  during 
that  time,  Mr. - ’ 

“  I  related  the  imposition  which  had  been 
practised  on  me  in  regard  to  Schiller. 

“  ‘  Pooh  !  Pooh  !  ’  replied  his  Lordship,  ‘  a 
man  of  twenty-seven  is  not  quite  a  babe  in 
arms.  He  must  have  acquired  a  little  expe¬ 
rience  by  that  time. 

‘  I  don’t  know,  though,  on  the  whole,’  he 
continued,  after  a  short  pause,  ‘  whether  it 
may  not  be  true,  as  you  say.  You  have  been 
hitherto  Fellow  of  a  College,  I  believe,  and — 
ah  well !  perhaps  it  was  my  fault.  Here, 
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Sir,  is  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds,  your 
full  salary.  But  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say,  that  your  services  will  be 
no  longer  required.’  I  bowed  and  withdrew, 
thinking,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  with  his  air 
of  mild  reproachfulness,  he  looked  more  like 
King  Canute  than  ever. 

“We  actually  managed  to  live  for  more  than 
fourteen  months  on  these  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  kept  continually  diminishing  as  our 
family  increased.  Our  little  twins,  too,  Knox 
(so  called  from  the  Beverend  Cephas  Knox, 
our  rectoj’)  and  his  brother  Erebus  had  been 
afflicted,  according  to  my  wife,  with  divers 
infantine  complaints,  which  I,  for  my  part, 
was  never  able  to  perceive,  but  which  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  some  part  of  which  I 
think  she  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  new 
gown.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  rouse  ourselves.  Charles, 
meanwhile,  had  been  extending  his  business 
very  much,  and  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
lend  me  a  helping  hand.  I  was  determined, 
however,  never  to  solicit  assistance  from  that 
quarter,  while  I  had  health  and  strength 
left  to  aid  myself.  Independently  of  any 
feeling  of  delicacy  prompting  me  to  this  re¬ 
solution,  I  knew  that  people  would  cry 
out  if  James,  ‘  who  has  received  a  College 
Education,  and  should  be  fit  for  anything,’ 
were  the  one  to  solicit  assistance  from  Charles 
^  who  has  not,  poor  fellow  !  enjoyed  such  ad¬ 
vantages.’ 

“  One  morning,  it  was  suggested  to  me  by 
some  one  or  other,  that  I  should  turn  literary 
man,  and  join  the  ‘  Mudborough  Gazette,’ 
which  would  be  sure  to  avail  itself  at  once 
of  my  offer  to  become  a  contributor.  No 
sooner  had  the  idea  been  put  into  my 
head,  than  I  walked  off  to  the  residence  of 
the  Editor,  a  neat  villa  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  He  was  a  good  boon  companion  and 
an  elder  at  his  meeting-house,  and  could  be 
charged  with  only  one  failing  in  the  wide  world, 
which  was  that  of  beating  his  wife.  Even 
for  this  solitary  failing  there  was  an  excuse 
to  be  made,  for  she  was  in  the  habit  of  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  nightly  inebriety,  which  charge 
being  strictly  true,  was,  of  course,  doubly 
provoking.  I  think  that  when  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  I  interrupted  him  in  his  usual  occu¬ 
pation,  for  I  heard  shrieks  in  the  back  par¬ 
lour,  and  he  came  out  to  meet  me  with  a  very 
red  face.  He,  however,  showed  me  into  his 
study ;  my  errand  was  soon  explained,  and 
he  appeared  to  jump  at  my  offer. 

“‘To  have  such  a  distinguished  man  as 
yourself  connected  with  our  paper,  will  give 
us  great  pleasure.  Sir.’ 

“  It  Avas  agreed  that  I  should  commence 
with  a  leading  articie  on  the  approaching 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  I  was  to  ‘  give  it  ’ 
to  George  the  Fourth,  and  to  draw  tears  for 
Caroline. 

“  ‘  An  unhappy  female.  Sir,  ill-treated  by  a 
monster  of  a  man  !’  as  the  Editor  said,  show¬ 
ing  me  to  the  door. 
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“  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  send  in  my 
article  the  next  Tuesday,  and  go  up  the 
following  day  to  learn  its  hite.  I  was  not 
much  accustomed  to  English  composition ; 
bu^  I  got  up  the  facts  from  the  daily  papers, 
and  compounded  a  piece  of  prose  on  the 
subject,  which  I  forwarded  by  the  maid- 
j  servant.  On  the  Wednesday,  I  found  the 
;  Editor  sitting  with  two  manuscripts  before 
I  him — mine  and  another.  He  looked  parti- 

I  cularly  unpromising ;  but  asking  me  to  be 
seated,  addressed  me  as  follows  : — 

‘  This  paper  that  I  have.  Sir,  in  my  right 
[|  hand,  is  your  leading  article.  How  does  it 
j  begin  ?  “  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  considered  and 

borne  in  the  attentive  mind,  that  the  ill-fated 
I  Queen,  who  is  even  now  about  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  criminal  to  the  loftiest  tribunal  of 
her  country,  has,  under  circumstances  which 
have  scarce  need  of  recapitulation,  but  which 
will  recur  to  the  mind  as  having  occurred  at 
various  times  and  epochs,  been  ill-treated.” 
‘  Pardon  me.  Sir,  but  that ’s  a  terribly  un- 
vdeldy  sentence.  Well,  what ’s  the  next  ?  ’ 

I  “  She  was  led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  on  the 
I  eighth  day  of  April,  1795 ;  the  officiating 

j  clergyman’s  name - ,”  and  so  on. 

“  ‘  You  see  we  don’t  want  to  know  all  these 
things.  We  want  something  sparkling,  cut¬ 
ting,  spicy  !  Excuse  me.  Sir,  but  you  ’re  a 
University  man,  and  that ’s  your  article. 
Now  hear  the  one  on  the  same  subject  just 
sent  by  Tom  Twincher,  who  scarcely  had 
ever  any  education  at  all,  but  whom  we  all 
remember  at  one  time  as  potboy  at  the 
Headless  Horseman.  ‘‘  It  was  a  remark  of 
Eochefoucauld.”  There,  you  see  ! — lively  and 
sparkling  for  you  at  once  !  ’ 

“‘But,”  said  I,  ‘I  never  read  Eochefou¬ 
cauld,  so  I  could  not  quote  him.’  ‘No  more 
i  has  Tom,’  replied  the  Editor,  ‘  never  a  word 
j  of  him.  What  of  that  V  “It  was  a  remark  of 
j  Eochefoucauld  that  a  man  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  his  wife  was  unhappy.  If  the 
dashing  philosopher  could  be  permitted  to 
revisit  for  awhile  the  earth,  we  would  gladly 
send  our  devil  as  an  exchange  prisoner  ” — 
funny  you  see,  too  ! — “  and  sought  for  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  remark — we  would  direct 
j  his  attention  to  a  certain  bloated  potentate 

not  a  hundred  miles  from - .”  and  so  on. 

There,  Sir,  that ’s  the  kind  of  article  we  want. 
If  you  can  only  produce  such  a  one  as  you 
have  sent  us  by  way  of  specimen,  why  the 
I  negotiation  must  be  at  an  end,’ 

“  The  above  form  only  two  examples  of  the 
j  many  efibrts  which  at  this  time  I  made  to 
‘  obtain  respectable  employment,  and  in  which 
;  j  I  found  that  my  University  education  acted 
I  as  a  barrier  to  my  progress.  I  shall  not 
entail  upon  you  any  more  of  these  exam- 
:  pies ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  having 
1  picked  up  a  precarious  subsistence  for  some 
!  years,  I  was  at  last  induced  to  enter  into  a 
sort  of  partnership  with  my  brother,  and 
there  to  commence  my  education  over  again. 
1  released  myself  from  the  load  of  Latin  and 


Greek  which  had  been  weighing  me  down 
from  my  earliest  infancy,  and  for  once  devoted 
my  attention  to  something  sound,  useful,  and 
practical.  At  his  death  I  succeeded  to  the 
wine-business  and  to  a  brewery  which  we  had 
added  to  it.  So  that,  instead  of  disfiguring 
creation  by  remaining,  at  my  time  of  life,  a 
rusty  and  musty  old  fellow,  you  behold  me  a 
— in  fact,  what  I  am.  That  is  all.  I  have 
said  my  say.  You  don’t  happen  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  or  even  of  brandy-and- water  on 
the  premises,  do  you  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  my  clerk  opportunely 
hastened  into  the  room  announcing  “  Sir  J. 
Cocculus-Indicus’s  carriage  !  ” 

“Bless  me !”  cried  the  old  gentleman,  rising 
and  looking  at  his  watch.  “  I  have  been  here 
a  long  time.  However,  I  won’t  detain  you 
further.  I  only  came  in  to  say  that  I  hope 
you  have  put  that  marriage  deed  into  a  con¬ 
veyancer’s  hands,  and  to  remind  you  that  it 
is  fifteen,  not  ten  thousand  pounds  that  I 
settle  on  my  daughter  Jane.” 
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The  weekly  mail  from  America  is  not  of 
more  moment  to  the  great  cotton  lord  of  Man¬ 
chester  than  it  is  to  John  Shuttle,  weaver,  and 
his  thousands  of  shop-mates.  If  he  ever 
thinks  how  entirely  his  own.  existence,  and 
that  of  his  little  household,  depend  upon  the 
plant  that  grows  five  thousand  miles  off,  he 
must  pray  that  the  sun  may  shine  propitiously, 
and  the  wind  subside  to  the  gentlest  zephyr, 
about  the  cotton-fields  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  He  would  regard  the  files  of 
Alabama  to  be  as  deadly  as  serpents  to  him  ; 
and  when  the  frost  pinches  him  on  his  way  to 
his  work  early  in  the  morning,  he  would 
wonder  how  the  temperature  stands  in  Georgia 
and  New  Orleans  ;  tremble  at  the  least  ru¬ 
mour  of  war  with  the  Yankees ;  and  would 
rather  read  a  declaration  of  defiance,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  than 
glance  at  the  mildest  remonstrance  officially 
directed  to  the  American  Minister. 

War  with  America — a  hurricane  in  Georgia 
— a  blight  in  Alabama — continued  rain  in 
New  Orleans — are  one  and  all  death-cries  to 
the  mill  spinner  and  power-loom  weaver  ;  for 
when  the  cotton-fields  of  the  Southern  States 
yield  less  than  their  average  quantity  of  cotton, 
the  Manchester  operative  eats  less  than  his 
average  quantity  of  food.  He  flourishes  or 
decays  with  the  cotton-pod.  Cheap  bread  is  to 
him  a  less  important  question  than  cheap 
cotton.  When  his  blood  boils  at  the  indignities 
and  cruelties  heaped  upon  the  coloured  race,  in 
“the  land  of  the  free;”  he  does  not  always  re¬ 
member  that  to  the  Slave  States  of  America  he 
owes  his  all ;  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  that 
these  States  should  remain  untroubled — that 
the  negro  should  wear  his  chains  in  peace.  It  is 
for  his  gain  that  slavers  dare  the  perils  of  slave 
dealing,  since  his  loom  is  furnished  with  the 
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produce  of  the  negro’s  forced  exertions.  Wliile 
only  one,  and  one  only  source  exists  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  liis  loom,  he  is  dependent  upon  slavery. 
The  thongs  of  the  slaveholder’s  whip  increase 
and  quicken  the  means  not  only  of  his  own 
existence,  but  of  four  millions  of  spinning, 
weaving,  and  printing  co-mates ;  that  being  the 
number  of  the  British  population — in  fact, 
one-sixth  of  it — which  shares  his  dependence 
upon  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  This  enormous  section  of 
the  people  are  precisely  in  the  condition  of  a 
nation,  who  depend  upon  one  sort  of  food,  or 
of  a  man  who  risks  his  whole  fortune  upon 
the  issue  of  one  venture.  When  the  potato 
crop  failed  in  Ireland,  thousands  died  of 
starvation ;  millions  would  meet  a  similar 
fate  were  supplies  of  cotton  to  be  suddenly 
cut  off  from  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Atlantic. 

Manufactured  cotton  is  the  staple  clothing 
of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  ;  and  five-sixths  of  the  cotton  reared 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  are  imported 
into  this  countiy ;  yet  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  been  content  to  depend  upon  the  one 
source  for  the  raw  article.  A  quarrel  about  a  line 
of  territory — another  Oregon  question — may 
paralyse  our  cotton  factories  to-morrow,  and 
burden  the  general  community  with  the  support 
of  one-sixth  of  our  entire  population.  A  frosty 
night  never  occurs  in  the  Cotton  States  with¬ 
out  pinching  the  resources  of  the  Lancashire 
operative  ;  for  as  cotton  becomes  scarcer  and 
dearer,  work  becomes  slacker  and  wages  less. 
The  entire  commercial  aspect  of  this  country 
may  at  any  time  be  suddenly  changed  by  any 
sudden  misfortune  happening  to  the  North 
American  cotton-fields.  There  is  no  other 
country  to  which  we  can  successfully  turn  in 
such  an  event.  Our  own  Colonial  territories 
might  still  be  made  to  furnish  us  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  to  render  us  independent  of  the 
slaveholders  of  the  Southern  States ;  but  up 
to  this  time  colonial  agriculturists  have  been 
too  busy  abusing  the  home  Government  for 
its  mismanagement,  or  squabbling  amongst 
themselves  about  local  matters,  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  send  us  more  than  a  few  bales 
— not  sufficient  food  for  a  dozen  factories. 
Hegardless  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  labour  cotton  culture  demands — the  slight 
I’isks  of  failure  in  the  crop,  the  ready  market 
for  its  consumption  and  the  insignificance  of 
the  requisite  capital — our  colonial  or  Indian 
possessions  have  been  occupied  too  earnestly 
by  intestine  disagreements,  or  in  territorial 
warfare,  to  yield  cotton  profitably  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  the  parent  country.  Yet  in 
these  most  suitable  climates  nothing  is  more 
easy.  The  peculiarities  of  culture  offer  no 
difficulties  that  cannot  be  surmounted.  The 
seed  is  usually  planted  in  rows,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  ai)art,  in  holes  made  at  intervals 
of  about  one  yard.  The  depredations  of  the 
grub  make  it  requisite  to  place  eight  or  ten 
seeds  in  each  hole.  The  germ  appears  above 
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ground  about  a  fortnight  after  the  seed  has 
been  planted.  In  about  four  months  the 
shrubs  are  topped  ;  in  the  sixth  month  the 
blossoms  burst,  and  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  month  the  pods  form,  and  fill  with  the 
delicate  fibre  which  we  weave  into  stuffs  of 
endless  variety,  although  the  cotton  shrub 
is  exposed  to  many  hostile  influences. 

Indeed,  in  many  of  the  tropical  possessions 
of  Great  Biitain,  its  cultivation  is  attended 
with  less  risk  than  that  which  accompanies 
cereal  crops  at  home,  and  with  which  itself 
is  reared  in  America,  where  the  variable 
climate  under  which  it  is  now  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  consequent  unsteadiness  of 
supply,  render  the  cotton  market  of  this 
country  liable  to  frequent  and  highly-injuri- 
ous  fluctuations.  The  present  disturbed  and 
uncertain  condition  of  the  market,  amply 
justifies  this  assertion. 

The  demand  for  cotton  has  increased  with 
such  unprecedented  rapidity,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  many  that  the  supply  has 
been  at  all  commensurate.  The  official  tables 
of  the  importations  of  cotton  for  the  last 
forty-five  years,  show  how  rapidly  the  demand 
has  risen,  and  how,  year  by  year,  we  have 
become  more  dependent  upon  America.  In 
1791,  according  to  the  official  statement  of 
Mr.  Woodbury,  secretary  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  the  States  produced  no  more  than 
two  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  ;  in  1805,  or 
fourteen  yeai’s  afterwards,  they  exported 
thirty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  into  this  country;  in  1842,  we  bought 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  pounds 
of  American  cotton  ;  and  last  year  we  im¬ 
ported  nearly  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
million  pounds,  worth  above  fourteen  millions 
sterling,  nearly  all  from  the  same  quarter. 

This  extraordinary  increase  gives  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  economical  tixiom, 
that  permanent  excess  of  demand  produces  de¬ 
pression  of  price.  The  fact  is,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  is  not  worth  more  than  a  fourth  of  its 
price  in  1815.  This  progressive  cheapness  is 
attributable  to  the  improvements  and  economy 
in  the  mode  of  culture,  forced  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducers  by  the  immensity  of  the  demand.  Mr. 
Bates,  of  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.,  stated 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1833, 
that  “  even  six  cents,  or  threepence  per  pound 
is  a  price  at  which  the  planters  can  gain 
money  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  ”  and 
according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  “where  rich 
lands  and  labour  were  low,  as  in  Alabama  a 
few  years  ago,  two  cents  (one  penny)  per 
pound  for  cotton  in  the  seed,  or  eight  cents 
when  cleaned,  would  pay  expenses.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  the  South 
Western  States  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  Fresh 
land  in  the  States  will,  it  is  estimated,  give 
on  an  average  from  one  thousand  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  cotton 
seed,  which  will  yield  of  clean  cotton  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  Taking  the  smaller  average,  and 
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estimating  the  value  of  the  cleaned  cotton  at 
eiglit  cents  per  pound,  the  worth  of  an  acre  of 
cotton  is  four  pounds  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  frame  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  cotton  estate,  since 
cotton  varies  iu  jirice  from  a  few  pence  to 
many  shillings.  Thus,  while  Bengal  cotton  of 
inferior  quality  can  be  raised  and  delivered  in 
England  with  profit  to  the  grower  at  two¬ 
pence  half-penny  per  pound.  Sea  Island  cotton 
(so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  first  cultivated  in  the  low,  sandy  islar.ds 
on  the  American  coast,  between  Char  .escown 
and  Savannah)  fetches  from  ten  to  twenty-two 
pence  per  pound.  The  value  of  cotton  neces¬ 
sarily  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  it  is 
cultivated,  and  the  land  from  which  it  draws 
its  sustenance. 

If  we  turn  to  the  past,  experience  tells  us 
that  the  best  cotton  can  be  cultivated  in  our 
own  colonies.  It  was  undoubtedly  first  trans¬ 
planted  from  Anguilla  to  the  Bahamas, 
whence  seeds  were  sent  in  1786  from  Georgia. 
From  this  date  we  h*ave  gradually  allowed 
our  former  sources  of  supply  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  and  to  place  ourselves  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  Americans.  In  1786,  our 
total  imports  of  cotton  amounted  to  twenty 
million  pounds,  no  part  of  which,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember,  was  furnished  by  North 
America.  We  find  that  our  West  India 
colonies  sent  us  a  third  of  the  above  quantity, 
that  about  another  third  came  from  foreign 
western  colonies,  while  two  millions  of  pounds 
came  from  Brazil,  and  five  millions  of  pounds 
from  the  Levant.  Yet  only  nineteen  years 
afterwards,  out  of  the  fifty-nine  millions  of 
pounds  which  entered  our  ports  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  the  United  States — that  had  but 
a  handful  of  seed  in  1786 — sent  us  upwards  of 
thirty-two  millions. 

One  of  the  wisest  steps  taken  by  the 
Americans  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
which  established  their  independence,  was  to 
beg  a  few  pods  of  cotton-seed  from  the 
Bahamas.  The  astounding  fact  that  last  year 
we  paid  the  Americans  upwards  of  fourteen 
millions  sterling  for  the  produce  of  those  few 
pods,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  sagacity 
which  prompted  the  planters  of  Georgia  to 
sow  them  in  their  adopted  soil.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  or  not  a  few  of  our 
own  colonists  may  be  induced,  even  after 
this  lapse  of  time  and  the  advance  which 
the  Americans  have  made,  to  turn  unpro¬ 
fitable  lands  into  j)roductive  and  valuable 
cotton- fields. 

For  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  this  important 
matter,  we  must  look  to  Manchester.  Already 
the  House  of  Cotton  Lords — the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce — but  a  glance  at  the 
foregone  connexion  of  Manchester  with  Cotton 
will  show  what  we  may  expect  from  that 
quarter  for  the  future. 

The  present  greatness  of  Manchester  as  a 
manufacturing  town  was,  in  all  probability, 
founded  by  the  band  of  Flemish  manufac- 
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turers  who  fled  to  this  country  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
1583.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  refugees 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  cotton  into  this 
country.  Lewis  Roberts,  writing  in  1641, 
of  the  industry  of  the  Manchester  folk,  tells 
us  that  “  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London, 
that  comes  first  from  C}q)rus  and  Smyrna, 
and  at  home  worke  the  same,  and  perfect 
it  into  fustians,  verniillions,  dimities,  and 
other  such  stuffes,  and  then  return  it  to 
London,  where  the  same  is  vented,  and  sold, 
and  not  seldom  sent  into  forrain  parts,  who 
have  means,  at  far  easier  termes,  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  of  the  said  first  materials.” 
Under  the  vigorous  stewardship  of  the  Che- 
thams  cotton  manufacture  grew  rapidly 
in  importance.  At  this  period  cotton  yarn 
was  generally  used  as  weft,  and  flax  as 
warp.  The  cotton  yarn  was  spun  by  the 
peasantry,  and  travelling  chapmen  from  the 
manufacturing  houses  went  with  packhorses 
from  cottage  to  cottage  to  gather  the  produce 
of  the  poor  folk’s  wheels.  Passing  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  eighteenth,  we 
find,  about  the  year  1739,  according  to  the 
“  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  had  arrived  “  at  so  great  per¬ 
fection  ”  that  the  manufacturers  were  be¬ 
ginning  systematically  to  export  cotton  goods 
to  the  colonies.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  cheapening  of  transit,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  freedom  of  commerce,  have  at  last 
evolved,  from  the  small  beginnings  here  chro¬ 
nicled,  that  stupendous  mass  of  machinery 
which  now  helps  to  clothe  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  family  of  man.  We  are  told  that 
the  cotton  yarn  annually  spun  in  England 
would,  in  a  single  thread,  encompass  the 
earth  two  hundred  and  three  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  times — that  our 
wrought  cotton  fabric  exported  amiually 
would  girdle  the  equatorial  circumference  of 
the  globe  seven  times  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
reported  that  the  cotton  plant  has  so  pre¬ 
carious  an  existence  that  “in  the  morning  it 
is  green  and  flourishing  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
withered  and  decayed.” 

The  evils  of  this  fluctuating  uncertainty 
now  encompass  us.  We  have  only  to  recur 
to  the  yield  of  the  last  few  years  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  unsettled  and  perilous  con¬ 
dition  in  which  our  cotton  manufacturers 
exist.  In  one  year  we  find  the  crop  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  million  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  bags ;  in  another  at  two  millions  one 
hundred  thousand  ;  in  another  at  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  ;  in  another  at  two 
millions  seven  hundred  thousand ;  and  in 
another  we  find  that  it  dropped  to  two  million 
bales — differing  in  two  years  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
which  has  made  a  deep  sensation  throughout 
the  States,  and  exasperated  the  three  million 
slaves  upon  whom  we  depend  for  our  cotton 
supply,  has  increased  the  danger  of  dependence 
upon  America.  Mr.  Bright  said  very  well,  at 
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]\Iaiichester,  the  other  day,  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves  of  America — come  when 
it  might — would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  cotton  crop  for  a  few  seasons,  at  least ; 
and  thus  “the  very  greatest  act  of  justice 
ever  granted  by  any  government  in  the  world, 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  misery  and 
disasters  to  the  vast  population  of  this  country 
connected  with  the  industry  of  the  cotton- 
trade.”  Such  a  contingency  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  disgraceful  as  well  as  disastrous  to 
this  country. 

To  obviate  the  coming  pressure  in  the 
cotton  market,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
the  attention  of  the  Manchester  manufac¬ 
turers  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  vast 
extent  of  country  under  the  control  of  the 
East  India  Company,  From  this  great  terri¬ 
tory,  with  its  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
we  get  only  one-tenth  of  our  cotton  supply — 
and  the  cotton  we  do  get  is  of  such  an  inferior 
quality,  that  we  never  pay  for  it  more  than 
one-twentieth  the  amount  we  pay  for  our 
gross  importation.  Tlie  reasons  assigned  for 
this  disproportionate  supply  of  Indian  cotton 
are  four.  The  first  is  the  oppressive  tax  or 
rent  ;  the  second  is  the  want  of  roads  ;  the 
third  is  the  want  of  common  buildings,  barns, 
and  stores  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  want  of  piers, 
quays,  and  docks.  Mr.  Bayley  has  shown 
that,  in  the  present  neglected  state  of  the 
interior,  it  costs  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  cotton,  to  convey  it  from  the  field  to  the 
place  of  shipment.  Ineffectual  appeals  have 
been  made  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
Company  have,  from  time  to  time,  promised 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  cotton  within  their  territories. 
Roads  were  to  be  made  into  the  interior  ; 
rivers  were  to  be  rendered  navigable  ;  and 
docks  and  ports  were  to  be  constructed  on  a 
magnificent  scale  ;  yet,  up  to  this  hour,  roads 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  India,  and  a 
foreign  vessel  has  not  a  harbour  to  ride  in,  in 
safety,  along  the  vast  seaboard  that  we  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  East.  The  climate  of  India  is 
better  adapted  to  yield  a  steady  supply  of 
cotton  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
frosts  which  nip  the  plants  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  do  not  visit  India,  and  the 
cotton  plant  is,  here,  perennial,  whereas,  in 
America,  it  must  be  planted  annually.  The 
extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  would 
not  only  make  us  independent  of  those  casual¬ 
ties,  under  the  effect  of  which  the  trade  of 
Manchester  is  now  suffering,  but  Avould  also 
be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  native  popu¬ 
lation.  The  inquiry  which  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  set  on  foot 
is  a  timely  measure  ;  it  may  stir  the  Com¬ 
pany,  now  that  their  charter  is  on  the  eve 
of  expiration ;  at  all  events,  we  shall  learn, 
from  Mr,  Mackay’s  investigation,  the  pre¬ 
cise  causes  which  have  hitherto  operated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  cotton  cultivators  of 
India. 


With  good  roads  and  commodious  docks,  it 
is  conjectured  that  cotton  would  be  imported 
from  India  into  this  country,  at  a  price  that 
would  necessarily  compete  with  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  American  market. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  fac¬ 
tories  should  depend  for  their  food  mostly 
upon  India.  From  the  West  Indies  we  may 
look  for  growing  supplies  as  well.  An  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  a  Jamaica  cotton  planter, 
dated  September  of  the  current  year,  affirms, 
that  extensive  experiments  have  proved  that 
Sea  Island,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of 
cotton,  can  be  grown  on  that  island.  The 
geniality  of  the  climate,  the  absence  of  winter, 
and  the  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  which  are  so  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  seem  to  point  out 
Jamaica  as  a  place  where  any  kind,  and  large 
quantities,  of  this  material  can  be  cheaply 
cultivated.  The  only  drawback  at  present 
is  the  paucity  of  labour ;  and  even  this  draw¬ 
back  is  likely  to  be  soon  removed. 

Experimental  cotton  fields  are  progress¬ 
ing  in  Australia,  Port  Natal,  and  Western 
Africa.  In  all  of  these  countries  the  plant 
has  been  successfully  reared.  The  distance 
of  Australia,  however,  forbids  us  to  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  product  of 
her  splendid  climate  for  our  cotton.  But 
from  Natal  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  large 
cotton  growth.  The  climate  is  exquisite  :  the 
fig,  the  peach,  the  orange,  and  the  almond 
flourish  side  by  side  in  the  open  air ;  and 
the  fine  light  soil  of  the  D’Urban  district 
so  genially  nourishes  the  cotton  plant, 
that  it  bears  vigorously  for  five  consecutive 
years. 

These  facts  have  been  for  some  time  patent 
to  the  authorities,  both  home  and  colonial  ; 
yet,  with  the  bole  worm  feeding  at  his  leisure, 
the  frost  nipping  the  pods,  or  the  rude  winds 
sweeping  away  acres  of  undeveloped  calico, 
how  tardily  and  reluctantly  has  the  question 
of  cotton  cultivation  been  taken  up.  It  is 
only  when  w'e  are  threatened  with  a  dearth 
of  cotton,  which  would  entail  horrors  upon 
this  country,  as  terrible  and  deplorable  as  the 
potato  blight  inflicted  upon  Ireland,  that  the 
matter  is  mooted.  We  have  unproductive 
soils  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  we 
might  grow  food  for  our  factories,  without 
regard  to  the  tyrannies  of  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  —  without  being  parties  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  human  creatures  to  the  level  of 
beasts  of  burden ;  and  the  present  aspect 
of  the  cotton  market — ^the  swelling  mur¬ 
murs  of  American  slaves — ^the  bole  worms  of 
Georgia — the  floods  of  New  Orleans,  and 
other  constantly  recurring  casualties  of  the 
Southern  States,  all  should  combine  to  rouse 
the  energy  of  colonial  speculators,  and  bid  pru¬ 
dent  agriculturists  to  spread  the  frail  fibres 
of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  burning  sun  of 
India,  the  more  temperate  heat  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  the  steady  climate  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  By  these  energetic  measures 
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we  may  secure  tliat  important  consideration 
— steadiness  in  the  supply  of  food  for  the 
factory. 


HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD. 

The  monarch,  glitt’ring  with  the  pomp  of  state, 
Wears  the  same  flesh  as  those  that  die  of  hunger ; 

Like  them,  the  worm  shall  be  his  loathsome  mate, 
When  he  resigns  his  glory  to  a  younger. 

The  beauty,  worshipp’d  by  the  limner’s  eye, 

On  whom  a  hundred  suitors  gaze  admiring. 

Is  sister  to  the  hag,  deformed,  awry, 

Who  gathers  in  the  road  her  scanty  filing. 

The  scholar,  glorying  in  the  stamp  of  Mind, 
Master  of  all  the  wisdom  Time  has  hoarded, 

Is  brother  to  the  lumpish,  untaught  hind, 

Whose  vulgar  name  will  perish  unrecorded. 

Therefore  let  human  sympathies  be  strong. 

Let  each  man  share  his  welfare  with  his  neighbour ; 

To  the  whole  race  Heaven’s  bounteous  gifts  belong. 
None  may  live  idly  whilst  his  fellows  labour. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  HEARTH. 


“  Do  thee  go  on,  Phil,”  said  a  miner,  one  of 
sixteen  who  sat  about  a  tap-room  fire.  Do 
thee  go  on,  Phil  Spruce  ;  and,  Mrs.  Pittis, 
fetch  us  in  some  beer.” 

“  And  pipes,”  added  a  boy. 

“  Mr.  Spruce  contemplated  his  young  friend 
'with  a  grim  smile.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  it ’s  a 
story  profitable  to  be  heard,  and  so — ” 

“  Aye,  so  it  be,”  said  a  lame  man,  who  made 
himself  a  little  more  than  quits  with  Nature, 
by  working  with  his  sound  leg  on  the  floor 
incessantly.  “  So  it  be,”  said  Timothy  Drum. 
“  Phil ’s  a  philosopher.” 

“  It  always  strucked  me,”  said  a  dirty  little 
man,  “  that  Phil  has  had  a  sort  of  nater  in 
him  ever  since  that  night  we  lost  old  Tony 
Barker.” 

“  What  happened  then  1  ”  inquired  the 
squire’s  new  gamekeeper. 

“  Did  ever  you  see  do'wn  the  shaft  of  a 
pit  1  ”  asked  Phil. 

“  No  ;  and  I ’d  rather  not.” 

“  A  deep,  deep  well.  Whatever  they  may 
do  in  other  parts,  we  sing  hymns,  when  we 
are  pulled  up,  and  if  so  be  any  of  our  butties 
at  such  times  says  a  wicked  word,  he  gets 
cursed  finely  when  we  be  safe  up  at  the  top. 
We  gon  up  and  down  different  ways.  In 
some  old  pits  they  have  ladders,  one  under 
another,  Avhich  reminds  me — ” 

“  Always  the  way  with  Phil.” 

Mr.  Spruce  gazed  sternly  in  the  direction 
of  the  whisperer,  and  drank  some  beer. 
“  Which  reminds  me  that  once — ” 

We  must  here  announce  the  fact  concern¬ 
ing  Mr.  Philip  Spruce,  that  his  method  of 
telling  a  story  (“  Wliich  reminds  me,”  always 
meant  a  story  with  him)  is  very  discursive. 
He  may  be  said  to  resemble  J eremy  Bentham, 
who,  according  to  Hazlitt’s  criticism,  fills  his 
sentence  with  a  row  of  pegs,  and  hangs  a 


garment  upon  each  of  them.  Let  us  omit 
some  portion  of  his  tediousness,  and  allow 
him  to  go  on  ^vith  his  tale. 

“It  was  in  the  year  One  thousand,  eight, 
four,  four  ;  by  token  it  was  the  same  month, 
November,  in  which  the  block  fell  upon  Tim 
Drum’s  leg,  I  was  invited  to  a  Christmas 
dinner,  by  old  Jabez  Wilson.  You  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  hereabouts  there  are 
a  great  number  of  deserted  pits.  The  en¬ 
trances  to  these  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
board  or  two.  There  aren’t  many  stiles  in 
our  pit-country,  so  we  are  drove  to  using  these 
for  firewood.  The  old  pit  mouths  being  left 
uncovered,  and  sometimes  hidden  in  brush¬ 
wood,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  sheep  to 
tumble  in,  and  if  gentlemen  go  shooting  there¬ 
abouts,  they  may  chance  to  return  home 
'without  a  dog — your  good  health,  Timothy. 
— As  I  was  saying,  I  love  to  ponder  upon 
causes,  and  compare  effects.  I  pondered  as  I 
walked - ” 

“  And  the  effect  was  that  you  tumbled  into 
a  pit,  Phil  Spruce.” 

“  The  truth  has  been  told,  gentlemen,  but  it 
has  been  told  too  soon.  And  now  I  Ve  for¬ 
gotten  where  I  was.  Ay,  pondering.”  Here 
Phil  hung  up  a  long  shred  of  philosophy  on 
one  of  his  pegs;  and  after  the  first  ten 
mmutes  of  his  harangue,  which  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  abusing  human  nature,  a  fierce- 
looking  individual  said,  “  Go  on.  Sir  ;  you ’ve 
brought  things  to  that  pass  where  they  won’t 
bear  aggravation.  The  company  expects  you 
to  fall  down  the  pit  directly.” 

“  In  the  middle  of  my  reflections — my 
natural  Christmas  thoughts,”  continued  Phil, 
“  I  felt  a  severe  bump  on  the  back  and  a 
singular  freedom  about  my  legs,  followed  by 
a  crash  against  the  hinder  part  of  my  head — ” 

“  To  the  bottom  at  once,”  said  the  fierce- 
looking  man. 

“  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  in  two 
seconds.  By  what  means  my  life  was  pre¬ 
served,  I  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  is  that  I  sus¬ 
tained  at  that  time  no  serious  injury.  Of 
course,  I  was  much  stunned,  and  lay  for  a  long 
time,  I  suppose,  insensible.  When  I  opened 
my  eyes  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  more 
than  a  faint  glimmer  from  the  daylight  far 
above,  and  a  great  many  dancing  stars  which 
seemed  like  a  swarm  of  gnats,  ready  to  settle 
on  my  body.  I  now  pondered  how  I  should 
obtain  rescue  from  my  dangerous  position, 
when  an  odd  circumstance  arrested  rny  atten¬ 
tion.  I  was  evidently,  unless  my  ears  de¬ 
ceived  me,  not  alone  in  my  misfortune  ;  for  I 
heard,  as  distinctly  as  I  now  hear  Mr.  Drum’s 
leg  upon  the  fender,  I  heard  a  loud  voice. 
It  proceeded  from  a  distant  gallery.  ‘  Who 
did  you  say  1  ’  inquired  the  voice  in  a  hoarse 
tone  ;  a  softer  voice  replied,  ‘  Phil  Spruce,  I 
think.’  ‘  V ery  well,’  answered  the  big  sound  ; 
‘  I  ’ll  come  to  him  directly.’  ” 

“  Here  was  a  state  of  things.  A  gentleman 
resided  here  and  was  aware  of  my  intrusion 
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Moreover  I  was  known.  Was  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  mutual  ?  Well,  gentlemen,  that 
question  was  soon  to  be  decided,  for  presently 
I  heard  a  rustling  and  a  crackling  noise,  like  the 
approaching  of  a  lady  in  a  very  stiff  silk  dress. 
But  that  gruff  voice  ! — I  trembled.  As  the 
sound  approached,  a  light  gleamed  over  the 
dark,  dirty  walls,  and  glittered  in  the  puddle 
upon  which  I  was  reposing.  ‘  He  or  she  has 
brought  a  candle,  that  is  wise.’  So  I  looked 
round.  Mother  of  Miracles !  He,  she,  or 
IT.  What  do  you  think  approached  ?  A  mass 
of  cinder,  glowing  hot,  shaped  into  head, 
body,  arms,  and  legs ;  black  coal  on  the  crown 
of  its  head,  red  glow  on  the  cheeks,  and  all 
the  rest  white  hot,  vath  here  and  there  a 
little  eruption  of  black  bubbles,  spirting  out 
lighted  gas.  It  was  the  shape  of  a  huge  man, 
who  walked  up,  with  a  most  friendly  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  face,  evidently  intending  to  give 
me  a  warm  reception. 

“  And  so  he  did,  as  I  will  tell  you  presently. 
It  needed  not  the  aid  of  his  natural  qualities 
to  throw  me  into  a  great  and  sudden  heat  ; 
his  supernatural  appearance  was  enough  for 
that.  Then  I  was  seized  with  a  great  fear 
lest,  in  his  friendliness,  he  should  expect  me 
to  shake  hands.  That  was  as  if  I  should 
have  thrust  my  fingers  into  this  tap-room 
grate.  Well,  ma’am  (your  good  health,  Mrs. 
Pittis),  the  strange  thing  came  up  to  me  quite 
pleasant,  with  a  beaming  face,  and  said,  in 
something  of  a  voice  like  a  hoarse  blast  pipe, 
‘  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Spruce.  How  did  you 
come  here  L  ‘  O,’  said  I,  ‘  Sir,’  not  liking  to  be 
behindhand  in  civility,  ‘  I  only  just  dropped 
in.’  ‘  Cold,  up  above,  Mr.  Spruce  ?  Will  you 
walk  in  and  take  a  little  something  warm.’ 
A  little  something  warm  !  What ’s  that  ? 
thought  I.  ‘O  yes,’  I  said,  ‘with  all  my 
heart,  Sir.’  ‘  Come  along,  then  ;  you  seem 
stiff  in  the  bones,  Mr.  Spruce,  allow  me  to 
help  you  up.’  ‘  O  Lord  !  ’  I  cried,  forgetting 
my  manners.  ‘  Ho  thank  you.  Sir.  Spruce 
is  my  name,  and  spruce  my  nature-.  I  can 
get  up  quite  nimble.’  And  so  I  did,  witfh  a 
leap  ;  although  it  made  my  joints  ache,  I  can 
tell  you.  The  thing  bowed  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  glowing  double  with  delight  to  see  me. 
Take  a  little  something  warm,  I  thought 
again.  O,  but  I  won’t  though  !  However,  I 
must  not  seem  eager  to  get  away  just  yet ; 
the  beast  seems  to  think  I  came  down  on 
purpose  to  see  him.  ‘After  you.  Sir!’  said 
I,  bowing  and  pulling  my  forelock.  ‘  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  lead,  I  ’ll  follow.’  ‘  This 
way,  then,  Philip.’ 

“  So  we  went  aloug  a  gallery,  and  came  to  a 
vault  which  was  lighted  by  the  bodies  of  a 
great  number  of  imps,  all  made  of  brisk  live 
coal,  like  my  conductor.  ‘I  dare  say  you 
find  the  room  close,’  said  the  king — for  I 
found  afterwards  he  was  a  real  king,  though 
he  was  so  familiar.  ‘What  will  you  take  to 
drink  V  I  calculated  there  was  nothing 
weaker  than  vitriol  in  his  cellar,  so  I  begged 
to  be  excused.  ‘  It  is  not  my  habit.  Sir,  to 


drink  early  mornings  ;  and  indeed  I  must 
not  let  my  wife  wait  dinner.  We  will  have  a 
little  gossip,  if  you  please,  and  then  you  will 
let  one  of  your  servants  light  me  out,  perhaps. 
I  merely  dropped  in,  as  you  are  aware,  my 
dear  Sir.’  ‘  Quite  aware  of  that,  my  dear 
Phil.  And  very  glad  I  am  to  get  your  com¬ 
pany.  Of  course  you  are  anxious  to  be  up 
above  in  good  time  ;  and  if  you  can  stop  here 
an  hour,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accompany  you.’ 
Indeed,  thought  I  to  myself,  Polly  will  stare. 
‘Most  happy,’  I  replied.  ‘I  fear  you  will 
take  harm  from  that  nasty  puddle  at  my 
door,’  observed  the  king.  ‘Wouldn’t  you 
wish  to  lie  down  and  rest  a  bit,  before  we 
start  out  together.’  I  thought  that  a  safe  way 
of  getting  through  the  time.  ‘You  are  very 
good,’  said  I.  ‘  Get  a  bed  ready.  Coffin  and 
Purse  !’  Two  bright  little  imps  darted  away, 
and  the  Thing  turning  round  to  me  with  a 
sulphurous  yawn,  said,  ‘  I  don’t  mind,  Phil,  if 
I  lie  down  with  you.’  Surely  he ’s  roasting 
me,  I  thought. 

“  True  as  sorrow,  Mr.  Timothy,  Coffin  and 
Purse  came  back  in  no  time  to  say  the  bed 
was  ready ;  and  I  followed  the  king  with 
as  good  courage  as  a  Smithfield  martyr.  But 
I  did  not,  I  did  not  expect  what  followed. 
We  went  into  a  small  vault,  of  which  half  the 
floor  was  covered  by  a  blazing  fire :  aU  the 
coals  had  been  raked  level,  and  that  was 
Coffin  and  Purse’s  bed-making.  ‘Well,  I’ll 
get  in  at  once,’  said  the  king ;  ‘  you  see  we ’ve 
a  nice  light  mattress.’  ‘  Light,  Sir  !  why  it ’s 
in  vivid  blazes.  You  don’t  suppose  I  can  lie 
down  on  that.’  ‘  Why  not,  Phil  ?  You  see  I 
do.  Here  I  am,  snug  and  comfortable.’  ‘  Yes, 
my  dear  Sir,  but  you  forget  the  difference 
there  is  between  us  V  ‘  And  yes  again,  Mr. 
Spruce ;  but  please  to  remember  this  is 
Christmas  Day,  a  day  on  which  all  differences 
should  be  ended.’ 

“  ‘  And  now,’  said  the  monster,  sitting  up 
suddenly  upon  a  corner  of  the  bed,  ‘  and  now, 
Phil,  I  will  urge  you  to  nothing.  You  are  a 
reasoning  man,  and  count  for  a  philosopher. 
Let ’s  argue  a  bit,  Mr.  Spruce.’  ‘  I ’m  favour¬ 
able  to  free  discussion,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  but  I 
decide  on  principles  of  common  sense.’  ‘  Let 
common  sense  decide,’  replied  the  king,  cross¬ 
ing  his  knees  and  lookmg  conversational. 
‘  The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  with  your 
views  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  remain  a 
man  or  to  become  a  cinder.  What  were 
your  thoughts  this  morning,  Philip  Spruce  V 
‘  This  morning  I  was  thinking  about  human 
nature.  Sir.’  ‘  And  how  did  you  decide  upon 
it,  Philip  ?’  ‘  Humbly  asking  pardon.  Sir, 

and  meaning  no  offence,  may  I  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  in  present  company  it  is  permitted  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Devil  ?  ’ 

“  I  wouldn’t  have  said  that,  Phil,  to  a  man 
of  his  appearance.” 

“  Lord  bless  you,  Tim  Drum,  he  looked  so 
mild  disposed,  and  ‘No  offence,’  he  says; 
‘  speak  out  without  reserve.’  ‘  Then,  Sir,’ 
said  I,  ‘  this  is  what  I  think  of  human  natur. 
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I  believe  that  it  was  full  of  every  sort  of 
goodness,  and  that  men  were  naturally  well 
disposed  to  one  another,  till  the  Devil  got 
that  great  idea  of  his.  Men  are  born  to 
worship  their  Creator,  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  neighbours,  but  then  comes  in 
the  deceiving  fiery  monster,  with  a  pocketful 
of  money,  and  says,  quite  disinterested, 

‘  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  it ’s  of  no  use  asking 
you  to  venerate  me  ;  you  don’t  do  itj  and  you 
oughtn’t  to  ;  but  the  most  convenient  and 
proper  thing  is  for  every  individual  to  worship 
only  just  his  self.  You  see  the  result  of  this,’ 
says  the  old  sinner  ;  ‘  by  paying  sacrifice  to 
your  own  images,  you  just  change  things  from 
the  right-hand  pocket  to  the  left,  or  if  you 
go  abroad,  as  you  must  do,  in  search  of  offer¬ 
ings,  all  the  fish  comes  to  your  own  net,  and 
all  the  fat  into  your  own  belly.  Y^'ii  smoke 
your  own  incense,  and  if  you  chance  lo  be 
remiss  in  your  devotions,  you  may  make  peace 
and  atonement  any  way  you  please.  Then,’ 
says  the  great  brimstone  beast — I  beg  your 
pardon.  Sir,  excuse  my  liberty  of  speech — ‘  if 
anybody  remark  you  are  my  servants,  you 
can  laugh,  and  tell  them  you  are  no  such  fools. 
AlS  for  any  formulary  of  religion,  follow  in 
that  the  fashion  of  your  country  ’ — 

“The  cinder  gentleman,  Mrs.  Pittis,  my 
dear,  rolled  about  in  the  fire,  quite  at  his  ease, 
and  said,  ‘  Very  good,  Phil.  And  what  else 
have  you  to  say  of  human  nature  1  ’  by  which 
you  wiU  see  that  he  had  discrimination  enough 
to  perceive  the  value  of  my  observations. 

‘  The  result  is.  Sir,’  I  says  to  him  then,  ‘  that 
the  whole  human  race  is  a  dancing  and  a 
trumpeting  in  corners,  every  man  singing 
hymns  in  honour  of  his  self.  And  the  old 
enemy  capers  up  and  down  the  country  and 
the  town,  rejoicing  at  the  outcry  which  he 
hears  from  every  lip  in  his  honour.  A  friend 
is  rarer  than  a  phoenix ;  for  no  man  can 
serve  two  images,  and  each  sticks  firmly  by 
his  own.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  no  charity  yourself,  this 
Christmas,  Mr.  Spruce  1  ’  enquired  the  king, 
after  he  had  called  to  his  two  imps  that  they 
should  put  fresh  coals  upon  the  bed,  and  rake 
it  up.  ‘  When  I  was  a  young  man.  Sir,’  said 
I,  ‘  no  one  could  have  started  in  the  world 
with  a  stronger  faith  in  human  goodness. 
But  I ’ve  seen  my  error.  All  the  ways  of 
human  nature  are  humbug.  Sir  ;  as  for  my 
fellow-creatures,  I ’ve  been  very  much  de¬ 
ceived  in  ’em.  That ’s  all  I  know  in  answer 
to  your  question.’ 

“  ‘  I  understand  you,  Phil,’  the  king  said, 
lounging  back  upon  the  bed,  and  kindling  the 
new  coals  into  a  blaze  around  him  by  the 
mere  contact  of  his  body.  ‘  You  are  a  phi¬ 
losopher  out  at  elbows,  and  therefore  a  little 
out  of  temper  with  the  world.  You  would 
like  best  to  make  your  observations  upon 
human  nature  without  being  jostled.  You ’d 
rather  see  the  play  from  a  snug  little  box, 
than  be  an  actor  in  it,  kicked  about  and 
worried.’  ‘Ah,  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘and  where  is 

such  a  seat  provided  ?  ’  ‘  Philip,  I  can 

answer  that  question,’  said  the  king  ;  ‘  and 
what  is  more,  I  can  give  you  free  admission 
to  a  snug  private  box.’  ‘  How  so.  Sir  ?  ’  said  I, 
quite  eagerly.  ‘  The  coal-box,  Phil,’  replied 
the  king.  ‘  I ’m  puzzled.  Sir,’  said  I.  ‘  In 
what  way  is  my  condition  to  be  improved  by 
the  act  of  sitting  in  a  coal-box  1  ’  ‘  That,  my 

dear  Phil,  I  will  make  as  clear  to  you  as  a 
fire  on  a  frosty  night.  Know,  then,  that  I 
am  King  among  the  Coals.’  I  bowed,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  kissing  his  extended 
hand,  but  drew  back  my  nose  suddenly. 

‘  The  cinder  which  I  now  have  on  I  wear — 
because  it  is  large  and  easy — in  the  manner  of 
a  dressing  gown,  when  here  at  home.  I  am, 
however,  a  spirit,  and  ruler  over  many  other 
spirits  similarly  formed.  Now,  Phil,  the 
business  and  amusement  of  myself  and  sub¬ 
jects  is  to  transfer  ourselves  at  will  into  the 
tenancy  of  any  coal  we  please.  The  scuttles 
of  the  whole  kingdom  are  our  meeting-houses. 
Every  coal  cast  upon  the  fire,  Phil,  is,  by 
our  means,  animated  with  a  living  spirit. 

It  is  our  amusement,  then,  to  have  a  merry 
sport  among  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  our  pri¬ 
vilege  to  watch  the  scenes  enacted  round 
the  hearths  which  we  enliven.  When  the 
cinder  becomes  cold,  the  spirit  is  again  set 
free,  and  flies,  whither  it  pleases,  to  a  new 
abode.’  ” 

“  Isn’t  that  the  doctrine  of  metamicosis  ?  ” 
asked  the  boy  (a  national  scholar)  tapping 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe-bowl. 

“  It ’s  a  thing  I  never  heerd  on,”  said  the 
gamekeeper.  Mr.  Spruce  went  on : — 

“‘Did  you  never,’  continued  his  majesty, 

‘  when  gazing  into  the  fire,  see  a  grotesque 
face  glow  before  you  ?  That  face,  Phil,  has 
been  mine.  You  have  then  seen  the  king 
among  the  Coals.  If  you  become  a  cinder, 

Mr.  Spruce,  you  may  consider  yourself  made 
a  judge.’ 

“‘Well,  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘your  reverence,  it ’s 
firstly  requisite  to  judge  whether  I  will  or 
won’t  sit  down  upon  the  fire.  It ’s  my  opinion 

I  won’t.  I ’d  like  a  little  more  discussion.’ 

‘  Talk  away,  Phil,’  said  the  king.  ‘  Well, 
Sir,’  says  I,  ‘since  you’re  always  a-looking 
— leastways  in  winter — through  the  bars  of 
grates,  it ’s  possible  you ’ve  seen  a  bit  yourself 
of  human  nature.  Don’t  it  fidget  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,’  says  he,  ‘  Phil,’  a-stretching  out  his 
arms  for  a  great  yawn  so  suddenly  as  very 
nigh  to  set  my  coat  on  fire  with  his  red  fingers, 

‘  I  have  been  tolerably  patient,  haven’t  1 1  ’ 

‘  If  it ’s  sarcasm  you  mean,’  says  I,  a  little 
nettled,  ‘  I  must  say  it ’s  a  figure  of  speech  I 
don’t  approve  of.’ 

“  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,’  he  says,  ‘  and 
here ’s  an  answer  to  your  question.  It ’s  my 
opmion,  Mr.  Spruce,  that  as  a  cinder  you  will 
be  agreeably  surprised.  I  do  see  people 
sitting  around  me,  now  and  then,  whom  I  can’t 
altogether  get  my  coals  to  blaze  for  cheerfully. 
They  sit  and  talk  disparagement  about  all 
manner  of  folks  their  neighbours;  they  have  a 
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cupboard  in  their  hearts  for  hoarding  up  the 
grievances  they  spend  their  lives  in  searching 
for ;  they  hate  the  world,  and  could  make 
scandal  out  of  millstones,  but  if  one  hints  that 
they  are  erring,  they  are  up  in  arms  and 
don’t  approve  of  sarcasm.’  ‘Sir,’  says  I, 
‘  you  are  personal.’  ‘  By  no  means,  Mr. 
Spruce  ;  you,  and  a  number  like  you,  are  good 
people  in  the  main,  and  deeply  to  be  pitied 
for  your  foolish  blunder.  You  ’re  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  Phil,’  he  says,  ‘  and  did  you  never 
hear  that  your  “I”  is  the  only  thing  certainly 
existent,  and  that  the  world  without  may  be 
a  shadow  or  mere  part  of  you,  or  if  external, 
of  no  certain  form  or  tint,  having  the  colour 
of  the  medium  through  which  you  view  it — 
your  own  nature.’  Here  I  saw  occasion  for  a 
I  joke.  ‘  Sir,’  I  says,  ‘if  my  own  “  I  ”  is  the  only 
tiling  certainly  existing,  then  the  external 
world  is  all  my  eye,  which  proves  what  I  pro¬ 
pounded.’  His  flames  went  dead  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  and  he  looked  black  from  top  to  toe. 
‘  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,’  says  I, 
‘  excuse  my  liberty.’ 

“  ‘  He  took  no  verbal  notice  of  what  I  had 
said,  but  gave  a  tremendous  shiver,  and  his 
flames  began  to  play  again.  ‘  I ’m  of  a  warm 
and  cheerful  turn  of  mind,’  says  he,  ‘  and  I 
must  say,  that  whenever  I  look  out  upon  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world,  I  see  them 
warm  and  cheerful.’  ‘  That ’s  nothing  won¬ 
derful,’  said  1 ;  ‘  it ’s  just  because  you  see 

them  sitting  round  your  blaze.’  ‘Well,’ 
says  he,  ‘  Mr.  Spruce,  I ’m  very  glad  you  own 
so  much  ;  for  my  opinion  is,  that  if  you  had 
shone  out  cheerfully  when  you  were  in  the 
world,  and  warmed  the  folks  that  came  within 
your  influence — if  you  had  put  a  little  kindly 
glow  into  your  countenance,  you  would  have 
been  surrounded  always  as  I  generally  am.’ 
‘You’re  young,’  says  I,  ‘and  you  have  had 
no  experience  ;  least  ways,  your  experience 
have  not  been  human.  You  get  stirred  when 
you  ’re  low,  and  people  tend  you  for  their 
own  sakes — ^you  ain’t  preyed  upon  by  disap¬ 
pointments.’ 

“  ‘  Young  !,’  said  he  ;  ‘disappointments  !  ’ 
And  to  my  horror,  he  stood  bolt  upright,  to 
be  impressive.  ‘Look  you,  Mr.  Spruce,  the 
youngest  is  the  wisest ;  the  child  remembers 
throughout  years  a  happy  day,  and  can  forget 
his  tears  as  fast  as  they  evaporate.  He  grows 
up,  and  his  budding  youth  imagines  love. 
Two  or  three  fancies  commonly  precede  his 
love.  As  each  of  these  decays,  he,  in  his  in¬ 
experience,  is  eloquent  about  his  blighted 
hopes,  his  dead  first  love,  and  so  on.  In  the 
first  blossom  of  his  manhood,  winds  are  keen 
to  him — at  his  first  plunge  into  the  stream  of 
active  life,  he  finds  the  water  cold.  Who 
shall  condemn  his  shiver  ?  But  if  he  is  to  be 
a  healthy  man,  he  will  strike  out  right  soon, 
and  glow  with  cheerful  exercise  in  Wffeting 
the  stream.  Youth,  Mr.  Spruce,  may  be 
allowed  to  call  the  water  of  the  world  too 
cold,  but  so  long  only  as  its  plunge  is  recent. 
It  is  a  libel  on  maturity  and  age  to  say  that 


we  live  longer  to  love  less.  Preyed  upon  by 
disappointments — ’  j 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  I,  ‘  preyed  upon.’  ! 

“  ‘  Say,  rather,  blessed  with  trial.  Wlio ’d  j 
care  to  swim  in  a  cork  jacket !  Trouble  is  a  i 
privilege,  believe  me,  friend,  to  those  who  i 
know  from  whose  hand,  for  what  purpose,  it 
is  sent.  I  do  not  mean  the  trouble  people 
cut  out  for  themselves  by  curdling  all  the 
milk  of  kindness  in  their  neighbours.  But  , 
when  a  man  will  be  a  man,  will  labour  with  ! 
Truth,  Charity,  and  Self-Eeliance —  always 
frank  and  open  in  his  dealings  —  always 
giving  credit  to  his  neighbours  for  their  good 
deeds,  and  humbly  abstaining  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  looks  like  evil  in  their  conduct 
— when  he  knows,  under  God,  no  helper  but 
his  own  brave  heart  and  his  own  untiring 
hand — ihere  is  no  disappointment  in  repulse. 

He  learns  the  lesson  Heaven  teaches  him, 
his  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity  by  constant 
active  effort  become  strong — ^gloriously  strong 
— just  as  the  blacksmith’s  right  arm  becomes 
mighty  by  the  constant  wielding  of  his 
hammer.  Disappointment — let  the  coward 

pluck  up  courage — disappointment  is  a  sheet- 
and-pumpkin  phantom  to  the  bold.  Let  him 
who  has  battled  side  by  side  with  Trouble 
say  whether  it  was  not  an  angel  sent  to  be 
his  help.  Find  a  true-hearted  man  whose 
energies  have  brought  him  safe  through 
years  of  difficulty  ;  ask  him  whether  he  found  | 
the  crowd  to  be  base-natured  through  which  j 
he  was  called  upon  to  force  his  way  1  Be-  j 
lieve  me,  he  will  tell  you  ‘  No.’  Having  said  j 
this,  his  majesty  broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and 
lay  do  vm  in  his  bed  again.  ‘Well,’  he  said, 
‘Philip,  will  you  come  to  bed  with  me?’ 

“  ‘  Why,  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
you  ’re  under  a  misconception  ;  but  if  it ’s  in 
the  nature  of  a  coal  to  take  such  cheerful 
views  of  things  as  you  appear  to  do,  I’d 
rather  be  a  coal  than  what  I  am.  It ’s  cold 
work  living  in  the  flesh,  such  as  I  find  it — 
you  seem  jolly  as  a  hot  cinder,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  am  I  now  but  dust  and 
ashes  ?  Coke  is  preferable.’ 

“  ‘  Coffin  and  Purse,  you  ’re  wanted,’  cried 
the  king.  And  indeed,  Mrs.  Pittis,  and  in¬ 
deed,  gentlemen,  I  must  turn  aside  one 
minute  to  remark  the  singularity  of  this 
king’s  body-guard.  Coffin  and  Purse.  ‘  Cash 
and  Mortality,’  said  the  king  to  me,  ‘  make 
up,  according  to  your  theory,  the  aim  and 
end  of  man.  So  with  a  couple  of  cinders 
you  can  twit  him  with  his  degradation.  Some¬ 
times  Coffin,  sometimes  Purse,  leaps  out  into 
his  lap  when  he  is  cogitating.’  ‘Yes,’  said  I, 

‘  that  will  be  extremely  humorous.  But,  so 
please  your  majesty,  I  still  have  one  objection 
to  joining  your  honourable  body.’  ‘  What  is 
that,  Phil  ? ’  ‘I  suppose,  if  I  sits  down  in 
them  there  flames  they  ’ll  burn  me.’  ‘  To  be 
sure,’  said  the  king,  kicking  up  his  heels,  and 
scraping  a  furnace  load  of  live  coal  over  his 
body,  just  as  you  might  pull  up  the  blanket  i 
when  you  ’re  in  bed  to-night,  Mrs.  Pittis. 
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‘Well,  your  highness,’  said  I,  ‘how  about  the 
pain  ?  ’  ‘  Pah  !  ’  says  the  king,  ‘  where ’s 

your  philosophy  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  fly 
jump  into  a  lamp-flame  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  sure,’  I  an- 

1  swei-ed.  ‘  And  what  happened  then  ?  A 
I  moment’s  crackle,  and  an  end  of  it.  You  ’ve 
I  no  time  to  feel  pain.’  ‘Well,  then,’ said  I, 
‘if  your  majesty  will  make  a  hole  for  me  as 
near  the  middle  as  is  convenient  to  yourself, 

!  I  will  jump  into  tlie  bed  straightway.’  The 
i  king  made  a  great  spatter  among  the  coals, 

1  and  in  I  jumped.  You  know,  ma’am,  that  a 
!  great  part  of  our  bodies  is  composed  of 
!  water.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  of  any  gentleman  in 
this  room,”  replied  the  landlady.  “  But  I  do 
believe  that  you  are  two  parts  built  out  of 
strong  beer.” 

“  There  was  a  burst — a  flash,  gentlemen  ; 
the  liquid  part  of  me  went  off  in  instanta¬ 
neous  steam.  I  cried  out  with  a  sharp  burn  in 
my  foot.  The  pot  was  boiling  over  furiously 
j  that  contained  our  bit  of  dinner  ;  and  as  I 
'  sat  close  in  to  the  fire,  I  got  considerably 
scalded.  How  I  got  back  in  the  steam  to  my 
own  fireside,  I  never  rightly  comprehended. 
Fill  the  can  now,  Mrs.  Pittis.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  landlady,  “but  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Spruce,  that  king  of  the  hearth’s  is  a 
1  gentleman,  and  if  you  really  had  gone  with 
^  the  coals  and  got  acquainted  with  fire-sides, 

I  it  would  have  done  you  a  great  deal  of 
i  good.  You ’d  have  owned  then  that  there  is 
a  mighty  deal  more  love  than  hatred  in  the 
world.  You ’d  have  heard  round  almost  any 
hearth  you  chose  to  play  eavesdropper  to, 
household  words,  anything  but  hard  or  bitter. 
Some  people  do  not  pay  their  scores  with  me, 
but  on  the  whole  I  live.  Some  of  our  human 
natures  may  run  termagant  ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  men  and  women  love.  Among  the 
worst  are  those  who  won’t  bear  quietly  their 
share  of  work,  who  can’t  learn  self-reliance, 
j  but  run  to  and  fro  squealing  for  help,  and 
talking  sentiment  against  their  neighbours, 
who  won’t  carry  their  burdens  for  them.  It ’s 
all  very  well  for  a  musty,  discontented  old 
I  bachelor,  to  say  there ’s  no  love  in  the  world, 
but  it ’s  a  falsehood.  I  know  better.” 

“  My  pipe ’s  out,”  said  the  boy.  “  Be 
smart  there  with  the  ’baccy.” 


LIFE  IN  AN  ESTANCIA. 

THIRD  PART. 

The  horse  department,  although  in  point  of 
value,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  horned 
cattle,  is  the  right  arm  of  the  estanciero.  It 
is  to  him  precisely  what  horses  are  to  an  army ; 
for  as  without  them  an  army  could  neither 
convey  its  artillery,  baggage,  nor  stores,  so, 
without  horses,  the  estanciero  could  neither 
collect  his  cattle,  nor  keep  them  together 
when,  at  certain  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  There  is,  also,  at  certain  seasons,  work  to 
be  done  which  requires  both  the  speed  and 
strength  of  the  horse  to  assist  the  men  to 


perform  it.  For  an  Estancia  to  possess  an 
effective  supply,  I  consider  that  each  peon 
ought  to  have  ten  sound  horses  assigned  to  ’ 
him.  There  ought,  also,  to  be  a  certain  | 
number  reserved  for  special  services,  indepen-  j 
dent  of  those  required  for  the  daily  labour  of  j 
the  establishment.  Liable  as  the  horses  are  | 
to  accidents,  and  lamed  from  so  many  causes  i 
when  galloping  at  the  top  of  their  speed  over  ^ 
whatever  ground  the  rider  finds  in  his  way,  | 
it  will  be  found  that  out  of  ten  horses  three  j  | 
or  four  are  from  one  cause  or  another  put  I- 
hors  de  combat^  and  require  to  be  left  at  ease 
for  some  time.  They  are  not  fed,  as  in 
England,  on  hay  and  corn,  but  turned  out  all  ' 
the  year  round.  Let  the  weather  be  as  it  may,  \  j 
the  season  favourable  or  unfavourable  as  |  j 
regards  the  supply  of  food,  the  horse  must  ' 
still  do  his  work.  After  he  has  been  ensfasfed 
all  the  morning  in  collecting  the  cattle,  the 
peon  brings  him  to  the  corral  drenched  with 
sweat,  and  in  that  state  he  is  unsaddled,  and 
turned  adrift.  The  man  then  saddles  another, 
and  that  one,  in  his  turn,  has  to  work  all  day, 
is  tethered  all  night,  and  next  morning  at 
day-break  is  taken  out  to  collect  the  cattle, 
and  that  done,  he  is  let  go  in  the  same  state 
as  the  other,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  in¬ 
clement.  It  is  this  which  founders  the  horses 
and  soon  renders  them  unfit  for  the  work  of 
the  rodio  ;  they  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
secondary  duty,  or  given  to  the  shepherds, 
to  tend  the  sheep. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  colts,  to  i 
make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  year, 
herds  of  brood  mares  are  kept,  which  yield  ■ 

an  annual  supply.  The  small  herds  are  called  j  | 
manddaSy  and  consist  of  from  twenty-five  to  j 
thirty  mares,  and  over  them  presides  the  i 
father  of  the  family.  The  way  in  which  these 
manddas  are  brought  together,  is  as  follows  :  ; 

From  such  of  the  other  herds  as  have  too  I 
many  females,  you  part  oif  from  twenty-five  to  { 
thirty  mares.  These  are  delivered  over  to  the 
horse,  and  with  him  shut  up  in  the  corral  for 
the  night.  Observe  him  well,  and  see  how  he 
pays  his  addresses  to  them  all  in  turn,  and  ; 
tries  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ladies  of  j 
his  harem.  j 

They  seem  to  feel  their  separation  from  i 

their  old  friends  and  companions,  and  look  I 

cool  and  indifferent  npon  the  gallant  bride-  ! 
groom.  At  sunrise  they  are  let  out,  and  a  j 
peon  is  appointed,  to  assist  the  horse  to  keep  j 
them  together.  Presently  one  jade  bolts  away  j 
at  full  speed,  and  tries  to  regain  her  old 
accustomed  herd.  Away  goes  the  horse  in 
chase,  and  as  he  overhauls  her,  with  his  ears 
laid  back,  and  his  nose  to  the  ground,  he  com¬ 
pels  her  return  quicker  than  she  went  away. 
Half  in  play,  and  half  in  earnest,  he  snatches 
at  her  haunches,  whilst  she,  well  aware  that 
she  has  done  amiss,  looks  as  full  of  fear  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  runaway  to  do.  Before  he 
has  got  well  breathed,  another  starts  off’  in 
the  opposite  direction.  After  her  goes  the 
horse,  and  the  jilt  is  brought  back  at  the  top 
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of  lier  speed.  This  continues  nearly  all  the 
day,  and  at  night  they  are  again  locked  up. 
Next  day  the  same  game  goes  on,  the  horse 
still  assisted  by  a  well-mounted  peon  ;  until, 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  made.  If  any  remain  refractory,  they 
are  thrown  down,  the  axe  applied  to  one  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  hind  legs  ;  it  is  cut  to  the 
quick,  and,  thus  punished,  she  is  compelled 
to  limp  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  until  the 
hoof  grows  again.  By  that  time  she  becomes 
reconciled,  and  the  maTidda  is  entahlada^  and 
keep  together.  They  are  then  conducted  to  a 
quiet  part  of  the  ground,  apart  from  the  other 
herds,  in  order  to  prevent  collision  between 
the  horses  of  the  difierent  families. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  one  mandda  is 
established.  Let  me  now  describe  the  mode 
in  which  several  manddas  are  founded  at  the 
same  time. 

Let  us  suppose  that  five  hundred  mares  are 
to  be  parted  ofi‘  from  the  difierent  herds,  and 
that  twenty-five  horses  are  selected  to  form 
their  future  families.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  throw  down  the  mares,  and  cut  to 
the  quick  one  of  the  hoofs  of  the  hind  legs, 
taking  care  that  the  near  side  hoof  be  cut  in 
them  all,  in  order  that  they  may  all  limp  in 
one  direction.  They  are  then  enclosed  with 
the  horses,  and  at  daylight  next  morning  are 
let  out  to  graze.  A  peon  is  appointed  to  look 
after  them,  and  prevent  them  extending  too 
far  over  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  peon 
observes  that  any  one  of  the  horses  has  got  as 
many  mares  to  follow  him  as  are  sufiicient  to 
form  a  mandda,  he  informs  the  capitaz,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  large,  whilst 
others,  less  social,  are  condemned  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  potrero.  As  the  peon  reports  daily, 
that  the  chesnut,  the  brown,  or  the  hay  horse 
has  made  up  his  complement,  they  are  seve¬ 
rally  set  at  liberty,  with  their  future  charge, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  whole  is 
completed. 

When  I  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  Vigi¬ 
lante,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  my  horse  is  unsad¬ 
dled  and  turned  loose.  Having  taken  water 
and  grazed  awhile,  he  returns  to  the  Estancia, 
and  joins  his  mandda.  As  soon  as  the  horse 
wdiich  I  have  saddled  at  the  Vigilante  arrives 
and  is  unsaddled  here,  he  immediately  returns 
home,  and  seeks  the  herd  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  The  whole  system  is  this  : — the  horse 
keeps  the  mares  together,  the  colts  and  fillies 
follow  their  mother,  and  the  saddle-horses 
cleave  to  the  herd  in  which  they  have  been 
bred  and  reared.  As  the  colts  reach  the 
proper  age  (three  years)  they  are  given  to  the 
peons  to  break  in  for  the  daily  duty  of  the 
Estancia.  Each  mandda  has  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  saddle-horses  attached  to  it ;  and 
these  are  brought  to  the  corral  in  rotation 
for  the  men  to  change  after  collecting  the 
cattle  in  the  morning.  When  about  to  go 
a  journey,  I  tell  the  capataz  to  bring  me 
the  black  horse,  the  roan,  the  chesnut,  or  the 
sorrel,  and  he  gives  the  order  to  his  deputy, 
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who  knows  in  which  mandda  he  is  domes" 
ticated.  It  is  brought  to  the  corral,  and  the 
horse  I  order  is  caught  with  the  lazo,  and 
saddled  for  me.  When  I  reach  any  of  the 
more  distant  puestos,  as  soon  as  the  capataz 
presents  himself,  and  the  usual  “  buenos 
dias  ”  have  been  exchanged,  the  first  question 
is,  “  Do  you  wish  to  change  horse,  Senor  1  ” 
“  Let  this  go,  and  saddle  me  the  tordillo,''  and 
away  goes  the  peon,  brings  up  the  herd,  and 
the  grey  is  immediately  at  my  disposal  ;  on 
him  I  ride  from  Sta.  Isabel  to  the  Vigilante, 
or  San  Martin,  let  him  go  there,  and  saddle 
another  to  bring  me  home.  Each  horse,  as 
soon  as  dismissed,  returns  to  the  herd, 
although  the  distance  was  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles. 

Apart  from  these  herds  of  horses  already 
described,  we  have  small  troops  of  horses 
accustomed  to  go  together  in  company  with  a 
mare  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  called  the 
madrina.  These  are  reserved  for  particular 
service,  and  are  called  tropillas.  The  horses, 
which  generally  consist  of  ten  or  twelve,  are 
selected  of  one  colour,  and  the  mare,  to  render 
her  more  distinguishable,  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  horses.  For  instance,  a 
tropilla  of  black  horses  will  generally  have 
a  white  mare ;  she  wears  a  bell  suspended 
from  her  neck,  so  that  the  horses,  at  night, 
may  hear  the  sound,  and  prevent  them  from 
parting  company. 

The  mode  of  forming  these  tropillas  de¬ 
pends  upon  circumstances  ;  if  the  horses  are 
all  ready,  they  are  put  with  the  madri'na, 
kept  together  by  day,  and  at  night  enclosed 
in  the  corral,  until  they  are  accustomed  to 
each  other,  and  form  an  attachment  to  the 
mare.  When  the  horses  are  not  all  at  once 
put  with  the  mare,  you  proceed,  one  by  one, 
to  neck-collar  them  with  her,  and  let  them  go 
a  few  days  together ;  you  then  cast  the  horse 
off,  and  neck-collar  another,  and  so  on,  until 
you  complete  the  number  required.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  tropillas  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  manddas,  to  prevent  them 
mixing,  as  the  horse  is  apt  to  carry  oft'  the 
mare,  and  the  horses  of  the  tropilla,  left  to 
themselves,  would  separate  after  they  lost 
the  madrina.  The  principal  value  of  the 
tropillas  is,  that  they  can  be  taken  to  any 
distance  where  the  capataz  requires  them, 
and  at  night  he  places  a  sort  of  fetter  or 
handcuft"  upon  the  fore-ancle  of  the  mare  to 
prevent  her  from  going  to  a  distance,  and  the 
horses  stick  by  her  all  night.  They  appear 
to  distinguish  the  sound  of  their  own  bell,  for 
if  twenty  tropillas  are  near  each  other,  each 
horse  remains  by  the  side  of  his  madrina;  and 
a  careful  peon,  if  he  chances  to  lose  the  bell 
from  the  neck  of  his  mare,  will  always  shut 
up  the  tropilla  for  a  few  nights,  until  the 
horses  become  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  the 
new  one.  We  have  here  seven  tropillas  of 
twelve  horses  each,  reserved  for  special 
purposes. 

With  these  sketches  of  the  equine  economy 
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of  a  South  American  Estancia  I  conclude. 
The  life  I  lead  is,  you  perceive,  a  lonely  one  ; 
but  it  is  not  without  its  profit  and  gratification. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  EEGISTEAE- 
GENEEAL. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  every  year  pass 
along  Wellington  Street,  on  their  way  from 
the  Strand  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  notice 
the  empty  space  over  the  wall  on  the  left 
hand,  between  the  last  of  the  shops  and  the 
turnstile  of  the  toll-collector,  and  when  doing 
so,  can  scarcely  fail  to  note  also  the  tall  brick 
house-backs  which  bound  the  space,  and  give 
an  unfinished  look  to  what  seems  to  be  an 
ugly  end  of  Somerset  House.  Perhaps  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  of  tliat  multitude  knows 
what  the  two  last  of  those  common-place  brick 
buildings  contain,  or  the  spot  would  at  once 
be  interesting.  The  place  would  no  longer  be 
a  mass  of  ding}'-  brick  and  mortar,  but  would 
grow  in  interest  as  the  centre  to  which  comes 
the  earliest,  and  most  authentic,  and  where 
remains  the  most  lasting  record  of  the  three 
great  epochs  in  the  existence  of  our  great 
family  of  twenty  odd  millions  of  English 
peo})le — the  births,  the  marriages,  and  deaths 
— of  the  nation.  The  whole  house  would 
swell  into  the  semblance  of  a  huge  book,  with 
leaves  as  endless  as  the  flow  of  the  stream 
near  by ;  names  in  hundreds,  thousands,  tens 
of  thousands,  millions — almost  as  countless  as 
the  ripples  of  the  Thames,  and,  like  them, 
ever  and  ever  repeated. 

The  most  humble  and  the  most  lofty  are 
chronicled  alike  in  the  parchment  indexes  of 
that  great  counting-house, — the  uii welcome  off¬ 
spring  of  the  pauper,  and  the  cambric-clad  heir 
of  the  peer ;  the  wedding  of  Thomas  Nokes 
with  Mary  Styles,  and  the  fashionable  alliance 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Fitz  Philp  with  the 
Lady  Adelina  He  V avasour  ;  the  death  of  the 
felon  in  the  gaol,  of  the  outcast  in  the  hospital, 
of  the  good  man  amid  his  family,  of  the  noble 
in  his  palace — all  alike  have  their  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  place.  Pages  enough 
to  line  Waterloo  Bridge  from  end  to  end — 
tons  weight  of  paper  and  of  parchment — are 
needed  for  all  this.  But  there  they  are.  Each 
man  posted  out  in  his  right  place — chronicled 
and  certified  with  official  exactness — and  all 
in  such  strictly  alphabetical  order,  that  the 
record  of  him  may  be  found  at  any  time  in  a 
marvellously  few  minutes.  Smith,  or  Jones, 
who  hurries  across  Waterloo  Bridge  to  see 
his  newly-wedded  wife,  little  thinks  that  a 
whole  housefull  of  clerks  are  at  that  moment 
passing  the  entry  of  the  “  happy  event”  from 
room  to  room,  till  it  is  finally  and  correctly 
stated  and  bound  up  in  the  archives  of  the 
Eegistrar.  Thompson,  or  Jackson,  who  are 
proudly  mounting  outside  the  Waterloo  ’bus, 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Camberwell, 
where  tlieir  fii'st-born  is  being  dressed  out  for 
the  christening,  don’t  know  that  the  little 
innocent  will  shortly  be  inscribed  on  the 


parchment  indexes  of  the  grand  muster-roll 
of  the  British  nation  ;  nor  is  that  heart¬ 
broken  widow,  just  paying  one  of  her  last 
halfpence  to  cross  the  bridge,  aware  that  the 
note  of  her  paidner’s  death  has  already  passed 
into  the  black  volumes  of  the  Eegistrar ;  and 
that  in  the  cellar-floor,  deep  down  there  over 
the  wall,  a  zealous  physician,  searching  for 
facts  about  mortality,  has  just  numbered  him 
amongst  the  thousands  of  other  victims  who 
fall  year  by  year  the  early  victims  of  the  flesh¬ 
less  spectre — Consumption. 

This  enumeration  of  the  people  is  not 
merely  startling  or  curious — it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  ques¬ 
tions  of  succession  to  property,  registers  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  are  most  essen¬ 
tial.  The  facts  collected  under  this  system 
throw  great  light  upon  the  causes  that  affect 
the  health  of  the  people,  thereby  tending  to 
show  how  sickness  may  be  avoided,  and  life 
be  lengthened.  The  number  of  marriages 
in  any  given  period  affords  an  unerring 
index  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
people  of  their  prospects  in  the  world. 
When  they  are  well  off,  they  marry  ;  when 
poorly  off,  matrimony  is  at  a  discount. 
Whilst  the  deaths  mdicate  by  their  increase 
the  past  sufferings,  or  by  their  comparative 
fewness,  the  prosperity  of  the  masses.  The 
returns  to  the  Eegistrar,  therefore,  are  a 
kind  of  barometer  of  the  real  state  of  the 
nation,  valuable  alike  to  the  philosopher,  the 
statesman,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
man  of  business. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  mode  of  Eegis- 
tration  has  only  been  in  operation  since  1 837. 
Before  that  time  almost  the  only  record  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  was  in  the 
parish  registers,  and  how  miserably  im])erfectly 
such  books  were  kept,  was  shown  in  the 
evidence  taken  before  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
dissenters  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Since 
that  year — that  is,  in  the  twelve  years  and 
three-quarters  between  1838  and  the  autumn 
of  1850,  the  enormous  number  of  one  million 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  men,  and  an  equal  number, 
of  course,  of  women,  have  been  married  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  six  millions,  eight 
hundred  and  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
five  children  have  been  born  ;  and  four 
millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
and  seventy-four  persons  have  died.  The 
names  of  all  these,  with  various  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  have  been  chronicled 
in  the  Eegistrar’s  office  !  How  this  labour 
was  accomplished — and  how  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year  it  is  now  progressing,  as  fresh 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  are  perpetually 
demanding  notice — let  us  now  demonstrate. 

The  office  where  this  system  of  national 
book-keeping  goes  on,  is  The  General  Eegister 
Office,  and  to  find  it,  we  must  walk  from  the 
bustle  of  the  Strand,  into  the  handsome 
quadrangle  of  Somerset  House,  and  thence 
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into  Somerset  Place,  In  the  tine  old  times  of 
heavy  salaries  and  light  work,  the  houses  were 
appropriated  to  the  private  comfort  of  ditferent 
attaches  of  the  Government  ;  but  now-a-days, 
some  at  least  of  them  are  employed  for  the 
most  useful  of  public  purposes. 

Threading  a  stone  passage,  and  ascending  a 
stone  stair,  we  are  ushered  into  a  room  where, 
surrounded  with  maps  and  books,  sits  the 
commander- in-chief  of  the  operations  we  wish 
to  inspect — Major  Graham,  the  Eegistrar- 
General,  Seated  at  his  desk,  with  his  blue- 
books  and  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  forms 
and  returns  we  shall  presently  know  more 
about,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
a  grand  piece  of  official  mechanism,  which 
has  ramifications  all  over  the  country  so 
complete,  as  to  embrace  not  only  large  towns 
and  open  country,  but  the  most  secluded 
villages,  and  the  most  obscure  city  courts. 
He  has,  besides  his  staff  in  Somerset  Place, 
the  control  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  officers,  called  superintendent-registrars, 
each  in  an  allotted  district — generally  a  poor 
law  union.  Under  these  superintendents 
there  are  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  registrars ;  thus  making  altogether 
a  perfect  little  army  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen  officials,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  a  correct  record  of  the 
births  and  deaths,  and  of  the  di.ssenters’ 
marriages.  The  weddings  solemnised  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  in  the  parish  church,  or 
by  license  by  a  clergyman  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  are  still  registered  by  the  clergy ; 
and  this  adds  to  the  list  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General’s  correspondents  no  less  a  number 
than  twelve  thousand  gentlemen.  Adding 
all  together,  then,  we  find  no  less  than  four¬ 
teen  thousand  contributors  to  the  volumes  of 
Somerset  Place,  without  counting  divers 
persons  who  attend  to  the  marriages  of  Jews 
and  Quakers.  The  registrars  are  people  in 
very  various  grades  of  life.  Some  are  lawyers ; 
some  doctors ;  some  farmers ;  some  shop¬ 
keepers  ;  some  parish  clerks  ;  some  school¬ 
masters  ;  some  sextons.  Their  qualifications 
are  as  various  as  their  callings.  Some  write 
like  print ;  and  some  indulge  in  the  frightful 
scrawls  which  form  the  great  misery  of  life  to 
those  who  have  to  work  out  their  returns. 
Scores  of  hours  are  lost  in  the  London  office, 
and  hundreds  of  letters  are  written  in  the 
year,  because  registrars  in  the  country  will 
persist  in  making  no  difference  between  u’s 
and  n’s,  and  between  e’s  and  i’s.  This,  which 
seems  so  unimportant  a  matter  at  first  sight, 
and  which,  in  ordinary  correspondence,  really 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  becomes  a 
serious  affair  when  it  affects  the  entry  of  a 
name  in  books  that  are  to  be  the  legal  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  birth,  or  a  marriage,  or  a  death. 
Put  the  fine  flowing,  fashionable  writing- 
master  hand  is  equally  the  horror  of  all  who 
deal  with  such  documents.  The  primitive 
pothook-and-hanger,  plain,  schoolboy-looking, 
writing,  in  which  each  letter  has  its  own  dis¬ 


tinctive  though  awkward  character,  is  their 
delight.  The  fourteen  thousand 

“  Chiels  amang  us  tak’ing  notes  ” 

have  of  course  to  be  supplied  with  regular 
books,  and  forms,  and  rules,  and  the  issue 
and  account-keeping  of  these  forms,  is  in 
itself  a  laborious  and  onerous  duty.  The 
books  are  oblong  folios,  with  limp  leather 
covers,  which  permit  of  rolling  up,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  when  the  Eegistrar  sets  off  from  his 
house  to  go  over  his  district  in  search  of 
subjects  for  entry  on  the  pages.  The  books 
are  three  in  number  ;  and  the  colour  of  the 
cover  of  each  indicates  its  purpose.  Births 
are  bound  in  a  cheerful  red ;  the  contriver 
of  the  marriages’  book  was  evidently  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  joke  carried  into  every 
wedding-party, — for  the  marriages  are  clad  in 
green;  whilst  the  third  book  in  its  cover 
indicates  its  serious  purpose :  the  deaths  are 
black. 

It  seems  a  simple  matter  enough  to  make 
an  entry  in  an  official  book,  all  ruled  ready 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  make  that  entry 
at  the  proper  time,  and  with  the  needful 
formality  ;  and  yet  it  is  found  that  when 
thousands  of  different  persons  have  this 
simple  duty  divided  amongst  them,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  almost  to  impossibility,  to  get  the  thing 
done  with  accuracy.  To  promote  the  object 
ill  view  all  the  plans  that  ingenuity  can  con¬ 
trive  are  adopted.  The  printed  forms  are 
abundantly  supplied  ;  inspectors  are  com 
stantly  going  about  the  country  to  examine 
the  books,  give  suggestions,  and  report  on  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  Eegistrars. 
Letters  are  eternally  issuing  from  Somerset 
Place,  pointing  out  any  irregularities,  and 
insisting  upon  correction  ;  and  above  all  this, 
a  “  general  caution  ”  is  enclosed  in  the  pages 
of  each  register  book,  recounting  how  certain 
misdoers  have  met  with  punishment.  Here 
is  a  list  of  sinners  gibbetted  as  a  warning  to 
negligent  Eegistrars : — 

The  Registrar-General  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  commission  of  any  one  of  the 
irregularities  specified  below  cannot  be  permitted 
by  him  to  pass  with  impunity.  A  Registrar  of 
births  and  deaths  in  the  City  of  London,  was 
publicly  dismissed,  25th  April  1845,  for  having 
parted  with  the  custody  of  one  of  his  register 
books,  and  having  made  part  of  an  entry,  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  infor¬ 
mant  to  it  at  a  subsequent  period.  Another 
Registrar  at  Askrigg,  Yorkshire,  was  publicly  dis¬ 
missed,  22nd  Hov.  1845,  for  having  inserted  false 
dates  of  registration  in  his  register  book  of  births. 
[He  had  thereby  rendered  himself  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  for  felony].  A  third  Registrar  at 
Liskeai’d  was  pubhcly  dismissed,  11th  January 
1847,  for  having  omitted,  for  several  weeks,  to 
inform  himself  of  the  births  and  deaths  that  had 
occurred  within  his  district,  and  having  omitted, 
without  reasonable  cause,  to  register  certain  deaths 
respecting  wliich  he  had  received  due  notice.  [He 
had,  by  the  latter  irregularity,  rendered  himself 
liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  poimds  on  summary  con- 
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viction  before  the  magistrates  upon  the  complaint 
of  any  common  informer  or  other  person].  A 
fourth  Registrar  at  Westbourn,  Sussex,  was  pub¬ 
licly  dismissed,  30th  March  1848,  for  not  having 
made  the  whole  of  an  entry  (the  signature  of  the 
Registrar  included)  at  the  time  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  informant ;  the  entry  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  signature  of  the  Registrar  attached 
to  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  informant,  and  after 
the  informant  had  signed  it.  But  a  Avorse  case 
still  follows ;  a  Registrar  at  Liverpool  was  pub¬ 
licly  dismissed,  9th  September  1848,  for  having 
AAllfully  made  a  false  and  counterfeit  register  of  a 
pretended  birth.  For  this  offence  he  was,  Decem¬ 
ber  1848,  tried  at  the  assize,  convicted  of  felony, 
and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  with 
hax’d  labour. 

By  dint  of  incessant  vigilance,  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  mistakes,  and  by  instant  applications 
to  the  authors  of  errors  for  immediate  cor¬ 
rections,  the  entries  all  over  the  country  are 
finally  obtained  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
accuracy.  In  the  course  of  three  months  the 
number  of  entries  in  different  districts  varies, 
of  course,  enormously.  In  Marylebone  or  St. 
Pancras,  for  instance,  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  births,  and  deaths,  and  marriages  by  banns, 
by  Registrars  and  by  dissenters,  according  to 
the  various  forms  of  Methodists,  Jews,  and 
Quakers  ;  whilst  in  remote  places,  the  quarter 
of  a  year  may  pass  by  without  a  dozen  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  the  registering  ofiicer. 
Where  there  is  most  to  be  done,  there  the 
work  is  usually  done  best,  because  the  fees 
are  enough  in  amount  to  make  the  duty  worth 
attending  to  ;  whilst  in  spots  where  a  Ee- 
'gistrar’s  quarterly  bill  amounts,  perhaps,  to 
ten  shillings,  it  is  not  very  marvellous  that 
lie  should  be  somewhat  indifferent  about  a 
task  so  little  remunerative.  In  distant  and 
rural  places,  the  Registrars  get  very  few  fees 
for  weddings.  The  church  still  holds  its 
ancient  sway  in  that  respect.  But  in  large 
towns  like  Londo.n,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham,  many  “  happy  couples  ” 
contribute  to  the  emoluments  of  Major 
Graham’s  Officers. 

The  mode  of  marrying  away  from  church 
or  chapel  has  still,  however,  but  little  popu¬ 
larity.  Made  legal  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
dissenters,  even  they  seem  to  award  it  so  little 
patronage,  that  the  forms  are  comparatively 
unknown  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people. 
“  Putting  up  the  banns,”  and  holiday  clothes, 
and  white  gloves,  and  veils,  and  church  aisles, 
and  ringing  bells,  have  been  so  long  associated 
with  the  national  idea  of  a  wedding,  that  it  is 
not  unusual,  after  the  brief  forms  of  a 
matrimonial  engagement  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Registrar  have  been  gone  through,  and  the 
parties  are  as  legally  man  and  wife  as  Acts 
of  Parliament  can  make  them,  for  the  lady  to 
raise  an  objection  to  the  proceedings. 

“  Is  it  all  over  ?  ”  asks  a  surprised  and 
trembling  voice. 

“  Yes,”  says  the  Registrar,  bowing  and 
smiling,  “  that  is  all.  You  are  man  and  wife.” 


“  Oh  !  ”  is  the  semi-spasmodic  response.  ' 
“  It  seems  like  no  wedding  at  all  !  ”  And 
then  turning  to  the  bridegroom  the  lady  may 
be  heard  appealing  to  the  happy  swain,  and 
declaring  “  She  would  rather  go  to  church  as 
well.”  And  often  and  often  the  ceremony  is 
gone  through  according  to  old  fashions  after  the 
newer  and  shorter  one  has  been  completed. 

A  wedding  at  the  Superintendant  Re-  [ 
gistrar’s  Ofiice  is  certainly  a  very  rapid  and  \ 
unimposing  affair.  The  gentleman — say  Mr. 

J ohn  J ones — gives  notice  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  district  in  which  they  have  lived  during 
the  previous  seven  days,  that  he  has  arranged 
a  match  between  himself  and  Miss  Mary 
Smith.  A  printed  form  is  filled  up  with  their 
names,  rank,  age,  and  place  of  residence. 
This  is  entered  in  a  volume  called  the 
“Marriage  Notice  Book.”  This  first  step  of 
the  operation  is  performed  at  the  small  charge 
of  one  shilling.  The  volume  containing  the 
solemn  announcement  remains  in  the  Re¬ 
gistrar’s  Ofiice,  “  open  at  all  reasonable  times, 
without  fee,  to  all  persons  desirous  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  same,”  The  notice  so  entered  is  read 
before  the  next  three  weekly  meetings  of 
Poor-Law  Guardians.  Unless  the  wedding 
has  been  “  forbidden  by  any  person  authorised 
to  forbid  the  same  ” — and  a  sharp  papa  or 
mamma  would  be  needed  to  find  out  what 
had  been  going  forward  if  Miss  Smith  desired 
to  keep  the  little  affair  secret — at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  three  weeks,  the  happy  couple, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the 
morning,  may  meet — accidentally,  of  course — 
just  by  the  office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Re-  s 
gistrar,  and  walking  in  (also  accidentally,  of 
course),  may,  in  the  presence  of  two  persons 
accidentally  present — the  Registrar’s  Clerk 
and  a  passing  stranger,  for  instance — join  in 
the  following  brief  and  innocent  dialogue  : — 

“  I  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  knoAV  not  of  any 
lawful  impediment  why  I,  John  Jones,  may  not 
be  joined  in  matrimony  to  Mary  Smith.” 

One  minute  is  enough  for  saying  this. 
Whereupon  the  lady  responds — • 

“  I  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  know  not  of  any 
lawful  impediment  why  I,  Mary  Smith,  may  not 
be  joined  in  matrimony  to  John  Jones.” 

Another  minute  has  thus  been  passed. 

Emboldened  by  the  lady’s  declaration,  the 
gentleman  next  says —  | 

“I  call  upon  these  persons  here  present  to 
witness  that  I,  John  Jones,  do  take  thee,  Mary 
Smith,  to  be  my  laAvful  wedded  wife.” 

A  third  minute  has  passed,  and  the  lady’s 
turn  has  come  again — 

'‘I  call  upon  these  persons  here  present  to 
witness  that  I,  Mary  Smith,  do  take  thee,  John 
Jones,  to  be  my  lawful  wedded  husband.” 

Just  four  minutes  have  been  consumed  , 
the  fee  is  five  shillings,  and  a  shilling  for  a 
certificate,  and  the  affair  is  complete.  No  I 
ring,  no  kneeling,  no  fuss.  They  are  bound  | 
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man  and  wife  at  the  small  charge  of  seven 
shillings  altogether,  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
which  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
price  one  thousand  pounds  can  undo.  If 
Jones  be  rich,  he  can  shorten  the  proba¬ 
tionary  three  weeks  to  seven  days,  by  paying 
a  somewhat  higher  fee  ;  and  if  the  happy 
couple  please  they  can  adjourn  from  the 
Registrar’s  to  any  church  or  chapel,  there 
to  go  tlirough  any  further  forms  they  may 
think  good — as  the  ladies  often  insist  upon 
doing — but  the  few  words — the  very  brief 
dialogue  just  recapitulated,  and  the  few 
minutes  in  the  presence  of  the  Registrar,  have 
been  the  essential  and  only  recpiisite  legal 
steps  to  bind  them  together  in  the  chain 
matrimonial,  “  for  bettei’  for  worse,  till  death 
shall  them  part.” 

But  though  five  minutes  may  complete  a 
wedding,  and  permit  the  couple  to  go  their 
way  rejoicing — and  though  an  equally  short 
space  of  time  may  suffice  for  the  registration 
of  their  first-born,  or  the  registration  of  a 
death — these  brief  duties  of  the  public  in  a 
district  office  are  but  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  we  are  about  to  trace  through  its  various 
stages,  till  its  completion  for  national  purposes. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case,  for  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration.  The  Superintendant  Registrar  of 
Polton-cum-Chalvey  has  been  going  on  his 
way,  certifying  the  babies,  the  weddings,  and 
the  mortal  departures  of  his  district,  when 
some  evening,  just  as  he  has  smoked  Ins  pipe, 
and  is  thinking  about  supper,  he  is  told 
“  a  gentleman  from  London  wishes  to  see  him.” 
His  prophetic  heart  leaps  to  his  mouth,  and  as 
he  shuffles  on  his  slippers,  he  mentally  runs 
over  his  books,  for  he  knows  very  well,  before 
he  sees  the  mysterious  stranger,  that  he  is  about 
to  meet  one  of  the  Inspectors — gentlemen  of 
great  keenness,  who  travel  about  all  the  year 
round,  never  telling  when  they  are  likely  to 
\dsit  any  place,  and,  like  bagmen,  ever  on  the 
move,  and  seldom  sleeping  two  nights  together 
in  the  same  place.  Civil  greetings  are  soon 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  doings  ot 
the  Polton-cum-Chalvey  office.  Formidable- 
looking  papers  are  at  hand,  in  which  our 
Registrars  Imow  very  well  that  his  character 
will  shortly  be  written  down — his  name,  his 
address,  his  other  occupa,tions ;  where  his 
office  is  ;  whether  it  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  those  of  registration  ;  whether  his  books 
are  kept  in  the  fire-proof  box  provided  by 
Government  for  the  purpose, — if  not,  where  ; 
vfflat  kind  of  repository  the  books  have ; 
whether  or  not  the  place  is  damp ;  whether 
it  seems  safe  from  fire,  and  whether  capable 
of  being  securely  closed ;  whether  he  has 
gathered  together  all  the  documents  he  should 
possess — the  returns  of  minor  Registi-ars,  and 
of  the  clerical  certificates  of  marriages  per¬ 
formed  in  churches  ;  whether  he  does  his  OAvn 
work,  or  employs  a  deputy  ;  whether  his  place 
displays,  in  general,  any  want  of  order  or 
arrangement  ;  And,  finally,  he  knows  that  in 
the  corner  of  the  formidable  paper  there  is  a 


ready-made  frame  for  the  insertion  of  his 
own  official  portrait,  to  be  sketched  by  the 
Inspector  at  his  leisure,  in  maimer  following : — 

“  Different  degrees  of  Efficiency  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  Numbers  up  to  6, — utter  In-  _ 

efficiency  being  indicated  by  0,  and 
complete  Efficiency  by  6, — write  in  the 
adjoining  space  the  figure  which  most 
nearly  expresses  your  opinion  of  the 
Efficiency  of  this  Superintendent  Registrar. 

_ Signatthre  of  the  Inspector. 

That  square  is  to  contain  the  Inspector’s 
opinion  of  his  character.  No.  1  is  by  no 
means  the  figure  he  wishes  to  stand  at  on 
this  occasion  ;  for  he  knows  that  numeral 
means  but  on  3  step  from  0,  or,  in  other  words, 
dismissal.  Seven  was  the  olden  mystic  num¬ 
ber,  but  with  the  Registrars  six  is  the  favourite 
figure, — but  what  figure  really  stands  against 
him  in  the  archives  of  Somerset  Place  is  to 
him  a  secret.  The  Inspector  goes  away  as 
quietly  and  mysteriously  as  he  came ;  his 
report  is  forwarded  to  head-quarters  ;  and  the 
result  at  Polton-cum-Chalvey  is  known  very 
few  posts  afterwards,  if  said  Polton-cum- 
Chalvey  house  has  not  been  found  to  be  in 
apple-pie  order. 

The  Inspector  of  the  books  of  the  minor 
Registrars  goes  even  to  more  minute  parti¬ 
culars  than  in  the  case  of  the  Superintendants. 
The'  colour  of  the  ink  is  noted — for  bad  ink 
might  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  large  estate  to  its 
owner  by  the  loss  of  the  entry  of  his  birth  or 
of  his  parent’s  wedding.  Any  erasure  is  a 
deadly  sin,  and  so  is  the  cancelling  of  any 
entry.  Mis-spelling  of  names  and  discre¬ 
pancies  between  the  spelling  of  surnames  m 
different  parts  of  a  certificate  are  other  great 
faults  often  committed,  but  almost  always 
discovered,  rebuked,  and  corrected.  In  an 
entry  of  a  birth,  the  omission  of  the  former 
name  of  a  mother  who  has  been  twice  married, 
is  a  heavy  fault,  and  so  also,  in  the  registration 
of  twins,  is  the  non  inuication  of  which  of  the 
two  is  the  elder.  Only  by  a  ceaseless  vigilance 
can  all  these  points,  seemingly  unimportant  to 
many  whose  attention  is  required  to  them,  but 
in  fact  all-essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
national  documents  of  which  each  entry  forms 
a  part,  be  correctly  ascertained. 

By  these  several  registering  offices  spread 
over  England  and  Wales,  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  names  are,  in  round  numbers, 
entered  every  year  upon  the  official  books. 
Every  three  months  each  local  Registrar 
makes  an  exact  copy  of  his  register,  and 
taking  both  original  and  copy,  goes  with  them 
to  the  Superintendant  of  his  district,  who 
examines  the  transcript  to  see  if  it  be  correct, 
and  then,  after  certifying  its  accuracy,  sends 
it  to  the  London  Central  Office  in  Somerset 
Place,  himself  retaining  the  original  book. 
Any  person  wanting  a  certificate  within  the 
current  quarter,  may  therefore  obtain  it  from 
the  local  Registrar  ;  but  after  the  expiration 
of  that  time  can  only  inspect  the  original 
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at  the  office  of  the  Superiiitendant,  Certified 
legal  copies  may  be  had  at  his  office,  or  in 
London. 

Tlie  postmen  who  bring  letters  to  the  Eegis- 
trar-General’s  office,  in  Somerset  Place,  have 
no  sinecure.  About  nineteen  thousand  letters 
a  year  are  sent  out  and  received  there  in 
reference  to  points  for  securing  accuracy  in 
certified  copies  alone — the  largest  number  of 
errors  (a  curious  fact)  being  made  by  the 
most  educated  class  of  persons  connected  with 
the  registration — namely,  the  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  !  But  the  great  days 
for  the  postmen  are  when  the  certified  copies 
of  the  registries  begin  to  pour  in  after  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  The  packets  that  tlien 
arrive  ought  to  be  talked  of  by  hundred¬ 
weights  and  not  by  number.  Packets  are 
due  from  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  persons,  and  by  dint  of  whipping-up 
they  are  all  made  to  do  their  duty.  The 
papers  so  sent  up  contain  the  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  names  already  referred 
to,  and  the  great  job  of  resolving  these  into 
alphabetical  order  under  the  separate  headings 
of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  has  now  to 
be  begun.  This  is  the  heaviest  business  of  the 
I  staff  of  officers  engaged  in  London,  and  to  see 

j  how  they  get  through  it  we  will  again  walk 

I  into  the  General  Eegister  Office,  through  the 
I  stone-passage  and  up  the  stone- stairs,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  first  made  Major  Graham’s 
acquaintance  at  the  commencement  of  this 
i  paper.  Again,  under  his  official  roof,  let  us 
!  trace  the  progress  of  a  quarter’s  papers 
I  through  the  sixty  or  seventy  pairs  of  hands, 
i  and  under  the  sixty  or  seventy  pairs  of  vigi- 
j  lant  eyes,  who  have  to  deal  with  them  before 
they  are  finally  complete  and  settled  in  the 
General  Eegister. 

When  the  fifteen  thousand  local  people 
have  each  responded  to  the  demand  for  their 
“  returns,”  and  their  fifteen  thousand  com¬ 
munications  have  been  checked  off  as  received, 
the  papers  are  passed  into  the  hands  of  PKa- 
miners, — a  set  of  clerks  under  the  immicTaoe 
control  of  Major  Graham.  These  gentlemen 
pass  such  as  are  regular  and  correct,  whilst 
those  presenting  irregularities  are  sent  into 
the  Error  Department,  for  further  inquiry,  and 
by  post  forwarded  to  the  offending  Eegistrar. 
i  The  papers  which  have  been  examined  and 
found  complete,  are  then  sent  up  to  another 
room,  in  which  clerks  are  all  the  year  busily 
engaged  copying  the  names  upon  large  sheets 
of  paper,  marked  off  by  lines  into  portions 
about  a  foot  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep.  These  sheets  of  names  are  then  again 
examined  ;  after  which  they  are  sent  down  to 
the  basement  storv,  where  a  bookbinder  cuts 
them  into  slips  of  the  size  so  marked  off.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  an  ordinary  plough 
machine,  and  each  slip,  when  separated,  con¬ 
tains  one  name,  and  the  reference  to  the  cer¬ 
tified  sheet  on  which  it  may  be  found.  These 
slips  are  then  taken  to  rooms  filled  with 
.sorters,  the  first  of  whom  ai’ranges  them  with 


great  rapidity  according  to  the  first  letter — 
all  the  A’s  together,  all  tlie  B’s  together,  all 
the  C’s  together,  and  so  on.  Another  sorter 
then  takes  a  letter — say  A,  for  instance — and 
arranges  all  the  Ab’s  together,  and  all  the 
Ac’s  together,  and  so  on.  A  third  clerk  then 
arranges  these  again,  according  to  alphabetical 
sequence  of  the  third  letter.  In  this  way,  the 
whole  of  the  slips  are  reduced  into  strictly 
alphabetical  regularity,  even  to  the  last  letter 
in  each  Christian  and  surname.  This  done, 
the  order  of  the  slips  is  examined  by  another 
officer,  and  when  he  has  found  them  to  be 
correct,  they  are  tied  in  bundles  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  each,  and  are  handed  to  clerks, 
who  copy  them  upon  parchment  sheets,  which 
sheets  are  afterwards  bound  up  to  form  the 
great  index  of  names.  Every  quarter  of  a  yean 
the  certified  copies  are  bound  up  in  eighty-one 
huge  volumes  ;  that  is,  twenty-seven  of  births, 
twenty-seven  of  marriages,  and  twenty-seven 
of  deaths  ;  and  thus,  in  a  year  four  times  this 
number,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
volumes  are  added  to  the  collection.  This 
number  is  without  the  Indexes,  which  them¬ 
selves  occupy  about  fourteen  volumes  a  quarter, 
or  between  fifty  or  sixty  for  a  year.  Four 
times  in  each  year  this  labour  has  to  be  begun, 
continued,  and  completed  ! 

No  sooner  has  one  quarter  been  cleared  off 
than  another  flood  of  names  comes  on  to  be 
examined,  sorted,  copied,  and  bound  up  ;  and 
so  on  from  year  to  year. 

The  persons  engaged  on  these  duties  have  a 
most  monotonous  task.  Imagine  the  tedium  of 
going  through  the  list  of  the  eighteen  hundred 
Jones’s  who  are  born,  the  thirteen  hundred 
Jones’s  who  die,  and  the  nine  hundred  Jones’s 
Mdio  marry,  every  quarter  of  the  year.  Imagine 
months  of  a  life  spent  in  looking  all  day  at  a 
repetition  of  such  names,  the  duty  being  to 
see  that  Jones  is  spelt  J.O.N.E.S,  and  in  no 
other  way.  To  see  that  it  has  not  been  care¬ 
lessly  made  into  Jonis  or  Janes,  or  otherwise 
perverted.  Two  of  the  examiners  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  another  is  utterly  deaf ;  and 
these  gentlemen  make,  it  appears,  very 
excellent  officers.  The  loss  of  a  sense  seems 
to  assist  that  concentration  of  the  mind  u])on 
the  object  in  view,  which  the  monotonous 
task  demands. 

The  labours  of  the  Eegister  Office  afford 
some  highly  curious  facts  as  to  the  relative 
number  of  persons  of  different  names  living 
in  England  and  Wales.  From  time  imme¬ 
morial  it  has  been  thought  that  Smith  was 
the  commonest  of  names.  The  Smith’s  are 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  paisons,  and  tailors, 
and  bakers,  and  authors,  and,  indeed,  every¬ 
thing.  But  the  exact  figures  of  the  Eegistrar 
upset  the  long  cherished  fallacy  that  they 
form  the  most  numerous  of  our  clans.  The 
Jones’s  out-number  them  and  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  ;  Smith  coming  second.  This 
question  of  the  frequency  of  particular  names 
must  interest  so  many  persons  that  we  give 
the  following  list  of  the  fifty  most  common 
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appellations,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
found  to  rank  in  the  books  of  the  Registrar, 
together  with  the  number  of  each  name,  who 
were  born,  married,  or  died,  in  the  year 


June  30th, 

1837, 

to  July  the  1st, 

1838. 

Jones 

.  1 

13429 

Harris 

. 

26 

2771 

Smith  . 

.  2 

12637 

Cooper 

* 

27 

2693 

Williams 

.  3 

8743 

Clark 

28 

2683 

Taylor 

.  4 

6440 

Davis  . 

, 

29 

2661 

Davies 

.  5 

5589 

Harrison 

, 

30 

2502 

Brown 

.  6 

5585 

Baker 

31 

2385 

Thomas  . 

.  7 

6278 

Ward  . 

32 

2318 

Evans 

.  8 

4930 

Morris 

33 

2299 

Roberts  . 

.  9 

4199 

Morgan  . 

34 

2296 

Johnson 

.  10 

3743 

Martin 

, 

35 

2272 

Robinson 

.  11 

3565 

James 

36 

2209 

Wilson 

.  12 

3399 

King  . 

, 

37 

2156 

Wright  . 

.  13 

3299 

Clarke 

• 

38 

2145 

Hall  . 

.  14 

3227 

Cook  . 

, 

39 

2135 

Hughes  . 

.  15 

3180 

Allen 

• 

40 

2116 

Wood  . 

.  16 

3177 

Price  . 

• 

41 

2090 

Walker  . 

.  17 

3148 

Phillips  . 

• 

42 

1997 

Lewis 

.  18 

3134 

Parker 

43 

1989 

Green 

.  19 

3112 

Moore 

44 

1985 

Edwards 

.  20 

3097 

Watson 

45 

1908 

White  . 

.  21 

3087 

Carter 

46 

1882 

Jackson 

.  22 

3040 

Richardson . 

47 

1817 

Turner  . 

.  23 

2908 

Lee 

48 

1815 

Thompson  . 

.  24 

2874 

Griffiths 

, 

49 

1801 

Hill 

.  25 

2856 

Shaw 

• 

50 

1754 

In  the  year  from  which  this  abstract  was 
made  we  find  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty -nine  persons  named 
Jones  had  been  born,  married,  or  had  died. 
Correcting  the  number  for  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  yearly  number  of  Jones’s  who 
came  into  the  world,  went  out  of  it,  or  got 
married,  during  the  last  twelve  months  would 
be,  in  round  numbers,  about  sixteen  thousand 
— an  army  in  itself.  Finding  J ones  to  be  the 
name  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  fifty  we  look  to 
the  foot  of  it  to  find  Shaw  ;  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  bearing  that  name,  it  seems,  is 
in  the  ratio  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four  Shaw’s  to  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  Jones’s  ;  the  other 
names  we  have  given,  ranging  between  the 
two  extremes  ;  the  J ackson’s  and  the  Thomp¬ 
son’s,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  not  mustering 
one-fourth  the  number  of  the  Jones’s  or  the 
Smith’s. 

Apart  from  the  frequency  of  certain  appella¬ 
tions,  another  curious  point  deserves  notice.  It 
is  the  very  strange  names  given,  at  times,  by 
parents  to  their  children.  One  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office  kept  by  him,  for  years,  a  memo¬ 
randum-book  in  which  be  collected  a  variety 
of  these,  giving  with  each  the  number  and 
page  of  the  volume  in  which  the  certified 
reference  might  be  found.  Without  such 
evidence  one  might  almost  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  some  of  them.  But 
they  are  all  real  enough,  as  the  documents 
show.  Let  us  take  a  few  specimens  : — 

Diewell  Sykes.  Father,  a  Weaver. 

Loyal  Thomas  Inkpen.  Father  a  Farmer. 

Patience  Dinner.  Wife  of  a  Husbandman. 
Zaphnathpaaneah  Drayson.  A  Cooper. 

Tliankful  Joy.  His  wife’s  name  before  he  married  her  was 
Payne. 

Acts  Apostles  Tong.  Witness  to  a  Marriage. 

Albertena  Regina  Victoria  Gotha  Boult.  Daughter  of  a 
Farmer. 

Repentance  Taylor.  Daughter  of  a  Labourer. 

Emma  Tuesday  Taylor.  Daughter  of  a  Comb  Maker,  bom 
on  a  Tuesday. 

■  .  — 


Eliza  Thursday  Taylor.  Daughter  of  a  Comb  IMaker,  born 
on  a  Thursday. 

Sanspariel  Scamp.  Daughter  of  J ohn  Scamp,  a  Tinker. 

First  Son  Jones.  Son  of  a  Labourer. 

Feargus  O’Connor  Frost  Mason.  Son  of  a  Mule  Spinner. 
Feargus  O’Connor  Vincent  Bronterre  Hallowell.  Son  of  a 
Shoemaker. 

Fergus  O’Conner  Frost  O’Brien  McDouall  Hunt  Taylor. 

Son  of  a  Shoemaker, 

John  Frost  Fergus  Bronterre  Paine  Smith.  Son  of  a  Printer. 
Turnerica  Henrica  Ulrica  Da  Gloria  De  Lavinia  Rebecca 
Turner.  Daughter  of  a  Book-keeper. 

Jane  Stickolorum.  Wife  of  a  Weaver. 

Hostilina  Iphigenia  Maria  Hypsihile  Wadge.  Daughter  of 
a  Carpenter. 

Prince  Albert  Daniel  Gamon.  Son  of  a  Labourer. 

Zelousiania  Chafer. 

Matilda  French  Onion.  A  Spinster. 

James  Death.  A  Butcher, 

Samson  Catchasides  Kitchen. 

Happy  George  Dadd.  Son  of  a  Blacksmith. 

William  Teatottle  Cross.  Son  of  a  Mechanic. 

Primus  Communitatis  Flitcroft.  Son  of  a  Bricklayer,  born 
at  Queenwood  Community. 

Martin  Luther  Spooner.  Son  of  a  Maltster. 

Goin  Teal.  A  Cooper. 

Hubert  Pay  Day.  An  Engineer,  married  1843. 

Isabella  Wilhelmina  Jacobina  Carolina  Adelina  Cunning¬ 
ham  Campbell  Moffat.  Daughter  of  a  Farmer. 

Betsy  Toast  Divine. 

This  list  and  this  paper  might  be  greatly 
extended ;  but  our  limits  forbid  further  pre¬ 
sent  exemplification,  since  enough  has  surely 
been  said  to  show  the  extent,  the  character, 
and  the  value  of  the  operations  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Registrar-General. 
Any  one  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  inclined  ; 
to  see  the  place  itself,  and  to  test  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  records  we  have  attempted  to 
describe,  should  visit  the  public  room  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  called  the  Search  Room  ; 
and  there,  for  a  small  fee,  the  curious  may 
gain,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  certificate  of  any 
marriage,  birth,  or  death  that  has  occurred 
since  the  establishment  of  this  public  office  ;  | 

and  he  will  get  a  glimpse  into  the  bargain  of 
the  iron  safes,  with  their  tall  narrow  doors, 
where  the  parchment  Indexes  are  kept,  and 
may  witness  for  himself  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  practised  clerks  search  out  a  name. 
The  certified  registers  are  too  bulky  to  be 
held  in  any  one  apartment.  In  all  the  odor¬ 
ous  dignity  of  bindings  in  Russia  leather,  they 
line  shelf  after  shelf  in  the  basement  story — a 
portly  and  important  library — in  their  way  a 
truly  wonderful  national  record  and  national 
work — ^the  great  muster-roll,  in  truth,  of  the 
people  of  Old  England. 

Such  is  the  good  fortune  meted  out  to  the 
three  great  events  of  the  English  human 
family  at  Somerset  House,  in  registering 
them.  What  a  contrast  it  presents  to  “  The 
Doom  of  English  Wills  !  ” 
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WINGS  OF  WIRE. 


In  an  age  of  express  trains,  painless  opera¬ 
tions,  crystal  palace,  revolutions  and  repub¬ 
lics,  M[ormons  and  Puseyites,  and  a  hundred 
curiosities,  such  as  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  never  dreamt  about,  there  is 
i  yet  little  difficulty  in  saying  which  of  all 

j  our  modern  wmnders  is  really  the  most 

!  wonderful.  In  our  fast  days,  we  have  one 

^  thing,  above  all  others,  the  fastest ;  in  our 

generation  of  marvels,  we  have  one  thing  of 
all  others  the  most  marvellous.  We  hear  of 
it  in  conversation ;  we  see  it  paraded  in 
newspapers  ;  we  are  reminded  of  it  in  our 
railway  travels,  until  its  very  familiarity  half 
blinds  us  to  its  merits.  Yet,  among  all  the 
useful  things  which  human  ingenuity  has  of 
late  completed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  one  of  the 
most  useful.  The  new  Dorado  itself,  with  its 
!  plethora  of  yellow  wealth,  judged  by  the 
j  standard  of  what  great  services  may  come  of 
'  l  it,  cannot  be  more  valuable  than  the  strange 
! ;  machine  that  enables  one  side  of  a  country  to 
ji  speak  with  another,  regardless  of  the  inter- 
!  vening  hundreds  of  miles  of  hills,  streams,  and 
I  plains :  solitudes  and  cities. 

The  old  heroes  of  the  race-course — the  fleet 
footed  descendants  of  Arabian  deserts,  bred 
and  nurtured  in  England  to  a  speed  that  out- 
I  did  all  previous  rapidities  of  pace — have  been 
outdone.  Flying  Childers  is  no  longer  a  bye- 
word  for  swiftness ;  and  Eclipse,  with  his  race 
'  of  a  mile  a  minute  is  left  far,  far  behind. 
Horse-flesh,  in  its  finest  forms,  may  hence¬ 
forth  aid  our  sports,  grace  our  vehicles,  give 
vitality  to  our  green  pastures,  but  may  no 
longer  typify  haste.  We  have  caught,  and  can 
I  control,  another  steed.  We  have  bitted  and 
'  bridled,  and  mounted  and  broken  in,  another 
i  wonder,  which  for  ages  sported,  in  elemental 
I  freedom,  round  about  us ;  which,  from  the 

'  creation  of  the  world,  was  more  free  than 

I  the  wild-horse,  or  any  other  thing,  tram- 
I  melled  by  mortal  elements,  except  the  human 
I  thought. 

;  This  was  long  work.  Watching,  deep  study, 
thousands  of  experiments,  suggestions,  and 
reasonings  ;  numberless  plans  and  models — 
not  of  one  man,  or  of  two,  but  of  thinkers 
in  many  countries,  in  many  generations — 
until,  at  last,  some  shrewd,  practical  men 


thought  out  the  final  means  of  turning 
to  a  purpose  the  accumulations  of  their 
predecessors ;  and,  lo,  the  hidden  vagaries  of  j 
the  element  that  claims  close  kindred  with  the  ' 
lightning,  are  reined  up  and  made  to  do  the  [ 
worldly  work  of  men  !  j 

Straightway  poles  arise,  and  wires  run  { 

along  them  from  one  end  of  England  to  ' 

another.  The  wires  are  made  of  the  metal  j 

that  the  sister  of  the  lightning  loves  best  j 

to  fly  through,  and  where  that  wire  would 
touch  the  post  supporting  it,  there  is  a  little 
tunnel  of  porcelain  for  it  to  pass.  But,  the 
spirit  (so  let  us  call  this  principle  which  we 
term  electricity,  or  electro-magnetism)  hates  ■ 
the  cold,  half-vitrified  burnt  clay,  and  keeps, 
therefore,  faithfully  to  the  wire,  no  matter 
how  long  its  course  may  be.  One  wire  dipped  i 
into  the  earth,  and  starting  from  some  great  * 
central  point,  say  London,  with  other  wires 
spreading  from  it,  may  run  in  all  directions,  j 
as  the  nerves  of  the  human  body  run  from  I 
the  brain  all  over  the  frame.  As  the  will 
runs  through  the  nerves,  so  this  strange 
spirit  runs  through  the  wires,  until  those  | 
wires  stay  at  any  point,  no  matter  whether 
Birmingham,  or  Dover,  or  Plymouth.  At 
that  point,  the  wire  extends  down  into  the 
earth,  conveying  into  it  this  subtle  messenger ;  i 
which,  quick  as  human  thought,  has  made  a  | 
circuit,  by  darting  through  the  earth  to  join  : 
the  tip  of  the  wdre,  whence  it  started  in  | 
London.  And  so  the  race  goes  on  with  j 
almost  inconceiveable  swiftness  —  so  swift,  | 

indeed,  as  altogether  to  outdo  even  deli-  I 

cate  Ariel,  the  tricksy  spirit  who  could  ! 
“put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  , 
forty  minutes.”  If  the  wires  went  half  i 
across  the  globe,  our  Spirit  of  Electro- 
Magnetism  would,  it  is  calculated,  fill  tlie 
wires  with  itself^  and  make  the  circuit  com¬ 
plete,  through  the  intervening  earth,  eiglit 
times  in  a  second  !  And  this  race  goes  oUj 
imperceptibly,  silently,  incessantly,  from  end 
to  end  of  any  line,  whilst  the  wires  are  kept 
from  contact  with  anything  the  Spirit  has 
a  sympathy  for.  This  is  the  condition  of 
an  electric  telegraph  whilst  at  rest.  Round 
and  round  the  ring — half  isolated  wire,  half 
earth — goes  the  current.  But,  break  the  cir¬ 
cuit, — divide  the  wire, — and,  if  there  be  against 
tlie  gap  a  poised  needle  of  magnetised  iron 
— like  the  needle  of  a  compass  for  instance 
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— that  needle  will  move.  Upon  this  fact, — 
this  property-; — the  electric  telegraph  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  instrument  is  farmiore  simple 
than  a  clock,  and  it  does  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this — it  holds  a  poised  needle,  and 
first  breaks  and  then  reconnects  the  electric 
current  ;  first  cuts  (as  it  were)  and  then  re¬ 
joins  the  wire  ;  and,  as  this  interruption,  this 
■violence,  is  done  to  its  free  progress,  the 
Spirit,  before  unseen,  manifests  itself,  and 
either  attracts  or  repulses  the  needle.  And  not 
the  needle  only,  but  a  hundred  needles  if  they 
be  connected  with  the  so  broken  wire,  with 
the  so  interrupted  race  of  the  Spirit  round 
and  round  along  the  wires  and  through  the 
earth.  This,  the  Spirit  will  do,  early  and  late, 
day  and  night,  with  speed  never  flagging,  on 
and  on,  so  long  as  wires  stand  true  and  there 
is  earth  for  them  to  rest  upon. 

The  mystery,  then, — the  secret  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph, — is  simply  this.  Two  handles 
serve  to  break  and  to  re-unite  the  current  of 
the  Electric  Spirit ;  each  breakage  causes  a 
needle,  swinging  above  the  handles,  to  move. 
Another  similar  needle,  miles  away,  moves  at 
the  same  instant,  in  the  same  way.  Different 
amounts  of  motion  of  this  needle  are  under¬ 
stood  to  indicate  certain  letters ;  and  thus 
the  telegiAph  people  talk  to  one  another,  by 
spelling  what  they  have  to  say,  letter  by 
letter. 

Theirs  is  a  new  calling,  and  a  curious  one, 
too.  They  hear  the  strangest  and  earliest  of 
news.  With  hands  upon  the  two  handles  of 
the  instrument,  and  a  sharp  eye  upon  the 
dial,  the  work  goes  on ; — it  would  be  in  silence, 
but  for  the  noise  made  by  the  instrument. 

Jerk  !  jerk  !  ”  go  the  handles — “  Chop  ! 
chop  !  chip-chop  !  ”  are  the  sounds  heard  in 
response,  as  a  little  cylinder  moves,  and  metal 
meets  metal,  to  break  and  re-complete  the 
circuit.  At  all  the  chief  railway  stations, 
on  all  the  chief  lines,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  there  are  telegraph  clerks  day  and 
uiglit  on  duty,  ready  to  indicate  the  approach 
or  departure  of  trains,  the  safe  arrival 
of  packets  in  port,  or  the  sailing  of  ships 
on  their  voyage ;  to  forward  newspaper 
dispatches,  and  trade  advices ;  to  send  up  the 
prices  of  corn,  and  to  send  down  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  consols  and  railway  stock  ;  to  give 
orders  for  tracking  thieves,  or  stopping  run¬ 
away  young  ladies  ;  to  call  doctors  to  the 
sick,  and  relatives  to  dying  beds  ;  to  tell  how 
much  may  be  bid  for  a  house  at  an  auction  ; 
to  let  anxious  papas  know  that  their  families 
have  been  increased,  and  that  mamma  and 
the  new  arrival  are  “  as  well  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  to  tell  anxious  wives  that 
voyaging  husbands  “  had  a  bad  passage, — too 
tired  to  come  up  to-night.” 

Few  of  the  thousands  who  have  read  tele¬ 
graphic  dispatches  in  the  papers  and  in  other 
shapes,  have,  perhaps,  been  behind  the  scenes 
in  a  telegraphic  office  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  such  places  free  from  intrusion.  Could 
they  be  entered,  there  is  much  to  excite  sur¬ 


prise  and  wonder,  not  so  much  in  the  means  by 
which  the  work  is  done,  as  in  the  curiously 
instantaneous  results.  In  the  telegraphic 
room  at  Tonbridge,  for  instance,-  tile  central 
station  of  the  South-Eastern  Company’s 
system  of  telegraphs,  we  find  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  that  system,  Mr.  C.  V.  Walker, 
seated  before  a  very  business-like,  but  in  no 
way  remarkable,  table,  covered  with  papers. 
The  apartment  is  small ;  for  science,  here 
again,  claims  but  little  house-room.  Upon 
the  shelf,  are  a  few  specimens  of  parts  of  appa¬ 
ratus.  On  one  side  of  the  wall,  run  numerous 
electric  wires,  concentrating  above  a  kind  of 
side-board  or  counter,  on  which  there  stand 
a  row  of  the  telegraph  instruments,  looking, 
at  the  first  glance,  not  unlike  the  counter- 
fittiiigs  of  a  very  gay  public-house  ;  on  closer 
observation,  like  the  fronts  of  little  mahogany 
churches,  Avith  very  large  clocks.  Under  this 
counter  you  may  see  a  number  of  galvanic  bat¬ 
teries — wooden  troughs  filled  with  alternate 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  buried  in  sand  that 
has  been  satur&;ted  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
Abater;  These  batteries  generate  the  electro- 
galvanic  fluid  that  is  to  be  sent  on  its  eternal 
round  through  wire  and  earth,  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  set  the  needle  in  motion, 
that  messages  may  be  read  between  Tonbridge 
and  London  or  Dover,  or  any  other  station  on 
the  line. 

“Let  us  get  Dover  to  read  us  some  lines  of 
‘  Household  Words,’  ”  said  Mr.  Walker  to  his 
assistant,  on  the  morning  of  our  visit  to  him 
at  Tonbridge.  The  clerk  Avent  to  the  little 
mahogany  church  front. 

“  Call  Dover,”  said  Mr.  Walker.  Jerk, 
jerk — chop,  chop.  DoA^er  called. 

“  Dover  answers  :  ‘  Go  on,’  ”  said  the  clerk. 

“  Tell  him  to  ring  our  bell,”  said  Mr. 
Walker. 

In  an  instant,  the  alarum  in  the  Tonbridge 
room  was  in  a  whirl  of  noisy  excitement, 
ringmg  in  a  most  determined  and  peremptory 
Avay.  The  Electric  Spirit  had  been  stopped  in 
its  circular  chase ;  had  pounced  upon  the 
piece  of  soft  iron  close  by  the  point  of  break¬ 
age  ;  had  magnetised  it,  drawn  it  from  its 
place  as  a  boy’s  toy  loadstone  draws  a  toy 
swan  round  a  basin  of  water ;  and,  by  so 
drawing  it,  released  a  little  spring  that  set 
our  bell  ringing. 

The  bell  having  done  its  work,  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Walker,  gave  another  hint : 

“  Let  Dover  read  the  first  article  in  number 
thirty-three.” 

“Jerk,  jerk;  chop,  chop,  chip-chop.  In 
half  a  second,  as  it  seemed,  the  direction  was 
given.  We  took  also,  a  number  thirty-three, 
that  was  upon  the  table,  to  see  fair-play  ;  the 
clerk,  before  the  little  mahogany  church  front, 
stood  Avatching  the  needle  to  read  off  what 
Dover  might  say.  As  word  followed  Avord,  at 
the  end  of  each,  he  moved  the  handles,  to 
give  the  signal  that  he  understood  what  was 
meant. 

Wave,  wave,  went  the  needle  ;  jerk,  jerk, 
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went  the  clerk’s  hands  ;  and  he  read  off  the 
words  spelled  by  Dover  ;  the  sounds  came  in 
this  fashion,  as  rapidly  as  any  one  could  well 
read  them  from  a  book  : 

“  The  ” — chop^ — “  cow  ” — chop— with  ” — 
chop — The  ” — chop — “  Iron” — chop — “  Tail  ” 
— nhop. 

“Go  on,”  said  1  Mr.  Walker;  for  there  was 
a  momentary  pause. ' 

Chop-chop— ^chip-chop;  “Dover,  says,” 
interpreted  the  clerk,  “  that  there  is  some  one 
knocking  at  his  door.  Wait.” 

“  Ask  what  it  is.” 

Chop — chop — chip“chop, 

“  He  says  he  was  trying  to  send  us  the  Cow 
with  the  Iron  Tail,  whilst  somebody  was 
knocking  about  a  message;  and  they  made' 
such  a  noise  that '  he  stopped.  He^  will  send 
the  message  to  London,  and  then  attend  to 
the  Cow  again.” 

All  this  was  said  as  rapidly  as  though 
Dover  was  bodily  in  the  room  at  Tonbridge, 
and  was  giving  his  explanation  by  word  of 
mouth. 

There  was  again  a  short  pause.  We  had 
already  found,  not  only  that  Dover  and 
London  had  obviously  different  hands  upon 
the  instrument,  but  that  the  touch  of  each 
clerk  at  a  station,  wLere  there  are  two  or 
three,  is  easily  known,  and  is  a  curious  test  of 
his  natural  impetuosity. 

“  Dover  is  now  talking  to  London,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Walker.  He  had  scarcely  said 
so,  when  the  signal  was  given  Go  on,”  and 
on  went  oar  friend  the  CoW. 

It —  cAoj!?— was —  c/iOjo— four — o’clock 
ch  op  — -in — chop — the-^cA  ey?— ^morning,— chip- 
and^  cAojo— the  — ‘chop-^  Cow- — ch  op — 
with —  cAojo^the  cAoy?— Iron — chop — Tail — 
cho p  prepared — chip-chop — ior—^hop  -—the 
— chop — duties—  chop — of  — cAojo  — *  the— cAop 
— day — chop —with — chop  — her  — -chop — aC’ 
customed — chip-chop — ^stolidity— c/wyj-cAoy). 

The  word  “  stolidity  ”  bothered  the  clerk 
for  a  second.  “  Is  it  ‘  stolidity  1  ’  ”  he  asked. 
^‘All  right,  go  on,”  was  the  response — but, 
before  the  words  were  uttered,  Dover  was 
reading  on,  for  the  amusement  of  us  good 
folks,  in  the  station  at  Tonbridge,  miles 
away  from  him.  And  on  he  went  until  he 
had  repeated  thirty  lines  of  the  story,  and 
brought  it  to  the  point  where  it  arrives  at 
the  locality  of  the  Cow  in  a  certain  Court  in 
Holborn. 

“  High — chop — Holborn — chip-chop^'' 

“That  will  do,”  said  we,  turning  to  the 
clock.  Then,  counting  up  the  amount  sent, 
we  found  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- seven 
words  had  been  telegraphed  and  read  off  in 
about  fourteen  minutes. 

Some  of  the  instruments  have,  on  their 
large  clock-looking  faces,  only  one  vibrating 
needle,  whilst  others  have  two.  The  needles, 
in  the  improved  instruments,  are  much 
smaller  and  lighter  than  in  those  first  con¬ 
structed  ;  it  being  naturally  demonstrated  by 

experience  that  the  smaller  needle  turned  the 
more  readily  and  quickly  on  its  axis.  Let  us 
hear  Mr.-  Walker’s  first  lesson  in  the  art  of 
conquering  his  mystic  alphabet — the  electric 

A,  B,  C.  He  would  fain  persuade  us  that  it 
is  vastly  easy.  And  indeed,  we  should 
observe  that  it  is  unquestionably  so  easy,  as 
that  Mr.  Walker’s  fairer  and  better  half  is 
mistress  of  it,  and  both  despatches  and  reads 
messages  with  great  facility,  by  a  little  electric 
telegraph  established  between  the  Tonbridge 
Station  and  his  private  house. 

Out  of  only  two  needles,  each  of  which  has  but 
two  movements,  the  telegraph  alphabet  is  formed. 

On  the  face  of  the  instrument  are  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  arranged  seriatim  in  two  lines,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  left  and  ending  at  the  right,  as  in 
ordinary  writing.  The  conamencing  series,  from 

A  to  P,  is  above  the  top  end  of  the  needles ;  and 
the  concluding  series,  from  E  to  Y,  below  the 
bottom  end.  Some  letters  are  engraved  once, 
some  twice,  and  others  three  times;  To  make  a 
letter  engraved  once  requires  one  motion  of  the 
needle  ,*  to  make  one  engraved  twice,  two  motions 
of  the  needle ;  and  to  make  one  engraved  three 
times,  three  motions.  In  respect  to  the  upper  row, 
the  needle  nearest  to  the  letter  is  moved,  and  it  is 
moved  so  as  to  point  toward  the  letter.  In  respect 
to  the  lower  row,  both  needles  are  moved,  and 
their  lower  end  is  made  to  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  letter  required. 

The  rule  of  the  current,  is,  that  if  it  passes 
any  magnet — such  as  the  magnetised  needle 
of  the  instrument — the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  moves  to  the  right,  if  the  current  be  a 
descending  one.  On  the- contrary,  if  it  be  an 
ascending  current,  it  moves  to  the  left.  But 
to  return  to  our  letters  ; — - 

Six  of  the  letters,  C,  D,  L,  M,  and  U,  Y,  require 
a  twofold  motion  of  the  needle  or  needles,  first 
to  tlie  right  then  to  the  left  for  C,  L,  and  U, 
and  first  to  the  left  then  to  the  right  for  D, 

M,'  and  V.  These  six  letters  are  engraved  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  with  a  double  arrow  between. 

The  alphabet  produced  by  this  arrangement  is 
of  a  simple  character,  and  is  very  readily  ac¬ 
quired.  To  the  stranger,  it  appears  confused ; 
but  when  he  has  the  key  to  it,  the  difficulty  dis¬ 
appears  :  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  a  dial 
instrument — a  telegraph,  that  is,  provided  with 
alphabets  engraved  on  a  circular  dial,  and  an  index 
made  to  revolve  and  point  to  any  required  letter 
— is  more  simple.  Several  such  telegraphs  exist, 
and  among  them  are  some  very  happily  arranged ; 
and  there  is  something  so  simple  in  the  fact  of 
being  able  to  point  to  any  desired  letter,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  the  public  generally  may,  on  a  hasty 
glance,  and  before  studying  the  practical  merits  of 
the  case,  be  ready  to  decide  in  their  favour,  and 
prefer  them  to  any  other  plan,  the  A,  B,  C  of 
which  is  less  obvious. 

“  But  is  it  such  a  very  serious  matter  to  learn 
another  alphabet  ?  Every  schoolboy,  now-a-days, 
knows  some  half-dozen  alphabets  :  there  are 
Roman  letters  large,  and  Roman  letters  small ; 
manuscript  letters  large,  and  manuscript  letters 
small ;  Old  English  lai’ge,  and  Old  English  small ; 
Greek  large,  and  Greek  small,  and  so  on,  and  all 
different,  and  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  letters 
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are  represented  by  so  few  strokes  of  the  pen  as  are 
the  telegraph  letters  by  heats  of  the  needle.  Take 
one  of  oiir  plainest  alphabets  as  an  example  ;  the 
Roman  Capitals,  for  instance,  and  place  a  few  of 
them  in  juxtaposition  with  the  corresponding 
telegraph  signals : — 

A  E  G  /// 

B  \\\  P  //  H  \ 

“  The  simplicity  of  these  symbols  is  obvious. 
Two  diagonal  and  one  horizontal  line  are  required 
for  the  Roman  A ;  two  diagonal  lines  for  the  tele¬ 
graph  A ;  one  vertical  and  three  horizontal  lines 
make  the  Roman  E ;  one  diagonal  the  telegraph 
E,  and  so  on ;  the  difference  being  that  all  the 
world  have  learned  the  Roman  alphabet,  but  only 
a  chosen  few  have  studied  the  telegraph  symbols. 
That  the  latter  really  are  simple  and  distinctive ; 
that  they  are  full  of  meaning  and  very  legible ; 
that  tliey  are  applicable  to  ordinaiy  language,  and 
good,  ay,  very  good  !  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
doubt,  who  has  seen  the  rapidity  and  accuracy 
with  which  a  telegraph  officer  I’eceives  a  despatch.” 

Mr.  Walker  becomes  more  graphic  as  he 
warms  with  his  subject ; — 

“  To  one  who  sees  a  telegraph  in  operation  for 
the  first  time,  the  effect  borders  on  the  marvellous ; 
setting  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  the 
needles  are  caused  to  move  by  an  individual  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  miles  off  ;  the  motion  of  the 
needles  hither  and  thither,  quicker  than  the  un¬ 
trained  eye  can  follow ;  the  want  of  all  apparent 
order  and  rule  in  their  movement ;  the  ringing  of 
the  charges  between  one  and  the  other,  and  both; 
the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  clerk  points  his 
needle  to  the  letter  E,  in  rapid  intervals,  implying 
that  he  understands  the  word  ;  while  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  looker-on,  all  is  wonder,  and  mystery,  and 
confusion ;  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  clerk 
pointing  to  implying  he  did  not  wnderstand ; 

and,  finally,  the  quiet  manner  with  which  the  clerk 
tells  you,  very  coolly,  as  the  result  of  his  opera¬ 
tions, — that  ‘  The  very  pretty  girl  with  bright  blue 
eyes  and  long  curls  hm  sailed  for  Boulogne  in  the 
‘  Princess  Clementine,’  now  leaving  Folkstone 
Harbour ;  and  that  she  is  accompanied  by  the 
tall,  handsome  man,  with  the  dark  moustache  and 
military  cloak :  ’  as  he  tells  you  this,  and  says, 

‘  Message  and  answer,  forty  words,  two  rates,  at 
IO5.  6d.,  one  guinea,  porterage  a  shilling — one 
pound  two,’ — if  you  happen  to  be  the  papa  of  the 
pair  of  blue  eyes,  you  are  bewildered,  and  wish 
you  were  an  electric  current,  and  could  be  sent 
after  them.” 

“  But  to  return  to  the  alphabet;  and  here,by-the- 
bye,  I  shoijld  mention  that  the  voltaic  current  is 
put  into  circulation  and  the  needles  deflected  by 
a  right  or  left  motion  given  by  the  hand  to  the 
handles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument. 
Having  described  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
code,  I  need  not  go  through  the  letters  seriatim — 
but  shall  describe  the  arbitrary  signals,  also  en- 
gi’aved  on  the  fiice.  The  symbol  like  a  Maltese  cross 
which  we  term  ‘  stop,’  is  used  by  the  sender  at 
the  end  of  every  word,  and  by  the  reader  when  he 
does  not  understand  any  particular  word.  In  these 
cases  it  is  merely  pointed  to  by  a  left-hand  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  needle.  The  letter  E  is  pointed  to  by 
the  reader  the  moment  he  understands  a  word. 
Two  beats  to  the  letter  E  are  used  for  ‘yes.’  For 

,  .  —  .  .. 

instance,  to  spell  the  word  Hen,  we  make  the  four 
following  beats : — 

The  first  beat  (\)  is  made  with  the  right  needle,  and  is  H 
„  second  ( / )  „  left  „  E 

„  third  (/)  „  right  „  N 

„  fourth  (\)  „  left  „  ^ 

the  last  beat  being  the  end  of  the  word.  If  the 
correspondent  understands,  he  makes  with  the  left 
needle  the  first  of  the  following  deflections ;  if  he  | 
does  not,  he  makes  the  second 

/  \  i 

Some  of  the  letters  are  engraved  smaller  than  , 
others,  not  for  any  other  reason  than  to  pack  them 
comfortably  on  the  engraved  plate ;  there  would 
be  no  room  if  all  were  made  large. 

“  Wait  and  Go  on  are  engraved  on  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  are  useful  signals.  If  London  calls  j 
Dover  at  a  time  when  Dover  is  otherwise  occupied,  | 
and  unable  for  the  moment  to  attend,  Dover  ex¬ 
changes  signals  with  London  and  discovers  who 
wants  him,  and  he  then  points  the  lower  end  of 

his  needles  to  the  letter  R,  or  word  ‘  Wait.’  When 

'  1 
he  is  disengaged  and  ready  to  take  the  message,  • 

he  calls  London,  exchanging  signals  in  the  usual  ; 

way,  and  points  the  needles  to  W,  or  ‘  Go  on.’  ”  ! 

Before  any  message  is  commenced,  the 
attention  of  the  clerk  at  the  place  it  is  to  1 
be  sent  to  is  aroused  by  the  ringing  of  an 
alarum.  This  is  done  by  sending  a  current 
of  the  electric  fluid  along  one  of  the  wires,  i 
the  other  eiid  of  which  is  near  a  piece  of  soft  ' 
iron.  The  fluid  attracts  the  iron,  the  motion  : 
of  which  releases  a  spring.  This  release  sets  * 
free  some  clock-work — an  escapement,  in  fact  ' 
— which  rings  a  bell.  The  wires  seen,  by  an 
upward-glancing  traveller,  along  the  side  of  a  j 
railway  line,  ruling  the  sky  like  music-paper,  i 
are  not  all  necessary  for  messages  between  ij 
the  two  termini.  One  wire  would  be  enough  : 
for  communicating  messages  between  Dover  | 
and  London,  and  the  chief  stations  between, 
but  the  more  convenient  plan  is  to  have  | 
two  for  the  purpose  ;  that  is,  one  for  the 
messages,  and  one  for  the  alarum-bell.  ! 
When  more  wires  than  two  are  seen,  the 
additional  number  are  set  up  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  intermediate  smaller  stations,  grouped  j 
together  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  their  j 
electric  conversations  may  not  disturb,  or  be  ! 
disturbed  by,  more  urgent  communications  ! 
between  the  larger  and  more  important  1 
stations  of  the  railway.  i 

The  South-Eastern  Line  has  already  its  j 
telegraphic  anecdotes  and  little  romances.  | 
Here  is  one  of  them —  i 

“  On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  October,  1847,  j 
a  man  named  Hutchings  was  to  have  been  i 
executed  for  murder  at  Maidstone  ;  but  just  , 
before  the  appointed  hour,  the  Government  j 
sent  a  message  by  the  South-Eastern  Tele-  j 
graph  to  stay  the  execution  for  two  hours.  1 
This  was  virtually  looked  on  as  a  reprieve  ;  | 

and,  regarding  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  everybody  in  Maidstone  considered  that  | 
the  man’s  sentence  had  been  commuted.  The  j 
sheriff  was  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  ' 
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exact  character  of  the  communication,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  of  satisfying  himself  that,  in 
acting  on  the  order  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
lie  was  not  exceeding  his  duty.  Perplexed 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted,  the 
;  sheriflf,  in  his  trepidation,  commenced  by 
I  electric  telegraph  a  correspondence  with  the 
Home  Office,  to  the  effect  that  he  waited  for 
'  further  orders.  Two  hours  and  a  half  elapsed, 

:  when  a  second  order  was  received  per  tele- 

!  gi’aph,  instructing  the  sheriff  at  once  to  pro¬ 

ceed,  and  carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into 
'  effect.  The  order  was  to  be  forwarded  from 
the  London  Bridge  station  of  the  South 
Eastern  Pailway ;  but  here  the  telegraph 
clerk  a23pealed  to  the  railway  officers,  to  know 
I  whether  the  authority  for  sending  such  a 
i  message  was  sufficient.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Company  was  at  hand  at  the  time,  and  ex- 

I  j^ressed  himself  not  satisfied  with  it,  requiring 
!  further  proof  of  its  authenticity  before  allow- 

II  ing  the  telegraph  to  be  the  messenger  of 
j  death.  Accordingly,  the  superintendent,  at 
1'  once  drove  over  to  the  Home  Office  to  obtain 

I  the  necessary  proof,  and  stated  to  Sir  Denis 
'  Le  Marchant,  that  in  a  matter  involving  such 
’  consequences,  it  became  his  duty  to  have  a 
i  written  order,  and  that  without  evidence  of 
i  this  kind,  the  railway  authorities  would  not 
j  be  justified  in  instructing  the  sheriff.  The 
Home  Office  authorities  at  once  saw  the 
i  reasonableness  of  the  request ;  a  written  paper 
v/as  signed,  the  message  sent,  and  the  man 
j.  was  executed.” 

i;  But,  the  tales  are  not  all  of  a  traojic  cast, 

)  ■“  One  day,  some  accidents  on  the  railway  had 

!>  created  much  uneasiness,  and  gave  to  every 
i  want  of  punctuality  an  alarming  aspect.  The 
officers  of  the  station  were  heard  to  mutter 
j  their  ‘  wonder  where  the  down  train  was.’ 

Eyes  were  stretched  to  their  utmost,  but  no 
!  sign  of  the  train.  All  at  once,  there  was  a 
I  loud  tingle  of  the  telegraph  bell — sudden 
I  thoughts  of  a  terrible  collision  crossed  all 
minds — the  officer  of  the  station  ran  in,  and 
-  took  his  ifface  before  the  telegraph,  with  his 
back  to  the  anxious  passengers  in  waiting, 
who,  stretching  their  necks  across  the  counter, 
r  gazed  w'ith  amazement  at  the  mysterious 
needle.  There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  when 
i  the  officer  turned  round,  and  gravely  said — 
‘  They  want  a  j^ounTs  worth  of  coppers  at  the 

- station !  ’  There  was  a  sudden  laugh 

and  a  buzz,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  shrill 
1  whistle  announced  the  coming  train.” 

!  The  greater  part  of  the  des^xatches  sent  by 
this  wonderful  invention,  in  England  relate, 
we  believe,  to  occasions  of  disaster  and 
'  surjirise.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
]  cholera,  for  example,  they  related  principally 
to  sudden  sickness  and  death.  Its  greater 
general  use  in  America  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  interesting  discussion  ;  but  the 
immense  distances  at  which  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  are  often  apart,  in  that  country, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  despatch  and 
receipt  of  the  fleetest  Post  in  such  cases. 


afford  an  obvious  reason  for  its  use  there 
which  does  not  exist  in  this  Island.  On  the 
question  of  cheapness,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  both  wood  and  land  are  greatly  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  a«id 
that  these  important  items  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  are  necessarily  low  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  question  of  the  relative  de¬ 
grees  of  speed  in  the  transmission  of  so  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  words,  can  only  be 
settled  on  very  accurate  evidence.  We  have 
a  great  regard  for  our  Brother  Jonathan,  but 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  virtue  of  j)a- 
triotism  (which  he  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree)  occasionally  inclines  him  to  state¬ 
ments  on  such  points  a  little  resembling  the 
preliminary  announcements  of  that  famous 
American  steam-ship  which  was  to  arrive  in 
Liverpool  the  day  before  it  left  New  York. 


A  COAL  MINER’S  EVIDENCE. 


The  common  scene  of  action  for  our  mortal 
enemy.  Death,  in  all  his  manifold  shapes, 
whether  of  deep  grief,  slow  pain,  sudden 
terror,  or  prolonged  and  gentle  decay,  is  upon 
the  open  face  and  fabric  of  our  mother  earth  ; 
but  every  now  and  then  we  are  startled  by 
the  intelligence  of  some  dreadful  loss  of  life, 
a  loss  even  of  numbers,  from  a  blow  dealt  in 
the  darkness  of  many  hundred  feet  beneath 
the  ground.  The  details  of  one  of  the  last  of 
these  frightful  events, — together  with  some 
previous  accidents  of  a  similar  kind  in  South 
Staffordshire  and  North  Durham,  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  words 
of  a  miner,  as  related  by  himself.  He  was  in 
the  pit  at  the  time  of  the  recent  explosion. 
We  only  omit  such  technical  terms  and  local 
phraseology  as  would  be  unintelligible  ;  the 
rest  is  all  in  his  own  lanquaqe. 

“  I  am  a  coal  miner,  as  you  see,  and  have 
been  all  my  life.  I  was  one  o’  them  as  had 
the  providential  escape  from  the  Sloughton 
Colliery  explosion,  which  all  the  newspaj^ers, 
I ’m  told,  are  a-talking  about  just  now.  They 
may  talk  with  good  cause,  but  they  don’t 
know,  and  cannot  know,  what  we  suffered,  in 
our  minds  more  than  our  bodies, — we  as  sur¬ 
vived  to  escape.  I  pray  to  my  God  night  and 
day — and  I  am  not  much  used  to  praying, 
neither — that  I  may  never  again  go  through 
such  a  scene  as  that  night  was.  Many  a  man 
prayed  then,  who  had  never  thought  of  it 
much  since  he  was  by  his  mother’s  knee. 

“  Now  I  shall  tell  you  what  happened  to  us 
then,  as  well  as  I  can  ;  for  it  was  a  dark  and 
smoky  business,  you  know,  and  not  long 
a-doing,  till  we  got  walled  up  in  the  I’uiii ; 
and  also,  if  you  please  to  hear  me  begin  my 
life  a  bit,  of  some  things  of  the  same  kind 
that  have  happened  to  me  afore.  These 
explosions  are  nothing  new  to  me.  I  have 
been  all  my  life  a  miner,  man  and  boy,  now 
these  two-and-forty  year :  first  at  BiLston, 
and  now  here  in  Durham.  I  must  tell  you  all 
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rConducted  by 


in  my  own  way,  from  the  beginning  :  only,  as 
yon  write  it  down  for  me,  just  be  so  good 
as  make  it  all  clear  grammar-like  and  spelling ; 
for  I ’m  no  great  hand  at  that. 

“  I  went  down  in  the  pit  when  I  was  six 
year  old.  My  father  and  mother  passed  me 
off  as  seven  and  a  half ;  so  they  got  my  AA^ages. 
I  was  employed, in  carrying  picks  [little  short- 
handled  pickaxes  that  hew  doAvn  the  coals] 
to  be  mended,  and  often  carried  three  at  a 
time.  I  got  two  and  sixpence  a  Aveek.  When 
I  was  a  feAV  months  older,  I  was  put  to  keep  a 
trap-door.  At  first  they  let  me  have  a  candle, 
but  after  a  week  they  said  I  could  sit  just  as 
well  in  the  dark  to  attend  to  the  trap.  I  sat 
in  a  little  hole  like  a  chimney-place,  cut  in  the 
coal.  Sat  in  this  way  twelve  hours  a  day,  all 
in  the  dark.  Not  so  werry  dull  and  lonesome 
as  you ’d  suppose.  A  good  deal  of  company 
coming  and  going  all  day.  When  the  horse 
came  with  an  empty  basket  and  skip,  he  could 
open  the  door  with  a  poke  of  his  head ;  but 
when  he  came  along  with  a  load,  I  pulled  it 
open  by  a  string.  He  knowed  all  about  it. 
I  sat  there  with  a  string  in  my  hand.  For 
this  work  I  had  eightpence  a  day.  Some  time 
after  I  was  moved  to  a  trap,  Avhere  I  always 
had  to  pull  the  door  open,  for  the  horse  and 
tram,  empty  or  loaded,  and  then  I  got  ten- 
pence  a  day.  Besides  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  horses,  and  men  and  boys,  trappers 
have  otheF  amusement,  or  perhaps  they  might 
get  very  sad,  or  go  to  sleep,  as  we  often  did, 
and  get  Avoke  with  a  whip.  This  other  amuse¬ 
ment  was  often  a  cruel  one.  I  Avas  taught  it  by 
other  boys.  There  w^ere  rats  and  mice  in  the 
pit,  as  came  down  in  tlie  oats  and  hay,  and 
they  lived  by  stealmg  the  candles,  horses’ 
food,  and  the  bait-bags  of  the  men.  I  some¬ 
times  killed  a  rat  Acith  a  large  coal ;  but  Avhen 
I  caught  mice,  I  used  to  put  the  tails  of  three 
or  four  of  them  into  a  split  stick,  and  then 
shake  them  together  till  they  fought  like  mad. 
I  always  kept  a  bit  of  candle  to  see  the  sport 
I  by,  sorry  I  am  to  own  it,  now  I ’m  a  man. 
There  were  also  a  great  many  jack-gnats,  and 
wood-lice,  and  old  forty-legs,  and  black  clocks 
— long-legged  black  beetles  Avith  horns.  I 
was  often  cruel  to  the  jack-gnats  when  they 
.  olistered  me,  and  I  used  to  try  and  make  the 
clocks  fight,  but  they  soon  shammed  dead, 
and  the  old  forty-legs  always  ran  away. 

“  After  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  way, 
I  Avas  put  to  sweep  the  tram-road  and  clear 
the  rail  with  a  whisp  of  hay,  and  pick  up 
coals  off  the  road  ;  and  .next  they  set  me  to 
walk  Avith  a  candle  before  horses.  The  candles 
were  short  sixteens.  I  was  eight  year  old 
now,  and  got  three  and  sixpence  a  week,  Avdiich 
I  took  home  to  my  mother. 

“  Before  I  was  nine  years  old  I  had  a  bad 
accident  from  an  ■  explosion.  The  wild-fire 
came  rushing  along  a  road,  and  knocked 
itself  out  against  the  opposite  end  just  at 
the  cross  way,  where  I  was  coming,  which 
saved  my  life  ;  but  some  of  it  reached  me,  and 
I  was  scorched  all  over  the  breast  and  arms. 


I  lay  ill  nine  weeks.  It  was  caused  by  a  man 
opening  the  Davy  lamp  to  prove  to  another 
that  the  gas  about  them  was  not  so  bad  as  he 
said.  They  had  betted  a  pot  of  beer  on  it. 
These  sorts  of  doings  are  common  enough, 
OA^en  when  you  hear  the  gas  pit-pii-pitting 
in  little  explosions  as  it  gets  through  into 
the  lamp.  I  once  heard  a  man,,  one  of  the 
under-goers,  wdio  was  on  his  way  to  re¬ 
move  a  pillar,  complain  that  his  Davy  did  not 
shoAV  light  enough  ;  so,  another  man  accom¬ 
panied  him  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand 
to  help  him  see  his  work  better.  A  dreadful 
explosion  followed,  a  feAv  minutes  after,  and 
nine  men  and  two  boys  were  killed.  The  two 
underneath,  where  the  pillar  was  to  be  hewn 
aAvay,  Avere  got  out  all  black,  like  coke  and 
cinder.  If  they  hadn’t  been  Christians,  there 
was  no  call  to  bury  them,  as  far  as  their 
bodies  were  consarned,  poor  fellows.  Wrong 
too  ;  for  they  caused  the  death  of  other  poor 
fellows  by  their  carelessness,  and  folly. 

“  After  my  accident  I  did  not  go  down 
again  in  the  pit  for  six  months.  I  warn’t 
strong  enough.  I  drove  a  ‘  gin  ’  on  the  bank, 
[the  ‘  gin  ’  consists  of  a  horse  going  in  a  circle, 
and  working  a  Avheel  that  winds  up  or  lets 
downloads  into  the  pit].  The  work  was  not 
hard,  except  in  cold  or  wet  weather  ;  but 
then  I  often  stood  in  a  hovel  by  a  fire,  and 
kept  th’  old  horse  going  by  pelting  him  with 
small  bits  of  coal,  to  let  him  knoAv  I  was 
there.  I  learnt  to  read  at  an  evening-school 
at  this  time  ;  and  to  Avrite  a  little  too.  But 
I ’ve  forgotten  both  since. 

“When  I  next  AA^ent  down  into  the  pit  I 
dreAV  little  waggons  of  coals,  with  a  girdle 
and  chain  ;  this  is  called  hurrying.  Hard  work 
it  Avas.  The  blisters  were  often  -as  big  as 
shillings  and  half-crown  pieces.  All  full  of 
Avater  they  AA^ere.  And  the  blisters  of  one 
day  Avere  broken  the  next,  and  the  girdle 
stuck  to  the  wound.  Sore  work,  I  promise 
you ;  but  I  got  one-and-sixpence  a  day  for 
it,  and,  the  last  three  months,  two  shillings. 

“  After  this,  I  Avas  hired  as  foal  to  my 
uncle,  a  young  fellow  of  nineteen-  who  was  a 
putter.  Those  who  push  the  little  waggons 
of  coals  along  the  tram-roads  are  called 
‘putters;’  and  when  a  young  boy  helps  an 
elder  he  is  called  his  ‘foal.’  When  two  boys 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  push  toge¬ 
ther,  equally,  they  are  called  half-marrows. 
I-  was  a  foal  for  near  a  twelvemonth  ;  and 
then  a  half-marrow,  and  got  twelve-and-six- 
pence  a- week.  One  day  the  butty  (overseer) 
sent  us  to  a  part  of  the  mine  where  we  had 
never  been  before.  There  was  fire-damp  tliere, 
and  it  put  out  our  candles,  one  after  anorther, 
as  fast  as  we  lighted  them.  So  we  saw  as  it 
was  not  safe  to  try  it  on  any  longer,  and 
we  began  to.  scramble  our  way  back  in  the 
dark.  Laughing  we  were  a  good  deal. 
But  we  missed  our  way,  and  got  into  an  old 
working  as  had  been  abandoned  for  years, 
and  got  quite  lost.  We  wandered  about 
here  two  whole  days  and  nights  afore  we 
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found  ouv  way  out,  and  were  nigh  starved 
to  death. 

“I  was  strong  of  my  age,  and  the  butty 
said  I  had  some  sense  in  me,  and  set  me  to 
to  use  the  pick  sooner  than  is  usual.  In 
general  the  miner  does  not  use  the  pick,  and 
become  a  holer  or  under  goer  [those  who  go 
into  holes  and  undermine  masses  of  coal]  till 
he  is  one-and-twenty.  I  was  set  to  do  this  at 
nineteen,  and  earned  four  shillings  a-day,  and 
sometimes  more.  Got  badly  burnt  once  at 
this  work.  I  was  lying  in  a  new  working 
where  the  air  was  bad,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
use  a  Davy  lamp.  I  had  bought  a  new  watch 
at  Tipton,  and  I  wanted  to.  see  what  o’clock 
it  was  by  it — else,  what  was  the  use  on  it  % 
— and  as  I  couldn’t  tell  by  the  Davy,  I 
just  lifted  otf  the  top — and  'pheu  !  went  the 
gas,  and  scorched  my  face  all  over,  so  that 
the  skin  all  peeled  off.  It  was  shocking  to 
see.  I  was  laid  up  with  this  for  two  months 
— and  sarv’d  me  right,  I  say  now,  but  it  was 
hard  to  bear  ,  at  the  time. 

“As  for  accidents  from  the  explosion  of  gas, 
I  say  there ’s  no  help  for  them,  and  never  can 
be,  so  far  as  the  men  themselves  are  concerned. 
I  have  been  ofteiitime  very  careless  myself,  as 
I’ve  told  you,  , and. so  are  all  miners,  and 
always  will  be.  You  may  cure  the  mine  of 
gas,  perhaps,  but  you ’ll  never  cure  the  men. 
Nor  I  don’t  well  see  how  you’re  to  cure  the 
gas,  at  all  times,  neither.  When  a  heading  [the 
working  at  the  end  of  an  excavation]  is  made 
up  a  slant,  the  gas  collects  in  the.  upper  end, 
and  to  disturb  this  gas,  as  you,  must  do,  and 
distribute  it,  and  drive  it  away,  a’nt  so  safe 
and  easy  a  matter,  without  a  chance  of  a  bit 
of  an  explosion  or  two.  The  worst  time  of  all 
is  when  an  up-hdl  heading  is  united  to, another 
heading,  for  then  you  ’re  almost  certain  to 
have  a  rush  down  of  the  gas,  and  if  there ’s  an 
uncovered  light  in  the  way,  you  ’re  sure  of  an 
explosion.  Well — then,  don’t  have  a  light  in 
the  way,  on  such  occasions  ;  make  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  two  headings  in  the  dark.  That ’s 
easy  said;  and  so  we’re  ordered,  *and  so 
we  ought  to ;  but  to  get  men  to  do  it, 
that’s  the  job.  Besides,  if  it  was  being 
done  ,iu  the  dark,  a  boy  might  come  run¬ 
ning  that  way  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  a-singing  ‘  Susannah  ’ — and  then  where 
are  you  ? 

“  you  want  to  know  if  there’s  no  autho¬ 
rity,  and  no  order  down  in  the  mines — nobody 
to  walk  about  and  prevent  accident  from  care¬ 
lessness  ?  Well — there’s  the  buttg,  as  gives 
out  the  work  ;  and  there’s  the  doggg,  ^\o  is 
always  a- walking  about  to .  see  it  done.  But 
what ’s  one  man  to  miles  and  miles  of  dark¬ 
ness  underground,  with  gas  or  bad  air  every¬ 
where,  and  roof  and  walls  always  liable  to 
fall  in  1  The  overlookers  have  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  o’  theirselves,  at  times.  Some 
years  ago — 1838  about: — at  Tamworth: — abutty 
coming  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  walked 
right  into  the  pit’s  mouth  with  two  candles 
in  his  hand;  and  only  t’o,ther  day,  in  one. of 


our  mines  here,  a  doggy  had  his  head  blown  I 
off  with  the  wild- tire. 

“  It  doesn’t  come  of  drink,  this  carelessness 
of  the  miners  ;  it ’s  j  ust  in  our  natur  not  to 
care — that ’s  , all.  We  do  drink  and  eat  too, 
a  good  deal ;  but  not  in  the  mine.  Our 
diimers  there,  are  not  much,  except  on  par¬ 
ticular  days,  when  there  is  a  feast :  but  when 
we  come  up  from  the  pit,  we  have  hot  suppers 
at  night  in  our  cottages.  The  doctors  say  that 
a  uiiner  needs  to  eat  near  three  times  as  much 
as  a  mechanic  who  sits  at  his  work  all  day  ; 
and  Ave  do  eat  three  times  as  much.  We’re 
not  a  drunken  set  o’  people  ;  only  on  Mondays 
there ’s  a  many  drunk,  and  not  very  hand¬ 
some-like  on  Tuesdays.  We  mostly  lie  in 
bed  and  sleep  half .  Sundays.  Some  of  us  are 
tee-totallers — but  a  werrg,  vjerrg  few.  The 
Marquis  o’  Hastings,  who ’s  a  great  coal- 
owner,  once  told  a  collier  that  he  knew  a 
miner  who  had  never  drank  a  quart  of  beer 
in  all  his  life,  put  together,  yet  he  had  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety.  But  the  collier  said, 
that  if  such  a  man  without  beer  could  live  to  , 
be  ninety, — if  he  had  but  ha’  drunk  a  quart  i 
of  ale  a  day,  he ’d  have  lived  for  ever  !  i 

“  After  I  had  been  an  under-goer  three  j 

years,  I  had  a  large  piece  of  coal  fall  upon  ‘ 

me  ;  from  the  roof,  in  one  of  the  workings  i 

which  broke  my  leg.  My  mother  was  dead, 
and  I  was  not  married  at  this  time,  because 
the  girl  I  should  ha’  married,  took  up  with 
somebody  else  ;  so  I  went  to  my  sister  to  be 
nursed.  She  and  her  husband  were  going 
to  live  at  Durham,  and  persuaded  me,  when  I 
was  well,  to  go  along  with  them.  I  soon 
went  down  into  the  pit  again,  and  used  to 
earn  five  shillings  a  day.  It  was  here  that 
happened  one  of  those  very  bad  explosions  I 
told  you  of  when  you  first  spoke  to  me  about  I 
this  last  business.  The  one  I  now  speak  of 
was  in  the  Willington  Colliery. 

“  It  was  in  the  Bensham  seam  of  this 
colliery  that  the  explosion  I  am  going  to 
tell  on  took  place.  It  tpok  phice  on  the  | 
19th  of  April,  1 841,  at  a  little  arter  one 
p.M.  The  Bensham  seam  lies  about  a  hun-  ; 
dred  and  forty  fathoms  from  the  surface ; 
the  coal  is  over  four  feet  in  thickness  in  most 
parts,  and  the  pit  is  good  nine  feet  four  wide 
from  wall  to  wall.  The  coals  are  drawn  up 
in  iron  cages  ;  two  tubs  on  each  cage.  The 
pit  had  been  in  work  some  time.  We  had 
advanced  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Besides  this,  there 
were  two  north  headways,  each  seven  feet  wide, 
which  had  advanced  more  than  tw^o  hundred 
yards.  Holings  were  made  between  each  of 
the  headways  for  air.  We  had  an  up-cast 
shaft,  called  the  Edward  Pit,  by  which  the 
air  ascended  to  the  surface,  after  ventilating 
all  the  walkings.  The  current  of  air,  you 
■understand,  descended  by  another  shaft,  as 
was  called  the  Bigge  Pit.  One  current  went  , 
one  way;  another  current  another.  There 
was  pains  enough  taken  to  give  us  enough 
wholesome  air.  ;  ■ 
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“  It  was  at  the  west  the  explosion  took 
place.  I  was  at  work  with  another  man 
and  a  boy,  near  five  hundred  yards,  reckon¬ 
ing  ins  and  outs,  east  of  the  shaft.  A 
sudden  rusli  of  wind  and  dust  came  past 
us.  It  put  out  our  candles.  We  knew 
directly  there  had  been  an  explosion  some¬ 
where,,  and  we  ran  along  in  the  dark  as  fast 
as  we  could.  We  fell  down  several  times, 
tumbling  over  stones  and  large  pieces  of  coal 
ij  or  timber  that  had  been  shaken  and  blown 
il  out.  When  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft, 

■  we  found  the  iron  cage  stuck  fast,  all  jammed 
with  the  explosion  ;  but  we  made  the  signal, 
and  another  cage  was  lowered  to  us,  into 
which  we  jumped,  before  it  reached  the 
bottom,  by  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the 
shaft.  When  we  got  to  the  bank,  and  had 
taken  our  breath  a  bit,  we  saw  the  chief 
viewer  of  the  pit  come  running  to  us  with  his 
Davy  lamp.  We  each  took  a  Davy,  and 
went  down  the  pit,  to  see  who  we  could  help. 
We  knew  there  had  been  sad  work  among 
them.  When  we  got  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  we  soon  heard  moans  and  groans. 
They  were  two  lads,  still  alive.  We  got 
them  hoisted  up  in  the  cage  to  the  bank  ;  but 
they  lived  a  very  little  while.  Soon  after,  we 
found  two  more  quite  dead,  shockingly  burnt. 

'  We  had  not  gone  much  further  when  we 
found  there  had  been  a  great  fall  of  the 
roofing  ;  and  among  the  loose  coals  and 
1  stones,  and  timbers  we  found  a  horse  and  a 
'  pony,  all  mangled  and  singed.  We  now  met 
I  the  after-damp,  and  were  thinking  of  return- 
j  ing,  when  a  groan  made  us  go  forward,  and 
li  we  brought  out  the  body  of  a  young  man 
j  j  alive,  but  in  such  a  state,  he  couldn’t  be  recog¬ 
nised.  We  now  found  that  the  doors  of  the 
trappers  in  several  places  liad  been  blown 
out,  and  consequently  the  air  currents  had 
ceased  to  ventilate  all  the  west  and  north 
workings,  so  that  those  who  were  there,  and 
had  escaped  the  explosion,  would  be  likely  to 
;  lose  their  lives  by  the  after-damp. 

“  A  strange  smell  of  burning  now  made  us 
know  tliat  some  other  sort  of  fire  was  at  work, 
and  as  we  ran  in  the  direction  it  smelt  like 
burning  straw,  which  told  us  it  was  the  stables 
as  had  taken  fire.  And  sure  enough,  there 
they  were  all  in  thick  yellow  smoke  and  red 
flames.  The  horses  were  prancing  wild  about, 
and  one,  who  was  blind,  got  out,  and  tore 
j  away,  and  killed  himself  by  running  agen 
a  wall.  We  all  saw  death  before  us,  if  we 
couldn’t  master  this  fire  ;  because  if  it  com¬ 
municated  with  the  workings  in  the  west  and 
north,  where  the  bad  gas  was,  there  wmuld  be 
another  blow-up  worse  than  the  first.  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  viewer,  acted  like  a  man.  We 
all  gave  our  minds  to  the  work,  and  succeeded 
in  stopping  out,  with  wood  and  wet  clay 
plaster,  the  entrances  to  these  workings.  Eire 
engines  were  then  got  down,  and  we  continued 
to  pump  at  the  stables,  and  at  the  walls  of  coal 
which  had  took  fire  on  each  side,  and  after  we 
had  di-enched  them  with  water  for  several 


hours,  the  fire  was  ])ut  out.  It  took  thirteen 
hours  and  more  to  elo  this. 

“  The  main  currents  of  air  were  restored  as 
usual,  and  we  then  continued  our  search  for 
those  who  had  suffered  by  the  explosion. 
We  found  Robert  Campbell  and  another  man 
crushed  and  buried  under  a  fall  of  stone,  and 
William  Coxon,and  Thomas  Wood,  and  J oseph 
Johnson,  all  dead,  but  not  burnt.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  had  got  to  this  place,  and  then  been 
suffocated  and  poisoned  by  the  after-damp. 
J ohnson  had  the  top  of  a  linen  cap  forced  into 
his  mouth,  to  keep  out  the  poison — but  that 
was  no  use.  A  little  further  on,  we  found 
two  more  men,  and  near  them  three  little  boys 
— trappers  they  wei'e — all  burnt  horrid.  Some 
distance  beyond,  Thomas  Bainbridge,  James 
Liddel,  and  William  Bower,  together  with 
two,  if  not  three,  more  boys,  who  had  been 
blown  a  long  way,  and  also  Robert  Pearson 
and  Richard  Cooper,  both  very  little  boys — 
trappers.  Up  by  the  north  heading  we  found 
the  body  of  John  Reed,  the  deputy  who  had 
charge  of  the  pit,  and  also  five  others,  some 
burnt,  some  mangled. 

“The  cause  of  this  explosion,  which  cost 
all  these  lives,  was  traced,  on  examination  of 
all  signs  and  appearances,  to  the  trapper  boys, 
Robert  Pearson  and  Richard  Cooper.  Cooper’s 
body  was  found  away  from  his  own  trap,  and 
lying  close  beside  that  of  Pearson,  where  we 
saw  reasons  for  knowmg  he  could  not  have 
been  blown  by  the  explosion  ;  and  all  on  us 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  left  his 
own  trap-door  open,  and  gone  to  play  with 
Pearson.  The  proper  course  of  the  ventila¬ 
tion  was  thus  destroyed,  and  when  George 
Campbell,  whose  l^ody  was  found  near,  went 
there  with  his  candle,  to  fill  coals,  the  gas  that 
had  accumulated  while  the  boys  were  at  play 
instantly  exploded. 

“  You  ai’e  surprised  that  children  should 
have  charge  of  these  air-doors,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  whole  mine  chiefiy  depends  ;  but 
it  has  always  been  so.  Tl\ey  are  often  trap¬ 
pers  at  six  years  of  age.  I  was  myself.  Seven 
and  eight  are  the  most  common  ages  ;  some¬ 
times  nine.  In  coui'se  the  Queen’s  Ministers 
don’t  know  anything  about  these  underground 
matters.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  to  look 
after  us,  about  eight  years  ago.  They  said 
the  Queen  sent  ’em  ;  and  they  came  down 
among  us  in  the  pits,  and  about  on  the  bank  ; 
but  I  suppose  they  kept  what  they  found  to 
themselves.*  For  here  we  are  with  our  little 
trapper  boys,  and  our  explosions,  and  our 
burnt  and  mangled  men,  just  as  we  have 
always  been.  It ’s  a  hard  life,  any  way ; 
but  to  be  killed  slap  off,  is  worst  of  all. 

“  Now,  as  to  the  dreadful  explosion  and 
loss  of  life  that  happened  at  Sloughton,  I 
thought  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  in  some 
sort  o’  order  ;  but  directly  I  begin  to  think 
about  it,  so  many  things  come  at  once  that 

*  Far  from  it.  See  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Children’s 
Employment  Commission ;  and,  in  especial,  those  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr  Leifchild. 
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it ’s  not  easy  to  think  at  all,  or  know  what  to 
say  first.  The  overman  had  been  out  late 
on  Sunday  night.  He  went  to  the  pit  at 
two  in  the  morning  to  see  that  all  was  safe. 
At  three  we  all  came  to  work,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  us,  men  and  boys,  went  down. 
One  of  the  workings  was  new  opened,  after 
being  closed  thirteen  years.  A  dangerous  place 
o’  course.  One  o’  the  undergoers  was  sent 
in  to  remove  the  first  pillar.  I  went  to  work 
with  others  at  a  good  distance.  We  were  at 
it  about  two  hours,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
a  rush  of  wind  and  coal  dust  cut  by  us,  taking 
out  all  the  candles,  and  there  was  a  rumbling 
noise.  We  knew  very  well  what  it  meant, 
and  we  all  ran  towards  the  shaft.  As  we 
ran  we  came  upon  others  in  the  dark,  and 
others  came  rushing  out  upon  us  from  the 
side  workings,  and  all  of  us  together  ran 
in  a  crowd  and  crush  along  the  dark  ways, 
in  the  direction  of  the  shaft,  and  presently 
we  found  those  who  were  foremost  had 
fallen,  and  we  got  a  sudden  giddiness  and 
gasping,  so  we  knew  we  had  met  the  choke- 
damp.  It ’s  a  deathly,  sleepy  sickness  you 
feel,  and  sinking  at  the  knees,  only  you  ’re 
sure  it ’s  not  the  breath  of  sleep  you  ’re  a- 
feeling,  but  you  ’re  breathing  death.  I  called 
to  those  a-head  to  stop,  and  so  did  others  near 
me,  but  many  of  them  would  go  on,  and  down 
they  went,  one  after  the  other.  We  felt  the 
bad  air  couldn’t  be  passed  through,  and  we 
hurried  backward  in  a  worse  disorder,  if 
that ’s  possible,  than  we  had  come  on  ;  and 
at  last  we  all  stopt  in  a  scrambling  crowd 
in  a  place  where  we  found  the  air  could 
be  breathed.  Here  we  remained.  What  a 
time  it  was,  good  Lord  of  Heaven  !  At  first 
the  elder  ones  of  us  tried  to  keep  some  order, 
and  quiet  the  rest  by  telling  them,  as  we 
know’d  those  on  the  bank,  and  plenty  of  others 
would  be  sure  to  know  what  had  happened, 
and  they’d  soon  come  to  help  us.  They 
would  attend  to  this  for  a  little,  but  soon 
they  began  to  get  wild  and  desperate,  and  so 
they  went  on  crying  out,  and  shouting  like 
mad,  ending  with  a  scream,  until  they  were 
tired  out.  All  this  time  many  were  down  on 
their  knees  praying,  and  some  lying  about 
with  their  faces  hid  on  the  ground,  and  all  of 
us  expecting  every  minute  another  explo¬ 
sion,  or  else  the  advance  of  the  after-damp 
would  bring  us  certain  destruction.  And 
here  we  remained,  hemmed  round  by  the 
walls  and  by  the  after-damp,  which  we 
could  no  more  get  through  than  through  the 
walls  theirselves  —  hour  after  hour,  every 
minute  of  which  was  a  long  torment  of  all 
sorts  of  things  in  ourselves,  and  in  all  those 
about  us.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  after 
the  first  hour — then  I  took  hope  a  little  ; 
but  after  more  time  had  gone,  I  gave  up 
hoping,  and  was  as  bad  as  the  rest.  Still 
as  more  time  went  on,  I  began  to  pick  up 
a  bit.  I  knowed  our  friends  would  help  us 
if  they  could.  Ay,  but  coidd  they  ? — that 
was  the  chance.  And  then  again  I  fell  into 

despair,  and  crouched  down,  and  covered  my 
face  and  head  with  my  hands,  and  sat  there  a 
trying  to  pray,  and  make  my  last  peace  with 
God,  amidst  all  manner  of  cries  and  loud 
praying,  and  miseries  of  despair  and  madness 
of  those  huddling  in  the  darkness  all  round 
me.  Sometimes  they  got  a  little  silent  and 
solemn-like,  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  one 
man  who  had  never  ceased  to  pray  aloud  all 
along  ;  but  presently  somebody  called  out  his 
wife’s  name — two  or  three  cried  out  on  their 
children,  their  mothers,  the  girls  they  were  to 
be  married  to — and  in  a  moment  all  again 
was  wild  cries  and  rushing  about  in  the 
dark. 

“  You  know  how  we  were  saved.  A  great 
part  of  the  roofing  had  fallen  with  the  explo¬ 
sion,  and  this  had  shut  off  the  fire  from  us, 
and  the  advance  of  the  after-damp.  Our 
friends  made  their  way  through  the  ruin — 
got  fresh  air  in  to  us,  and  helped  us  out. 
Some  died  from  exhaustion  when  they  reached 
the  bank  ;  but  most  of  us  recovered,  to  thank 
God  again  and  again  in  the  arms  of  our 
wives  and  relations,  who  were  all  standing  in 
crowds  to  receive  us.  They  had  come  from 
all  parts  round  about.  The  bank  was  like  a 
fair,  only  a  different  sort  of  merriness,  and 
many  had  no  cause.  The  grief  of  some  was 
a  sad  sight  for  any  man.  Eive-and-twenty 
had  been  killed  ;  some  crushed,  some  burnt  to 
a  black  cinder,  so  that  they  couldn’t  be  told  ; 
some  torn  all  in  pieces,  their  limbs  being 
found  in  different  places,  and  the  head  ot 
Anderson  flung  into  a  horse-tub — and  the 
rest  damped  to  death. 

“We  think  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the 
gas  from  the  old  working,  now  opened  after 
being  closed  thirteen  years.  Some  noise  made 
the  undergoer  go  to  this  place,  and  instead  ot 
taking  his  Davy  lamp,  he  ran  there  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  He,  and  the  man 
who  was  at  work  there,  we  found  near  each 
other  all  black  and  mutilated.  He  was  a 
mere  body  of  cinder,  and  was  only  known 
by  a  little  book  in  his  pocket,  as  escaped. 
The  Queen’s  gentlemen,  when  they  came 
down  here  among  us,  said  they  could  mend 
these  things  ;  but  they  hav’nt,  you  see.  We 
think  the  Queen  was’nt  told.” 

An  effectual  remedy  for  these  horrible 
accidents  is  indeed  most  difficult  to  devise. 

For  even  if  the  Government  instituted  a 
system  of  police  inspection,  it  would  require 
one  officer,  at  least,  to  be  constantly  peram¬ 
bulating  the  dark  roads  and  by-ways  of  every 
mine  ;  and  still,  as  the  miner,  whose  evidence 
we  have  just  read,  very  truly  says,  an  explo¬ 
sion  might  be  caused  by  a  moment’s  careless¬ 
ness  at  one  end  of  a  mine,  wljile  the  “  autho¬ 
rity  ”  was  at  the  other. 

To  us  there  appears  no  other  chance  of  a 
remedy  so  good  as  this : — First,  most  stringent 
laws  as  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines  : 
Secondly,  a  system  of  Government  inspection, 
extending  to  that  of  frequent  visits  by  day 
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and  night,  at  times  not  known  to  the  masters 
or  miners ;  and,  Thirdly,  a  regular  system  of 
registration  of  all  accidents  that  occur  in 
mines,  especially  as  regards  defective  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  explosion  of  gases. 

This  system  of  registration  has  been  put  in 
operation  with  respect  to  the  Factories,  with 
very  good  effect.  No  child  can  receive  an 
injury,  which  disables  it  from  work  for  a 
fortnight,  without  a  report  of  the  same,  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  on  the  mill-owner, 
being  sent  to  the  Inspector  of  the  District. 
The  publicity  caused  by  this  has  brought  the 
question  so  continually  into  notice  that  the 
force  of  puhlic  opinion  has  operated  most 
beneficially  in  reducing  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

If  then,  a  system  of  inspections  and  regis¬ 
tration  has  been  found  necessary  with  regard 
to  works  above  ground,  where  the  difficulty 
of  concealment  must  be  so  great,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  in  works  conducted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  or  fathoms  under  around,  where 
almost  any  recklessness  or  gross  abuse  may  be 
committed  with  impunity,  because  unknown, 
and  where  none  of  its  wrong  doings  come  to 
light  except  with  these  terrific  explosions  and 
v/aste  of  industrious  human  lives  ? 


THE  MAETYES  OF  CHANCEEY. 


In  Lambeth  Marsh  stands  a  building  better 
known  than  honoured.  The  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  knows  it  as  the  place  where  an  un¬ 
fortunate  friend,  who  made  that  ruinous 
speculation  during  the  recent  sugar-panic,  is 
now  a  denizen  :  the  man-about-town  knows 
it  as  a  spot  to  which  several  of  his  friends 
have  been  driven,  at  full  gallop,  by  fleet  race 
horses  and  dear  dog-carts  :  the  lawyer  knows 
it  as  the  “  last  scene  of  all,”  the  catastrophe 
of  a  large  proportion  of  law-suits  :  the  father 
knows  it  as  a  bugbear  wherewith  to  warn 
his  scapegrace  spendthrift  son  ;  but  the  uncle 
knows  it  better  as  the  place  whence  nephews 
I  date  protestations  of  reform  and  piteous 

i  appeals,  this  once,”  for  bail.  Few,  indeed, 

I  are  there  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Queen’s 

I  Prison,  or,  as  it  is  more  briefly  and  empha¬ 

tically  termed,  “  The  Bench?” 

Awful  sound  !  What  visions  of  folly  and 
roguery,  of  sloth  and  seediness,  of  ruin  and 
recklessness,  are  conjured  up  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  these  two  words  !  It  is  the  “  Hades  ” 
of  commerce  —  the  “Inferno”  of  fortune. 
Within  its  grim  walls — surmounted  by  a 
chevaux  de  frise,  classically  termed  “  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  teeth  ” — dwell  at  this  moment 
members  of  almost  every  class  of  society.  Debt 
— the  grim  incubus  riding  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  victim,  like  the  hideous  old  man  in  the 
Eastern  fable — has  here  his  captives  safely 
under  lock  and  key,  and  within  fifty- feet  walls. 
The  church,  the  army,  the  naA^y,  the  bar, 
the  press,  the  tarf,  the  trade  of  England,  have 
each  and  all  their  representatives  in  this 
“  house.”  Every  grade,  from  the  ruined  man 


of  fortune  to  the  petty  tradesman  who  has 
been  undone  by  giving  credit  to  others  still 
poorer  than  hims^,  sends  its  members  to  this 
Bankrupts’  Parliament. 

Nineteen-twentieths  in  this  Eoyal  House  of 
Detention  owe  their  misfortunes  directly  or 
indirectly  to  themselves ;  and,  for  them,  every 
fi:‘ee  and  prosperous  man  has  his  cut  and  dry 
moral,  or  scrap  of  pity,  or  screed  of  advice ; 
but  there  is  a  proportion  of  prisoners — ^liappily 
a  small  one — within  those  huge  brick  boun¬ 
daries,  who  have  committed  no  crime,  broken 
no  law,  infringed  no  commandment.  They 
are  the  victims  of  a  system  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us  from  the  dark  days  of 
the  “  Star  Chambers,”  and  “  Courts  of  High 
Commission  ”  — we  mean  the  Martyrs  of 
Chancery. 

These  unhappy  persons  were  formerly  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  but  on  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  that  edifice,  were  transferred  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench.  Unlike  prisoners  of  any 
other  denomination,  they  are  frequently  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment,  and 
more  frequently  still,  are  unable  to  obtain, 
their  liberation  by  any  acts  or  concessions 
of  their  own.  There  is  no  act  of  which 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  benefit  ;  no 
door  left  open  for  them  in  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.  A  Chancery  prisoner  is,  in  fact, 
a  far  more  hopeless  mortal  than  a  convict 
sentenced  to  transportation ;  for  the  latter 
knows  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period,  he  will,  in  any  event,  be  a  free  man. 
The  Chancery  prisoner  has  no  such  certainty ;  i 
he  may,  and  he  frequently  does,  waste  a  j 
lifetime  in  the  walls  of  a  gaol,  whither  he 
was  sent  in  innocence  ;  because,  perchance, 
he  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  one  of  the  next  of 
kin  of  some  testator  who  made  a  will  which 
no  one  could  comprehend,  or  the  heir  of  some 
intestate  who  made  none.  Any  other  party 
interested  in  the  estate  commences  a  Chancery 
suit,  which  he  must  defend  or  be  committed 
to  prison  for  “contempt.”  A  prison  is  his 
portion,  whatever  he  does  ;  for,  if  he  answers 
the  bill  filed  against  him,  and  cannot  pay  the 
costs,  he  is  also  clapped  in  gaol  for  “contempt.” 
Thus,  what  in  ordinary  life  is  but  an  irre¬ 
pressible  expression  of  opinion  or  a  small 
discourtesy,  is,  “in  Equity,”  a  high  crime 
punishable  with  imprisonment  —  sometimes 
perpetual.  Whoever  is  pronounced  guilty  of 
contempt  in  a  Chancery  sense  is  taken  from 
his  family,  his  profession,  or  his  trade  (perhaps 
his  sole  means  of  livelihood),  and  consigned 
to  a  gaol  where  he  must  starve,  or  live  on  a 
miserable  pittance  of  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  a  week  charitably  doled  out  to  him 
from  the  county  rate. 

Disobedience  of  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — though  that  order  may  command 
you  to  pay  more  money  than  you  ever  had,  or 
to  hand  over  property  which  is  not  yours  and 
was  never  in  your  possession — is  contempt  of 
court.  No  matter  how  great  soever  your 
natural  reverence  for  the  time-honoured  insti- 
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tutious  of  your  native  land :  no  matter,  though 
you  regard  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  most  wonderful  man  upon 
earth,  and  his  court  as  the  purest  fount  of 
Justice,  where  she  sits  weighing  out  justice 
with  a  pair  of  Oertling’s  balances,  you  may 
yet  be  j^ronounced  to  have  been  guilty  of 
“contempt.”  For  this  there  is  no  pardon. 
You  are  in  the  catalogue  of  the  doomed, 
and  are  doomed  accordingly. 

A  popular  fallacy  spreads  a  notion  that  no 
one  need  “go  into  Chancery”  unless  he 
jdeases.  Nothing  but  an  utter  and  happy 
innocence  of  the  bitter  irony  of  “Equity” 
proceedings  keeps  such  an  idea  curreut.  Men 
have  been  imprisoned  for  many  years,  some 
for  a  lifetime,  on  account  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  very  existence  of  which  they 
were  almost  in  ignorance  before  they  “  some¬ 
how  or  other  were  found  in  contempt,” 

See  yonder  slatternly  old  man  in  thread¬ 
bare  garments,  with  pinched  features  telling 
of  long  years  of  anxiety  and  privation,  and 
want.  He  has  a  weak  starved  voice  that 
sounds  as  though  years  of  privation  have 
shrunk  it  as  much  as  his  hollow  cheeks.  He 
always  looks  cold,  and  (God  help  him)  feels 
so  too  ;  for  Liebig  tells  us  that  no  quantity 
of  clothing  will  repel  cold  without  the  aid  of 
])lenty  of  food — and  little  of  that  passes  his 
lips.  His  eye  has  an  unquiet,  timid,  half- 
frightened  look,  as  if  he  could  not  look  you 
straight  in  the  face  for  lack  of  energy.  His 
step  is  a  hurried  shuffle,  though  he  seldom 
leaves  his  room  ;  and  when  he  does,  he  stares 
at  the  racket-players  as  if  they  were  beings 
of  a  different  race  from  himself.  No  one 
ever  sees  his  hands  :  they  are  plunged  des¬ 
perately  into  his  pockets,  which  never  contain 
anything  ekse.  He  is  like  a  dried  fruit,  ex¬ 
hausted,  shrunken,  and  flimg  aside  by  the 
whole  world.  He  is  a  man  without  hope — a 
Chancery  prisoner  !  He  has  lived  in  a  gaol  for 
twenty-eight  weary  years  !  His  history  has 
many  parallels.  It  is  this  : — 

It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  an  uncle, 
who  died  leaving  liim  his  residuary  legatee. 
The  uncle,  like  most  men  who  make  their 
own  wills,  forgot  an  essential  part  of  it — he 
named  no  executor.  Our  poor  friend  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  all  pai'ties  interested  received 
their  dues — he,  last  of  all,  taking  but  a 
small  sum.  It  was  his  only  fortune,  and 
having  received  it  he  looked  about  for  an 
investment.  There  were  no  railways  in 
those  days,  or  he  might  have  speculated 
in  the  Diddlesex  Junction.  But  there  were 
Brazilian  IMining  Companies,  and  South 
Sea  Fishing  Companies,  and  various  other 
companies,  comprehensively  termed  “Bubble.” 
Our  friend  tliought  these;  companies  were  not 
safe,  and  he  was  quite  right  in  his  supposition. 
So  he  determined  to  intrust  his  money  to  no 
bubl:)le  speculation ;  but  to  invest  it  in  Spanish 
Bonds.  After  all,  our  poor  friend  had  better 
have  tried  the  Brazilian  Mines ;  for  the  Bonds 
proved  worth  very  little  more  than  the  paper 


on  which  they  were  written.  His  most 
Catholic  Majesty  did  not  repudiate  (like 
certain  transatlantic  States)  but  buttoned  up 
his  pockets  and  told  his  creditors  he  had  “  no 
money.” 

Some  five  years  after  our  friend  was  startled 
by  being  requested  to  come  up  to  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons,  and  teU  the  worthy  Civilians  there  all 
about  his  uncle’s  will — -which  one  of  the  lega¬ 
tees,  after  receiving  all  he  was  entitled  to 
under  it  and  probably  spending  the  money — 
suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  to  dispute  the 
validity  of.  Meanwhile  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  also  stepped  in,  and  ordered  him  (pending 
the  ecclesiastical  suit)  to  pay  over  into  court 
“  that  little  trifle  ”  he  had  received.  What 
could  the  poor  man  do  ?  His  Catholic  Majesty 
had  got  the  money — he,  the  legatee,  had  not  a 
farthing  of  it,  nor  of  any  other  money  what¬ 
soever.  He  was  in  contempt !  An  officer  tapped 
him  on  the  shouldei*,  displayed  a  little  piece  of 
parchment,  and  he  found  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  “  attachment.”  He 
was  walked  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  where,  and 
in  the  Queen’s  Piison,  he  has  remained  ever 
since — a  period  of  twenty-eight  years  !  Yet 
no  less  a  personage  than  a  Lord  Chancellor 
has  pronounced  his  opinion  that  the  will, 
after  all,  was  a  good  and  valid  will ;  though 
the  little  family  party  of  Doctors’  Commons 
thought  othei’wise. 

There  is  another  misei-able-looking  object 
yonder — greasy,  dirty,  and  slovenly.  He,  too, 
is  a  Chancery  prisoner.  He  has  been  so  for 
twenty  years.  Why,  he  has  not  the  slightest 
idea.  He  can  only  tell  you  that  he  was 
found  out  to  be  one  of  the  relations  of  some 
one  who  had  left  “  a  good  bit  of  money.”  The 
lawyers  “  put  the  will  into  Chancery  ;  and  at 
last  I  was  ordered  to  do  something  or  other, 
I  can’t  recollect  what,  which  I  was  also  told  I 
couldn’t  do  nohow  if  I  would.  So  they  said 
I  was  in  contempt,  and  they  took  and  put 
me  into  the  Fleet.  It ’s  a  matter  of  twenty 
years  I  have  been  in  prison :  of  coui'se  I ’d 
like  to  get  out,  but  I ’m  told  there ’s  no  way 
of  douig  it  anyhow.”  He  is  an  artisan,  and 
works  at  his  trade  in  the  prison,  by  which  he 
gains  just  enough  to  keep  liim,  without  coming 
upon  the  county  rate. 

In  that  room  over  the  chapel  is  the  in¬ 
firmary.  There  was  a  death  lately.  The 
deceased  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-eight,  and 
nearly  blind  :  he  had  not  been  many  years  in 
prison,  but  the  confinement,  and  the  anxiety, 
and  the  separation  from  his  family,  had  preyed 
upon  Ids  mind  and  body.  He  was  half-starved, 
too  ;  for  after  being  used  to  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  he  had  to  live  bi  gaol  on  sixpence 
a  day.  Yet  there  was  one  thousand  pounds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant-General  of 
the  Coiu't  of  Chancery,  wliich  was  justly  due 
to  him.  He  was  in  contempt  for  not  paying 
some  three  hundred  pounds.  But  Death 
purged  his  contempt,  and  a  decree  was 
afterwards  made  for  paying  over  the  one 
thousand  pounds  to  his  personal  representa- 
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tives ;  yet  himself  had  died,  for  want  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  it,  of  slow  starvation  ! 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Chancery  never  releases  its  victims.  We 
must  be  just  to  the  laws  of  “  Equity.”  There 
is  actually  a  man  now  in  London  whom  they 
have  positively  let  out  of  prison  !  They  had, 
however,  prolonged  his  agonies  during  se¬ 
venteen  years.  He  was  committed  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  not  paying  certain  costs,  as  he  had 
been  ordered.  He  appealed  from  the  order  ; 
but  until  his  appeal  was  heard,  he  had  to 
remain  in  durance  vile.  The  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  like  all  dignified  bodies,  is  never  in  a 
hurry ;  and  therefore,  from  having  no  great 
influence,  and  a  very  small  stock  of  money  to 
forward  his  interest,  the  poor  man  could  only 
get  his  cause  finally  heard  and  decided  on  in 
December,  1849 — seventeen  years  from  the 
date  of  his  imprisonment.  And,  after  all, 
the  Court  decided  that  the  original  order  was 
wrong  ;  so  that  he  had  been  committed  for 
seventeen  years  hy  mistake  ! 

How  familiar  to  him  must  have  been  the 
face  of  that  poor,  tottering  man,  creeping 
along  to  rest  on  the  bench  under  the  wall 
yonder.  He  is  very  old,  but  not  so  old  as  he 
looks.  He  is  a  poor  prisoner  and  another 
victim  to  Chancery.  He  has  long  ago  for¬ 
gotten,  if  he  ever  knew,  the  particulars  of  his 
own  case,  or  the  order  which  sent  him  to  a 
jail.  He  can  tell  you  more  of  the  history  of 
this  gloomy  place  and  its  defunct  brother,  the 
Fleet,  than  any  other  man.  He  will  relate 
you  stories  of  the  “  palmy  days  ”  of  the  Fleet, 
when  great  and  renowned  men  were  fre¬ 
quently  its  denizens  ;  when  soldiers  and 
sailors,  authors  and  actors,  whose  names  even 
then  filled  England  with  their  renown,  were 
prisoners  within  its  walls  ;  when  whistling 
shops  flourished  and  turnkeys  were  smugglers ; 
when  lodgings  in  the  prison  were  dearer  than 
rooms  at  the  west-end  of  the  town  ;  and  when 
a  young  man  was  not  considered  to  have 
finished  his  education  until  he  had  spent  a 
month  or  two  in  the  Bench  or  the  Fleet.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  world  outside — it  is  dead 
to  him.  Eolations  and  friends  have  long  ceased 
to  think  of  him,  or  perhaps  even  to  know  of  his 
existence.  His  thoughts  range  not  beyond  the 
high  walls  which  surround  him,  and  probably 
if  he  had  but  a  little  better  supply  of  food 
and  clothing,  he  might  almost  be  considered  a 
happy  man.  But  it  is  the  happiness  of  apathy, 
not  of  the  intelligence  and  the  affections — the 
painless  condition  of  a  trance,  rather  than  the 
joyous  feeling  which  has  hope  for  its  bright¬ 
eyed  minister.  What  has  he  to  do  with  hope  ? 
He  has  been  thirty-eight  years  a  Chancery 
prisoner.  He  is  another  out  of  twenty-four, 
still  prisoners  here,  more  than  half  of  whom 
have  been  prisoners  for  above  ten  years,  and 
not  one  of  whom  has  any  hope  of  release  !  A 
few  have  done  something  fraudulent  in  “  con¬ 
tempt  ”  of  all  law  and  equity  ;  but  is  not  even 
their  punishment  greater  than  their  crime  ? 

Let  us  turn  away.  Surely  we  have  seen 
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enough,  though  many  other  sad  tales  may 
be  told,  rivalling  the  horrors  of  Speilberg 
and  French  Lettres-de-cachet. 


THE  OUTCAST  LADY. 

The  Lady  sate  at  the  castle  gate, 

Her  face  was  wan  and  wild, 

And  “  Oh,”  she  said,  “  that  I  were  dead. 

But  for  ye,  my  bonnie  wee  child.” 

The  night  grew  late,  still  there  she  sate. 
Biding  the  winter  storm  ; 

The  morning  came,  and  still  the  same. 

Sate  there  the  muffled  form. 

With  stately  show,  but  sad  and  slow, 

They  threw  the  portals  wide, 

And  a  little  bier  was  drawing  near. 

Borne  with  a-  mournful  pride. 

“  Why  sit  ye  there  1  ”  cried  they  who  bare, 

“  This  is  nae  place  for  you, 

Gae  seek  a  name  to  hide  your  shame. 

And  make  nae  mair  ado.” 

She  spake  nae  word,  she  never  stirred. 

They  plucked  her  cloak  away — 

From  her  face  so  wan,  was  the  wildness  gone. 
And  there  Death  softly  lay. 


A  CAPE  COAST  CAEGO. 

“Now  then,”  said  Jack  Ayres,  “we’ll  go 
and  look  for  a  ship.”  Accordingly,  turning 
out  of  our  boarding-house  in  Maddison  Street, 
New  York,  we  bent  our  steps  towards  the 
Shipping  Master’s  Office,  on  the  quay. 

We  were  walking  along  the  quay,  under  the 
jib  booms  of  the  large  ships,  that  thrust  their 
ends  almost  into  the  warehouse  windows, 
when  Jack  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  something,  and  exclaimed,  “Have 
you  got  your  protection  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  answered,  “  nor  do  I  exactly  know 
how  to  get  one.  I  have  only  been  an  American 
a  month.” 

“  Oh,  that ’s  nothing,”  cried  Jack,  “  come 
along  with  me ;  ”  and  he  hurried  me  off  to 
the  Custom  House.  Jack  stated  at  the  proper 
department  what  I  wanted,  and  in  five 
minutes  I  had  a  document,  stating  I  was  born 
at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  givnig  a 
concise  and  flattering  description  of  my  person, 
and  entitling  me  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  free  -born  American — all  for  one  dollar. 

“And  very  cheap,  too,  for  such  a  tre — 
mendous  ‘  buster  ’ !  ”  said  Jack. 

“  It ’s  very  shocking,”  I  remarked ;  though 
I  am  afraid  that  I  seized  and  pocketed  the 
document  without  any  repugnance  whatever, 

“Them  sort  don’t  count  nothing,  you  know,” 
said  Jack,  “afOre  a  stranger — but  here  we 
are  !  ” 

The  Shipping  OflSlce  was  a  small  room,  con¬ 
taining  a  large  counter,  that  extended  quite 
across  it.  Behind  this  stood  the  Shipping 
Master,  a  keen-looking  man,  with  more  of  a 
Jewish  than  American  cast  of  countenance. 
Before  it  were  a  group  of  sailors  dressed  in 
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every  style,  from  the  long-tailed  swinger  anc 
watch  and  chain  of  the  better  sort,  down  to 
the  red  or  blue  flannel  shirt  and  sheath-knife 
of  the  regular  Yankee  Tar.  A  list  of  ships 
wanting  hands  hung  on  the  wall.  A  sheet  of 
paper,  with  a  printed  heading,  was  stretchec. 
on  the  counter  as  we  entered,  on  which  the 
Shipping  Master  was  writing,  vociferating  at 
the  same  time,  “  Now  then,  who ’s  the  next  ? 
Here  you  are-^ ohn  Brown — touch  the  pen — 
down  with  your  mark.  All  right,  John 
Brown ;  pass  on.  Next  ?  Silas  Jones,  eh  ? 
Well,  Silas,  that ’s  the  place  for  your  fist,  I 
guess.  Good  again.  You  ’re  the  last,  Silas. 
No  more  for  the  Eainbow,”  he  cried,  closing 
the  articles,  and  turning  to  another  sheet. 
“  Now  for  the  ‘Lucy  Anne.’  ” 

“  Where  do  you  want  to  go  to,  my  men  ?  ” 
added  he,  turning  to  Jack  arid  I. 

“  Oh,^  we  ’re  not  very  nice,”  replied  Jack, 
“anything  in  the  small  way.  None  of  your 
tea- waggons  for  my  money.” 

“  Well,  then,  my  lads,  here ’s  just  the  thing 
for  you,”  rejoined  the  Shipping  Master  ; 
“  smart  brig — good  skipper — only  wants  two 
hands.  Sails  to-morrow  for  the  South  coast 
of  Africa.  A  tarnation  nice  trip.” 

“  What  do  you  say — wid  this  do  ?  ”  said 
Jack. 

“Just  as  you  like,”  replied  I. 

“  Then  here  goes  !  ”  cried  Jack,  and  in 
another  minute  his  mark  and  my  signature 
were  attached  to  an  agreement  between  us 
and  a  certain  John  Curson  pledging  us  to  do 
his  behests  during  a  voyage  to  Ambriz  and 
back,  for  the  consideration  of  sixteen  dollars, 
each  of  us,  per  month.  Our  month’s  advance 
pay  was  handed  to  us,  and  the  next  day  saw 
•  us  domiciled  in  the  dimly -lighted,  half-oval- 
shaped  den — the  furniture  of  which  consisted  of 
eight  bunks — which  was  called  the  “  Pok’stle,” 
and  was  to  be  our  home  for  some  time.  The 
crew  consisted  of  four  besides  Jack  and  my¬ 
self  ;  a  Maltese,  a  Portuguese,  and  two 
Americans.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
countryman  the  “  old  man  ”  was,  or  what  sort 
of  a  person  he  was,  for  captains  do  not  gene¬ 
rally  “  show  out  ”  at  first,  particularly  if  they 
have  any  teeth  to  show.  As  far  as  living 
went  (and  that  very  naturally  makes  a  sensible 
impression  on  one’s  feelings),  there  could  be 
no  fault  found  with  the  “  Lucy  Anne.”  The 
crew  stinted  in  nothing  ;  so  that  when,  the 
next  day,  we  ran  out  with  a  fair  wind  past 
Sandy  Hook  and  its  lighthouses,  it  was  with 
every  apparent  chance  of  a  pleasant  voyage. 

Our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  anything  out  of  the  usual 
routine  of  sea-life  to  disturb  us.  We  had  the 
average  amount  of  fresh  breezes,  squalls,  and 
variables,  before  we  took  the  SE.  trades,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  proportionate  number  of  dis¬ 
turbed  “Watches  below,”  and  reefing  matches 
in  consequence  ;  though,  on  the  whole,  we  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect. 

Ever}'thing  went  on  smoothly,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  mate,  who  was  a  foreigner,  seemed 

on  particularly  good  terms.  We  had  now 
arrived  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast, 
and  had  exchanged  the  regular  fresh  trade 
winds  for  sultry  calms,  and  the  first  faint  in¬ 
dication  of  land  and  sea  breezes ;  the  latter 
helped  us  on,  and  the  next  morning  we  could 
just  discern  the  remarkable  high  land,  shaped 
like  a  saddle,  that  rises  behind  Ambriz.  As 
we  neared  the  coast,  but  before  we  could 
make  it  out  at  all  distinctly,  we  could  discern 
a  column  of  white  smoke  in  the  far  distance, 
to  the  northward,  rising  over  the  dim  haze 
that  outlined  indistinctly  against  the  sky, 
where  the  land  was  ;  this  was  soon  followed 
by  a  similar  one  nearer  to  us,  and  then 
another, 

“  And  soon  a  score  of  fires  I  ween 

From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen  ;  ” 

rising  from  the  dim  mist  over  the  land  at 
regular  intervals,  and  extending  along  the 
line  of  coast  to  the  southward  as  far  as  we 
could  see  ;  and  visible  to  any  vessel  miles  far¬ 
ther  at  sea  than  we  were. 

Jack  and  I  had  few  opportunities  of  con¬ 
versing  on  the  passage,  being  m  different 
watches.  The  hands  were  now  on  deck,  and 
as  the  brig,  running  in  before  the  wind,  rapidly 
neared  her  destination,  we  were  standing  on 
the  forecastle  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fires. 

“  What  in  the  world  do  they  mean  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  Oh  !  I  suppose  there ’s  some  cruizer  in 
sight  to  the  nor’rard,  and  they  ’re  a  signalling 
any  slaver  from  shore  not  to  come  too  near.” 

“  That ’s  a  capital  dodge — why  they  can  see 
them  before  they  make  the  land — ” 

“  ’Course  they  can,”  replied  Jack,  “  and  the 
Brazilians  as  is  regularly  fitted,  lays  off  and 
on  till  there ’s  a  slant  o’  wind  and  the  coast’s 
clear,  then  pops  in  and  ships  her  poor  devils 
of  darkies,  and  is  off"  again  with  the  land 
breeze,  before  you  can  say  ‘  Knife  !  ’  ” 

“  You  ’re  right.  Jack,”  I  exclaimed.  “  See 
there — to  the  north  ;  isn’t  that  smoke  ?  that 
dark,  black  streak,  I  mean.” 

“0  ’course  it  is — that ’s  a  British  steamer’s 
smoke — a  regular  blockader  I  pound  it.  She ’s 
running  down  the  coast,  and  they  ’re  a  light¬ 
ing  her  along.” 

“  Cus  ’em,”  muttered  the  “  old  man  ”  who 
was  standing  near  us,  “we  shall  have  that 
fellow  boarding  us  every  day,  I  suppose.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  brig  had  neared  the 
anchorage,  and  we  could  see  plainly  the  line 
of  trees,  behind  which  a  cluster  of  barn-like 
factories,  with  their  respective  flag-staffs, 
seeped  out  upon  the  top  of  a  bluff,  red- 
coloured  cliff.  To  the  left,  the  coast  was  low 
with  a  heavy  line  of  surf  breaking,  and  on  the 
bar,  stretching  from  the  bluff  in  the  same 
direction,  the  long  heavy  swell  sometimes 
capped  and  broke  with  a  growling  roar  ;  inside 
of  this,  and  sheltered  by  it,  was  the  landing- 
Dlace. 

Before  the  brig’s  anchor  was  well  down,  a 
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man-of-war’s  boat  came  alongside.  The  papers 
were  looked  at  and  proved  to  be  regular.  As 
the  officer  of  the  boat  was  going,  the  old  man 
said — 

“  Any  of  Uncle  Sam’s  beauties  about  here, 
Capt’en  ?  ” 

“  The  ‘  Perry  ’  was  here  a  week  ago — She ’s 
gone  on  the  north  coast.” 

“  She  is — is  she — ”  said  the  old  man,  unable 
to  conceal  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  The  officer 
observed  it. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  “  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  look  down  those  hatchways  of  yours — 
there ’s  a  very  good  general  cargo,  I  expect.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  Capt’n,”  chuckled  the  skipper, 
“  it  won’t  do  that,  at  any  price — I  guess  you’d 
better  take  a  good  long  look  up  at  and 

he  pointed  to  the  stars  and  stripes  at  the 
brig’s  peak  “  before  you  think  about  lifting 
my  hatches.” 

“  More ’s  the  pity,”  rejoined  the  officer,  de¬ 
scending  into  the  boat,  and  shoving  off ;  “  it 
screens  many  a  slaving  scoundrel,  and  its 
pattern  is  cut  deep  enough  in  many  a  slave’s 
back.” 

‘‘  And  will  be,  too,  I  guess,”  muttered  the 
old  man,”  turning  away,  spite  of  all  J ohn 
Bull  can  do.” 

“  Darned  if  I  don’t  think  this  old  man ’s 
up  to  something,”  said  Jack  to  me,  in  a  low 
tone. 

“  W'hat  do  you  mean  %  ” 

“  Why,  what  made  him  so  partic’ler  as  to 
where  a  Yankee  man-of-war  was  ?  However, 
keep  dark ;  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  wind 
sets,” 

The  next  day  the  skipper  went  on  shore  to 
one  of  the  factories,  and  we  saw  little  or 
nothing  of  him  ;  so  we  commenced  discharg¬ 
ing  our  cargo.  It  consisted  of  those  articles 
j  that  are  used  in  trading,  either  for  the  legal 
coast  exports  of  gold-dust,  gum,  ivory,  or  the 
j  more  valuable  black,  live  commodity  ;  we  had 
j  i^owder,  and  gun-flints,  and  bales  of  trade- 
cloth  and  trinkets,  knives  and  beads  enough 
for  a  miniature  Great  Exhibition,  We  had 
no  time  to  look  about  us  much  while  at  work, 

I  but  we  saw  occasionally  the  white  canvas  of 
the  man-o’-war  steamer,  dodging  on  and  off 
the  port,  under  sail.  Her  boat  did  not 
trouble  us  either  by  boarding  us,  though  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  every  now  and  then 
some  miles  down  to  the  southward. 

In  a  few  days  the  hold  appeared  about  half 
empty,  and  with  the  first  boat  that  went  ashore 
with  cargo  I  was  sent  to  take  a  letter  from 
the  mate  up  to  the  “  old  man,”  who  was  at 
the  Portuguese  factory.  The  path  from  the 
landing-place  up  the  back  of  the  bluff  head¬ 
land  was  a  perpendicularly  steep,  beaten 
track,  up  and  down  which  the  great  peoiDle  of 
the  place  were  carried  in  net  hammocks  slung 
on  a  pole,  on  the  shoulders  of  them  slaves  or 
servants.  The  path  was  bordered  with  bush, 
and  here  and  there  jjatches  of  cultivation  for 
rearing  ‘‘  cassada.”  On  the  brow  of  the  liill 
we  saw  the  factories  between  the  trees,  and 


had  a  long  look  out  both  seaward  and  inland. 
The  “  old  man  ”  wiis  seated  with  three  or  four 
other  men,  dressed  in  the  lazy,  light  style 
generally  adopted  on  the  coast,  dimking  the 
usual  beverage,  bottled  beer,  and  smoking 
and  conversing  earnestly.  They  ceased  talk¬ 
ing  as  I  entered. 

“  Well,  my  man.  Is  the  brig’s  hold  clean 
swept  yet  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  No,  Sii' ;  the  cargo  is  only  about  half  out.” 

“  Half  out  is  it,  eh  ?  ”  said  he,  opening  the 
note.  “Go  and  cruize  about  the  place,,  and 
come  back  here  by-and-bye  for  an  answer.” 
Of  course  ]  cleared  out ;  and  as  I  left  the 
place,  I  heard  him  add  to  the  others,  “We 
shall  be  ready  by  smiset.” 

“  What  does  he  mean  ?  ”  thought  I  to 
myself,  as  I  strolled  along  without  any  idea 
where  I  was  going.  “  The  brig  won’t  be 
unloaded  by  that  time  j  j^erhaps  he ’s  going  to 
take  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  the  top  of  all  j 
there ’s  something  in  the  wind.  I  ’LL  be  shot 
if  I  have  anythmg  to  do  with  it,  though.” 

I  had  by  this  time  strolled  some  distance 
from  the  factories,  and  found  myself  on  an 
open  space  near  a  long  wooden  one-story 
building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wood  fence 
that  enclosed  a  considerable  space  of  ground 
around  it.  Suddenly,  there  arose  from  this 
place  the  most  piercing  yells  and  howls  con¬ 
ceivable  ;  then  stifled  shrieks  and  moans,  and 
a  low  hum,  as  if  there  were  many  people 
there.  Horrified  by  these  cries,  I  turned  into 
the  enclosure.  What  a  scene  was  there ! 
Hundreds  of  wretched  slaves,  worn,  emaciated ; 
crouched  in  every  attitude  that  misery,  in 
its  deepest  anguish,  could  suggest.  In  one 
corner  of  the  yard  there  were  two  men— 
black  men,  too — heating  brands  at  a  fire  they 
had  made  there,  and  searing  the  living  flesh 
on  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  miserables,  while 
others  held  them  in  turn,  and  stifled  their 
heart-rending  cries  and  screams  of  pain.  My 
first  impulse  Avas  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unhappy  one  then  undergoing  the  horrible 
atrocity,  but  before  I  was  lialf-Avay  across  the 
slave-yard,  the  conviction  of  the  utter  useless¬ 
ness  of  such  a  proceeding  came  upon  me,  and 
turning  sick  and  faint,  I  stopped  my  ears  with 
my  fingers,  and  retraced  my  steps.  The  whole 
was  so  inconceivably  horrible  I  could  scai’cely 
realise  it.  The  cries  and  howls  of  agony  still 
rung  in  my  ears  as  I  walked,  ami  I  could  see 
the  slave  again  writhing  under  the  hissing 
iron,  struggling  with  the  brutal  iniffians  who 
held  him,  and  c]'aw]ing  in  agony  on  the 
ground  as  he  was  flung  there,  witli  that  fear¬ 
ful  mark  upon  him,  bui'uing  into  his  very 
nerves. 

“  Wliy,  I  reckon  you  ’v^e  been  scared,  young 
feller  !  ”  exclaimed  a  tall  Yankee  m  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  whom  I  recognised  as 
one  of  the  agents  at  the  American  factoiy 
for  some  American  house.  I  was  silent ;  I 
had  been  too  much  scared  to  speak. 

Presently  I  learned  from  him  wJiat  I  had 
previously  suspected  ;  but  could  hardly  be- 
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lieve  that  I  was  one  of  the  crew  of  a  resfular 
slaver. 

But,”  I  remarked,  “  the  brig ’s  not  half 
discliarged.” 

“  Don’t  y^ou  believe  it,”  said  he.  “  There 
ain’t  much  in  her  now,  I  guess,  besides  water 
for  the  passage.  Your  old  man ’s  made  rather 
a  good  thing,  I  reckon  ;  for  they ’ve  let  him 
take  the  lot  up  there  a  bargain.  You  see 
they  ’re  getting  short  of  grub.  They ’ve  been 
on  short  allowance  this  last  week,  and  there 
ain’t  above  another  day  or  two’s  left,  so 
they  ’re  glad  to  take  a  little  less  than  usual 
for  ’em.  But  prices  ain’t  bad  nohow.  The 
cruisers  keep  the  trade  brisk  enough.  The 
more  the  merrier — though  they  starve  a  few 
occasionally.” 

As  I  walked  towards  the  place  I  had  been 
ordered  to  call  for  the  letter,  I  turned  over  in 
I  ix.y  mind  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Tliat  I 
would  not  go  in  the  “  Lucy  Anne  ”  and  be  a 
wdtness,  if  not  compelled  to  be  an  actor  in 
cruelties  perhaps  almost  as  bad  as  those  I 
had  witnessed,  I  was  determined,  come  what 
might.  My  duty  I  felt  to  be  to  expose  her 
!  real  character  to  a  man-of-war.  But  how  was 
i  I  to  get  away,  and  what  chance  was  there  of 
!  falling  in  in  time — should  I  escape  clear — with 
I  her  or  her  boats  ?  These  thmgs  presented 
I  themselves  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  light,  as  I 
I  revolved  them  in  my  mind  ;  so  at  last  I  came 
1  to  the  determination  of  taking  a  straight- 
!  1  forward  course,  and  telling  the  “  old  man  ”  I 
;  didn’t  wish  to  join  him,  and  request  my  dis- 

I  chai’ge  at  once.  With  this  idea  I  hurried 

j  into  the  factory  to  tell  the  “  old  man  ”  my 
,  mind.  To  my  disappointent  he  had  gone  on 
I  board,  leaving  orders  for  me  to  follow,  which 
!  1  did,  regretting  all  the  way  that  I  had  not 

:  seen  him  when  I  felt  worked  up  into  good 

j  trim  for  a  row  with  him,  had  such  a  thing 

I  occurred.  The  moment  I  got  on  board  I 

j  rushed  off  to  Jack  Ayres,  and  detailed  all 

i:  that  occurred,  second  thoughts  having  sug- 
!  i  gested  takmg  his  advice. 

I !  “  Well,  wdiat  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  said 

I  Jack. 

j  “  Ask  for  my  discharge.” 

“  Absurd !  If  you  go  ashore  iiere,  you  ’ll 
be  murdered  in  no  time.  But,  if  you  will 
bolt,  wait  till  they  begin  to  ship,  and  then 

I I  pop  olf  in  a  Kabenda  boat,  or  a  canoes,  to  the 

I  ‘  man-o’-war.  But  I  don’t  see  why  you  ’re  so 
j !  ’nation  squeamish  about  the  niggers.  A  couple 
|1  of  huudi’ed  dollars  or  so,  don’t  often  come 

I I  amiss.” 

‘‘  Oh,  J ack,  if  you ’d  only  seen  what  I  have 
j  seen  ” — 

i  i  “  Well,  ’vast  a  bit.  Let ’s  hear  what  the 
j  ‘old  man’  has  to  say,”  said  Jack,  for  the 
!  skipper  had  just  emerged  from  below,  and 

I  sung  out  to  the  mate  to  send  everybody 

aft. 

Now  my  men,”  said  he,  when  we  had  all 
'  mustered  round  him.  “  I ’m  a  going  to  ship 
a  cargo  of  slaves  at  sunset;  if  you  like  to 
share,  you  ’ll  have  two  Jiimdred  dollars 


apiece — ^if  you  don’t,  you  may  go  ashore,  or 
to  blazes,,  if  you  lilce  ” — 

None  of  the  crew  answered  :  they  were 
regularly  taken  aback  at  tliis  unexpected 
announcement. 

“  I  ’ll  give  you  an  hour  to  consider,  all  of 
you.  But  look  out !  if  there ’s  any  double 
shufl0[ing  with  me,  or  any  one  goes  near  those 
signal  halliards,  and  attempts  to  lower  that 
flag.  I’ll  shoot  him.’; 

The  men  stood  silent,  and  looked  in  each 
other’s  faces,  as  if  to  read  what  course  each 
should  adopt  ;  still  no  one  spoke. 

“  There — that  ’ll  do  now  ;  go  for’ard  and 
mftke  your  minds  up.” 

“  I,  for  one.  Captain  Curson,  will  never — ” 

“  Hush  !  Hush  !  ” — cried  Jack,  seizing  me 
by  the  arm,  and  bawling  me  along  with  the 
rest. 

“Go  for’ard, Sir,”  added  the  skipper,  turning 
away  ;  and  the  next  minute  we  were  all  in 
the  fok’stle  discussing  the  matter.  The 
whole  of  the  crew  decided  in  favour  of  the 
“  old  man’s  ”  offer. 

“  I  tell  you.  Jack,  I  ’ll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,”  was  my  answer  to  Jack’s  entreaties 
“not  to  be  a  fool.”  “  Well,  if  you  won’t,  you 
won’t,”  he  continued ;  “  at  all  events,  you 
needn’t  say  so,  but  wait  till  it ’s  daiL  and  get 
away  ;  for  if  you  go  ashore  to-day  you  ’ll  be 
as  dead  to-morrow  as  a  dried  herring.” 

“  But  do  come  with  me.  Jack.” 

“  Why  you  see,  old  fellow,  I ’m  poor,  and 
can’t  aflbrd  to  throw  away  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  chance  of  more  kicks 
than  halfpence,  in  a  man-o’-war.” 

“  So  be  it,  then.  Every  man  for  liimself  ” 

The  Captain  was  told  the  crew  were  all 
willing  to  accept  his  offer — ^much  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and,  much  to  mine,  I  saw,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  man-o’-war  steamer  standing 
in  for  the  land,  some  distance  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  so  I  took  an  opportunity  of  making  up 
in  a  bundle  a  selection  of  best  things  from  my 
sailor’s  kit. 

The  last  boat  load  of  the  cargo  from  the 
States  had  been  despatched,  and  the  “  Lucy 
x4ime’s”  hold  now  showed  a  tier  of  large 
water-casks,  ready  filled,  which  had  hitherto 
been  hidden  by  the  cargo.  A  portion  of  the 
hold  was  stowed  too  with  fai'ina,  jerked  beef, 
and  rice  ;  and,  when  a  few  planks  w'ere  laid 
upon  the  casks  and  covered  with  matting,  and 
the  large  coppers  for  cooking  placed,  she  was 
as  regularly  fitted  a  slaver  below  as  ever  was 
seen  upon  the  coast  ;  while  on  deck,  her 
hatches  on,  and  her  coloui’s  flying,  she  defied 
any  cruizer’s  scrutiny,  even  were  one  sig¬ 
nalled  to,  unless  at  the  risk  of  infringing  the 
boasted  impunity  from  search  of  the  flag  she 
wmre. 

Directly  it  was  dark,  the  work  commenced 
in  earnest ;  crowds  of  boats  of  all  kinds — 
launches,  canoes,  Kabenda-boats — all  loaded 
to  the  water’s  edge  with  their  living  cargo, 
crowded  alongside.  Hmidreds  of  the  rnifor 
tunate  bein2:3,  some  of  whom  were  still  suf- 
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fering  horribly  from  the  undressed  sores  that 
the  morning’s  work  had  given  them,  filed  in 
succession  on  the  deck,  and  were  as  quickly 
di’iven  down  below.  During  the  bustle  I  took 
my  bundle  in  my  mouth,  seized  an  unobserved 
moment,  and  slipped  down  the  cable  into  a 
Kabenda-boat,  passing  close  by,  that  I  had 
beckoned  to.  Down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  I  threw  myself,  and  we  shoved  off,  and 
pulled  away.  As  we  did  so  the  Captain  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  us,  and  roared  out,  with 
an  oath,  to  the  boat  to  stop — 

“  Come  back,  or  I  ’ll  fire  at  you  !  ” 

“  Don’t  mind  him.  Pull,  pull — give  way — 
do,  do  pull !  ” — cried  I,  trembling  with  ex¬ 
citement.  The  boat  sprung  a-head  into  the 
gloom  as  a  bullet  splashed  into  the  water, 
passing  not  a  foot  from  the  steersman’s  head. 
Now  then,  sails  and  oars — let  her  go.  Hark 
they  are  lowering  a  boat  to  chase  us.  No, 
they  can’t  spare  time  !  I  listened,  with  held 
breath,  to  the  noise  of  shouting,  and  oaths ; 
the  sounds  of  bustle  and  confusion  died  gra¬ 
dually  away — I  was  safe  ! 

I  had  to  bribe  the  Kabenda  boatmen  with 
all  the  money  in  my  possession  to  induce 
them,  after  an  hour’s  pulling,  to  continue  the 
search  for  the  man-of-war,  or  her  boat,  as  I 
felt  that  now  my  only  chance.  They  had  seen 
her,  as  I  had,  last,  at  sunset,  standing  in — she 
must  have  fetched  in  somewhere  where  we 
now  were,  and  had  stood  off  the  land  again, 
perhaps  for  a  short  tack,  perhaps  for  all 
night.  Praying  that  the  former  was  the 
case,  I,  at  last,  persuaded  the  Kabenda  men 
to  put  the  boat’s  head  off  shore  and  stand 
out  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her.  Another 
hour  passed  and  still  no  signs.  The  land 
wind  freshened,  the  water  rippled  and  broke 
at  the  boat’s  bows  as  she  increased  her  speed, 
and  the  Kabenda  men  began  to  exclaim, 
that  it  was  hopeless.  I  sat  with  outstretched 
neck  straining  my  eyes  to  look  through  the 
darkness.  We  were  about  to  give  it  up  for 
the  night  in  despair,  when  I  heard  a  faint 
rushing  noise  over  the  water. 

“  ’Tis  porpoises !  ”  said  the  steersman. 
“  No — ^the  sound  is  too  regular  for  that 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  distinctly 
make  out  the  regular  beating  of  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  a  steamer,  and  her  rushing  noise 
through  the  water. 

In  five  minutes  I  was  on  board,  and  had 
hastily  explained  everything  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch.  The  captain  was  called — steam 
got  up  to  full  power,  and  we  were  soon  tear¬ 
ing  along  for  the  anchorage  off  Ambriz.  In 
a  quarter  of  the  time  I  had  spent  in  looking 
for  the  steamer,  we  were  there,  and  examining 
the  spot — but  we  found  no  vessel.  The  “  Lucy 
Anne  ”  was  gone.  A  consultation  was  now 
held ;  I  was  sent  for,  and  had  to  repeat  all 
the  particulars  of  my  escape,  and  was  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  probable  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  after  my  leaving,  before  she  could 
make  a  start.  The  distance  she  had  run  since 
then  was  calculated,  and  opinions  taken  as 


to  the  course  she  had  steered.  At  last  it  was 
determined  to  run  directly  off  the  land  some 
twenty  miles,  it  being  supposed  she  would  not 
have  made  more  than  that  with  the  land- 
breeze  now  blowing,  and  there  wait  for  day¬ 
light.  This  was  done  ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
heard  on  waking  in  the  morning,  was,  “  Sail 
ho !”  from  the  look-out  man.  There  was 
a  sail  just  visible  on  the  horizon.  It  was 
calm,  so  that  m  an  hour  or  so  we  should 
know  what  she  was.  No  alteration  of  sails 
or  course,  indicated  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  stranger  of  avoidance  or  escape.  In 
little  more  than  an  hour  we  could  make  her 
out  to  be  the  “Lucy  Anne.”  There  was  a 
bustling  about  forward,  visible  as  we  neared 
her,  and  that  alone  was  the  only  sign  of 
consciousness  of  our  presence  that  she  showed. 
We  approached  still  nearer,  and  then  was 
heard  something  like  the  faint  echo  of  a  stifled 
shriek  over  the  water — no  one  could  say  what 
it  was  like.  The  steamer  stops  within  a  few 
hundred  yai'ds  astern  of  her,  and  a  boat  is 
sent.  Instead  of  crowds  of  slaves,  not  a 
vestige  of  one  was  to  be  seen.  There  was  the 
“  Lucy  Anne  ” — hatches  on  and  decks  swept 
— just  as  she  was  when  the  boat  boarded  her 
before. 

The  officer  was  about  leaving  when  a  noise 
was  heard  forward.  There  was  a  noise  of 
cursing  and  struggling,  and  a  man  half  bound, 
his  clothes  torn  from  his  back  and  bleeding 
from  wounds,  rushed  up  out  of  the  fok’stle. 
It  was  Jack  Ayres — “  Look,”  shouted  he  to 
the  ofiicer,  “  Look  at  the  larboard  cable,”  and 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  fell  upon  deck. 
As  he  said  this,  the  captain  coolly  walked 
below,  and  a  moment  after  the  report  of  a 
pistol  told  his  fate.  The  officer  and  boat’s 
crew  rushed  forward,  and  looking  over  the 
bows  saw  that  the  brig’s  larboard  anchor  was 
let  go  and  the  cable  hanging  in  the  water. 
The  crew  of  the  brig  stood  huddled  together, 
pale  and  terror-stricken.  “  Great  heaven  I  ” 
cried  the  officer,  as  an  inkling  of  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him. 

“  Man  the  windlass — ^heave  in  the  chain — ” 
round  went  the  clanking  purchase,  and  the 
chain  grated  and  surged,  a  few  fathoms  are  in, 
and  all  eyes,  except 'those  of  the  men  heaving, 
are  fixed  upon  it,  as  link  after  link  emerges 
from  the  blue  sea.  What  dark  mass  is  that 
as  deep  as  we  can  see  ?  No  one  could  speak 
for  horror,  as  the  chain  dragging  up  shows 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaves  lashed  to  it ;  they 
had  been  let  go  with  the  anchor,  their  bodies 
thus  prevented  from  rising  to  tell  the  fearful 
tale.* 

The  chain  was  unloaded,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  poor  unfortunates  dropped  where  they 
had  been  murdered. 

The  crew,  whose  number  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  a  number  of  Portuguese,  two  part 

*  This  is  no  romance,  cases  of  similar  atrocity  could  be 
cited.  In  1831,  the  “Rapids”  slaver,  chased  by  H.M.S. 
“  Fair  Rosamond”  and  “  Black  Joke,”  threw  overboard  two 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves  shackled  together,  who  were 
drowned. 
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owners  in  the  cargo,  were  tried  and  suffered 
the  punishment  of  the  law.  Jack  Ayres 
received  a  free  pardon,  and  I  had  a  passage 
offered  me  in  the  next  man-of-war  to  England, 
which  I  accepted. 


THE  SEA-SIDE  CHUECHYAED. 


!  The  sea-side  churchyard  is  a  strange  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  perilous  life  of  the  mariner  and 
I  the  fisherman.  It  is  only  by  a  walk  in  it  that 

I  we  acquire  a  clear  conception  of  tlie  real 

nature  of  that  mode  of  livelihood  which  such 
i  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  round  these  islands, 
embrace,  as  a  choice  or  a  necessity.  We  resort 
to  pleasant  places  in  the  summer  time,  and 
see  the  great  ocean  glittering  and  rolling  in 
playful  majesty,  and  our  hearts  leap  at  the 
sublime  spectacle.  We  see  white  sails  gleam¬ 
ing  on  its  bosom,  and  steamers  trailing  their 
long  clouds  of  smoke  after  them,  as  they 
busily  walk  the  waters,  bearing  joyous 
passengers  to  many  a  new  scene.  We  meet 
the  hardy  blue-cloth  sons  of  ocean,  on  the 
beach  and  the  cliff ;  see  them  pushing  off 
i  their  boats  for  a  day’s  fishing,  or  coming  in 
in  the  early  morning  with  their  well-laden 
yawls  and  cobbles,  and  the  sea  and  its  people 
assume  to  us  a  holiday  sort  of  aspect,  iu 
which  the  labour,  the  watching,  the  long  en¬ 
durance  of  cold,  the  peril  and  the  death  are 
concealed  in  the  picturesque  of  the  scenery, 
i  and  the  frank  and  calm  bearing  of  the  actors 
j  themselves.  What  a  different  thing  is  even  a 
1  fisherman’s  life  when  contemplated  as  a  whole ; 
when  we  take  in  the  winter  and  the  storm 
to  complete  the  picture  of  his  existence  !  But, 
as  few  of  us  can  do  this  in  reality,  if  we  wish 
'•  to  know  the  actualities  of  a  sea-faring  life,  we 
I  may  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  them  in  any  sea- 
■  side  cliurchyard. 

I  We  lately  took  a  survey  of  two  such  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  the  notes  which  we 
there  and  then  jotted  down  will  afford  some 
notion  of  the  strange  and  touching  records  of 
such  a  place.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the 
churchyard  of  Filey,  a  mere  village,  well 
known  to  thousands  of  summer  tourists  for 
the  noble  extent  of  its  sands,  and  the  stern 
magnificence  of  its  so-called  bridge,  or  pro¬ 
montory  of  savage  rocks  running  far  into  the 
sea,  on  which  you  may  walk,  at  low-water ; 
but  which,  with  the  advancing  tide,  becomes 
savagely  grand,  from  the  fury  with  which  the 
ocean  breaks  over  it. 

In  tempestuous  weather  this  bridge  is  truly 
a  bridge  of  sighs  to  mariners,  and  many  a 
noble  ship  has  been  dashed  to  pieces  upon  it. 

One  of  the  first  headstones  which  catches 
your  eye  in  the  little  quiet  churchyard  of 
Filey  bears  witness  to  the  terrors  of  the 
bridge. — “  In  memory  of  Kichard  Eichardsou, 
who  was  unfortunately  drowned  December 
27th,  1799,  aged  forty-eight  years  : — 

“  By  sudden  wind  and  boisterous  sea 
The  Lord  did  take  my  life  from  me  ; 


But  Ho  to  shore  mv  body  brought — 
Found  by  my  wife,  who  for  it  sought. 

And  here  it  rests  in  mother  clay, 

Until  the  Resurrection  day. 

“Also  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  above,  who 
died  January  19th,  1833,  aged  eighty-nine.” 

This  fisherman  was  lost  on  the  bridge,  and 
his  wife  sought  his  body  on  the  bridge  for 
eleven  iveeks.  She  was  possessed  with  an  im¬ 
moveable  persuasion  that  there  some  day  she 
should  find  him.  All  through  that  winter, 
from  day  to  day,  till  late  in  March,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  receding  tide,  and  with  an  earnest 
eye  explored  every  ledge  and  crevice  of  the 
rocks,  every  inch  of  the  wild  chaos  of  huge 
stones  that  storms  had  huiIed  upon  the  bridge, 
and  every  wilderness  of  slippery  and  tangling 
sea-weed.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  neighbours 
told  her  that  it  was  hopeless ;  that  they  as¬ 
sured  her  that  she  would  get  her  death  from 
cold  ;  every  day  the  solitary  watcher  might 
be  seen,  reckless  of  wind,  or  storm,  or  frost  ; 
and,  at  length,  she  did  find  the  corpse  of  her 
husband,  and  saw  it  consigned  to  “  mother 
clay.”  She  must  have  had  a  frame  as  hardy 
as  her  will  and  strong  as  her  affections,  for 
she  survived  this  strange  vigil  of  conjugal 
love  thirty-four  years,  and  to  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety. 

Near  this  stands  a  stone  in  memory  of  a 
master-mariner  and  his  wife,  both  lost,  in  a 
severe  gale,  in  a  passage  from  London  to 
Shields  ;  another  lost  on  a  voyage  to  Quebec  ; 
and  two  brothers,  one  drowned  in  the  Thames, 
and  the  other  perishing  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  churchyard  are  numbers  of  such  re¬ 
cords.  Humble  as  are  the  epitaphs  on  these 
graves,  that  hold  no  bodies  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  they  have  generally  a  touch  of  real 
nature  in  them  compared  with  the  hacknied 
lines  we  generally  find  in  churchyai'ds.  One 
tells  us,  that — 

“  From  home  he  went,  with  mind  most  free. 
His  livelihood  to  gain  at  sea  : 

He  ne’er  returned,  ’  twas  not  to  be — 

He  ne’er  returned,  ’  twas  God ’s  decree. 

Oh  !  sad  to  tell,  a  furious  wave 
Cast  him  into  a  watery  grave — 

A  grave  in  motion — termed  the  deop.” 

A  boat  sinking,  carved  on  the  stone,  sym¬ 
bolises  his  fate  ;  while  opposite  a  lucky  old 
mariner  has  had  a  boat  in  full  sail  placed 
on  his  headstone,  and  gives  God  hearty 
thanks  for  having  saved  his  life  some  dozen 
times.  Two  disconsolate  parents  address  us 
thus : — 

Unfortunate  parents  tell 
That  this  our  son  a  victim  fell. 

In  steering  homewards  they  were  caught. 
With  gust  of  wind  upset  the  boat. 

There  three  were  cast  into  the  sea. 

And  he  launched  into  eternity. 

He  was  a  son  both  good  and  kind  ; 

May  he  in  God  a  Father  find.” 

Some  very  philosophic  friends  have  inscribed 
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tlie  following  lines,  and,  for  a  reason  implied, 
avoided  all  suspicious  encomium : — 

“  Most  epitaphs  are  vainly  wrote  : 

The  dead  to  speak  it  can’t  be  thought ; 
Therefore  the  friends  of  those  here  laid 
Desired  that  this  might  be  said. 

That  rose  two  brothers,  sad  to  tell, 

That  rose  in  health,  ere  night  they  fell — 

Fell  victims  to  the  foamy  main ; 

Whei’efore  awhile  they  hid  remain. 

Friends  for,  .them  sought,  and  much  lament, 
At  last  the  Lord  to  those,  them  sent. 

So  child  and  widow  may  bemoan 
O’er  husband’s  and  o’er  father's  tomb.” 

But  Filey  churchyard  has  touches  of  love 
and  land  stories  as  well  as  of  the  sea.  Here 
is  one,  and  a  recent  one  too.  Close  on  your 
left  hand,  immediately,  as  you  enter  the  gate, 
there  is  a  stone  by  the  wall  bearing  the  names 
of  Elizabeth  Cammish,  aged  twenty-one,  who 
died  August  1848 ;  and  Eobert  Snarr,  engineer, 
aged  thirty-one,  who  died  March  1849.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cammish  died  of  consumption.  She  was 
betrothed  to' Eobert  Snarr,  whose  affection  for 
her  was  so  strong  that  he  continued  to  regard 
her  parents  as  his  own,  and  used  to  be  much 
with  them,  and  also  was  -very  often  seen 
lingerinsf  about  the  grave  of  the  lost  Elizabeth. 
One  day  he  was  seen  very  early  at  her  grave 
in  the  morping.  He  was  about  to  quit  the 
place  for  an  engagement  in  Northumberland. 
It  was  a  farewell  visit  and  his  last.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  mother  had  said  to  him,  “  Eobert,  in 
my  grief  I  have  forgotten  to  pay  the  doctor 
on  account  of  Elizabeth’s  illness ;  I  must  go 
and  pay  it.”  “  It  is  paid,  mother,”  replied 
Eobert,  for  he  always  called  her  mother.  The 
sum  was  upwards  of  twenty  pounds.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  mother  frequently  insisted  on  his  re- 
j  ceiving  the  money  again  from  her,  but  he 
j  steadily  refused.  And  that  morning,  on  his 
I  return  from  Elizabeth’s  grave,  the  old  lady 
i  said,  “  Eobert,  you  are  leaving  us,  you  don’t 

j  know  what  you  may  y^ant.  I  willrpnj  you 

i  this  money.” 

j  “  Do  you  wish  to  insult  me,  mother  ?  ”  he 
replied,  “  Keep  it,  if  -anything  happens  to  me, 
bury  me  with  it  ;  -but  in  life  I  will  never 
receive  it.  What  is  mine  would  have  been 
Elizabeth’s  if  she  had  lived,  and  I  have  had  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  paying  this  debt  for 
her.”  Within  half-an-hour  after  those  words 
!  .  were  spoken,  the  young  man  was  brought 

back  a  bloody  corpse  from  the  railway  by 
'  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  journey;  and 
that  money  did  bury  him  in  the  same  grave 
with  Elizabeth  Cammish.  The  romance  of 
life  is  not  extinguished;  even  railways  con¬ 
tribute  to  it. 

But  for  abundant  and  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  dangerous  life  of  sea-faring  men, 
a  churchyard  of  a  town  like  Scarborough  is 
the  place.  There  the, old  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cqstle  Hill,  exhibits  as 
densely  crowded  a  scene  of  tombstones  as  any 
graveyard  of  the  metropolis  itself.  It  has 


been  the  great  depository  of  the  dead  there 
for,  probably,  a  thou^nd  years.  When  the 
Saxons  lived  on  the  spot,  it  most  likely  re¬ 
ceived  their  remains.  When  the  Danes,  under 
Eegner  Lodbrog  scoured  tliis  coast,  fortified 
Flambro’  Head,  and  built  Whitby,  or  llvit- 
hege — their  Whitertoivn — where  Pierce  Gaves- 
ton  held  the  castle  for  the  foolish  Edward  II., 
when  Eobert  Aske  and  his  “  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,”  were  its  masters,  and  when  Sir  J ohn 
Meldinm,  the  Parliamentary  general,  was 
killed  before  it.  Through  all  these  times  this 
thronged  cemetery,  was  receiving  its  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  dead.  Yet  still  how  many  stones 
are  mere  memorials  of  those,  whose  bones  are 
scattered  over  the  wide  earth,  and  through 
the  deepest  depths  of  the  sea.  We  can  only 
indicate  a  few  of  the  multitude  who  have 
perished  in  every  imaginable  region,  and  have 
mementos  here.  “  William  Allen,  drowned  at 
Chareiite,  Nov.  1829,  aged  thirteen  years  ;  and 
J oseph  Allan,  son  of  the  above  (sic),  drowned 
by  the  overturning  of  a  life-boat,  Feb.  17th, 
1836,  aged  thirteen  years.” 

There  are  records  of  three  persons  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  that  same  life-boat.  One 
man  was  drowned  in  Eussia,  another  on  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  New  Brunswick,  another  on  a  passage 
to  Mauritius.  Eobert  Scott  was  drowned  off 
Elsinore,  and  his  son  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  William  Ticklepenny  suffered  on  Os- 
godby  Sands,  Jan.  1828.  Were  not  Osgodby 
Sands  always  under  water,  and  that  it  is  added 
that  William  Ticklepenny  “lived  respected 
and  died  lamented,”  we  might,  from  the  phra¬ 
seology,  have  supposed  that  he  was  hanged. 
The  Avhole  crew  and  passengers  of  the  “Selina” 
were  wrecked  on  the  Earn  Head,  drowned, 
and  buried  at  Plymouth,  but  have  a  stone  of 
memory  here.  There  are  various  records  of 
persons  who  were  drowned  in  the  wreck  of 
“  Betty’s  Delight,”  near  Scarborough,  in  1844. 
Another  wlio  died  at  St.  Domingo  and  is 
buried  at  Port  an  Prince.  Some  drowned  in 
Lynn  Deeps — on  the  passage  to  Dover — “  on 
the  coast  of  France  from  the  dreadful  effects  of 
war  ” — two  are  there  who  died  on  bpard  of 
a  nian-of-war — some  buried  at  sea — some 
bound  for  London — some  for  Jamaica — in 
Yarmouth  Eoads — off  Whitby — in  a  yawl  in 
sight  of  the  town — off  Sunderland — by  over¬ 
turning  of  a  boat  at  Flamborough  Head — at 
St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick — on  the  coast  of 
Holland — -off  Jersey— at  Batavia — in  Java — 
coming  from  America — and  one  of  coup  de 
soleil  at  Calcutta. 

Such,  and  from  such  varied  regions  of 
the  earth  ai’e  tlie  memories  of  sudden  death 
which  you  meet  with  here.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  “  water-rats,”  as  Charles  the  Second 
used  to  call  them,  who  can  place  on  their 
head -stones  so  jovial  a  sort  of  even- song  as 
this : — 

“  Tho’  boisterous  blasts  and  Neptune’s  waves, 
Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro, 

Yet  after  all,  by  God’s  decree, 

1  ’m  sheltered  here  below : 
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Where  I  do  safe'  at  anchor  ride, 

With  many  of  our  fleet, 

Who  once  again  must  all  set  sail. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  to  meet,” 

If  you  turn,  from  the  chiirchj^arJs  to  the 
histories  of  these  places,  you  are  met  again  by 
the  records  of  terrible  wrecks  and  disasters  at 
sea.  The  “  Glory,”  of’  Yarmouth,  perishes  with 
all  hands ;  “  Betsy  and  Ami”  find  the  waves  as 
faithless  and  fickle  as  their  namesakes  find  their 
crews  on  land.  The  “  Friendship  ”  is  broken 
on  the  rocks  ;  “  Hope  ”  slips  her  anchor  in  the 
imminent  moment ;  and  even  the  “  Happy 
Eeturn  ”  finds  no  guarantee  for  ever  reaching 
home  again  in  so  auspicious  a  name.  You 
would  imagine  any  man  mad,  from  all  that 
you  see  around  you,  who  would,  think  of  trust¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  ocean  :  but  you  look  in  the 
weatherbeaten  faces  that  you  meet,  and  there 
is  no  melancholy,  no  despair  there.  The  tar 
is  still  the  jolly  tar ;  you  have  the  cheerful 
Yo  hevo !  sung  out  heartsomely  from  the 
port,  and  the  sailor  bound  for  the  most 
treacherous  coasts,  or  on  the  most  dangerous 
service,  even  in  quest  of  the  useless  and  im¬ 
practicable  North'- West  Passage,  satisfies  him¬ 
self  with  the  threadbare  saw,  that  “  we  must 
all  die  some  time,” 

It  was  precisely  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1821,  that  a  terrible  gale  from  the  north-west 
set  in.  It  rose  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  blew  hurricanes  all  day.  There  was  a 
hasty  and  precipitate  running  and  crowding 
of  fishing-boats,  colliers,  and  other  vessels  into 
the  friendly  ports  of  Scarborough  and  Filey, 
for  these  once  past,  excepting  Burlington, 
which  is  far  less  sheltered,  there  is  no  place  of 
refuge  nearer  than  the  Humber  to  flee  to.  As 
the  morning  broke  dark  and  scowling,  the 
inhabitants  lookmg  from  their  windows  saw 
whole  fleets  of  vessels  thronging  into  the  port. 
Men  were  seen  on  the  heights,  where  the 
wind  scarcely  allowed  them  either  to  stand 
or  breathe,  lookmg  out  to  descry  what  vessels 
were  in  the  offing,  and-  whether  (my  danger 
were  threatening  any  of  them.  Every  one 
felt  a  sad  certainty,  that  on  that  bleak  coast, 
where  this  wind,  when  in  its  strength,  drives 
many  a  luckless  ship  with  uncontrollable  force 
against  the  steep  and  inaccessible  olifls,  such  a 
day  could  not  go  over  without  fearful  damage. 
Before  noon  the  sea  was  running  mountains 
high,  and  the  waves  were  dashing  in  snowy 
foam  aloft  against  the  cliffs,  and  with  the 
howling  winds  filling  the  air  with  an  awful 
roar.  Many  a  vessel  came  labouring  and 
straining  towards  the  ports,  yet  by  all  the 
exertions  of  the  crews,  kept  with  difficulty 
from  driving  upon  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  the  rocky  coast. 

Amongst  the  fishing-vessels  which  made  the 
Bay  of  Filey  in  safety,  was  one  belonging  to  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  George  Jolliffe. 
By  his  own  active  labours,  added  to  a  little 
property  left  him  by  his  father,  also  a  fisher¬ 
man,  George  Jolliffe  had  made  himself  the 
master  of  a  five-man-boat,  and  carried  on  a 


successful  trade.  But  the  boat  was  his  all, 
and  he  sometimes  thought,  with  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  as  he  sate  for  hours  through  long 
nights  looking  into  the  sea,  where  his  nets 
were  cast, — what  would  become  of  him  if  any 
thing  happened  to  the  “  Fair  Susan  %  ”  The 
boat  was  christened  after  his  wife  ;  and  when 
George  J olliffe  pictured  to  himself  his  hand¬ 
some  and  good  Susan,  in  their  neat  little  home, 
in  one  of  the  narrow  yet  clean  little  lanes  of 
Scarborough,  with  his  two  children,  he  was 
ready  to  go  wild  with  an  inward  terror  at  the 
idea  of  a  mishap  to  his  vessel.  But  these 
were  but  passing  thoiights,  and  only  made 
him  the  more  active  and  vigilant. 

He  had  been  out  some  days  at  the  Dogger- 
bank,  fishing  for  cod,  and  had  taken  little, 
when  the  sky,  as  he  read  it,  boded  a  coming 
storm.  He  immediately  hauled  his  nets, 
trimmed  his  sails,  and  made  for  home  with  all 
his  ability.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  his 
own  belief  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  fishermen 
who  were  out  in  that  quarter  ;  and  from  whom 
all  sail  was  bent  landward.  Before  he  caught 
sight  of  land,  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  violent 
gale  ;  and  as  he  drew  nearer  the  coast,  he 
became  quite  aware  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  make  his  own  port,  and  must  use  all 
energy  to  get  into  Filey.  In  the  {ifternoon  of 
this  5th  of  November,  he  found  himself,  after 
stupendous  labour,  and  no  little  anxiety,  under 
shelter  of  the  land,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a 
crowd  of  other  strange  vessels. 

O 

Wearied,  drenched  with  wet,  and  exhausted 
by  their  arduous  endeavours  to  ■  make  this 
port,  as  he  and  his  four  comrades  ascended 
the  steps  to  Filey  village,  their  attention 
w*as  soon  excited  by  the  crowds  of  sailors  and 
fishermen  who  were  congregated  at  the  foot 
of  the  signal-house,  and  with  glasses  and  an 
eager  murmur  of  talk  were  riveting  their 
attention  on  something  seaward.  They  turned, 
and  saw  at  once  the  object  of  it.  A  fine  mer¬ 
chant  vessel,  under  bare  poles,  and, apparently 
no  longer  obeying  the  helm,  was  labouring 
in  the  ocean,  and  driving,  as  it|  appeared,  hope¬ 
lessly  towards  that  sheer  stretch  of  sea-wall 
called  the  Spectan  Clitf — against ,  which  so 
many  noble  ships  had  been .  pitched  to  de¬ 
struction. 

“Nothing  can  save  her!”  said  .several 
voices  with  an  apparent  calmness  which  v'ould 
have  struck  a  landsman  as  totally  callous  and 
cruel.  Already  there  might,  however,  be 
seen  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  which  George 
Jolliffe  and  his  comrades  knew  from  expe- 
I'ience,  meant  that  numbers  were  going  off 
to  assist,  if  possible,  in  saving  the  human  life 
on  board  the  vessel,  which  itself  no  power  on 
earth  could  save.  Little  hope,  indeed,  was 
there  of  salvation  of  life,  for  the  cliff  was 
miles  in  extent,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
presented  a  perpendioular  wall  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  altitude,  against  which  the  sea  was  hurl- 
insf  its  tremendous  billows  to  a  terrific  heiulit. 
But  wearied  as  George  Jolliffe  was,  he  instantly 
resolved  to  join  in  the  endeavour  to  afford 
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what  help  was  possible,  or  at  least  to  give  to 
the  terrified  people  on  board  the  doomed  ship 
^  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  their  more 
'  fortunate  fellow-creatures  on  land  were  not 
indifferent  to  their  misery, 
j  Hurrying,  therefore,  into  the  Ship  public- 
house  close  at  hand,  he  drank  a  pint  of  beer 
;  as  he  stood,  took  a  couple  of  stout  pieces  of 

■  bread  and  cheese  in, his  hand,  and  in  the 
!  next  moment  was  hauled  up  into  a  cart 
!  which  was  going  off  with  a  quantity  of  fisher- 
I  men  on  the  same  errand.  One  only  of  his 

■  crew  accompanied  him,  and  that  was  his 
younger  brother ;  the  three  hired  men  de- 

;  dared  themselves  half-dead  with  hxtigue,  and 
;  staid  behind. 

I  The  cart  drove  along  at  an  almost  furious 
I  rate,  and  there  were  numbers  of  others  going 
'  the  same  road,  with  the  same  velocity  ;  while 
i  they  could  see  streams  of  young  men  on 
;  foot,  running  along  the  tops  of  the  cliffs, 
i  taking  the  nearest  course  towards  the  scene  of 
I  the  expected  catastrophe.  Long  before  George 
J olliffe  and  those  with  whom  he  went  reached 
:  the  point  where  they  left  their  cart,  and 
!  started  forward  bearing  coils  of  rope,  and 
i  even  warm  garments  with  them,  they  heard 
'  the  firing  of  guns  of  distress  from  the 
^  jeopardised  vessel.  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  a  certain  moment  the  people  on  board 
I  trusted  to  be  able  to  bring  the  ship  under 
I  shelter  of  the  land,  and  then  get  an  anchorage : 

I  but  the  dreadful  reality  of  their  situation  had 
;  now  evidently  burst  upon  them  ;  and  the 
crowds  hastening  towards  the  cliflj  hurried 
forward  more  anxiously  as  the  successive 
!  boomings  of  these  melancholy  guns  reached 
'  their  ears. 

I  When  J olhffe  and  his  companions  reached 
i  the  crest  of  the  cliff',  and  looked  out  on  the 
1  sea,  it  was  already  drawing  toward  evening. 

1  The  wind  still  blew  furiously.  The  ocean 
;  was  one  chaos  of  tossing  and  rolling  billows, 
and  the  thunder  of  their  discharge  on  the 
I  face  of  the  cliff,  was  awful.  The  first  sight 
of  the  unhappy  vessel  made  the  spectator 
j  ejaculate  “  Oh  Lord  !”  That  was  all  that  was 
uttered,  and  it  spoke  volumes.  The  throng 
I  stood  staring  intently  down  on  the  ship,  amid 
the  deafening  thunder  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
suffocating  violence  of  the  winds.  On  came 
the  devoted  vessel  like  a  lamed  thing,  one  of 
its  masts  already  gone  by  the  board,  and  but 
few  people  to  be  seen  on  the  deck.  These, 
however,  raised  their  hands  in  most  imploring 
j  attitude  tow^ards  the  people  on  the  cliff,  as  if 
!  relying  on  them  for  that  aid  which  they 
1  despaired  to  afford.  As  the  helpless  vessel 
i  came  nearer  the  cliff,  it  encountered  the 
j  refluent  force  of  the  waves  that  were  sent 
with  a  stunning  recoil  from  their  terrible 
shock  against  the  precipice.  It  staggered, 
stooped,  and  was  turned  about  without 
I  power  of  self-guidance.  One  mountainous 
sea  after  another  washed  over  her,  and  the 
few  human  beings  disappeared  with  shrieks 
that  pierced  even  through  the  turbulent  dis¬ 


sonance  of  the  tempest.  The  assembled 
crowd  on  the  cliff  shuddered  with  horror,  and 
felt  that  all  need  of  their  presence  was  at  an 
end.  But  they  stood  and  stared  as  with  a 
fascinated  intensity  on  the  vessel  that  now 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  final  catas¬ 
trophe  ;  when  all  at  once  there  was  dis¬ 
cerned  an  old  man,  with  bare  head  and  white 
streaming  hair,  laslied  to  the  main-mast. 
He  stood  with  lifted  hands  and  face  gazing 
up  to  them  as  if  clinging  fii’mly  to  the  hope 
of  their  saving  him.  A  simultaneous  agita¬ 
tion  ran  through  the  crowd.  The  ship  w£is 
lifted  high  on  the  back  of  the  billows,  and 
then  pitched  down  again  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  cliff.  A  few  more  seconds — 
another  such  a  heave,  and  she  must  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  At  once  flew  out  several 
coils  of  ropes,  but  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and 
the  depth  to  which  they  had  to  go  defeated 
them.  They  were  hurled  against  the  crags, 
and  came  nowhere  near  the  vessel.  Again 
were  thrown  out  others,  and  amongst  these 
one  was  seized  by  the  old  man.  There  was  a 
loud  shout  at  the  sight ;  but  the  moment  was 
too  terrible  to  allow  of  much  rational  hope. 
The  vessel  was  close  upon  the  cliff' — one  more 
pitch,  and  she  would  perish.  All  eyes  were 
strained  to  see  when  the  old  man  had  secured 
the  rope  round  him.  He  was  evidently  la¬ 
bouring  to  do  this  before  he  loosed  himself 
from  the  mast,  lest  he  should  be  washed 
away  by  the  next  sea.  But  he  appeared 
feeble  and  benumbed,  and  several  voices  ex¬ 
claimed,  “He  will  never  do  it!”  A  sea 
washed  over  him.  As  it  went  by  they  saw 
the  old  man  still  stand  by  the  mast.  He 
passed  his  arm  over  his  face  as  if  to  clear 
his  eyes  from  the  watei’ — and  looked  up.  He 
still  held  convulsively  by  the  rope  which  they 
had  thrown  ;  but  it  was  evident  he  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  secure  it  round  him.  At 
that  moment  the  huge  vessel  struck  with  a 
ten’ific  shock  against  the  solid  wall,  and 
staggering  backward,  became  half  buried  in 
the  boiling  waters.  Again  it  was  plunged 
forward  with  a  fiightful  impetus,  and  the 
next  instant  the  mast  fell  with  a  crash — and 
the  whole  great  hull  seemed  to  dissolve  in 
the  liquid  chaos.  In  another  moment  the 
black  stern  of  the  ship  was  seen  to  heave 
from  the  waves,  and  then  disappear,  and  anon 
spars  and  casks  were  seen  churning  in  the 
snowy  surf,  and  tossed  as  playthings  by 
the  riotous  sea  again  and  again  to  the  annihi¬ 
lating  wall. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  had  greatly 
abated ;  and,  with  the  first  peep  of  day, 
numbers  of  fishing-boats  put  out  to  see 
whether  anything  of  value  which  had  floated 
from  the  wreck  could  be  picked  up.  George 
Jolliffe  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  these 
wreckers  ;  but  in  his  mind  the  face  and  form 
of  that  old  man  were  vividly  present.  He 
had  dreamed  of  them  all  night ;  and  while  the 
rest  of  his  crew  were  all  alert  on  the  look-out 
for  corks  or  other  floating  booty,  he  could  not 
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avoid  casting  a  glance  far  and  wide,  to  see  if 
he  conld  desciy  anything  of  a  floating  mast. 
Though  the  wind  was  intensely  still,  the  sea 
still  rose  high,  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
approach  the  cliff.  The  vessels  around  them 
were  busily  engaged  in  securing  a  number  of 
articles  that  were  floating ;  but  George  still 
kept  a  steady  look-out  for  the  mast  ;  and  he 
was  now  sure  that  he  saw  it  at  a  considerable 
j  distance.  They  made  all  sail  for  it  ;  and, 

I  sure  enough,  it  was  there.  They  ran  their 

I  vessel  close  alongside  of  it,  and  soon  saw,  not 

i  only  a  sling  rope  encircling  its  lower  end,  but 

a  human  arm  clutching  fast  by  it.  Jolliffe 
i  had  the  cobble  soon  adrift,  and,  with  a  couple 
of  rowers,  approached  the  floating  timber, 
j  With  much  difficulty,  from  the  uneasy  state 

I  of  the  sea,  he  managed  to  secure  a  cord  round 

the  drowned  man’s  wrist,  and  with  an  axe 
!  severed  the  rope  which  tie'l  him  to  the  mast. 

;  Presently  they  actually  had  the  old  man  in 

the  boat,  whom  they  last  evening  saw  implor¬ 
ing  their  aid  from  the  wreck.  Speedily  they 
had  him  hoisted  into  the  yawl  ;  and  when 
!  they  got  on  board,  and  saw  him  lying  at  his 
'  length  on  deck,  they  were  astonished  at  his 
size  and  the  digni ty  of  his  1  ook.  He  was  not,  as 
j  he  seemed  from  the  altitude  of  the  cliff,  a  little 
man  :  he  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  of 
I  a  large  and  powerful  build  ;  and  though  of  at 
I  least  seventy  years  of  age,  there  was  a  nobility 
I  of  feature,  and  a  mild  intelligence  of  expres- 
i  si  on  in  him,  which  greatly  struck  them. 

!  “That,”  said  George  Jolliffe,  “is  a  gentle- 
!  man  every  inch.  There  will  be  trouble  about 
j  him  somewhere.” 

j  While  saying  this,  he  observed  that  he  had 
i  several  jewelled  rings  on  his  fingers,  which  he 
;  carefully  drew  off ;  and  said  to  his  men  :  “  You 

j  see  how  many  there  are  ;  ”  and  put  them  into 
I  his  waistcoat-pocket.  He  then  observed  that 
he  had  a  bag  of  stout  leather,  bound  by  a 
strong  belt  to  his  waist.  This  he  untied,  and 
;  found  in  it  a  large  packet  wrapped  in  oil-cloth, 

;i  and  sealed  up.  There  was  also  a  piece  of 

,  I  paper  closely  and  tightly  folded  together, 

1  which  being  with  difficulty,  from  its  soaked 
!  state,  opened  and  spread  out,  was  found  to 
contain  the  address  of  a  gi'eat  mercantile 
house  in  Hull. 

“These,”  said  George  Jolliffe,  “I  shall 
myself  deliver  to  the  merchants.” 

’  “  But  we  claim  our  shares,”  said  the 

men. 

I  “  They  are  neither  mine  nor  yours,”  said 
I  George ;  “  but  whatever  benefit  comes  of 
1  doing  a  right  thing,  you  shall  partake  of. 

'  Beyond  that,  I  will  defend  this  property  with 
i  my  whole  life  and  strength,  if  necessary. 
And  now  let  us  see  what  else  there  is  to 
be  got.” 

The  men,  who  looked  sullen  and  dogged  at 
first,  on  hearing  this  resumed  their  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  were  soon  in  full  pursuit  of  other 
floating  articles.  They  Lashed  the  mast  to  the 
stem  of  their  vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  were  in  possession  of  considerable 


booty.  Jollifie  told  them  that,  to  prevent 
any  interference  of  the  police  or  the  harbour¬ 
master  with  the  effects  of  the  old  gentleman, 
he  would  be  put  out  near  Filey,  and  they 
must  steer  the  yawl  home.  He  secured  the 
bag  under  his  tarpaulin  coat,  and  was  soon 
set  ashore  at  a  part  of  the  bay  where  he  could 
make  his  way,  without  much  observation,  to  j 
the  Hull  road.  He  met  the  coach  most  I 
luckily,  and  that  night  was  in  Hull.  The  ! 
next  morning  he  went  to  the  counting-house  | 
of  the  merchants  indicated  by  the  paper  in 
the  drowned  gentleman’s  bag,  and  informed 
the  principals  what  had  happened.  When  he 
described  the  person  of  the  deceased,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  bag,  with  the  blotted  and  curdled 
piece  of  paper,  the  partners  seemed  struck 
with  a  speechless  terror.  One  looked  at  the 
other,  and  at  length  one  said,  “  Gracious  God !  | 

too  sure  it  is  Mr.  Anckersvoerd  !  ” 

They  unfolded  the  packet,  conferred  apart  | 
for  some  time  with  each  other,  and  then,  ! 
coming  to  Mr.  Jolliffe,  said,  “You  have  I 
behaved  in  a  most  honourable  manner  :  we 
can  assure  you  that  you  will  not  fail  of  your  { 
reward.  These  papers  are  of  the  utmost  I 
importance.  We  tell  you  candidly  they  in-  | 
volve  the  safety  of  a  very  large  amount  of  i 
property.  But  this  is  a  very  sorrowful  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  us  must  a,ccompany  you,  to  see  | 
respect  paid  to  the  remains  of  our  old  and  ! 
valued  friend  and  partner.  In  the  meantime  | 
here  are  ten  pounds  for  yourself,  and  the  same 
sum  to  distribute  amongst  your  men.”  j 

George  Jolliffe  begged  the  merchants  to  | 
favour  him  with  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  packet  and  of  the  rings  | 
which  he  now  delivered  to  them.  This  he  | 

obtained  ;  and  we  may  shorten  our  recital  by  j 

here  simply  saying,  that  the  remains  of  the  i 

drowned  merchant  Avere  buried,  with  all  re-  I 

spectful  observance,  in  the  old  churchyard  at  ' 
Scarborough  ;  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  ! 
from  Hull  attending  the  funeral.  i 

That  winter  was  a  peculiarly  severe  a^id  ! 
stormy  one.  Ere  it  was  over,  George  Jolliffe  i 
himself  had  been  wrecked — his  “  Fair  Susan  ”  ! 

was  caught  in  a  thick  fog  on  the  Filey  rocks,  | 
his  brother  drowned,  and  only  himself  and  ; 
another  man  picked  up  and  saved.  His  wife,  ; 
from  the  shock  of  her  nerves,  had  .suffered  a 
premature  confinement,  and,  probably  owing 
to  the  grief  and  anxiety  attending  this  great 
misfortune,  had  long  failed  to  rally  again.  j 
George  J olliffe  was  no  w  a  pennyless  man  serving  j 

on  board  another  A^essel,  and  enduring  the 
rigours  of  the  weather  and  the  sea  for  a  mere 
weekly  pittance.  It  was  in  the  April  of  the  j 
coming  year  that  one  Sunday  his  wife  had,  f 
for  the  first  time,  taken  his  arm  for  a  stroll  to 
the  Castle  Hill.  They  were  returning  to  their 
little  house,  Susan  pale  and  exhausted  by  her 
exertions,  with  the  two  children  trudging  ‘ 
quietly  behind,  when,  as  they  drew  near  their  . 
door,  they  saw  a  strange  gentleman,  tall,  ■ 
young,  and  good-looking,  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Bright,  their  next  neighbour.  ; 
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“  Here  he  is,”  said  Mrs.  Bright  j  “  that  is 
Mr.  Jolliffe.” 

The  stranger  lifted  his  hat  verj’’  politely, 
made  a  very  law  bow  to  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  and 
then,  looking  a  good  deal  moved,  said  to 
George,  “  My  name  is  Anekersvcerd.”  Oh,” 
said  George  ;  all  that  rushing  into  his  mind 
which  the  stranger  immediately  proceeded  to 
inform  him. 

“I  am,”  said  he,  ‘Hhe  son  of  -the  gentleman 
who,  in  the  wreck  of  the  ‘  Danemand,’  ex¬ 
perienced  your  kind  care.  I  would  have  a 
little  conversation  with  you.” 

George  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  confused, 
but  Mrs.  Jolliffe  hastened  to  open  the  door 
with  the  key,  and  bade  Mr.  Anekersvcerd 
walk  in.  “  You  are  an  Englishman  ?  ”  said 
George,  as  the  stranger  seated  himself. 
“No,”  he  replied,  “I  am  a  Dane,  but  I  was 
educated  to  business  in  Hull,  and  I  look  on 
England  as  my  second  country.  Such  men 
as  you,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  ^would  make  one  proud  of 
such  a '  country,  if  we  had  no  other  interest 
in  it.”  George  Jolliffe  blushed,  Mrs.  Jolliffe’s 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  pleasure  and  pride  that 
she  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  A  little  con¬ 
versation  made  the  stranger  aware  that  mis¬ 
fortune  had  fallen  heavily  on  this  little  family 
since  George  had  so  nobly  secured  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  remainrs  of  his  father. 

“  Providence,”  said  Mr.  Anekersvcerd, 
“evidently  means  to  give  full  effect  to  our 
grafi tilde.  I  was  fast  bound  by  the  winter  at' 
Archangel,  when  the  sad  news  reached  me,  or 
I  should  have  been  here  sooner.  But  here  I 
am,  and  in  the  name  of  my  mother,  my  sister, 
my  wife,'  my  brother,  and  our  partners,  I  beg, 
Mr.  Jolliffe,  to  present  you  with  the  best 
fishing-smack  that  can  be  found  for  sale  in 
the  port  of  Hull — and  if  no  first-rate  one  can 
be  found,  one  shall  be  built.  Also,  I  ask 
your  acceptance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as 
a  little  fund  against  those  disasters  that 
so  often  beset  your  hazardous  profession. 
Should  such  a  day  come — let  not  this  tes¬ 
timony  of  our  regard  and  gratitude  make 
you  think  we  have  done  all  that  we  would. 
Send  at  once  to  us,  and  you  shall  not  send 
in  vain.” 

We  need  not  describe  the  happiness  which 
Mr.  Anekersvcerd  left  in  that  little  house  that 
day,  nor  that  which  he  carried  away  in  his 
own  heart.  How  rapidly  Mrs.  Jolliffe  re¬ 
covered  her  health  and  strength,  and  how’ 
proudly  George  Jolliffe  saw  a  new  “Pair 
Susan  ”  spread  her  sails  very  soon  for  the 
deep-sea  fishing.  We  had  the  curiosity  the 
other  day  to  enquire  whether  a  “  Fair  Susan  ” 
was  still  amongst  the  fishing  vessels  of  the 
port  of  Scarborough.  We  could  not  discover 
her,  but  learnt  that  a  Captain  Jolliffe,  a  fine, 
hearty  fellow  of  fifty  is  master  of  that  noble 
merchantman,  the  “  Holger-Danske,”  which 
makes  its  regular  voyages  between  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Hull,  and  that  his  son,  a  promising 
young  man,  is  an  esteemed  and  confidential 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Davidsen,  Anekersvcerd 


[Conducted 


and  Co.,  to  whom  the  “Holger-Danske”  belongs. 
That  was  enough  ;  we  understood  it  all,  and 
felt  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
the  seed  of  a  worthy  action  had  fallen  into 
worthy  soil,  to  the  benefit  and  contentment  of 
all  parties.  May  the  “  Holger-Danske  ”  sail 
ever ! 


THE  youth  and  the  SAGE. 

YOUTH. 

Oh,  Sage,  the  parentage  of  Wisdom  tell  •! 

She  seems  not  of  the  earth — but  from  above  ? 

SAGE. 

Good  Youth,  she’s  part  of  earth,  mfen  know  too  well; 
Pain  is  her  father-^but  her  mother.  Love. 


THE  DEVONSHIEE  DOEADO. 

A  DISCOVERT  is  not  thought  much  of,  which 
has  been  made  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
miles  or  so  from  home.  Even  California 
would  have  taxed  our  credulity  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  it'  did  before  conviction 
arrived  in  huge  lumps  and  scales  of  gold,  had 
it  been  within  an  easy  sail  of  John  o’Groat’s 
or  Land’s  End.  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
the  resources  of  our  own  English  wilds  and 
wastes  are  wholly  overlooked — so  busy  are 
we  straining  our  eyes  afar,  to  magnify  and 
exaggerate  the  treasures  of  the  antipodes. 
Who,  for  instance,  ever  thinks  of  that  great 
granite  back-bone  of  the  County  of  Devon — 
Dartmoor — except  as  a  run  for  sheep,  or  as  a 
grand  show-place  for  the  lovers  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  ?  No  very  deep  researches  below  the 
surface  of  this  celebrated  moor  enable  us, 
however,  to  perceive  wealth-producing  mate¬ 
rials,  if  not  so  readily  marketable,  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  same  number  of  square  acres 
in  California  itself ! 

Here,  in  the  mildest  climate  of  all  England, 
are  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres,  or 
four  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  of 
waste  ground,  every  inch  of  which  is  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  point  at  which  corn 
ceases  to  ripen.  It  might  all  bear  luxuriant 
cereal  crops.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  it  which 
would  not  raise  potatoes  and  turnips.  We 
ourselves  have,  this  very  year,  seen  green 
peas,  and  peas  in  bloom,  on  it  in  October. 
The  myrtle,  always  the  test  of  a  delicately- 
nurturing  climate,  has  been  grown  in  greater 
perfection  on  Dartmoor  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  Mrs.  Bray  mentions,  in  her 
letters  to  Southey,  four  of  these  trees,  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  from 
one-and-a-half  to  two  feet  girth  at  their 
bases.  Pine  grows  rapidly,  where  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  draining  and  planting  is  tried. 
While  for  animal  life  the  climate  is  so 
favourable,  that  pulmonary  consumption  is 
unknown  in  the  district.  Yet  this  English 
Montpelier,  surrounded  by  a  dense  popula¬ 
tion,  is  allowed  to  remain  a  vast,  unprofitabl€^ 
though  not  unproductive  moor. 

Of  this  immense  tract,  Albert,  Prince  of 
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Wales,  is  tlie  lord  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand'  acres.  The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  are'  his  land  stewards. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  what  they  will  make 
of  that  which  might  render  our  future  king 
the  richest  prince  in  Europe,  and  raise  his 
fortune  far  above  the  necessity  of  any  addition 
from  the  Exchequer. 

It  was  with  fond  satisfaction  that,  on 
recently  visiting  Prince  Town,  in  the  centre 
of  this  moor — where  formerly  ten  thousand 
French  prisoners  were  kept — we  observed  the 
establishment  which  had  been  let  to,  and  given 
up  by,  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
naphtha,  was  in  rapid  course  of  re-conversion 
to  the  purposes  of  prison  discipline.  The  ex¬ 
periment  of  making  crimmals  support  them¬ 
selves,  in  place  of  •  sulfering  them  to  eat  off 
their  own  heads  ”  and  a  hole  in  honest  folks’ 
pockets,  is  about  to  be  fairly  tried.  The 
worst  classes  of  convicts  are  to  be  marched 
out  daily,  under  military  inspection,  to  reclaim 
the  moor  :  and  already  two  hundred  convicts 
are  on  the  spot,  selected  out  of  various  handi¬ 
crafts,  to  prepare  the  buildings  for  the  recep-^ 
tion  of  the  rest.  Setting  aside  the  commercial 
results  to  be  anticipated  from  this  measure, 
it  will  help  to  solve  the  great  problem,  “  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  convicts  ?  ”  If  tlm  prin¬ 
ciple  be  enforced  of  making  them  Avoi’k  out 
their  emancipation  in  longer  or  shorter  periods,' 
according  to  the  various  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  best  step  towards  the  reformation, 
co-incident  with  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  will  have  been  taken. 

Our  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  capabi¬ 
lities  of  Dartmoor  has  just  been  revived,  by 
the  recent  announcement  in  the  Times,  of  the 
complete  and  proved  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Owen,  an  Irish  landowner  of 
large  posseasions.  Dr.  Hodges,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and 
Messrs.  Guffey  and  Sons,  founded  upon  the 
discovery  of  Mr.  Rees  Reece,  the  eminent 
engineer  of  London,  to  convert  peat  into 
valuable  articles  of  commerce,  yielding  a 
clear  profit  of  cent,  per  cent.  Although  the 
chief  object  of  these  experiments  was  to 
render  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  as  Mr.  O’Gor¬ 
man  Mahon  hyperbolically  expressed  it,  “  A 
jAerfect  California  to  the  nation,”  their  re¬ 
sults  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Dartmoor. 

Besides  the  riches  to  be  culled  from  the 
surface  of  Dartmoor,  the  exploitation  of  much 
wealth  from  beneath  the  surface  is  to  be 
expected.  The  strata  abound  in  A-aluable 
lodes  of  tin  ore.  The  unstratified  formation 
is  equally  and  universally  rich  in  inexhaust¬ 
ible  tracts  of  the  finest  granite,  of  the  kind 
of  which  is  composed  the  Nelson  Column  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  in  London.  Ascending 
again  to  the  surface,  we  find  that  when  fully 
drained — ^l)y  the  removal  of  the  peat  for  the 
purpose  of  the  contemplated  profitable  manu¬ 
facture — many  thousand  acres  of  fine  friable 


loam  will  be  uncovered  immediately  below, 
capable  of  carrpng  crops  of  every  description 
of  agricultural  produce  common  to  the  island; 
and  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
region,  in  the  parish  of  Haugh;  within  seven 
miles  of  Plymouth,  and  six  of  the  Plympton 
station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway,  (which 
commences  an  unbroken  line  of  rail  from 
thence  through  the  whole  interior  of  the 
country,)  is  to  be  found  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  very  finest  fire-brick  earth, 
superior  in  quality  even  to  the  far-famed  brick 
earth  of  Stourbridge. 

But  in  the  district,  popularly  known  as  that 
sub-division  of  this  region  which  is  designated 
Lea  Moor,  a  material  has  been  found  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  extensive  branches  of  our  national 
industry. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  geologists  that 
a  powerful  chemical  agent  is  produced  by  the 
solution  of  peat  caused  by  the  filtration 
through  it  of  rain  water  ;  which,  falling  upon 
granitCj  decomposes  it,  and  dissolves  it  into 
its  component  parts.  A' bed,  the  product  oi 
this  powerful  and  useful  agent,  nine  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  of  an  ascertained  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  has  been 
discovered,  which  on  being  analysed,  is  found 
to  produce  a  virtually  inexhaustible  supply 
of  the  finest  porcelain  clay  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  It  has  been  compared 
by  Brogniart,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
Sevres  ;  Betliier,  and  others  ;  with  that  of 
St.  Irieux  in  France,  and  St.  Austell  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  pronounced  superior  to  either.  Its 
extent  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  vdll  supply  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
China  clay  annually,  for  a  period  of  ujwards 
of  two  thousand  years.  Then,  as  to  the 
means  of  manufacture':  at  the  distance  of 
only  thirty  miles,  the  Bovey  Tracey  lignite 
quarries  supply  an  article  eminently  adapted 
for  baking  earthenware  of  every  description  ; 
and  as  it  is  calculated  that  every  ton  of  porce¬ 
lain  clay  requires  for  its  manufacture  at  least 
four  tons  of  fuel,  the  Lee  Moor  beds  of  clay 
supply  the  only  link  necessary  to  raise  this 
country  to  the  highest  point  of  pre-eminence 
in  natural  capability  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery. 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our 
capitalists — that  the  resources  of  this  vast  dis¬ 
trict,  susceptible  of  conversion  to  so  many 
useful  and  profitable  purposes — -should  have 
hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain  comparatively 
undeveloped.  That  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  has  been  left 
to  the  management  of  the  stewards  of  its 
hereditary  revenues,  may  perhaps  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  the  neglect  which 
has  hitherto  deprived  the  nation  of  the 
advantage  of  its  numerous  elements  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  But  as  the  stage-manager  in 
Mathews  “At  Home,”  consoled  himself  fur 
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a  “  poor  house,”  by  the  reflection  that  there 
“  were  the  more  to  come  next  night so, 
because  our  ancestors  have  not  used  up  the 
natural  resources  of  Dartmoor,  we  of  to¬ 
day,  may  flatter  ourselves  with  the  pleasing 
flict,  that  they  have  left  it  all  for  our  use  and 
advantage. 

The  dependence  of  so  vast  a  proportion  of 
our  whole  population  upon  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  is  a  mote  in  our  horizon, 
which  has  long  troubled  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
social  economist.  The  greater  the  number  of 
branches  over  which  the  national  industry  is 
diffused,  the  less  are  the  workers  at  the 
mercy  of  the  vicissitudes  of  each.  A  failure 
in  the  cotton-crop,  as  we  showed  in  a  recent 
article,  produces  misery  to  millions.  If  the 
silkworms  sicken,  or  sheep  die,  whole  counties 
are  reduced  to  idleness,  want,  and  crime. 
We  are  already  warned  of  the  danger  of 
too  absolute  a  reliance  upon  the  United  States 
for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  our 
staple  manufacture  ;  and  the  competition  of 
foreign  producers  in  a  flibric,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  we  do  not  command  superiority 
in  natural  advantages,  has  already  driven  us 
out  of  many  neutral  markets,  and  compelled 
us  to  seek  new  customers. 

It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  porcelain  and  other  earthenware, 
that  the  increasing  wealth,  civilisation,  and 
luxury  of  mankind,  renders  the  consumption 
of  articles  which  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
luxuries  to  that  of  necessaries  of  domestic 
life,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  increase ; 
that  our  native  producers  have  already  car¬ 
ried  the  art  to  such  a  point  that  while  in 
the  5^ear  1849  we  imported  only  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds  worth  of  earthenware, 
we  exported  sixty-one  million  pieces  of  the 
declared  value  of  eight  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  pounds ;  while  there  is  no  de¬ 
partment  of  national  industry  which  calls  into 
requisition  such  a  variety  of  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations.  The  raw  materials  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  its  ancillary  appliances,  are  all 
within  the  island  itself,  and  none  of  them 
depend  for  their  supply  upon  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons.  The  coal  it  consumes,  and  its 
transport,  enrich  the  proprietor,  the  miner, 
the  porter,  and  the  carrier  by  land  and  water. 
Pottery  is  a  bulky  article,  and  occupies  in  its 
inland  or  foreign  transport  our  packers,  rail¬ 
ways,  canals,  and  shipping.  The  production 
and  carriage  of  the  clay,  flint,  and  collateral 
substances  which  form  its  elements,  and 
which  are  all  yielded  hy  our  own  territory^ 
afford  employment  to  our  labourers  of  the 
most  extensive  kind,  and  large  profits  to  our 
landowners  and  capitalists  ;  while  Science  and 
Art  are  liberally  encouraged  by  a  process  which 
calls  into  active  requisition  the  inventive  skill 
of  the  mechanician,  the  discoveries  of  the 
chemist,  tlie  thaumaturgic  dexterity  of  the 
artisan  and  modeller,  the  taste  of  the  colourist 
and  designer,  and  the  liigher  genius  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor. 


While  candour  would  call  upon  us  to  con¬ 
cede  to  foreign  nations  an  equality  with  our 
own  in  the  higher  attainments  of  abstract 
science,  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  our 
philosophers  that  their  genius  and  knowledge 
are  reproductive,  and  that  having  compelled 
Nature  to  yield  up  to  them  her  secrets,  they 
have  the  ability  to  apply  them  to  practical 
and  profitable  uses.  It  is  also  the  provi¬ 
dential  characteristic  of  scientific  discoveiy, 
that  it  is  generally  found  to  subserve,  not 
its  direct  object  merely,  but  to  be  ancilla,ry  | 
to  the  further  development  of  the  advan-  ! 
tages  of  former  inventions. 

When  Mr.  Eeece’s  experiments  shall  have 
been  sufficiently  confided  in  by  the  commercial 
public,  to  induce  capitalists  to  convert  his  j 
experiments  into  facts,  Mr.  Reece  will  not  i 
only  substantially  centuple  the  value  of  I 
the  soil  and  surface  of  Dartmoor,  but  the  : 
success  of  his  experiments  will  have  the  effect  i 
of  removing  the  “  overburden  ”  (as  the  super-  j 
soil  is  technically  termed  by  miners)  from  the 
mineral  substances  which  it  now  encumbers,  not 
only  without  the  present  heavy  cost,  but  with 
positive  profit.  The  fire  clay,  the  granite,  and 
porcelain  clay  which  lie  immediately  below 
the  peat  range  of  Lee  Moor,  may  now  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  diminished  expense,  and  thereby 
cheapen  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  first  condition  of  an  extended  demand  for 
his  earthenware. 

No  discovery  could  come  more  oppoidunely 
for  the  weal  of  the  experiment  of  rendering 
convict  labour  productive  without  injury  to 
the  honest  poor.  Criminals  may  be  put 
to  the  rough  work  of  digging  and  piling 
the  peat,  and  of  after-draining,  dividing,  amt 
enclosing  the  open  moor,  to  fit  it  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  Where  now  the  bittern 
and  the  fox  contend  with  the  moorland  sheep 
for  a  scanty  subsistence,  we  may  expect  to 
see  fertile  farms  and  waving  corn  ;  while  the 
wealth  which  lies  under  the  surface  will  be  in  j 
full  action  of  development,  to  the  practical  | 
effect  of  adding  four  hundred  and  twenty  | 
square  miles  to  the  productive  acreage  of 
England.  It  is  not,  however,  the  sources  of 
wealth  upon  the  earth  at  Dartmoor,  but  to 
those  under  the  earth,  that  we  must  look,  to 
convert  the  forbidding  waste  into  a  profitable 
and  genial  territory — into,  in  short,  a  Devon¬ 
shire  Dorado. 
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A  DECEMBER  VISION. 


I  SAW  a  mighty  Spirit,  traversing  the  world 
without  any  rest  or  pause.  It  was  omni¬ 
present,  it  was  all-powerful,  it  had  no  com¬ 
punction,  no  pity,  no  relenting  sense  that  any 
appeal  from  any  of  the  race  of  men  could 
reach.  It  was  invisible  to  every  creature 
born  upon  the  earth,  save  once  to  each.  It 
turned  its  shaded  face  on  whatsoever  living 
thing,  one  time  ;  and  straight  the  end  of  that 
thing  was  come.  It  passed  through  the  forest, 
and  the  vigorous  tree  it  looked  on  shrunk 
away ;  through  the  garden,  and  the  leaves 
perished  and  the  liowers  withered ;  through 
the  air,  and  the  eagles  flagged  upon  the  wing 
and  dropped  ;  through  the  sea,  and  the  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  deep  floated,  great  wrecks,  upon 
the  waters.  It  met  the  eyes  of  lions  in  their 
lairs,  and  they  were  dust  ;  its  shadow 
darkened  the  faces  of  young  children  lying- 
asleep,  and  they  awoke  no  more. 

It  had  its  work  appointed  ;  it  inexorably 
did  what  was  appointed  to  it  to  do  ;  and 
neither  sped  nor  slackened.  Called  to,  it  went 
on  unmoved,  and  did  not  come.  Besought,  by 
some  who  felt  that  it  was  drawing  near,  to 
change  its  course,  it  turned  its  shaded  face 
upon  them,  even  while  they  cried,  and  they 
were  dumb.  It  passed  into  the  midst  of 
palace  chambers,  where  there  were  lights  and 
music,  pictures,  diamonds,  gold  and  silver ; 
crossed  the  wrinkled  and  the  grey,  regardless 
of  them  ;  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  bright 
bride  ;  and  vanished.  It  revealed  itself  to 
the  baby  on  the  old  crone’s  knee,  and  left  the 
old  crone  wailing  by  the  fire.  But,  whether 
the  beholder  of  its  face  were,  now  a  King,  or 
now  a  labourer,  now  a  Queen,  or  now  a 
seamstress  ;  let  the  hand  it  palsied,  be  on 
the  sceptre,  or  the  plough,  or  yet  too  small 
and  nerveless  to  grasp  anything  :  the  Spirit 
never  paused  in  its  appointed  work,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  turned  its  impartial  face 
on  all. 

I  saw  a  Minister  of  State,  sitting  in  his 
Closet ;  and,  round  about  him,  rising  from 
the  countiy  which  he  governed,  up  to  the 
Eternal  Heavens,  was  a  low  dull  howl  of 
Ignonuice.  It  was  a  wild,  inexplicable 
mutter,  confused,  but  full  of  threatening, 
and  it  made  all  hearers’  hearts  to  quake 


within  them.  But,  few  heard.  In  the  single 
city  where  this  Minister  of  State  was  seated, 
I  saw  Thirty  Thousand  children,  hunted, 
flogged,  imprisoned,  but  not  taught — who 
miglit  have  been  nurtured  by  the  wolf  or 
bear,  so  little  of  humanity  had  they,  within 
them  or  without — all  joining  in  this  doleful 
cry.  And,  ever  among  them,  as  among  all 
ranks  and  grades  of  mortals,  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  Spirit  went  ;  and  ever  by 
thousands,  in  their  brutish  state,  with  all  the 
gifts  of  God  perverted  in  their  breasts  or 
trampled  out,  they  died. 

The  Minister  of  State,  whose  heart  was 
pierced  by  even  the  little  he  could  hear  of 
these  terrible  voices,  day  and  night  rising  to 
Heaven,  went  among  the  Priests  and  Teachers 
of  all  denominations,  and  faintly  said  : 

“  Harken  to  this  dreadful  cry  !  What  shall 
we  do  to  stay  it  1  ” 

One  body  of  respondents  answei*ed,  “  Teach 
this  !  ” 

Another  said,  “  Teach  that !  ” 

Another  said,  “  Teach  neither  this  nor  that, 
but  t’other  !  ” 

Another  quarrelled  with  all  the  three  ; 
twenty  others  quarrelled  with  all  the  foui-, 
and  quarrelled  no  less  bitterly  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  voices,  not  stayed  by  this,  cried 
out  day  and  night ;  and  still,  among  those 
many  thousands,  as  among  all  mankind,  went 
the  Spirit  who  never  rested  from  its  labour  ; 
and  still,  in  brutish  sort,  they  died. 

Then,  a  whisper  murmured  to  the  Ministei- 
of  State : 

“  Correct  this  for  thyself.  Be  bold  !  Silence 
these  voices,  or  virtuously  lose  thy  power  in 
the  attempt  to  do  it.  Thou  cans’t  not  sow  a 
grain  of  good  seed  in  vain.  Thou  knowest  it 
well.  Be  bold,  and  do  thy  duty  !  ” 

The  Minister  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
replied  “  It  is  a  great  wrong — but  it  will 
LAST  MY  TIME.”  Aud  SO  lie  put  it  from 
him. 

Then,  the  whisper  went  among  the  Priests 
and  Teachers,  saying  to  each,  “  In  thy  soul 
thou  knowest  it  is  a  truth,  O  man,  that  there 
are  good  things  to  be  taught,  on  which  all 
men  may  agree.  Teach  those,  and  stay  this 
cry.” 

To  which,  each  answered  in  like  manner, 
“  It  is  a  great  wrong — but  it  will  last  my 
TIME.”  Jmd  so  he  put  it  from  him. 
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I  saw  a  poisoned  air,  in  which.  Life  drooped. 
I  saw  Disease,  arrayed  in  all  its  store  of 
hideous  aspects  and  appalling  shapes,  trium¬ 
phant  in  every  alley,  bye-way,  court,  back- 
street,  and  poor  abode,  in  every  place  where 
human  beings  congregated — in  the  proudest 
and  most  boastful  places,  most  of  all.  I  saw 
innumerable  hosts,  fore-doomed  to  darkness, 
dirt,  pestilence,  obscenity,  misery,  and  early 
death.  I  saw,  wheresoever  I  looked,  cunning 
preparations  made  for  defacing  the  Creator’s 
Image,  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance 
here  on  earth,  and  stamping  over  it  the 
image  of  the  Devil.  I  saw,  from  those  reek¬ 
ing  and  pernicious  stews,  the  avenging  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  Sin  issuing  forth,  and 
penetrating  to  the  highest  places.  I  saw  the 
rich  struck  down  in  tlieir  strength,  their 
darling  children  weakened  and  withered, 
their  marriageable  sons  and  daughtei'S  perish 
in  their  prime.  I  saw  that  not  one  miser¬ 
able  wretch  breathed  out  his  poisoned  life 
in  the  deepest  cellar  of  the  most  neglected 
town,  but,  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
some  particles  of  his  infection  were  borne 
away,  charged  with  heavy  retribution  on  the 
general  guilt. 

There  were  many  attentive  and  alarmed 
persons  looking  on,  who  saw  these  things 
too.  Thev  were  well  clothed,  and  had 
purses  in  their  pockets  ;  they  were  educated, 
full  of  kindness,  and  loved  mercy.  They 
said  to  one  another,  “  This  is  horrible,  and 
shall  not  be  !”  and  there  was  a  stir  among 
them  to  set  it  right.  But,  opposed  to  these, 
came  a  small  multitude  of  noisy  fools  and 
greedy  knaves,  whose  harvest  Yms  in  such 
horrors  ;  and  they,  with  impudence  and  tur¬ 
moil,  and  with  scurrilous  jests  at  misery  and 
death,  repelled  the  better  lookers-on,  who  soon 
fell  back,  and  stood  aloof 

Then,  the  whisper  went  among  those  betters 
lookers-on,  saying,  “  Over  the  bodies  of  those 
fellows,  to  the  remedy  !” 

But,  each  of  them  moodily  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  replied,  “  It  is  a  great  wToug 
— BUT  IT  WILL  LAST  MY  TIME  !”  And  SO  they 
put  it  from  them. 

I  saw  a  great  library  of  laws  and  law- 
proceedings,  so  complicated,  costly,  and  unin¬ 
telligible,  that,  although  numbers  of  lawyers 
united  in  a  public  fiction  that  these  were 
wonderfully  just  and  equal,  there  was  scarcely 
an  honest  man  among  them,  but  who  said 
to  his  friend,  privately''  consulting  him,  “  Better 
put  up  with  a  fraud  or  other  injury  than 
grope  for  redress  through  the  manifold 
blind  turnings  and  strange  chances  of  this 
system.” 

I  saw  a  portion  of  the  system,  called  (of  all 
things)  Equity,  which  was  ruin  to  suitors,  ruin 
to  property,  a  shield  for  wrong-doers  having 
money,  a  rack  for  right-doers  having  none  :  a 
by- word  for  delay,  slow  agony  of  mind, 
despair,  impoverishment,  trickery,  confusion, 
insupportable  injustice^  A  main  part  of  it,  I 
saw  ])risoners  wastirg  in  jail ;  mad  peo^ile 


babbling  in  hospitals  ;  suicides  chronicled  in 
the  yearly  records  ;  oiqilians  robbed  of  their 
inheritance  ;  infants  righted  (perhaps)  when 
they  were  grey. 

Certain  lawyers  and  laymen  came  together, 
and  said  to  one  another,  “  In  only  one  of 
these  our  Courts  of  Equity,  there  are  years  of 
this  dark  perspective  before  us  at  the  present 
moment.  We  must  change  this.” 

Uprose,  immediately,  a  throng  of  others. 
Secretaries,  Petty  Bags,  Hanapers,  Chaff- 
waxes,  and  what  not,  singing  (in  answer). 
“  Eule  Britannia,”  and  “  God  save  the  Queen  ;” 
making  flourishing  speeches,  pronouncing  hard 
names,  demanding  committees,  commissions, 
commissioners,  and  other  scarecrows,  and 
terrifying  the  little  band  of  innovators  out  of 
their  five  wits. 

Then,  the  wdiisper  went  among  the  latter, 
as  they  shrunk  back,  saying,  “  If  there  is  any 
wrong  within  the  universal  knowledge,  this 
wrong  is.  Go  on  !  Set  it  right !” 

Whereon,  each  of  them  sorrowfully  thrust 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  replied,  “  It  is 
indeed  a  great  wrong  ; — but  it  will  last  my 
TIME  !” — and  so  they  put  it  from  them. 

The  Spirit,  with  its  face  concealed,  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  people  who  had  used  this 
phrase  about  their  Time,  into  its  presence. 
Then,  it  said,  beginning  with  the  Minister  of 
State  • 

“  Of  vfhat  duration  is  your  Time  %  ” 

The  Minister  of  State  replied,  “  My  ancient 
family  has  always  been  long-lived.  My  father 
died  at  eighty-four ;  my  grandfather,  at  ninety- 
two.  We  have  the  gout,  but  bear  it  (like  our 
honors)  many  years.” 

“  And  you,”  said  the  Spirit  to  the  Priests 
and  Teachers,  “  what  may  your  time  be  ?  ” 

Some,  believed  they  w'ere  so  strong,  as  that 
they  should  number  many  more  years  than 
threescore  and  ten  ;  others,  were  the  sons  of 
old  incumbents  who  had  long  outlived  youth¬ 
ful  expectants.  Others,  for  any  means  they 
had  of  calculating,  might  be  long-lived  or 
shoid-lived — generally  (they  had  a  strong  per¬ 
suasion)  long.  So,  among  the  well-clothed 
lookers  on.  So,  among  the  lawyers  and 
laymen. 

But,  every  man,  as  I  understand  you,  one 
and  all,”  said  the  Spirit,  “  has  his  time  ?  ” 

‘‘  Yes  !  ”  they  exclaimed  together. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Spirit  ;  “  and  it  is — 
Eternity  !  Whosoever  is  a  consenting  party 
to  a  wrong,  comforting  himself  with  the  base 
reflection  that  it  will  last  his  time,  shall  bear 
his  portion  of  that  wrong  throughout  all 
Time.  And,  in  the  hour  when  he  and  I  stand 
face  to  face,  he  shall  surely  know  it,  as  my 
name  is  Death  !  ” 

It  departed,  turning  its  shaded  face  hither 
and  thither  as  it  joassed  along  upon  its  cease¬ 
less  work,  and  blighting  all  on  whom  it 
looked. 

Then  went  among  many  trembling  hearers 
the  wEisper,  saying,  “  See,  each  of  you,  be¬ 
fore  you  take  your  ease,  O  wicked,  selfish. 
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men,  that  what  will  ‘last  your  time/  he 
Just  enough  to  last  for  ever  !  ” 


A  SUBUKBAN  EOMANCE. 

When  I  became  incumbent  of  the  parochial 
district  of  St,  Barnabas,  Copenhagen  Lanes,  I 
lodged  in  Peppermint  Place.  It  was  then 
creeping  its  way  into  the  fields,  with  the 
apparent  determination  not  to  stop  till  it 
had  reached  Highgate.  The  brick-and-mor- 
tar  invasion  had  extended  to  two  ranks  of 
houses,  which  were  then  in  all  conditions, 
from  neat  snug  finish,  to  cheerless  roofless¬ 
ness.  When  I  went  to  take  the  rooms  in 
number  one,  on  a  drizzling  afternoon,  my 
landlord  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  while 
sweepmg  his  arm  out  of  a  back  window 
over  a  landscape  in  the  last  stage  of  damj) 
decay,  that  the  situation  was  “  uncommonly 
cheerful.”  The  view  consisted  of  a  few 
dismantled  garden  allotments  ;  a  superannu¬ 
ated  summer-house  was  l}fing  in  an  attitude 
of  utter  despondency  against  a  deserted 
pigsty ;  bunches  of  drooping  hollyhocks, 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  wept  rain-drops  ;  patches  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  other  greens  were  sicklied  over 
with  the  pale  cast  of  lime  and  mortar  ;  and 
tulips  struggled  up  out  of  their  beds  between 
brick-bats,  in  the  last  agonies  of  strangula¬ 
tion.  This  uncommonly  “  cheerful  situation  ” 
was  finished  off  in  the  back  ground  by  a  damp 
and  ragged  hedge  ;  the  whole  presenting  a 
vivid  tableau  of  the  insatiable  Ogre,  Town, 
swallowhig  up  the  passive,  pastoral.  Country, 

The  chief  attraction  from  my  sitting-room 
was  a  clayey  slough,  in  which  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  brick-carts  were  continually  stuck 
duiing  all  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  yet 
the  boundary  to  this  prospect  was  far  from 
uninviting.  Several  of  the  opposite  houses 
were  finished  and  inhabited.  The  neatest  and 
prettiest  of  them  was  that  immediately  facing 
my  room.  If  window  curtains  were  ever 
made  of  woven  snow,  that  must  have  been  the 
material  of  those  at  the  first-floor  window  of 
that  modest  habitation  ;  —  they  were  so 
white  and  transparent.  There  Vt^-as  such 
variety  in  their  arrangement :  so  much  taste 
in  the  disposition  of  the  crocuses  and  snow¬ 
drops  in  the  window-sill  ;  such  evident  plea¬ 
sure  taken  in  concealing  the  wires  of  the 
bird  cage  in  impromptu  arbours,  now  of 
geranium,  now  of  myrtle,  or  else  by  an 
intertwining  of  cut  primroses — that  I  was 
irresistibly  reminded  of  one  of  those  charm¬ 
ing  little  cottage  windows  in  the  scenes 
of  a  French  vaudeville.  Nor  was  this  impres¬ 
sion  weakened  when  I  occasionally  espied — 
but  very  seldom — between  the  rows  of  bob- 
frmge  that  dangled  merrily  from  the  curtains, 
the  face  of  a  lovely  brunette,  framed  in  ban¬ 
deaux  of  jet  hair,  and  illuminated  by  a  pair  of 
piercing  iDlack  eyes. 

What  busy  eyes  they  were !  Though  I 
seldom  saw  them,  I  could  see  what  they  were 


doing  all  day  long ;  for,  every  thing  being  dark, 
as  if  to  correspond  to  them,  (their  owner  was 
in  mourning),  I  coidd  observe  the  plainer 
how  the  little  lady  in  black  employed  herself 
behind  the  film  of  white  curtain.  She  was 
incessantly  bending  over  a  frame,  and  I  could 
guess,  from  the  motion  of  the  arm  nearest  the 
window,  that  she  embroidered,  or  did  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  all  day  long.  Now  and 
then  the  hand  appeai'ed  to  move  higher  than 
the  frame,  and  I  supposed,  from  the  angle  of 
the  elbow,  that  she  was  pressing  it  against 
her  over-Avrought  eyes.  Poor  girl ! — No 
wonder  if  they  ached  ;  for,  from  morning  till 
evening,  every  day,  except  Sundays,  during 
all  that  cold  and  cheerless  spring,  she  was  to 
be  seen  in  busy  motion.  Except  on  Sunday 
mornings — I  suppose  to  go  to  church- — she 
never  went  abroad  ;  and  no  other  living  soul 
was  ever  observed  in  her  room. 

In  the  course  of  months,  my  observations 
of  the  captivating  Silhouette  —  so  I  had 
nicknamed  the  little  black  profile  —  were 
more  frequent  than  polite.  The  delicious  little 
gauze  of  mystery  which  half-veiled  her,  piqued 
my  curiosity ;  and  I  could  safely  indulge 
in  it,  as  my  draperies  were  much  less  aerial 
than  hers.  Though  the  east  wind  blew  with 
continued  intensity,  and  it  was  quite  an  effort 
to  leave  one’s  fireside,  she  was  never,  during 
daylight,  away  from  her  window.  Some¬ 
times  I  could  distinguish  that  she  paused, 
leant  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  gazed  with 
earnest  intensity  directly  under  where  I  sat. 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  caught  in  the  act,  she 
Avould  turn  like  lightning  to  her  frame,  and 
the  little  black  arm  would  move  up  and  down 
with  unusual  rapidity.  There  was  a  cuiious 
circumstance  connected  with  these  fits  of 
abstraction  and  starts  of  work  ;  I  remarked 
that  they  happened  inversely  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  my  clever  young  landlord  below 
(an  in-layer,  carver,  and  cabinet  -maker) ; 
for,  during  the  moments  of  my  Silhouette’s 
fascination,  his  saw,  his  chisel,  or  plane,  or 
hammer  were  in  full  and  noisy  operation  ;  and 
it  was  exactly  at  the  instant  that  either  of 
these  tools  Avere  laid  doAvn  and  the  sound 
ceased,  that  my  little  lady  resumed  her 
work.  I  was  convinced  one  morning  that 
this  coincidence  Avas  no  mere  fancy.  I  had 
by  this  time  got  used  to  the  noises  in  the 
shop  beloAv,  and  could  distinguish,  on  the 
forenoon  referred  to,  that  friend  Bevil  was 
making,  at  each  stroke  of  his  plane,  very  long 
shavings.  While  trying  to  guess,  from  the 
sounds,  the  length  of  the  plank  he  was 
smoothing,  I  observed  the  damsel  opposite 
tracing  an  embroidery  pattern  against  the 
glass.  The  tracing  goes  on  well  enough  for 
awhile  ;  but,  presently,  the  left-hand  is  lifted 
to  the  little  head,  the  tip  of  the  elboAV  rests 
against  the  window-frame,  the  tracing  hangs 
against  the  glass  by  the  point  of  the  pencil 
held  in  the  other  hand ;  and  the  black  eyes 
pour  their  rays  straight  into  the  Avindow 
beloAV  me.  The  long  shavings  are  turned  off 
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with  vigorous  regularity  ;  but,  hark  ! — the 
plane  is  suddenly  arrested  half  way ! — and 
see,  the  tracing  and  pencil  instantaneously 
drop  from  the  glass  opposite,  and  the  piquant 
little  artist  vanishes  like  magic  from  the 
window.  Presently  the  planing  goes  on  again 
with  a  slow  and  pensive  irregularity  that 
makes  me  feel  quite  low-spirited. 

Although  mine  was  a  pastoral  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  charge  of  the  St.  Barnabas  dis¬ 
trict,  and  I  was  bound  to  watch  over  my  flock, 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  such  close  scrutiny  of 
my  neighbours  as  that  which  I  have  confessed 
was  scarcely  dignified  in  a  clerg3^man  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  what  I  have  here 
brought  together  in  a  short  space  was  spread 
over  several  months.  Nor  did  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  new  district  admit  of  much  idle 
window  gazing.  My  church  was  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  call, 
in  succession,  on  my  parishioners,  not  only  to 
make  myself  personally  acquainted  with  each, 
but  to  invite  them  to  worship.  I  began  this 
mission  at  home  ;  for,  although  my  landlord’s 
mother  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church, 
the  son  never  once  made  his  appearance 
within  its  walls. 

Old  Mrs.  Bevil  was  a  large  old  lady  of 
painfully  timid  temperament,  whose  existence 
was  passed  in  one  of  the  sunken  kitchens,  and 
whose  mission  on  earth  was  apparently  to 
cook  glue  for  her  son,  vouchsafing  any  of  the 
time  to  be  spared  between  the  steaming  of 
the  pots  in  attendance  upon  me.  One  Satur¬ 
day  morning  I  expressed  my  regret  to  her 
that  so  excellent  and  industrious  a  son  should 
appear  to  be  negligent  to  his  Sabbath  duties. 

He  isn’t  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Bevil,  sidling  to¬ 
wards  the  door,  and  feeling,  with  a  hand  out¬ 
stretched  behind  her,  for  the  handle. 

I  should  mention  that  Mrs.  Bevil  was  so 
much  “put  out  ”  when  spoken  to  by  anyone 
above  her  in  station,  that  when  you  shoAved 
symptoms  of  engaging  her  in  talk,  she  winced 
and  made  artful  efforts  to  escape — like  a  child 
when  a  dentist  exhibits  his  instruments. 

“  What  church  does  he  go  to  ?  ” 

“  French  Protestant.” 

“  Indeed !  then  he  is  conversant  with 
French !” 

Mrs.  Bevil  had  by  this  time  found  the  door¬ 
knob,  and  had  turned  it.  Her  confusion  was 
so  great,  that  her  face — iieA'^er  very  pale — 
glowed  like  a  live  coal. 

“  Of  course,”  I  repeated,  “  as  your  son 
attends  a  French  place  of  worship,  he  under¬ 
stands  French.” 

In  the  midst  of  her  bewilderment  Mrs. 
Bevil  stammered, 

“  Yes — French  polishing.” 

I  dared  not  smile,  lest  the  ignorant  old 
soul’s  shame  should  overwhelm  her ;  so  in 
order  to  appear  to  change  the  subject  without 
acually  doing  so,  I  asked  if  she  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  mysterious  young  lady  opposite 

The  old  woman  curtseyed  herself  backwards 
into  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  having  felt 
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that  retreat  was  practicable,  she  said,  “  Please 
Sir  ;  no.  Sir  ;  ”  and  vanished  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mouse,  let  out  of  a  lion’s  cage. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  why  young 
Bevil  preferred  the  French  church  to  my  own. 
I  had  never  doubted  that  the  charming  em- 
broideress  opposite  was  a  foreigner.  She 
worshipped  in  a  language  she  understood 
best ;  and  her  admirer — more  in  obedience 
to  his  silent  passion  than  his  spiritual 
duties  —  followed  her  thither  to  Avorship 
her.  On  expatiating  one  day,  hoAveA^er,  on 
the  sinfulness  of  Sabbath-breaking,  he  par¬ 
tially  disarmed  me  by  OAvning  that  he  had 
been  assiduously  learning  French  in  order  to 
understand  and  join  in  the  service.  I  made 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  charming 
Silhouette;  for  I  saw  from  his  nervous  and 
blushing  manner,  that  it  was  too  deep  an 
affair  with  him  to  be  lightly  touched.  I 
ascei’tained  that  although  he  saw  his  adored 
daily,  and  followed  her  weekly  to  church,  he 
had  never  had  courage  to  speak  to  her,  or  to 
address  her  in  any  Avay  whatever. 

My  interest  in  this  absorbing  case  of  silent 
love  deepened  daily.  I  pitied  young  BeAuL 
Supposing,  after  he  had  proceeded  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  avowed  courtship,  his  idol  should 
prove  a  wicked  little  French  coquette,  and 
jilt  him  %  Such  a  presentiment  did  not  want 
foundation.  Although  the  summer  had  ar¬ 
rived — and  warmer,  more  congenial  weather 
I  never  remember — the  Silhouette  disappeared 
entirely  from  behind  the  fairy  curtains. 
During  all  the  cold  Aveather,  Avhen  she 
must  have  shivered  to  sit  there,  she  AA'as 
never  absent  ;  but  iioav,  when  the  windoAV  is 
the  only  endurable  part  of  a  room,  she  is 
utterly  iiiAdsible.  Is  she  skilfully  manoeuvring 
Love’s  delicate,  sensitive  telegraph,  conscious 
that  she  has  secured  her  victim  ;  and  now, 
after  the  manner  of  finished  coquettes,  does 
she  leave  him  to  pine  in  the  throes  of  hopeless 
despair  ?  Or,  doubts  she  the  truth  and  ardency 
of  his  love,  as  expressed  by  his  silent  watchings 
of  her  window,  and  by  his  regular  church- 
goings  ;  and  does  she  disappear  from  his 
longing,  loving  looks  to  lure  him  to  the  overt 
act — a  verbal  declaration  ?  If  the  latter, 
her  tactics  will  fail.  Young  BeAul’s  passion 
is  not  a  mere  flash  of  romance  ;  it  is 
earnest  and  practical.  He  does  not  stand  idly 
gazing,  and  sighing,  and  hoping,  and  despair¬ 
ing.  The  more  he  loves  the  harder  he  Avorks. 
Until  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
speak  to  her  Avith  confidence  as  to  the  future, 
he  vdll  be  silent. 

Here  I  am  probably  asked,  how  could  I 
know  all  this  %  I  answer,  from  substantial 
evidence.  When  one  sees  a  man  rumiing  a 
race,  it  is  certain  that  there  is,  far  or  near,  a 
goal.  Young  Bevil  raced  manfully,  and  the 
Avinning-post  he  kept  in  view  AA^as  matrimony. 
Early  and  late  his  tools  were  audible,  not  only 
to  obtain  capital  in  money,  but  to  proAude 
property  of  his  OAvn  handy-work.  When  I 
first  took  his  lodgings,  they  were  scantily 
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furnished  ;  but  the  rooms  were  rapidly  filled 
up  ;  evidently  not  for  my  use  and  pleasure. 
The  capacious  tea-caddy,  curiously  inlaid  and 
splendidly  mounted,  did  not  signify  much  to 
me  ;  neither  was  I  ever  likely  to  require  the 
Gothic  work-table  that  I  found  one  evening 
slid,  as  if  by  accident,  into  a  recess ;  and 
to  what  earthly  use  could  a  bachelor  in 
lodgings  put  that  frame  on  swivels,  studded 
all  round  with  cribbage-pegs,  that  looked  like 
a  swing-cheval  without  its  glass  %  In  short, 
every  addition  to  the  garniture  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  was  of  the  feminine  gender.  I  looked 
upon  these  novelties  as  so  many  notices  to 
quit ;  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  rooms  were 
being  quietly  prepared  for  a  more  cherished 
occupant.  This  supposition  was  confirmed, 
when,  curiosity  prompting  me  to  examine 
the  work-table,  I  saw,  exquisitely  inlaid 
in  cypher  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  the  word 
“  Manette.” 

All  this  while,  the  Silhouette  remained 
obstinately  invisible.  For  a  few  Sundays  she 
continued  to  go  to  church,  but  so  thickly 
veiled  that  a  sight  of  her  face  was  impossible. 
Still  he  followed  ;  but  refrained  from  speaking. 
The  time  had  not  come.  Fie  would  not  offer 
his  rough  but  honest  hand  while  yet  without 
a  home  to  which  it  could  lead  her. 

Poor  Bevil  had  soon  to  live  on  not  only  in 
silent,  but  in  sightless,  despair ;  the  little 
black  profile  ceased  to  appear  not  only  be¬ 
hind  her  snowy  transparencies,  but  bodily  on 
Sundays.  Prom  this  time  Bevil’s  intelligent, 
but  sad  and  thoughtful  features  struck 
me  with  pity ;  I  could  not  but  see  that 
he  was  staking  his  hopes — his  very  ex¬ 
istence — on  a  cast,  which  might  turn  up  a 
deadly  blank. 

On  one  occasion,  my  hopes  revived  for  him. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  lovely  summer’s 
day.  The  whiteness  of  the  gossamer  curtains 
made  them  dazzle  in  the  sun.  The  figure  in 
black  approached  ;  and  after  a  hesitating 
interval  appeared  in  distinct  outline  close 
behind  the  gauze.  All  this  while,  the  sharp 
cuts  of  Bevil’s  chisel  were  audible  in  busy 
succession  under  me.  The  Silliouette’s  eyes 
only,  appeared  just  above  the  short  curtain, 
darting  a  long,  devouring  gaze  upon  the 
toiler  :  they  were  red  ;  a  handkerchief  was 
pressed  closely  to  her  face.  The  chisel  goes 
on  chipping  away,  without  one  intermission, 
I  would  give  a  quarter’s  stipend  if  Bevil 
would  only  be  idle  for  a  second,  and  look 
up  ;  for  as  the  gazer  strains  her  eyes  upon 
him,  tears  pour  out  of  them,  and  sparkle  in 
the  sun  like  falling  diamonds.  Presently  she 
sinks  into  a  chair,  as  if  overcome  with  grief  ; 
and  disappears.  With  this  anguish,  what¬ 
ever  its  immediate  cause,  I  felt  certain  that 
Bevil  was  connected. 

“  Surely  this  mystery  is  not  impenetrable. 
I  will  unravel  it.”  Accordingly,  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  took  our  opposite  neighbours  out  of  the 
regular  order  of  my  visits,  called,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  woman  who  rented  the  house.  I 


learnt  that  the  girl’s  name  was  Manette.  She 
was  an  orphan  :  her  father,  a  French  teacher, 
had  died  recently  in  a  hospital.  Her  em¬ 
broidery  was  fetched  and  carried  to  and  from 
the  warehouse  by  my  informant’s  husband. 
Her  industry  was  extraordinary,  and  she 
earned  a  comfortable  subsistence.  I  asked  to 
see  her,  but  was  told  she  admitted  no  person 
whatever  into  her  room.  Of  late,  especially, 
she  concealed  her  face,  with  an  apparent  dread 
of  being  recognised  by  strangers. 

My  inquiries,  therefore,  darkened  rather 
than  cleared  up  the  mystery.  As  I  left  the 
house,  I  observed  that  my  landlord  had  been 
watching.  He  looked  wistfully  into  my  face  as 
I  passed  him  on  the  door-step,  and  I  answered 
his  silent  appeal  by  desiring  him  to  follow  me 
to  my  room. 

A  very  short  conversation  proved  that  all 
my  observations  and  deductions  had  been 
correctly  made.  He  owned  everything.  It 
was  painful  to  see  a  fine,  muscular,  hand¬ 
some  man,  suffused  with  the  shame — honest 
shame  though  it  was — trembling  with  the 
weakness  we  only  expect  from  young  im¬ 
pulsive  girls.  I  reasoned  with  him.  I  showed 
him  the  full  risk  he  ran  in  nurturing  so 
l^erfect  an  ideal  out  of  a  mere  image  ;  for  to 
him  Manette  was  nothing  more.  I  pointed 
out  the  utter  uselessness  of  his  self-imposed 
penance.  She  might  be  all  he  thought  her  ; 
she  might  be  everything  the  reverse.  How 
could  he  know  without  some  acquaintance¬ 
ship  '?  It  would  be  madness  to  give  rashly  a 
pledge  of  matrimony  without  some  probation. 

In  the  end  he  promised  to  try  and  see 
Manette  the  following  day ;  and,  descending 
to  his  shop,  worked  away  harder  than  ever. 

Even  now  I  see  Bevil  as,  next  morning  he 
stood  at  the  door  opposite.  His  lips  quiver  ; 
but  his  brow  expresses  a  firm  but  anxious 
purpose.  The  woman  who  admits  him  tells 
him  something  which  surprises  and  disap¬ 
points  him.  Manette,  for  the  first  time  for  a 
month,  has  gone  out. — The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  the  lover  abstained  from  in¬ 
truding  himself.  On  the  Monday  he  had  as 
little  success.  In  the  evening  he  consulted 
me  as  to  what  he  had  better  to.  Should  he 
write  % 

I  advised  him  by  no  means  to  commit  him¬ 
self  ;  and  offered,  if  he  would  wait,  I  would  use 
the  influence  of  my  cloth  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view  for  him.  When  the  morning  came,  Bevil 
desired  to  accompany  me.  He  would,  he  said, 
go  himself ;  but  would  feel  comforted  and 
fortified  by  the  sanction  of  my  presence. 

Accordingly  we  sallied  forth  across  the  road 
at  noon  the  next  morning.  I  would  not  wait 
to  hear  the  answer  of  the  landlady ;  but, 
pushing  by  the  driver  of  a  spring  cart 
that  had  just  stopped  at  the  house,  went 
straight  up  to  Manette’s  door.  Bevil  followed. 
I  knocked  ;  no  answer.  Not  a  sound  within. 
I  knocked  again,  and  quietly  called  her  by 
name.  Utter  silence.  I  then  tried  the  door  ; 
it  yielded,  and  we  entered. 
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The  picture  of  neatness  and  prettiiiess  Avhich 
I  had  drawn  as  existing  behind  those  dainty 
muslin  curtains  was  not  realised.  It  was 
,  indeed  reversed.  The  room  was  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  untenanted.  “Why  you  see, 
Sir,”  said  the  woman  of  the  house  who 
had  ushered  the  carter  up  behind  us,  “  Ma- 
dam’selle  went  away  the  lirst  thing  yesterday 
morning.  She  sold  her  bits  of  things  to  the 
broker  (you  ’ll  have  to  get  the  sofa  bed  out 
o’window,  Mr.  Bracket),  and  never  give  us  no 
notice  in  a  regular  way  (now  mind  the  walls 
with  them  saucepans),  leastways  not  a  week’s; 
but  my  husband  never  went  for  to  charne  her, 
poor  thing,  for  she  paid  as  punctual  as  the 
Monday  morning  cum — allays.” 

“  Has  she  left  her  present  address  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  O  dear  no,  quite  contra-ry.  Says  she  to 
me,  says  she — leastways  as  well  as  I  could 
understand  hei-  Erench  brogue,  and  she  had 
her  han’kerclier  a  kivering  nf  her  face — Mrs. 
Blinkinson,”  says  she,  “  don’t,”  says  she, 
“  answer  no  questions  as  may  be  asked  about 
me.  I  am  a  going,”  says  she,  “to  where  I 
hope  nobody  may  hnd  me  out.”  And  then 
she  pulled  the  street  door  to,  and  I  never  see 
her  more — and  never  shall.” 

I  looked  at  Bevil.  He  was  shivering  as  if 
an  icy  chill  had  struck  to  his  heart.  He 
looked  round  the  room  slowly,  vacantly.  The 
bird  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  its  cage — 
dead.  The  flowers,  no  longer  tended,  were 
drooping.  He  stretched  forth,  his  trembling 
hand,  and,  plucking  a  geranium,  put  it  into 
his  bosom.  He  then  turned,  and,  without 
speaking,  descended  the  stairs.  With  un¬ 
steady  gait  he  entered  his  own  house. 

Eor  more  than  a  week  I  missed  the  sounds 
from  below.  Bevil  had  gone  straight  to  his 
bed-room,  and  had  not  left  it  since.  His 
mother  now,  instead  of  tending  him  with  glue- 
pots,  was  constantly  on  the  stairs  with  broths, 
and  coffee,  and  tea,  and  a  variety  of  other 
sloppy  sustentation  ;  but  her  son  would  par¬ 
take  of  them  but  very  sparingly.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  rouse  him,  and  advised  that,  as  he 
would  not  or  could  not  work,  an  active  search 
after  the  lost  damsel  was  better  than  stolid, 
inactive  grief.  This  roused  him,  and  he 
followed  my  advice. 

Weary  days  and  weary  weeks  v>^ere  spent 
in  the  search.  The  cunning  Silhouette  eluded 
him  as  if  she  had  been  an  Ombre  Chinois. 
Bevil  first  addressed  himself  to  the  shop  for 
which  Manette  had  worked.  The  master 
of  it  said  that  he  never  saw  Manette  but 
once,  and  then  she  came  with  specimens  of  her 
embroidery,  to  get  more.  It  was  so  good  that 
he  had  enqdoyed  her  ever  since,  and  was  both 
surprised  and  chagrined  at  her  sudden  deser¬ 
tion.  He  had,  through  her  landlord,  offered 
her  a  good  salary  to  work  at  his  house,  and 
had  hoped  she  would  accept.  Her  strange 
disappearance  was  therefore  the  more  unac¬ 
countable. 

The  clergyman  of  the  French  church,  when 


Bevil  sought  him,  was  as  surprised  as  her 
lover  at  Manette’s  absence  from  seindce  and 
communion.  In  the  latter  he  said  she  was  a 
regular  and  deeply -impressed  paidaker.  He 
could  give  no  information.  Neither  coidd  the 
officers  of  the  hospital,  where  the  girl’s  father 
had  died  in  the  winter  (of  whom  Bevil  also 
inquired),  give  him  comfort. 

“  There  is  nothing  for  it,”  I  told  him  one 
day,  “  but  time  and  work.” 

He  did  after  a  time  resume  his  Vv^ork,  but 
the  sounds  given  out  from  liis  bench  made  me 
melancholy.  His  tools  were  taken  up,  used 
and  laid  down  with  a  slow,  intermittent 
apathy,  which  showed  that  the  heart  and  the 
hands  did  not  go  together. 

Work,  on  the  contrary,  grew  so  fast  on  my 
hands,  that  I  hardly  had  time  for  sleep.  My 
successor  to  the  curacy  I  had  left  in  South¬ 
wark  was  taken  ill,  and  besides  my  own  duty, 
I  had  volunteered  to  do  a  part  of  his.  This 
occasionally  consisted  in  administering  conso¬ 
lation  and  prayer  to  the  inmates  of  one  of  the 
Borough  hospitals. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  the  female  v/ard, 
I  was  attracted  by  a  few  words  which  fell 
from  the  clinical  lecturer  who  was  addressincf 
a  knot  of  pupils  standing  at  the  bed  on  a  case 
of  tumour  of  the  face.  He  had,  in  fact, 
(warming  with  his  subject),  glided  from  an 
explanation  of  the  operation  which  had  been 
performed  and  of  the  after-treatment,  to  an 
involuntary  eulogiurn  on  the  beauty  of  the 
patient,  which  the  consequences  of  the  disease 
and  its  remedy  tended  to  impair.  I  got  a  peep 
at  the  damsel  between  the  shoulders  of  a 
couple  of  the  shoifest  of  the  listeners,  and 
saw  just  above  the  bedclothes  (which  were 
held  up  with  extreme  rigidity  and  care  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  low'er  part  of  the  face)  a  pair  of  fami¬ 
liar  black  eyes.  They  quite  tlirilled  thi  ough 
me.  The  students  were  dismissed ;  and  I 
overheard  a  sweet  voice  ask  “  if  zat  scar - ” 

“  Don’t  let  it  trouble  you  for  one  instant,” 
said  Dr,  Fleam,  as  he  left  the  bed-side  ;  “  it 
will  liardly  be  visible,  and  in  a  week  you  will 
be  as  well — and  as  pretty — as  ever.” 

I  looked  again.  Those  piercing  black  eyes 
met  mine  point-blank.  There  was  a  sci-eam, 
smothered  by  the  bedclothes — under  which 
the  head  was  instantly  popped. 

But  tliat  was  enough.  I  felt  convinced  that 
Manette  was  found. 

About  a  mouth  from  that  date  there  was 
joy  at  No.  1,  Peppermint  Place.  It  is  No¬ 
vember  :  on  one  side  of  my  fireplace  sit  Bevil 
and  Manette.  Old  Mrs.  Be\dl  has  gradually 
pushed  her  chair  back  to  the  window ;  and 
bit  by  bit  has  nibbled  folds  of  the  cuitain, 
until  she  is  completely  hidden  behind  it  in 
that  comfortable  o  bscurity  in  which  she  alone 
delights.  They  had  assembled  to  hear  a 
lecture  from  me. 

“Personal  vanity,”  I  began  with  all  the 
solemnity  to  be  invoked  in  the  presence  of  a 
pair  of  eyes,  which  sparkled  so  with  joy,  that 
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it  seemed  impossible  for  their  mistress  to 
school  and  temper  them  to  the  occasion — 
“the  vanity  of  mere  personal  comeliness  had 
nearly  wrecked  the  happiness  of  both  of  you. 
Because  yon,  Maiiette,  were  aihicted  with  a 
mere  tumour  that  distorted  for  a  time  that 
which  you  seemed  to  cherish  more  than 
jmur  v/(.irldly  Avelfare — ^your  beauty — ^you  sol  d 
your  worldly  goods  and  deserted  your  home, 
and  means  of  subsistence,  rather  than  the 
deformity^  should  be  seen  by  one  whom  you 
secretly  loved.  Had  you  no  confidence  in 
the  attractions  which  never  fade,  that  you 
depended  solely  upon  those  which,  despite  all 
your  efforts,  will  assuredly  pass  away'?” 

“  Ad>?i,”  said  Manette,  lifting  her  eyelids 
with  a  sort  of  timid  courage,  “  He  loved  me 
only  for  my  face — he  ’ad  nevare  spoken. 
When  he  saw  and  loved  my  face,  it  %vas 
comme  it  faut.  Eh,  Men  !  if  he  ’ad  seen  my 
face  when  it  was  horrib’  disffgui-e,  would  he 
not  have  hate  me  ?  OwiP 

A  pardonable  impulse  threw  Bevil’s  arm 
over  the  back  of  Manette’s  chair,  as  he 
exclaimed — 

“  Oh  !  no,  no.” 

“  You  were,  I  must  say,  both  to  blame. 
Bevil  for  timidity,  and  Manette  for  rashness,” 
I  remarked. 

Manette,  looked  down  on  the  prettiest 
little  toe  in  the  district  of  St.  Barnabas,  as  it 
pointed  itself  to  trace  in  outline  the  pattern 
of  the  hearth-rug,  and  went  into  a  long  expla¬ 
nation  of  her  motives  in  the  most  delicious 
broken  French,  She  was  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  and  the  pain  and  hideous  tumour  in 
her  face  prevented  her  from  working — she 
saw  ruin,  and  nothing  but  ruin  before  her. 
The  day  her  bird  died,  she  felt  so  desolate, 
that  she  determined  to  go  to  a  hospital,  in 
order  to  have  the  operation  performed.  On  re¬ 
covering,  if  she  had  been  much  disfigured,  she 
intended  never  to  see  Bevil  more.  She  had 
not  courage  to  bear  the  disappointment  which 
he  might  have  inflicted,  by  the  altered  senti¬ 
ments  she  anticipated  -  in  her  lover,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  altered  appearance ;  and  she 
preferred  the  certainty  of  trying  to  forget 
him.  If‘  she  were  perfectly  cured,  she  in¬ 
tended  again  to  return  to  her  old  lodging, 
and  by  hard  work  to  regain  her  furniture. 

The  end  of  this,  like  most  other  romances, 
was  niarria2:e.  With  marriage,  as  is  well 
known,  all  mysteries  vanish.  Manette’s  story 
was  this  :  tier  father  was  a  political  refugee 
from  the  storm  of  1848  ;  he  had  been  a 
staunch  Orleanist  Deputy  in  the  French 
Chamber,  and  had  to  fly,  with  his  daughter, 
for  his  life.  In  England  he  taught  his  native 
tongue  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  till  overtaken 
by  illness.  Then  Manette  practised  an  ac¬ 
complishment  she  was  proficient  in,  with  so 
much  success  that  she  supported  her  father 
till  his  death.  She  knew  the  time  would 
come  when  the  family  property  they  possessed 
near  Bordeaux  would  be  restored,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  let  her  situation  be  known. 


especially  to  the  unhappy  family  at  Clare¬ 
mont.  Hence,  she  kept  herself  a  recluse  till 
the  terrible  disappointment  drove  her  to  the 
hospital. 

I  was  not  allowed  the  honour  of  officiating, 
the  minister  of  the  French  Frotestant  Chapel 
having  been  preferred.  Of  course  I  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  another  lodging. 

Nor  did  the  Bevils  stay  long  in  Pepper¬ 
mint  Place.  Their  united  talents  in  the 
decorative  arts  did  not  loijg  remain  liidden. 
They  removed  to  a  fine  house  near  Cavendish 
Square,  and  worked  for  the  first  nobility, 
A  label  in  the  window  tells  you,  that  there 
“  They  speak  French.” 

Passing  the  shop  the  other  day,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  another  name  over  the  door. 
The  owner  of  it  told  me  that  Mr.  Bevil  had 
gone  to  live  in  France,  in  order  to  super¬ 
intend  his  wife’s  estate  on  the  Garonne.  It 
appeared,  then,  that  my  piquant  Silhouette 
had  regained  her  patrimony.  The  next 
holiday  I  get  I  shall  certainly  pay  them  a 
visit. 


BACK  STEEET  CONSEEV ATOPIES. 


In  threading  the  mazes  of  squalor  in  the 
purlieus  of  Whitechapel  or  Seven  Dials  in 
London  ;  in  the  back  settlements  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin  ;  or  the 
“  Avynds  ”  of  the  Cowgate  and  Canongate  ; 
where  every  sense  is  offended ;  where  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  improvement  in  the 
moral,  while  the  jjhysical  condition  off  the 
denizens  is  low  and  comfoitless, — ^the  sight 
of  a  flower  on  a  window-sill  imparts  a  gleam 
of  hope  and  of  respect.  It  redeems  the  sur¬ 
rounding  debasement.  You  feel  that  how¬ 
ever  hard  the  toil  and  poor  the  sustenance 
of  the  cultivator,  the  higher  faculties  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  of  taste  have  not  been  ground 
av/ay. 

The  cockney’s  love  of  the  country  and  of 
what  reminds  him  of  the  fields,  may  continue 
the  subject  of  the  mild  and  simpering  jest  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  of  his 
character.  That  miniature  fence  and  five- 
barred  gate  with  the  road-lamp  suspended 
over  it,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  his 
flower-pots  and  mignonette  box  outside  his 
window,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  so 
much  as  to  descry  good  qualities  from.  Its 
owner  Avill  in  all  probability  be  found  more 
thrifty,  better  conducted,  more  self-reliant, 
and  addicted  to  less  expensive  and  debasing 
pleasures  than  most  of  his  neighbours. 

The  very  difficulty  of  rearing  the  tenderest 
offsprings  of  Nature  in  unwholesome  atmo¬ 
spheres  shows,  where  moderate  success  is 
attained,  a  degree  of  care  and  perseverance, 
unknov/n  to  those  who  have  not  tried  the 
experiment.  We  may  see,  by  dry  leafless 
sticks, — all  that  is  left  of  once  flourishing 
myrtles — by  the  mortal  remains  of  rhododen¬ 
drons,  or  at  best  by  consumptive  geraniums 
struggling  against  darkness,  and  a  “  foul  and 
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filthy  air  how  often  these  experiments  are 
given  up  in  despair,  or  have  languished  from 
ill-success.  One  case  in  particular,  of  this 
sort,  led  to  a  remedy ;  and  to  this  remedy  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  draw  more  parti¬ 
cular  attention  than  it  has  already  attracted  ; 
especially  among  the  humbler  orders. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  surgeon 
living  in  the  densest  part  of  Eastern  London, 
had  converted  a  space  at  the  back  of  his 
house  into  the  semblance  of  a  garden.  Lie 
contrived  banks  of  rock-work,  and  endea¬ 
voured,  in  the  face  of  opposing  influences, 
to  cultivate  flowers  with  all  the  patience 
of  a  Chinese.  His  eflbrts,  however,  were 
constantly  thwarted ;  his  favourite  plants 
would  sicken  and  die,  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
vigilance  and  care.  Much  as  he  loved  flowers, 
he  was  doomed  to  endless  vexation  and  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  for  every  sort  of  ingenious 
shelter  was  adopted,  in  vain. 

On  returning  home  from  a  botanical  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  summer  of  1829,  he  buried  the  chry¬ 
salis  of  a  moth  in  some  mould  contained  in  a 
glass  bottle,  and  covered  the  bottle  with  a  lid 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insect  when 
developed.  “  In  watching  the  bottle  from 
day  to  day,”  he  says,  “  I  observed  that  the 
moisture  which  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
arose  from  the  mould,  became  condensed  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  glass,  and  returned 
whence  it  came,  thus  keeping  the  mould 
always  in  the  same  degree  of  humidity. 
About  a  week  prior  to  the  first  change  of  the 
insect,  a  seedling  fern  and  a  grass  made  their 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  I 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  circumstance 
of  one  of  that  very  tribe  of  plants,  which  I 
had  for  years  fruitlessly  attempted  to  cutivate, 
coming  up  spontaneously  in  such  a  situation  ; 
and  asked  myself  seriously  what  were  the 
conditions  for  its  growth.”*  Eeflecting  upon 
the  matter,  he  found  that  while  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  existence  of  plants  were  fully 
realised,  all  prejudicial  influences  were  effec¬ 
tually  excluded.  The  fern  and  grass  flourished  ; 
he  now  tested  the  value  of  the  discovery  in 
various  ways,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Every  window  of  his  house  soon  had 
its  occupant ;  here  a  tasteful  case  filled  with 
flowers  of  various  hue  ;  there,  another  with 
graceful  ferns  and  diminutive  palms  ;  in  one 
place  some  peat  of  difficult  growth,  favoured 
with  special  protective  covering,  and  here  and 
there,  quaint-looking  bottles  with  quainter 
occupants  of  the  aloe  and  cactus  tribe. 

A  view  of  dead  walls  and  unsightly  speci¬ 
mens  of  domestic  ainhitecture,  from  one  of 
the  back  windows,  was  soon  excluded,  and  the 
eye  and  taste  were  gratified  by  the  ruins  of  a 
miniature  ivy-clad  abbey,  around  whose  walls 
the  ferns  and  wild  flowers  grew  in  rich  pro¬ 
fusion.  The  highest  attainable  “  ground  ” — 
the  roof  of  the  house — was  made  available  for 
an  Alpine  case,  where  the  plants  lived  on  in 

*  “  On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  closely-glazed  Cases." 
By  H.  B.  Ward.  Van  Voorst. 


the  delusion  that  they  were  still  enjoying 
their  native  mountain  air.  The  rock-work 
already  noticed  soon  received  a  glass  invest¬ 
ment,  and  a  closed  case  on  a  larger  scale  made 
its  appearance,  its  dimensions  being  increased 
at  intervals,  until  nearly  the  whole  space 
behind  the  house  was  enclosed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  smoke-evolvmg  sugar-houses  and 
factories,  one  might  enjoy  the  luxuriance  and 
seclusion  of  a  tropical  jungle.  The  success  of 
the  plan  was  now  triumphantly  demonstrated. 
The  only  wonder  was,  that  some  observing 
naturalist  should  not  sooner  have  hit  upon  a 
method,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  plants  des¬ 
tined  to  grow  in  crowded  tovms.  Mr.  Ward 
himself  honestly  admits,  that  but  for  the  inci¬ 
dent  narrated  above,  the  suggestion  might 
never  have  occurred  to  him.  “  The  simple 
circumstance,”  he  adds,  “which  set  me  to 
work,  must  have  been  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  horticulturists  thousands  of  times,  but  has 
passed  unheeded,  in  consequence  of  their  dis¬ 
used  closed  frames  being  filled  up  with  weeds 
instead  of  cucumbers  and  melons  ;  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  confess,  that  if  some  groundsel 
or  chickweed  had  sprung  up  in  my  bottle 
instead  of  the  fern,  it  would  have  made  no 
impression  on  me.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  those  miniature  con¬ 
servatories  occasionally  displayed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  middle-class  dwellings,  known  as 
“  Ward’s  cases.” 

The  most  fanciful  notions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  the  construction  and  mode 
of  action  of  these  cases, — some  supposing  that 
they  were  air-tight,  or  hermetically  sealed; 
others,  that  plants  enjoyed  in  them  a  perennial 
blossom  ;  and  one  intelligent  lady  fancied  that 
if  budding  flowers  were  placed  in  them,  theiv 
further  development  would  be  arrested,  and 
they  would  remain  in  bud  for  ever.  Possibly, 
too,  our  fair  friend  might  regret  that  some 
such  bloom-preserving  medium  could  not  be 
devised  for  frail  mortality.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  and 
mode  of  construction  of  these  cases.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  a  zinc  case,  or 
wooden  box,  japanned  or  tarred  within,  with 
an  aperture  in  the  bottom  for  drainage  of 
superfluous  water.  Supposing  the  case  to  be 
six  inches  deep,  we  fill  it  for  an  inch  or  two 
with  pieces  of  brick  or  stone  ;  over  this  place 
the  mould,  and  then,  if  we  please,  any  tasteful 
arrangement  of  rock-work  on  the  surface. 
The  plants,  whether  bulbs,  flowering  plants, 
or  ferns,  are  now  inserted,  and  over  the  whole 
a  closely-fitrting  bell-glass,  or  glazed  framework 
of  varied  form,  is  accurately  placed.  The  only 
material  novelty,  in  fact,  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  consists  in  the  presence  of  the  glasc 
covering.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  vital  stimulus,  light.  Again,  it 
the  case  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
a  day  or  two,  either  outside  the  window,  or 
against  it  within  the  room,  we  shall  discover 
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another  beneficial  effect  of  the  glass  in  ex¬ 
cluding  the  quantity  of  sooty  particles  depo¬ 
sited  on  its  surface,  which  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  on  the  leaves,  and  interfered  with 
the  process  of  respiration  for  which  they  are 
specially  designed.  We  shall  also  observe  that 
the  glass  is  covered  within,  on  the  colder  side, 
with  globules  of  moisture,  and  these  tell  us  of 
!  another  beneficial  influence  which  it  exerts. 
One  difficulty  experienced  in  growing  plants 
in  London  under  the  old  merhod,  consisted  in 
the  dry  character  of  the  atmosphere  of  towns, 

!  compared  with  tliat  of  the  country,  and  the 
I  consequent  trouble  in  keeping  plants  suffi- 
I  ciently  watered.  If  the  mould  be  well  satu- 
j  rated  with  water,  this  will  rise  in  vapour,  the 
i  escape  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  glass. 

!  It  consequently  becomes  condensed  on  its 
!  cold  surface,  streams  down  the  side,  and  thus 
j  alternatel}'-  rises  and  falls,  little  or  no  escape 
!  taking  place,  and  many  months,  or  even  years, 
i  elapsing  before  a  fresh  supply  is  required. 

I  Again,  the  glass  covering,  though  so  closely 
I  fitted  as  to  exclude  soot  and  dust,  and  prevent 
I  the  escape  of  the  watery  vapour,  is  not  in- 
I  tended  to  be  air-tight  or  hermetically  sealed. 
If  it  were,  the  glass  would  be  broken  by  the 
first  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  air  con¬ 
tained  within,  which  takes  place  with  every 
rise  and  fall  of  temperature,  and  by  which,  to 
some  extent,  the  change  of  atmosphere  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  is  effected, 
j  This  is  further  ensured  by  the  operation  of  a 
I  law,  by  which  the  intermixture  of  different 
j  gases  is  provided  for.  In  order  to  understand 
I  this,  we  must  know  something  of  the  life  of  a 
{  plant.  In  its  process  of  respiration,  as  in 
;  that  of  man,  one  kind  of  gas  is  emitted,  and 

I  another  inhaled.  The  gas  given  out  differs 

i  in  weight  and  other  qualities  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air  ;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  law 
known  among  chemists  as  the  ‘‘  diffusion 
law,”  it  finds  its  way  out  between  the  glass 
and  the  case  ;  the  external  air,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  effects  an  entrance,  and  this  interchange 
continues  until  an  intimate  blending  of  the 
two  is  effected.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  ex¬ 
haled  by  man  is  incapable  of  sustaining  life  ; 
and,  being  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  it 
would,  but  for  this  law,  accumulate  in  rooms 
and  on  the  surface  of  the* earth,  and  produce 
the  most  destructive  results.  In  obedience  to 
this,  however,  as  soon  as  given  out,  it  begins 
to  ascend  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravity, 
and  soon  becomes  lost  in  surrounding  space. 
Such  are  some  of  the  unseen  processes  going 
on  around  ns,  and  thus  marvellous  are  the 
silent  workings  of  Nature  !  Another  impor¬ 
tant  influence  exercised  by  the  glass  consists 
in  keeping  the  plants  in  a  perfectly  tranquil 
atmosphere,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  bear 
much  greater  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  than 
they  could  do  if  exposed  to  currents  or  ev^en 
the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  air,  protecting 
from  the  injurious  effect  of  these  the  full¬ 
blown  flower,  and  preserving  it  fresh  and 
perfect  niucli  longer  than  when  it  is  exposed. 


Even  cut  flowers  placed  in  a  vase  ccmtaining 
water  will  last  much  longer  if  protected  by  a 
bell-glass.  In  short,  we  isolate  our  plants, 
place  them  as  it  were  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  all  noxious  influences  are  excluded,  and 
they  are  furnished  with  ever^ffhing  necessary 
for  their  life  and  growth. 

The  various  modifications  in  the  form  and 
contents  of  the  case  are  mere  matters  of  taste. 
Its  applications  are  various.  It  affords  every 
inhabitant  of  the  town  the  opportunity,  at 
comj)aratively  trifling  expense  and  trouble,  ol 
enjoying,  on  a  limited  scale,  the  beauties  ot 
nature.  Instead  of  the  wearying  view  of  walls 
and  houses,  he  may,  at  one  of  his  windows, 
have  an  elegantly  constructed  case,  filled  with 
fairy  roses,  fuchsias,  heaths,  &c.,  or  with  the 
gi-aceful  forms  of  ferns,  and  dwarf  palms, 
delighting  by  their  delicate  tracery  and  varied 
tints.  Or,  if  means  permit,  a  case  of  larger 
magnitude  may  be  built  out  from  a  study  or 
breakfast-room,  and  a  model  of  some  old  ruin 
be  erected,  or  broken  rock-work,  with  a 
fountain-basin  in  the  centre,  and  plants 
dispersed  around.  Another  advantage  offered 
by  this  plan  is,  that  if  the  cases  are  kept  in 
the  ordinary  sitting-room  which  has  a  fire  in 
it  daily  during  the  colder  period  of  the  year, 
the  denizens  of  a  warmer  clime  will  grow 
therein  with  perfect  luxuriance,  delighting  us 
with  their  verdure  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  the 
bosom  of  mother-earth  closed  up  by  frost, 
reminding  us  of  a  brighter  and  more  genial 
season.  To  all  who  preserve  a  healthful  and 
natural  feeling,  the  “  Ward  Case  ”  will  afford 
varied  and  continual  pleasure,  reminding  them 
of  vegetation  of  larger  growth,  and  of  scenery 
more  expanded  and  majestic.  Constant  gra¬ 
tification,  too,  is  afforded  by  watching  the 
growth  of  plants,  especially  of  the  ferns,  which 
exhibit  fresh  beauties  at  every  stage  of  their 
development  ;  whilst  amid  the  hurry  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  anxieties  of  life,  even  a  momen¬ 
tary  glance  at  these  humble  members  of 
creation  thus  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  their 
existence,  cannot  fail  of  imparting  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  troubled  spirit. 

To  the  sick  room  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted,  and  their  office  here  is  indeed  that 
of  ‘‘ministering  angels.”  We  know  of  no 
present  so  cheering  and  acceptable  to  the 
wasted  sufferer  as  flowers.  We  have  seen  the 
victim  of  disease,  worn  out  by  pain,  and 
almost  dead  to  external  impressions,  suddenly 
revive  at  their  appearance,  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  lig]it  up  as  these  friends  of  childhood 
were  again  welcomed.  But  the  loveliest 
flowers  are,  at  times,  objectionable  from  their 
exhalations  ;  when  cut,  too,  they  are  but  short¬ 
lived,  and  in  severe  seasons  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  a  constant  supply.  None 
of  these  objections  can  apply  to  the  closed 
case,  for  when  the  plants  are  once  inserted, 
they  require  little  or  no  attention,  the  perfume, 
if  there  be  any,  is  confined,  and  many  pre¬ 
serve  their  fresliness  in  the  coldest  seasons. 


-  —  . . . . . , 
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The  “miniature  conservatory”  is  ever  a 
cheerful  companion,  assisting  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  attendant  where  a  cure  may  be  hoped 
for,  and  where  it  is  hojDeless,  serving  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  gloom  that  too  often  is  needlessly 
spread  over  the  chamber  of  sickness  and 
death.  To  the  unfortunate  sufferer  from  the 
country,  whom  hard  fate  compels  to  end  his 
days  hi  the  close  town,  the  ever  fresh  verdure 
may  recall  the  village-green  on  which  he  was 
wont  to  sport  as  a  child,  and  bring  vividly 
before  him  the  green  fields  and  happy  vales 
of  earlier  years  ;  and  if  separated  from  those 
who  are  dear  to  him,  he  will  at  least  have 
some  humble  friends  near,  who  will  smile 
brightly  at  the  last  ! 

The  presence  of  flowers  at  the  poor  man’s 
door,  and  other  indications  of  a  love  for 
nature,  invariably  bespeak  industry  and 
sobriety.  “  When  we  see  a  plot,”  observes 
an  eminent  writer,  “  set  apart  for  a  rose-bush, 
and  a  gilliflower,  and  a  carnation,  it  is  enough 
for  us  ;  if  the  jasmine  and  the  honeysuckle 
embower  the  porch  without,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  a  potato  and  a  cabbage  within  ; 
if  there  be  not  plenty  there,  there  at  least  is 
no  want ;  if  not  happiness,  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  in  this  world — content.”  Those 
who  are  interested  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor  would  do  well  to  encourage  such 
taste.  In  one  of  the  most  crowded  districts 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  some 
money  was  contributed  three  or  four  years 
since,  and  applied  in  the  purchase  of  several 
of  the  closed  cases.  These  were  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  some  of  the  better  class  of  poor, 
who  not  only  derived  the  greatest  delight 
from  them,  but  made  profitable  use  of  them 
in  the  rearing  paid  subsequent  sale  of  plants, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  salad  for  domestic  use. 
A  case,  constructed  of  the  cheapest  materials, 
would  cost  but  a  few  shillings,  and  a  poor 
man,  to  view  the  matter  in  a  purely  utilitarian 
spirit,  could  not  make  a  better  investment  of 
his  mone3^  That  the  lower  classes  are  fre¬ 
quently  inbued  with  a  keen  love  for  the 
objects  of  nature,  .‘vnd  experience  the  purest 
pleasure  in  their  cultivation,  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ward,  by  an  artisan  of  Bristol.  “  I  have,  with 
great  pleasure  and  with  greater  profit,  read 
your  work  on  plants  in  closed  cases,  and  have 
now  outside  my  sitting-room  window  a  Lilli¬ 
putian  landscape  (entirely  through  reading 
that  work),  obtained  by  enclosing  a  space 
with  glass.  In  this  case,  which  has  no  sun 
upon  it  until  near  two  p.  in.,  and  graduahy 
coming  on  later  until  it  will  not  be  visited  for 
near  two  months  by  that  luminary,  I  have  a 
variety  of  ferns,  wnod,  sorrel,  &c.,  and  many 
other  wild  plants,  which  many  persons  here 
very  much  admire,  wondering  how*  I  could 
keep  them  alive  without  air.  At  the  back  of 
my  premises,  and  close  to  my  cases,  are  some 
blacksmiths’  forges,  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke 
pouring  from  a  bake-house  chimney.  I  am 


quite  certain  that  if  I  admitted  the  air  of  the 
yard,  my  present  greenhouse  would  soon 
become  a  black-house.  If  at  any  time  my 
services  will  be  of  use  to  you,  they  will  be 
most  readily  at  your  command,  having  been 
from  a  boy  exceedingly  fond  of  growing  any¬ 
thing  in  the  earth  ;  for  I  well  recollect  when 
a  row  of  chick-weed  against  a  wall  was  to  me 
as  great  a  delight,  as  a  new  fuchsia  or  a  purple 
’sturtium  would  be  to  an  amateur  of  the 
present  day,  and  when,  after  having  sown 
some  barley  in  a  space  of  eighteen  feet  by  ten 
feet,  I  had  a  bed  of  beautiful  green,  I  thought 
I  was  a  wonderful  gardener.  I  still  delight 
in  these  things,  and  I  must  say  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  a  great  enjoyment  I  now 
possess,  for  when  I  come  in  tired  with  busi¬ 
ness,  and  fatigued  perhaps  in  body  and  mind, 
there ’s  my  little  greenhouse  looks  so  refresh¬ 
ing,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  its  influence 
soothing  my  mind,  and  it  rewards  me  for  all 
the  trouble  I  may  have  taken  with  it.” 

We  have  yet  to  glance  at  another  and  most 
important  application  of  the  Ward  case — in 
the  transport  of  plants  from  one  country  to 
another.  Formerly,  they  were  closely  packed 
in  cases,  and  either  deprived  of  light,  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  salt  spray,  and  drying,  destructive 
wind ;  and,  partly  from  these  causes,  partly 
from  inadequate  supply  of  fresh  water,  they 
died  in  their  transit  by  hundreds,  but  few 
surviving  a  very  long  voyage.  Now,  a  genial 
home  is  fuinished  for  them  on  the  ocean,  and 
from  their  snug  retreat,  they 

“Peep  through  their  polish’d  foliage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  feai’.” 

The  cases  used  for  pui’poses  of  conveyance 
on  ship-board  are  of  stouter  material,  the 
glass  protected  by  wire-work,  and  they  are 
lashed  securely  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel. 
The  protective  glass  covering  admits  the 
light,  wards  off  wind  and  spray,  and  retains 
the  moisture.  This  mode  of  conveyance  has 
now  quite  superseded  the  old  one  ;  many  of 
the  rarest  palms  and  ferns  in  the  magnificent 
collection  at  Kew  have  been  brought  over  in 
this  way,  and  every  horticulturist  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  value.  Mr.  Fortune,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  “  Wanderings  in  China,” 
gives  a  relative  estimate  of  the  old  and  new 
methods.  Lender  the  old  method,  according 
to  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  in 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,”  only  one  plant  in  a  thousand 
survived  the  passage  to  England.  Mr.  For¬ 
tune  brought  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
plants  in  some  closed  cases,  and  of  these  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  were  landed  in  England, 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  One  illustration 
being  as  good  as  a  thousand,,  we  give  the 
following  very  pertinent  one,  of  the  in¬ 
calculable  benefits  conferred  by  this  plan  in 
the  introduction  of  useful  plants  into  countries 
where  they  v/ere  previously  unknown.  When 
Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  left  England 
for  the  Navigator  Islands,  in  1839,  he  took 
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with  him  in  one  of  the  glazed  cases,  among 
other  plants,  a  species  of  banana.  This 
reached  Upolu,  one  of  the  group,  in  a  healthy 
condition,  was  transplanted,  and,  in  May, 
1840,  bore  a  line  cluster  of  fruit  exceeding 
three  hundred  in  number,  and  weighing 
nearly  a  hundredweight.  The  parent  plant 
then  died,  leaving  b^ind  more  than  thirty 
young  ones,  which  were  distributed  to  various 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  multiplied  in  .the 
same  ratio.  To  “  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  introduction  of  this  plant,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  great  quantity  of  nutritious  food 
furnished  by  the  banana.  Humboldt  says, 
that  he  was  never  wearied  with  astonishment 
at  the  smallness  of  the  portion  of  soil  which, 
in  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  would 
yield  sustenance  to  a  family  for  a  year,  and 
that  the  same  extent  of  ground  which,  in 
wheat,  would  maintain  only  two  persons, 
would  yield  sustenance,  under  the  banana, 
to  fifty.” 

Whilst  large  prizes  are  annually  awarded 
to  new  pansies,  tulips,  and  other  ephemeral 
monstrosities  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  miniature  conservatory  ”  has, 
we  believe,  received  no  testimonial  whatever 
of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  horticulture 
from  those  who  have  been  most  benefited  by 
the  invention.  He  reaps  his  reward,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  good  he  has 
done  in  his  generation,”  and  in  the  feeling 
that,  in  the  homes  of  many,  his  name,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ferns  and  flowers,  has  become  a 
“  Household  Word.” 


CHIPS. 


“  STKEETOGRAPIIY.” 

Though  we  English  flatter  ourseives  that 
those  systems  of  general  and  social  polity — 
which  we  are  pleased  to  term  the  British 
Constitution — give  to  existence  more  security 
and  liberty  than  is  ensured  to  our  Continental 
brethren  ;  yet  in  the  smaller  arrangements 
for  public  convenience  we  are,  compared  with 
them,  barbarians.  The  details  of  municipal 
management  in  France,  for  example,  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  English  towns’-people  by  those  knots 
of  well-fed  wisdom  Corporations.  In  France 
it  is  always  possible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his 
way  to  any  street  ;  and  to  know  its  name 
when  he  is  in  it  ;  in  England,  imj^ossible. 
In  Paris,  the  dullest  Dutchman  or  most 
opium-soddened  Turk  never  need  lose  his  way 
in  an  intricate  neighbourhood,  because  labels 
tell  him,  in  large  and  legible  letters  at  the 
corner  of  each  street,  those  he  wants  ;  but 
set  down  the  cleverest  country  gentleman  in 
any  one  part  of  London,  to  find  his  way  to  any 
other  part  of  it  with  the  best  map  to  be  got, 
and  he  will  be  only  able  to  rind  it  in  a  cab ; 
for  those  who  have  the  ordering  of  these 
things  ill  certain  districts  of  the  Metropolis, 
believing  that  the  names  of  streets  ought  to 


be  known  by  the  world  at  large  by  instinct, 
take  little  care  about  getting  them  written  up. 

The  other  day  a  gentleman  of  Coblentz,  by 
dint  of  several  cabs  and  endless  enquiries, 
found  out  at  last  the  residence  of  a  young 
baronet  to  whom  he  was  accredited,  near  Port- 
man  Square.  He  was  unusually  methodical 
about  trifles,  even  for  a  German,  and  had 
taken  very  good  care  to  note  down  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  tem¬ 
porary  lodging.  The  baronet,  when  he  was 
taking  leave,  naturally  enquired  where  he 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  the  j 
visit  ?  The  German  produced  his  pocket-book, 
and  gravely  read  from  it,  “  Number  nine. 
Stick-no-bill- Street.”  “  Stick  no  bills  ”  being 
the  only  words  he  could  find  written  up  against 
the  houses,  he  of  course,  adopted  them,  as  his 
proper  address. — A  similar  mistake  is  re¬ 
corded  of  an  American,  from  Fourth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  He  too  Avas  in  search  of  the 
address  on  a  letter  of  introduction  ;  and,  when 
he  got  into  the  street,  actually  disbelieved  the 
information  given  to  him,  that  he  had  arrived 
at  his  proper  destination.  “  Don’t  I  see,”  he 
said,  looking  up  at  the  corner,  “  that  this  is 
F.  P.  Sixteen-feet  Street  1  ” — and  returned  to 
liis  hotel  without  delivering  his  letter. 

The  rustiest  select  vestryman  of  the  old- 
school  is  unable  to  deny  that  the  name  of 
every  street  ought — for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabiting,  but  more  especially  for  that  of 
th  e  visiting-public — to  be  distinctly  and  legibly 
inscribed  at  the  corners  of  every  street  in 
Great  Britain ;  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
visions,  and  not  some  twenty  feet  high,  to  be 
obscured  by  the  friezes  of  shop-fronts  and  the 
balconies  of  private  houses.  This  very  neces¬ 
sary  job  should  be  snatched  from  the  neglect 
of  the  various  parochial  oflicers,  and  put  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ; 
together  with  several  other  small  reforms,  by 
a  very  great  deal  too  numerous  for  the  limits 
of  a  “  Chip.” 

We  will  not  dismiss  this  suggestion  without 
pointing  out  that  in  every  improvement  in 
Streetography  (Like  Bentham,  we  coin  as  we 
require,  and  defy  the  Dictionary)  some  variety 
in  the  names  of  our  public  ways  would  be  very 
advantageous.  As  the  sponsors  of  old  streets 
have  exhausted  all  the  Charles’s,  George’s, 
Mary’s,  and  other  common-place  nomencla¬ 
tures,  the  respectability  of  streets  in  progress 
(and  they  are  legion)  might  not  be  damaged 
by  being  designated  by  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  benefactors  of  our  race — our  eminent  in¬ 
ventors,  divines,  poets,  and  a^  ists.  But  while 
the  naming  of  thoroughfares  s  left  to  mdi- 
vidual  caprice,  the  inestimable  confusion  of 
metropolitan  topography  will  cdntinue  to 
be  worse  and  worse  confounded.  Already, 
according  to  the  “  London  Directory,”  there  are 
streets,  squares,  terraces,  and  groves,  which  are 
honoured  with  the  names  of  “  Victoria”  or 
“  Albert  ”  in  twenty-five  instances.  Thirty- 
four  London  thoroughfares  bear  the  title  of 
York,  and  twenty-three  that  of  Gloucester  ; 
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of  Wellington  “  Places”  alone,  there  are  ten  ; 
besides  several  Wellington  Streets  and  Squares. 
Eoyalty  spreads  its  titles  over  miles  and 
miles :  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
King  Streets,  twenty-seven  Queen  Streets, 
twenty-two  Prince’s  Streets,  and  seventeen 
Duke  Streets  ;  not  to  mention  Courts,  Alle3^s, 
Terraces,  and  brick-and-mortar  “  Groves  ” 
innumerable,  with  one  or  other  of  these  desig¬ 
nations.  The  list  is  to  be  swollen  to  an  end¬ 
less  confusion ;  and  without  some  improved 
system  of  “  Streetography,”  it  Avill  soon  be  as 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  a  Londoner 
in  London,  as  it  is  to  trace  a  fly  through  the 
tangled  intricacies  of  a  spider’s  web. 


LAND  HO  !— PORT  JACKSON. 

An  esteemed  Contributor  has  laid  open  a 
page  of  his  travelling  note-bote,  to  allow  us 
to  extract  the  following  graphic  “  Chip  ”  : — 

“  Land  ho  !  ”  cried  the  look-out.  Blessed 
sound  to  the  weary  landsman ! — a  sound  asso¬ 
ciated  with  liberty  and  society,  a  walk  on 
turf,  a  dinner  of  fresh  meat  and  green  vege¬ 
tables,  clear  Avater  to  drink,  and  something  to 
do.  The  dark  line  in  the  horizon  AV'as  Terra 
Australis,  the  land  of  my  dreams.  As  we  ap- 
roached  more  near,  I  was  not  greeted,  as 
had  hoped,  by  sloping  shores  of  yellow 
sands,  or  hills  covered  AAuth  green  pasture,  or 
clad  with  the  bright-coloured  forests  of 
southern  climes  ;  but  far  aboA^e  us  towered  an 
iron-bound  coast,  dark,  desolate,  barren,  pre¬ 
cipitous,  against  Avhich  the  long  rolling  swell 
of  the  Pacific  broke  Avith  a  dull  disheartening 
sound. 

No  Avonder  that  the  first  discoA^erers,  who 
coasted  along  its  shores  in  the  midst  of  wintry 
tempests,  abandoned  it,  after  little  investiga¬ 
tion,  as  an  uninhabitable  land,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  demons,  aaLoso  voices  they  fancied 
they  heard  in  the  wailing  of  the  wind  among 
the  inaccessible  cliffs. 

But  soon  a  pilot  boarded  from  a  stout  Avliale- 
boat,  rowed  by  a  dozen  New  Zealanders.  He 
reached  the  rocks  Avhich,  divided  by  a  narrow 
cleft,  or  canal,  and  towering  above  the  coast 
line,  are  the  sailors’  landmark,  known  as 
Sydney  Heads, — the  cleft  that  Captain  Cook 
overlooked,  considering  it  a  mere  boat  harbour. 
Steering  under  easy  sail  through  this  narrow 
channel,  the  scene  changed,  “  as  by  stroke  of 
an  enchanter’s  Avand,”  and  Port  Jackson  lay 
before  us,  stretching  for  miles  like  a  broad 
silent  river,  studded  with  shrub-covered 
islands  ;  on  eh‘ier  hand  of  the  shores,  the 
gardens  and  pieasure-grounds  of  villas  and 
villages  descended  to  the  water’s  edge  ; 
pleasure-boats  of  every  variety  of  build  and 
size,  wherries  and  canoes,  cutters,  schooners, 
and  Indians,  glided  about,  gay  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  laden  Avith  joyous  parties,  zig¬ 
zagged  around  like  a  nautical  masquerade. 
Every  moment  we  pjissed  some  tall  merchant- 
ship  at  anchor, — for  in  this  land-locked  lake  all 
the  navies  of  the  world  might  anchor  safely. 


[Conducted  by 


It  was  Sunday  evening,-  and  the  church 
bells  clanged  SAveetly  across  the  vnters, 
mingling  in  harmonious  discord  with  the 
distant  sounds  of  profane  music  from  the 
pleasure  parties.  On  Ave  sailed,  until  Ave 
reached  the  narroAv  peninsula  Avhere,  fifty 
years  previously,  trees  greAv  and  savages 
dAvelt,  and  whei’e  now  stands  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities  in  the  Avorld, — there,  in  deep 
water,  close  along  shore  at  Cambell’s  wharf, 
we  moored. 

In  the  buildings  there  Avas  nothing  to 
denote  a  foreign  city,  unless  it  were  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  green  jalouses,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  irregularity  in  principal  streets, — 
a  wooden  or  brick  cottage  next  to  a  lofty 
plate-glass  fronted  shop  in  true  Eegent  Street 
style.  There  Avere  no  beggai’S,  and  no  half- 
starved  wretches  among  the  working-classes. 
In  strolling  early  in  the  morning  through  the 
streets  where  the  Avorking-classes  lAe,  the 
smell  and  sound  of  meat  frizzling  for  break¬ 
fast  Avas  almost  uniA'ersal. 

One  day,  while  strolling  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  toAvn,  above  a  cloud  of  dust,  I  saw  ap¬ 
proaching  a  huge  lumbering  mass,  like  a 
moving  ha^^stack,  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
and  I  heard  the  creaking  of  Avheels  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  volley  of  strange  oaths  accom¬ 
panied  the  sharp  cracking  of  a  whip ;  presently 
the  horns  of  a  pair  of  monstrous  bullocks  ap¬ 
peared,  straining  solemnly  at  their  yokes ; 
then  another  and  another  followed,  until  I 
counted  five  pair  of  elephantine  beasts,  draw¬ 
ing  a  rude  cart,  composed  of  tAvo  high  wheels 
and  a  platform  without  sides,  upon  which  Avas 
packed  and  piled  bales  of  wool  full  fourteen 
feet  in  height..  Close  to  the  near  wheel 
stalked  the  driver,  a  tali,  broad-shouldered, 
sunburnt,  care-worn  man,  Avith  long  shaggy 
hair  falling  from  beneath  a  sugar-loaf  shaped 
grass  hat,  and  a  month’s  beard  on  his  dusty 
chin  ;  dressed  in  half-boots,  coarse,  short, 
fustian  trousers,  a  red  silk  handkerchief  round 
his  waist,  and  a  dark  blue  cotton  shirt,  with 
the  sleeves  rolled  right  up  to  the  shoulders 
ot  his  broAvn-red,  braAViiy,  hairy  arms.  In 
his  hands  he  carried  a  Avhip,  at  least  tAventy 
feet  long,  with  the  thong  of  which,  Avith  per¬ 
fect  ease,  he  eveiy  noAV  and  then  laid  into  his 
leaders,  accompanjfing  each  stroke  with  a 
tremendous  oath. 

A  little  mean  looking  man,  shabbily  dressed 
in  something  of  the  same  costume,  trotted 
humbly  along  on  the  ofl-side.  Three  huge 
ferocious  dogs  were  chained  under  the  axle  of 
the  dray.  This  Avas  a  load  of  the  golden  fleece 
of  Australia,  and  its  guardians  the  bullock 
driver  and  bullock  watchman.  The  dust,  the 
creaking  of  the  AA’lieels,  and  the  ejaculation  of 
the  driver  had  scarcely  melted  aAvay,  Avhen 
up  dashed  a  party  of  horsemen  splendidH 
mounted  and  sunburnt,  but  less  coarse  and 
worn  in  features  than  the  bullock  drivei’, 
with  long  beards  and  moustaches  and  long 
flowing  hair,  some  in  old  shooting  jackets, 
some  in  coloured  woollen  shirts,  almost  all  in 
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patched  fustian  trousers  ;  one,  the  youngest, 
had  a  pair  of  white  trousers,  very  smart, 
tucked  into  a  pair  of  long  boots — he  was  the 
dandy,  I  presume  ;  some  smoked  short  ])ipes  ; 
all  were  in  the  highest  and  most  uproarious 
spirits.  Their  costume  would  have  been  dear 
in  Holywell  Street  at  twenty  shillings,  and 
their  horses  cheap  at  Tattersall’s  at  one 
hundred  pounds.  These  were  a  party  of 
gentlemen  squatters  coming  down  after  a  year 
or  two  in  the  bush,  to  transact  business  and 
refresh  in  the  great  city  of  Australia. 


DEATH  IN  THE  TEAPOT. 

By  the  help  of  ]\Ir.  Slivers,  we  were  enabled 
in  a  recent  number  to  expose  to  an  injured 
public  some  of  the  ingredients  of  metropolitan 
milk — “  London  Genuine  particular.”  A  cor¬ 
respondent  now  makes  a  further  revelation  of 
how  our  tea-pots  are  defiled  when  it  is  inno¬ 
cently  supposed  that  a  pure  beverage  is  in 
course  of  concoction.' 

“  A  short  time  since,”  he  says,  “  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  chemist  in  Manchester,  was  applied 
to  for  a  quantity  of  French  chalk,  a  species 
of  talc,  in  fine  powder  ;  the  party  who  pur¬ 
chased  it,  used  regularly  several  pounds  a 
week  ;  not  being  an  article  of  usual  sale  in 
such  quantity,  our  friend  became  curious  to 
know  to  what  use  it  could  be  applied ;  on 
asking  the  wholesale  dealer  who  supplied 
him,  he  stated  his  belief,  that  it  was  used  in 
^facing  ’  tea  (the  last  process  of  converting- 
black  tea  into  green),  and  that  within  the  last 
month  or  two,  he  had  sold  in  Manchester 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  it.  Our 
friend  the  chemist  then  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  result  ]3roved  that  a  great 
deal,  if  not  all  the  common  green  tea  used  in 
this  country  is  coloured  artificially.  The  very 
first  experiment  demonstrated  fraud.  The 
plan  adopted  was  as  follows: — A  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  green  tea  at  five  shillings  a  pound, 
were  placed  on  a  small  sieve,  and  held  under 
a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water  flowing  from  a 
tap  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes. 
The  tea  quickly  changed  its  colour  from 
green  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  upon  drying  with 
a  very  gentle  heat  gradually  assumed  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  black  tea.  On  making 
a  minute  microscopic  examination  of  the 
colouring  matter  washed  from  the  leaf,  and 
which  was  caught  in  a  vessel  below,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  composed  of  three  substances, 
particles  of  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The 
blue  was  proved  to  be  Prussian  blue — the 
yellow  thought  to  be  the  turmeric,  and  the 
white,  French  chalk.  Tf  the  two  former  be 
mixed  togetlier  in  very  fine  powder,  they  will 
give  a  green  of  any  required  shade.  It  is 
made  to  adhere  to  the  tea-leaf  by  some  adhe¬ 
sive  matter,  and  then  it  is  “  faced  ”  by  the 
French  chalk,  to  give  it  the  pearly  appear¬ 


of  his  a  short  time  since  happened — though 
quite  unintentionally — on  his  part,  to  walk 
into  a  private  room  connected  with  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  wholesale  tea-dealer,  and 
there  he  saw  the  people  actually  at  work 
converting  the  black  tea  into  green  ;  the  pro¬ 
prietor  soon  discovered  his  presence  fin  the 
room,  and  before  him,  in  no  measured  terms, 
severely  reprimanded  the  workmen  for  having 
permitted  a  stranger  to  enter.” 


CITY  GEAVES. 

I  WALKED  straight  tlirougli  the  gathering  fog, 
By  drains  and  ditches  fed, 

Until  I  saw'  the  City  church 
High  tow'ering  over  head, 

And  came  to  where  the  grave-yard  holds 
Its  half  unburied  dead  ! 

Hard  by  the  Thames,  those  high-piled  graves 
Higher  and  higher  grow, 

Where  living  men,  at  morn  and  eve. 

By  thousands  come  and  go ; 

Where  ledgers  pile  the  desks  above, 

And  gold  lies  hid  below. 

Within  those  v>^alls,  the  peace  of  death — 
Without,  life’s  ceaseless  din  \ 

The  toiler,  at  his  work,  can  see 
The  tombs  of  his  mouldering  kin ; 

And  the  living  without,  grow,  day  by  day, 
More  like  the  dead  within. 

I  saw  the  wheezy  beadle  pause. 

Panting  with  gold  and  lace, 

He  turned  the  key  in  its  creaking  lock, 

AVith  handkerchief  over  his  face. 

And  pale-faced  urchins  gambolled  round 
The  “  consecrated  ”  place. 

I  saw  from  out  the  earth  peep  forth 
The  white  and  glistening  bones, 

AVith  jagged  ends  of  coffin-planks, 

That  e’en  the  w'orm  disowns ; 

And  once  a  smooth  round  skull  rolled  on. 

Like  a  football,  on  the  stones. 

I  thought  of  those  who  bear  the  sounds 
Of  Life  across  the  foam, 

In  foreign  climes,  in  savage  lands,' 

Who  rear  Religion's  dome ; 

They  might  have  taught  our  i-ulers  first 
To  spare  oar  lives  at  home. 

Too  late  the  wished-for  boon  has  come, 

Too  late  w'ipcd  out  the  stain — 

No  Schedule  shall  restore  to  health, 

No  Act  give  life  again 
To  the  thousands  whom,  in  bygone  year^. 

Our  City  Gi’aves  have  slain  ! 


THE  HUNTEEIAN  MUSEUM. 

London  is  full  of  strong  contrasts,  and  one  of 
them  may  be  met  with  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. 
Two  large  public  buildings  adorn  that  fine 
open  square — as  different  in  character,  appear¬ 
ance,  associations,  and  objects  as  tw'o  struc¬ 
tures  could  be — the  one  appertaining  to  law. 


ance  so  much  liked. 

“  This  simple  experiment  any  one  can  per¬ 
form.  A  gentleman  assured  me  that  a  friend 


nnd  the  other  to  physic. 

Lincohi’s-Inn  Hall  is  a  noble-looking  place, 
in  the  English  style  that  perhaps  suits  our 
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English  climate  better  than  any  other — with 
red  brick  walls,  gables,  towers,  and  buttresses, 
and  a  wide  spanning  roof,  betokening  a  noble 
building  fit  for  the  usages  of  hospitality  or  the 
despatch  of  legal  business. 

The  second  of  the  two  buildings  instead  of 

O 

warm  red  brick,  presents  a  cold  stone,  stately 
classic  front,  adorned  by  a  row  of  tall  Grecian 
columns,  under  which  we  pass  to  enter  the 
place.  In  two  minutes  we  are  in  a  different 
world.  Without,  we  left  an  atmosphere  of 
life  and  living  bustle  ;  within,  we  find  a  stiller, 
calmer  company.  We  walk  amidst  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  yielded  by  death  to  teach  the 
lesson  of  how  life  continues,  and  we  come  in 
absolute  contact  with  some  things  that  moved 
upon  the  earth  before  the  Flood.  About  us 
are  innumerable  forms  in  which  life  has  been. 
Now  all  are  quiet  in  the  serene  dignity  of 
death.  Very  few  minutes  are  generally 
enough  to  calm  down  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  visit  the  two  buildings  in  succession — 
who,  after  seeing  the  Flail  of  Lincoln’s  Iim,will 
pass  along  the  square  and  enter  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

But  if  we  witness  here  the  revelations  of 
the  dissecting-room,  we  are  startled  by  none 
of  its  grossness  or  its  taints.  The  museum  is 
a  large  architectural  building,  lighted  from 
above,  and  at  first  glance  seems  to  be  a  noble 
hall  of  stone,  mahogany,  and  plate-glass, 
raised  for  the  occupation  of  a  regiment  of 
skeletons  and  an  army  of  bottles.  Shelves 
and  galleries  run  round  the  place,  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  and  every  shelf  is  crowded 
with  specimens  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  Upon 
the  front  of  the  galleries,  skulls  and  antlers,  of 
various  kinds,  are  fixed,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  gigantic  size,  which  we  soon  learn 
belonged  to  the  creatures  the  traveller  Bruce 
spoke  of,  as  the  mysterious  Sauga  of  Central 
Africa.  F'rom  the  door  we  enter  at,  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  place,  run  two  rows  of 
mahogany,  glass-roofed  cases,  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  filled  with  drawers  containing  specimens 
for  reference,  and  the  tops  covered  with  others 
of  more  beauty  or  interest.  These  cases 
divide  the  floor  into  three  straight  walks, 
along  which,  at  regular  intervals,  are  pedestals 
to  support  various  things  too  large  for  en¬ 
closure.  Nearest  the  door  are  the  oldest  and 
most  curious  of  the  contents  of  the  place — the 
relics  of  the  huge  monsters  who  roved  in  the 
primeval  wilds  of  our  earth  long  before  the 
Flood. 

These  are  the  ancient  glyptodon,  the  still 
older  mylodon,  and  the  megatherium,  more 
ancient  than  either.  Looking  at  the  bones  of 
these  extinct  monsters,  and  glancing  from 
them  upon  the  other  bony  relics  disposed 
about  the  place,  we  see,  at  once,  how  im¬ 
mensely  larger  some  of  the  animals  of  our 
earth  once  Avere,  than  they  are  now.  The 
skeleton  of  the  elephant,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  hall,  and  the  bones  of  the  hippopotamus, 
close  by,  look  small  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  creatures  no  longer  found  alive,  and 


whose  existence  is  now  one  of  the  romances 
of  geology  and  of  the  animal  world.  The 
whale  is  the  only  existing  creature  that  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  by-gone  monsters 
whose  existence  is  shown  by  the  bones  in  this 
place  ;  and  of  the  skeleton  of  the  whale  w'e 
have  no  perfect  specimen,  because  the  building 
is  not  large  enough  to  liold  it,  and  the  college 
wants  funds  to  build  a  place  for  the  reception 
of  the  creature  that  would  make  this  national 
collection  more  complete.  Amid  the  real 
riches  of  the  place  we  cannot  avoid  wishing  it 
more  perfect.  The  skeleton  of  a  Avhale  was 
exhibited  in  London  some  years  ago,  and 
attracted  much  notice ;  but  it  was  taken  away, 
and  is  now  in  France.  Another  may  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  We  ought  to  have 
a  perfect  one  in  the  Hunterian  Collection. 
The  money  of  the  College  has  been  liberally 
poured  out  to  secure  the  strange  old-world 
relics.  One  Don  Pedro  de  Angelis,  an  actNe 
collector,  who  secured  the  bones  of  the  glyp¬ 
todon  and  mylodon,  on  the  alluvial  plains  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  received  for  them  no  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds  thirteen  shillings  ;  for 
the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  found  in  Kentucky, 
another  speculative  gentleman  got  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  pounds  ;  whilst  a  Mr.  ,Cum- 
ming  received  one  hundred  and  six  pounds 
for  a  set  of  choice  shells  he  collected  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  ;  making  together  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  well  spent  to  enrich  the  collection. 
Ever3dhing,  however,  need  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  past.  The  creatures  of  our  period 
deserve  a  place,  the  more  so  since  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  commerce,  and  of  whaling  energy, 
threatens  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  of  the  deex).  If  the  College  cannot  afibrd 
to  extend  their  building  to  make  room  for  a 
whale,  let  the  extension  be  made  by  the 
Government.  Mr.  Arnott,  the  President  of 
the  College,  should  plead  the  cause  of  science 
to  Lord  John  Eussell  ;  and  the  minister — 
himself  an  author  as  well  as  a  statesman — 
could  scarcely  withstand  the  appeal  now  that 
he  has  an  exchequer  balance  in  hand. 

But  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum  must  not  divert  our 
attention  from  the  many  things  it  contains. 
Walking  along  the  central  path  we  gradually 
obtain  an  idea  of  how  abundant  these  riches 
are.  We  see  around  contributions  from  all 
countries ;  hundreds  of  skeletons  ;  but  not 
one  horror.  All  are  clean,  calm,  and  white  — 
bones,  dry  bones — but  standing  up  in  all  the 
characteristic  attitudes  of  life.  Asia  sends 
its  elephant  ;  Africa  its  cameleopard,  and 
its  hippopotamus  ;  the  new  world  of  Austra¬ 
lasia,  its  gigantic  extinct  bird,  the  Dinornis  of 
New  Zealand  ;  Europe,  a  species  of  extinct, 
gigantic  deer.  The  birds  of  tlie  air,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  the  fishes  of  tlie  sea,  the  myriad 
of  creeping  things,  the  reptiles  of  oozy  rivers 
and  marshes,  and  dark  forests,  send  each  their 
contribution  to  this  assemblage  of  all  things 
— this  bony  parliament  of  the  natuml  crea¬ 
tion — this  Hall  of  Skeleton  Assembly — ^this 
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Post  Mortem  Palace,  All  rest  quietly  in  com¬ 
pany.  Lions  and  lambs  ;  dolphins,  turtles, 
and  sharks  are  on  the  very  best  terms  with 
each  other  ;  eagles,  hawks,  swans,  and  pigeons 
perch  in  harmony.  Different  portions  of  the 
animal  economy  are  also  displayed.  One  case 
contains  skulls  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
in  another  are  brains  of  various  creatures, 
beautifully  preserved,  and  abundant  enough 
to  satiate  the  wildest  phrenologist ;  a  third 
has  stomachs  sufficient  to  startle  any  number 
of  aldermen,  or  to  outdo  in  capacity  the 
largest  of  luxurious  corporations.  The  noblest 
and  the  meanest  of  created  things  send  each 
their  contribution  ;  from  the  mammoth  to  the 
mouse, — from  man  to  the  ape. 

In  one  case  are  some  illustrations  of  the 
durability  of  the  skin  of  different  creatures, 
and  amongst  others  is  a  specimen  of  the  in¬ 
tegument  of  the  extinct  animal  giant,  the 
mammoth,  discovered  in  the  frozen  soil  of 
Siberia,  where  it  must  have  lain  bound  up  in 
its  crystal  prison  doubtless  not  for  hundreds, 
but  for  thousands,  of  years.  The  story  of  its 
discovery  is  told  in  the  Catalogue,  and  is 
worth  repeating  : — ■ 

“A  Tungusian  hunter  and  collector  of  fossil 
ivory,  who  had  migrated  in  1799  to  the 
peninsula  of  Tamul,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  near  the  seventieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  one  day  perceived,  amongst  the 
blocks  of  ice  and  frozen  soil,  a  shapeless  mass, 
which  in  the  following  year  was  more  dis¬ 
engaged  and  showed  two  projecting  parts. 
In  1803,  part  of  the  ice  between  the  earth 
and  the  observed  body — which  was  then  re¬ 
cognised  as  that  of  a  mammoth,  yielding  the 
tusks  commonly  found  in  the  soil  of  that 
coast — having  melted  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest,  the  enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own  weight 
on  a  bank  of  sand.  Of  this,  two  Tungusians, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Adams,  the  recorder  of 
the  fact,  were  witnesses.  In  the  month  of 
IMarcli,  1804,  the  discoverer  came  to  his 
mammoth,  and  liaving  cut  off  the  tusks,  ex¬ 
changed  them  with  a  merchant  for  goods  of 
the  value  of  fifty  rubles.  Two  3"ears  after¬ 
wards,  or  the  seventh  after  the  discovery  of 
the  mammoth,  Mr.  Adams  visited  the  spot, 
and  found  the  mammoth  still  in  the  semie 
place,  but  altogether  mutilated  :  the  J akutski 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  cut  off  the  flesh, 
with  which  they  fed  their  dogs  during  the 
scarcity.  Wild  beasts,  such  as  white  bears, 
wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes,  also  fed  upon 
it,  and  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  were  seen 
ai'ound.  The  skeleton,  almost  entirely  cleared 
of  its  flesh,  remained  whole,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  fore-leg,  probably  dragged  off  by 
the  bears.  The  spine,  with  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  still  held  together  by  the  ligaments, 
and  by  parts  of  the  skin.  The  head  was 
covered  with  a  dry  skin  ;  one  of  the  ears, 
well  preserved,  was  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
hair.  The  point  of  the  lower  lip  liad  been 
gnawed  ;  and  the  upper  one,  with  the  i>ro- 
boseis,  Iiaving  been  devoured,  the  molar  teeth 


could  be  perceived.  The  brain  was  still  in 
the  cranium,  but  appeared  dried  up.  The 
parts  least  injured  were  one  fore-foot  and  one 
hind-foot ;  they  were  covered  with  skin,  and 
had  still  the  sole  attached.  The  skin,  of 
which  about  three-fourths  were  saved,  was  of 
a  dark  grey  colour,  covered  with  a  reddish 
wopl,  and.  coarse  long  black  hairs.  The  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  spot  where  the  animal  had  lain  so 
long,  had  in  some  degree  destroyed  the  hair. 
The  entire  skeleton,  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
skull  to  the  end  of  the  mutilated  tail,  measured 
sixteen  feet  four  inches  ;  its  height  was  nine 
feet  four  inches.  The  tusks  measured  along 
the  curve  nine  feet  six  inches,  and  in  a 
straight  line,  from  the  base  to  the  point, 
three  feet  seven  inches. 

“  Mr.  Adams  collected  the  bones.  He  next 
detached  the  skin  on  the  side  on  which  the 
animal  had  lain,  which  was  well  preserved  ; 
the  weight  of  the  skin  was  such,  that  ten 
persons  found  great  difficulty  in  transporting 
it  to  the  shore.  After  this,  the  ground  was 
dug  in  different  places  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  its  bones  were  buried,  but  principally 
to  collect  all  the  hairs  which  the  white  bears 
had  trod  into  the  ground  whilst  devouring 
the  flesh,  and  more  than  thirty-six  pounds’ 
weight  of  hair  were  thus  recovered.  The 
tusks  were  re-purchased  at  Jakustk,  and  the 
whole  sent  thence  to  St,  Petersburgh,  where 
the  skeleton  is  now  mounted.” 

Very  many  heads  and  hands  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  complete  this  museum.  As  its 
name  indicates,  the  founder  of  the  collection 
was  the  self-educated,  self-elevated  physiolo¬ 
gist,  J ohn  Hunter,  who,  born  to  the  condition 
of  a  village  carpenter,  raised  himself  to  the  > 
foremost  rank  as  an  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  Hunter  did  not  accept  as  truth, 
all  that  was  told  him  ;  nor  did  he  rest  content 
with  what  his  predecessors  had  done  or  said  ; 
but,  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  facts,  he 
went  to  work  for  himself.  Animal  and  vege¬ 
table  products  of  all  kinds  were  materials  full  of 
interest  to  him  ;  come  whence  they  would,  they 
were  made  to  contribute  to  his  knowledge  of 
natural  things  ;  and  when  his  skill  and  his 
fame  grew,  and  as  skill  and  fame  gave  money 
and  power,  both  were  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  larger  stock  of  materials  for  observation. 

During  his  lifetime  he  prepared  and  accu¬ 
mulated  a  marvellous  number  of  specimens; 
and  when  his  sudden  death  whilst  attending 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  brought  enemies  and 
friends  alike  to  a  recognition  of  his  great 
services  to  science,  it  was  determined  to  buy 
his  museum,  with  funds  provided  by  the 
public  purse,  and  to  place  its  contents  where 
they  might  be  ready  for  public  reference. 
The  valuable  charge  was  first  offered  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  declined  upon  the 
plea  that  they  were  too  poor.  It  was  next 
offered  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
accepted.  The  Government  voted  a  portion 
of  the  money  necessary  for  l  )uilding  a  museum, 
the  College  finding  the  rest.  Since  then, 
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with  out  any  lielp  from  the  taxes,  the  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  and  enriched  from 
various  sources. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  given  for 
fifteen  hundred  preparations  left  behind  him 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ;  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  were  given  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
made  by  Mr.  Liston ;  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds  for  preparations  made  by 
“old  Brooks,”  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
])ounds  for  a  number  of  specimens  prepared 
by  Mr.  LangstalF.  Innumerable  things  have 
been  given  by  different  scientific  surgeons 
and  others,  until  the  total  of  the  com¬ 
bined  supply  makes  up  what  we  see — un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  physiological  collection 
in  the  world.  The  whole  cost  of  bringing  the 
thing  to  its  present  perfection  has  been  very 
nreat.  Since  the  museum  has  been  in  charijje 
of  the  College,  it  is  calculated  that  they  have 
spent  upon  it,  in  specimens,  salaries,  cata¬ 
logues,  and  preservation  (a  very  costly  busi¬ 
ness)  upwards  of  sixty-six  thousand  pounds. 

With  the  consequences  entailed  by  its 
custody  (ingloriously  escaped  by  the  College 
of  Physicians)  the  sum  spent  has  been  much 
larger  still.  This  has  come  almost  wholly 
out  of  the  fees  paid  for  diplomas,  the  College 
having  no  property  in  houses  or  lands  ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  now  that  they  see  the 
museum  has  grown  and  grown  till  it  almost 
chokes  up  the  existing  space  for  its  reception 
— large  though  that  be — and  now  that  speci¬ 
mens  are  hidden  up  for  want  of  space  for  their 
display  ;  the  public  may  fairly  demand  that 
aid  from  some  source  may  be  given  for  its 
proper  expansion.  In  other  countries  the 
Government  are  foremost  in  tlieir  provision 
for  science  ;  in  ours,  the  public  voice  has 
often  to  be  raised  again  and  again  before  a 
scanty  dole  is  afforded  for  such  public  pur¬ 
poses.  About  three  thousand  a-year  is  now 
spent  out  of  the  funds  of  the  surgical  public 
for  keeping  up  this,  national  museum — open 
to  the  nation  without  fee  or  stint,  with  no 
twopenny  fee  at  the  door,  as  they  have  at 
St.  Paul’s — a  museum  into  which  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  science  are  ever  and  anon  pouring 
new  abundance.  The  Government  of  France, 
or  Prussia,  or  Eussia,  if  they  had  such  an 
institution,  would  surely  not  stint  something 
for  house-room.  Why  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England  ? 

Whilst  to  the  scientific  this  museum  affbrds 
ample  means  for  study,  it  hag  also  points  of 
deep  interest  and  instruction  for  the  simplest 
of  unlettered  visitors.  On  a  pedestal  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  stands  the  skeleton  eight 
feet  high  of  the  Irish  giant,  O’Byrne,  the  living 
human  wonder  of  his  day.  He  clied  about 
seventy  years  ago,  when  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  his  death  being  hastened  by  his 
love  for  drink.  His  last  fears  were,  that  his 
enormous  frame  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  doctors,  and  he  made  those  about  him 
promise  to  carry  his  body  out  to  sea,  and 
sink  it  there.  So  remarkable  a  specimen  of 


the  human  family  was  not,  however,  fated  to 
be  utterly  lost.  A  hundred  years  might  pass 
without  producmg  another  man  of  the  same 
height  ;  extraordinary  exertions  were  made 
to  secure  his  skeleton,  and  John  Hunter 
succeeded  in  adding  it  to  his  museum,  but 
not  without  an  expenditure  of  a  vei’y  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  depraved  associates  of 
the  drunken  dead  giant.  Beside  O’Byrne’s 
skeleton  are  those  of  an  adult  man  and 
woman  of  the  ordinary  stature,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  is  sufficiently  complete.  A  more  striking 
one,  however,  is  secured  by  a  fourth  skeleton, 
that  of  a  little  woman,  known  thirty  years 
ago,  as  the  Sicilian  Dwarf.  Her  name  was 
Caroline  Crachami,  and  she  was  exhibited  in 
various  parts  of  England,  being  much  less 
than  two  feet  high  !  She  died  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  in  1824,  and  her  skeleton  measures  but 
twenty  inches.  The  man  who  put  up  her  skele¬ 
ton,  had  evidently  a  dash  of  the  satirist  in  his 
composition  ;  for  at  the  foot  of  the  tiny  bony 
frame  lies  a  silk  stocking  that  once  clothed 
the  dwarf’s  leg,  and  a  little  ring  filled  with 
pearls,  and  a  ruby  that  once  encircled  her 
finger.  The  glitter  of  the  gew-gaws  is  a 
silent  commentary  on  the  vanities  once  allied 
to  the  dry  bones  they  now  lie  beside — vanities 
not  limited  to  poor  dwarfs. 

Beyond  the  human  giant,  loom  the  bones 
of  a  quadruped  the  skeleton  of  poor  Chuny, 
“the  mad  elephant  of  Exeter  Change.” 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  days 
when  Zoological  Gardens  were  unknown  in 
England,  and  when  Exeter  Change  projected 
half  across  the  present  Strand  near  the  end  of 
Catherine  Street,  and  ran  for  a  considerable 
distance  down  towards  Charing  Cross — the 
under  part  being  an  arcade  for  the  sale  of 
nick-nacks,  and  the  upper  stories  being  full  of 
caged  wild-beasts.  Those  who  remember  that 
old  favourite  haunt  of  shopping  ladies  and 
sight-seeing  Londoners,  will  remember  also 
the  day  when  the  town  was  alarmed  by  news 
that  the  elephant  had  gone  mad,  with  love 
and  tooth-ache,  and  was  breaking  out  of  his 
den  ;  and  how',  in  spite  of  drugs  by  pailsful, 
and  poisons  by  Ihe  pound,  he  could  be  neither 
cured  nor  killed  ;  and  how,  at  last,  men  were 
summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  armed 
with  guns  to  fire  upon  the  enraged  creature, 
and  at  last  a  file  of  grenadiers  were  sent  for, 
and  all  fired,  and  fired  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  muskets  and  rifle  shots  in  vain,  until  at 
length  one  ball  took  effect  in  the  poor  crazy 
monster’s  brain.  To  all  who  remember  these 
things,  Chuny  will  appear  an  old  acquaintance 
when  they  see  him  in  the  College  Museum, 
for  which  he  w^as  bought  at  a  cost  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

Eound  about  the  museum  are  many 
other  smaller  objects  of  attraction.  The 
paper  nautilus  is  there  with  a  word  in 
the  catalogue,  dissipating  the  old  poetical 
notion  that  their  expanded  arms  are  used  as 
sails  ;  also  some  beautiful  Italian  models  of 
the  torpedo — the  fishy  living  galvanic  battery ; 
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some  cases  of  most  curiously  dissected  insects, 
and  also  some  skeletons  of  fish,  showing,  each 
in  its  proper  place,  the  multitude  of  small 
bones  tliat  bother  the  hasty  epicure.  One  of 
the  specimens  is  a  trout  caught  at  Drayton 
Manor.  It  weighed  twenty-two  pounds,  and 
was  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  curiosity,  to 
the  College,  when  the  council,  in  compliment 
to  the  statesman  wdio  dealt  so  much  more 
liberally  with  science  than  many  other 
ministers  had  done,  spent  fi,  round  sum  in 
putting  up  the  skeleton  in  the  present 
style. 

Besides  remarkable  instances  of  normal 
structure,  many  curious  freaks  of  nature  are 
there  also  ;  some  of  them  being  in  a  small 
additional  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall.  One 
of  these,  the  child  with  two  skulls,  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is  the  skeleton  of  a  boy  born 
in  Bengal,  about  seventy  years  ago.  Here  is 
the  description  from  the  catalogue  : — “  The 
child  was  healthy  and  was  more  than  four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  its  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake. 
'Wlien  born,  the  body  of  the  child  was  na¬ 
turally  formed,  but  the  head  appeared  double, 
there  being,  besides  the  proper  head  of  the 
child,  another  of  the  same  size,  and  to  ap¬ 
pearance'  almost  equally  perfect,  attached  to 
its  upper  part.  This  upper  head  was  upside 
down,  the  two  being  united  together  by  a 
firm  adhesion  between  their  crowns,  but  with¬ 
out  any  indentation  at  their  union,  there  being 
a  smooth  continued  surface  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  face  of  the  upper  head  was  not 
j  over  that  of  the  lower,  but  had  an  oblique 
I  position,  the  centre  of  it  being  immediately 
'  above  the  right  eye.  When  the  child  was 
I  six  months  old,  both  of  the  heads  were 

I  covered  with  black  hair,  in  nearly  the  same 

I  quantity.  At  this  period  the  skulls  seemed 
to  have  been  completely  ossified,  except  a 
small  space  on  the  top.  The  eyelids  of' 
the  superior  head  were  never  completely  shut, 
but  remained  a  little  open,  even  when  tlie 
child  was  asleep,  and  the  eyeballs  moved  at 
random.  When  the  child  was  roused,  the 
eyes  of  both  heads  moved  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  those  of  the  superior  head  did  not  appear 
j  to  be  directed  to  the  same  object,  but  wan¬ 
dered  in  different  directions.  The  tears 
j  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  superior  head 
!  almost  constantly,  but  never  from  the  eyes  of 
j  the  other  except  when  crying.  The  superior- 
head  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  child  in 
I  most  of  its  natural  actions.  When  the  child 
cried,  the  features  of  this  head  were  affected 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  tears  flowed 
plentifully.  When  it  sucked  the  mother,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  superior  head  the  saliva 
flowed  more  copiously  than  at  any  other  time, 
for  it  always  flowed  a  little  from  it.  When 
the  child  smiled,  the  features  of  the  superior 
head  sympathised  in  that  action.  When  the 
skin  of  the  superior  head  was  pinched,  the 
child  seemed  to  feel  little  or  no  pain,  at  least 
not  in  the  same  proportion  as  was  felt  from  a 


similar  violence  being  committed  on  its  own 
head  or  body.’’  A  fuller  account  of  this  re¬ 
markable  case  of  monstrosity  may  be  found  in 
the  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  by  those 
who  like  to  seek  it. 

Many  other  things  equally  strange  might 
be  named,  were  it  needful,  for  the  smaller 
museum  is  half-full  of  curious  things.  There 
are,  for  instance,  illustrations  of  two  of  the 
most  marvellous  cures,  or  rather  escapes,  on 
record  : — such  as  the  bones  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  of  a  man  who  was  literally  impaled  by 
a  gig  shaft,  but  recovered ;  a  second,  are 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  injuries  of  another 
man,  a  sailor,  who  was  pinned  to  the  deck  by 
an  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  a  mast,  weighing 
six  hundred  pounds,  but  who  yet  recovered, 
and  is  believed  to  be  yet  alive,  and  well,  in 
Wales.  The  crowning  curiosities,  however, 
are  not  named  in  the  catalogue,  though  they 
stand  in  two  small  bottles,  on  a  mahogany 
pedestal,  in  the  centre  of  this  smaller  room. 
To  a  man  with  a  soul  for  identicals,  they  must 
offer  great  attraction,  for  they  are  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  showing  the  presence  of  the  can¬ 
cerous  disease  that  killed  him.  These  post-  ■ 
mortem  relics  were  removed  by  a  French 
surgeon  who  assisted  in  opening  the  body  of 
the  deceased  conqueror,  and  were  given  by 
him  to  Barry  O’Meara,  who  presented  them 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  They  offer  scientific 
and  historical  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the 
great  man’s  death.  Some  time  ago  a  card 
leant  against  the  bottles,  explaining  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  but  more  than  once  a  French 
visitor  to  the  place  became  excited,  and  even 
violent,  on  seeing  the  relics  of  their  venerated 
chief.  One  day  a  perfect  scene  occurred : — 
“  Perfide  Albion  !  ”  shrieked  a  wild  Gaul, 
whose  enthusiasm  seemed  as  though  it  had 
been  fed  upon  Cognac.  “  Perfide  Albion  !  ” 
again  and  more  loudly  rang  through  the 
usually  quiet  hall.  “  Not  sufficient  to  have 
your  Vaterloo  Bridge,  your  Vaterloo  Place, 
your  Vaterloo  boots,  but  you  put  violent 
hands  on  de  grand  Emperor  himself.  Per¬ 
fide  !  perfide !  perfide !  ”  he'  yelled  again,  and 
had  he  not  been  restrained,  would  have  run  a 
Gallic  muck  among  the  bones  and  bottles 
that  would  have  been  recollected  for  many  a 
day.  From  that  time  the  pathological  record 
of  Napoleon’s  fatal  malady  has  been  un¬ 
numbered,  and — to  the  million  —  unrecog¬ 
nisable. 

A  popular  enquiry  of  the  place  is,  “  Where ’s 
Mrs.  Van  Butchell  1  Which  is  Mrs.  Van 
Butchell  ?  ”  The  lady  in  question  was  the 
first  wife  of  Martin  Van  Butchell,  a  cele¬ 
brated  quack  doctor,  who,  eighty  years  ago, 
used  to  ride  in  Plyde  Park  a  pony  painted 
blue,  green,  and  red,  as  an  advertisement  of 
himself  and  his  pretended  cures.  When  the 
good  lady  died,  her  husband  employed  some 
eminent  medical  men  of  the  day  to  try  a  mode 
of  preserving  her  remains,  and  they  were 
accordingly  embalmed  with  turpentine  and 
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camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  Seventy-five 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  done,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Butchell,  judging  by  her  head,  is 
still  a  most  respectable  mummy.  Another 
female,  who  desired  about  the  same  period  to 
be  so  treated  after  her  demise,  and  whose 
wish  was  realised,  is  in  a  similar  state  of  pi'e- 
servation.  But  we  have  said  enough.  Let 
those  Avho  would  know  more  of  the  fine 
collection,  go  and  search  out  its  curiosities 
for  themselves. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Those  uncultiAmted  regions,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  trees,  and  sei-ried  everywhere 
with  brambles,  which  Ave  of  Europe  call  a 
forest,  is  a  garden  compared  Avith  the  least 
extensive  forest  of  ISiew  Brunswick.  A 
saunter  only  a  feAv  hundred  yards  from  a 
New  BrunsAvick  settlement  suddenly  brings 
you  to  a'’  bai-rier  of  trees,  firmly  rooted,  side 
by  side,  in  the  severest  military  oi'der,  and 
you  are  told  that  that  (pointing  betAveen  the 
crevices  of  the  trees)  is  your  Avay  into  the 
forest ;  the  refiection  at  once  passes  through 
your  mind  that  the  famed  Dtmiel  Lambert 
AA^ould  have  been  an  indifierent  backwoodsman. 
However  you  are  in  a  North  American  wil¬ 
derness,  a  feAV  hundred  miles  from  the  most 
distant  approach  to  the  comforts  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  :  and  vour  resolution  to  make  the  best 
of  matters  is  strong.  With  a  desperate  efibrt, 
that  rapidly  pumps  the  blood  into  your  fiice, 
you  force  your  way  through  the  barrier.  In 
a  few  minutes  you  are  buried  in  the  vast 
solitude.  You  hear  the  chirp  of  birds  at  a 
great  height.  It  is  March,  and  you  are  re¬ 
minded  that  about  this  season  of  the  year  the 
black  bear,  having  sucked  the  thick  part  of 
his  paAV  throughout  the  winter,  and  taken  no 
other  kind  of  nourishment,  issues  from  his 
den  in  quest  of  more  substantial  fiire.  This 
refiection,  hoAvever  unpleasant  at  first,  is 
soon  dispelled  by  the  marvellous  variety 
of  the  scene.  Life  in  a  thousand  forms 
is  bus}^  about  you.  Pussy  is  changing  her 
Avinter  coat  of  Avhite  for  the  grey  of  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  the  fox  is  quietly  speculating 
upon  the  hen  Avho  is  sitting  under  your 
neighbour’s  shed.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
houi-’s  desperate  scrambhng  you  emerge  into 
a  small  open  space  ;  and  are  startled  to  find  a 
busy  band  of  people  at  ..Avork.  On  inquiry, 
you  learn  that  you  have  surprised  the  workers 
of  a  maple-sugary.  The  sugar  maples,  into 
which  holes  have  been  bored,  are  noble  trees, 
rising,  in  some  instances,  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  ground  on  which 
they  grow  is  a  gentle  declivity,  in  tlie  valley 
of  wliich  a  stream,  Avith  bits  of  frail  ice  still 
clinginw  about  its  banks,  bubbles  along.  The 
back  of  the  rock  or  sugar  maple  is  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  The  sugar  camp  is  a 
rough  shanty,  pitched  in  one  corner  of  the 
cleared  space,  to  shelter  those  who  attend 
to  the  kettles.  The  process  of  extracting  the 


saccharine  san  and  reducing  it  to  sugar  is,  at  I 
present,  rude,  anrl  perhaps  wasteful.  The  j 
trees  are  perforated  Avith  an  auger  in  an  i 
oblique  upAvai'd  direction,  at  about  tAventy  ! 
inches  from  the  ga-ound,  -and  on  the  south  I 
side.  The  trough,  A\diich  is  to  receive  the  ' 
sap  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  .  i 
left  there  throughout  the  day,  at  the  close  of  , 
which  its  contents  are  poured  into  casks,  or-  i 
into  a  huge  trough  made  of  the  holloAved 
trunk  of  a  birch  tree.  The  evaporation  is  ' 
ke])t  up  by  a  brisk  fire,  night  and  day,  until  i 
the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  syrup.  It  is  then  I 
strained  tlirough  a  blanket.  Afterwards  it 
is  boiled  till  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  | 
for  being  poured  into  the  moulds.  When  ! 
properly  refined,  the  maple-sugar  of  New  1 
Brunswick  ecjuals  in  quality  and  beauty  the 
finest  sugar  consumed  in  EurojAe.  Maple  sap 
is  aJso  coiiA'ertible  into  vinegar  by  acetous 
fermentation  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Maple -sugar  is  consumed  throughout  NeAX'- 
Brunswick,  and  in  various  other  jxirts  of  the  ! 
American  Continent.  .  Some  of  the  sugaries  : 
tap  eight  hundred  trees  annually  ;  yet  these  j 
trees,  so  A'^aluable  for  their  saccharine  matter  j 
(and  the  extraction  of  which  does  not  ■ 
retard  their  growth),  have  been  indiscri-  i 
miuately  felled  by  the  settlers  ;  and  already 
many  NeAV  Brunswick  farmers  when  they 
hear  of  the  pains  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  taking  to  plant  maple  [ 
orchards,  look  back  Avith  regret  to  the  noble  I 
maple  groves  they  haA^e  chopped  up  into  fire-  j 
wood.  The  Avood  Avhen  worked  has  a  rosy 
tinge,  and  a  silky  texture.  It  exhibits  two 
accidental  forms,  •  Avhich  give  it  additional 
A'alue  in  the  eyes  of  cabinet  makers.  One  is 
knoAvn  as  “  curled  maple,”  that  is,  maple  with 
an  undulating  grain,  such  as  the  red  flowering 
maple  (which  also  groAcs  plentifully  in  the 
dense  forests  of  New  BrunsAAuck)  often  shoAA's.  i 

The  second  accidental  formation  of  Avhich  i 
cabinet  makers  take  advantage,  is  found  only  i 
in  old  trees.  It  consists  of  an  inflexion  of  the 
fibre  from  the  circumference  toAA^ards  the 
centre,  producing  spots  of  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  sometimes  contiguous,  and  some¬ 
times  seA^eral  lines  apart.  This  formation  is 
called  “  bird’s-eye  maple.”  The  sugar-maple 
is  noAv  beginning  to  be  imported  into  this 
countiy  in  considerable  quiintities.  Even 
from  the  excrescences  or  knobs  of  this 
beautiful  and  valuable  tree,  cabinet-work  of 
rare  beauty  is  manufactured  by  the  French. 

Passing  from  the  sugary,  and  leaving  behind 
you  the  graceful  rows  of  silver  maple,  that 
look  like  fairies’  wands,  you  may  pass  one  or 
two  stunted  grey  oaks.  The  seA^ere  Avinter 
dwarfs  them,  yet  their  AA’ood  is  sound  and 
hard,  and  serves  for  agricultural  impE^ments, 
and  sleighs.  Your  attention  is,  however, 
soon  taken  from  the  puny  oaks  to  be  rivetted 
upon  some  magnificent  specimens  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  grand  walnut  or  butternut  trees  of 
NeAV  Brunswick,  ai-e  hardly  knoAvu  in  En¬ 
gland.  The  butternut,  however,  makes  noble 
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timber,  and  most  useful  for  many  important 
purjDoses.  It  sometimes  grows  to  tlie  height 
of  eighty  feet,  and  its  branches,  which 
generally  shoot  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
trunk,  give  it  a  wide-spreading  and  luxuriant 
tuft.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  an  oily  nut, 
called  a  “butternut,”  which  the  settlers 
pickle.  The  bark  of  the  tree  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  yellow  dye.  Butternut-wood  is  a  most 
valuable  timber ;  it  has  great  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  heat  and  moisture.  For  coach- 
panels  it  is  in  request  from  its  lightness, 
toughness,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  paint.  At  Fredericton,  butternut  wood 
is  used  generally  for  furniture.  The  grain  is 
handsome,  easily  worked,  a,nd  susceptible 
of  a  good  polish.  Some  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Fredericton  have  been  fitted  up 
with  butternut  wood  with  a  most  pleasing 
effect  ;  yet  this  timber  is  never  importecl 
into  this  country,  although  it  can  be 
cured  in  large  quantities  and  blocks,  and  is 
easily  i)ropagated.  Near  the  great  butter¬ 
nut  tree  you  will  find  the  flowery  dog-wood, 
a  most  useful  timber  from  its  hardness  and 
the  beauty  of  its  grain.  Its  diminutive 
proportions,  however,  render  it  useless  ex¬ 
cept  for  tool  handles,  or  other  equally -small 
articles. 

Upon  a  gentle  declivity,  or  in  a  valley  of 
rich  soil,  you  find  the  tall  and  slender  canoe- 
birch,  another  most  valuable  and  beautiful 
tree.  The  wood  of  tins  birch  exhibits,  ini- 
merliately  below  its  first  ramification,  gentle 
indulations  of  the  fibre,  which  American 
joiners  turn  to  account  for  inlaid  work.  The 
bark  of  this  birch,  ho\vever,  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it.  From  this  bark  the 
Lichans  manufacture  various  ornaments  and 
build  their  canoes. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  ash,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  black  spruce  and  hemlock 
spruce,  you  find  a  tall  tree  with  a  stem  like  a 
shaft  of  gold.  Its  lowest  branch  is  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  is  the  yellow  birch, 
esteemed  by  cabinet-makers  for  its  durability, 
and  its  handsome  appearance  when  polished  ; 
large  quantities  of  it  reach  Europe.  It  is 
from  the  bark  of  this  tree  that  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  extracted  with  which  Russian 
leather  is  dressed,  and  it  is  from  this  oil  that 
prepared  Russian  leather  obtains  its  peculiar 
odour.  The  most  useful  of  the  American 
birches,  however,  is  that  species  known  to  the 
Canadiaas  as  cherry  birch,  and  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  Brunswick  as  black  birch.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities. 
Under  watei'  it  is  almost  imperishable  ;  but 
its  tendency  to  warp  when  dry,  detracts 
greatly  from  its  value  for  furniture.  For  that 
part  of' vessels  which  is  under  water,  this 
wood  is  extensively  used.  Its  sap  yields 
excellent  vinegar,  and  its  leaves,  when  rubbed 
and  dried,  emit  a  pleasant  perfume,  or  make 
a  refreshing  infusion  when  steeped  in  milk 
and  sugar.  Its  inner  bark  is  valuable  for 
taimhig. 


You  ramble  on,  pushing  your  way  through 
the  dense  underwood,  starting  many  hares, 
catchuig  a  glance,  perhaps,  at  rare  intervals, 
of  a  quiet  fox  making  his  disappearance  on 
tip-toe  with  grotesque  caution,  or  pausing  in 
astonishment  at  the  shrill  cries  of  some  of  the 
gi-eat  birds  that  flaunt  lazily  about  in  the  air. 
When  you  get  upon  low  moist  ground  ^mu 
find  the  common  alder  and  the"l)lack  alder 
growing  in  thick  clusters.  The  wood  of  the 
alder  takes  black  better  than  any  other 
timber  ;  from  this  property  chiefly  it  derives 
its  value.  With  sulphate  of  iron  the  bark 
forms  a  good  black  dye  for  wool,  and  this 
dye  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  American 
hatters. 

To  see  the  wild  cherry  tree  to  advantage 
you  must  take  a  forest  ramble  about  the  end 
of  August.  You  will  then  find  the  wild 
cherries  hanging  in  rich  profusion  above  you. 
You  will  seldom  find  the  wild  cherry  tree  of 
New  Brunswick  exceed  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  averaging  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  a  dull 
light-red  tint,  which  deepens,  with  age,  into  a 
brilliant  brown.  In  the  United  States,  where 
the  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  it  is  so  worked 
that  it  rivals  the  beauty  of  the  finest  ma¬ 
hogany.  The  settlers  of  New  Brunswick  turn 
the  wild  cherries  of  their  forests  to  account 
by  extracting  a  liqueur  from  it,  which,  when 
carefully  prepared,  is  said  to  outrival  the 
Kirschwasser  made  Rom  the  cherries  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Now  and  then  in  your  forest 
rambles  your  sense  of  smell  will  be  gratified 
with  the  odoim  emitted  from  that  almost 
useless,  though  graceful  tree,  the  balsam 
poplar.  This  odour  comes  from  a  yellow  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  spring-buds  of  the 
tree.  The  American  aspen  is  a  tender,  graceful  . 
tree ;  the  larger  kind  is  a  valuable  wood, 
equal  in  richness,  when  carefully  polished,  to 
satin-wood. 

It  has  been,  and  probably  is  still,  a  matter 
of  dispute  which  tree  is  the  monarch  of  the 
North  American  forests.  The  oak,  of  which 
Englishmen  are  so  proud,  is  a  puny,  sickly 
plant  in  new  Brunswick,  overshadowed  by 
the  butternut  and  cherry-birch  ;  but  the 
rambler,  who  has  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
will  give  a -decided  supremacy  to  the  beech. 
All  botanists  have  muted  in  extolling  the 
magnificent  feathery  foliage  of  the  beech  ;  its 
grand  proportions,  its  roots,  like  the  claws  of 
a  giant  stretched  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth  around  it,  then  suddenly  plunged  below. 
The  traveller  in  New  Brunswick  will  sud¬ 
denly  find  himself  buried  in  a  dense  forest 
consisting  entirely  of  these  noble  trees — such, 
a  forest  is  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in 
nature.  The  white  birch  depends  for  its  pre¬ 
servation  upon  its  marvellous  beauty,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  can  minister  to  the  Avants  of  man 
only  in  the  shape  of  firewood.  The  red  birch 
is  less  ornamental,  but  moi-e  useful  than  its 
gorgeous  brother.  Red  beech  tiinber  is 
stronger  and  tougher  than  oak,  but  less  stiff 
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Water  is  almost  powerless  to  corrupt  it  ;  but 
variable  atmospheres  rapidly  destroy  it.  After 
forty  years’  immersion  in  water  it  has  been 
found  as  sound  as  when  it  was  felled.  The 
finest  specimens  ol  this  timber  are  to  be  found 
in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Timid  ramblers 
learn  with  some  concern  that  the  bears  resort 
to  the  beech  forests  to  satisfy  their  partiality 
for  beech  nuts. 

Here  and  there  you  come  across  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  iron-wood  tree.  It  is  a  stunted 
plant,  not  often  exceeding  seventeen  feet  in 
height.  The  fine  grain  and  weight  of  its 
timber,  however,  gives  it  a  particular  value. 
Near  the  brilliant  vellow  birch  the  ash  will 
generally  be  found.  The  white  ash  is  tougher 
and  stronger  than  oak  ;  but  is  principally 
esteemed  for  its  remarkable  elasticity.  In 
swampy  ground  the  black  ash  thrives.  Its 
wood  is  yet  more  elastic,  though  weaker  than 
that  of  the  white  ash — it  is,  however  rich  in 
alkali. 

You  will  also,  in  the  course  of  the  shortest 
forest  ramble  in  New  Brunswick,  come  up  with 
lofty  specimens  of  white  and  red  elm.  These 
trees,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  wherever 
they  are  found,  are  in  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick  magnificent  plants,  reaching  some¬ 
times  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  tough¬ 
ness  of  elm  timber  forms  its  chief  value.  It 
perishes  rapidly  when  exposed  alternately  to 
wet  and  dry  atmospheres,  but  under  water  it 
lasts  in  a  sound  condition  for  centuries.  Bed 
elm  timber  resists  variable  weather  better 
than  the  white  elm,  but  its  grain  is  coarse. 
Another  gigantic  tree  to  be  found  in  the  loose, 
deep  soils  of  New  Brunswick  forests,  is  bass- 
Avood,  or  the  American  lime.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  tree,  but  of  little  more  value  than  the 
gorgeous  beech. 

The  speculative  man  cannot  walk  ten  paces 
in  any  part  of  the  vast  forests  of  Noav  Bruns¬ 
wick,  without  pausing  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  the  wealth  he  sees  about  him  lies  there 
unproductive.  In  the  noble  trees,  the  heads 
of  which  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  the  utilitarian, 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  deride,  sees  so  many 
incipient  arm-chairs  and  sofas.  He  notes  how 
the  handsome  knotty  branch  of  yonder  elm 
might  be  fashioned  into  a  garden-chair.  If 
this  current  of  reflection  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  poetry ;  if  a  man,  with  a 
hatchet  and  a  foot-rule,  be  a  less  poetic  visitor 
of  the  forest  than  the  verse  maker  who  muses 
in  its  mighty  labyrinths,  at  least  the  prosaic 
leveller  of  arboricultural  monarchs  does  good 
service  to  his  kind.  Our  forest  ramble  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  utilitarianism;  we  have  not  used 
pre-Eaphaelite  colours ;  but  while  pleading 
guilty  to  a  practical  tendency  in  our  inquiries, 
we  shall,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  gather  unto 
ourselves  a  consolation,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  wood,  the  useful  properties  of  which 
we  have  noticed,  may  in  due  time  be  fashioned 
into  easels  for  some  seraphic  painter  of  very 
angular  virgins,  draped  in  a  costume  of  most 
painful  stiffiiess.  Grateful  as  all  men  must 


be,  that  Nature  presents  to  them  pictures  as 
grand  as  those  of  the  American  solitudes,  they 
cannot,  if  they  look  at  the  question  in  its 
human  light,  be  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
faint  hope  of  one  day  beholding  the  solitudes 
which  the  poet  loves  peopled  by  happy  fami¬ 
lies.  There  is  poetry  in  the  practical,  as  well 
as  in  the  purely  imaginative.  The  man  who 
first  stayed  the  mountain’s  stream  to  turn  a 
mill-wheel,  was,  in  all  probability,  as  poetic  a 
being  as  the  author  of  the  finest  lines  on  its 
pellucid  waters,  the  music  of  its  flow,  and  the 
verdure  of  its  banks.  In  this  view,  let  our 
jmactical  view  of  the  untrodden  wildernesses 
be  regarded  ;  if  we  have  not  written  poetry 
on  their  beauty  and  their  grandeur,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  resources  they  con¬ 
tain  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  that  honest 
labour  which  fails  to  find  its  due  reward  in 
our  teeming  island.  Thus  the  muse  may 
forgive  us  for  taking  our  forest  ramble 
with  a  note-book  in  one  hand  and  a  foot- 
rule  in  the  other. 


THE  MAGIC  CEYSTAL. 


It  is  the  fashion — especially  among  people 
of  fashion — to  point  with  pity  to  a  tale  of 
modern  witchcraft,  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
child’s  caul,  or  to  the  dona  fide  certificates  of 
cases  from  the  takers  of  quack  medicines, 
and  to  deplore  the  ignorance  of  their  inferiors. 
Delusions,  however,  of  the  grossest  kind  are 
not  confined  to  the  illiterate.  A  cloud  of 
dupes  have  ever  floated  about  in  the  higher 
regions  of  society  ;  while  it  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  refinements  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  dis¬ 
persed  them.  The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  like 
that  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Amie,  has  its  Dr. 
Dees,  and  Lillys,  and  Partridges,  who  are  as 
successful  as  their  precursors  in  gaining  pro¬ 
selytes  who  can  pay  handsomely.  Damsel 
of  high  degree,  fresh  from  boarding-school, 
with  her  head  more  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fashionable  novels,  and 
ideas  more  fixed  upon  love  affairs  than  on  any 
legitimate  studies,  can  easily  find  out,  through 
mysteriously  worded  advertisements  in  the 
Sunday  papers,  or  through  the  ready  agency 
of  friends  who  have  already  become  victims 
to  the  “  science  ’’  of  astrology  and  magic,  the 
whereabouts  of  these  awful  and  Avonderful 
beings.  There  are  a  number  of  styles  and 
classes  of  them,  all  varying  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  operations.  There  are  the  old 
women,  who,  consoled  by  the  glories  of  their 
art,  repine  not  at  inhabiting  comfortless 
garrets  in  the  purlieus  of  the  New  Cut,  Lam¬ 
beth  ;  and  hiding  their  vocation  under  the 
mask  of  having  staylaces  or  infallible  corn- 
plaisters  to  sell,  receive  more  visitors  from  the 
fashionable  cream  of  Belgravia  than  from  the 
dross  of  Bermondsey.  Disguises  are  some¬ 
times  resorted  to,  and  parties  of  titled  ladies 
have  been  known  to  meet,  and  put  on  the 
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habiliments  of  “  charwomen,”  and  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  dressmakers.  There  is  an 
old  man  with  unshaven  beard  and  seldom 
washed  face,  who  lives  in  more  comfortable 
style  with  his  son,  in  Southwark  (the  favoured 
district  of  the  conjurors),  who,  to  keep  up 
appearances,  has  “  Engineer,”  hugely  en- 
gravetl  on  a  ^reat  brass  plate  over  the  door  ; 
who  casts  nativities,  and  foretells  events  of  the 
future,  for  three  or  five  shillings,  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  visitor  will  warrant  him  in  de¬ 
manding  ;  receives  all  his  votaries  sitting  at  a 
terribly  littered  table  of  dirty  papers,  with  a 
well-smoked  clay  pipe  beside  him, — Passing  to 
a  higher  grade,  the  “  agent,”  or  arranger  of 
matters,  legal,  pecuniary,  or  domestic,  only 
practises  the  black  art  for  the  love  he  bears 
it  and  to  oblige  his  friends,  but  never  refuses 
a  few  shillings  fee,  out  of  respect  to  the 
interests  of  the  science.  Nearly  all  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  people  of  title. 

But  the  most  successful  of  these  astrological 
conjurors  is  the  possessor  of  a  certain  Magic 
Crystal  ;  to  the  surface  of  which  he  pretends 
to  call  up  angels,  constellations,  and  heroes  of 
the  past,  with  all  of  whom  familiar  conversa¬ 
tions  are  held,  to  the  amazement  of  large 
parties  of  fashionables  assembled  in  elegant 
salons.  Were  the  rank  and  numbers  of  the 
persons  weak  enough  to  be  deluded  by  such 
exhibitions  to  be  divulged,  the  revelation  would 
not  be  credited  by  the  sane  part  of  the  world. 
The  Magic  Crystal,  during  the  London  season 
last  past,  became  the  wonder,  the  talk,  and — 
with  not  a  few — the  belief.  Some  account 
of  the  antecedents  of  Magic  Crystals  will  not 
be  without  interest : — 

Those  who  have  passed  any  time  in  India, 
will  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use  made 
of  round  masses  of  rough  hewn  polished  glass, 
designated  Divining  Crystals,  and  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  superstitious  awe  with  which  they 
are  regarded.  The  High  Priest  of  the  Bhuddist 
and  Hindoo  Temples  in  former  times,  when 
arrayed  in  the  consecrated  garments  for  the 
festivals,  had  one  of  these  round  knobs — about 
the  size  of  a  large  pendant  drop  of  a  chan¬ 
delier,  or  the  top  of  a  beadle’s  stafi^ — sus¬ 
pended  from  his  neck  by  a  chain  of  great 
value,  and  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  It  was 
through  the  agency  of  this  crystal  that  he 
"was  supposed  to  hold  communion  with  the 
spirit  or  spirits  to  whom  he  and  his  followers 
accorded  devotion  and  made  intercessions  ; 
and  the  glass,  acting  as  did  the  famed  oracle 
of  Delphi,  gave  orders  and  commands,  and 
settled  all  great  questions  that  might  be 
submitted  to  its  spiritual  master.  The  priest, 
although  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  purity,  and 
the  quintessence  of  all  that  was  good,  having, 
however,  the  sin  of  being  in  years,  and  not 
able  perhaps  to  keep  from  the  spirit  in¬ 
habiting  the  crystal  all  the  transactions  of  his 
youth,  could  not  hold  direct  communication 
with  it ;  to  arrange  this,  a  certain  number  of 
boys  (and  sometimes,  in  some  of  the  temples, 
young  damsels)  were  retained,  who,  never 
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having  mixed  with  the  world,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  in  any  way  contaminated  by 
its  vices.  These  alone  were  said  to  be  capable 
of  beholding  the  spirit  when  he  chose  to 
make  his  appearance  in  tlie  divining  glass, 
and  interpreting  to  and  fro  the  questions 
put,  and  answers  received.  Although  it 
was  not  every  boy  or  “  seer  ”  to  whom  was 
permitted  the  gift  of  spiritual  vision,  yet  in 
later  times,  when  divining  crystals  multiplied, 
little  ragged  boys  would  run  after  the  passers 
in  the  streets  and  offer  to  see — anything  that 
might  be  required  of  them — for  an  anna,  or 
even  a  cake  or  sweetmeat.  In  Egypt,  the 
Divining  Glass  is  superseded  by  putting  a  blot 
of  thick  black  fluid  into  the  palm  of  a  boy’s 
hand,  and  commanding  him  to  see  various 
people  and  things,  of  which  practice  Lane, 
in  his  “  Modern  Egyptians,”  gives  some 
curious  disclosures. 

Divining  mirrors  were  not  confined  to  the 
East.  Dr.  Dee  was  the  first  English  im- 
poster  who  vaunted  the  possession  of  one 
of  these  priceless  treasures.  He  had  for  the 
“  seer  ”  one  Kelly,  an  Irishman,  and  to  this, 
doubtless,  Avas  attributable  the  impression 
that  prevailed  among  the  astrologers  and 
amateur  spirit  hunters,  that  Avhen  the  spirits 
condescended  to  speak,  they  always  gave 
speech  with  a  very  strong  spice  o’  tlie 
brogue.  This  “beryl,”  as  it  is  called,  was 
preserved  amongst  the  Strawberry  Hill  curi¬ 
osities,  and  fell  under  the  hammer  of  George 
Robins  at  the  memorable  sale.  It  proved  to 
be  a  globe  of  cannel-coal.  In  Aubrey’s  Mis¬ 
cellany  there  is  an  engraA'ing  of  another 
lai-ger  crystal,  and  there  is  Avith  it  (as  also  in 
other  works  produced  about  the  same  period) 
many  wonderful  stories  ;  yet  notAvithstanding 
the  magic  capabilities  of  these  mirrors,  they 
went  out  of  fashion  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

This  revival  and  its  consequences  is  like  a 
page  out  of  a  silly  romance.  The  story,  if 
told  by  a  disinterested  historian,  would  re¬ 
quire  authentication  as  belonging  to  the  year 

1850.  We  therefore  turn,  by  way  of  voucher, 
to  a  pubhcation — Avhich  on  any  other  occasion, 
it  would  require  an  apology  to  our  readers 
for  quoting — called  “Zadkiel’s  Almanac  for 

1851. ”  At  page  46  of  that  farrago,  after 
referring  to  the  existence  of  Magic  Crystals  at 
the  present  day,  the  Avriter  says : — “  One  of 
large  size  (four  inches  in  diameter)  Avas  a  few 
years  since  brouglit  over  by  a  friend  of  Lady 
Blessington  ;  after  the  sale  of  Avhose  effects  it 
recently  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  and,  having  tested  its  powers,  I  have 
resolved  on  giving  my  readers  an  account  of 
this  Avonderful  mode  of  communicating  Avith 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  crystal  is  sphe¬ 
rical,  and  has  been  turned  from  a  large  mass 
of  pure  rock  crystal.  I  have  been  sliOAAm 
some  feAV  others,  but,  Avith  the  exception  of 
one  shown  me  by  Lord  S.,*  they  are  all  much 

*  For  which  his  lordship,  we  are  told,  paid  Zadkiel’s 
friend  £50. 
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smaller.  These  are  said  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  Angels  of  the  planets,  and  are,  therefore, 
for  less  powerful  than  Lady  Blessington’s 
Crystal,  which,  being  consecrated  to  the 
Archangel  of  the  Sun,  Michael,  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  during  four  hours  each  day,  whereas 
the  others  can  generally  be  used  only  for  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  ;  nor  can  very  potent 
spirits  be  called  into  them  or  made  to  render 
themselves  visible.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  large  crystal  spirits  appeared  without 
being  ‘  called,’  as  is  usual ;  and  that  they 
give  us  most  important  information  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  of 
the  state  in  ^Dhich  it  exists  and  will  exist  until 
the  Judgment.  They  confirm  all  the  great 
truths  of  Eevelation  and  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  they  tell  us  that  we  should 
take  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  our  guide  alone, 
and  not  rely  on  the  dogmas  of  any  Church,  or 
heed  the  opinions  of  any  human  teachers.  They 
aver  that  Prayer  and  Praise  are  essential  to 
salvation,  but  that  forms  and  ceremonies  are 
not ;  and  they  say  that  all  the  spirits,  and 
even  the  highest  Angels  in  Paradise,  do  pray 
to  Cod,  who  is  always  pleased  with  earnest 
prayer.” 

It  is  this  sort  of  blasphemy  which,  un¬ 
happily,  makes  the  most  dupes,  for  weak 
minded  people  mistake  it  for  religion.  The  I 
mode  in  which  this  delusion  was  “  worked,” 
Vv^e  learn  from  a  friend  v/ho  accidentally  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  imposture.  He 
says : — 

“  The  first  intimation  that  we  received  of 
the  revival  of  this  notable  practice  of  divina¬ 
tion  was  about  six  months  ago,  when  we 
were  casually  informed  that  the  son  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  was,  at 
that  time,  frequently,  engaged  in  developing 
before  a  few  privileged  friends,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  faculty  of  being  able  to  hold  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  was 
added  that  the  revelations  made  through 
the  medium  of  this  youth  were  of  so  won¬ 
derful  a  nature,  and  carried  such  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  listened,  that  they 
were  declared  to  be  the  result  of  more  than 
human  power, 

“  We  made  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  revelations,  and  found — as  we  ex¬ 
pected  —  that  they  were  precisely  wLat 
might  be  expected,  not  from  a  supernatural 
intelligence,  but  from  a  naval  young  gen¬ 
tleman  who  carried  to  the  ceremony  a  fair 
proportion  of  that  readiness  of  belief  in 
supernatural  agency  which  is,  more  or  less, 
characteristic  of  all  sailors.  On  the  subject 
in  general  these  gallant  officers  were  imagin¬ 
ative  enough,  but  their  specific  yearnings 
— we  are  forced  to  admit — did  not  display 
any  very  lofty  range.  Their  questions,  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  on 

“  ‘  Fate,  foreknowledge,  and  free-will,’ 

were  limited  to  inquiries  as  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  some  of  our  distinguished  naval 


Commanders,  and  the  spirit  who  communi« 
nicated  his  replies,  through  the  interposition 
of  the  son  of  a  Captain  in  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
must  have  been  somewhat  of  the  chillest 
capacity  if  he  could  not  have  satisfied  the 
ingenuous  interlocutor.  One  specimen  of 
this  sort  may  serve  for  a  dozen, 

“  ‘  Ask  him,’  said  Lord - ,  for  such  wasj 

the  rank  of  the  querist,  ^  ask  him  to  describe 
Lord  Nelson !  ’ 

“  And,  accordingly,  the  spirit,  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  which  -was  quite  astonishing — consi¬ 
dering  that  no  portrait,  bust,  or  statue  of 
Nelson  is  knovm  to  exist — gave  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  England’s  hero, 
describing  him  as  a  very  thin  man,  in  a 
cocked-hat,  with  only  one  eye,  one  arm,  &c.  j 
and  the  truth  of  this  description  was  declared 
to  be  something  truly  marvellous. 

“  Wliat  the  spirit  of  Lord  Nelson  said  w6 
were  not  informed,  but  we  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  to  the  effect 
thrd  ‘  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,’  if,  indeed,  those  memorable  words  were 
not  actually  used.  Something  more  he  might 
have  added  of  an  equally  astonishing  nature, 
for  we  have  since  discovered  that  there  is  a 
formula  in  these  matters.  Whatever  it  was, 
his  hearers  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the 
I  fame  of  this  apparition  soon  got  bruited 
abroad  amongst  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  noble  and  gallant  lord  already  ad¬ 
verted  to, 

“Another  boy,  also  the  son  of  a  naval 
officer,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  a  skil¬ 
ful  interpreter  ;  and  even  if  he  had  not 
been  an  agent  between  two  worlds,  must  still 
have  shone  forth  as  something  remarkable, 
for  one  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  digni¬ 
tary  in  the  Church,  declared  that  ‘in  her 
conversation  with  him,  upon  metaphysical 
subjects,  she  had  been  particularly  struck  by 
the  depth  and  clearness  of  his  reasoning  !  * 
The  youthful  agent  had,  certainly,  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  principals  in  this  respect,  their 
answers  being  mostly  delivered  in  the  hazy 
manner  which  usually  characterises  corof 
munications  of  an  oracular  nature. 

“  There  was,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
matinee  at  the  retired  naval  officer’s,  who  was 
and  is,  the  Arch-Priest  of  this  mystery,  one 
Spirit  who  spoke  plainly  enough,  but  whose 
attributes  and  revelations  were  at  once  so 
comic  and  appalling,  that  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  transcribe  them  ;  still,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  we  will  venture  : — 

“  A  demand  was  made  that  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  brother  of  one  of  the  querists  should 
be  summoned  to  appear. 

“  The  lieutenant’s  son  averted  his  face,  and 
bent  over  the  crystal. 

“  Presently  he  said,  ‘  I  see  him — he  has  red, 
curly  hair,  and  stoops  a  good  deal.  I  can’t 
exactly  see  his  features,  but  I  tliink  he 
squints.’ 

“  This  account  of  her  late  brother’s  personal 
appearance,  though  not  very  flattering,  satis- 
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fied  tlie  lady  as  far  as  it  went  ;  but  being,  like 
Macbeth — 

“  ‘ - bent  to  know, 

By  the  worst  means,  the  woi’st,’ 

she  required  further  proof  of  her  relative’s 
identity. 

“  There  was  a  pause  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  the  Spirit-seer  spoke  again  : 

“  ‘  He  has  got  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  which  he 
unfolds  ;  there  is  this  inscription  on  it,  in 
letters  of  fire  : 

“  '  I  AM  TOM  ! !  !  ’ 

We  were  assured  that  this  sublime  revela¬ 
tion  Avas  received  with  a  degree  of  solemn 
awe,  which  caused  our  informant  to  shake 
with  suppressed  throes  of  well-bred  laughter. 

“  Besides  the  particular  cases  of  ‘  Tom  ’  and 
“  Lord  Nelson,”  others,  not  a  whit  less  mar¬ 
vellous,  have  been  described,  and  with  perfect 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  narrators,  who 
could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  their  absurdity, 
and  who  insisted,  moreover,  that  there  could 
be  no  deception  in  the  matter,  on  account  of 
the  means  employed,  and  the  evident  sincerity 
of  the  employes !  These  means,  they  said, 
required  that  the  person  who  looked  into  the 
crystal  should  be  perfectly  pure  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  child  free  Aom  sin  (and  by  no  means 
given  to  lying,  as  sometimes  happens  with  the 
best  of  children),  and  that  the  form  of  adjura¬ 
tion  used  was,  ‘‘  In  nomine  Domini^  &c.  ; 
Latin  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  language 
AAdiich  spirits  of  all  denominations,  ‘  red, 
black,  and  grey,’  are  most  accustomed  to. 
When  interrogated  after  this  fashion,  the 
spirit,  if  evil,  fled  away,  howling  (inaudibly); 
if  good,  it  came,  when  called,  unless  particu¬ 
larly  engaged  in  the  Sun  ;  for  it  appears  that 
it  is  to  that  planet  almost  all  spirits  go  when 
their  term  of  purgatory  is  over.” 

Thus  far  we  are  lighted  on  our  amusing 
Avay  by  private  information  ;  but  for  more 
evidence  of  the  balderdash  by  which  edu¬ 
cated  persons  are  capable  of  being  de¬ 
luded,  we  must  revert  to  the  Almanac.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  veracious  record,  the  first 
spirit  who  favoured  Zadkiel  with  a  visit  (it 
was  on  the  2^>th  of  January  last)  was  Orion, 
of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
the  fathers.  He  is  described  as  “  a  tall  man, 
with  a  helmet  on,  and  in  armour  ;  a  bear  on 
its  hind  legs  near  him  !  He  is  fierce-looking, 
but  has  a  pleasant  smile.” 

Zadkiel  indulges  the  readers  of  his  Almanac 
with  woodcuts  of  the  various  spirits  as  they 
are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  Crystal. 
They  were  drawn  by  one  of  the  seers — a 
young  gentleman  having  a  knack  with  the 
pencil.  The  bear  “  on  his  hind  legs  ”  does 
not  appear ;  but  Orion  himself  is,  in  the 
guise  of  a  knight,  precisely  like  those  the¬ 
atrical  heroes  dear  to  the  eyes  of  youth, 
and  sold  at  a  “penny  plain,  and  twopence 
coloured.”  What  renders  this  portrait  quite 
authentic,  is  a  sentence  in  a  letter  Avhich  our 


friend  showed  us,  from  the  author  of  the 
Almanac  to  an  old  retired  officer,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  young  seer  and  draughtsman, 
as  a  recreant,  and  denounces  him  for  having 
owned  that  what  he  had  seen  in  the  glass 
was — nothing.  That  the  portraits  he  took, 
the  visions  he  declared  he  saw,  the  answers 
he  pretended  he  heard  from  the  glass,  were 
simply  of  his  own  invention.  That  in  short 
he  had  perpetrated  an  egregious  hoax,  lifter 
the  date  of  the  letter  in  which  this  is  dolo¬ 
rously  communicated,  the  young  artist’s 
drawings  are  published  in  the  Almanac  as 
authentic  likenesses  of  what  appeared  in  the 
extraordinary  glass  of  spirits. 

The  substance  of  Orion’s  communication  is 
as  follows,  commencing  with  the  caution  that 
what  he  tells  is  not  to  be  published  “  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year,”  that  is  to  say,  till  the 
Almanac  is  ready.  All  his  communications 
are  evidently  copyright. 

He  says  that  the  Crystal  in  which  he 
appears  was  made  in  the  year  657  b.c.  ;  that 
any  questions  may  be  asked,  “  except  wicked 
ones  ;  ”  that  the  querist  “  cannot  always  be 
told ;  ”  and  that  he  comes  “  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  Being  out  of  breath  with  talking 
— though  he  says  little  besides  the  above — 
Orion  has  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  “letters 
of  fire  fi  which,  observes  Zadkiel,  in  a  note, 
“  appear  written  in  various  ways  in  the 
Crystal ;  sometimes  on  flags,  which  the  Spirits 
hold  up  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  in  print! 
In  these  letters  of  fire,  Orion  thus  counsels 
the  querist :  “  Be  merry.  Quarrel  not.  Keep 
your  temper,  and  your  children,  too.  You 
are  a  good  man,  but  try  to  be  better.  I  am 
wanted.  Let  me  go.” 

Besides  Orion,  there  is  a  spirit  whom  we 
never  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  of  before 
— his  name  is  Gego.  He  is  not  quite  so 
clever  as  Orion,  or  the  Egyptian  magicians. 
However  we  learn  from  him  that  m  the  Pre- 
adamite  era  the  Avorld  did  not  go  round  the 
Sun,  Avhich  is  something  worth  knowing,  and 
would  be  satisfactory  information  for  Dr. 
Cullen.  He  also  says,  that  “The  Babylon 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations  did  not  allude 
to  Rome  but  to  London.” 

Without  troubling  Orion  or  Gego  any 
further,  we  turn  to  a  few  deceased  celebrities 
who  were  at  different  times  summoned  into 
the  Crystal,  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
tell  us. 

Milton  relates  that  the  idea  of  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  was  suggested  to  him  in  a  dream,  by 
his  guardian  angel.  Homer  was  born  in 
Athens,  and  knoAvs  Yirgil.  Tacitus,  who  is 
eminently  modest,  prefers  Csesar’s  account  of 
the  Britons  to  his  own,  and  says  that  the 
Druids  were  “'stupid  fellows  in  general.” 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  that  “  Electricity  is 
partly  the  cause  of  the  moon’s  motions,”  and 
that  “  the  nature  of  light  Avill  be  discovered, 
but  not  for  a  long  time.” 

The  following  specimens  of  colloquies  heard 
by  large  parties  of  amazed,  titled,  and  be- 
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lieving  listeners,  are  copied  from  the  Almanac 
literatim  : — 

“  Are  yon  Pharaoh,  that  was  King  of 
Egypt  ? — Yes.  Where  do  yon  dwell  now  ? — 
In  Jupiter.  How  long  have  yon  been  there  1 
— About  thirty  years.  Where  did  yon  dwell 
till  then  ? — In  the  Atmosphere,  and  was 
undergoing  punishment  till  then.  Were  you 
King  of  Egypt  when  Moses  was  there  1 — Y es, 
and  Aaron  too.  Did  yon  build  the  Pyramids  ? 
— Some.  Were  any  built  before  your  time  ? 
— Yes.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  first  was 
built  before  Christ  ? — About  three  hundred 
years  after  Adam  ;  it  was  building  then.  Do 
you  mean  that  it  was  built  before  the  flood  % — 
No,  it  was  not  finished  ;  the  flood  destroyed 
them.  What  was  the  principal  object  of 
them  ? — To  hold  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  Were 
there  Kings  of  Egypt  so  soon  after  the  Crea¬ 
tion? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  first  country  Kings 
were  in.  ^Yere  you  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  ? 
—  YesY 

“  On  a  certain  Sunday  Alexander  the  Great 
appeared — on  horseback  —  in  armour;  the 
horse  also  in  armour,  &c.  He  is  undergoing 
his  punishment,  but  looks  to  be  released  next 
Sunday.  Deeply  regrets  killing  Clitus,  and 
all  the  murders  he  perpetrated.  Has  seen  his 
father  once  only ;  not  allowed  intercourse 
with  any  Spirit  till  after  next  Sunday.  Amuses 
himself  in  fighting  his  battles  over  again.” 

In  another  Crystal  dialogue,  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg  objects  to  capital  punishments, 
and  also  to  paying  tithes  to  clergymen.  He 
volunteers  information  about  Sir  J ohn  Frank¬ 
lin,  which  Zadkiel  says  he  should  like  to  see 
“  for  his  wife ’s  sake,”  and  not  at  all  with  any 
hope  of  reward  from  the  Admiralty  ! 

“  What  do  you  wish  ?  ”  asks  Swedenborg. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  communicate  with 
him  ?  replies  Zadkiel.  “Aj/  the  natives ;  they 
speak  to  him  sometimes  A — Will  he  be  home 
next  summer  ?  “  No.” — Why  ?  ’‘^Because  he 

he  cannot  help  himself ;  he  is  stopped  by  ice, 
but  his  heart  does  not  fail  him  ;  he  wants  to 
explore.” — How  will  he  do  for  provisions? 
“  He  will  find  hears^  dogs,  and  wolves?’’ — Will 
he  find  the  passage  ?  “  No  ;  there  is  a  con¬ 

tinent  there.” — But  there  is  also  a  passage  ? 
“  There  is  one,  but  he  will  not  find  it.”  What 
latitude  does  it  lie  in  chiefly  ?  “  I  do  not 

know  ;  good  hye?’’ 

It  appears  odd  that  Swedenborg,  who  knew 
so  much,  did  not  know  this  ;  but  we  learn  in 
another  place,  that  “  Spirits  do  not  well  under¬ 
stand  about  latitude  and  longitude.”  Orion 
seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  more  explicit,  for 
he  places  the  expedition  to  the  north-east  of 
Melville  Island,”  where  certain  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  Zadkiel’s  acquaintance  had  just  killed 
a  bear.  The  voyagers,  we  are  further  told, 
get  “  a  hind  of  wolves  ”  (to  eat)  and  “  a  hind 
of  turf  full  of  gas  ”  (perhaps  to  drink). 

According  to  the  seer  Socrates,  for  he  has 
rather  a  French  taste  in  dress,  came  forward 
in  this  guise :  “  A  tall,  middle-aged  man, 
rather  bald,  dressed  with  striped  coarse  trowsers, 


very  loose  at  the  top  and  tight  near  the  feet ;  a 
hind  of  frock,  open  in  the  front,  and  without 
sleeves?’’  He  is  generally  employed  in  “  singing 
praises,”  but  was  not  quite  happy.  Like  no 
other  Spirits,  lie  is  very  polite,  for  when  going, 
he  said,  “  Many  happy  returns  of  your  Birth¬ 
day.”  (“  It  was,”  says  Zadkiel,  “  the  seer’s 
thirteenth  birthda}^”)  It  was  this  young 
gentleman  who  proved  a  traitor,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  had  imposed  on  Zadkiel  and 
all  his  friends. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  miserable  stuff 
which  we  have  quoted  must  prove  its  own 
antidote  ;  but,  when  we  find  that  its  author 
boasts  of  the  scores  of  thousands  which  he 
has  sold  of  his  vapid  publication,  and  sets 
forth  the  example  set  by  the  higher  classes 
with  the  view  of  selling  more — an  example 
which  always  finds  a  certain  number  of 
imitators — we  hold,  that  the  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  publication  calls  for  exposure. 
Observe  the  direct  effect  of  the  following 
paragraph,  with  which  Zadkiel  sums  up  the 
nature  of  the  success  he  has  experienced  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months — the  italics  are 
his  own  : — 

“  In  concluding  this  account,  I  may  remark  that 
numerous  children  have  seen  these  visions,  some 
of  them  the  sons  and  daughters  of  persons  of  high 
rank ;  and  that  several  adults  have  also  seen 
visions,  one  of  them  a  lady  of  title,  another  a 
member  of  one  of  the  highest  families  in  England. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  delicacy  prevents  mj’^ 
publicly  naming  individuals  ;  but  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  above  one  hundred  of  the  nobility,  and 
several  hundreds  of  other  highly  respectable  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  have  examined  this  wonderful 
phenomenon,  and  have  expressed  the  highest 
gratification  and  astonishment.” 

Wliat  is  likely  to  be  the  future  career 
of  “  children  ”  who  have  been  trained  to  a 
system  of  imposture  ?  And  what  may 
not  be  the  influence  upon  persons  of  weak 
minds,  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  “  hun¬ 
dreds  of  highly  respectable  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,”  in  a  community  who  hold  “  respecta¬ 
bility  ”  in  so  much  reverence  ?  If  “  above  one 
hundred  of  the  nobility  ”  are  not  likely  to  find 
imitation,  amongst  their  dependents  alone, 
why  do  we  see  daily  the  shrewdest,  money- 
maldng  tradesmen  of  London  advertising  the 
“  nobility  ”  as  encouragers  of  their  professions, 
or  purchasers  of  their  wares  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  on,  this  evening,  at  a 
merry  company  of  children  assembled  round 
that  pretty  German  toy,  a  Christmas  Tree. 
The  tree  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
round  table,  and  towered  high  above  their 
heads.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  little  tapers  ;  and  everywhere  sparkled 
and  glittered  with  bright  objects.  There 
were  rosy-cheeked  dolls,  hiding  behind  the 
green  leaves  ;  there  were  real  watches  (with 
movable  hands,  at  least,  and  an  endless  capa¬ 
city  of  being  wound  up)  dangling  from  innu¬ 
merable  twigs ;  there  W’ere  French-polished 
tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  wardrobes,  eight- 
day  clocks,  and  various  other  articles  of 
domestic  furniture  (wonderfully  made,  in 
tin,  at  Wolverhampton),  perched  among  the 
boughs,  as  if  in  preparation  for  some  fairy 
housekeeping  ;  there  were  jolly,  broad -faced 
little  men,  much  more  agreeable  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  many  real  men — and  no  wonder, 
for  their  heads  took  offj  and  showed  them  to 
be  full  of  sugar-plums  ;  there  were  fiddles 
and  drums  ;  there  were  tambourines,  books, 
work-boxes,  paint-boxes,  sweetmeat-boxes, 
peep-show  boxes,  all  kinds  of  boxes  ;  there 
were  trudcets  for  the  elder  girls,  far  brighter 
than  any  grown-up  gold  and  jewels  ;  there 
were  baskets  and  pincushions  in  all  devices  ; 
there  were  guns,  swords,  and  banners  ;  there 
were  witches  standing  in  enchanted  rings  of 
pasteboard,  to  tell  fortunes ;  there  were 
teetotums,  humming-tops,  needle-cases,  pen¬ 
wipers,  smelling-bottles,  conversation-cards, 
bouquet-holders  ;  real  fruit,  made  artificially 
dazzling  with  gold  leaf;  imitation  apples, 
pears,  and  walnuts,  crammed  with  sur¬ 
prises  ;  in  short,  as  a  pretty  child,  before 
me,  delightedly  whispered  to  another  pretty 
child,  her  bosom  friend,  “There  was  every¬ 
thing,  and  more.”  This  motley  collection 
of  odd  objects,  clustering  on  the  tree  like 
magic  fruit,  and  flashing  back  the  bright 
looks  directed  towards  it  from  every  side — 
some  of  the  diamond-eyes  admiring  it  were 
hardly  on  a  level  with  the  table,  and  a  few 
were  languishing  in  timid  wonder  on  the 
bosoms  of  pretty  mothers,  aunts,  and  nurses 
— made  a  lively  realisation  of  the  fancies  of 
childhood  ;  and  set  me  thinking  how  all  the 
trees  that  grow  and  all  the  things  that  come 


into  existence  on  the  earth,  have  their  wild 
adornments  at  that  well-remembered  time. 

Being  now  at  home  again,  and  alone,  the 
only  person  in  the  house  awake,  my  thoughts 
are  drawn  back,  by  a  fascination  which  I  do  not 
cai’e  to  resist,  to  my  own  childhood.  I  begin 
to  consider,  wliat  do  we  all  remember  best 
upon  the  branches  of  the  Christmas  Tree  of 
our  own  young  Christmas  days,  by  which  we 
climbed  to  real  life. 

Straight,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  cramped 
in  the  freedom  of  its  growth  by  no  encircling 
walls  or  soon-reached  ceiling,  a  shadowy  tree 
arises  ;  and,  looking  up  into  the  dreamy 
brightness  of  its  top — for  I  observe,  in  this 
tree,  the  singular  property  that  it  appears  to 
grow  downward  towards  the  earth — I  look 
into  my  youngest  Christmas  recollections  ! 

All  toys  at  first,  I  find.  Up  yonder,  among 
the  green  holly  and  red  berries,  is  the  Tumbler 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  who  wouldn’t 
lie  down,  but  whenever  he  was  put  upon  the 
floor,  persisted  in  rolling  his  fat  body  about, 
until  he  rolled  himself  still,  and  brought  those 
lobster  eyes  of  his  to  bear  upon  me — when  I 
affected  to  laugh  very  much,  but  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  was  extremely  doubtful  of  him.  Close 
beside  him  is  that  infernal  snuff-box,  out  of 
which  there  sprang  a  demoniacal  Counsellor  in 
a  black  gown,  with  an  obnoxious  head  of  hair, 
and  a  red  cloth  mouth,  wide  open,  who  was 
not  to  be  endured  on  any  terms,  but  could 
not  be  put  away  either ;  for  he  used  sud¬ 
denly,  in  a  highly  magnified  state,  to  fly  out 
of  Mammoth  Snuff-boxes  in  dreams,  when 
least  expected.  Nor  is  the  frog  wdth  cobbler’s 
wax  on  his  tail,  far  off’;  for  there  was  no 
knowing  where  he  wouldn’t  jump  ;  and  when 
he  flew  over  the  candle,  and  came  upon  one’s 
hand  with  that  spotted  back — red  on  a  green 
ground — he  was  horrible.  The  cardboard  lady 
in  a  blue-silk  skirt,  who  was  stood  up  against 
the  candlestick  to  dance,  and  whom  I  see  on 
the  same  branch,  was  milder,  and  was  beautiful ; 
but  I  can’t  say  as  much  for  the  larger  card¬ 
board  man,  who  used  to  be  hung  against  the 
wall  and  pulled  by  a  string  ;  there  was  a  sinister 
expression  in  that  nose  of  his  ;  and  when  he 
got  his  legs  round  his  neck  (which  he  very 
often  did),  he  was  ghastly,  and  not  a  creature 
to  be  alone  with. 

Wlien  did  that  dreadful  Mask  first  look  at 
me  ?  Who  put  it  on,  cUid  why  was  I  so 
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frightened  that  the  sight  of  it  is  an  era  in  my 
life  ?  It  is  not  a  hideous  visage  in  itself  ;  it 
is  even  meant  to  be  droll  ;  why  then  were  its 
stolid  features  so  intolerable  ?  Surely  not 
because  it  hid  the  wearer’s  face.  An  apron 
would  have  done  as  much  ;  and  though  I 
should  have  preferred  even  the  apron  away, 
it  would  not  have  been  absolutely  insupport¬ 
able,  like  the  mask  ?  Was  it  the  immovability 
of  the  mask  ?  The  doll’s  face  was  immovable, 
but  I  was  not  afraid  of  her.  Perhaps  that 
fixed  and  set  change  coming  over  a  real  face, 
infused  into  my  quickened  heart  some  remote 
suggestion  and  dread  of  the  universal  change 
that  is  to  come  on  every  face,  and  make  it 
still  ?  Nothing  reconciled  me  to  it.  No  drum¬ 
mers,  from  whom  proceeded  a  melancholy 
chirping  on  the  turning  of  a  handle  ;  no  regi¬ 
ment  of  soldiers,  with  a  mute  band,  taken  out 
of  a  box,  and  fitted,  one  by  one,  upon  a  stiff 
and  lazy  little  set  of  lazy-tongs  ;  no  old  woman, 
made  of  wires  and  a  brown-paper  composition, 
cutting  up  a  pie  for  two  small  children  ;  could 
give  me  permanent  comfort,  for  a  long  time. 
Nor  was  it  any  satisfaction  to  be  showm  the 
Mask,  and  see  that  it  w'as  made  of  paper,  or 
to  have  it  locked  up  and  be  assured  that  no 
one  wore  it.  The  mere  recollection  of  that 
fixed  face,  the  mere  knowledge  of  its  existence 
anyw’here,  was  sufficient  to  awake  me  in  the 
night  all  perspiration  and  horror,  with  “01 
know  it ’s  coming  !  O  the  mask  !  ” 

I  never  wondered  what  the  dear  old  donkey 
with  the  panniers — there  he  is  ! — was  made 
of,  then  !  His  hide  was  real  to  the  touch,  I 
recollect.  And  the  great  black  horse  with 
round  red  spots  all  over  him — the  horse  that  I 
could  even  get  upon — I  never  wondered  what 
had  brought  him  to  that  strange  condition,  or 
thought  that  such  a  horse  was  not  commonly 
seen  at  Newmarket.  The  four  horses  of  no 
colour,  next  to  him,  that  went  into  the  w^aggon 
of  cheeses,  and  could  be  taken  out  and  stabled 
under  the  piano,  appear  to  have  bits  of  fur- 
tippet  for  their  tails,  and  other  bits  for  their 
manes,  and  to  stand  on  pegs  instead  of  legs, 
but  it  was  not  so  when  they  were  brought 
home  for  a  Christmas  present.  They  were 
all  right,  then  ;  neither  was  their  harness 
unceremoniously  nailed  into  their  chests,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  now.  The  tinkling 
works  of  the  music-cart,  I  did  find  out,  to  be 
made  of  quill  tooth-picks  and  wire ;  and  I 
always  thought  that  little  tumbler  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  perpetually  swarming  up  one 
side  of  a  wooden  frame,  and  coming  down, 
head  foremost,  on  the  other,  rather  a  weak- 
minded  person — ^though  good-natured ;  but  the 
J acob’s  Ladder,  next  him,  made  of  little  squares 
of  red  wood,  that  went  flapping  and  clattering 
over  one  another,  each  developing  a  different 
picture,  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  small  bells, 
was  a  mighty  marvel  and  a  great  delight. 

Ah  !  The  Doll’s  house  ! — of  which  I  was 
not  proprietor,  but  where  I  visited.  I  don’t 
admire  the  Houses  of  Parliament  half  so 
much  as  that  stone- fronted  mansion  with 
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real  glass  window^s,  and  door-steps,  and  a  real 
balcony — greener  than  I  ever  see  now,  except 
at  watermg-places ;  and  even  they  afford  but  a 
poor  imitation.  And  though  it  did  open  all  ! 
at  once,  the  entire  house-front  (which  was  a 
blow,  I  admit,  as  cancelling  the  fiction  of  a 
staircase),  it  was  but  to  shut  it  up  again,  and  ; 
I  could  believe.  Even  open,  there  were  I 
three  distinct  rooms  in  it :  a  sitting-room  and  | 
bedroom,  elegantly  furnished,  and,  best  of  all,  | 
a  kitchen,  with  uncommonly  soft  fire-irons,  a  ; 
plentiful  assortment  of  diminutive  utensils — 
oh,  the  warming-pan  ! — and  a  tin  man-cook  in 
profile,  who  was  always  going  to  fry  two  fish. 
What  Barmecide  justice  have  I  done  to  the 
noble  feasts  wherein  the  set  of  wooden  platters  ; 
figured,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  delicacy, 
as  a  ham  or  turkey,  glued  tight  on  to  it,  and 
garnished  with  something  green,  which  I 
recollect  as  moss  !  Could  all  the  Temperance 
Societies  of  these  later  days,  united,  give  me 
such  a  tea-drinking  as  I  have  had  through 
the  means  of  yonder  little  set  of  blue  crockery, 
which  really  would  hold  liquid  (it  ran  out  of 
the  small  wooden  cask,  I  recollect,  and  tasted 
of  matches),  and  which  made  tea,  nectar.  And 
if  the  two  legs  of  the  inefiectual  little  sugar- 
tongs  did  tumble  over  one  another,  and  want 
purpose,  like  Punch’s  hands,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  And  if  I  did  once  shriek  out,  as  a 
poisoned  child,  and  strike  the  fashionable 
company  with  consternation,  by  reason  of 
having  drunk  a  little  teaspoon,  inadvertently 
dissolved  in  too  hot  tea,  I  was  never  the  worse 
for  it,  except  by  a  powder  ! 

Upon  the  next  branches  of  the  tree,  lower 
down,  hard  by  the  green  roller  and  miniature 
gardening-tools,  how  thick  the  books  begin  to 
hang.  Thin  books,  in  themselves,  at  first,  but 
many  of  them,  and  with  deliciously  smooth 
covers  of  bright  red  or  green.  What  fat 
black  letters  to  begin  with !  “  A  was  an 

archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog.”  Of  course  he 
was.  He  was  an  apple-pie  also,  and  there  he 
is  !  He  was  a  good  many  things  in  his  time, 
was  A,  and  so  were  most  of  his  friends, 
except  X,  who  had  so  little  versatility,  that 
I  never  knew  him  to  get  beyond  Xerxes  or 
Xantippe — like  Y,  who  was  always  confined 
to  a  Yacht  or  a  Yew  Tree  ;  and  Z  condemned 
for  ever  to  be  a  Zebra  or  a  Zany.  But,  now, 
the  very  tree  itself  changes,  and  becomes  a 
bean-stalk — the  marvellous  bean-stalk  up 
which  J ack  climbed  to  the  Giant’s  house  ! 
And  now,  those  dreadfully  interesting,  double¬ 
headed  giants,  with  their  clubs  over  their 
shoulders,  begin  to  stride  along  the  boughs  in 
a  perfect  throng,  dragging  knights  and  ladies 
home  for  dinner  by  the  hair  of  their  heads. 
And  Jack — how  noble,  with  his  sword  of 
sharpness,  and  his  shoes  of  swiftness  !  Again 
those  old  meditations  come  upon  m  e  as  I  gaze 
up  at  him ;  and  I  debate  within  myself 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  Jack 
(which  I  am  loth  to  believe  possible),  or 
onl}'  one  genuine  original  admirable  Jack,  who 
achieved  all  the  recorded  exploits. 
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Good  for  Christmas  time  is  the  ruddy  color 
of  the  cloak,  in  which — the  tree  making 
a  forest  of  itself  for  her  to  trip  through,  with 
her  basket — Little  Red  Riding-Hood  comes 
to  me  one  Christmas  Eve,  to  give  me  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  that  dis¬ 
sembling  Wolf  who  ate  her  grandmother, 
without  making  any  impression  on  his  appe¬ 
tite,  and  then  ate  her,  after  making  that 
ferocious  joke  about  his  teeth.  She  was  my 
first  love.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  married 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  I  should  have  known 
perfect  bliss.  But,  it  was  not  to  be  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  look  out  the 
Wolf  in  the  Noah’s  Ark  there,  and  put  him 
late  in  the  procession  on  the  table,  as  a 
monster  who  was  to  be  degraded.  O  the 
wonderful  Noah’s  Ark !  It  was  not  found 
seaworthy  when  put  in  a  washing-tub,  and 
the  animals  were  crammed  in  at  the  roof,  and 
needed  to  have  their  legs  well  shaken  down 
before  they  could  be  got  in,  even  there — and 
then,  ten  to  one  but  they  began  to  tumble  out 
at  the  door,  which  was  but  imperfectly  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  wire  latch — but  what  was  that 
against  it !  Consider  the  noble  fly,  a  size  or 
two  smaller  than  the  elephant :  the  lady-bird, 
the  butterfly — all  triumphs  of  art !  Consider 
the  goose,  whose  feet  were  so  small,  and  whose 
balance  was  so  indifferent,  that  he  usually 
tumbled  forward,  and  knocked  down  all  the 
animal  creation.  Consider  Noah  and  his 
family,  like  idiotic  tobacco-stoppers  ;  and  how 
the  leopard  stuck  to  warm  little  fingers  ;  and 
how  the  tails  of  the  larger  animals  used 
gradually  to  resolve  themselves  into  frayed 
bits  of  string ! 

Hush  !  Again  a  forest,  and  somebody  up 
in  a  tree — not  Robin  Hood,  not  Valentine,  not 
the  Yellow  Dwarf  (I  have  passed  him  and  all 
Mother  Bunch’s  wonders,  without  mention), 
but  an  Eastern  King  with  a  glittering  scimitar 
and  turban.  By  Allah  !  two  Eastern  Kings, 
for  I  see  another,  looking  over  his  shoulder ! 
Down  upon  the  grass,  at  the  tree’s  foo.t,  lies 
the  full  length  of  a  coal-black  Giant,  stretched 
asleep,  with  his  head  in  a  lady’s  lap  ;  and  near 
them  is  a  glass  box,  fastened  with  four  locks 
of  shining  steel,  in  which  he  keeps  the  lady 
prisoner  when  he  is  awake.  I  see  the  four 
keys  at  his  girdle  now.  The  lady  makes  signs 
to  the  two  kings  in  the  tree,  who  softly 
descend.  It  is  the  setting-in  of  the  bright 
Arabian  Nights. 

Oh,  now  all  common  things  become  uncom¬ 
mon  and  enchanted  to  me  !  All  lamps  are 
wonderful ;  all  rings  are  talismans.  Common 
flower-pots  are  full  of  treasure,  with  a  little 
earth  scattered  on  the  top  ;  trees  are  for 
Ali  Baba  to  hide  in ;  beef-steaks  are  to 
throw  down  into  the  Valley  of  Diamonds, 
that  the  precious  stones  may  stick  to  them, 
and  be  carried  by  the  eagles  to  their  nests, 
whence  the  traders,  with  loud  cries,  will  scare 
them.  Tarts  are  made,  according  to  the  recipe 
of  the  Vizier’s  son  of  Bussorah,  who  turned 
pastrycook  after  he  was  set  down  in  his 


drawers  at  the  gate  of  Damascus  ;  cobblers 
are  all  Mustaphas,  and  in  the  habit  of  sewing 
up  people  cut  into  four  pieces,  to  whom  they 
are  taken  blindfold.  Any  iron  ring  let  into 
stone  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  which  only 
waits  for  the  magician,  and  the  little  fire,  and 
the  necromancy,  that  will  make  the  earth 
shake.  All  the  dates  imported  come  from 
the  same  tree  as  that  unlucky  date,  with 
whose  shell  the  merchant  knocked  out  the 
eye  of  the  genie’s  invisible  son.  All  olives 
are  of  the  stock  of  that  fresh  fruit,  concerning 
which  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  over¬ 
heard  the  boy  conduct  the  fictitious  trial  of 
the  fraudulent  olive  merchant ;  all  apples  are 
akin  to  the  apple  purchased  (with  two  others) 
from  the  Sultan’s  gardener,  for  three  sequins, 
and  which  the  tall  black  slave  stole  from  the 
child.  All  dogs  are  associated  with  the  dog, 
really  a  transformed  man,  who  jumped  upon 
the  baker’s  counter,  and  put  his  paw  on  the 
piece  of  bad  money.  All  rice  recals  the  rice 
which  the  awful  lady,  who  was  a  ghoule,  could 
only  peck  by  grains,  because  of  her  nightly 
feasts  in  the  burial-place.  My  very  rocking- 
horse, — there  he  is,  with  his  nostrils  turned 
completely  inside-out,  indicative  of  Blood !— - 
should  have  a  peg  in  his  neck,  by  virtue  thereof 
to  fly  away  with  me,  as  the  wooden  horse  did 
with  the  Prince  of  Persia,  in  the  sight  of  all 
his  father’s  Court. 

Yes,  on  every  object  that  I  recognise 
among  those  upper  branches  of  my  Christmas 
Tree,  I  see  this  fairy  light !  When  I  wake  in 
bed,  at  daybreak,  on  the  cold  dark  winter 
mornings,  the  white  snow  dimly  beheld,  outside, 
through  the  frost  on  the  window-pane,  I  hear 
Dinarzade.  “  Sister,  sister,  if  you  are  yet 
awake,  I  pray  you  finish  the  history  of  the 
Young  Eiing  of  the  Black  Islands.”  Schehe¬ 
razade  replies,  “  If  my  lord  the  Sultan  will 
suffer  me  to  live  another  day,  sister,  I  will 
not  only  finish  that,  but  tell  you  a  more  won¬ 
derful  story  yet.”  Then,  the  gracious  Sultan 
goes  out,  giving  no  orders  for  the  execution, 
and  we  all  three  breathe  again. 

At  this  height  of  my  tree  I  begin  to  see, 
cowering  among  the  leaves — it  may  be  born 
of  turkey,  or  of  pudding,  or  mince  pie,  or  of 
these  many  fancies,  jumbled  with  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  his  desert  island,  Philip  Quarll 
among  the  monkeys,  Sandford  and  Merton 
with  Mr.  Barlow,  Mother  Bunch,  and  the 
Mask — or  it  may  be  the  result  of  indigestion, 
assisted  by  imagination  and  over-doctoring — ■ 
a  prodigious  nightmare.  It  is  so  exceedingly 
indistinct,  that  I  don’t  know  why  it ’s  fright¬ 
ful — but  I  know  it  is.  I  can  only  make  out 
that  it  is  an  immense  array  of  shapeless 
things,  which  appear  to  be  planted  on  a  vast 
exaggeration  of  the  lazy- tongs  that  used  to  bear 
the  toy  soldiers,  and  to  be  slowly  coming  close 
to  my  eyes,  and  receding  to  an  immeasurable 
distance.  When  it  comes  closest,  it  is  worst. 
In  connection  with  it,  I  descry  remembrances 
of  winter  nights  incredibly  long  ;  of  being  sent 
early  to  bed,  as  a  punishment  for  some  small 
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offence,  and  waking  in  two  hours,  with  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  having  been  asleep  two  nights ;  of 
the  leaden  hopelessness  of  morning  ever 
dawning ;  and  the  oppression  of  a  weight  of 
remorse. 

And  now,  I  see  a  wonderful  row  of  little 
lights  rise  smoothly  out  of  the  ground,  before 
a  vast  green  curtain.  Now,  a  bell  rings — a 
magic  bell,  which  still  sounds  in  my  ears 
unlike  all  other  bells — and  music  plays, 
amidst  a  buzz  of  voices,  and  a  fragrant  smell 
of  orange-peel  and  oil.  Anon,  the  magic  bell 
commands  the  music  to  cease,  and  the  great 
green  curtain  rolls  itself  up  majestically,  and 
The  Play  begins  !  The  devoted  dog  of  Mon- 
targis  avenges  the  death  of  his  master,  foully 
murdered  in  the  Forest  of  Bondy  ;  and  a 
humorous  Peasant  with  a  red  nose  and  a  very 
little  hat,  whom  I  take  from  this  hour  forth 
to  my  bosom  as  a  friend  (I  think  he  was  a 
Waiter  or  an  Hostler  at  a  village  Inn,  but 
many  years  have  passed  since  he  and  I  have 
met),  remarks  that  the  sassigassity  of  that 
dog  is  indeed  surprising  ;  and  evermore  this 
jocular  conceit  will  live  in  my  remembrance 
fresh  and  unfading,  overtopping  all  possible 
jokes,  unto  the  end  of  time.  Or  now,  I  learn 
Avith  bitter  tears  how  poor  Jane  Shore,  dressed 
all  in  white,  and  with  her  brown  hair  hanging 
down,  went  starving  through  the  streets  ;  or 
how  George  Barnwell  killed  the  worthiest 
uncle  that  ever  man  had,  and  was  afterwards 
so  sorry  for  it  that  he  ought  to  have  been  let 
off.  Comes  swift  to  comfort  me,  the  Pantomime 
—  stupendous  Phenomenon  ! — when  Clowns 
are  shot  from  loaded  mortars  into  the 
great  chandelier,  bright  constellation  that  it 
is  ;  when  Harlequins,  covered  all  over  with 
scales  of  pure  gold,  twist  and  sparkle,  like 
amazing  fish  ;  when  Pantaloon  (whom  I  deem 
it  no  irreverence  to  compare  in  my  own  mind 
to  my  grandfather)  puts  red-hot  pokers  in  his 
pocket, and  cries  “Here ’s  somebody  coming !  ” 
or  taxes  the  Clown  with  petty  larceny,  by 
saying  “  Now,  I  sawed  you  do  it  !  ”  when 
Everything  is  capable,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
of  being  changed  into  Anything  ;  and 
“Nothing  is,  but  thinking  makes  it  so.” 
Now,  too,  I  perceive  my  first  experience  of  the 
dreary  sensation — often  to  return  in  after¬ 
life — of  being  unable,  next  day,  to  get  back 
to  the  dull,  settled  world  ;  of  wanting  to  live 
for  ever  in  the  bright  atmosphere  I  have 
quitted  ;  of  doting  on  the  little  Fairy,  with 
the  wand  like  a  celestial  Barber’s  Pole,  and 
pining  for  a  Fairy  immortality  along  with  her. 
Ah  she  comes  back,  in  many  shapes,  as  my 
eye  wanders  down  the  branches  of  my  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree,  and  goes  as  often,  and  has  never 
yet  stayed  by  me  ! 

Out  of  this  delight  springs  the  toy-theatre, 
— ^there  it  is,  with  its  familiar  proscenium, 
and  ladies  in  feathers,  in  the  boxes  ! — and  all 
its  attendant  occupation  with  paste  and  glue, 
and  gum,  and  water  colors,  m  the  getting-up  of 
The  Miller  and  his  Men,  and  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Exile  of  Siberia.  In  spite  of  a  few  besetting 


aceidents  and  failures  (particularly  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  disposition  in  the  respectable  Kelmar, 
and  some  others,  to  become  faint  in  the  legs, 
and  double  up,  at  exciting  points  of  the  drama), 
a  teeming  world  of  fancies  so  suggestive  and 
all-embracing,  that,  far  below  it  on  my  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree,  I  see  dark,  dirty,  real  Theatres  in. 
the  day-time,  adorned  with  these  associations 
as  with  the  freshest  garlands  of  the  rarest 
flowers,  and  charming  me  yet. 

But  hark  !  The  Waits  are  playing,  and  they 
break  my  childish  sleep  !  What  images  do  I 
associate  with  the  Christmas  music  as  I  see 
them  set  forth  on  the  Christmas  Tree  ? 
Known  before  all  the  others,  keeping  far 
apart  from  all  the  others,  they  gather  round 
my  little  bed.  An  angel,  speaking  to  a  group 
of  shepherds  in  a  field  ;  some  travellers,  with 
eyes  uplifted,  following  a  star ;  a  baby  in  a 
manger  ;  a  child  in  a  spacious  temple,  talking 
with  grave  men  ;  a  solemn  figure,  with  a  mild 
and  beautiful  face,  raising  a  dead  girl  by 
the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city-gate,  calling 
back  the  son  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier,  to  life  ; 
a  crowd  of  people  looking  through  the 
opened  roof  of  a  chamber  where  he  sits,  and 
letting  down  a  sick  person  on  a  bed,  with 
ropes  ;  the  same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on 
the  water  to  a  ship  ;  again,  on  a  sea-shore, 
teaching  a  great  multitude  ;  again,  with  a 
child  upon  his  knee,  and  other  children  round  ; 
again,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to 
the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the 
sick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the 
ignorant  ;  again,  dying  upon  a  Cross,  watched 
by  armed  soldiers,  a  thick  darkness  coming 
on,  the  earth  beginning  to  shake,  and  only 
one  voice  heard.  “Forgive  them,  for  they 
i  know  not  what  they  do  !  ” 
j  Still,  on  the  lower  and  maturer  branches  of 
i  the  Tree,  Christmas  associations  cluster  thick. 
School-books  shut  up ;  Ovid  and  Virgil  si¬ 
lenced  ;  the  Eule  of  Three,  with  its  cool  imper¬ 
tinent  enquiries,  long  disposed  of ;  Terence 
and  Plautus  acted  no  more,  in  an  arena  of 
huddled  desks  and  forms,  all  chipped,  and 
notched,  and  inked  ;  cricket-bats,  stumps,  and 
balls,  left  higher  up,  with  the  smell  of  trodden 
grass  and  the  softened  noise  of  shouts  in  the 
evening  air  ;  the  tree  is  still  fresh,  still  gay. 
If  I  no  more  come  home  at  Christmas  time, 
there  will  be  girls  and  boys  (thank  Heaven  !) 
wdiile  the  World  lasts  ;  and  they  do  !  Yonder 
they  dance  and  play  upon  the  branches  of  my 
Tree,  God  bless  them,  merrily,  and  my  heart 
dances  and  plays  too  ! 

And  I  do  come  home  at  Christmas.  We 
all  do,  or  we  all  should.  We  all  come  home, 
or  ought  to  come  home,  for  a  short  holiday — 
the  longer,  the  better — from  the  great  board¬ 
ing-school,  where  we  are  for  ever  working  at 
our  arithmetical  slates,  to  take,  and  give  a 
rest.  As  to  going  a  visiting,  where  can  we 
not  go,  if  we  will ;  where  have  we  not  been, 
when  we  would  ;  starting  our  fancy  from  our 
Christmas  Tree  ! 

Away  into  the  winter  prospect.  There  are 
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many  such  upon  the  tree  !  On,  by  low-lying 
misty  grounds,  through  fens  and  fogs,  up  long 
hills,  winding  dark  as  caverns  between  thick 
plantations,  almost  shutting  out  the  spark¬ 
ling  stars ;  so,  out  on  broad  heights,  until 
we  stop  at  last,  with  sudden  silc'Ace,  at  an 
avenue.  The  gate-bell  has  a  deep,  half-awful 
sound  in  the  frosty  air  ;  the  gate  swings  open 
on  its  hinges  ;  and,  as  we  drive  up  to  a  great 
house,  the  glancing  lights  grow  larger  in  the 
windows,  and  the  opposing  rows  of  trees 
seem  to  fall  solemnly  back  on  either  side,  to 
give  us  place.  At  intervals,  all  day,  a 
frightened  hare  has  shot  across  this  whitened 
turf ;  or  the  distant  clatter  of  a  herd  of  deer 
trampling  the  hard  frost,  has,  for  the  minute, 
crushed  the  silence  too.  Their  watchful  eyes 
beneath  the  fern  may  be  shining  now,  if  we 
could  see  them,  like  the  icy  dewdroj)S  on  the 
leaves  ;  but  they  are  still,  and  all  is  still. 
And  so,  the  lights  growing  larger,  and  the 
trees  falling  back  before  us,  and  closing  up 
again  behind  us,  as  if  to  forbid  retreat,  we 
come  to  the  house. 

There  is  probably  a  smell  of  roasted 
chestnuts  and  other  good  comfortable  things 
all  the  time,  for  we  are  telling  Winter  Stories 
— Ghost  Stories,  or  more  shame  for  us — round 
the  Christmas  fire ;  and  we  have  never  stirred, 
except  to  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it.  But,  no 
matter  for  that.  We  came  to  the  house,  and  it  is 
an  old  house,  full  of  great  chimneys  where  wood 
is  burnt  on  ancient  dogs  upon  the  hearth,  and 
grim  Portraits  (some  of  them  with  grim 
Legends,  too)  lower  distrustfully  from  the 
oaken  panels  of  the  walls.  We  are  a  middle- 
aged  nobleman,  and  we  make  a  generous 
supper  with  our  host  and  hostess  and  their 
guests — it  being  Christmas-time,  and  the  old 
house  full  of  company — and  then  we  go  to 
bed.  Our  room  is  a  very  old  room.  It  is 
hung  with  tapestry.  We  don’t  like  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  cavalier  in  green,  over  the  fireplace. 
There  are  great  black  beams  in  the  ceiling, 
and  there  is  a  great  black  bedstead,  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  foot  by  two  great  black 
figures,  who  seem  to  have  come  oft"  a  couple 
of  tombs  in  the  old  Baronial  Church  in 
the  Park,  for  our  particular  accommodation. 
But,  we  are  not  a  superstitious  nobleman,  and 
we  don’t  mind.  Well  !  we  dismiss  our 
servant,  lock  the  door,  and  sit  before  the  fire 
in  our  dressing-gown,  musing  about  a  great 
many  things.  At  length  we  go  to  bed.  Well  ! 
we  can’t  sleep.  We  toss  and  tumble,  and 
can’t  sleep.  The  embers  on  tne  n earth  burn 
fitfully  and  make  the  room  look  ghostly.  We 
can’t  help  peeping  out  over  the  counterpane, 
at  the  two  black  figures  and  the  cavalier — 
that  wicked-looking  cavalier — in  green.  In 
the  flickering  light,  they  seem  to  advance  and 
retire  :  which,  though  we  are  not  by  any 
means  a  superstitious  nobleman,  is  not  agree¬ 
able.  Well!  we  get  nervous  —  more  and 
more  nervous.  We  say  “This  is  very  foolish, 
but  we  can’t  stand  this  ;  we  ’ll  pretend  to  be 
ill,  and  knock  up  somebody.”  A\'"ell !  we  are 


just  going  to  do  it,  when  the  locked  door 
opens,  and  there  comes  in  a  young  woman, 
deadly  pale,  and  with  long  fair  hair,  who 
glides  to  the  fire,  and  sits  down  in  the  chair 
we  have  left  there,  wringing  her  hands.  Then, 
we  notice  that  her  clothes  are  wet.  Our 
tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  our  mouth,  and 
we  can’t  speak ;  but,  we  observe  her  accurately. 
Her  clothes  are  wet ;  her  long  hair  is  dabbled 
with  moist  mud  ;  she  is  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  she  has  at  her 
girdle  a  bunch  of  rusty  keys.  Well  !  there  she 
sits,  and  we  can’t  even  faint,  we  are  in  such  a 
state  about  it.  Presently  she  gets  up,  and 
tries  all  the  locks  in  the  room  with  the  rusty 
keys,  which  won’t  fit  one  of  them  ;  then,  she 
fixes  her  eyes  on  the  Portrait  of  the  Cavalier 
in  green,  and  says,  in  a  low,  terrible  voice, 
“  The  stags  know  it !  ”  After  that,  she  wrings 
her  hands  again,  passes  the  bedside,  and  goes 
out  at  the  door.  We  hurry  on  our  dressing- 
gown,  seize  our  pistols  (Ave  always  travel  with 
pistols),  and  are  following,  when  we  find  the 
door  locked.  We  turn  the  key,  look  out  into 
the  dark  gallery ;  no  one  there.  We  wander 
away,  and  try  to  find  our  servant.  Can’t  be 
done.  We  pace  the  gallery  till  daybreak  ; 
then  return  to  our  deserted  room,  fall  asleep, 
and  are  aAvakened  by  our  servant  (nothing 
ever  haunts  Az'm)  and  the  shining  sun.  Well  I 
Ave  make  a  Avretched  breakfast,  and  all  the 
company  say  Ave  look  queer.  After  break¬ 
fast,  Ave  go  over  the  house  with  our  host, 
and  then  we  take  him  to  the  Portrait  of 
the  Cavalier  in  green,  and  then  it  all  comes 
out.  He  was  false  to  a  young  housekeeper 
once  attached  to  that  family,  and  famous 
for  her  beauty,  who  droAvned  herself  in  a 
pond,  and  Avhose  body  Avas  discovered,  after  a 
long  time,  because  the  stags  refused  to  drink 
of  the  water.  Since  Avhich,  it  has  been  Avhis- 
pered  that  she  traverses  the  house  at  midnight 
(but  goes  especially  to  that  room  Avhere  the 
Cavalier  in  green  VA^as  wont  to  sleep),  trying 
the  old  locks  Avith  her  rusty  keys.  Well  I 
Ave  tell  our  host  of  what  AV'e  have  seen,  and  a 
shade  comes  over  his  features,  and  he  begs  it 
may  be  hushed  up  ;  and  so  it  is.  But,  it ’s  all 
true  ;  and  we  said  so,  before  we  died  (we  are 
dead  noAv)  to  many  responsible  people. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  old  houses,  with 
resounding  galleries,  and  dismal  state-bed¬ 
chambers,  and  haunted  wings  shut  up  for 
many  years,  through  which  Ave  may  ramble, 
Avith  an  agreeable  creeping  up  our  back,  and 
encounter  any  number  of  Ghosts,  but,  (it  is 
worthy  of  remark  perhaps)  reducible  to  a 
very  feAv  general  types  and  classes ;  for.  Ghosts 
liaA^e  little  originality,  and  “  walk  ”  in  a 
beaten  track.  Thus,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a 
certain  room  in  a  certain  old  hall,  Avhere  a 
certain  bad  Lord,  Baronet,  Knight,  or  Gentle¬ 
man,  shot  liimself,  has  certain  planks  in  the 
floor  from  Avhich  the  blood  'will  not  be  taken 
out.  You  may  scrape  and  scrape,  as  the 
present  owner  has  done,  or  plane  and  plane, 
as  his  father  did,  or  scrub  and  scrub,  as  his 
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grandfather  did,  or  burn  and  burn  with  strong 
acids,  as  his  great-grandfather  did,  but,  there 
the  blood  will  still  be — no  redder  and  no 
paler — no  more  and  no  less — always  just  the 
same.  Thus,  in  such  another  house  there  is  a 
haunted  door,  that  never  will  keep  open  ;  or 
another  door  that  never  will  keep  shut ;  or  a 
haunted  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel,  or  a 
hammer,  or  a  footstep,  or  a  cry,  or  a  sigh,  or 
a  horse’s  tramp,  or  the  rattling  of  a  chain. 
Or  else,  there  is  a  turret-clock,  which,  at  the 
midnight  hour,  strikes  thirteen  when  the 
head  of  the  family  is  going  to  die  ;  or  a 
shadowy,  immovable  black  carriage  which  at 
such  a  time  is  always  seen  by  somebody, 
waiting  near  the  great  gates  in  the  stable- 
yard,  Or  thus,  it  came  to  pass  how  Lady 
Mary  went  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  large  wild  house 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and,  being  fatigued 
with  her  long  journey,  retired  to  bed  early, 
and  innocently  said,  next  morning,  at  the 
breakfast-table,  “  How  odd,  to  have  so 
late  a  party  last  night,  in  this  remote 
place,  and  not  to  tell  me  of  it,  before  I 
went  to  bed  !  ”  Then,  every  one  asked  Lady 
Mary  what  she  meant  ?  Then,  Lady  Mary 
replied,  “  Why,  all  night  long,  the  carriages 
were  driving  round  and  round  the  terrace, 
underneath  my  window  !  ”  Then,  the  owner 
of  the  house  turned  pale,  and  so  did  his  Lady, 
and  Charles  Macdoodle  of  Macdoodle  signed 
to  Lady  Mary  to  say  no  more,  and  every  one 
was  silent.  After  breakfast,  Charles  Macdoodle 
told  Lady  Mary  that  it  was  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  those  rumbling  carriages  on  the 
terrace  betokened  death.  And  so  it  proved, 
for,  two  months  afterwards,  the  Lady  of  the 
mansion  died.  And  Lady  Mary,  who  was  a 
Maid  of  Honour  at  Court.,  often  told  this 
story  to  the  old  Queen  Charlotte  ;  by  this 
token  that  the  old  King  always  said,  “  Eh, 
eh  ?  What,  what  ?  Ghosts,  Ghosts  ?  No 
such  thing,  no  such  thing  !  ”  And  never  left 
off  saying  so,  until  he  went  to  bed. 

Or,  a  friend  of  somebody’s,  whom  most  of  us 
know,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  college, 
had  a  particular  friend,  with  whom  he  made  the 
compact  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Spirit 
to  return  to  this  earth  after  its  separation  from 
the  body,  he  of  the  twain  who  first  died,  should 
reappear  to  the  other.  In  course  of  time,  this 
compact  was  forgotten  by  our  friend ;  the  two 
young  men  having  progressed  in  life,  and 
taken  diverging  paths  that  were  wide  asunder. 
But,  one  night,  many  years  afterwards,  our 
friend,  being  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
staying  for  the  night  in  an  Inn,  on  the  York¬ 
shire  Moors,  happened  to  look  out  of  bed ; 
and  there,  in  the  moonlight,  leaning  on  a 
Bureau  near  the  vdndow,  stedfastly  regarding 
him,  saw  his  old  College  friend  !  The  appear¬ 
ance  being  solemnly  addressed,  replied,  in  a 
kind  of  whisper,  but  very  audibly,  “  Do  not 
come  near  me.  I  am  dead.  I  am  here  to 
redeem  my  promise.  I  come  from  another 
world,  but  may  not  disclose  its  secrets  !  ” 
Then,  the  whole  form  becoming  paler,  melted. 


as  it  were,  into  the  moonlight,  and  faded 
away. 

Or,  there  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  occu¬ 
pier  of  the  picturesque  Elizabethan  house, 
so  famous  in  our  neighbourhood.  You  have 
heard  abuuu  her  ?  No!  Why,  >54(2  went  out 
one  summer  evening,  at  twilight,  when  she 
was  a  beautifid  girl,  just  seventeen  years  of 
age,  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden  ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  came  running,  terrified,  into  the  hall  to 
her  father,  saying,  “  Oh,  dear  father,  I  have 
met  myself !  ”  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
told  her  it  was  fancy,  but  she  said  “  Oh  no  I  I 
met  myself  in  the  broad  walk,  and  I  was  pale 
and  natherin2[  withered  flowers,  and  I  turned 
my  head,  and  held  them  up  !  ”  And,  that 
night,  she  died  ;  and  a  picture  of  her  story  was 
begun,  though  never  finished,  and  they  say  it 
is  somewhere  in  the  house  to  this  day,  with 
its  face  to  the  wall. 

Or,  the  uncle  of  my  brother’s  wife  was 
riding  home  on  horseback,  one  mellow  evening 
at  sunset,  when,  in  a  green  lane  close  to  his 
own  house,  he  saw  a  man,  standing  before 
him,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  narrow  way. 
“  Why  does  that  man  in  the  cloak  stand  there  !” 
he  thought.  “  Does  he  want  me  to  ride  over 
him  ?  ”  But  the  figure  never  moved.  He 
felt  a  strange  sensation  at  seeing  it  so  still, 
but  slackened  his  trot  and  rode  forward. 
When  he  was  so  close  to  it,  as  almost  to  touch 
it  with  his  stirrup,  his  horse  shied,  and  the 
figure  glided  up  the  bank,  in  a  curious,  un¬ 
earthly  manner — backward,  and  without 
seeming  to  use  its  feet — and  was  gone.  The 
uncle  of  my  brother’s  wife,  exclaiming, 
“  Good  Heaven  I  It ’s  my  cousin  Harry,  from 
Bombay  !  ”  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  was 
suddenly  in  a  profuse  sweat,  and,  wondering  at 
such  strange  behaviour,  dashed  round  to  the 
front  of  his  house.  There,  he  saw  the  same 
figure,  just  passing  in  at  the  long  french  win¬ 
dow  of  the  drawing-room,  opening  on  the 
ground.  He  threw  his  bridle  to  a  servant,  and 
hastened  in  after  it.  His  sister  was  sitting 
there,  alone.  “  Alice,  where ’s  my  cousin 
Harry?”  “Your  cousin  Harry,  John?” 
“  Yes,  From  Bombay.  I  met  him  in  the  lane 
just  now,  and  saw  him  enter  here,  this  in¬ 
stant.”  Not  a  creature  had  been  seen  by  any 
one  ;  and  in  that  hour  and  minute,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  this  cousin  died  in  India. 

Or,  it  was  a  certain  sensible  old  maiden 
lady,  who  died  at  ninety-nine,  and  l  etained 
her  faculties  to  the  last,  who  really  did  see 
the  Orphan  Boy  ;  a  story  which  has  often 
been  incorrectly  told,  but,  of  which  the  real 
truth  is  this — because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  story 
belonging  to  our  family — and  she  was  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  our  family.  When  she  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  still  an  uncommonly 
fine  woman  (her  lover  died  young,  which  was 
the  reason  wUy  she  never  married,  though  she 
had  many  offers),  she  went  to  stay  at  a  place 
in  Kent,  which  her  brother,  an  India-Mer¬ 
chant,  had  newly  bought.  There  was  a  story 
that  this  place  had  once  been  held  in  trust,  by 
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tlie  guardian  of  a  young  boy  :  who  was  himself 
the  next  heir,  and  who  killed  the  young  boy  by 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment.  She  knew  nothing 
of  that.  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  Cage 
in  her  bed-room  in  which  the  guardian  used 
to  put  the  boy.  There  was  no  such  thing. 
There  was  only  a  closet.  She  Avent  to  bed, 
made  no  alarm  wliatever  in  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  said  composedly  to  her  maid 
when  she  came  in,  “Who  is  the  pretty  forlorn- 
looking  child  who  has  been  peeping  out 
of  that  closet  all  night  ?  ”  The  maid  replied 
by  giving  a  loud  scream,  and  instantly 
decamping.  She  was  surprised  ;  but,  she  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  strength  of  mind,  and 
she  dressed  herself  and  went  dowm  stairs,  and 
closeted  herself  with  her  brother.  “  Now, 
Walter,”  she  said,  “  I  have  been  disturbed  all 
night  by  a  pretty,  forlorn-looking  boy,  who 
has  been  constantly  peeping  out  of  that  closet 
in  my  room,  which  I  can’t  open.  This  is  some 
trick.”  “  I  am  afraid  not,  Charlotte,”  said  he, 
“  for  it  is  the  legend  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
Orphan  Boy.  What  did  he  do  ?  ”  “  He 

j  opened  the  door  softly,”  said  she,  “  and  peeped 
out.  Sometimes,  he  came  a  step  or  two  into 
the  room.  Then,  I  called  to  him,  to  encourage 
him,  and  he  shrunk,  and  shuddered,  and  crept 
in  again,  and  shut  the  door.”  “  The  closet 
has  no  communication,  Charlotte,”  said  her 
brother,  “  with  any  other  part  of  the  house, 
and  it ’s  nailed  tip.”  This  was  undeniably 
true,  and  it  took  two  carpenters  a  whole  fore¬ 
noon  to  get  it  open,  for  examination.  Then, 
she  was  satisfied  that  she  had  seen  the  Orphan 
Boy.  But,  the  tvild  and  terrible  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  he  was  also  seen  by  three  of  her 
brother’s  sons,  in  succession,  who  all  died 
young.  On  the  occasion  of  each  child  being 
taken  ill,  he  came  home  in  a  heat,  twelve 
hours  before,  and  said.  Oh,  Mamma,  he  had 
been  playing  under  a  particular  oak-tree,  in  a 
certain  meadow,  wdth  a  strange  boy — a  pretty, 
forlorn-looking  boy,  who  was  very  timid,  and 
made  signs !  From  fatal  experience,  the 
parents  came  to  know  that  this  was  the 
i  Orplian  Boy,  and  that  the  course  of  that  child 
whom  he  chose  for  his  little  playmate  was 
surely  run. 

Legion  is  the  name  of  the  German  castles, 
j  wdiere  we  sit  up  alone  to  wait  for  the  Spectre — 
where  we  are  shown  into  a  room,  made  com- 
pai’atively  cheerful  for  our  reception — where 
we  glance  round  at  the  shadows,  thrown  on 
the  blank  walls  by  the  crackling  fire — where 
Ave  feel  \"ery  lonely  Avhen  the  village  innkeeper 
and  his  pretty  daughter  have  retired,  after 
i  laying  down  a  fresh  store  of  Avood  upon  the 
hearth,  and  settinc:  forth  on  the  small  table 
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!  such  supper-cheer  as  a  cold  roast  capon, 
j  bread,  grapes,  and  a  flask  of  old  Rhine  wine — 

I  where  the  reverberating  '^oors  close  on  their 
retreat,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  peals 
I  of  sullen  thunder — and  where,  about  the  small 

j  hours  of  the  night,  Ave  come  into  the  knoAv- 
I  ledge  01  divers  supernatural  mysteries.  Legion 
is  the  name  of  the  haunted  German  students, 


in  whose  society  Ave  draw  yet  nearer  to  the 
fire,  Avhile  the  schoolboy  in  the  corner  opens 
his  eyes  Avide  and  round,  and  flies  off  the  foot¬ 
stool  he  has  chosen  for  his  seat,  Avhen  the 
door  accidentally  blows  open.  Vast  is  the 
crop  of  such  fruit,  shining  on  our  Christmas 
Tree ;  in  blossom,  almost  at  the  very  top ; 
ripening  all  dowui  the  boughs  ! 

Among  the  later  toys  and  fancies  hanging 
there — as  idle  often  and  less  pure — be  the 
images  once  associated  Avith  the  SAveet  old 
Waits,  the  softened  music  in  the  night,  ever  un¬ 
alterable  !  Encircled  by  the  social  thoughts  of 
Christmas  time,  still  let  the  benignant  figure 
of  my  childhood  stand  unchanged  !  In  every 
cheerful  image  and  suggestion  that  the  season 
brings,  may  the  firight  star  that  rested  above 
the  poor  roof,  be  the  star  of  all  the  Christian 
Avorld  !  A  moment’s  pause,  0  vanishing  tree, 
of  Avhich  the  loAver  boughs  are  dark  to  me  as 
yet,  and  let  me  look  once  more  !  I  know 
there  are  blank  spaces  on  thy  branches, 
where  eyes  that  I  have  loved,  have  shone  and 
smiled  ;  from  Avhich  they  are  departed.  But, 
far  above,  I  see  the  raiser  of  the  dead  girl, 
and  the  Widow’s  Son  ;  and  God  is  good  !  If 
Age  be  hiding  for  me  in  the  unseen  portion 
of  thy  doAvnward  growth,  O  may  I,  with  a  grey 
head,  turn  a  child’s  heart  to  that  figure  yet, 
and  a  child’s  trustfulness  and  confidence  ! 

Now,  the  tree  is  decorated  Avith  bright 
merriment,  and  song,  and  dance,  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  And  they  are  AV'elcome.  Innocent 
and  Avelcome  be  they  ever  held,  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  Christmas  Tree,  Avhich  cast 
no  gloomy  shadoAV  !  But,  as  it  sinks  into  the 
ground,  I  hear  a  Avhisper  going  through  the 
leaves.  “  This,  in  commemoration  of  the  law 
of  love  and  kindness,  mercy  and  compassion. 
This,  in  remembrance  of  Me  !  ” 
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A  bachelor’s  life  is  not  without  its  at¬ 
tractions.  Freedom  of  will  and  action  are,  at 
least,  among  a  bachelor’s  joys ;  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that,  after  a  certain  time,  such 
absence  from  restraint  resolves  itself  into  that 
species  of  liberty  Avhich  Macaulay  touchingly 
designates  “  the  desolate  freedom  of  the  wild 

o 

ass.” 

I  came  to  London  about  ten  years  ago  to 
study  for  the  bar.  I  Avas  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and,  as  far  as  the  dinner-eating  Avent, 
I  can  safely  assert  that  I  Avas  an  ornament  to 
the  Hall.  I  adorned  the  margin  of  my  copy 
of  “  Burn’s  Justice  ”  Avith  caricatures  of  the 
benchers  ;  and  my  friends  appended  facetious 
notes  to  my  “  Blackstone.”  I  Avent  to  the 
masquerade  in  my  gown ;  and  strolled  down  to 
my  law-tutor’s  chambers  for  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  reading,  about  two  r.M.,  daily.  In  short, 
I  Avent  through  the  usual  routine  of  young 
gentlemen  of  ardent  temperaments  and  com¬ 
petent  means  Avhen  they  begin  life ;  like  most 
men,  also,  the  pace  of  my  fast  days  moderated 
in  due  time.  About  the  time  of  my  call  to 
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tlie  bar  I  began  to  study.  My  old  com¬ 
panions,  finding  that  I  was  becoming,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  designate,  “  slow,” 
dropped  oflf.  I  entered  into  the  solitude  of 
lodgings,  near  Brunswick  Square,  and  read 
eagerly.  Still  I  found  it  necessary  to  relieve 
my  legal  studies  with  copious  draughts  from 
all  the  great  fountains  of  inspiration,  and  I 
fear,  that  even  when  I  was  endeavouring  to 
crack  the  hardest  passages  of  Blackstone,” 
my  ideas  continually  reverted  either  to  the 
grace  of  Montaigne,  the  wit  of  Congreve  and 
Pope,  the  sparkle  and  depth  of  Shakspeare, 
or  the  massive  grandeur  of  Milton.  By 
degrees  my  books  became  my  dearest,  my 
only  associates.  Though  as  a  companion  and 
!  friend  I  had  decidedly  fallen  off,  I  improved 
Jis  a  lodger  :  I  kept  regular  hours,  and  paid 
all  my  bills  punctually. 

My  landlady  grew  confidential,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  I  grew  domestic.  She  favoured 
me  with  her  history  from  the  time  of  her 
birth.  I  knew  how  she  took  the  measles ; 
the  precise  effect  of  her  visit  to  a  vaccine 
establishment ;  the  origin  of  a  scar  over 
her  left  eye-brow  ;  the  income  of  her  brother 
in  Somersetshire ;  the  number  of  kittens 
which  her  cat  annually  produced  ;  the  cha- 
j  racter  she  gave  her  last  servant ;  and  the 
j !  fond  affection  she  had  lavished  upon  a  brute 
!  of  a  husband.  These  matters,  however,  were 
!  intrusted  to  me  in  confidence  ;  and,  to  use  an 
ij  original  phrase,  they  shall  be  buried  with  me 
j  in  my  grave  !  I  had  no  occasion  to  repay  my 
I  landlady’s  confidence  with  my  own,  because 
j  she  paid  herself.  I  could  keep  no  secrets 
;  from  her.  She  knew  the  contents  of  my 
trunks,  desks,  and  drawers,  as  well  as  I  did — 
better,  for,  if  I  lost  any  little  article,  I  never, 
perhaps,  missed  it.  I  was  seldom  allowed  to 
!  wear  a  pair  of  dress  gloves  more  than  once  ; 
when  a  collar  was  not  to  be  had,  them 
washerwomen  was,”  I  was  told,  “  always  a 
losing  of  something  or  other.”  lam  sure  the 
flavour  of  my  tea,  the  quality  of  my  mutton, 
and  the  excellence  of  my  coals,  were  no 
secrets  to  my  landlady  :  but  she  had  many 
good  qualities,  so  I  ate  what  she  left  me  in 
silence  and  in  peace. 

Despite  my  but  too  prying  landlady,  how¬ 
ever,  I  got  on  very  well  by  myself ;  and, 
like  men  who  live  alone,  I  became  egotistic 
and  lazy.  I  thought  of  the  weaver  at  his 
loom  ;  the  lawyer  burning  the  midnight 
composition  over  his  brief;  the  author,- with 
his  throbbing  temples,  hard  at  work  ;  and  1 
rejoiced  quietly  by  my  fire  and  in  my  books. 
There  was  a  selfish  pleasure  in  the  conviction 
that  my  case  was  so  much  better  than  that  of 
thousands  of  the  toilers  and  strugglers  of  the 
earth.  This  I  found  a  capital  philosophy  for 
every  day  in  the  year — except  one.  On  that 
day  my  landlady  entered  my  room,  and,  with 
a  few  words,  blighted  my  happiness,  and 
made  me  miserable  as  the  veriest  outcast. 

“  Beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,”  the 
worthy  soul  said,  “  but  I  wish  to  Imow  whe¬ 


ther  you  dine  at  home  on  Christmas  Day. 
Though,  of  course,  you  will  be  with  your 
friends — ^but  I  thought  I  might  as  well  make 
sure.” 

The  good  woman  must  have  noticed  my 
confusion.  I  stammered  out  something  in  the 
most  awkward  manner ;  but  contrived  to 
make  her  understand,  in  the  end,  that  I 
should  dine  at  home. 

“  On  Christmas  Day,  Sir  ?  ”  the  woman  re¬ 
peated,  with  particular  emphasis.  “  I ’m 
talking  about  Christmas  Day,  when  every 
gentleman  dines  with  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  ;  leastways,  all  the  gentlemen  1  ever 
had,  have  done  so.” 

“  My  friends  live  in  Scotland,  where  Christ¬ 
mas  is  no  festival,”  I  replied,  rather  relieved 
at  the  opportunity  of  explaining  my  solitary 
condition. 

“  Well,  dear  a-me  !  ”  my  landlady  went  on 
to  say,  “  that ’s  very  awkard,  very  awkard.  Sir, 
indeed.  Dear,  dear  a-me,  what  shall  I  do  ] 
My  table,  down  stairs,  won’t  hold  any  thing 
like  fifteen  !  ” 

Fifteen  persons  to  greet  my  landlady  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  not  a  soul  to  break  bread 
with  me  !  I  saw,  at  once,  the  tendency  of 
her  observation  as  to  the  size  of  her  table  ; 
and  willingly  offered  to  vacate  my  room 
for  her  great  annual  festivity.  This  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted,  and  once  more  I  was 
left  to  my  solitude.  From  that  moment 
my  fortitude  deserted  me.  I  knew  that 
the  weaver  would  enjoy  his  Christmas  feast ; 
that  the  lawyer  would  throw  aside  his 
brief,  and  abating  his  professional  solemnity, 
would,  on  Christmas  Day,  make  merry  ;  and 
that  the  author  would  leave  the  j^en  in  the 
inkstand  to  be  jolly  during  a  great  portion  of 
those  twenty-four  happy  hours.  Let  me  con¬ 
fess  that  I  felt  sick  at  heart — stupidly  and 
profoundly  dejected. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  maid  came  into 
my  room,  and,  with  a  beaming  face,  begged 
that  I  would  allow  her  to  decorate  it  with 
holly  : — she  said  nothing  about  the  misletoe 
which  she  carried  under  her  apron,  but  I  saw 
her  dexterously  fasten  it  above  the  door-way. 
I  was  very  lonely  that  evening.  The  six  square 
yards  of  space  which  I  occupied  were  the 
only  six  square  yards  in  the  neighbourhood 
not  occupied  by  laughing  human  creatures. 
The  noise  of  my  landlady  and  her  relatives 
below  made  me  savage  ;  and  when  she  sent 
up  the  servant  to  ask  whether  I  would  like  to 
step  below,  and  take  a  stir  at  the  pudding, 
my  “no  !  ”  was  given  in  such  a  decided  tone 
that  the  poor  girl  vanished  with  miraculous 
celerity. 

The  knocks  at  the  street-door  were  inces¬ 
sant.  First  it  was  the  turkey,  then  the 
apples,  oranges,  and  ckesnuts,  for  dessert,  then 
the  new  dinner-set,  then  the  sirloin.  Each 
separate  item  of  the  approaching  feast  was 
hailed  with  smothered  welcomes  by  the 
women,  who  rushed  into  the  passage  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  greet  it.  Presently  a  knock  re- 
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sounded  tlirougli  the  house,  that  had  to  me  a 
solemn  and  highly  unpleasant  sound,  though 
it  could  not  have  differed  from  the  preceding 
knocks.  I  listened  to  the  opening  of  the  door, 
and  heard  my  landlady,  in  a  sympathetic  tone 
of  voice,  declare,  that  “  it  was  only  the  first- 
floor’s  steak  ; — poor  fellow  !  ”  My  loneliness, 
then,  was  a  theme  of  pitiful  consideration  with 
tlie  people  below  !  I  was  very  angry,  and 
paced  my  room  with  rapid  strides.  I  thought 
L  would  wear  cotton- wool  for  the  next  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  to  shut  out  the  din  of 
general  enjoyment.  I  tried,  after  a  short 
time,  to  compose  myself  to  my  book ;  but, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  take  it  down  from  the 
shelf,  the  servant,  having  occasion  to  enter 
my  room,  informed  me,  in  a  high  state  of 
cliuckling  excitement,  that  “missis’s  friends 
was  a  going  to  light  up  a  snap-dragon  !  ” 
— and  the  shouts  that  burst  upon  me  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  confirmed  the  girl’s 
report.  I  was  now  fairly  savage,  and,  having 
called  for  my  candle,  in  a  loud  determined 
voice,  went  to  bed,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  revellers  below  were  my  sworn 
enemies,  and  with  the  resolution  of  giving 
warning  on  the  following  morning — yes,  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Brooding  over  the  revenge  I  promised  myself 
for  the  following  morning,  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  of  the  Arctic  solitudes  and  the 
Sahara  Desert.  I  was  standing  at  a  drv 
well,  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  endless  sand, 
when  a  loud  rumbling  noise  broke  upon  my 
dream.  I  awoke,  and  heard  a  heavy  footstep 
passing  my  chamber.  I  started  from  my  bed, 
flung  open  my  door,  and  shouted,  “  Who ’s 
til  ere  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  only  me.  Sir,  a  going  for  to  put  the 
puddin’  in  the  copper,”  said  an  uncommonly 
cheerful  voice. 

Here  was  a  delightful  opening  scena  of  my 
Christmas  Day.  I  believe  I  muttered  a  wish, 
that  my  landlady’s  pudding  had  been  in  a 
locality  where  it  might  boil  at  any  time  with¬ 
out  disturbing  any  lodger 

That  morning  I  rang  four  times  for  my  hot 
water,  three  times  for  my  boots,  and  was 
asked  to  eat  cold  ham  instead  of  my  usual 
eggs,  because  no  room  could  be  spared  at  the 
fire  to  boil  them.  I  occupied  my  land¬ 
lady’s  back  parlour,  and  was  intruded  upon, 
every  minute,  because  a  thousand  things 
wanted  “  for  up-stairs  ”  were  left  in  odd  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  room.  I  had  no  easy-chair. 
My  books  were  all  “  put  away,”  save  a  copy 
of  “  J eaii  Racine,”  which  I  had  taken  down  by 
mistake  for  a  volume  of  the  “  Racine.”  My 
breakfast-table  could  not  be  cleared  for  three 
hours  after  I  had  finished  my  meal.  I  was 
asked  to  allow  a  saucepan  to  be  placed  upon 
my  fire.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
dine  at  two  o’clock,  in  order  to  have  my 
repast  over  and  cleared  away  before  the  feast 
up- stairs  began.  I  assented  to  this  propo¬ 
sition  with  ill-feigned  carelessness — although 
my  blood  boiled  (like  the  pudding)  at  the 


impertinence  of  the  request.  But  I  was  too 
proud  to  allow  my  landlady  the  least  insight 
into  the  real  state  of  my  feelings.  Poor  soul ! 
it  was  not  her  fault  that  I  had  no  circle  within 
my  reach ;  yet  I  remember  that  throughout 
the  day  I  regarded  her  as  the  impersonation 
of  fiendish  malice. 

After  I  had  dined  she  came  to  ask  me  if  there 
was  anything  she  could  do  for  me  ?  I  regarded 
her  intrusion  only  as  one  prompted  by  a 
vulgar  wish  to  show  me  her  fine  ribbons  and 
jaunty  cap,  and  curtly  told  her  that  I  did  not 
require  her  services.  To  relieve  myself  of 
the  load  of  vexation  which  oppressed  me,  I 
strolled  into  the  streets  ;  but  I  was  soon  driven 
back  to  my  landlady’s  little  parlour — the 
gaiety  that  resounded  from  every  house,  and 
the  deserted  streets  without,  were  even  more 
annoying  than  her  marked  attention.  I  sat 
down  once  more,  and  doggedly  read  the 
heavy  verse  of  Jean.  I  called  for  my 
tea ;  and,  in  reply,  I  was  informed  that  I 
should  have  it  directly  the  dinner  was  over 
up-stairs.  My  patience  was  giving  way 
rapidly.  My  tea  was  produced,  however, 
after  a  considerable  delay ;  and  I  then  thought 
I  would  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  forget 
the  jovial  scenes  that  were  going  forward  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country — save 
in  my  desolate,  sombre,  close  back  parlour. 

I  swung  my  feet  upon  the  fender,  leisurely 
filled  the  bowl  of  my  meerschaum,  and  was 
about  to  mix  my  first  fr-agrant  cup,  when  that 
horrible  servant  again  made  her  appearance, 
holding  a  dark  steaming  lump  of  something, 
on  a  plate. 

“  Please,  Sir,  missis’s  compliments,  and 
p’raps  you’d  accept  this  bit  of  Christmas  i 
puddin’  ?  ”  j 

I  could  have  hurled  it,  plate  and  all,  into  ; 
the  yard  below.  I  saw  myself  at  once  an 
object  of  profound  pity  and  charity  to  the 
company  above.  Although  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  that  marvellous  compound  of  good 
things  eaten  with  brandy-sauce  on  Christmas 
Day,  I  could  not  have  touched  my  landlady’s  | 
proffered  plateful  for  any  consideration.  I 
gave  a  medical  reason  for  declining  the  dainty, 
and  once  more  turned  to  my  pipe  and  my  tea. 

As  the  white  smoke  curled  from  my  mouth  a 
waking  dream  stole  over  me.  I  fancied  that 
I  was  Robinson  Crusoe  :  my  parrot  dead,  and 
my  dog  run  away.  I  cursed  fate  that  had 
consigned  me  to  a  solitude.  I  recited  a  few 
verses  from  Keats  aloud,  and  the  sound  of  my 
voice  seemed  strange  and  harsh.  I  poked  the 
fire,  and  whistled,  and  hummed — to  restore 
myself  to  the  full  enjoyment,  or  rather  to  the 
misery,  of  my  senses.  The  tea  on  that  even¬ 
ing  only  was  green  tea.  I  felt  its  effects. 

I  grew  nervous  and  irritable. 

The  servant  once  more  invaded  my  seclusion 
— what  could  she  want  now  ? 

“Please,  Sir,  have  you  done  with  the  tea- 
things  1  I ’m  a  going  to  wash  ’em  for  up¬ 
stairs.” 

“  Take  them  I  replied,  not  very  grace- 
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fully.  The  servant  thanked  me,  as  I  thought, 
with  impertinent  good-nature  and  cleared  the 
table. 

About  this  time,  sounds  of  merriment  began 
to  resound  from  the  Christmas  party.  The 
shrill  laughter  of  children  was  mingled  with 
the  hoarse  guffaws  of  their  parents  ;  and  the 
house  shook  at  intervals  with  the  romps  of 
both  parties.  In  the  height  of  my  desolate 
agony  it  gave  me  no  little  consolation  to  think 
that  those  children  Avho  were  at  their  games, 
would  probably  dance  to  the  tune  of  a  tutor’s 
cane  at  no  distant  interval.  Such  was  my 
envy  at  the  exuberant  mirth  that  reached  me 
in  fitful  gusts  as  the  doors  were  opened  or 
shut,  that  I  felt  all  sorts  of  uncharitableness. 
Presently  there  was  a  lull  in  the  laughter- 
storm.  I  began  to  hope  that  the  party  was 
about  to  break  up.  A  gentle  footstep  was 
audible,  descending  the  stairs.  There  was  a 
smothered  call  for  Mary.  Mary  obeyed  the 
summons ;  and  the  following  dialogue  was 
whispered  in  the  passage : 

“  Did  he  eat  the  pudding 

“  No,  Mum — he  was  afraid  of  it :  and  he 
was  so  cross  !” 

‘‘  Cross  !  I  was  going  to  ask  him  to  join 
us  :  do  you  think  he  would,  Mary  ?” 

“  Bless  you,  no  Mum  !  He  jine  !  I  think 
I  see  him  a  jining  !  Nothing  pleases  him. 
He ’s  too  high  for  anybody.  I  never  see  the 
likes  of  him  !” 

The  feet  then  ascended  the  stairs,  and  after 
another  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  din  of 
merriment  was  resumed.  I  was  furious  at 
the  sympathy  which  my  loneliness  created. 
I  could  bear  the  laughter  and  shouting  of 
the  Christmas  party  no  longer,  and  once  more 
with  a  determination  of  having  my  revenge, 
I  went  to  bed.  I  lay  there  for  several  hours  ; 
and  did  not  close  my  eyes  before  I  had  vowed 
solemnly  that  I  would  not  pass  another 
Christmas  Day  in  solitude,  and  in  lodgings — 
and  I  did’nt. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  I 
married  the  lovely  daughter  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Shuttleface.  My  angel  was  a  most  astonishing 
pianoforte  performer,  and  copied  high  art 
pictures  in  Berlin  wool  with  marvellous  skill, 
but  was  curiously  ignorant  of  housekeei^ing  ; 
so,  we  spent  the  beginning  of  our  wedded 
bliss  in  furnished  apartments  in  order  that 
she  might  gain  experience  gradually. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  was  resolute  ;  I 
would  NOT  spend  a  second  Christmas  Day  in 
lodgings.  I  took  a  house,  therefore,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  repeatedly  urged 
my  wife  to  vacate  our  apartments  that  we 
may  set  up  for  ourselves.  This  responsibility 
she  shrunk  from  with  unremitting  reluctance. 
There  were  besides  innumerable  delays.  Car¬ 
pets  wouldn’t  fit;  painters  wouldn’t  work  above 
one  day  a  week ;  paper-hangei-s  hung  fire  ; 
and  blacksmiths,  charging  by  the  day,  did  no 
more  than  one  day’s  work  in  six.  Time  wore 
on.  December  came,  advanced,  and  it  seemed 


to  be  my  fate  to  undergo  another  Christmas 
torment.  However,  to  my  inexpressible  joy, 
everything  was  announced  to  be  in  readiness 
on  the  twenty-fourth.  My  sposa  had  by 
this  time  learnt  enough  of  housekeeping  to 
feel  strong  enough  for  its  duties,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  we  left  our  rooms  in  Bed¬ 
ford  Square,  and  took  our  Christmas  pud¬ 
ding,  in  a  cab,  to  my  suburban  villa  near 
Fulham.  And  a  merry  Christmas  we  made 
of  it !  I  don’t  think  I  ever  ate  a  better 
pudding,  though  I  have  eaten  a  good  many 
since  then. 
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If  there  be  any  fire,  above  all  fires,  in  which 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  see  pleasant  “  figures,” 
it  is  a  Christmas  fire.  So  I  will  just  plant 
myself  opposite  my  log,  and  look  for  some 
pleasant  images  of  memory,  to  recal  Christmas 
at  sea. 

“  Lash  up  hammocks  !  ”  The  pipe  of  the 
boatswain’s  mate  thrills  shrilly  through  the 
lower-deck  some  winter  morning,  at  four 
o’clock.  You  begin  to  be  gradually  aware 
that  you  are  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service  once  more  ;  that  you  belong  to  the 
“  Bustard  and  that  you  have  got  the  morn¬ 
ing  watch.  Of  the  last  fact,  the  quartermaster 
makes  you  most  thoroughly  aware,  by  routing 
away  at  the  “nettles”  of  your  hammock  (very 
much  like  a  boy  routing  out  a  blackbird’s 
nest)  ;  and  so  does  the  young  gentleman  you 
are  to  relieve,  who,  having  called  the  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  next  watch,  glides  alongside  you, 
and  says,  “  Be  quick  up,  Charley.  I ’m  very 
sleepy.” 

“  Is  it  cold  ?  ” 

“  Infernally  !  ” 

You  temporise  for  five  minutes.  You  think 
about  Lord  Nelson.  At  last  you  hear  “Watch 
to  muster  !”  You  have  to  muster  that  watch. 
Out  you  jump,  fling  yourself  into  blanket 
trousers  and  a  tremendous  coat,  and  run  up 
on  deck.  The  watch  are  gathering  aft  ;  the 
quartermaster  brings  a  lantern  ;  you  produce 
your  watch-bill,  and  commence  calling  over 
the  names.  If  you  are  a  man  of  idle  habits, 
your  watch-bill  is  probably  in  an  incorrect 
state.  Among  the  main-top-men  you  come 
to  the  name  “  Tomkins.”  “  Tomkins  !  ”  you 
cry.  No  answer.  “  Tomkins  !  ”  (with  indig¬ 
nation).  A  voice  answers  “  Dead.”  There  is 
a  kind  of  solemnity  about  that,  which  touches 
you  rather  poetically.  But  the  lieutenant  of 
your  watch  is  affected  by  it  in  a  more  homely 
way,  and  indulges  in  a  growl.  However,  a 
man’s  watch-bills,  and  quarter-bills,  and  divi¬ 
sion-lists,  can’t  be  always  right.  I  remember 
that  my  friend  Childers,  of  the  “  Rhinoceros,” 
who  had  no  division-list  at  all,  used  to  bring 
up  a  copy  of  “Thomson’s  Seasons,”  which 
looked  rather  like  one,  and  by  judiciously 
asking  the  men  what  their  names  were,  first, 
and  then  roaring  them  out,  afterwards, 
rubbed  on  very  well. 
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You  glance  round  the  ship.  The  rigging 
is  glittering  with  icicles,  and  looks  like  a 
tremendous  chandelier.  We  suppose  you  to 
be  at  anchor  somewhere.  Halifax  is  a  very 
good  place  for  a  winter  scene, — a  very  hospi¬ 
table  place,  and  capital  quarters  for  salmon. 
Or,  what  do  you  say  to  Athens  ?  It  sounds 
too  warm  for  a  jolly  Christmas ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  sometimes  terribly  cold.  There 
is  a  wind  that  comes  down  from  Russia  as 
biting  and  peremptory  as  an  ukase. 

But  at  present  we  are  in  the  “  Bustard.” 
She  was  a  line-of-battle  ship  ;  and  I  will  tell 
you,  first,  how  they  pass  Christmas  in  a  line- 
of-battle  ship.  The  “  Bustard  ”  was  a  credit  to 
the  profession  ;  for  she  could  sail  right  off  at 
once,  directly  after  she  was  launched,  and  was 
not  repaired  above  twice  in  four  years  !  We 
had  a  very  pleasant  Christmas  in  her,  at 
anchor,  in  Vourla  Bay,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  We  had  been  looking 
after  “  British  interests  ”  in  Smyrna,  that 
autumn,  and  had  protected  two  balls,  a  mas¬ 
querade,  and  several  dinners  at  the  consul’s. 

“  It ’s  getting  near  Christmas,”  said  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch  to  me  after  we  had 
set  the  men  to  work  holystoning,  that  morning. 

“  V ery  true,  Sir,”  I  said,  as  if  he  had  made 
a  striking  observation. 

“  Are  you  cold,  Mr.  Topples  ?  ” 

“Very,  sir,”  I  answered  ;  for  my 

‘  Blue-veined  feet  unsandalled  were,’ 

like  Geraldine’s,  in  ‘  Christabel.’  They  always 
made  us  keep  the  morning- watch  barefoot  in 
that  precious  “  Bustard.” 

“  Ah,  you ’d  better  walk  about,  then.  Just 
lift  that  hammock -cloth  over  me,”  said  the 
lieutenant,  composing  himself  in  the  nettings. 
“  Thank  you.” 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  the 
“Bustard,”  how  Christmas  should  be  kept 
that  year.  Should  the  ward-room  ask  the 
gun-room  and  Captain  to  dinner]  or  the 
Captain  ask  them  ]  The  last  was  impossible. 
Captain  Barbell  expected  every  man  to  do 
his  duty — and  to  ask  him.  So  we  plucked  up 
courage.  We  were  an  ambitious  gun-room 
mess.  One  of  that  mess  was  a  duke’s  son. 
It  was  notorious  that  we  had  Madeira,  while 
the  ward-room  drank  mere  port.  We  invited 
the  ward-room,  and  Captain  Barbell.  With 
a  condescension  which  is  the  true  charm  of 
greatness.  Captain  Barbell  accepted.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  emotions  when  I  saw  him 
enter  our  mess-room,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
entleman — (I  mean,  of  course,  as  if  he  had 
een  only  an  ordinary  gentleman),  and  ask 
twice  for  soup ! 

It  was  a  brilliant  preparation  that  we  had 
made  to  receive  him.  The  tiller  (which  tra¬ 
verses  the  gun-room)  was  wrapped  round  with 
flags.  The  standards  of  every  nation  hung 
gracefully  blended  around  in  waves  of  colour. 
Eagles  and  trio-headed  eagles  swung  together, 
as^  if  they  never  pecked  at  each  other, — never 
laid  bullets  instead  of  jolly  edible  eggs — 


never  fed  on  blood,  or  turned  men  into 
sausages  !  The  mess  looked  like  a  menagerie. 
The  British  lion  lay  down  with  every  con¬ 
ceivable  animal.  Eriend  Jonathan’s  stars 
helped  the  Turkish  crescent  to  make  a  night 
of  it  ;  and  the  laurel  which  they  all  fight  for 
(and  which  grows  so  impartially  in  every 
country, — why  should  poor  Daphne  be  made 
to  back  the  Furies  ?)  glittered  tranquilly  and 
green  among  them  all. 

But,  before  we  went  to  dinner — just  as  the 
“  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  ”  was  played, 
and  Captain  Barbell  marched  out  of  his  cabin, 
looking  very  like  the  roast  beef  in  question,  raw 
— we  all  visited  the  lower  deck  where  the  sea¬ 
men  were  beginning  the  evening.  There,  on 
the  little  tables,  suspended  by  their  polished 
bars,  stood  plum-puddings.  Perhaps  there  were 
a  couple  to  each  mess — looking  very  like  a  pair 
of  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  How  the 
coppers  ever  hold  these  puddings,  I  mean  some 
day  to  inquire,  when  I  have  found  out  who 
wrote  “  Junius,”  why  Ovid  was  banished  from 
Rome,  and  some  easier  questions.  These 
coppers  had  boiled  a  lake  of  cocoa  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  had  swallowed  and  boiled  masses  of  junk, 
sparkling  with  lumps  of  salt ;  how  they 
managed  to  hold  the  puddings,  and  to  make 
them  so  good,  I  don’t  know,  just  now.  Each 
pudding  was  decorated,  perhaps  with  a  paper 
ornament,  perhaps  with  a  sprig  from  some 
bush.  Each  “  great  globe  itself  ”  vanished 
that  night !  I  could  feel  no  doubt  of  their 
destiny  when  I  saw  the  expression  of  the 
biggest  fellow  in  the  ship — the  captain  of  the 
forecastle — as,  like  incense  before  the  shrine 
of  Neptune,  his  pudding  sent  up  an  awful 
steam  before  his  weather-beaten  face  ! 

We  returned  to  the  gun-room.  Captain 
Barbell  took  the  place  of  honour.  He  gave  a 
little  grim  smile  as  he  saw  the  Sauterne. 
There  was  no  Sauterne  in  his  time — when  he 
was  a  youngster.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  like 
it !  He  paused,  startled  at  the  sparkling 
Burgundy  also — but  he  managed  to  swallow 
it !  The  duke’s  son  asked  him  to  take  wine. 
There  was  a  sensation.  The  captain  nodded 
(“  Homer  sometimes  nods  ”),  and  a  thrill  went 
through  the  mess.  Meanwhile,  the  com¬ 
mander  chatted  with  the  senior  mate  ;  my 
messmate  Riverby  got  confidential  with  the 
gunnery  lieutenant,  and  found  out  that  they 
were  related  through  the  Selbys,  of  Blocksey  ; 
and  a  few  youngsters  made  desperate  attempts 
to  shatter  the  sobriety  of  the  boatswain. 

The  boatswain  !  He  was  one  of  our  guests. 
He  always  dines  with  the  officers  (generally 
with  the  Captain)  on  Christmas  Day.  It  is 
the  aloe-blossoming  of  his  life.  It  is  his  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day.  With  a  yellow  waistcoat  as 
large  as  the  mizen- topsail, — with  a  blue 
coat  quite  new  and  creasy,  that  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  a  glass-case,  for  show,  all  the 
year — he  takes  his  seat.  He  is  asked  to  take 
wine.  In  olden  days,  he  would  have  said, 

“  No,  thank  ’ee.  Sir — I  ’ll  take  a  potato  !  ” 
Now  he  says,  “  My  respects,”  and  tops  off  the 
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glass  at  a  draught.  Brave  old  boatswain — 
descendant  of  the  sea-kings — if  I  ever  look 
I  with  cinything  but  respect  on  even  thy  most 
trenchant  peculiarities, — may  I  remain  as 
ignorant  of  seamanship  as  are  the  dandies  who 
“  look  down  ”  on  blue. 

The  dinner  passed  off.  Little  Pipp,  a 
youngster,  got  maudlin,  and  cried  at  the  sight 
of  some  preserved  pears,  which  reminded  him 
of  home.  Several  fellows  became  sentimental, 
and  wondered  whether  their  relatives  in 
England  were  keeping  it  up.”  I  also  grew 
tender  as  I  thought  about — no  matter  !  I 
imitated  Cleopatra,  and  dropped  a  pearl  into 
my  wine  ! 

Then,  you  know,  there  was  no  misletoe. 
And  if  there  had  been,  you  couldn’t  have  em¬ 
braced  old  Barbell  under  it !  You  couldn’t 
well  salute.  We  might  have  saluted  the 
Admiral,  had  he  been  there — tenderly,  from 
the  jaws  of  a  nine-pounder.  So  we  talked 
about  England,  and  each  speculated  which  of 
his  pretty  cousins  was  being  kissed  by  an 
uo;lv  cousin  at  that  moment.  The  time  wore 
on — the  bell  struck — and  as  you  turned  away 
from  the  circle  chatting  about  home,  and 
gazed  out  of  the  ports — you  heard  the  water 
go  booming  by,  wave  after  wave  telling  its 
watchman’s  cry — and  far  away  shone  the 
black  Asiatic  coast,  with  the  light  in  a  moun¬ 
taineer’s  cottage  quivering  here  and  there — 
and  not  lighted  in  honour  of  Christ’s  day  ! 

At  last,  Captain  Barbell  rose,  and  bowed, 
and  sailed  out  in  a  statelj'' manner.  We  broke 
into  groups.  The  fiddle  was  heard  going  on 
the  lower  deck.  Singing  began  on  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  we  were  soon  informed  how — 

“  The  sea  looked  black  and  dark  all  round,” 

in  the  commencement  of  some  naval  epic  ; 
how 

“Four  jolly  sailors,  so  stout  and  so  strong,” 

accomplished  some  feat  in  remote  times ;  or 
of  the  adventures  of  a  merchant  ship  of 
Liverpool,  which  thrashed  a  pirate,  with  a 
jolly  chorus,  wishing — 

“  Success  to  the  gallant  Liverpool  ship. 

With  all  her  gallant  crew !” 

I  have  not  always  had  so  lively  a  Christmas 
Day  as  that  in  the  Bustard.”  I  once  spent 
it  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  the  brig  “  Eoarer,” 
when  we  had  nothing  in  the  mess  but  some 
woodcocks,  which  we  had  shot  in  Allmnia, 
and  which  the  caterer  could  not  carve,  having 
got  drunk,  before  dinner  began,  on  ship’s  rum. 
I  once  spent  it  in  prison,  in  Spain,  for  having 
made  a  row,  with  some  other  youngsters,  at  a 
liull-fight.  Another  time,  I  spent  it  in  a 
whaler  which  had  had  a  bad  whale  season  ; 
likewise  in  a  galleot,  where  there  were  plenty 
of  Dutchmen  and  very  little  “  Hollands.” 

But,  T  have  usually  found  that  one  may  be 
very  happy  on  that  occasion,  on  that  merry 
element  where  the  moonlight  seems  to  like  to 
fall  so  richly  —  and  which  buries  you,  and 


thousands  of  you,  and  spares  men  the  sight 
of  their  brothers’  groans !  Yes,  indeed.  I  have 
found  that  one  may  have  a  very  pleasant 
Christmas  at  Sea. 


A  CHEISTMAS  PUDDING. 

Mr.  Oldknow  had  been  romping  with  his 
children  on  Christmas  Eve.  At  last  they 
had  gone  to  bed,  with  flushed  faces  and  dis¬ 
ordered  curls,  and  the  drawing-room  was 
deserted.  Mrs.  Oldknow,  a  careful  matron, 
looked  thoughtful  as  she  saw  that  the  pride  of 
the  sponge-cake  was  utterly  fallen,  and  that 
unquestionably  another  must  be  procured  for 
the  next  day’s  festival.  Mr.  Oldknow,  “on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,”  half  soliloquising, 
said — 

“  My  dear,  we  must  have  a  second  pudding 
to-morrow.” 

“  Indeed  !  How  is  it  to  be  made  ?”  replied 
the  lady. 

“  How  made  ?  Why,  of  course,  with  plums 
and  flour,  and  plenty  of  brandy.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  precious  cook  !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Oldknow.  “  You  think  a  Christmas  pudding 
can  be  made  as  easily  as  a  pancake — do  you  ? 
Why,  our  pudding  is  made  already.  Come 
into  the  kitchen.  The  cook  is  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  will  show  it  you.” 

The  kitchen  mantel  was  radiant  with  the 
brightness  of  brass  candlesticks  that  were  ' 
never  used,  but  were  duly  cleaned  ;  pewter 
water-plates,  also  for  ornament,  gleamed  over 
the  dresser ;  an  ancient  clock,  something  too 
big  for  the  corner  in  which  he  stood,  stretched 
up  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  the 
crown  of  his  respectable  old  head  pressed 
against  its  whitewashed  surface,  and  his 
vigorous  pendulum  passing  and  re-passing  i 
behind  its  own  peculiar  little  window,  like  a 
sentry  always  on  guard.  A  walnut-tree 
bureau  was  still  smart,  in  another  and  larger 
recess,  under  the  polishing  of  half  a  century, 

Mr.  Oldknow  sighed  as  he  recollected  that, 
in  his  father’s  time,  he  had  often  taken  his 
frugal  meals  in  that  kitchen  ;  and  now,  when 
the  family  home  had  acknowledged  him  as 
master  for  twenty  years,  the  refinement  of  our 
days  had  banished  him  from  a  room  where  his 
father  used  to  sit  in  patriarchal  dignity. 
There  was  the  identical  arm-chair,  the  fine 
old  high-backed  chair,  which,  to  his  boyish 
imagination,  was  a  King’s  throne  ! 

Mrs.  Oldknow  took  out  her  Family  Eeceipt 
Book  from  the  polished  bureau,  and  then  read 
aloud,  for  her  husband’s  edification  : 

“a  pound  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING.” 

“  One  pound  raisins ;  one  pound  currants  ;  one 
pound  suet ;  one  pound  bread-crumbs ;  quarter 
pound  orange-peel  ;  two  ounces  citron-peel;  two 
ounces  lemon-peel ;  one  nutmeg ;  one  teaspoonful 
powdered  ginger  ;  one  teaspoonful  powdered  cin¬ 
namon  ;  one  wine-glassful  brandy ;  seven  eggs  j 
one  teaspoonful  salt ;  quarter  pound  raw  sugar  ; 
milk  enough  to  liquefy  the  mass,  if  the  eggs  and 
brandy  be  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.” 
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“  And  why,  my  love,  can’t  we  have  two 
Pound  Christmas  Puddings,  or  four  Half- 
Pound  Puddings  1  ”  said  Mr,  Oldknow.  “  I 
want  the  Porters  to  have  a  pudding,  and  old 
nurse  Franklin,  and  the  Corderys.  Fruit  is 
cheap.  And  why  not  1  ” 

“  My  dear  Oldknow,  they  always  do  have  a 
pudding,  every  one  of  them.  Look  here  !  ” 
Mrs.  Oldknow  then  lifted  a  cloth  off  a 
vast  earthen  pan,  and  behold  !  a  rich,  semi- 
liquefied  mass,  speckled  throughout  with 
plums  and  currants,  presented  itself  to  her 
husband’s  view.  He  was  content.  He  learnt 
that  at  the  peep  of  dawn  the  copper-fire 
would  be  lighted,  and  the  fruity  treasure 
would  be  divided  into  several  portions  ;  the 
mightiest  of  which  would  be  for  the  home 
table,  and  the  others  for  the  Porters,  and  the 
Franklins,  and  the  Corderys. 

“  My  love,”  said  the  contented  Mr.  Old¬ 
know,  “as  I  am  in  the  old  kitchen  for  the 
first  time  these  dozen  years,  I  think  I  ’ll 
light  a  cigar — for  there  is  a  fire,  I  see,  in  this 
new-fashioned  cooking  range — and  rest  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  all  the  polking  and 
blind-man’s  buff  we  have  had.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Oldknow  went  to  bed. 

Now,  Mr.  Oldknow  was  a  great  reader  of 
travels,  ancient  and  modern — a  kind  of  social 
antiquarian,  also.  He  read  the  travellers, 
partly  for  commercial  information  and  general 
views  of  life,  and  partly  with  an  imaginative 
taste  for  unfamiliar  scenes.  The  Moving 
Panoramas — the  Niles,  and  Mississippis,  and 
Overland  Pontes — had  given  a  new  intensity  to 
these  studies.  The  vast  pudding  dish  was 
before  him ;  and  he  mused  and  mused  over 
the  mercantile  history  of  the  various  sub¬ 
stances  of  which  that  pudding  was  composed. 
The  light  wreath  of  the  cigar  crept  round  the 
old  kitchen,  forming  fantastic  shapes  before  it 
melted  in  the  dim  distance.  More  and  more 
obscure  became  the  well-remembered  room  ; 
as  Oldknow  sent  forth  feebler  and  feebler 
puffs  from  the  weed.  Its  dying  fragrance 
mingled  with  thoughts  of  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon,  and  became 

“  Sabasau  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest.” 


The  walls  of  the  kitchen  then  gradually  ex¬ 
panded,  The  bright  pewter  plates  became 
mirrors,  in  which  landscapes  of  every  clime 
were  reflected.  At  length  all  the  other  mirrors 
were  absorbed  by  one  central  mirror  of  vast 
proportions,  upon  whose  vivid  pictures  the 
contemplative  Mr.  Oldknow  long  gazed  with 
a  blissful  serenity. 

And  first,  the  shores  of  Malaga  floated 
before  his  vision.  Groves  of  orange-trees 
clustered  around  secluded  convents ;  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  cotton-plant  covered  the 
plains  ;  vineyards,  creeping  up  the  bright 
mountain  slopes,  basked  in  the  autumnal  sun, 
and  their  ponderous  fruitage  grew  browner 
and  browner  as  the  white  or  red  skin  of  the 
delicious  muscat  shrivelled  in  the  noontide 


heat.  Ruins  of  Moorish  towers  and  mosques 
were  studded  amidst  white-washed  houses ; 
and  the  brilliant  columns  of  the  Alhambra- 
glittered  as  in  mockery  amidst  its  fallen 
roofs.  By  the  side  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  the  Carmenes — (the  vineyard 
gardens  of  the  Arabs) — formed  enchanting 
walks  ;  and,  as  our  book-traveller  heard  the 
night-breeze,  laden  with  a  thousand  perfumes, 
whispering  amidst  the  orange  groves,  an  arti¬ 
culate  sound  gradually  dropped  upon  his  ear, 
and  he  saw  the  Genius  of  the  Raisin,  with 
the  fresh  vine-wreath  of  a  Greek  Bacchante 
on  the  head,  and  the  Cashmere  shawl  of  an 
Arabian  Sultana  round  the  waist. 

“  Son  of  a  vineless  land,”  said  the  form, 
“  behold  how  I  labour  for  thee  !  I  gather  the 
sun-beams  in  my  hand,  and  range  over  the 
salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  scatter 
ripeness  wherever  the  vineyards  bow  beneath 
the  pulpy  clusters  which  are  too  rich  for  the 
wine-press.  Your  ships  throng  my  Anda¬ 
lusian  ports  of  Malaga  and  Valencia,  ranging 
onward  to  the  Eastern  Chesme ;  and  they 
bear  to  your  cold  and  cloudy  land  the  richest 
gifts  of  our  sumij  South.  Why  come  ye, 
every  year  more  and  more,  v/ith  your  linens 
and  your  woollens,  your  glass  and  your  pottery, 
to  exchange  with  our  native  fruit  ?  Why  strip 
ye  the  gardens  which  the  Faithful  planted,  of 
the  grapes  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  unfermented  wine  which  the  Prophet 
delighted  to  drink  ?  ” 

“  Immortal  child  of  the  Arab,”  replied  the 
son  of  the  vineless  land,  “  your  nation  gave  us 
the  best  element  of  commerce  when  you  gave 
us  your  numerals.  Your  learning  and  your 
poetry,  your  science  and  your  industry,  no 
longer  fructify  in  heaven-favoured  Andalusia. 
The  sun  which  ripens  your  grapes  and  your 
oranges  makes  the  people  lazy  and  the  priests 
rapacious.  We  come  to  your  ports  with  the 
products  of  our  looms  and  our  furnaces,  and 
we  induce  a  taste  for  comforts  that  will  be¬ 
come  a  habit.  When  our  glass  and  our  porce¬ 
lain  shall  find  its  way  into  your  peasant’s  hut, 
then  will  your  olives  be  better  tended  and 
your  grapes  more  carefully  dried.  Man  only 
worthily  labours  when  he  labours  for  ex¬ 
change  with  other  labour.  Behold  that  pud¬ 
ding  ! — It  is  our  England’s  annual  luxury. 
It  is  the  emblem  of  our  commercial  eminence. 
The  artisan  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
— the  seaman  of  London  and  Liverpool — 
whose  festive  board  will  be  made  joyous,  to¬ 
morrow,  with  that  national  dish,  has  con¬ 
tributed,  by  his  labour,  to  make  the  raisins 
of  Malaga  and  the  currants  of  Zante — the 
oranges  of  Algarve,  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  nutmegs  of  the  Moluccas — of  com¬ 
mercial  value  ;  and  he  has  thus  called  them 
into  existence  as  etfectually  as  the  labour  of 
the  native  cultivator.  Child  of  the  Arab 
civiliser,  be  grateful.” 

Mr.  Oldknow  looked  for  an  approving  an¬ 
swer  ;  but  the  Genius  of  the  Raisin  had  fled. 

The  hill  sides  of  Andalusia  rapidly  change 
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into  the  great  plain  of  Zante.  No  longer  is 
it  the  woody  Zacynthns  of  Homer,  but  a  land 
of  olives  and  vines.  There  lies  the  Flower  of 
the  Levant  before  our  home  traveller,  with 
its  gardens  of  pomegranates,  and  peaches,  and 
oranges,  and  melons  ;  and  its  fields  of  vines 
and  currants.  The  Genius  of  the  Currant 
arose — a  diminutive  figure,  winged  like  the 
Pegasus  of  Corinth,  and  having  the  Pose  of 
England  entwined  with  the  olive  leaf  amongst 
his  hair.  The  Genius  smiled  upon  the  listener. 

“  Welcome  is  your  Christmas,”  said  he,  “to 
Zante  and  Cephalonia.  We  have  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  our  little  grapes  under 
culture  for  your  festivities  ;  and  your  ships 
have  this  year  carried  off  our  fifty  million 
pounds  of  currants  for  your  puddings  and 
your  cakes.  Welcome  are  ye  with  your  sugar 
and  your  coffee,  your  rice  and  your  cheese. 
Welcome  are  ye  with  your  gold.  Our  corn 
crops  are  gone  ;  and  without  ye  the  Morea 
would  not  yield  us  the  wheat  and  the  maize 
which  we  shall  need  till  the  next  harvest. 
It  is  better  to  grow  currants  in  the  soil  which 
they  delight  in,  and  buy  our  wheat,  than 
plough  up  our  little  vines  for  a  bread-pro¬ 
ducing  crop.  We  are  sure  of  our  bread  for 
our  currants,  whilst  England  demands  plum* 
puddings  ;  as  England  is  sure  of  her  puddings 
whilst  she  weaves  calico  and  forges  steel.  So 
a  happy  Christmas  to  you,  and  good  night.” 

“  The  same  to  you,  and  bravo,  my  little  free¬ 
trader,”  cried  Mr.  Oldknow,  to  the  Genius  of 
the  Currant. 

An  English  scene  !  It  is  harvest  time  all 
over  the  wide  chalk  fields  of  Kent.  Wherever 
the  eye  can  stretch  inland,  the  golden  corn  is 
bending  under  the  sea-breeze,  or  the  sheaves 
are  patiently  waiting  for  the  coming  waggon. 
On  every  side  a  visible  plenty  smiles  upon  the 
traveller.  The  Genius  of  Bread  arises.  He 
is  a  stalwart  figure  in  a  white  smock-frock. 
From  his  straw  hat  to  his  laced  boots  all  is 
tight  and  trim  about  him.  He  is  slow  of 
speech  ;  but  he  ever  and  anon  mutters  the 
word  “  Protection.” 

“  Protection  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Oldknow, 
“  who  taught  you  that  song  ?  Ho  you  want 
protection  against  cheap  bread,  my  friend  ; 
against  warm  and  clean  clothing ;  against  a 
sound  roof  with  glazed  windows  ;  against  a 
coal  fire  ;  against  your  tea,  your  sugar,  your 
butter,  your  cheese,  your  bacon,  and  your 
Christmas  pudding  ?  Eh  ?  what  are  you 
thinking  of  %  Anything  1  Call  up  the  ghost 
of  your  grandfather.  Show  him  your  wheaten 
bread,  and  ask  him  to  compare  it  with  his 
black  loaf  of  rye.  You  have  small  wages,  it 
is  true  ;  but  your  wages  do  not  depend  upon 
the  cheapness  of  your  produce.  Your  real 
wages  are  as  great  as  you  ever  got  in  the 
protectiun-days  ;  and  they  go  twice  as  far. 
You  stand  up  now  as  a  man,  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  stones  upon  the  road  at  the  bidding  of  the 
parish.  Leave  the  beer-shop  ;  cultivate  your 
garden ;  have  a  pig  in  the  sty  ;  send  your 
children  to  school ;  and  believe  me  you  will 


be  better  off  than  any  other  labourer  of 
Europe.” 

Mr.  Oldknow  was  excited ;  but  he  was 
fairly  angry  when  the  Genius  of  Suet  pre¬ 
sented  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  Smithfield 
drover,  with  an  over-driven  ox  falling  upon 
his  knees  in  a  crowded  street,  as  if  imploring 
for  rest.  Mr.  Oldknow  groaned,  and  was 
wicked  enough  to  wish  that  the  drover’s  dog 
was  scattering  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

The  Banda  Islands  now  filled  the  scene. 
Grouped  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they 
reared  their  volcanic  peaks  abruptly  from  the 
ocean,  their  mountain -sides  clothed  with 
timber  trees  ;  and  the  sago-palms  yielding 
sustenance  to  the  people  of  the  plains.  In 
the  covert  of  the  forest-trees  sate  the  brilliant 
Birds  of  Paradise,  occasional  visitants.  But 
the  great  feature  of  the  landscape  was  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  nutmeg  trees..  It  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  time.  The  Bandanese,  mingled  with  their 
Hutch  masters,  are  plucking  the  peach-like 
fruit  from  their  shelter  of  green  and  grey 
leaves.  The  ripe  fruit  has  split  in  half  as  it 
hangs  on  the  tree,  and  there  is  the  kernel 
surrounded  by  the  mace.  But  the  precious 
nutmeg  has  a  second  protection — its  shell. 
The  mace  is  removed — the  kernel  is  dried  in 
the  sun — the  shell  splits — and  there  is  the 
nutmeg  of  commerce  ! 

The  Genius  of  the  Nutmeg  appeared.  He 
was  a  fantastic  figure— ^alf  man,  half  bird — a 
Hutchman’s  head  on  a  wood -pigeon’s  body. 

“  Englishman,”  said  he,  “  you  have  wrestled 
with  me  for  the  Spice  Islands  ;  but  they  are 
mine.  You  have  taken  from  me  the  cinnamon 
groves  of  Ceylon — they  are  yours.  In  the 
sea  traditions  of  your  country  you  have  the 
Flying  Hutchman.  I  am  he.  We  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  built  up  our  commerce  upon  re¬ 
strictions  and  monopolies.  Wlien  we  drove 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Archipelago,  we 
rooted  up  all  the  clove -trees  but  those  of 
Amboyna,  and  all  the  nutmeg  trees'  but  those 
of  Banda.  We  limited  the  world  to  a  fixed 
quantity  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  as  we  limited 
also  the  commerce  of  cinnamon.  Bather  than 
fill  the  market  and  lower  the  price,  we  have 
thrown  our  nutmegs  into  the  deep,  and  made 
a  bonfire  of  our  cinnamon  in  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam.  When  in  the  Indian  Seas,  in 
the  dim  twilight,  or  under  the  hazy  moon,  a 
figure  has  been  seen  flying  along  the  still 
waters  in  which  the  keel  left  no  furrow — I 
was  that  navigator.  I  was  pursuing  the 
wood-pigeon,  who  defied  all  the  rigours  of  my 
unsocial  laws,  and  carried  the  nutmeg  seed 
to  lands  which  owed  Holland  no  tribute.  I 
have  given  up  the  contest  against  nature. 
My  spice  monopoly  was  ruinous  to  myself  and 
injurious  to  my  colonists.  In  Ceylon  I  saw 
your  English  diffusing  comfort  and  equal 
laws,  opening  roads,  encouraging  industry, 
destroying  forced  labour,  and  selling  cinnamon 
to  all  the  world.  I  have  made  an  alliance 
with  the  wood-pigeon ;  I  have  planted  the 
nutmeg  in  Java,  and  there  will  I  contest  with 
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you  the  commerce  of  cinnamon.  I  have 
leamt  that  a  small  demand  at  high  prices, 
for  any  useful  commodity,  is  neither  so  safe 
nor  so  profitable  as  a  large  demand  at  mode¬ 
rate  prices.  I  have  learnt,  further,  that  the 
end  of  commerce  is  not  to  make  individuals 
rich,  and  support  public  expenditure  by  heavy 
duties,  but  to  dif^se  all  the  productions  of 
nature  and  art,  amongst  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson. 
The  old  trade  of  the  United  Provinces  has 
died  under  monopolies  and  restrictions.  We 
may  once  more  be  your  honest  rivals  under  a 
wiser  code.  You  want  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  nutmegs  yearly  ;  we  will 
deal  like  merchant  princes  and  good  men  and 
true.” 

“  Agreed  !  ”  said  Mr.  Oldknow. 

A  West  Indian  Sugar  Plantation  is  now 
mirrored — with  its  canes  ripening  under  a 
tropical  sun,  and  its  mills  with  their  machinery 
of  cylinders  and  boilers.  The  Genius  of 
Sugar  is  a  freed  Negro.  It  was  said  that  in 
freedom  he  would  not  work  ;  he  has  vindicated 
his  privileges  in  his  industry  and  his  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  grand  experiment  has  succeeded 
in  all  moral  effects.  But  the  nation  that 
demanded  cheap  corn  would  not  be  content 
with  dear  sugar.  We  must  buy  our  sugar 
wherever  the  cane  ripens.  We  use  seven 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  annually, 
which  yield  a  duty  of  four  millions  sterling. 
Mr.  Oldknow  thought  this,  but  was  silent,  when 
he  saw  the  negro  sitting  under  his  own  fig-tree ; 
for  the  political  questions  which  his  freedom 
involved  were  somewhat  complicated.  He 
would  trust  to  the  ultimate  power  of  a  noble 
example,  and  in  the  meantime  rejoice  that  the 
great  body  of  the  British  people  could  buy 
their  sugar  at  half  the  price  that  their  fathers 
paid. 

Mr.  Oldknow,  being  somewhat  at  fault  upon 
the  sugar  question,  grew  confused  as  new 
forms  flitted  before  him.  The  solitary  egg- 
collector,  of  Cork,  was  there,  in  her  blue 
cloak  and  her  kish  on  her  back.  Her  step 
was  brisker  than  in  the  famine  years,’ and  her 
light  grey  eye  was  once  more  laughing  under 
her  long  black  eye-lashes.  She  had  walked 
from  cottage  to  cottage  some  twenty  miles  ; 
and  her  kish  was  to  form  part  of  the  many 
hundred  egg-crates  that  England  required  for 
her  Christmas  puddings.  “  May  the  daughters 
and  sons  of  Erin,”  soliloquised  Mr.  Oldknow, 
“  never  again  suffer  as  they  have  suffered  ! 
May  plenty  smile  upon  their  fields,  and  com¬ 
fort  in  their  cottages  !  May  they  have  just 
masters  and  wise  rulers  !  May  they  rely 
upon  industry,  and  not  upon  agitation  !  May 
they  ” - the  Blue  Cloak  was  gone. 

A  figure  started  up,  half  Gnome,  half 
Nereid.  Mr.  Oldknow  was  thinking  of  his 
evening  gambols  of  Yes  and  No  so  with 
half-consciousness  he  asked — 

“  Animal  kingdom  ?”  “No.”  “  Vegetable  ?” 
“No.”  “MineraU”  “Yes.”  “  In  England  ?” 
“Yes.” 


“  Here,”  continued  the  figure,  “  I  am  free. 
I  fly  through  th6  land,  scattering  blessings  as 
widely  as  the  dews  of  heaven.  I  bring  my 
treasures  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  I  make  the  fields 
fruitful  ;  I  forbid  your  food  to  perish.  With¬ 
out  me  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast  is 
imperfect.  The  herds  of  unfathomable  forests 
wander  to  the  plains  in  search  of  me  ;  the 
child  that  loves  me  not,  loses  the  bloom  of  its 
cheek  and  the  odour  of  its  breath.  I  am  the 
universal  friend.  And  yet  kings  have  impi¬ 
ously  dared  to  deny  me  to  their  subjects, 
even  though  they  should  perish — their  crimes 
have  been  punished.  Even  now,  the  Hindoo, 
whom  you  have  benefited  in  so  many  things, 
is  deprived  of  me  by  your  fiscal  injustice. 
Learn  to  be  wiser.  You  have  freed  me 
from  the  burdens  of  your  home  taxation,  and 
your  industrial  wealth  is  quadrupled.  I 
am, — ” 

“  Salt  !  ”  guessed  Mr.  Oldham. 

To  Salt  succeeded  a  singular  figure  as 
the  Milky  Genius.  It  seemed  one-half 
dairy-woman,  with  her  pail  and  stool,  de¬ 
cently  clad  in  woollen  petticoat  and  black 
stockings ;  but  above  was  a  Naiad  of  the 
Thames,  with  dripping  locks  held  loosely 
together  with  a  wreath  of  rushes.  Mr.  Old¬ 
know  was  about  to  harangue,  when  a  brisk 
'power-loom  weaver  stepped  forth,  with  pudding- 
cloth  in  hand.  “  The  water  boils,”  said  he  ;  ” 
“  the  ingredients  are  mixed.  Be  it  mine  to 
bind  them  together  !  ” 

“  Bight,”  cried  Mr.  Oldknow.  “  Again  our 
country’s  emblem.  The  bundle  of  sticks 
and  the  pudding -cloth  have  each  the  same 
moral.  Our  ancestors  in  their  ‘  civil  dudgeon  ’ 
made  ‘plum-porridge.’  We,  in  our  united 
interests,  w^ell  bound  together,  produce  Christ¬ 
mas  pudding.” 

There  was  a  silence  and  a  pause.  Mr.  Old¬ 
know  peered  out.  The  mirror  had  lost  its 
brilliancy.  But  suddenly  the  great  pudding- 
bowl  expanded  into  a  mighty  flat  dish.  The 
pudding  swelled  into  an  enormous  globe, 
black  with  plums,  and  odorous  with  stream¬ 
ing  sauce.  A  holly-tree,  with  its  prickly 
leaves  at  bottom,  its  smooth  leaves  on  high, 
and  its  bright  red  berries,  grew  up  under  a 
crystal  dome.  On  the  edge  of  the  dish  were 
grouped  the  Andalusian  with  the  Cashmere 
shawl,  the  Ionian  islander  with  the  wings  of 
Corinth,  the  Kentish  ploughman  in  the  smock- 
frock,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  Negro  with¬ 
out  the  chains,  the  Irish  market-woman,  the 
Gnome-Nereid,  the  London  Naiad,  and  the 
Weaver  with  the  cloth  ;  and  they  all  took 
hands,  and  thrice  danced  round  tl  e  edge 
of  the  dish.  And,  lo !  out  of  the  holly- 
tree  dropped  a  moustached  denizen  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal.  He  had  a  flask  of  brandy 
in  one  hand,  and  a  huge  silver  bowl  in  the 
other. 

“  Oh,  nation  of  anti-chemical  cooks,”  he 
cried,  “  you  put  the  cognac  into  the  pudding, 
and  nine  hours’  boiling  drives  olf  all  the  spirit 
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i  into  unprofitable  gas.  Look  at  me.  It  is  the 
genius  of  our  nation  to  flare  up  !  ” 

With  that  he  emptied  the  flask  into  the 
bowl,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  poured  it  over 
the  pudding.  And  the  makers  of  the  pudding 
again  danced  round  it  in  the  blue  flame  ;  and 
the  pudding  was  nothing  hurt  by  the  flare- 
I  up,  but  remained  as  sound  and  unscathed  as 
the  land  itself  after  a  month’s  polemical  fire. 
And  then  Mr.  Oldknow  volunteered  a  song, 
of  which  four  lines  remained  in  his  memory  ; 
1  for  he  had  learnt  it  as  a  child,  when  Englancl 
was  threatened  with  invasion  : — 

i  “  Britain,  to  peaceful  arts  inclined, 

1  Where  commerce  opens  all  her  stores, 

j  In  social  bands  shall  league  mankind, 

I  And  join  the  sea-divided  shores.’’ 

Mr.  Oldknow  opened  his  eyes.  The  kitchen 
was  in  darkness,  and  his  cigar  smoked  out. 
“  Bless  my  heart !  ”  said  he,  “  the  Waits  are 
playing  ‘  The  Wooden  Walls,’  and  the  clock 
strikes  two  !  ” 


CHKISTMAS  AMONG  THE  LONDON 
BOOK  AND  SICK. 

Out  of  the  family  parties,  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  strong,  assembled  in  London,  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  have  their 
Christmas  dinner  provided  for  them  by  their 
respective  parishes.  Their  pauper-hood  does 
not  sink  them  below  the  reach  of  the  genial 
season.  Christmas  finds  them  out,  even  in 
their  wards  and  their  day-rooms.  A  cheerful 
bustle  betokens  the  welcome  day.  An  extra 
polish  is  seen  on  workhouse  shoes ;  here  and 
there,  a  stray  morsel  of  finery,  or  a  special 
evidence  of  neatness,  is  visible  in  work- 
house  garments.  The  workhouse  chapel  has 
a  spray  or  two  of  the  green  emblems  of  the 
season,  and  the  sermon  has  an  extra  spice  of 
geniality.  The  dining-room  has  quite  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  polish.  The  white  bare  walls  are 
warmed  up  with  their  sprigs  of  holly,  and  the 
tables — well  scrubbed  as  usual — are  graced 
by  the  promised  feast.  No  skilly  to-day — but 
beef !  No  hard  dumplings,  but  plum-pudding  ! 
The  plums  are  not  stoned,  and  there ’s  no 
brandy  sauce  ;  but  the  appetites  are  not  epi¬ 
curean. 

But,  the  huge  prandial  army  of  eighty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  paupers  in  London  do  not 
all  feast  in  the  workhouses.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  only  about  twenty  thousand,  young  and 
old,  are  so  accommodated.  The  majority 
are  out-door  poor,  who  enjoy  anything  they 
may  receive  at  their  own  lodgings.  The 
number  of  both  classes  had  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  last  year  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Christmas,  1850,  will  show  a  still  greater 
reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  chaiity  for  their  holiday  meal. 

Of  the  twenty  thousand  who  usually  par¬ 
take  of  workhouse  beef  and  plum-pudding  in 
the  metropolis,  the  largest  party  assemble  in , 


Marylebone.  In  the  workhouse  of  that  parish, 
last  year,  nearly  two  thousand  paupers  were 
feasted.  The  City  of  London,  in  its  establish¬ 
ment  at  Bow,  and  at  the  Norwood  Schools, 
fed  the  next  largest  number  :  their  ranks  mus¬ 
tering  altogether  some  sixteen  hundred.  Third 
in  the  list,  stood  St.  Pancras,  who  fed  on 
Christmas  Day,  of  young  and  old,  sick  and 
well,  more  than  thirteen  hundred.  To  the 
East  of  this  Modern  Babylon  for  the  two 
next  great  Christmas  gatherings,  and  we 
find  them  in  Stepney  and  Whitechapel — each 
gathering,  together,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
candidates  for  beef  and  pudding. 

Across  the  river,  we  have  the  next  strong  ; 
parties,  in  Lambeth,  and  the  two  Southwark  i 
parishes  ;  after  these,  follow  a  list  of  places 
where  snug  sets  of  seven  hundred,  six  hun¬ 
dred,  five  hundred,  assembled.  Unfashion¬ 
able  St.  George  in  the  East  musters  only  two 
hundred  more  than  aristocratic  St.  James,  < 
whilst  such  suburban  places  as  Edmonton 
and  Kensington  display  the  fewest  candidates 
for  parish  fare. 

The  largest  party  of  children  has  always 
assembled  at  the  Norwood  Schools,  where 
about  a  thousand  of  the  progeny  of  London 
pauperism  open  their  young  hearts  on  the 
great  festival  of  the  English  year. 

From  this  chronicle  of  the  pauper’s  Christ-  i 
mas,  let  us  now  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the 
Christmas  of  the  London  sick.  A  dozen 
large  Christmas  dinners  are  eaten  in  the  great 
general  Hospitals  of  London,  besides  smaller 
feasts  in  minor  institutions  for  special  diseases. 

The  income  of  these  twelve  Hospitals  amounts, 
every  year,  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
large  sum  considerably  over  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  derived  from  property, 
the  balance  only  being  made  up  from  volun¬ 
tary  donations.  From  this  large  fund  three 
thousand  three  hundred  beds  are  kept,  all 
the  year  through,  occupied  by  poor  sick 
persons,  too  ill  to  attend  as  out-patients. 
This  little  army  of  invalids  includes  unhappy 
people  suffering  from  all  the  severest  ills  to 
which  humanity  is  subject.  Frightful  acci¬ 
dents  ;  hideous  deformities  ;  fearful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  operations,  have  been  the  lot  of  success 
sive  unfortunates  who  tenant  these  Hospital 
beds.  To  such,  though  Christmas  may  come, 
it  can  bring  little  festivity.  Yet,  there  are 
many  by  whom  the  time  of  rejoicing  may  be 
welcomed ;  and  these,  in  all  cases  where  in¬ 
dulgences  are  at  all  permissible,  find  Christ¬ 
mas  beef  and  plum-pudding  at  their  bedsides. 
Some,  who  are  well  enough,  hobble  from 
their  beds  to  the  table  of  the  ward ;  and  there 
the  dinner  of  the  day  has  even  more  of  the 
semblance  of  the  season. 

Though  given  with  caution,  and  with  the 
kindliest  of  motives,  and  though  it  spread  a 
new  air  of  cheerfulness  in  places  full  of  pain 
and  painful  thought,  these  luxuries  do  rather 
harm  than  good  within  the  walls  of  the 
Hospitals  ;  whilst,  amongst  the  out-patients, 
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Christmas  is  invariably  recognised  as  a  time 
when  almost  all  diseases  become  aggravated. 
AVithin  the  walls  the  sick  are  under  control, 
but  those  who  seek  it  onlv  for  medicine,  and 
live  in  their  own  way,  are  at  liberty  to  follow 
or  neglect  the  advice  w'hich  is  to  cure  them. 
Christmas,  to  most  of  them,  is  a  time  of  over¬ 
eating  and  over-drinking,  and  hence  it  is  a 
notorious  morsel  of  Christmas  Hospital  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  out-patients  will  all  be 
worse  after  “  Boxing  Day”  than  they  were 
before.  In  some  large  classes  of  diseases  this 
may  be  said  to  be  invariably  the  case. 

In  a  large  Hospital  like  Bartholomew’s,  for 
instance,  it  is  always  a  question  who  is  to  be 
house  surgeon  on  duty  on  Boxing  Night ;  for 
so  sure  as  the  night  shall  come,  it  shall  be  no 
night  of  rest  for  him.  Double  the  number  of 
casualties  are  brought  in  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  any  other  night  in  the  year. 
Broken  heads,  “  got  in  a  scrimmage,  your 
hanner,  with  Paddy  Phelan  broken  legs,  and 
sometimes  thighs,  from  slipping  down  stairs 
after  the  feastings  and  drinkings  ;  stabs  given 
by  folks  who  met  and  quarrelled  “just  in  a 
friendly  way  ;  ”  insensible  bundles  of  clothes 
and  humanity,  who  had  taken  poison  with 
their  drink  for  jealousy  sake  ;  and  cabs  with 
men  in  a  state  which  defies  policemen  and 
good-natured  pedestrians  to  decide  whether 
they  be  dead  with  drink  or  dying  of  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit.  A  dreary  side  of  the  Christmas 
picture  is  this,  but  a  true  one  nevertheless  ; 
the  shadow  of  the  subject  ;  the  gloom  that 
must  exist,  to  contrast  with  brightness  in  all 
things  human.  The  poor  house  surgeon, 
possibly,  ought  to  think  so,  but  as  splints, 
and  bandages,  and  plaisters,  and  sleepy- 
looking  nurses,  and  lancets,  and  drugs,  and 
stomach-pumps,  throng  round  about  him  in 
the  disturbed  quiet  of  his  Hospital  night,  no 
one  can  blame  him  much  if  he  lectures  the 
hero  of  the  “scrimmage”  and  the  broken  head, 
or  mildly  supplies  advice,  as  well  as  bandages, 
to  the  tipsy  proprietor  of  the  broken  leg,  upon 
the  old  and  good  adage  “  That  Enough ’s  as 
Good  as  a  Feast  ” — even  at  Christmas  Tide. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  INDIA. 

Christmas  in  India ! — There  is  anomaly  in 
the  very  sound.  Christmas  in  the  heart  of  the 
land,  where  millions  fall  in  idolatrous  worship 
before  the  rude  images  of  Brahma,  Shiva  and 
Vishnu — and  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomed  scoft'  at  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  Redeemer  !  Christmas — iden¬ 
tical  in  English  minds  with  frost  and  snow, 
and  crisp  holly — in  a  clime  where  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun  eternally  pierce  the  very 
marrow  of  man,  and  penetrate  the  very  bowels 
<5f  the  earth  ! 

And  were  India  solely  tenanted  by  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Mussulman, — had  the  zealous 
missionaries  and  propagandists,  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Albuquerque  and  Vasco  de 
Gama,  borne  the  cross  to  the  shores  of 


Hindostan, — had  the  French  Abbes  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  protection  of  Rally  and  Dupleix 
failed  to  till  the  field  of  proseljdism — had 
England  never  played  her  part  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Christian  truths — to  this  moment  no 
voice  would  be  heard  to  tell  with  impunity, 
on  the  blessed  anniversary,  how  herald  angels 
sang  “  glory  to  the  new-born  King  !  ” 

But,  the  tide  of  European  conquest,  and, 
better  still,  the  tide  of  European  civilisation, 
has  carried  to  the  benighted  land  knowledge, 
and  a  large  spirit  of  toleration  ;  and  now,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  farthest  northern  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Punjaub,  the  cross  is  recognised 
by  thousands  who  gladly  accept  its  guarantee 
of  salvation.  In  AVestern  India,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  peasantry  have 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith :  imperfectly 
taught,  however,  and  rudely  administered  by 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  early  Por¬ 
tuguese  settlers.  At  all  the  Presidencies,  there 
are  handsome  Romish  churches,  and  still  more 
chaste  and  beautiful  edifices  dedicated  to  Pro¬ 
testant  worship.  In  many  parts  of  the  large 
towns,  the  eye  can  take  in,  at  a  single  view,  a 
Pagoda,  a  Mosque,  a  Protestant  church,  and 
a  Catholic  chapel.  Sixty  thousand  English¬ 
men,  Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  scattered  over 
India  ;  and  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  half- 
castes  or  country-born,  in  whose  veins  some 
British  blood  flows  and  throbs,  together  with 
a  few  hundred  natives,  are  of  the  Protestant 
persuasion.  And  every  day  sees  their  number 
and  the  beneficent  effects  of  their  example, 
and  the  teaching  of  their  ministers,  augment. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  so  very  anomalous 
in  the  connection  of  the  idea  of  Chiistianity 
with  idol-worshipping  India  %  Or  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Christmas  Day  should 
be  observed  throughout  the  localities  tenanted 
by  Europeans,  and  (so  called)  Portuguese,  with 
peculiar  interest  and  solemnity  ? 

At  once  the  season  of  worship  and  rejoicing, 
Christmas  in  India,  and  more  esi:)ecially  at 
the  Presidencies,  abounds  with  interesting 
features. 

It  is  early  morning ;  the  sun  is  up  and 
Christians  of  all  classes  are  afoot.  The  beUs 
of  all  the  places  of  Christian  worship  are  sum¬ 
moning  to  prayer.  Hurrying  along  the  roads 
and  across  the  or  esplanades,  the  Por¬ 

tuguese  clerks  and  ayahs  (nurses  and  waiting- 
women)  attired  in  their  best  cottons,  wend  their 
way  to  mass,  to  celebrate  the  glorious  Nativity, 
and  behold  the  image  of  Nossa  Senora.  The 
gorgeous  paintings  which  decorate  the  massive 
religious  structures  in  Ital}',  Austria,  Spain  and  ; 
Portugal,  are  wanting;  but,  there  are  other 
types  which  equally  address  themselves  to 
the  vulgar  sense.  After  mass,  at  many 
chapels  and  churches,  a  little  bed  is  exhibited, 
and,  within,  reposes  an  effigy  of  the  Virgin 
mother  bearing  the  infant  Jesus.  Crowds 
rush  forward  to  render  homage  to  the  image. 

It  is  kissed  by  thousands,  and  bedewed  with 
the  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Holy  Avater 
is  at  a  premium.  The  vast  congregations 
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return  homewards  the  better  and  the  hap¬ 
pier  for  the  annual  commemoration.  Away 
from  the  chief  towns,  and  more  especially  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  the  small  primitive  chapels 
are  thronged  by  the  rustic  Christians  bearing 
offerings  to  the  poor  and  worthy  Padre,  in 
the  shape  of  wheat  sheaves,  fruits,  cheeses, 
conserves,  and  whatever  their  own  poverty 
will  permit.  Herein,  their  offerings  resemble 
the  contributions  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to 
Father  Luke  or  Father  Brady. 

While  early  service  is  performing  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Protestant  householder  are  busy 
testifying  their  respect  for  “master.”  By 
dawn,  the  portico  of  his  house  has  been  hung 
with  festoons  of  marigolds  or  Mogree,  (the 
Indian  Jasmine).  Wreaths  and  branches  of 
laurel  —  the  tropical  substitute  for  holly  — 
adorn  the  columns  of  his  verandah,  and  the 
entrances  to  his  rooms. 

Now,  “master,”  or  the  saheb,  has  breakfasted, 
and  the  head-servant  announces  that  the  rest 
of  the  domestics  claim  permission  to  pay  their 
respects.  What  procession  is  this  1  Is  a 
marriage-feast  toward  ?  Behold  the  sircar, 
or  clerk,  who  keeps  the  saheVs  accounts  ! 
Attended  by  a  coolee,  or  porter,  he  makes  his 
salaam,  and  lays  before  his  employer  a  huge  rooeg 
or  seher  fish,  a  plum-cake  charmingly  frosted 
with  sugar-candy,  a  copper  tray  of  almonds 
and  raisins,  two  vast  cauliflowers,  and  a  nose¬ 
gay.  His  offering  is  graciously  accepted,  and 
a  small  present  cancels  the  obligation.  Now 
comes  the  Khetmudghar,  or  body-servant.  He 
has  brought  a  leg  of  mutton,  some  oranges,  a 
smaller  cake,  and  a  quantity  of  hissmiss — the 
small  Sultana  raisin  from  the  shores  of  Persia. 
Kiss7niss  !  whence  the  word  ?  Has  it  been 
adopted  by  the  Hindoos,  because  it  is  accept¬ 
able  at  Christmas  ?  We  never  could  divine 
the  etymology.  Kiss7niss  is  a  pretty  dessert 
fruit  to  play  Avith — and  isn’t  it  suggestive 
of  the  standard  joke  of  the  old  Qui  hye  ? 
He  accidentally  on  purpose  rolls  a  maogo 
towards  the  fruit-plate,  and  exclaims  with  a 
chuckle,  “See  how  naturally  maTi  goes  to 
Kiss7niss  /  ”  The  children  laugh  ;  and  a 

faint  smile  plays  about  the  lips  of  the  adults, 
who  have  heard  the  veteran  jest  a  score  of 
times.  The  Khetnmdgliar  is  dismissed  with  a 
present.  Anon  comes  the  Sirdar  bearer,  the 
tailor,  the  washerman — even  the  poor  mehtur 
(sweeper),  each  with  the  Christmas  present — 
and  each  receives  a  suitable  douceur  or  buk- 
sheish — often  pronounced  huxis,  and  so  sug¬ 
gesting  the  notion,  that  we  haim  borrowed  the 
term  and  converted  it  into  “  boxes,” 

Blessed  and  blessing,  the  master  now  dis¬ 
misses  his  domestics,  and  the  carriage  is 
ordered  to  the  door  to  carry  the  family  to 
church.  Service  is  performed  with  the  extra 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The 
church  is  garlanded  Avith  laurel  and  other 
evergreens  ;  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  charit¬ 
able  feelings  of  the  congregation ;  and  as  the 
organ  peals  the  final  voluntary,  the  bank- 

notes,  and  the  silver  coin,  are  freely  dropped 
into  the  churchwarden’s  plate,  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  the  indigent  of  all  castes 
and  classes. 

Home  !  and  the  family  are  greeted  at 
the  door  by  visitors,  native  and  European, 
of  the  highest  grades.  More  cakes,  more  fish, 
more  legs  of  mutton,  more  oranges,  more 
almonds  and  raisins,  crowd  the  hall  and  stair¬ 
cases. 

The  question  is,  how  to  dispose  of  all  this 
perishable  matter ;  for  Khansu7nagee,  the 
butler,  takes  care  that  all  these  supplies 
shall  not  interfere  witli  his  usual  bazaar 
arrangements.  He  has,  in  anticipation,  made  j 
the  market  for  the  day.  So,  Avhen  the  children 
are  satisfied,  the  perishable  presents  are  given 
to  the  poor. 

As  evening  closes  in,  the  house  of  each 
family  of  respectability  opens  its  hospitable 
doors  to  the  reception  of  friends  ;  and  the 
roast  beef  and  the  plum-pudding,  and  the 
mince  pies,  the  port  wine  and  the  champagne, 
attest  the  attachment  of  the  English  to  old 
home-honoured  usages.  The  glass  goes  round ; 
good  wishes  are  exchanged  ;  many  a  thought 
is  directed  to  friends  and  relatives  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  day  closes  much  as  it  closes  in 
England.  In  Calcutta,  fires  are  burnt  in 
English  grates,  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January ;  and  although  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  roses  decorates  the  draAving-room 
table  and  the  chiffoniers,  there  is  a  wintry 
feel  about  the  atmosphere  ;  and  as  the  chairs 
are  drawn  round  the  fire-place,  and  the 
wdiiskey-punch  is  brewed,  the  cherished  idea 
of  liomie  on  Christmas  Day  is  suitably  and 
completely  realised. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  FROZEN 
REGIONS. 

Think  of  Christmas  in  the  tremendous 
Avastes  of  ice  and  snoAv,  that  lie  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  earth  !  Christmas,  in  the  inter¬ 
minable  white  desert  of  the  Polar  sea  !  Yet 
it  has  been  kept  in  those  awful  solitudes, 
cheerfully,  by  Englishmen.  Where  crashing 
mountains  of  ice,  heaped  up  together,  liaA^e 
made  a  chaos  round  their  ships,  which  in  a 
moment  might  have  ground  them  to  dust ; 
where  hair  has  frozen  on  the  face ;  where 
blankets  have  stiffened  upon  the  bodies  of 
men  lying  asleep,  closely  housed  by  huge  fires, 
and  plaisters  have  turned  to  ice  upon  the 
wounds  of  others  accidentally  hurt  ;  Avhere 
the  ships  have  been  undistinguishable  from 
the  environing  ice,  and  have  resembled  them¬ 
selves  far  less  than  the  surrounding  masses 
have  resembled  monstrous  piles  of  architec¬ 
ture  which  could  not  possibly  be  there,  or 
anywhere ;  where  the  winter  animals  and  birds 
are  white,  as  jf  they  too  were  born  of  the 
desolate  snow  and  frost  ;  there  Englishmen 
have  read  the  prayers  of  Christmas  Day,  and 
have  drunk  to  friends  at  home,  and  sung  home 
songs.  In  1819,  Captain  Parry  and  his  brave 
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companions  did  so  ;  and  the  officers  having 
dined  off  a  piece  of  fresh  beef,  nine  months 
old,  preserved  by  the  intense  climate,  joined 
the  men  in  acting  plays,  with  the  thermometer 
below  zero,  on  the  stage.  In  1825,  Captain 
Franklin’s  party  kept  Christmas  Hay  in  their 
hut  with  snap-dragon  and  a  dance,  among 
a  merry  party  of  Englishmen,  Highlanders, 
Canadians,  Esquimaux,  Chipew^^ans,  Dog-Eibs, 
Hare  Indians,  and  Cree  women  and  children. 
In  1841,  I,  who  am  now  at  home  to  write  this, 
kept  Christmas  Hay  with  the  South  Polar 
expedition,  consisting  of  the  “  Erebus  ”  and 
“Terror,”  and  their  crews.  In  1850,  some 
commemoration  of  Christmas  may  perhaps 
take  place  in  the  Frozen  Eegions. — Heaven 
grant  it !  It  is  not  beyond  hope  ! — and  be 
held  by  the  later  crews  of  those  same  ships  ; 
for  they  are  the  very  same  that  have  so  long 
been  missing,  and  that  are  painfully  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  Franklin’s  name. 

The  Christmas  Hay  of  1841  was  ushered 
in  by  one  of  those  dense  fogs  so  peculiar  to 
very  high  latitudes.  The  two  ships,  beset  in 
the  heavy  pack,  or  vast  belt  of  ice,  drifting  on 
the  confines  of  the  Antarctic  Pole,  alone 
broke  the  still,  deep  solitude  of  the  wide 
scene  of  desolation. 

On  the  lifting  of  the  fog,  the  “  Terror  ” 
appeared  closely  beset  behind  a  large  ice¬ 
berg,  her  topmasts  just  peering  above  the 
shelving  extremity  of  its  lower  end.  It 
was  a  very  remarkable-looking  berg,  little 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  white  cupola-shaped  hum¬ 
mocks  ;  whilst  the  cracks  and  fissures  on  its 
stupendous  sides,  reflecting  the  blue  rays,  re¬ 
lieved  the  uniform  whiteness  of  its  surface  by 
tints  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  azure. 
We  christened  this  the  “Christmas  Berg,” 
and,  as  it  was  destined  to  be  the  frequent 
companion  of  our  zig-zag  course  through  the 
monotonous  pack,  it  was  soon  looked  upon 
as  an  old  familiar  friend.  The  “  Erebus  ”  was 
beating  about  in  a  “  hole  of  water,”  as  the 
temporary  openings  in  the  pack  were  called, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ice,  in  heavy  floe- 
pieces  of  irregular  shapes  ;  heaped  together 
by  the  enormous  pressure  which  the  whole 
mass  was  exposed  to,  when  the  vast  body  of 
water  composing  the  Southern  Ocean  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  heavy  gales. 

Many  interesting  objects,  however,  oc¬ 
curred  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  our  protract¬ 
ed  detention  within  this  pack,  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  It  was  studded  over  with 
numerous  bergs ;  some  of  them  three  or  four 
miles  in  length  ;  their  tabular-shaped  summits 
towering  to  the  height  of  from  a  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  pack  itself. 
Whales  frequently  apjieared  in  the  “  holes  of 
water,”  their  black  backs  just  rising  above  the 
surface  like  a  dark  curved  line.  They  were 
sometimes  followed  by  a  flock  of  petrels. 
In  another  direction,  the  scene  would  be 
varied  by  a  long  line  of  penguins  leaping  out 
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of  the  water,  one  after  the  other,  in  quick 
succession,  like  so  many  “  skip-jacks,”  moving 
along  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  single  file, 
and  which  at  a  distance  might  be  easily  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  shoal  of  those  fish,  did  not  their 
harsh,  loud  cawing  betray  them.  Overhead, 
a  jiassing  flock  of  the  agile  and  graceful  Tern 
now  and  then  enlivened  the  air  with  their 
shrill  and  animated  screams  ;  whilst,  on  pieces 
of  ice,  as  they  floated  by,  the  seal  basked  or 
slept  unconscious  of  danger, — as  undisturbed 
m  the  raging  gale,  and  during  the  thundering 
collision  of  ice  with  ice  in  the  foaming  surfj 
as  in  the  most  quiet  calm. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  scene 
amidst  which  we  of  the  “Erebus”  and  “Terror” 
had  to  keep  our  Christmas  holidays  in  1841 ; 
and,  notwithstanding  our  isolated  position, 
we  managed  to  reserve  for  our  Christmas 
dinner  the  usual  old  English  fare  Eoast  beef, 
with  roast  goose,  followed  by  the  homely 
never-to-be-forgotten  plum-pudding.  Our  ox 
and  goose,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not 
of  English  growth.  They  had  never  seen 
the  old  country  ;  but  drew  their  first  breath 
on  the  fern-clad  plateau  of  the  Waimate, 
near  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Zealand.  We 
had  brought  them  thence,  that  they  might 
be  oflered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Christmas  on  the 
ice-girt  sea  of  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  position  of  the  “  Erebus  ”  was  cheer¬ 
less  enough  ;  tacking  about  in  so  limited  a 
space  of  open  water  ;  involved  in  a  fog  ;  and 
with  her  decks  encumbered  by  blocks  of 
ice,  piled  up  abaft  ;  twelve  tons  of  the  cold 
substance  having  just  been  taken  on  board, 
from  a  hummock,  to  complete  our  water.  This 
work  had  given  additional  chilliness  and 
cheerlessness  to  the  ship.  After  Hivine  Ser¬ 
vice  had  been  performed,  we  hoped  for  few 
other  signs  of  the  day ;  but  all  the  amuse¬ 
ments  contemplated  for  the  Christmas  evening 
were  reserved,  not  resigned.  On  New  Year’s 
Hay  we  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  just  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  within  the  margin  of 
the  pack,  which  was  drifting  with  us  to  the 
southward.  Both  ships  were  made  fast,  with 
ice-anchors  and  hawsers,  to  a  floe-piece  which 
formed  a  fender  between  them,  admitting  of 
free  communication.  On  this  piece  of  ice, 
both  ships’  companies  were  actively  employed 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  “  seeing  the  old  year  out,  and  the 
new  one  in.”  A  quadrangular  space  was 
hewn  out  in  the  ice  for  a  dance  ;  having,  in 
the  centre,  an  elevated  chair,  carved  out  of 
the  same  substance.  Adjacent  to  this  crystal 
ball-room,  another  excavated  square  formed 
the  refreshment-room  ;  having  a  table  in  the 
midst,  also  cut  out  of  a  block  of  ice,  on  which 
glasses  with  bottles  of  wine  and  grog  were 
placed  as  refreshment  for  the  dancers.  This 
edifice  of  ice,  all  open  as  it  was  to  the  sky, 
and  entered  by  descending  a  flight  of  steps 
cut  in  the  ice,  received  the  appellation  of 
“  A7itarctic  Hotel,”  and  bore  on  a  sign-board, 
fixed  to  a  pale,  the  words  “  Pilgrims  of  the 
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Ocean, and  on  the  reverse,  Pioneers  of 
iScience.” 

These  devices  were  contrived  by  the  worthy 
Boatswain  of  the  “Erebus,”  who  undertook 
to  perform  the  part  of  landlord.  Not  re¬ 
joicing  in  a  sufficiently  portly  person,  as  he 
thought,  for  sustaining  with  becoming  dignity 
the  new  character  he  assumed,  he  made  up 
what  Nature  had  denied  him  in  rotundity 
of  figure  by  stuffing  a  pillow  under  his 
waistcoat.  Thus  rigged,  he  strutted  about 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  croj^per  pigeon  ; 
his  hands  stuck  in  his  shooting-jacket  pocket; 
an  apron  fastened  round  his  waist,  in  front  of 
which  dangled  a  huge  bunch  of  keys.  In¬ 
expressibles  buckled  at  the  knees ;  and  a 
round  cap,  worn  jauntily  on  one  side,  com¬ 
pleted  his  costume  :  he  played  his  part  with 
much  humour.  Two  young  seamen,  acting  as 
his  waiters,  were  busily  employed  in  handing 
j-ound  genuine  “  Antarctic  ices  ”  on  a  tray. 
In  front  of  the  Hotel,  the  English  ensign 
waved  to  the  southern  breeze,  guarded  by  a 
cannon  a,nd  pile  of  shot,  not  of  iron,  but  ice, 
which  spared  our  powder.  Near  the  gang¬ 
way  of  the  “Terror,”  a  female  figure,  in  a 
sitting  attitude,  her  head  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  ringlets,  was  modelled  in.  snow, 
and  surmounted  by  the  word  “Haidee  but 
whether  she  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  girl  of  Byron’s  imagination,  is  an 
affair  of  the  sculptor’s.  In  front  of  the  gang¬ 
way  of  the  “  Erebus  ”  appeared  the  bust  of  a 
male  figure,  wearing  a  foraging  cap,  and 
formed  of  the  same  plastic  material. 

As  the  bells  of  the  two  ships  struck  their 
nautical  number,  eight,  which  announced  the 
hour  of  midnight,  the  NeAV  Year  was  welcomed 
in  by  three  loud  and  hearty  cheers ;  and 
whilst  the  echo  from  the  last  cheer  was  re¬ 
verberating  among  the  surrounding  bergs, 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  fowling-piece,  ringing 
through  the  rarefied  air,  was  followed  by  the 
whirling  descent  of  the  lifeless  form  of  the 
beautiful  White  Petrel,  {Procellaria  nivea,) 
the  first  offering  to  the  New  Year,  and  victim 
in  the  cause  of  science.  This  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  harbinger  of  ice,  hovering  over  the  scene 
at  such  a  moment — poor  bird ! — paid  dearly 
for  the  gratification  of  its  curiosity;  the 
temptation  to  possess  it,  proving  too  strong 
for  an  enthusiastic  ornithologist  to  resist, 
as  he  reclined,  gun  in  hand,  on  a  hummock 
of  ice,  a  close  observer  of  the  surrounding 
scene. 

Whilst  these  amusements  were  progressing 
in  the  ice-built  Hotel,  the  scene  visible  from 
the  “  Terror’s”  “  crow’s  nest  ”  (a  cask  with  the 
head  out,  and  with  a  seat  in  the  centre, 
placed  at  the  fore-top-gallant-mast  head,  as 
an  observatory  for  watching  the  movements 
amongst  the  ice)  was  even  more  ludicrous  and 
amusing.  On  her  decks  below,  several  of  the 
crew  commenced  singing  and  blowing  horns, 
whilst  others,  full  of  rude  mirth,  seizing  the 
pigs  in  the  sty  by  the  ears,  pinched  them 
until  the  hapless  grunters  united  their  cries 


in  concert  with  the  horns,  varying  the  key, 
as  Jack  tightened  or  relaxed  his  grasp,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  notions  of  keeping  time. 
This  elicited  roars  of  laughter  from  the  rest  of 
the  crew.  All  the  time,  showers  of  snow-balls 
flew  about  in  all  directions  ;  the  entire  group 
appearing  as  full  of  boisterous  mirth  and 
frolic  as  if  the  whole  had  been  enacting  on 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  Thames  or  Med- 
way. 

The  usual  New  Year’s  present,  consisting 
of  a  suit  of  warm  clothing  and  extra  allow¬ 
ance  of  rations,  was  served  out  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  each  individual  of  the  Expedition. 
And  all  the  officers  dined  with  the  Captain, 
who  had  been  their  guest  in  the  gun-room 
on  Christmas  Day.  Eoast  goose  and  roast 
beef  again  constituted  the  fare ;  mince-pies 
superseding  the  plum-pudding. 

The  day  was  closed  with  a  dance  in  the 
“  Crystal  Ball-room,”  in  which  both  Captains 
joined.  In  the  absence  of  our  fair  country¬ 
women  this  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than 
a  dull  affair. 

Thus  ended  our  Christmas  holidays  in  the 
pack.  About  midnight,  from  the  main-top¬ 
mast  cross-trees  of  the  “  Erebus,”  the  view 
presented  one  unbroken  surface  of  ice  ;  not 
the  slightest  opening  of  water  was  to  be 
seen,  anywhere  around,  to  the  horizon ;  just 
above  which,  that  beautiful  orb  of  both 
day  and  night,  here,  for  a  time,  appeared 
rolling  along  its  verge  like  a  bright  globe 
of  fire.  A  few  majestic-looking  bergs,  alone, 
broke  in  upon  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
pack,  casting  their  shadows  upon  its  surface. 
A  solitary  Antarctic  gull,  winding  his  way 
past  the  ships  in  search  of  open  water,  for 
his  predatory  excursions,  gave  the  only  indi¬ 
cation  of  life  in  the  vast  solitude. 

From  that  solitude  of  the  South  Pole  the 
Erebus  ”  and  “  Terror  ”  safely  returned,  to 
make  their  way  to  the  frozen  North,  where 
their  absence,  with  their  gallant  leader,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  has  caused  such  a  painful 
degree  of  excitement  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  native  land,  and  raised 
so  wide  a  sympathy  through  the  whole  civi¬ 
lised  world.  And  although,  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  festive  season,  many  a  family  circle, 
assembled  round  the  winter’s  hearth,  may 
have  to  lament  the  absence  of  some  relative 
or  much-valued  friend  from  the  otherwise 
joyous  scene,  let  no  such  family  despair, 
however  discouraging  their  forebodings  ;  for, 
in  the  absence  of  all  tidings  of  our  long- 
missing  countrymen,  hope  still  remains.  It  is 
fostered  and  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the 
annals  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  record 
instances  of  the  return  of  adventurers  from 
those  regions,  after  periods  of  absence,  as  long 
protracted,  and  in  which  the  absent  sailors 
have  been  as  long  unheard  of,  as  in  the  case  of 
Franklin  and  his  crew.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  where  the  Esquimaux  can  live, 
there  the  English  seaman  can  live.  We  may 
yet  hope  to  see  the  crews  of  the  “  Erebus  ” 
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and  “  Terror  ”  once  more  ready  with  a  yarn 
about  Christmas  at  the  Pole,  to  help  out  a 
Christmas  in  England. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  THE  BUSH. 

In  1840,  on  a  burning  Christmas  eve — real 
summer  Aveather — two  young  gentlemen,  in 
A^ery  light  costume,  Avere  sitting  opposite  each 
other  in  a  bark  Bush  hut,  Aveary,  dusty,  and 
rather  disconsolate.  The  stockwhips  and 
saddles  on  the  ground,  Avith  half-boots  kicked 
oft'  beside  them,  showed  that  they  had  just 
returned  from  a  long  ride.  The  hut  was 
evidently  recently  built,  and  it  was  plain  that 
this  was  a  new  station. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  the  shorter  of  the  two, 
“this  is  a  pleasant  look  out  for  Christmas 
Day, — no  dray  up,  our  last  flour  gone  to¬ 
day,  and  our  last  sugar  melted  away  last 
week ;  that  disgusting  emu  has  eaten  up 
all  the  pumpkins  and  melons,  so  we  may 
dine  to-morroAV  on  tea,  au  naturel,  and  the 
remains  of  the  last  cask  of  salt  beef ;  unless 
you  prefer  to  kill  a  bit  of  fresh,  and  eat  it 
without  damper,  salt  or  pickles.  No  doubt 
the  dray’s  hard  and  fast  in  some  gully,  or 
safe  on  one  wheel  by  the  Sugar-loaf  Range, 
and  Bald-faced  Dick  and  his  mate,  if  they  are 
the  sensible  felloAvs  I  take  them  to  be,  are 
now  picking  the  plums  and  Aveighing  out  the 
flour  for  their  Christmas  pudding.” 

“  Or, perhaps,”  put  in  Jack,  “amiably  di Adding 
your  stores  Avith  a  party  of  Buslirangers.  A 
pleasant  prospect,  truly,  for  a  man  who  has 
ridden  four  hundred  miles  to  spend  his  Clirist- 
mas  Day  Avith  an  old  chum — no  dinner,  no 
books,  no  tobacca.  It  almost  makes  one  wish  to 
be  sitting  vdgged,  gowned,  and  briefless,  in  the 
back  benches  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  draAvdng 
caricatures  ;  or  reading  three  services  a-day 
to  a  Loav  Church  congregation,  upon  fifty 
pounds  a-year.” 

“  A  bright  thought  strikes  me,”  said  the 
host,  IMartyn  by  name,  commonly  called 
Betty  Martyn,  because  he  commenced  his 
career  in  the  Bush  by  wearing  gloA’^es  and 
blacking  his  boots.  “Let  us  ride  over  to 
that  Devonshire  man’s  station, — I  mean  the 
man  with  the  pretty  daughters.  There’s  a 
short  cut  across  the  range  Bald-faced  Dick 
made  out  the  other  day,  that  won’t  make  it 
above  tliirty-five  miles,  instead  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  by  sAvimming  one  creek  and 
climbing  over  one  awkward  bit  of  hill  work. 
We’ll  start  at  sunrise,  and  do  it  comfortably 
by  ten  o’clock,  if  we  can  only  make  out  the 
bearing  right.  Our  but  too  true  excuse — 
the  missing  dray — is  a  safe  card  for  a  dinner, 
if  not  a  dance  and  a  pleasant  day  or  two.” 

“Agreed,”  said  jolly  Jack  Bullar. 

By  day-break  they  were  off,  combed  and 
trimmed,  in  the  blue  and  red  Jerseys,  belts, 
trowsers,  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  that  form 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Bush  :  Bullar 
on  a  big-boned  thorough-bred  :  Martyn  on  his 
half-bred  prancing  Arab,  over  hill  and  dale  and 


plain,  through  a  broad  creek,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
mile’s  swimming,  guided  by  Bushman’s  signs 
and  instincts.  About  ten  o’clock  they  had 
struck  the  river,  and  running  it  doAvn  soon 
came  where  it  SAvelled  to  a  broad  lake  or 
water  hole  before  the  Devonshire  man’s 
station. 

They  did  not  know  his  name,  but  rode  up 
confidently,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

“  Hurrah,”  cried  Jack,  “  no  starvation 
here :  there ’s  a  six  pair  oxen  dray  un¬ 
loading,  by  a  Avhole  generation  of  younkers  ; 
sugar-plums  in  plenty  ;  and  look  at  the  black 
felloAv  grinding  away  at  the  hand-mill — Iioav 
fat  the  rascal  looks.  Well,  Ave  ’ve  reached  the 
land  of  plenty  this  time.” 

“  Why  you  see,  Bullar,”  said  Martyn,  “  in 
this  country  all  the  rules  go  by  contraries.  It 
is  Christmas  Day,  and,  instead  of  frost  and 
snow,  it  is  a  burning  sun  and  green  leaves 
Ave  are  perspiring  under.  Instead  of  a  skate, 
I  am  thinking  of  a  swim ;  and,  in  the  same 
Avay,  Avhile  in  old  England,  very  often  it ’s  the 
more  mouth,  the  less  to  eat ;  here,  as  every 
mouth  has  a  pair  of  hands  under  it,  the  more 
mouths,  the  more  food.  So  you  see,  Jack, 
while  you  and  I,  with  a  balance  at  the  bank 
to  start  with,  often  have  to  put  up  Avith 
Lenten  fare,  this  hard  Avorker  has  contrived 
to  make  comforts  Ave  can’t  buy.” 

“  How  be’ee,  gentlemen,”  said  a  voice  in  a 
strong  Devonshire  accent,  as  the  owner  came 
up  alongside  them,  mounted  on  an  ugly  piebald 
stock-horse,  which  had  stolen  over  the  soft 
ground  unheard  during  their  conversation 
He  was  a  little  slim  man,  with  thin  grey 
hair  hanging  long  under  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  round  an  intelligent  face,  burned  a  deep 
brown ;  he  sat  his  horse  awkwardly,  Avith  long 
stirrups,  his  toes  pointing  doAvn  and  his  bridle- 
hand  poked  out,  like  most  men  who  have  only 
taken  to  horsemanship  late  in  life.  But  he 
wore  an  air  of  content,  self-satisfaction,  and 
well-to-do-ism,  that  bespoke,  at  a  glance,  a 
man  with  whom  the  Avorld  Avent  well. 

“  Have  ’ee  come  var  1  ”  asked  the  host. 

“  From  the  next  station,”  said  Bullar. 

“  Zo,  we  be  neabours,  be  us  !  ”  he  continued. 
“  Well,  I ’m  cruel  glad  to  zee  ’ee.  Here,  Bat, 
take  the  gentlemen’s  horses  and  put  ’em  in 
the  paddock  !  ” 

Bartholomew,  a  wild  Indian-lookmg  urchin, 
about  two  feet  high,  in  a  kilt  composed  of  a 
Jersey  strapped  round  his  middle,  forthwith 
clambered  upon  the  thorough-bred :  Iioav,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  monkey  ascending  a  camel ;  and 
not  a  little  to  the  astonishment  of  the  young 
travellers,  for  children  were  not  the  kind  of 
young  stock  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 
With  a  cluck,  and  a  crack  of  his  miniature 
stockwhip,  the  boy  sent  the  big  horse  off  at  a 
swing  gallop,  and  slap  OA^er  the  fence  of  the 
paddock.  Returning  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been 
doing  the  most  proper  and  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  young  Flibbertigibbet  observed, 
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“  Your  horse  don’t  jump  amiss,  stranger, 
though  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  big  ’uns  in 
a  general  way.” 

“  Get  away  with  ’ee,  you  young  scamp,” 
cried  the  grandfather  ;  and  then  they  all  went 
into  the  cottage. 

Great  were  the  preparations.  Green  boughs 
and  flowers  adorned  the  walls  and  roof,  in 
brilliant  yet  imperfect  imitation  of  holly- 
boughs  and  miseltoe. 

The  hostess,  a  handsome,  middle-aged 
woman,  had  given  up  active  service  to  a 
crowd  of  daughters,  granddaughters,  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  friends,  who  surrounded  her.  She 
sat  at  ease  in  an  Indian  cane  chair,  until  she 
saw,  and  came  forward  to  greet  the  strangers. 

“  Who  could  have  thought,”  observed 
Martyn,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
be  so  comfortable  in  the  Bush  !  ” 

A  great  shout  of  “  Here  comes  Aunt  Mary  !” 
brought  every  one  out  into  the  verandah,  and 
slowly  trolling  up  to  the  door  came  a  high¬ 
wheeled  dog-cart  landau,  in  which  sat,  beside 
the  driver,  a  fair-haired  young  Australian,  of 
the  true  colonial  type.  Aunt  Mary  was  a 
pretty  woman,  in  a  fashionable  light  mourning 
bonnet.  Her  double  parasol  looked  not  a 
little  incongruous  and  droll  amid  such  wild 
scenery.  Two  varmint  little  boys,  in  sky- 
blue  plaids  and  kilts,  were  perched  behind 
the  dray.  “  Here  we  are,”  cried  Aunt  Mary’s 
husband ;  did  the  last  hundred  miles  in 
two  days — not  bad  work  for  Bush  roads. 
Now,  young  ones,  who  ’ll  help  to  see  what 
we ’ve  brought  from  town  ?  ”  There  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rush  at  the  boot  of  the  dog-cart.  A 
cry  of  “  Uncle  Dick  and  Aunt  Sally  ”  made  a 
slight  diversion ;  but,  as  these  new  comers 
came  on  horseback,  and  brought  nothing  but 
a  few  head  of  game,  the  dog-cart  proved  the 
more  attractive.  By  this  time  guests  dropped 
in  thick  and  threefold. 

It  is  a  rather  degrading  confession  for  poor 
human  nature,  but  Christmas  Day,  anywhere, 
would  be  very  blank  without  the  eating  and 
drinking.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  Bush, 
where  there  are  no  old  associations  to  fall  back 
upon.  So  our  friends,  leaving  the  relations  to 
exchange  news,  walked  about  snifling  the 
various  delightful  odours  that  arose  from  the 
detached  kitchen  ;  where  an  old  woman  and 
a  sailor  cook  quarrelled  and  worked  away 
with  extraordinai7  unanimity. 

Instead  of  romantic,  sentimental  con¬ 
fidences,  the  conversation  of  our  two  young 
squatters  ran  on  more  substantial  topics  : — 
‘^By  Jove,  Bullar,  did  you  see  the  sucking 
pig  1  ” 

No,  but  I  spied  the  pudding  !  It  fills  the 
largest  copper.  Did  you  hear  the  hutkeeper 
asking  for  a  shirt-sleeve  to  boil  the  men’s 
dumplings  in  1  ” 

No  ;  but  I  saw  him  walking  down  to  the 
servants’  huts  with  a  great  side  of  beef.” 

“  Well,  we  have  dropped  into  clover ;  but 
what  a  pretty  girl  !  Is  she  one  of  the 
daughters  ?  ” 
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At  length,  as  the  sun  was  descending, 
dinner-hour  arrived  ;  it  having  been  deferred, 
some  time,  much  to  the  ire  of  the  cooks,  in 
order  to  give  every  expected  guest  a  chance. 

When  Martyn  exclaimed  carelessly,  “  What 
a  pretty  girl  !  ”  he  registered  a  vow  to  sit 
beside  her  at  dinner — and  he  kept  it.  During 
the  repast,  his  attentions  to  Miss  Jane  Paige 
were  unremitting.  All  the  news  which  they 
were  possessed  of,  had  to  be  retailed  entirely 
by  Bullar. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  the  old  patri¬ 
arch  rose  to  make  his  accustomed  oration  ; 

“  And  now,  my  children  and  vriends,”  he 
said,  “  let  us  drink  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  absent  vriends,  and 
especially  all  vriends  over  the  watter.  I  drink 
it  with  all  my  heart  ;  though  yet  eight  year 
ago  I  little  thought — not  I — to  be  able  to 
have  such  a  party  round  me  a’  Christmas 
Day.  Eight  year  ago  I  left  Devon  a  beggar 
and  an  outcast.  But  now,  thanks  be  to  the 
Lord,  I  know  all  was  for  the  best.” 

Three  days  afterwards,  as  Bullar  and  Martyn 
rode  back  together,  the  former  exclaimed, 
“  Strange  country  this,  where  beggars  get  on 
horseback  and  don’t  ride  to  the  devil.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  .cried  Martyn,  don’t  you 
see  why  it  is  1  A  man  can’t  take  so  long  a 
journey  double,  and  a  wife  is  his  salvation  in 
this  country.” 

“  When  do  you  mean  to  be  saved,  then  ?  ” 

Martyn  blushed.  There  was  an  awkward 
pause.  Bullar  muttered  something  about 
love  at  first  sight,  rapid  courtships,  &c.  : 
when  Martyn  broke  out  with  ;  “  Well,  then, 
if,  when  you  return  home  to  England,  you  ’ll 
promise  not  to  break  it  too  abruptly  to  my 
aunt,  Lady  Pimminey  I  ’ll  confide  to  you 
that - ” 

“  What  1  ”  gasped  Bullar,  with  afiected  sur¬ 
prise  at  what  he  knew  he  was  going  to  hear. 

“  I  mean  to  marry  Jane  Paige  !  ” 

“  And  she - ” 

Intends — if  eyes  do  not  flash  falsehoods, 
and  blushes  are  not  perjuries  dyed  crimson — 
to  marry  me.” 

Sure  enough  when  Bullar  returned  to  this 
country,  he  had  to  report  that  Miss  Jane 
Paige  had  become  Mrs.  Martyn.  She  and  her 
spouse  spent  every  succeeding  Christmas  Day 
under  his  own  roof  in  the  Bush. 

HOUSEHOLD  CHEISTMAS  CAEOLS. 

“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden, 
and  I  ■will  give  you  rest.” 

Chorus. 

Bright  thoughts  and  hopes  are  now  awake, 

As  constant  as  the  circling  years ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 

In  that  confused,  yet  heavenly  shrine. 

The  soul  unearthly  music  hears ; 

The  Eastern  Star  sheds  rays  divine 
On  our  afflictions  and  our  fears ; 

And  now  amidst  a  gleaming  halo  stands 

The  Infant  Christ — and  stretches  forth  his  hands  ! 
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The  stable-door  was  open  wide, — 
Within  ’twas  dusky  dim. 

Save  that  a  circle  of  soft  luys 
Glowed  to  a  low-breathed  hymn. 


THE  LAME  CHILD’S  CAKOL. 

To  the  chords  of  the  harp. 

And  the  warbling  of  the  flute. 

The  merry  tambourine. 

And  the  beat  of  shoe  and  hoot — 

In  the  drawing-room,  the  parlour. 

The  alms-house,  or  the  street. 

Oh,  what  joy  it  always  is  to  me 
To  see  those  dancing  feet  ! 

The  ball-room  is  all  brightness  ! 

I  sit  and  watch  the  throng ; 

My  spirit,  with  their  lightness. 

Bounds  happily  along : 

The  village  school-room  strives  to  shine 
AYith  candles  prim  and  small  ! 

But  oh,  what  beaming  faces 

Light  up  the  whitewashed  wall ! 

Then  dance,  my  loving  playmates. 

Like  birds  upon  the  wing, 

Flit  by  me — whirl  around  me — 

While  I  sit  here,  and  sing. 

Chorus. 

Bright  s\mny  hopes  are  now  awake, 

As  constant  as  the  circling  years ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 


THE  DEAF  CHILD’S  CAROL. 

Sing,  happy  children,  standing  in  a  row, 

With  smiling  rosy  cheeks,  and  hand  in  hand ; 

When  the  voice  answers  to  the  full  heart’s  flow. 
Mine  sings  within — and  I  can  understand. 

’Tis  now  three  Christmas  Eves  since  I  have  lost 
HI  sense  of  sound — in  constant  silence  dwelling] 

But  in  my  soul  1  hear,  in  tones  august. 

The  wonders  that  the  earth  and  heavens  are 
telling. 

Suns,  stars,  and  moons,  and  oceans  fathomless ; 
Man’s  generations — seed,  and  grass,  and  corn ; 

I  All  these  are  hymned  ;  but  in  its  happiness. 

The  heart  hears  angels  sing,  that  “  Christ  was 
born  !  ” 

So,  will  I  gaze  upon  each  emblem  holy. 

And  at  the  festive  board,  or  merry  game, 

In  sympathy  absorb  all  melancholy. 

And  lovmg  thoughts  to  joyful  visions  frame. 

Chorus. 

Bright  sunny  hopes  are  now  awake. 

As  constant  as  the  circling  years  ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 


THE  DEFORMED  CHILD’S  CAROL-, 

There  was  a  gentle  steadfast  gleam 
Upon  the  morning  sky. 

Which  shone  across  a  stable  door. 

With  shepherds  standing  by. 

And  wise  old  men  were  also  there, 
With  beards  that  downward  flowed. 
And  folded  turbans  on  their  heads. 
And  staves,  o’er  which  they  bowed. 

The  shepherds  were  of  manly  grace, 
Their  limbs  of  finest  mould. 

And  noble  were  those  field-bom  fronts. 
Sun-brent  to  swarthy  gold. 


It  shone  around  an  Infant’s  head  ; 

And  to  its  Mother’s  voice 

The  glory  seemed  to  palpitate, 

And  tell  me  to  rejoice. 

I  turned  unto  those  shepherd  men. 

Of  matchless  thews  and  bone. 

So  lordly  in  their  grace  and  strength — 
And  they  were  kneeling  down  ! 

I  turned  to  see  those  old,  wise  men. 
The  wisest  of  the  land ; 

And  all  of  them  were  kneeling,  too — 
Bowled  head — and  upraised  hand  ! 

Another,  and  a  greater  strength 
To  cope  with  earth’s  sad  storms — 

Another,  and  a  wiser  lore. 

Smiled  in  that  Mother’s  arms. 

And  shall  not  I,  with  these  frail  limbs. 
This  framework  of  poor  earth. 

Rejoice  with  inward  grace  and  strength 
At  my  great  Teacher’s  birth  1 

Chorus. 

Bright  sunny  hopes  are  now  awake. 

As  constant  as  the  circling  years  ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  CHILD’S  CAROL. 

I  CANNOT  speak^  I  cannot  hear. 

But  I  can  feel  and  think, 

And  mine  eyes  are  filled  with  the  joyfulness 
That  hand  to  hand  doth  link, — 

While  round  and  round 
The  dancers  bound. 

And  laugh  and  shoiit — and  I  see  the  sound, 
Though  silent  to  me 
All  the  noise  and  the  glee 

Of  the  dance,  the  round-game,  and  revelry. 

Something  within  me  struggles  oft 
My  happiness  to  tell  in  sounds ; 

Words — words — I  strive  to  shout,  or  waft. 

Along  the  room — across  the  grounds — 

And  o’er  the  snow 
As  my  playmates  go ; 

But  though  ’tis  in  vain  since  the  day  of  my  birth. 
The  voice  of  my  mind 
Is  ne’er  left  behind, 

A  nd  cries  welcome  Christmas  and  all  its  good  mirth ! 

The  faces  laugh  in  the  red  fire  light ! 

Fingers,  looks,  actions,  all  speak  to  me ; 

Antics  and  fun  make  a  merry  night, 

Till  I  fancy  I  hear  the  low  hum  of  a  sea, — 

A  murmur  and  rush — 

Though  it  ends  in  a  hush, 

All  tell  me  there ’s  something  outside  of  my  ears ; 
But  my  life ’s  in  my  eyes, — - 
Oh,  thank  God  for  the  prize  ! 

Which  I  carol  at  Christmas  as  year  rolls  on  years  ! 

Chorus. 

Bright  sunny  hopes  are  now  awake, 

As  constant  as  the  cii'cling  years ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears.- 
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THE  BLIND  CHILD'S  CAROL. 

My  life  is  in  the  night — 

The  never-ending  night — 

But  my  soul  is  not  in  darknees, 
And  hath  a  starry  flight. 

My  nights  are  like  my  days — 

All  never  ending  days — 

And  to  me  a  constant  morning 
Of  heaven-enfolding  rays. 

To  me  the  sun  and  shade 

Are  of  one  substance  made. 

And  one  eternal  glory, 

Which  ne’er  can  fail  or  fade, 

For  on  my  close-seal’d  eyes 

Hath  Christ,  in  all  things  wise. 
Reversed  the  common  miracle — 
And  given  me  inward  skies. 

Therein  His  form  I  trace. 

In  all  it’s  Infant  grace  ! — 

And  pictures  of  His  suflerings 
For  all  the  human  race  ! 

Therein,  I  recognise 

Earth’s  littleness  of  size, — 

And  all  the  planet-nations 
Whom  Love  will  Christianise. 

Chorus. 

Bright  thoughts  and  hopes  are  now  awake. 
As  constant  as  the  circling  years  ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 


THE  SICK  CHILD’S  CAROL. 

You  say  I  do  not  look  so  pale  to-day. 

But  in  my  cheek 

A  rose-leaf  tint  begins  to  bloom  and  play. 

And  I  am  not  so  weak. 

It  is  because  I  see  you  all 
So  happy  at  the  feast — the  ball — 

The  merry-making  in  the  hall. 

And  Christmas  Eve,  and  Christmas  Day,  to  me 
Are  very  dear  ; 

They  bring  a  bright  and  wondering  memory 
Of  one  delightful  year. 

I  look  back  through  my  little  span. 

And  thinking  how  its  joys  began 
Forget  how  thin  and  changed  I  am. 

They  led  me — I  was  then  a  little  child — 
Through  a  dark  door, 

Into  a  room  all  hung  with  branches  wild* 

With  lights  upon  the  floor  ; 

And  lights  above — in  front — behind — 

So  bright  they  almost  made  me  blind. 

While  other  sights  confused  my  min(i 

It  was  the  splendour  of  a  Christmas  Tree  ! 

With  fruits  thick  hung. 

And  glittering  pictures,  lights,  and  spanglery. 
The  dark  fir  boughs  among. 

While  soft-toned  music  came — and  went — 

I  cried  in  joy’s  bewilderment, 

“  This  Tree  I ’m  sure  from  heaven  was  sent !  ” 

Chorus. 

Bright  sunny  hopes  are  now  awake. 

As  constant  as  the  circling  years  ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 


THE  HEALTHY  CHILD’S  CAROL. 

Come  hither,  dear  playmates. 

Let’s  rove  hand  in  hand. 

And  some  shall  be  carried. 

And  others  be  led. 

You  can  speak  with  eyes — fingers— 

We  all  understand. 

And  away  we  will  go 
To  the  frosty  upland. 

Where  the  sun  shines  like  gold 
On  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

There,  the  long  row  of  sliders 
Go  down  the  keen  slide  ! 

There,  others  are  building 
A  huge  man  of  snow  ! 

While  yonder  a  crowd, 

Half-way  down  the  liill  side, 

A  great  snow-ball  battle 
Are  now  to  decide, 

And  all  the  fresh  faces 
Are  sharp  and  a-glow. 

Now  come  home — draw  the  curtains* 
More  coals,  and  a  log  ! — 

Clear  the  room  for  the  forfeits. 

The  dance,  and  the  game ; 

Horace  promised  to  gallop 
Thrice  round  like  a  dog. 

And  Virgil  will  show 

His  proud  feat  of  “the  frog,” 

While  we  all  look  like  ghosts 
In  the  snap-dragon’s  flame. 

The  green  holly-boughs, 

With  their  berries  so  red. 

Adorn  the  bright  room 

Where  the  feast  is  set  out ;  . 

Ah,  this  is  a  night 

When  we  can’t  go  to  bed, 

For  no  one  could  sleep 

While  such  mirth  fills  his  head. 

With  troops  of  gay  fancies 
All  dancing  about. 

Now  all  clasp  your  hands 
At  the  treasure  all  find. 

That  Ho  whose  Nativity 
Angels  now  quire. 

Gave  help  to  the  weak, 

In  the  strength  of  the  mind. 

Bidding  those  who  are  strong 
To  be  loving  and  kind, 

When  the  holly-boughs  sparkle 
And  blaze  in  the  fire  ! 

Chorus. 

Bright’  thoughts  and  hopes  are  now  awake, 

As  constant  as  the  circling  years  ; 

They  penetrate  each  grief,  and  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  our  tears. 

In  that  confused,  yet  heavenly  shrine. 

The  soul  mi  earthly  music  hears ; 

The  Eastern  Star  sheds  rays  divine 
On  our  afflictions  and  our  fears  ; 

And  now  amidst  a  gleaming  halo  stands 

The  Infant  Christ — and  stretches  forth  his  hands  I 
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ME.  BENDIGO  BUSTER  ON  OUR 
NATIONAL  DEFENCES  AGAINST 
EDUCATION. 

Writers  on  birds  tell  us,  that  feather  makes 
a  bird  much  hungrier  than  flesh.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  all  feather.  That ’s  why  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  always  hungering  after  something 
new,  and  why  they  can’t  be  satisfied  with 
ancient  institutions.  I ’m  not  pai'tial  to 
feathers ;  I ’m  for  flesh — flesh  is  the  article 
for  me  !  I  have  bought  M.  Romien’s  book 
upon  the  Era  of  the  Csesars,  and  I  like  it. 
Liberty,  and  progress,  and  education,  are,  as 
he  says,  ‘  mere  cuckoo  cries.’  Force  is  the 
thing  ;  the  only  hero  is  king  Fist.  I  should 
think  so  !  I  take  in  ‘  Household  Words’ — on 
purpose  to  differ  from  it.  I  meet  with  a  good 
deal  of  puling  in  that  journal.  It  annoys  me. 
I  consider  Izzy  Solomon  the  strongest  man 
and  the  prettiest  sparrer  in  England.  I 
liave  in  vain  looked  for  an  article  on  Izzy 
Solomon. 

What  I  say  is,  the  Germans  are  a  specu¬ 
lative  people,  and  there ’s  a  deal  too  much  in 
this  country  of  the  German  school.  There ’s 
a  spirit  of  poring  and  pondering;  whereas 
the  man  ought  to  be  knocked  down  who  rumi¬ 
nates.  If  ‘  Household  Words  ’  is  fair  euough 
to  let  a  man  stand  up  against  a  man,  and  see 
a  man  fairly  backed,  what  I  say  is,  I  ’ll  put  m^'- 
fist  into  print  and  do  a  little  execution.  It  will 
put  some  vigour  into  that  journal  to  admit  a 
Rustum.  Rustum,  being  only  a  strong  man,  I 
suppose  you  don’t  remember  all  his  deeds  ?  I 
do.  I ’ve  read,  that  when  he  fought  one  day 
with  his  brother  Persians  against  the  army 
of  Afrasiab,  he  killed,  with  his  own  sword, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  enemies. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Two  men  a 
minute,  in  a  battle  of  nine  hours  !  The  sword 
of  Rustum  has  been  made  into  steel  pens,  and 
I ’ve  got  one  of  ’em.  Look  out  ! 

I  strike  immediately  at  a  vital  part — I 
go  in  at  the  School.  Schools  are  intolerable 
follies  ;  and  of  all  schools  the  most  foolish 
is  the  German  School.  England  is  acting, 
in  regard  to  schools,  as  becomes  her  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense.  Her  boys  are  in  the 
gutters,  growing  up  to  manly  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  they  swear  well,  fight  like  bricks,  and 
have  game  in  ’em.  By  her  boys,  I  mean  the 
multitude,  the  children  of  the  people.  I 


know  that  in  the  upper  classes  there  are  chil 
dren  more  or  less  demorahzed  by  education, 
and  that  the  same  evil  influence  is  sometimes 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  poor.  But,  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  nation,  don’t  trouble  herself  much 
about  the  education  of  the  masses ;  some¬ 
thing  like  forty-five  out  of  a  hundred  of  ’em 
can’t  read  and  write.  That ’s  what  I  call 
being  practical.  That ’s  why  I ’m  partial  to 
my  country,  and  shout  “Rule  Britannia,” 
with  a  will. 

If  any  man  ever  immortalised  himself  it 
was  Toomer.  Who  was  he  ?  says  you.  He 
was  a  gamekeeper  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
and  he  trained  the  black  sow.  Flat,  into  a 
sporting  pig.  She  used  to  point  game  as 
surely  as  the  best  of  dogs,  and  entered  in 
a  spiritual  manner  into  that  kind  of  work, 
— took  to  it  hearty.  If  I  had  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  Walhalla  of  all  nations,  there 
should  be  a  colossal  Toomer  in  the  front  of 
it,  big  enough  to  extinguish  Schwanthaler’s 
affair ;  Elat  should  repose  at  Toomer’s  feet ; 
and,  round  his  pedestal,  we ’d  group  in  minia¬ 
ture  your  humdrum  baby-trainers,  PestalozzI, 
Lancaster,  Yehroli,  and  such  fellows.  What 
I  say  is,  reading  and  writing  don’t  make 
shoes,  and  you  can’t  work  up  A,  B,  C  into 
chairs  and  tables.  Arithmetic  won’t  make 
beds.  When  people  are  born  to  be  cob¬ 
blers,  carpenters,  or  housemaids,  they  ought 
not  to  have  their  minds  distracted,  and  be 
lifted  up  out  of  their  calling.  Ignorance  is 
nature  ;  we  are  born  ignorant,  and  we  ought 
to  be  kept  so. 

The  Germans  are  nice  men !  Nice  un- 
English  men  !  Why,  it ’s  painful — as  my  prize¬ 
fighting  friend  the  Chicken  says,  it ’s  mean — 
to  see  hew  they  sophisticate  their  children, 
willy-nilly.  They  have  got  a  word  like 
a  Bi’azil  nut,  Schulpflichtigkeit,  which  means 
the  duty  of  instructing  children  as  a  sort 
of  moral  law  over  a  state  and  all  its  subjects. 
Swiss,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  French,  follow 
the  German  crotchet.  There  is  not  a  young 
Dutchman,  sound  in  mind  and  limb,  who  can’t 
read,  write,  and  cipher  ;  nor  a  young  healthy 
German  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  who  cannot 
do  as  much  and  something  more.  Yonr  true 
ignorant  children  are  to  be  found — out  of  Eng¬ 
land — only  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  Italy, 
or  among  Turks  and  Russians, 

The  diabolical  deliberation  with  which  these 
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foreigners  I  have  alluded  to,  set  about 
corrupting  innocence  by  training  it  into 
the  ways  of  men,  freezes  one’s  blood.  The 
Chinese  tell  of  one  of  their  old  Emperors, 
Ch6ou-sin,  that,  seeing  a  man  wade  through 
a  cold  stream,  one  frosty  morning,  he 
bade  him  remain  for  some  time  in  the 
water,  and  then  had  his  legs  cut  off  to  see 
whether  the  marrow  in  his  bones  was  really 
frozen.  There  were  no  Prussian  schools  so 
many  centuries  ago,  unluckily  for  Ch6ou-sin. 
They  are  the  places  to  freeze  your  marrow,  if 
you  ’re  a  real,  natural-born,  good  old  English¬ 
man.  Go  into  any  Prussian  town,  or  village,  a 
little  before  eight  o’clock,  some  December 
morning.  The  iron  grasp  of  an  imaginary 
duty  has  dragged  all  the  children  out  of  bed, 
washed  them,  and  given  them  their  breakfasts ; 
and  here  they  all  are,  turned  out  into  the  raw 
frost,  all  running  to  one  point — the  school !  ! 
Nine  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  eleven — morning, 
afternoon — search  all  the  gutters,  and  there ’s 
not  an  innocent  disporting  himself — there ’s 
not  a  mud-pie  made  in  the  whole  district — 
the  children  are  all  emptied  out  of  streets, 
and  houses,  and  poured  away  into  that  great 
building  yonder,  that  abominable  school !  ! 

Whereas,  go  into  any  great  English  town, 
go  into  London  as  the  greatest  of  ’em  all. 
What  do  you  find  there  ?  Freedom  !  Go 
down  into  Westminster,  or  up  into  White¬ 
chapel.  There  you  ’ll  find  the  young  Bricks, 
by  thousands  upon  thousands,  left  to  them¬ 
selves  from  the  moment  when  they  are  first 
able  to  crawl,  and  herding  and  growing  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  gamest  manner,  like  so  many 
wolves.  And  you  ’re  not  deterred  by  this  Ger¬ 
man  business,  but  you  want  to  alter  that  state 
of  things  !  Don’t  deny  it.  You  do.  Some  of 
you  do.  I  have  heard  of  the  conductor  of  the 
very  Journal  that  I  Avrite  this  remonstrance 
to,  giving  expression  to  sentiments  like  the 
following.  “  London  in  this  aspect  is  so  hor¬ 
rible  to  me,  that  when  I  go  into  such  quarters 
of  the  town,  using  my  eyes,  I  lose  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  the  progress,  or  even  of  the 
long  existence,  of  an  Empire,  with  such  a 
mighty  crime  and  danger  at  its  heart.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  can  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  sights  of  ignorant  and  neglected 
childhood,  which  are  hidden  in  the  Metropolis 
alone,  and  enteibain  within  himself  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  wealth,  or  any  pov/er,  or  any 
spirit  in  a  people,  sustaining,  for  many  gene¬ 
rations  longer,  a  State  on  which  that  wicked 
blight  is  resting.” 

That ’s  constitutional  and  British,  an’t  it  ? 
I  call  it  Prussian.  Ask  a  Prussian  and  he  ’ll 
tell  you,  that  to  leave  a  child  untaught,  is  only 
two  or  three  degrees  less  fearf  ul  than  to  murder 
it.  Not  to  feed  the  mind,  is  in  his  eyes  a 
punishable  crime,  as  in  our  eyes  it  is  an  in¬ 
dictable  offence  to  starve  the  body.  The 
Prussian  state  does  not  dictate  to  its  subjects 
any  place  of  education,  as  our  state  does  not 
dictate  articles  of  food  ;  but,  educate  you  must 
says  the  German  law  ;  and  if  you  want  the 
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means,  the  state  makes  a  provision  to  supply 
them  for  you  ; — just  so  we  say — feed  your¬ 
selves,  and  all  your  children  ;  but  if  you  can¬ 
not,  don’t  starve,  come  upon  the  parish  ;  your 
bodily  support  costs  us  seA^en  millions  a  year. 

The  whole  income  of  Prussia,  as  a  state,  is 
somewhere  about  ten  millions,  and  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  that  of  England  and  Wales  as  to 
numbers,  or  not  much  less.  Yet  Prussia 
burdens  itself  with  the  charge  of  education  on 
a  most  unstinting  scale ;  whatever  fund  is 
pinched,  the  exchequer  is  ready  to  meet  every 
demand,  which  corresponds  to  a  real  want,  in 
the  way  of  education.  Not  having  much  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  pauperism  (one  great 
result  of  ignorance  and  its  vices),  does  cer¬ 
tainly  give  freedom  to  the  public  purse ;  but 
I  consider  pauperism  a  noble  institution. 
What ’s  to  be  the  privilege  of  wealth,  when  all 
the  world  is  comfortable.  You  have  to  take 
your  hat  off  when  you  accost  the  German 
peasant  —  ‘  Hollo,  you  Sir,’  won’t  go  down 
Avdth  him — he  stands  upright,  and  looks  you  in 
the  face,  and  undertakes  to  ansAver  you  politely. 
What  I  say,  is,  that  humble  people  who  aye 
educated,  won’t  be  satisfied  mth  standing  still ; 
they  ’ll  get  impertinent  ideas  about  the  rights 
of  man,  and  duty,  and  moving  on.  You  can  see 
in  the  eyes  of  those  Germans,  that  they  are  civil 
because  it’s  their  duty;  and  that  they  don’t 
rightly  reverence  you  for  your  money’s  sake. 
Now,  this  is  revolutionary ;  if  not,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is.  There  is  no  way  of 
arguing  with  such  men.  For  people  like  my¬ 
self,  men  of  your  true  genuine  blood,  the  only 
course  is,  to  knock  ’em  down. 

Just  step  into  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
same  German  schools,  and  see  what  manner 
of  outlandish  work  is  going  on.  There  !  Did 
you  ever  see  the  like  of  that !  Call  that  a  school ! 
The  boys  are  comfortably  seated,  and  the 
master  stands  ! 

Mean-spirited  fellow,  there  he  stands,  as 
though  it  were  he  who  had  the  hardest  work 
to  do !  ,  The  room  is  lofty,  airy,  and  well 
w’^armed  ;  the  children  sit,  I  do  believe,  in 
absolute  enjoyment  of  the  lesson.  No  other 
sound  interrupts  the  teacher  and  his  class  ; 
the  other  classes  are  under  the  same  roof  in 
other  rooms.  Ruined  by  luxury,  there  sit  the 
children — with  a  grown  man,  and,  wliat ’s 
worse,  a  trained  and  educated  man,  standing 
before  them,''  pouring  out  his  energies.  He 
isn’t  hearing  them  their  lessons  out  of  book  ; 
the  lesson  they  haA’-e  learned  out  of  a  book,  he 
is  explaining  with  all  the  art  of  a  Jesuit, 
enlivening  with  anecdotes,  sprinkling  al^out 
with  apt  questions.  The  children  are  all  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  asking  questions  in  their 
turn — why  don’t  he  knock  ’em  down  for  their 
impertinence  ?  See  !  now  he  asks  a  question  of 
the  class,  up  go  two  dozen  little  hands  !  The 
OAvners  of  those  hands  believe  that  they  can 
answer  it.  There  !  he  selects  one  to  ansAver, 
who  looks  pleased  at  the  distinction.  When 
the  next  question  comes,  he’ll  tackle  some 
one  else. 
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Now,  comes  a  lesson  in  geography.  He 
takes  a  {)iece  of  chalk,  and  turns  to  the  black 
board.  Dot . .  dot . .  dot.  There  is  a  range  of 
mountains.  As  soon  as  its  shape  is  dehned, 
j  the  children  eagerly  shout  out  its  name.  In 
five  seconds,  the  sources  of  five  rivers  are 
indicated,  and  named  as  fast  as  they  are  drawn, 
by  the  young  vagabonds,  who  watch  the  artist’s 
hand.  Down  go  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and — 

1  dot . .  dot . .  dot . . — a  dozen  and  a  half  of  towns 
i  are  indicated,  eveiy  dot  named  in  chorus, 
j  Then,  come  the  coast  line,  boundaries  of 
i  countries,  provinces,  and  other  towns.  In  ten 
!  minutes,  there  is,  on  the  board,  a  cleverly  im¬ 
promptu  map  of  Germany,  and  the  children 
have  shouted  out  the  meaning  of  every  dot 
and  stroke  as  it  was  made.  They  think  it 

1  better  fun  than  puzzles.  V ery  pretty ! 
i  Now,  there  he  is,  beginning  at  the  school- 

j  yard,  talking  of  its  size  ;  then,  advancing 
to  a  notion  of  the  street ;  then,  of  the 
town ;  then,  of  the  province  ;  and  lead- 
1  ing  his  pupils  to  an  idea  of  space,  and  the 
extent  of  country  indicated  upon  such  a  map. 

1  Truly  abominable  all  this  is  !  Where ’s  the 
i  j  discipline,  I  should  like  to  know.  If  school  is 
j|  not  made  the  preliminary  Hall  of  Sorrow, 

1  how  are  men  to  grow  up,  able  to  endure  such 
i  a  House  of  Trouble  as  this  world  notoriously 
j  is  ?  How  can  the  mind  be  strengthened  more 
effectually  than  by  giving  it,  at  first,  the  daily 
task  to  learn  by  rote,  as  exercise  of  simple 
memory.  The  less  the  task  is  understood,  the 

1  more  the  memory  is  exercised  in  learning  it ; 
and  so,  the  better  for  the  child.  What  will 
become  of  a  man  whose  ears,  when  he  was 
young,  were  never  bored — whose  hands  were 
never  bruised  by  any  ruler — who  in  his  child" 
hood  regarded  canes  in  no  other  light  than  as 
objects  of  botanical  curiosity  1  What  I  say  of 
a  boy  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  thrashed.  My 
notion  of  education, — and  I  believe  the  British 
nation  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say, — my 
notion  is,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  decidedly 
uncomfortable  school-room  —  very  hot  —  a 
good,  dizzy,  sleepy  place,  with  lots  of  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  same  thing,  to  ensure  monotony — 
and  that  the  children  should  learn  by  heart 
every  day  a  certain  quantity  of  print  out  of 
school-books.  That  they  should  show  they 
have  learned  it  by  repeating  it  before 
their  teacher,  who  must  sit  down  and 
look  big,  upon  a  stool  or  a  chair,  and  have  a 

I  cane  or  a  ruler  on  a  desk  before  him.  That 
while  ‘  saying  their  lessons,’  they  should  stand 
uncomfortably,  and  endure,  Spartan  like,  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  fatigue,  blows,  bodily 
'  fear,  and  great  mental  perplexity.  That ’s 

1  the  way  to  learn.  It ’s  well  known.  Don’t  we 

1  aH  remember  what  we  learnt  that  way  ?  The 

I  teacher  who  has  only  to  hear  whether  certain 
j  woi'ds  printed  before  him  are  repeated  accu- 
;  j  rately — to  detect,  perhaps,  if  he  don’t  mind  that 

trouble,  errors  in  a  sum — to  direct  a  writing- 
class — the  teacher  who  can  read,  write  toler¬ 
ably,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  with 
'  moderate  correctness,  and  who  has  the  knack 

i ! 

of  fillipping  upon  the  head,  with  a  stern 
manner,  for  the  sake  of  being  what  is  called 
a  strict  disciplinarian, — that ’s  the  jockey  to 
manage  children ! 

But  those  Germans,  who  write  three  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  on  the  science  of  teaching  for 
every  one  we  get  in  England  on  the  subject, 
think  quite  otherwise.  In  all  their  states  by 
practice,  and  in  some  by  special  law,  the 
knocking  of  heads,  the  pulling  of  ears,  and 
all  such  wholesome  pleasures,  are  denied  the 
schoolmaster.  Flogging  is  resorted  to,  most 
rarely.  The  following  is  a  school  regulation 
of  the  Government  of — Austria.  Austria,  my 
English  friends  ! 

‘  The  teacher  must  carefully  avoid  hastily 
resorting  to  the  rod  ;  he  must  never  box  a 
child’s  ears,  or  pull  or  pinch  them  ;  or  pull  its 
hair ;  or  hit  it  on  the  head,  or  any  tender 
part ;  or  use  any  other  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment  than  a  rod  or  stick  ;  and  that  only  for 
great  faults.  Even  then,  this  kind  of  punish¬ 
ment  may  only  be  resorted  to  after  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Landrath,  and  of 
the  parents  of  the  child,  and  in  their  pre¬ 
sence.’ 

T  ’ll  speak  about  these  German  teachers, 
presently.  The  children  are  required  to  be 
subjected  to  their  influence  from  the  age  of 
six  until  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  or  to  be 
otherwise  properly  educated  during  that 
period.  The  course  of  instruction  professes 
not  to  cram  the  mind  with  facts.  Now,  I  am 
an  Oxford  man,  and,  I  see  at  once  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  no  hope  of  i/iis  plan  of 
education.  It  professes,  as  its  chief  design, 
to  awaken  thought  among  the  pupils  ;  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  enquiry.  It  includes  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  most  obvious  appearances  of 
nature — physical  geography,  a  little  botany, 
and  much  that  can  be  readily  imparted  by  the 
teacher  out  of  a  full  mind.  Nonsense!  ‘A 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.’  And 
see  the  absurdity  of  teaching  about  trees,  and 
clouds,  and  mountains,  and  earthquakes,  and 
omitting  the  Latin  Grammar  I  How  much 
more  useful  an  accomplishment  is  a  small 
smattering  of  Latin  Grammar,  than  all  this  ! 

It  is  safe  knowledge,  too  :  there ’s  nothing 
revolutionary  about  it.  If  children  are  trained 
to  think,  the  men  who  come  of  them  will  do 
the  same  ;  and  when  the  men  think,  I ’m  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  ’ll  be  all  manner  of  old 
institutions  knocked  on  the  head. 

Now,  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  which 
differs  not  very  greatly  from  other  school 
systems  of  Europe  (always  with  the  glorious 
exceptions  of  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  South  of  Italy),  the  school 
system  of  Prussia  is  as  follows  :  First — Cen¬ 
tralization,  mark  you  !  That  won’t  do  for 
us,  you  know  I  There ’s  the  Minister  of 
Education  at  Berlin,  assisted  by  a  Council ; 
he  receives  information  from  all  sources, 
digests  it,  and  endeavours  to  supply  all  wants. 
Prussia  contains  eigl\t  provinces,  and  each 
province  is  governed  by  a  Consistorium,  sub- 
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ordinate,  of  course,  to  the  central  government 
at  Berlin.  The  Consistoriuni  has  a  President, 
who  is  the  chief  provincial  authority,  and  it 
is  divided  into  three  committees.  One,  directs 
ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  one,  cares  for  public 
bodily  health  ;  and  one,  for  public  education. 
The  last,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is 
called  School  Collegium.  The  School  Colle¬ 
gium  has  the  control  of  the  superior  schools 
and  normal  colleges ;  it  superintends  the 
training  of  the  teachers.  Before  a  committee 
of  the  School  Collegium,  all  teachers  are  ex¬ 
amined  for  certificates.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are  selected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Berlin,  from  the  most  learned  men 
residing  in  the  province. 

Each  province  of  Prussia  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  counties,  and  each  county  again 
has  its  governing  council  or  Eegierung.  This 
is  divided  into  four  committees,  and  has  a 
president,  whose  authority  extends  over  each. 
The  four  committees  have  entrusted  to  them 
— 1st.  Police  ;  2nd.  Collection  of  Taxes  ;  3rd. 
Justice ;  4th.  Education.  The  men  employed 
upon  this  council,  which  acts  as  the  local  go¬ 
vernment,  receive  fit  salaries,  and  are  elected 
from  among  the  residents  within  the  county.  Of 
this  Eegierung  the  educational  committee  has 
charge,  not  of  the  training  schools,  but  of  the 
primary  schools,  the  schools  for  children. 
It  is  composed  of  a  president,  called  Schulrath, 
who  is  catholic  or  protestant  according  to  the 
creed  prevailing  in  the  county  over  which  he 
presides  ;  with  him  are  joined  the  presidents 
of  the  two  other  committees.  Justice  and  Tax¬ 
ation,  and  two  members  who  represent  the 
two  religious  interests,  one  catholic,  one  pro¬ 
testant.  These  are  men  living  in  the  county, 
well  acquainted  with  its  wants,  and  known 
for  the  high  interest  they  take  in  education. 

The  subdivision  of  each  county  is  into 
Unions,  and  each  union,  or  Kreis,  has  an  in¬ 
spector,  or  Landrath,  who  acts  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  functionary  between  the  Eegierung, 
and  the  petty  local  officers. 

Each  Kreis  is  broken  into  parishes,  and 
over  each  parish  there  is  a  magistrate,  or 
Schulze,  appointed  by  the  Eegierung,  who 
attends  to  the  police,  taxes,  and  other  matters 
in  his  own  department. 

That ’s  the  machine.  Now,  note  how  it  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  unhappy  children,  so 
that  they  shall  infallibly  be  torn  from  their 
mud-pies,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  alley 
of  the  remotest  little  village  to  a  seat  in  the 
great  German  school. 

Every  pai’ish  is  compelled  to  provide  for  its 
children’s  proper  school  accommodation.  If  that 
provision  be,  in  any  parish,  not  forthcoming, 
notice  is  given  to  the  Schulze  that  it  must  be 
made.  This  magistrate  communicates  the  no¬ 
tice  to  the  people  of  his  district,  and  requests  the 
householders  to  elect,  from  among  themselves, 
three  or  four  men  to  form  part  of  a  committee 
for  devising  ways  and  means.  The  other 
members  of  this  committee  are,  ex  officio,  the 
magistrate  himself,  and  the  religious  ministers 


of  each  denomination  in  the  parish.  The 
question  before  them,  is,  not  whether  schools 
ought  to  be  provided  ;  government  takes  that 
topic  out  of  debateable  ground,  and  settles 
imperatively  that  school  accommodation  there 
shall  be.  The  first  question  discussed  in  this 
committee,  is,  whether  there  shall  be  one 
school  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  or 
whether  they  shall  teach  in  separate  establish¬ 
ments.  The  latter  alternative  is  chosen  when 
the  population  will  admit  of  the  arrangement. 
Where  that  is  impossible,  a  mixed  school  is 
amicably  adopted,  directed  by  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  with  religious  teaching  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  of  the  majority — from 
which  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  absent  themselves ;  but,  they  are 
absent  on  condition  of  receiving  religious 
education,  at  the  same  hour,  according  to  the 
views  of  their  own  ministers,  elsewhere.  Out 
of  this  arrangement,  no  disputes  arise  ;  each 
parish  exercises  its  own  discretion.  The  local 
committee  then  selects  a  site  for  the  new 
school,  ascertains  how  much  can  be  spent  in 
the  building,  and  selects  a  plan  for  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  decisions  are  sent  up  for  the 
approval  of  the  Eegierung,  which  follows,  of 
course,  unless  an  imhealthy  site  or  a  defective 
plan  have  been  selected,  in  which  case  the 
Eegierung  requests  reconsideration  of  the 
question,  and  points  out  such  objections  as 
occur. 

The  local  committee  then  pleases  itself  in 
the  election  of  a  teacher  out  of  the  body  of 
trained  teachers,  who  have  passed  their  ex¬ 
amination,  and  obtained  the  right  diploma. 
The  teacher  is  presented  to  the  parish  by  the 
minister  in  church,  with  earnest  ceremony. 
He  acts,  thereafter,  in  church,  as  organist,  and 
leader  of  the  choir.  Great  pains  are  taken  by 
the  law  to  secure  for  him  due  respect.  His 
diploma  stamps  him  a  well  educated  man.  He 
has  been  taught  field-botany,  and  lore  of 
household  medicine,  which  makes  him  a  use¬ 
ful  oracle  to  the  surrounding  peasantry.  His 
salary  is,  in  no  case,  allowed  to  fall  below  a 
certain  fixed  amount ;  and  no  parish  after 
having  raised  the  salary  it  pays,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  ever  again  to  reduce  it.  It  is  collected 
for  him  by  local  officers,  and  placed  in  his 
hands  without  trouble  to  himself.  And  no 
teacher,  once  chosen,  can  be  dismissed  by  any 
freak  of  local  spite  or  jealousy.  His  neigh¬ 
bours  must  state  their  complaints,  if  they 
have  any,  to  the  Eegierung  ;  and,  even  from 
the  Eegierung,  he  may  appeal  against  dis¬ 
missal  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
at  Berlin,  or,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  the  king. 

The  local  School  Committee  is  a  body  per¬ 
manently  constituted.  It  meets  periodically, 
provides  school  apparatus,  attends  to  repairs, 
and  protects  the  teacher.  Its  members  also, 
from  time  to  time,  visit  the  school  as  in¬ 
spectors,  and  make  reports  to  the  Eegierung. 
The  lay  members  of  the  local  committee  do 
not  inspect  often,  but  each  religious  minister  is 
obliged,  by  law,  to  do  so,  several  times  a-yeai’. 
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Next  above  these,  are  the  inspectors  for 
the  Kreis  or  Union,  in  connection  with  the 
Eegierung.  There  is  one  inspector  for  the 
Protestant  schools,  and  one  for  the  Eomanist : 
each,  being  a  man  high  in  his  own  Church. 
They  visit  each  school  in  the  district,  once,  at 
least,  every  year,  and  report  on  all  to  the 
Eegierung,  Their  duty  of  inspection  is  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  their  clerical  work :  their 
travelling  expenses,  only,  being  defrayed  by 
the  county.  The  Protestant  Inspector  is 
appointed  by  the  Consistorium  ;  the  Eomanist 
by  his  own  Bishop ;  subject  in  each  case  to 
the  approval  of  the  Government  at  Berlin, 
These  inspectors  report  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  school  accommodation.  The 
Prussian  teachers  wish  that  these  inspectors, 
who  are  in  most  active  and  real  connexion 
with  themselves,  should  be  elected  from  their 
own  ranks,  as  being  then  more  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  they  see  done.  Tlie  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  small  step  in  this  direction,  has 
lately  ordered  that  every  candidate  for  holy 
orders  shall  have  attended  a  training  college 
for  six  weeks,  and  passed  an  examination  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  But,  they  desire  this 
inspection  to  be  by  the  clergy. 

Moreover,  the  President  of  the  educational 
branch  of  the  Eegierung  in  each  county — 
Schulrath — always  a  scholar,  is  required 
every  year  to  pay  as  many  visits  as  he  can 
find  time  for,  to  the  county  schools. 

Lastly,  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  the  minister,  at  Berlin,  sends  yearly 
three  inspectors  to  examine  such  districts  as 
are  suspected  to  be  insufficiently  attended  to, 
and  to  apply  their  supervision  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  let  no  part  of  the  great  German 
school  suffer  neglect. 

Finally  comes  after  lastly.  Finally,  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  training  colleges  float  about, 
paying  visits  to  their  ancient  pupils ;  and 
where  they  see,  by  their  mode  of  teaching, 
that  they  have  not  kept  up  with  the  march 
of  time,  have  overlooked  the  last  improve¬ 
ments,  or  forgotten  their  old  lore,  a  substitute 
is  found — while  they  are  quietly  invited  to 
pay  a  visit  to  their  old  friends  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  school.  And  there,  the  blunt  razor  is 
sharpened. 

Here ’s  a  pretty  coil  indeed,  about  teach¬ 
ing  little  ragamuffins  their  ABC!  One 
would  think,  by  the  way  Prussia  goes  to 
work,  that  education  ranked  among  the  most 
anxious  duties  of  the  Government.  Schools 
are  put  on  the  same  level  with  gunpowder,  as 
defences  of  the  State.  If  it  were  so,  here. 
Sir  Francis  Head  might  well  be  an  alarmist 
over  the  defenceless  state  of  England. 

Well,  but  I  haven’t  yet  fully  exposed  the 
enormity  of  the  ofience  committed  by  these 
Germans  against  wholesome  Ignorance.  Just 
see  what  pains  they  give  themselves  to  fit  a 
man  for  office  as  a  teacher.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  generally  of  the  peasant  class,  and, 
though  educated  like  a  gentleman,  he  is  at 
no  time  raised  above  that  sympathy  with  his 


own  class  which  is  necessary  to  his  full  influ¬ 
ence  in  after  life.  Any  young  peasant  may 
aspire  to  be  a  teacher.  He  goes,  first,  in  the 
usual  manner,  for  eight  years,  to  the  primary 
school ;  learns  there  to  read  and  write  well ; 
gets  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  Germany,  of  Scripture  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  few  leading  facts  of  natural  history 
and  science.  Then,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  that  is  to  say,  until  he  attains  the 
lowest  age  (eighteen)  at  which  he  is  admis¬ 
sible  into  a  training  college,  his  education  can 
be  continued  at  a  superior  public  school. 
These  superior  public  schools,  containing 
endowed  places  for  poor  boys,  exist,  of  course, 
only  in  the  towns.  In  villages,  the  candidate 
for  teacher’s  honours  contents  himself  with 
receiving  evening  tuition  from  the  local 
teacher,  attends  his  classes  during  some  parts 
of  the  day,  and  renders  himself  useful  in 
them.  At  the  superior  public  schools,  the 
education  goes  on,  and  includes  mathematics, 
with  a  little  classics,  lectures  on  history, 
physical  geography,  music,  and  drawing. 

Preparatory  training-schools  are  also  esta¬ 
blished  by  private  persons. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  candidates  are  ad¬ 
missible  into  the  normal  colleges.  In  each 
college,  the  yearly  vacancies  are  filled  up  with 
those  young  men  who  have  passed  the  best 
examination  before  the  Professors  of  the 
College  and  the  representative  of  the  Eegie¬ 
rung.  The  examination  is  very  strict,  and 
vacancies  are  not  filled  up  at  all,  if  candidates 
are  not  up  to  the  proper  mark.  There  must 
be  produced,  also,  at  this  time,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  perfect  health  and  strength.  The 
selected  candidates  sign  an  undertaking  to 
practise  the  profession  of  a  teacher  for  at 
least  three  years  after  obtaining  licence  so  to 
do.  In  consideration  of  this,  they  are  main¬ 
tained  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  incurring  for  themselves  no  other  cost 
than  that  of  clothes,  and  about  three  pounds 
a-year  for  breakfast.  If,  however,  any  stu¬ 
dent  forfeit  his  engagement  by  not  remaining 
during  three  years  after  obtaining  his  diploma 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  he  is  then  called 
upon  to  refund  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  on  his  education. 

Each  student  remains  in  the  training 
college  two  or  three  years — never  less  than 
two,  or  more  than  three.  There  are,  in  Prussia, 
forty-three  training  colleges,  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  licenced  teachers.  Where  the  population 
requires  it,  there  are  separate  colleges  for 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  fact,  there  are 
only  two  normal  colleges  in  Prussia  where 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  educated  toge¬ 
ther  :  the  directors  of  those  institutions  being 
chosen  from  among  the  clergy. 

The  students  in  the  normal  colleges  have 
frequent  occasion  to  revisit  home,  and  maintain 
full  connexion  with  their  peasant  families. 
The  mode  of  life  in  college  is  laborious,  and 
studiously  simple,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  not  be  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
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after  lot  :  a  frugal  household  and  a  constant 
kindly  intercourse  with  parents  in  humble 
life. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  normal  college 
includes,  for  the  first  two  years,  Latin  and 
Erench,  often  English;  Geography,  History, 
Natural  History,  particularly  Field  Botany, 
and  properties  of  plants  ;  Physical  Sciences ; 
Di-awing,  Singing,  and  Chanting  ;  the  Violin, 
Pianoforte  and  Organ  (for  the  pupil  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  organist  and  leader  of  the  choir, 
hereafter^  in  his  parish  church)  together  with 
the  Science  of  Teaching.  (The  idea  of  the 
Science  of  Teaching.  As  if  there  could 
be  any  science  in  it !)  Afterwards,  the 
advanced  pupils  practise  teachiug  under  a 
professor  on  a  model  class,  and  are  minutely 
warned  and  criticised.  They  are  taught,  also, 
how  to  provide  foi  medical  emergencies  ;  the 
antidotes  to  poisons,  remedies  for  burns,  &c. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  they  perform  house¬ 
hold  work  and  field  work  ;  make  beds  for 
themselves,  and  beds  for  vegetables ;  pump 
water  and  prune  trees ;  ring  bells,  peel  pota¬ 
toes,  and  run  of  errands.  Every  year,  they 
undergo  a  strict  examination.  If  any  then 
appear  so  hopelessly  backward  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  get  a  diploma,  he  is  quietly  re¬ 
moved,  and  no  more  salt  is  wasted  on 
him.  Each  student,  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year,  undergoes  an  examination  of  two  days’ 
continuance  for  his  diploma.  The  examina¬ 
tion  is  as  searching  as  it  can  be  made.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  qualifications,  candidates 
receive  a  certificate  marked  1,  or  2,  or  3,  or 
are  rejected.  Any  person  not  educated  at  a 
normal  college  may  present  himself  at  this 
examination,  and  obtain  a  diploma  ifi  he  can. 
Those  who  win  diploma  1,  are  qualified  for 
any  situation.  Those  with  diploma  2  or  3, 
must  serve  for  two  or  three  years  as  assistant 
teachers,  and  must  be  re-examined,  until  they 
obtain  diploma  1.  Those  with  diploma  3,  are 
obliged  to  present  themselves  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  and  if  they  do  not  then  give  satis¬ 
faction,  are  rejected  altogether.  Without  a 
diploma,  no  person  is  allowed  to  teach.  There ’s 
despotism  for  you  ! 

Students,  when  they  are  constituted 
teachers,  always  maintain  a  fihal  relation  to¬ 
wards  their  normal  college.  In  cases  of 
doubt,  they  apply  to  it  for  information  ;  if 
they  fall  back  in  their  attainments,  they 
return  to  it  to  have  their  minds  refreshed. 
Thither,  they  generally  send  their  children. 

Teachers’  Conferences  are  held  monthly, 
on  a  day,  and  at  a  place,  previously  notified,  to 
which  all  teachers  are  enabled  to  travel  free 
of  cost.  Here,  from  their  scattered  village- 
schools,  and  from  their  towns,  the  teachers  of 
a  province  meet,  and  shake  hands  with  each 
other ;  they  formally  discuss  practical  theories 
of  teaching  ;  one  teaches  before  the  rest,  and 
when  the  children  are  retired,  all  hold  a 
debate  upon  his  method ;  each  hears  at  the 
conference,  the  best  improvements  in  the 
science  to  which  his  life  is  devoted,  and  goes 


home  strengthened  with  a  consciousness  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  great  and  influential 
body  in  the  state.  Books,  periodicals  upon 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  teaching,  are 
written,  read,  and  largely  taken  in.  Teaching 
a  science  again  !  Surely  this  is  enough  to 
make  England  crack  her  sides  with  laughing. 
The  science  of  hearing  lessons  and  rapping 
knuckles  ! 

The  German  School  object  to  monitors ; 
they  say  it  is  unwholesome  and  ridiculous  to 
put  a  child  to  teach  a  child,  even  the  alphabet. 
On  this  account,  the  skilled  teacher  in  the 
poorer  villages  has,  now  and  then,  more  on  his 
hands  than  one  person  can  rightly  manage. 
The  Prussians  say,  they  know  that ;  but,  of 
two  evils,  they  prefer  the  less. 

Well,  there  you  have  it ;  that ’s  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  so  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned  !  In 
Saxony,  it ’s  pretty  much  the  same.  Every 
child  is  required  by  law  to  receive,  for  eight 
years,  uninterrupted  education — there,  as  in 
Prussia,  it  don’t  matter  where — of  any  com¬ 
petent  teacher — of  the  parent,  if  it  be  desired, 
and  if  the  parent  be  competent  to  fulfil  such 
a  trust.  But,  in  the  primary  schools,  all  over 
Germany,  you  may  see  children  of  paupers, 
tinkers,  street-porters,  sitting,  clean,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  cheerful,  on  the  same  bench  with 
the  children  of  physicians,  land-owners,  and 
counts.  All  are  attached  with  a  firm  faith  to 
the  primary  schools ;  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
rich  man  or  poor,  all  are  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  their  “  schulpflichtigkeit,”  and 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  state  provision  of 
a  well-conducted  education.  In  Bavaria  and 
smaller  states — even  in  Austria — the  same 
feeling  exists. 

It  is  the  same  in  Switzerland  ;  there  I  am 
reminded  to  take  note  of  a  circumstance,  and 
here  it  is.  The  Catholic  cantons  require 
education  as  much  as  the  Protestants,  but 
they  are  content  with  much  less.  In  fact, 
that  is  a  general  rule,  throughout  Europe. 

In  Denmark,  education  is  compulsory.  In 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  is  only  one  person 
in 'a  thousand  unable  to  read  and  write.  In 
France,  parents  are-  not  compelled  to  educate 
their  children  ;  but  M.  Guizot  has  done  much 
to  place  education  at  the  parents’  door.  There 
are,  in  France,  seventy-six  training-schools, 
sixty  thousand  primary  schools  under  certi¬ 
fied  teachers,  two  hundred  school  inspectors, 
and  a  Government  grant  of  two  million 
pounds  a  year,  for  the  furtherance  of  National 
Education.  In  Holland,  there  is  a  carefully- 
devised  school  system  ;  and,  although  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  made  compulsory,  there  is  scarcely 
a  sound  child  of  twelve  years  old  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and 
Lutherans,  sit  side  by  side,  and  receive  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  in  those  precepts,  which  are 
the  pith  of  Christianity,  and  which  all  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus  recognise. 

I  say  no  more.  Who  can  wonder  that  we  see 
the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  neglected, 
time-honoured  customs  crumbling  underneath 
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our  feet,  the  fiend  of  change  abroad  ?  The  lover 
of  the  past,  and  Eule  Britannia — I  am  one — 
must  check  the  morbid  tendency  to  educate, 
or  we  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  in  contempla¬ 
tions  of  the  future.  The  country,  certainly,  is 
not  in  any  immediate  danger  of  education, 
thank  Heaven,  but  forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Britain,  I  warn  you !  Don’t  open  your 
eyes  when  you  are  asked  to  look  at  yonder 
German  school.  You  have  other  irons  in  the 
fire.  Besides,  the  British  are  fine  fellows, 
men  of  the  right  quahty,  and  want  no  teaching. 
What  says  the  comedian  ?  ‘  Les  gens  de 
quality  savent  tout,  sans  avoir  jamais  rien 
appris.’  (People  of  quality  know  everything 
without  ever  learning  anything.)  England  is 
of  the  true  quality,  and  may  sit  down  and 
be  content — m  company  with  Turkey,  Eussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Southern  Italy. 

Good  company ;  for  they  are  the  best 
foreign  countries  that  I  know — the  best,  in 
fact,  that  anybody  knows.  I  know  a  thing  or 
two,  I  believe,  for  I  was  an  Oxford  man,  and 
I  have  had  the  champion  of  England  (with 
his  belt  on)  in  my  rooms,  many  a  time.  My 
name ’s  Bendigo  Buster.  I  have  a  little  run 
to  seed,  of  late  years,  but  I  am  of  the  right 
sort  yet.  Show  me  a  man  who  broaches  any 
of  this  revolutionary  gammon  about  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  ’ll  show  you  a  man  who  ’ll  knock 
him  down.  I  have  alluded  to  the  conductor 
of  this  Journal.  I  enclose  my  card,  with  the 
present  contribution ;  and  am  ready  to  pitch 
into  him,  or  any  one  holding  the  like  detest¬ 
able  sentiments. 
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Gentlemen  who  will  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  railway  carriages  to  see  “  what ’s  the 
matter,”  and  get  their  hats  knocked  off  and 
left  behind  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  ; 
third-class  young  Ladies  who  will  hold  pa¬ 
rasols  over  their  complexions  on  windy  days, 
and  let  them  go  ballooning  down  the  line 
at  hurricane  time  ;  Dandies  who  won’t  look 
after  their  own  luggage,  but  leave  everything 
to  “  those  fellows,  the  porters,”  and  so  lose  it ; 
Wives  who  will  terminate  their  journeys  at 
the  terminus  in  their  husband’s  arms,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  “trifles  from  Tunbridge  ”  packed 
up  in  pretty  baskets  ;  Commercial  Travellers 
who  forget  their  samples ;  Gents  who  rush 
away  without  their  canes  ;  Aunts  who  leave 
behind  their  umbrellas  ;  Nieces  oblivious  of 
their  pattens ; —  in  short,  everybody  who 
misses,  or  forgets,  or  leaves  behind,  or  loses 
anything  on  a  railway,  may  consider  it  nearly 
as  safe  as  if  they  had  not  been  stupid,  or  care¬ 
less,  or  in  too  great  a  hurry,  or  forgetful ; — and 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  finding  it  than 
if  they  had  never  stirred  away  from  home. 

To  the  terminus  of  most  railways  is  at¬ 
tached  what  the  French  would  call  an  ad¬ 
ministration  or  service — a  warehouse,  and 
staff  of  clerks  and  porters — for  the  deposit 
and  restoration  of  the  lost  or  left  behind ; 


which,  for  variety  and  value,  would  put  to 
shame  the  dazzling  and  heterogeneous  trea¬ 
sures  of  Don  Eolando’s  Cave.  Inspecting  one 
of  these  ofiices  some  time  since,  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  describe  the  scene  in  the  following 
terms  : — ■ 

A  visit  to  this  depository  would  repay  a 
philosopher.  He  might  readily  guess  at  the 
owners  from  the  articles — they  are  so  per¬ 
fectly  characteristic.  Some  of  the  single  ar¬ 
ticles  are  in  themselves  idiosyncracies ;  whilst 
many  of  the  bundles  tie  up  unwritten  his¬ 
tories,  and  journals  of  travel.  There  was 
one  which  we  had  the  curiosity  to  inspect, 
that  belonged,  there  can  be  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  to  a  courier  or  a  valet.  It  was  formed 
by  a  silk  handkerchief,  in  one  of  the  ends  of 
which  were  secured  about  sixpemiy worth  of 
Italian  halfpence.  Its  contents  proved  to  be 
pretty  nearly  as  follows; — A  pair  of  hair¬ 
brushes  ;  a  chart  and  tariff  of  fares  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd’s  Steam-Boats  Company ;  a 
small  jar  of  preserved  meat  beside  a  pot  of 
bear’s-grease,  to  give  it  a  flavour  ;  a  play-bill 
of  the  San  Scala  Theatre,  where  the  owner 
had,  it  would  seem,  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Donizetti’s  new  opera  of  “  La  Eegna  de  Gol- 
conda ;  ”  a  case  of  toothpicks,  a  Prussian  bill 
for  post-horses,  a  comb,  a  half  nibbled  pipe  of 
macaroni,  and  a  screw  of  tobacco,  the  savour 
of  which  imparted  the  predominating  smell  to 
the  entire  bundle. 

From  this  pleasing  amalgamation,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  tourist  might  have  traced  a  com¬ 
plete  carte  du  voyage.  It  presented  a  map  of 
the  owner’s  route,  which  evidently  began  in 
an  English  perfumer’s  shop — for  the  hair¬ 
brushes  and  bear’s-grease  were  of  British 
manufacture — was  continued  through  Italy 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  in  Vienna, 
and  back  to  the  Dover  terminus  by  way  of 
Prussia. 

Before  we  pry  into  the  next  parcel,  we 
must  make  an  apology  for  breaking  the 
sacred  confidence  of  a  lady’s  basket  ;  but  it 
was  irresistible.  There  it  stood  inviting  curi¬ 
osity — a  straw-bonnet-like  receptacle  bound 
with  red  leather,  having  a  close-shutting  flap 
and  no  button — which  is  our  apology.  Within 
we  found  a  pair  of  ladies’  shoes,  the  neat 
covering  of  as  pretty  a  foot  as  ever  stepped 
out  of  a  carriage  —  railway  or  family  — > 
wrapped  up  in  a  quarto  leaf  of  a  popular 
religious  periodical.  Beside  them  lay,  horresca 
ref  evens !  a  pint  bottle,  which  emitted  an 
odour  neither  ,of  Eose-water,  nor  of  Eau-de- 
Cologne,  but  of  very  excellent  Geneva. 
Could  there  have  been,  however,  any  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  spirit,  it  would  have  been 
cleared  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  where 
there  lay  a  wine-glass  without  a  foot.  On  whom 
shall  we  fix  the  ownership  of  this  treasure  ? 
Shall  it  be  a  muddling  duenna,  entrusted  with 
her  lovely  mistress’s  shoes,  or — a  more  pro¬ 
bable  conjecture — a  “  serious  ”  lady  slightly 
addicted  to  gin  1 

Our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Gamp,  was  as  plainly 
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visible  on  one  of  the  shelves  as  if  she  stood 
before  ns.  She  was  personified  by  a  cotton 
nmbrella,  with  a  tremendous  horn-head,  and 
a  pair  of  pattens  as  tall  and  as  clumsy  as 
Dutch  horse-shoes.  Beside  these  was  stretched 
at  full  length  a  well-folded,  well-brushed  pre¬ 
cise-looking  silk  umbrella,  very  seedy  at  the 
edges,  with  a  dingy  ivory  knob,  the  property, 
we  infer,  of  an  elderly  bachelor  with  a 
Ihnited  income.  Slim  umbrellas,  of  foreign 
extraction,  in  polished  leather  cases,  stood 
beside  family  concerns  which  would  answer 
for  picnic  tents,  having  convenient  wires  to 
hang  up  the  ladies’  bonnets.  There  were  some 
with  comic  handles  carved  to  resemble  Punch 
and  Tim  Bobbin,  grimly  contrasting  with 
ivory  Death’s-heads.  The  umbrella  shelf,  in 
short,  is  a  collection  of  silk,  gingham,  and 
whalebone  characters,  as  palpable  as  those  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  or  La  Bruy^re. 

Commend  us,  however,  to  the  hat-shelf ;  for 
nothing  can  exceed  the  heterogeneous  jumble  of 
rank,  station,  character,  and  indicative  morality 
which  that  conglomeration  of  castors  presents. 
Here  a  dissipated-looking  four-and-nine  leans 
its  battered  side  against  the  prim  shovel  of  a 
church  dignitary ;  there  a  highly-polished 
Parisian  upper- crust  is  smashed  under  the 
weight  of  a  carter’s  slouch.  On  one  side  the 
torn  brim  of  a  broad  straw  strays  into  the 
open  crown  of  a  bran  new  beaver.  Some  bear 
the  crushing  marks  of  the  wheels  of  a  lug¬ 
gage-train,  or  the  impression  of  the  moistened 
clay  of  an  embankment ;  others  are  neat, 
trimly  brushed,  and  show  how  carefully  they 
have  been  hung  up  in  the  first-class  carriage 
while  the  owner  inducted  his  caput  into  an 
elegant  Templar,  or  fascinating  foraging  cap, 
and  how  he  carelessly  left  it  behind.  Boys’ 
and  men’s,  quakers’  and  soldiers’,  carters’  and 
lords’,  clergymen’s  and  sporting-men’s  are  all 
ranged  side  by  side,  or  thrown  together  hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy,  hurly-burly,  topsy-turvy,  in 
such  a  confused  conglomeration  that,  should 
an  applicant  endeavour  to  comply  with  the 
clerk’s  suggestion  to  “  Choose  your  own.  Sir,” 
he  would  be  in  very  great  danger  of  commit¬ 
ting  petty  larceny,  and  finding  his  head  under 
somebody  else’s  hat.  If,  however,  these  head- 
casings  were  arranged  according  to  their 
owner’s  probable  rank  in  life,  they  would 
plainly  indicate  their  wearer’s  station  and 
mode  of  travelling.  There  would  be  first-class 
hats,  consisting  of  sporting,  clerical,  military, 
and  best  beavers — second-class,  all  neat  and 
well  brushed — and  third-class,  composed  of 
carters’,  carpenters’,  valets’,  and  hay-makers’. 

Over  and  above  articles  left  behind  by  mis¬ 
take,  some  are  impounded,  and  consist  of  forced 
deposits  exacted  in  satisfaction  of  unpaid-ujD 
capital.  A  gentleman  lias  not  only  forgotten  to 
pay  his  fare,  but  has  also  forgotten  to  provide 
himself  with  the  cash  necessary  for  that  very 
necessary  element  in  most  railroad  transac¬ 
tions.  In  such  cases  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
clothed  in  green  and  represented  by  the  police, 
institutes  peremptory  proceedings,  and,  suing 


out  a  peremptory (a  species  of  high- 
pressure  process,  which  maybe  designated  legal 
spontaneous  combustion),  puts  in  an  imfiie- 
diate  execution  on  the  debtor’s  movables,  and 
distrains  on  the  spot,  in  a  sufficient  amount 
to  cover  the  debt  and  costs.  Such  deposits 
generally  consist  of  walking-sticks  of  various 
sizes  and  values,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  whips, 
and  workmen’s  tools.  Odd  mixtures  are  made 
m  this  way.  One  insolvent  traveller  was  de¬ 
prived  of  a  twelve -rowel  ladder ;  another,  a 
doctor’s  boy,  (who  had,  perhaps,  dissipated 
his  master’s  money  in  hardbake)  had  nothing 
left  to  offer  to  the  ruthless  cashiers  but  a  few 
bottles  of  physic !  And  there  they  stand, 
labelled  with  the  usual  directions  of  when  to 
be  taken,  and  in  how  many  table-spoonfuls,  in 
far  more  harmlessness  than  if  they  had  reached 
their  destinations. 

As  evidence  of  carelessness  these  deposits 
are  scarcely  credible.  We  were  shown  purses 
innumerable,  all  containing  money,  sometimes 
as  much  as  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  ;  jewellery 
of  every  sort  and  description,  from  whole 
suites  to  single  rings  and  breast-puis,  all  left 
behind  in  carriages.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  it  is  that  the  losers  can  get  quit  of  some 
of  the  articles  without  carrying  carelessness 
and  forgetfulness  to  an  extraordinary  point  of 
ingenuity.  A  glove,  a  shawl,  a  handkerchief, 
or  a  walking-stick  are  readily  left  behind ; 
and  as  to  umbrellas,  to  be  lost  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  passive  functions  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  fulfil  ;  but  how  such  a  ring,  which 
must  cost  some  trouble  to  remove  from  the 
finger  ;  a  watch  which,  when  a  question  of  time 
has  been  decided,  it  is  usual  to  return  to  the 
pocket — can  be  left  in  a  railway  carriage,  is 
not  easily  to  be  comprehended. 

The  most  astonishing  kind  of  property 
to  leave  behind,  at  a  railway  station,  is 
mentioned  in  an  advertisement,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers,  dated  Swindon, 
April  27th,  1844.  It  gave  notice,  that  a  pair 
of  bright  bay  carriage  horses,  about  sixteen 
hands  high,  with  black  switch  tails  and  manes,” 
had  been  left  in  the  name  of  Hibbert ;  and 
notice  was  given,  that  unless  the  horses  were 
claimed,  on  or  before  the  12tii  day  of  May, 
they  would  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  that  day  they  were  sold. 

The  lost  luggage  warehouse,  of  another 
railway — that  at  the  North-Western  Eailway 
terminus,  has  been  cleverly  sketched  by  Sir 
Francis  Head.  It  consists  “of,”  he  says, 
“  a  large  pitch-dark  subterranean  vaulted 
chamber,  warmed  by  hot-air  iron  pipes,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  flock  of  lost  sheep,  or, 
without  metaphor,  the  lost  luggage  of  the  last 
two  years.  Suspended  from  the  roof,  there 
hangs  horizontally  in  this  chamber  a  gas-pipe 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  as  soon  as  the  bril¬ 
liant  burners  at  each  end  were  lighted,  the 
scene  was  really  astounding.  It  would  be 
infinitely  easier  to  say  what  there  is  not  than 
what  there  is  in  the  forty  compartments,  like 
great  wine-bins,  in  which  all  this  lost  pro- 
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perty  is  arranged.  One  is  clioke-full  of  men’s 
hats,  another  of  parasols,  umbrellas,  and  sticks 
of  every  possible  description.  One  would 
think  that  all  the  ladies’  reticules  on  earth 
were  deposited  in  a  third.  How  many  little 
smelling-bottles — how  many  little  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs — how  many  little  musty 
eatables  and  comfortable  drinkables — how 
many  little  bills,  important  little  notes,  and 
other  very  small  secrets  each  may  have  con¬ 
tained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the 
world  have  ascertained  ;  but  when  we  gazed 
at  the  enormous  quantity  of  red  cloaks,  red 
shawls,  red  tartan  plaids,  and  red  scarfs,  piled 
up  in  one  corner,  it  was,  we  own,  impossible 
to  help  reflecting  that  surely  English  ladies 
of  all  ages,  who  wear  red  cloaks,  &c.,  must  in 
some  mysterious  way  or  other  be  powerfully 
affected  by  the  whme  of  compressed  air,  by 
tlie  sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  by  the  sight  of 
their  friends — in  short,  by  the  various  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  that  disturb  the  human  heart 
on  arriving  at  the  up-terminus  of  the  Euston 
Station ;  for  else  how,  we  gravely  asked  our¬ 
selves,  could  we  possibly  account  for  the 
extraordinary  red  heap  before  us  ?  Of  course 
there  were  plenty  of  carpet-bags,  gun-cases, 
portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  books,  bibles, 
cigar-cases,  &c.  ;  but  there  were  a  few  articles 
that  certainly  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet 
with,  and  which  but  too  clearly  proved  that 
the  extraordinary  terminus-excitement  which 
had  suddenly  caused  so  many  virtuous  ladies 
to  elope  from  their  red  shawls — in  short, 
to  be  all  of  a  sudden  not  only  in  a  ^  bustle  ’ 
behind,  but  all  over — had  equally  affected  men 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  One  gentleman 
had  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  leather  hunting- 
breeches  !  another  his  boot-jack  !  A  soldier 
of  the  twenty-second  Regiment  had  left  his 
knapsack  containing  his  kit !  Another  soldier, 
of  the  tenth,  poor  fellow,  had  left  his  scarlet 
regimental  coat !  But  what  astonished  us 
above  all  was,  that  some  honest  Scotchman, 
probably  in  the  ecstasy  of  suddenly  seeing 
among  the  crowd  the  face  of  his  faithful 
Jeanie,  had  actually  left  behind  him  the  best 
portion  of  his  bagpipes  !  ” 

The  trouble  which  is  bestowed  by  the 
Railway  Companies  to  cause  the  restitution 
of  lost  property  is  incalculable.  Not  long  ago, 
a  young  lady  lost  a  portmanteau  from  the 
rest  of  her  luggage — a  pardonable  oversight, 
for  she  was  a  bride  starting  on  the  honeymoon 
trip.  The  bridegroom — never  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  an  accountable  being — had  not  noticed 
the  misfortune.  When  the  loss  was  discovered 
and  application  made  respectmg  it,  the  lady 
spoke  positively  of  having  seen  it  at  the 
station  whence  they  started,  then  again  at  a 
station  where  they  had  to  change  carriages  ; 
she  saw  it  also  when  they  left  the  railway  : 
it  was  all  safe,  she  averred,  at  the  hotel  where 
they  stopped  for  a  few  days.  She  was  also 
certain  that  it  was  amongst  the  rest  of  tlie 
“  things  ”  when  they  again  started  for  a 
watering-place  ;  but,  when  they  arrived  there, 
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it  was  missing  !  It  contained  a  new  riding- 
habit,  value  fifteen  pounds.  The  search  that 
was  instituted  for  this  portmanteau  recalled 
that  of  Telemachus  for  Ulysses  ;  the  railway 
officials  sent  one  of  their  clerks  with  a  carle 
hlanche,  to  trace  the  bride’s  journey  to  the  end 
of  the  last  mile,  till  some  tidings  of  the  strayed 
trunk  could  be  traced.  He  went  to  every 
station,  to  every  coach-office  in  connexion  with 
every  station,  to  every  town,  to  every  hotel,  and 
to  every  lodging  that  the  happy  couple  had 
visited.  His  expenses  actually  amounted  to 
fifteen  pounds.  He  came  back  without  suc¬ 
cess.  At  length  the  treasure  Avas  found  ;  but 
where  ? — At  the  bye  station  on  another  line, 
whence  the  bride  had  started  from  home  a 
maiden.  Yet  she  had  positively  declared, 
without  doubt,  or  reservation,  that  she  had 
“  with  her  own  eyes,”  seen  the  trunk  on  the 
various  stages  of  her  tour ;  this  can  only  be 
accounted  lor  by  the  peculiar  flustration  of 
a  young  lady  just  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
matrimony.  The  husband  paid  the  whole 
of  the  costs. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  pains 
taken  to  return  missing  property  by  the 
railway  company,  we  may  revert  to  Sir 
Francis  Head,  on  the  North-Western ; — 
A  ledger,  entitled  “Luggage  Inquiry  Book,” 
is  kept,  and  if  the  articles  therein  inquired 
after  have  not  been  brought  in  by  the  searcher, 
copies  of  the  description  are  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  offices  where  lost  luggage  is  kept  ;  for  by 
the  company’s  orders  all  luggage  found  between 
Wolverton  and  London  is  without  delay  for¬ 
warded  to  the  latter  station,  all  between  Wol¬ 
verton  and  Birmingham  to  Birmingham,  and 
so  on.  “  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  above 
orders  may  not  have  been  attended  to,  and 
therefore,  as  a  last  resource,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Lost  Luggage  Office  at  Euston 
Station  writes  to  three  hundred  and  ten 
stations  on  forty-two  lines  of  rail  to  inquire 
after  a  lost  article,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  if 
it  be  at  none  of  these  stations,  a  letter  is  then 
addressed  to  the  owner,  informing  him  that 
his  lost  property  is  not  on  the  railway T 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  public  do  not 
always  show  themselves  so  conscientious  as 
the  companies.  They  are,  as  carriers  liable — 
under  certain  circumstances — to  make  good 
the  losses  of  their  customers  ;  and  in  some 
cases  articles  are  no  sooner  missing  than  an 
apparent  eagerness  to  turn  them  into  cash  is 
displayed.  A  demand  for  payment  is  sent. 
The  managers  demur,  and  ask  for  particulars ; 
then  arrives  a  long  list  of  contents — value  to 
the  highest  possible  amount  is  set  upon  every 
describable  thing,  and  after  many  pros  and 
cons^  a  settlement  is  generally  made  upon  a 
very  reduced  scale  of  charges.  One  such 
demand  was  sent  in  the  other  day  by  an 
elderly  lady  and  her  sister,  who  said  they  had 
lost  a  box  of  apparel.  They  set  the  contents 
down  at  thirty  pounds  prime  cost.  Upon  the 
eve  of  payment  of  a  sum  something  approaching 
to  this  demand,  the  box  was  recovered  and 
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five  pounds  proved  to  be  the  utmost  value  of 
it,  with  all  it  contained.  In  another  instance, 
a  gentleman  of  property  lost  a  leather  hat- 
case,  containing  “  very  valuable  articles 
but  did  not,  in  his  modesty,  name  their 
exact  worth  in  money.  Eor  some  time  the 
search  was  fruitless,  and  a  heavy  drag  upon 
the  treasury  was  anticipated — when,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  hat-case  was  “  washed 
ashore  ”  as  the  wreckers  would  say,  and  the 
value  of  the  inside  did  not  prove  so  much  as 
that  of  the  outside — the  price  of  a  second¬ 
hand  hat-box. 

On  the  North-Western  Railway,  luggage  left 
behind  at  the  stations  is  kept  for  two  days  ; 
and  if,  during  that  time,  no  one  calls  for  it,  it 
is,  if  it  be  jpro'perly  addressed  (a  proviso  which 
should  impress  all  travellers  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  legible  labels)  it  is  forwarded  to 
its  owner.  Should  there  be  no  address,  it  is 
kept  for  a  month,  and  then  opened  to  find  a 
clue  to  the  possessor.  Some  time  ago 
the  superintendent,  on  breaking  open  a 
locked  leather  hat-box,  found  in  it,  under 
the  hat,  sixty-five  pounds  in  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes,  with  one  or  two  private  let¬ 
ters,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  the 
money  to  the  ovuier ;  who,  it  turned  out, 
had  been  so  positive  that  he  had  left  his 
hat-box  at  an  hotel  at  Birmingham,  that 
he  had  made  no  inquiry  for  it  at  the  railway 
office. 

Lastly,  should  no  clue  whatever  be  found  to 
ownership,  the  property  is  kept  about  two 
yeai's,  and  has  hitherto  been  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  in  the  large  coach-factory  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  servants — a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
beuig  handed  over  to  the  sick-fund  for  persons 
•who  have  been  hurt  in  the  service,  and  the 
remainder  to  “  the  Friendly  Society  ”  among 
the  men.  It  ha'ving,  however,  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  few  of  the  railway  men  who  had 
spare  cash  purchased  the  greater  portion  of 
these  articles,  it  has  been  determined  hence¬ 
forward  to  sell  the  whole  of  this  property  by 
auction  exclusively  to  the  public ;  and  as  the 
company’s  servants  are  not  allowed  to  be 
purchasers,  they  can  no  longer  derive  any 
benefit  whatever  from  lost  property. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  property  thus 
remaining,  even  after  passing  through  the 
two  days’  and  two  months’  tests,  is  almost 
incredible  ;  and  while  it  surprises,  it  may 
amuse  the  reader  to  glance  over  a  list  of  the 
two  years’  accumulations  but  very  recently 
submitted  to  public  auction. 

Umbrellas,  243  ;  Paiasols,  168;  Walking-sticks, 
173  ;  various  sorts  of  Men’s  Attire,  508  articles  ; 
Men’s  Caps,  129;  Women’s  Attire,  301  articles; 
Respirators,  2 ;  Pocket  Handkerchiefs,  302 ;  Clogs 
and  Pattens,  28 ;  Travelling  Bags,  63 ;  Gloves, 
366  ;  Brushes,  47  ;  Combs,  17  ;  Books,  135  ; 
Sample  Cases,  5  ;  Cai’d  Cases,  7  ;  Cushions,  20  ; 
Baskets,  50 ;  Whips,  14 ;  Fishing-rods,  6 ;  One  Cricket- 
bat  ;  Bird-Cages,  3 ;  Small  Casks,  2 ;  Beds,  3 ; 
One  Bundle  of  Horn  ;  One  Ii'on  Wheel ;  Boxes,  8  ; 
Purses,  14  ;  Cigar-cases,  7 ;  Snuff-boxes,  5  ;  Smell¬ 


ing-bottles,  8 ;  Pocket-knives,  10  ;  Scissors,  7 ; 
Razors,  4;  One  Paper-knife ;  Bi’acelets,  4;  Brooches, 
26  ;  Shawl  and  Scarf  Pins,  17 ;  Necklaces,  4 ; 
Gold  Rings,  2;  One  Gold  Toothpick ;  One  Gold  E5'^e- 
glass  ;  Gold  Pencil-Cases,  3  ;  One  Gold  Chain  and 
Seals ;  Pairs  of  Spectacles,  20  ;  Silver  Pencil- 
Cases,  4 ;  Studs,  5 ;  One  Lever  Watch  Cap;  One  Fusee 
Box  ;  Flask  Bottles,  3  ;  One  Opera-Glass. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  only  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  Railway  waifs  and  strays 
remain  unowned,  and  come  to  the  hammer. 
From  the  above  list,  therefore — that  of  only 
one  trunk  line — ^the  enormous  amount  of 
property  that  is  continually  left  behind  may 
be  calculated. 

These  facts  show,  that  while  the  public  is 
excessively  heedless.  Railway  officials  are 
curiously  careful. 


CHIPS. 

THE  BARON  OF  BEEF  AND  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
WELLINGTON. 

The  following  Chip  embodies  a  true  story, 
not  at  all  disagreeable  to  know,  at  this  time 
of  year. 

At  Slough,  near  Eton,  then  a  small  strag¬ 
gling  village,  was  to  be  seen,  in  the  year  1813, 
a  magnificent  coat  of  arms  over  the  door  of  a 
shop :  the  blazoning  was  of  the  most  gorgeous 
kind,  but  they  were  not  the  royal  arms.  The 
quarterings  of  the  hero  of  the  Peninsula  cast 
do'wn  their  glittering  beams  upon  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  the  admiring  travellers  on  the  Bath 
road  ;  and  under  them  was  inscribed  in  flaming 
letters  of  gold — “  Shirley,  Butcher  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  !” 

This  seemed  strange  ;  for,  in  this  year,  the 
great  Marquis  was  fighting  the  battle  of  Yit- 
toria,  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees  !  How,  then, 
was  he  to  eat  beef  in  England,  and  become 
the  patron  of  a  newly-fitted  up  butcher’s 
shop  in  Slough  ? 

This  butcher  was  a  dashing  young  fellow, 
in  his  way.  His  father,  -wishing  to  make  him 
“  genteel,”  had  placed  him  with  an  attorney, 
and  he  duly  served  out  his  articles.  But,  in 
course  of  succession,  the  patrimonial  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  butcher’s  shop  became  his ;  and 
youug  Shirley  thought  that  a  thri-ving  trade, 
and  a  spirited  hack,  who  could  bear  him 
gallantly  in  a  day’s  hunt,  were  to  be  preferred 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  country  lawyer’s  office. 
He  accordingly  flung  aside  his  rusty  black 
office-coat,  and  exchanged  it  for  a  suit  of 
light  brown,  with  blue  linen  apron  and  sleeves, 
a  steel,  and  a  purple  satin  ■v^’-aistcoat  with 
gold  button-drops  for  Sundays.  If  he  aban¬ 
doned  all  design  of  shinmg  in  the  law,  he 
was  determined  to  make  a  figure  in  some 
other  way,  and  to  do  something  worthy  of 
note. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1812,  the  British  nation  -w^as  excited  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ;  nor  was 
their  sympathy  of  less  degree  with  the  suffer- 
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ings  of  our  brave  army,  during  the  celebrated 
retreat  of  November,  when  they  had  to 
endure  continuous  storms  of  cutting  wind  and 
rain,  while  struggling  through  almost  impass¬ 
able  roads,  and  experiencing  sufferings  from 
famine  more  terrible  than  the  harassing  guns 
of  the  enemy.  At  length  the  army  having 
retreated  upon  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  was  in  safety, 
and  went  into  cantonments  on  the  Coa  and 
the  Agueda. 

Hearing,  and  taking  a  “  Briton’s  ”  interest 
in  all  these  things,  our  young  butcher  of 
Slough  bethought  himself  that  perhaps  the 
most  acceptable  present  that  could  be  made 
at  Christmas  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  English  forces,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  a  good  piece  of  home-fed  beef.  He 
selected  a  fat  and  magnificent  “baron,”  with 
which  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  Having  made  known  his  wish,  and 
deposited  his  Christmas  present,  the  mighty 
“  baron  ”  was  forwarded  by  the  most  speedy 
means  that  offered. 

The  “baron,”  wdiom  all  good  fortune  at¬ 
tended,  arrived  at  head  quarters  in  the  very 
nick  of  time;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  his  staff  made  their  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  from  the  welcome  amplitude.  By  the 
next  despatches  that  reached  home,  the  de¬ 
lighted  young  butcher  of  Slough  received  a 
precious  letter  of  thanks  in  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington’s  own  hand,  wherein  he  described 
the  excellent  and  joyous  dinner  that  he  and 
his  staff  had  made  from  the  “  Eoast-beef  of 
Old  England,”  and  said  that  they  had  never 
enjoyed  anything  half  so  much  in  all  their 
lives,  and  that  they  had  all  drunk  to  the 
liealth  of  Edward  Shirley,  the  patriotic  donor ; 
as  we  hope  to  drink  to  the  brave  old  Duke 
himself,  tliis  present  Christmas,  wishing  that 
he  may  live  long,  and  die  happy. 


DEATH  IN  THE  BREAD-BASKET. 

Every  one  knows  how  different  home-made 
bread  is  in  flavour  and  sweetness  to  that  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  bake-house.  In  making  bread 
at  home,  we  use  nothing  but  flour,  water, 
yeast  and  salt.  The  bakers  sometimes  add 
potatoes,  alum,  magnesia,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  to  give  it  a  white  appearance  and 
impart  lightness.  Alum  is  largely  used,  not 
as  an  adulteration  of  itself,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  them  to  work  up  and  whiten 
an  inferior  flour  to  mix  with  that  of  a  better 
quality.  Ask  a  baker  why  he  puts  alum  ?  he 
tells  you  “it  keeps  water  and  raises  well,” 
meaning,  we  suppose,  that  it  improves  the 
look  of  the  bread,  rendering  it  firmer  and 
whiter. 

This  alumed  bread  might  not,  perhaps,  hurt 
a  stout  labourer,  whose  healthy  digestive 
organs  would  be  strong  enough  almost  to 
convert  leather  into  nutriment,  but  for  persons 
of  sedentary  habits  or  infirm  constitutions,  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter  to  have  their  diges¬ 
tive  process  daily  vitiated  by  damaged  flour, 


whitened  with  alum.  The  quantity  of  alum 
is  always  proportionate  to  the  badness  of  the 
flour,  and  hence,  when  the  best  flour  is  used, 
no  alum  need  be  introduced.  “  That  alum  is 
not  necessary,”  says  Dr.  Tire,  “  for  giving 
bread  its  utmost  beauty,  sponginess,  and 
agreeable  taste,  is  undoubted,  since  the  bread 
baked  at  a  very  extensive  establishment  in 
Glasgow,  in  which  about  twenty  tons  of  flour 
are  regularly  converted  into  loaves  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  unite  every  quality  of 
appearance  with  absolute  freedom  from  that 
acido-astringent  drug.” 

Some  of  the  adulterations  of  floui  are  made 
by  the  baker ;  others  by  the  wholesale  flour 
dealers  who,  in  large  towns,  supply  the  bakers 
with  the  corn  ready  ground. 

We  observed  a  little  time  ago,  in  the  public 
papers,  an  account  of  a  gentleman  who,  when¬ 
ever  he  visited  Newcastle-under-Line,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  was  invariably  seized  with  severe  pains 
in  the  stomach  ;  he  suspected  it  was  caused  by 
the  bread  he  had  eaten.  This  led  to  an 
inquiry,  and  the  bread,  upon  analysis,  was 
found  to  contain  Plaster  of  Paris. 

The  baker  declared  his  innocence  ;  but  on 
searching  the  miller’s  premises  from  whence 
the  flour  was  procured,  a  large  quantity  of 
this  substance  was  found,  which  led  to  his 
being  mulct  of  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine.  Not  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  have  one’s  stomach  walled  up  with  Plaster 
of  Paris  !  it  may  be  very  good  to  keep  the 
damp  from  our  houses,  but  not  so  agreeable 
to  line  the  inner  man  witli. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  COLLIERY  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  the  37th  number  of 
the  “  Household  Words”  a  coal  miner’s  evi¬ 
dence,  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  for 
insertion  a  suggestion  to  relieve  the  pits  from 
large  accumulations  of  gas,  and  thus  render 
them  safer  than  under  the  present  system  of 
working. 

I  have  attended  two  or  three  inquests  which 
have  been  held,  upon  the  unfortunate  miners 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  following  their  dan¬ 
gerous  calling.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to 
the  details  ;  and  though  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
listen  to  the  evidence  of  some  men  who  had 
been  burnt  by  the  explosion,  and  of  others 
who  had  lost  sons  by  either  the  fire  or  the 
after-damp,  I  never  heard  these  men  com¬ 
plain  of  a  want  of  ventilation,  or  of  the 
neglect  of  the  owners  or  viewers  in  taking 
every  precaution  to  provide  for  their  safety. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  public  is  so  often 
horror-struck  by  such  awful  catastrophes  as 
are  continually  occurring  ?  The  “  viewers  ” 
are  all  agreed  that  a  sufficient  current  of  air 
circulates  through  the  workings ;  that  in 
dangerous  parts  candles  are  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  that  in  some  pits  knowti  to  be  more 
than  usually  fiery,  an  additional  precaution  is 
taken  in  placing  a  barometer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  the  indications  of  which  are 
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registered  by  the  overmen  three  times  a  day  ; 
it  being  well  known  that  a  diminution  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure  would  allow  the  gas  to  escape 
more  readily  from  the  “goaf”  into  the  work¬ 
ings.  Hence  when  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
barometer,  the  overmen  are  more  careful  and 
watchful  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  And 
the  evidence  of  the  miners  confirms  that  of  the 
viewers.  They  almost  invariably  state  that 
all  has  been  done  which  science  could  suggest 
or  forethought  devise.  Yet,  from  some  un¬ 
explained  or  unexpected  cause,  a  blast  takes 
lace,  and  numbers  of  men  and  boys  are 
urried  in  a  moment  into  eternity.  After  the 
misfortune  the  pit  is  closely  examined  by 
viewers  from  distant  parts.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  ventilation ;  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  pass  through  the 
workings  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  and 
all  is  mystery  as  to  how  the  explosion  took 
place,  except  it  had  been  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  some  of  the  workmen.  This 
is  the  oft-repeated  testimony  given  before  the 
coroner.  A  verdict  of  “  accidental  death  ” 
is  returned,  or  sometimes  the  gas  was 
suspected  to  have  fired  at  one  of  the  men’s 
candles,  which  party  was  of  course  certain 
to  have  been  killed,  and  there  the  matter 
ends. 

All  this  proves  very  clearly  that  something 
more  is  required  for  safety,  and  that  other 
precautions  than  those  usually  adopted  are 
needed  to  stop  the  invasion  of  the  death¬ 
dealing  blast,  and  no  less  dangerous  and  in¬ 
sidious  after-damp,  wdiich  too  surely  follows 
the  track  of  the  fire,  and  completes  what  the 
explosion  may  have  left  unfinished. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  information  of 
some  of  your  readers  to  explain  the  method 
of  working  pits  in  Northumberland  aiid  Dur¬ 
ham.  In  large  collieries  there  are  generally 
two  shafts — a  down-cast  and  an  up-cast  shaft. 
In  the  former,  the  air  descends  into  the  work¬ 
ings,  is  conducted  along  the  main  air-course 
to  the  different  parts,  and  is  finally  expelled 
by  the  up- cast  shaft.  There  is  a  furnace  con¬ 
tinually  burning  to  keep  the  current  in  circu¬ 
lation,  which  is  of  considerable  importance ; 
for  if  it  was  stopped,  the  air  would  remain  in 
tlie  workings,  but  would  not  be  renewed,  and 
therefore  become  charged  with  gas.  There 
are  two  parts  of  the  mine,  called  by  the  names 
of  the  “  whole  ”  and  the  “  broken.”  The 
bi’oken  is  the  most  dangerous  portion,  being 
the  spaces  from  whence  the  coal  has  been 
abstracted  in  the  form  of  chambers,  leaving 
pillars  standing  at  intervals  to  support  the 
roof.  In  the  latest  method  of  working,  there 
are  vacant  spaces  left  which  are  called  “  goafs,” 
and  in  which  the  gas  accumulates.  This  gas 
being  carburetted  hydrogen  is  much  lighter 
in  specific  gravity  than  common  air,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  roof  of  the  mine. 
This  tendency  is  taken  advantage  of,  and 
goafs  ai'e  constructed  in  particular  portions 
as  reservoirs.  The  form  of  the  goaf  is  that 
of  the  interior  of  a  dome.  For  the  sake  of 


illustration,  I  will  suppose  it  will  be  similar 
to  an  inverted  water  bowl,  the  gas  being 
collected  in  the  inside,  and  proven  ced  from 
escaping  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
round  the  edges.  It  is  also  found  that  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  can  be  driven  through 
the  mine,  even  should  there  be  a  small  escape 
of  gas  from  the  goaf,  it  will  do  no  harm,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  diluted  with  air  below  the  explosive 
point.  Now  here  is  the  theory  of  working  : 
if  a  good  current  of  air  be  maintained,  and 
Davy  lamps  are  used  in  dangerous  places 
with  properly  stopped  trap -doors,  an  ex¬ 
plosion  cannot  happen,  as  the  lamp  gives 
certain  indications  of  the  presence  of  gas, 
which,  if  properly  attended  to,  warn  the  miner 
that  he  ought  to  retire.  From  the  unanimous 
evidence  of  the  viewers  it  appears  that  no 
explosion  has  ever  been  traced  to  a  properly- 
constructed  Davy  lamp.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  they  are  continually 'taking  place  from  the 
proximity  of  naked  lights  in  parts  where 
candles  are  prohibited ;  and  it  therefore  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  some  means  could 
not  be  devised  for  carrying  off  the  greater 
portion  of  the  gas  from  the  goafs — at  least  so 
much  as  to  keep  them  under  control — and 
disposmg  of  it  in  a  manner  which  would 
render  it  harmless.  It  is  frequently  given  in 
evidence  that  the  men  are  careless,  and,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  view'ers 
for  safety,  are  too  apt  to  conclude  that  they 
are  perfectly  safe,  when  it  must  occur  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  even  supposing 
the  viewers  have  done  their  duty  — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  present  viewers  are,  as  a  body,  well 
grounded  in  science — the  work  is  but  half 
performed,  if  the  men  do  not  second  the 
efforts  of  their  directors  by  carefulness  and 
vigilance.  A  dozen  viewers  might  recom¬ 
mend  particular  systems,  each  of  \mich  would 
be  safe  ;  but  one  man  may  overturn  all  their 
precautions,  and  cause  an  accident,  to  prevent 
which  hundreds  of  pounds  may  have  been 
expended. 

It  will  be  evident,  without  further  proof, 
that  the  only  certain  method  will  be  to  rid 
the  mines  of  those  magazines  of  gas  as  far  as 
is  practicable.  I  call  them  “  magazines,” 
because  they  are  just  as  dangerous  in  the 
vicinity  of  candles  as  a  magazme  of  gunpowder 
would  be.  In  the  Houghton  pit — where  a 
late  explosion  took  place  by  the  gas  firing  at 
a  naked  light,  and  by  which  twenty-seven 
lives  were  lost — has  four  goafs ;  two  of 
eighteen  acres  each  in  extent,  one  of  seven, 
and  one  of  four  acres.  Just  imagine  eighteen 
acres  of  combustible  gas,  ready  to  fire  the 
moment  that  it  received  a  certain  mixture  of 
atmospheric  air  !  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
explosions  are  not  still  more  frequent. 

Now,  I  conceive  that  the  greater  portion 
of  this  gas  might  be  discharged.  The  very 
essentials  for  such  a  process  are  half  com¬ 
pleted  to  our  hands.  These  goafs  are  im¬ 
mense  domes,  brim-full  of  explosive  gas,  though 
in  an  inverted  position.  It  cannot  explode 
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without  a  light,  and  also  the  presence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air, 
which  contains  the  requisite  quantity.  The 
gas  is  light,  and  remains  in  the  dome  as  sure 
as  water  will  remain  in  a  basin  into  which  it 
has  been  poured.  My  suggestion  is,  not  to 
alter  or  amend  any  of  the  usual  j^recautions 
as  to  ventilation,  but  to  bore  in  addition  an 
Ai'tesian  well — to  make  a  hole  of  a  small 
diameter  in  the  earth,  above  the  centre  of 
each  goaf,  and  continue  boring  until  it  pierces 
into  the  goaf.  It  might  be  effected  by  means 
of  boring-rods.  Then  there  would  be  a  vent 
through  which  the  gas  would  rise,  and  be 
dealt  with,  as  thought  proper,  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  by  b^urning  or  otherwise,  like 
an  immense  gas  light.  That  it  would  do  so 
is  already  tried,  for  at  one  of  the  Wallsend 
pits,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  gas  is  conti¬ 
nually  burning  from  a  large  pipe  brought  up 
the  shaft. 

The  above  is  the  whole  suggestion.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  relax  any  of  the  ordinary 
precautions,  but  only  to  make  use  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  gas.  It 
surely  merits  a  trial ;  and  the  expense  of 
boring  through  to  all  the  goafs  in  the  king¬ 
dom  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
saving  of  life.  In  the  present  day,  when  in¬ 
spectors  are  appointed  by  Government,  every 
means  likely  to  lessen  the  frequency  of 
explosions  should  be  tested,  and,  if  found  to 
be  effective,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  coal* 
owners. 

If  you  think  this  suggestion  worthy  of 
notice,  you  will  perhaps  give  it  publicity 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely-extended 
Journal.  Make  it  “as  familiar  as  Household 
Words,”  and  it  may  catch  the  eye  of  some  one 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial, 
and  who  might  report  the  results  in  the  same 
manner,  for  the  good  of  the  suffering  miner. 


NEW  YEAK’S  EVE. 

New  Year  !  New  Year  !  come  over  the  snow, 

A  thousand  songs  call  to  thee  ! 

A  thousand  circles  wait  thee  now, 

A  thousand  firesides  woo  thee  ! 

The  night  is  listening  for  the  bells, 

The  doors  are  ^\dde  where  the  poor  man  dwells. 
The  cottage  glows,  the  mansion  gleams, 

And  dusky  red  o’er  the  deep  snow  streams. 

Old  Time  sits  mute  in  his  silent  place. 

They  Avatch  his  motions,  they  mark  his  face. 

He  starts  !  he  calls  !  and  a  merry,  merry  din 
Of  voices  and  bells  brings  the  New  Year  in. 

Happy  New  Year  !  Happy  New  Year  ! 

Give  us  all  things  kind  and  dear. 

And  when  thou  art  laid  in  earth — 

May  thy  death  be  as  blithe  as  thy  bii’th. 

Old  Year  !  Old  Year  !  sink  down  in  thy  vaiilts. 
All  nature  doth  eschew  thee — 

Lie  buried  with  all  thy  meeds  and  faults, 

For  nothing  can  renew^  thee  ! 

Light  are  the  feet  that  dance  thee  dead  ! 

Meny  the  music  that  rolls  o’er  thy  head  ! 


Die  with  thy  last,  loving  glance  on  them, 
Whose  joyance  is  thy  regimen. 

Farewell,  farewell,  all  good  or  ill 
That  thou  hast  sown,  will  thy  son  fulfil  ; 

Give  him  a  last  word  now,  to  heed 
The  good  and  shun  the  evil  seed. 

Farewell,  Old  Year  !  Farewell,  Old  Year  ! 
Many  a  bright  eye  owes  thee  a  tear  ! 

Thou  wilt  never  again  have  birth  ; 

Hush  thee  calm  in  the  bosom  of  earth. 

New  Year  !  Now  Year !  come  sit  at  the  feast, 
A  thousand  hands  prepare  thee  ! 

This  night  shall  all  men  call  thee  guest, 

This  night  may  all  men  share  thee  ; 

Soon  may  we  know  thee  tried  and  true  ; 

Give  to  the  student  his  wreath  in  view  ! 

Give  to  the  lover  his  yearning  bride  ! 

Soon  may  we  know  the  true  and  tried — 

Make  free  the  slave,  and  make  the  free 
Learn  all  the  duties  of  charity  ; 

Let  pride  die  off,  let  love  increase. 

And  prosper  all  the  ways  of  peace  ! 

Happy  New  Year  !  Happy  New  Year  ! 
Give  us  all  things  kind  and  dear. 

And  when  thou  art  laid  in  earth — 

May  thy  death  be  as  blithe  as  thy  birth. 


THE  HEAET  OF  JOHN  MIDDLETON. 

I  WAS  born  at  Sawley,  where  the  shadow 
of  Pendle  Hill  falls  at  sunrise.  I  suppose 
Sawley  sprang  up  into  a  village  in  the  time  of 
the  iiuonks,  who  had  an  abbey  there.  Many 
of  the  cottages  are  strange  old  places  ;  others 
again  are  built  of  the  abbey  stones,  mixed  up 
with  the  shale  from  the  neighbouring  quar¬ 
ries  ;  and  you  may  see  many  a  quaint  bit  of 
carving  worked  into  the  walls,  or  forming  the 
lintels  of  the  doors.  There  is  a  row  of 
houses,  built  still  more  recently,  where  one 
Mr.  Peel  came  to  live  there  for  the  sake  of 
the  water-power,  and  gave  the  place  a  fillip 
into  something  like  life  ;  though  a  different 
kind  of  life,  as  I  take  it,  from  the  grand  slow 
ways  folks  had  when  the  monks  were  about. 

Now  it  was — six  o’clock,  ring  the  bell, 
throng  to  the  factory  ;  sharp  home  at  twelve  ; 
and  even  at  night,  when  work  was  done,  we 
hardly  knew  how  to  walk  slowly,  we  had  been 
so  bustled  all  day  long.  I  can’t  recollect  the 
time  when  I  did  not  go  to  the  factory.  My 
father  used  to  drag  me  there  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  fellow,  in  order  to  wind  reels  for 
him.  I  never  remember  my  mother.  I  should 
have  been  a  better  man  than  I  have  been,  if  I 
had  only  had  a  notion  of  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  or  the  look  on  her  face. 

My  father  and  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
man,  who  also  worked  in  the  factory.  We 
were  sadly  thronged  in  Sawley,  so  many  people 
came  from  different  parts  of  tlie  country  to 
earn  a  livelihood  at  the  new  work ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  row  of  cottages  I 
have  spoken  of  could  be  built.  While  they 
were  building  my  father  was  turned  out  of 
his  lodgings  for  drinking  and  being  disorderly, 
and  he  and  I  slept  in  the  brick-kiln  ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  we  did  sleep  o’  nights  ;  but. 
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often  and  often,  we  went  poaching  ;  and  many 
a  hare  and  pheasant  have  I  rolled  up  in  clay, 
and  roasted  in  the  embers  of  the  kiln.  Then, 

!  as  followed  to  reason,  I  was  drowsy  next  day, 
j  over  my  work  ;  but  father  had  no  mercy  on 
me  for  sleeping,  for  all  he  knew  the  cause  of 
it,  but  kicked  me  where  I  lay,  a  heavy  lump 
I  on  the  factory-floor,  and  cursed  and  swore  at 
I  me  till  I  got  up  for  very  fear,  and  to  my 
winding  again.  But  when  his  back  was 
turned  I  paid  him  off  with  heavier  curses 
than  he  had  given  me,  and  longed  to  be  a  man 
that  I  might  be  revenged  on  him.  The  words 
I  I  then  spoke  I  v/ould  not  now  dare  to  repeat ; 

‘  and  worse  than  hating  words,  a  hating  heart 
!  went  with  them.  I  forget  the  time  when  I 
I  did  not  know  how  to  hate.  When  I  first  came 
■  to  read  and  learnt  about  Ishmael,  I  thought  I 
I  must  be  of  his  doomed  race,  for  my  hand  was 
;  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  against 
!  me.  But  I  was  seventeen  or  more  before 
I  I  cared  for  my  book  enough  to  learn  to 
I  read. 

I  After  the  row  of  works  was  finished,  father 
took  one,  and  set  up  for  himself,  in  letting 
lodgings.  I  can’t  say  much  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  straw,  and  we 
kept  up  good  fires  ;  and  there  is  a  set  of 
people  who  value  warmth  above  everything, 
t  The  worst  lot  about  the  place  lodged  with  us. 

'  We  used  to  have  a  supper  in  the  middle 
!  of  the  night ;  there  was  game  enough,  or  if 
I  there  was  not  game,  there  was  poultry  to  be 
;  had  for  the  stealing.  By  day  we  all  made  a 
show  of  working  in  the  factory.  By  night  "we 
I  feasted  and  drank. 

I  Now  this  web  of  my  life  was  black  enough 
;  and  coarse  enough  ;  but  by  and  by,  a  little 
golden  filmy  thread  began  to  be  woven  in ;  the 
dawn  of  God’s  mercy  was  at  hand. 

One  blowy  October  morning,  as  I  sauntered 
lazily  along  to  the  mill,  I  came  to  the  little 
wooden  bridge  over'a  brook  that  falls  into  the 
I  Bribble.  On  the  plank  there  stood  a  child, 

;  balancing  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  with  which 
i  she  had  been  to  fetch  water.  She  was  so  light 
j  on  her  feet  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weight 
of  the  pitcher,  I  almost  believe  the  wind  would 
have  tiiken  her  up,  and  v/afted  her  away  as  it 
carries  off  a  blow-ball  in  seed-time  ;  her  blue 
cotton  dress  was  blown  before  her,  as  if  she 
were  spreading  her  wings  for  a  flight ;  she 
turned  her  face  round,  as  if  to  ask  me  for 
something,  but  when  she  saw  who  it  was  she 
hesitated,  for  I  had  a  bad  name  in  the  village, 
and  I  doubt  not  she  had  been  warned  against 
me.  But  her  heart  was  too  innocent  to  be 
distrustful ;  so  she  said  to  me  timidly, 

“Please,  John  Middleton,  will  you  carry 
me  this  heavy  jug  just  over  the  bridge  ?  ” 

;  It  was  the  very  first  time  I  liad  ever  been 
j  spoken  to  gently.  I  was  ordered  here  and 
I  there  by  my  father  and  his  rough  companions  ; 

I  was  abused  and  cursed  by  them  if  I  failed  in 
j  doing  what  they  wished  ;  if  I  succeeded,  there 
came  no  expression  of  thanks  or  gratitude, 
j  I  was  informed  of  facts  necessary  for  me  to 


know.  But  the  gentle  words  of  request  or 
entreaty  were  afore-time  unknown  to  me, 
and  now  their  tones  fell  on  my  ear  soft  and 
sweet  as  a  distant  peal  of  bells.  I.  wished 
that  I  knew  how  to  speak  properly  in  reply  ; 
but  though  we  were  of  the  same  standing  as 
regarded  worldly  circumstances,  there  was 
some  mighty  difference  between  us,  which 
made  me  unable  to  speak  in  her  language  of 
soft  words  and  modest  entreaty.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  but  to  take  up  the  pitcher  in 
a  kind  of  gruff,  shy  silence,  and  carry  it  over 
the  bridge  as  she  had  asked  me.  When  I 
gave  it  her  back  again,  she  thanked  me  and 
tripped  away,  leaving  me,  word-less,  gazing 
after  her  like  an  awkward  lout  as  I  was.  I 
knew  well  enough  who  she  was.  She  was 
grandchild  to  Eleanor  Hadfield,  an  aged 
woman,  who  was  reputed  as  a  witch  by  my 
father  and  his  set,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I 
can  make  out,  than  her  scorn,  dignity,  and 
fearlessness  of  rancour.  It  was  true  we  often 
met  her  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning 
when  we  returned  from  poaching,  and  my 
father  used  to  curse  her,  under  his  breath, 
for  a  witch,  such  as  were  burnt,  long  ago,  on 
Pendle  Hill  top ;  but  I  had  heard  that 
Eleanor  was  a  skilful  sick  nurse,  and  ever 
ready  to  give  her  services  to  those  who  were 
ill ;  and  I  believe  that  she  had  been  sitting 
up  through  the  night  (the  night  that  we  had 
been  spending  under  the  wild  heavens,  in 
deeds  as  wild),  with  those  who  were  appointed 
to  die.  Nelly  was  her  orphan  granddaughter; 
her  little  hand-maiden ;  her  treasure  ;  her 
one  ewe  lamb.  Many  and  many  a  day  have 
I  watched  by  the  brook-side,  hoping  that 
some  happy  gust  of  wind,  coming  with  oppor¬ 
tune  bluster  down  the  hollow  of  the  dale, 
might  make  me  necessary  once  more  to  her. 
I  longed  to  hear  her  speak  to  me  again.  I 
said  the  words  she  had  used  to  myself,  trying 
to  catch  her  tone  ;  but  the  chance  never 
came  again.  I  do  not  know  that  she  ever 
knew  how  I  watched  for  her  there.  I  found 
out  that  she  went  to  school,  and  nothing 
would  serve  me  but  that  I  must  go  too.  My 
father  scoffed  at  me  ;  I  did  not  care.  I  knew 
nought  of  what  reading  was,  nor  that  it  was 
likely  that  I  should  be  laughed  at  ;  I,  a  great 
hulking  lad  of  seventeen  or  upwards,  for 
going  to  learn  my  A,  B,  C,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  little  ones.  I  stood  just  this  way 
in  my  mind.  Nelly  was  at  school ;  it  was 
the  best  place  for  seeing  her,  and  hearing  her 
voice  again.  Therefore  I  would  go  too.  My 
father  talked,  and  swore,  and  threatened,  but 
I  stood  to  it.  He  said  I  should  leave  school, 
weary  of  it  in  a  month.  I  swore  a  deeper 
oath  than  I  like  to  remember,  that  I  would 
stay  a  yeai’,  and  come  out  a  reader  and  a 
writer.  My  father  hated  the  notion  of  folks 
learning  to  read,  and  said  it  took  all  the 
spirit  out  of  them ;  besides,  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  every  penny  of  my  wages,  and 
though,  when  he  was  in  good  humour,  he 
might  have  given  me  many  a  jug  of  ale,  he 
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grudged  my  two-pence  a  week  for  scliooling. 
However,  to  scliool  I  went.  It  was  a  different 
place  to  what  I  had  thought  it  before  I  went 
inside.  The  girls  sat  on  one  side  and  the  boys 
on  tlie  other  ;  so  I  was  not  near  Nelly.  She 
too  was  in  the  first  class  ;  I  was  put  with  the 
little  toddling  things  that  could  hardly  run 
alone.  The  master  sat  in  the  middle,  and  kept 
pretty  strict  watch  over  us.  But  I  could  see 
Nelly,  and  hear  her  read  her  chapter ;  and 
even  when  it  was  one  with  a  long  list  of  hard 
names,  such  as  the  master  was  very  fond  of 
giving  her,  to  show  how  well  she  could  hit 
them  off  without  spelling,  I  thought  I  had 
never  heard  a  prettier  music.  Now  and  then 
she  read  other  things.  I  did  not  know  what 
they  were,  true  or  false ;  but  I  listened  be¬ 
cause  she  read  ;  and,  by  and  by,  I  began  to 
wonder.  I  remember  the  first  word  I  ever 
spoke  to  her  was  to  ask  her  (as  we  were 
coming  out  of  school)  who  was  the  Father  of 
whom  she  had  been  reading,  for  when  she 
said  the  words  “Our  Father,”  her  voice 
dropped  into  a  soft,  holy  kind  of  low  sound, 
which  struck  me  more  than  any  loud  reading, 
it  seemed  so  loving  and  tender.  When  I 
asked  her  this,  she  looked  at  me  with  her 
great,  blue  wondering  eyes,  at  first  shocked  ; 
and  then,  as  it  were,  melted  down  into  pity 
and  sorrow,  she  said  in  the  same  way,  below 
her  breath,  in  which  she  read  the  words  “  Our 
Father,” 

j  “  Don’t  you  know  ?  It  is  God.” 

I  “  God  ?  ” 

[  “  Yes  ;  the  God  that  grandmother  tells  me 

;  about.” 

'  “  Tell  me  what  she  says,  wiU  you  ?  ”  So 

we  sat  down  on  the  hedge-bank,  she  a  little 
above  me,  while  I  looked  up  into  her  face,  and 
she  told  me  all  the  holy  texts  her  grand¬ 
mother  had  taught  her,  as  explaining  all  that 

*  could  be  explained  of  the  Almighty.  I  listened 
in  silence,  for  indeed  I  was  overwhelmed  with 

j  astonishment.  Her  knowledge  was  principally 

I  rote-knowledge  ;  she  was  too  young  for  much 
more  ;  but  we,  in  Lancashire,  speak  a  rough 
kind  of  Bible  language,  and  the  texts  seemed 
very  clear  to  me.  I  rose  up,  dazed  and  over¬ 
powered,  I  was  going  away  in  silence,  when 
I  bethought  me  of  my  manners,  and  turned 
back,  and  said  “Thank  you,”  for  the  first  time 
I  ever  remember  saying  it  in  my  life.  That 
was  a  great  day  for  me,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  was  always  one  who  could  keep  very 
steady  to  an  object  when  once  I  had  set  it 
before  me.  My  object  was  to  know  Nelly.  I 
was  conscious  of  nothing  more.  But  it  made 
me  regardless  of  all  other  things.  The  master 
might  scold,  the  little  ones  might  laugh  ;  I  bore 
it  all  without  giving  it  a  second  thought.  I 
kept  to  my  year,  and  came  out  a  reader  and 
writer ;  more,  however,  to  stand  well  in  Nelly’s 
good  opinion,  than  because  of  my  oath.  About 
this  time,  my  father  committed  some  bad 
cruel  deed,  and  had  to  fly  the  country.  I  was 
glad  he  went  ;  for  I  had  never  loved  or  cared 
for  liini,  and  wanted  to  shake  myself  clear  of 
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his  set.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter.  Honest 
folk  stood  aloof ;  only  bad  men  held  out  their 
arms  to  me  with  a  welcome.  Even  Nelly 
seemed  to  have  a  mixture  of  fear  now  with 
her  kind  ways  towards  me.  I  was  the  son  of 
J ohn  Middleton,  who,  if  lie  were  caught, 
would  be  hung  at  Lancaster  Castle.  I  thought 
she  looked  at  me  sometimes  with  a  sort  ot 
sorrowful  horror.  Others  were  not  forbearing 
enough  to  keep  their  expression  of  feeling 
confined  to  looks.  The  son  of  the  overlooker 
at  the  mill  never  ceased  twitting  me  with  my 
father’s  crime  ;  he  now  brought  up  his  poach¬ 
ing  against  him,  though  I  knew  very  well 
how  many  a  good  supper  he  himself  had 
made  on  game  which  had  been  given  bim  to 
make  him  and  his  father  wink  at  late  hours 
in  the  morning.  And  how  were  such  as  my 
father  to  come  honestly  by  game  1 

This  lad,  Dick  Jackson,  was  the  bane  of  my 
life.  He  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  was, 
and  had  much  power  over  the  men  who 
worked  at  the  mill,  as  he  could  report  to  his 
father  what  he  chose.  I  could  not  always 
hold  my  peace  when  he  “  threaped  ”  me  with 
my  father’s  sins,  but  gave  it  him  back  some¬ 
times  in  a  storm  of  passion.  It  did  me  no 
good  ;  only  threw  me  farther  from  the  com¬ 
pany  of  better  men,  who  looked  aghast  and 
shocked  at  the  oaths  I  poured  out — blas¬ 
phemous  words  learnt  in  my  childhood,  which 
I  could  not  forget  now  that  I  would  fain  have 
purified  myself  of  them  ;  while  all  the  time 
Dick  Jackson  stood  by,  with  a  mocking  smile 
of  intelligence ;  and  when  I  had  ended,  breath¬ 
less  and  weary  with  spent  passion,  he  would 
turn  to  those  whose  respect  I  longed  to  earn, 
and  ask  if  I  were  not  a  worthy  son  of  mj^ 
father,  and  likely  to  tread  in  his  steps.  But 
this  smiling  indifference  of  his  to  my  miserable 
vehemence  was  not  all,  though  it  was  the 
worst  part  of  his  conduct,  for  it  made  the 
rankling  hatred  grow  up  in  my  heart,  and 
overshadow  it  like  the  great  gourd-tree  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  But  his  was  a  merciful  shade, 
keeping  out  the  burning  sun ;  mine  blighted 
what  it  fell  upon. 

What  Dick  Jackson  did  besides,  was  this. 
His  father  was  a  skilful  overlooker,  and  a 
good  man  ;  Mr.  Peel  valued  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  kept  on,  although  his  health  was 
failing ;  and  when  he  was  unable,  through 
illness,  to  come  to  the  mill,  he  deputed  his 
son  to  watch  over  and  report  the  men.  It 
was  too  much  power  for  one  so  young — 1 
speak  it  calmly  now.  Whatever  Dick  Jack- 
son  became,  he  had  strong  temptations  when 
he  was  young,  which  will  be  allowed  for 
hereafter.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
telling,  my  hate  raged  like  a  fire.  I  believed 
that  he  was  the  one  sole  obstacle  to  my 
being  received  as  fit  to  mix  witli  good  and 
honest  men.  I  was  sick  of  crime  and  dis¬ 
order,  and  would  fain  have  come  over  to  a 
different  kind  of  life,  and  have  been  indus¬ 
trious,  sober,  honest,  and  right-spoken,  (I  had 
no  idea  of  higher  vh'tue  then),  and  at  every 
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turn  Dick  Jackson  met  me  with  his  sneers. 
I  have  walked  the  night  through,  in  the  old 
abbey  field,  planning  how  I  could  out-wit 
him,  and  win  men’s  respect  in  spite  of  him. 
The  first  time  I  ever  prayed,  was  underneath 
the  silent  stars,  kneeling  by  the  old  abbey 
walls,  throwing  up  my  arms,  and  asking  God 
for  the  power  of  revenge  upon  him. 

I  had  heard  that  if  I  prayed  earnestly,  God 
would  give  me  what  I  asked  for,  and  I  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  chance  for  the  fulfilment 
of  my  wishes.  If  earnestness  would  have  won 
the  boon  for  me,  never  were  wicked  words 
so  earnestly  spoken.  And  oh,  later  on,  my 
prayer  was  heard,  and  my  wish  granted !  All 
this  time  1  saw  little  of  Nelly.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  was  failing,  and  she  had  much  to  do 
in- doors.  Besides,  I  believed  I  had  read  her 
looks  aright,  when  I  took  them  to  speak  of 
aversion  ;  and  I  planned  to  hide  myself  from 
her  sight,  as  it  were,  until  I  could  stand  up¬ 
right  before  men,  with  fearless  eyes,  dreading 
no  face  of  accusation.  It  was  possible  to 
accpiire  a  good  character ;  I  would  do  it — I 
did  it ;  but  no  one  brought  up  among  respect¬ 
able  untempted  people  can  tell  the  unspeak¬ 
able  hardness  of  the  task.  In  the  evenings  I 
would  not  go  forth  among  the  village  throng  ; 
for  the  acquaintances  that  claimed  me  were 
my  father’s  old  associates,  who  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  enlist  a  strong  young 
man  like  me  in  their  projects  ;  and  the  men 
who  would  have  shunned  me  and  kept  aloof, 
were  the  steady  and  orderly.  So  I  staid  in¬ 
doors,  and  practised  myself  in  reading.  You 
will  say,  I  should  have  found  it  easier  to  earn 
a  good  character  away  from  Sawley,  at  some 
place  where  neither  I  nor  my  father  was 
known.  So  I  should  ;  but  it  would  not  have 
been  the  same  thing  to  my  mind.  Besides, 
representing  all  good  men,  all  goodness  to 
me,  in  Sawley  Nelly  lived.  In  her  sight  I 
would  work  out  my  life,  and  fight  my  way 
upwards  to  men’s  respect.  Two  years  passed 
on.  Every  day  I  strove  fiercely ;  every  day 
my  struggles  were  made  fruitless  by  the  son 
of  the  overlooker  ;  and  I  seemed  but  where  I 
was — but  where  I  must  ever  be  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  me — but  as  the  son  of  the 
criminal — wild,  reckless,  ripe  for  crime  myself. 
Where  was  the  use  of  my  reading  and  writing  ? 
These  acquirements  were  disregarded  and 
scouted  by  those  among  whom  I  was  thrust 
back  to  take  my  portion.  I  could  have  read 
any  chapter  in  the  Bible  now ;  and  Nelly 
seemed  as  though  she  would  never  know  it. 
I  was  driven  in  upon  my  books ;  and  few 
enough  of  them  I  had.  The  pedlars  brought 
them  round  in  their  packs,  and  I  bought  what 
I  could.  I  had  the  Seven  Champions,”  and 
the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  both  seemed 
to  me  equally  wonderful,  and  equally  founded 
on  fact.  I  got  Byron’s  “Narrative,”  and 
Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost  but  I  lacked  the 
knowledge  which  would  give  a  clue  to  all. 
Still  they  afforded  me  pleasure,  because  they 
took  me  out  of  myself,  and  made  me  forget 


my  miserable  position,  and  made  me  uncon¬ 
scious  (for  the  time  at  least,)  of  my  one  great 
passion  of  hatred  against  Dick  Jackson. 

When  Nelly  was  about  seventeen  her 
grandmother  died.  I  stood  aloof  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  behind  the  great  yew-tree,  and  watched 
the  funeral.  It  was  the  first  religious  service 
that  ever  I  heard  ;  and,  to  my  shame,  as  I 
thought,  it  affected  me  to  tears.  The  words 
seemed  so  peaceful  and  holy  that  I  longed  to 
go  to  church,  but  I  durst  not,  because  I  had 
never  been.  The  parish  church  was  at  Bolton, 
far  enough  away  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  all 
who  did  not  care  to  go.  I  heard  Nelly’s  sobs 
filling  up  every  pause  in  the  clergyman’s 
voice  ;  and  every  sob  of  hers  went  to  my 
heart.  She  passed  me  on  her  way  out  of  the 
churchyard ;  she  was  so  near  I  might  have 
touched  her ;  but  her  head  was  hanging  down, 
and  I  durst  not  speak  to  her.  Then  the 
question  arose,  what  was  to  become  of  her  ? 

She  must  earn  her  living  ;  was  it  to  be  as  a 
farm- servant,  or  by  working  at  the  mill  ?  I 
knew  enough  of  both  kinds  of  life  to  make 
me  tremble  for  her.  My  wages  were  such  as 
to  enable  me  to  marry,  if  I  chose  ;  and  I 
never  thought  of  woman,  for  my  wife,  but 
Nelly.  Still  I  would  not  have  married  her 
now,  if  I  could ;  for,  as  yet,  I  had  not  risen  up 
to  the  character  which  I  determined  it  was 
fit  that  Nelly’s  husband  should  have.  "When 
I  was  rich  in  good  report,  I  would  come  for-  j 
wards,  and  take  my  chance  ;  but  until  then,  i| 
I  would  hold  my  peace.  I  had  faith  in  the  j 
power  of  my  long-continued  dogged  breasting 
of  opinion.  Sooner  or  later  it  must,  it  should,  ! 
yield,  and  I  be  received  among  the  ranks  of  j  | 
good  men.  But,  meanwhile,  what  was  to 
become  of  Nelly  ?  I  reckoned  up  my  wages  ;  jl 
I  went  to  inquire  what  the  board  of  a  girl  ij 
would  be,  who  should  help  her  in  her  house-  r 
hold  work,  and  live  with  her  as  a  daughter,  | 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  decent  women  j 
of  the  place  ;  she  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

I  kept  down  my  temper,  and  told  her  I  would 
never  come  near  the  place ;  that  I  would  keep 
away  from  that  end  of  the  village  ;  and  that 
the  girl  for  whom  I  made  the  inquiry  should 
never  know  but  what  the  parish  paid  for  her 
keep.  It  would  not  do  ;  she  suspected  me  ; 
but  I  know  I  had  power  over  myself  to  have 
kept  to  my  word  ;  and  besides,  I  would  not 
for  worlds  have  had  Nelly  put  under  any  | 
obligation  to  me,  which  should  speck  the 
purity  of  her  love,  or  dim  it  by  a  mixture 
of  gratitude, — the  love  that  I  craved  to  earn, 
not  for  my  money,  not  for  my  kindness,  but 
for  myself  I  heard  that  Nelly  had  met  with  j 

a  place  in  Bolland  ;  and  I  could  see  no  j 

reason  why  I  might  not  speak  to  her  once  ; 

before  she  left  our  neighbourhood.  I  meant  ! 

it  to  be  a  quiet  friendly  telling  her  of  my  sym-  i 

pathy  in  her  sorrow.  I  felt  I  could  command  j 

myself.  So,  on  the  Sunday  before  she  was  to  | 

leave  Sawley,  I  waited  near  the  wood-path,  j 

by  which  I  knew  that  she  would  return  from  , ' 

afternoon  church.  The  birds  made  such  a 
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melodioiTs  warble,  such  a  busy  sound  among 
the  leaves,  that  I  did  not  hear  approaching 
footsteps,  till  they  were  close  at  hand  ;  and 
then  there  were  sounds  of  two  persons’  voices. 
The  wood  was  near  that  part  of  Sawley 
where  Nelly  was  staying  wich  friends  ;  the 
]i>ath  through  it  led  to  their  house,  and  their’s 
only,  so  I  knew  it  must  be  she,  for  I  had 
watched  her  setting  out  to  church  alone. 

But  who  was  the  other  1 
The  blood  went  to  my  heart  and  head,  as  if 
I  were  shot,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  Dick 
!  Jackson.  Was  this  the  end  of  it  all  ?  In  the 
steps  of  sin  which  my  father  had  trode,  I 
would  rush  to  my  death  and  my  doom.  Even 
where  I  stood  I  longed  for  a  weapon  to  slay 
him.  How  dared  he  come  near  my  Nelly  ? 
She  too, — I  thought  her  faithless,  and  forgot 
how  little  I  had  ever  been  to  her  in  outward 
action  ;  how  few  words,  and  those  how  un¬ 
couth,  I  had  ever  spoken  to  her ;  and  I  hated 
her  for  a  traitress.  These  feelings  passed 
through  me  before  I  could  see,  my  eyes  and 
head  were  so  dizzy  and  blind.  When  I  looked 
I  saw  Dick  Jackson  holding  her  hand,  and 
speaking  quick  and  low,  and  thick,  as  a  man 
speaks  in  great  vehemence.  She  seemed  white 
and  dismayed  ;  but  all  at  once,  at  some  word 
of  his,  (and  what  it  was  she  never  would  tell 
me),  she  looked  as  though  she  defied  a  fiend, 

I  and  wrenched  herself  out  oi  his  grasp.  He 
I  caught  hold  of  her  again,  and  began  once 
j  more  the  thick  whisper  that  I  loathed.  I 
j  could  bear  it  no  longer,  nor  did  I  see  why 
I  I  should.  I  stepped  out  from  behind  the 
{  tree  where  I  had  been  lying.  When  she  saw 
j  me,  she  lost  her  look  of  one  strung  up  to 
j  desperation,  and  came  and  clung  to  me  ;  and 
'  I  felt  like  a  giant  in  strength  and  might.  I 
held  her  with  one  arm,  but  I  did  not  take  my 
eyes  off  him ;  I  felt  as  if  they  blazed  down 
into  his  soul,  and  scorched  him  up.  He  never 
spoke,  but  tried  to  look  as  though  he  defied 
me  ;  at  last  his  eyes  fell  before  mine.  I  dared 
not  speak  ;  for  the  old  horrid  oaths  thronged 
up  to  my  mouth  ;  and  I  dreaded  giving  them 
way,  and  terrifying  my  poor  trembling  Nelly. 

At  last  he  made  to  go  past  me  ;  I  drew  her 
out  of  the  pathway.  By  instinct  she  wrapped 
her  garments  round  her,  as  if  to  avoid  his 
accidental  touch  ;  and  he  was  stung  by  this, 
I  suppose — I  believe — to  the  mad,  miserable 
revenge  he  took.  As  my  back  was  turned  to 
him,  in  an  endeavour  to  speak  some  words  to 
Nelly  that  might  soothe  her  into  calmness, 
she,  who  was  looking  after  him,  like  one 
fascinated  with  terror,  saw  him  take  a  sharp 
shaley  stone,  and  aim  it  at  me.  Poor  darling  ! 
she  clung  round  me  as  a  shield,  making  her 
sweet  body  into  a  defence  for  mine.  It  hit 
her,  and  she  spoke  no  word,  kept  back  her 
I  cry  of  pain,  but  fell  at  my  feet  in  a  swoon, 
i  He — the  coward  ! — ran  off  as  soon  as  he  saw 

what  he  had  done.  I  was  with  Nelly  alone 
in  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood.  The  quiver¬ 
ing  and  leaf-tinted  light  made  her  look  as  if 
she  were  dead.  I  carried  her,  not  knowing  if 


I  bore  a  corpse  or  not,  to  her  friend’s  house. 
I  did  not  stay  to  explain,  but  ran  madly  for 
the  doctor. 

Well !  I  cannot  bear  to  recur  to  that  time 
again.  Five  Aveeks  I  lived  in  the  agony  of 
suspense  ;  from  which  my  only  relief  was  in 
laying  savage  plans  for  revenge.  If  I  hated 
him  before,  what  think  ye  I  did  now  ?  It 
seemed  as  if  earth  could  not  hold  us  twain, 
but  that  one  of  us  must  go  down  to  Gehenna. 
I  could  have  killed  him ;  and  would  have 
done  it  without  a  scruple,  but  that  seemed  too 
poor  and  bold  a  revenge.  At  length — oh  !  the 
weary  waiting  —  oh!  the  sickening  of  my 
heart — Nelly  grew  better — as  well  as  she  was 
ever  to  grow.  The  bright  colour  had  left  her 
cheek ;  the  mouth  quivered  with  repressed 
pain,  the  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  that  agony 
had  forced  into  them  ;  and  I  loved  her  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  better  and  more  than  when  she  was 
bright  and  blooming  !  What  was  best  of  all, 
I  began  to  perceive  that  she  cared  for  me. 
I  know  her  grandmother’s  friends  warned  her 
against  me,  and  told  her  I  came  of  a  bad 
stock ;  but  she  had  passed  the  point  where 
remonstrance  from  bystanders  can  take  effect 
— she  loved  me  as  I  was,  a  strange  mixture  of 
bad  and  good,  all  unworthy  of  her.  We  spoke 
together  now,  as  those  do  whose  lives  are 
bound  up  in  each  other.  I  told  her  I  would 
marry  her  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her 
health.  Her  friends  shook  their  heads  ;  but 
they  saw  she  would  be  unfit  for  farm-service 
or  heavy  work,  and  they  perhaps  thought,  as 
many  a  one  does,  that  a  bad  husband  was 
better  than  none  at  all.  Anyhow  we  were 
married ;  and  I  learnt  to  bless  God  for  my 
happiness,  so  far  beyond  my  deserts.  I  kept 
her  like  a  lady.  I  was  a  skilful  workman, 
and  earned  good  wages  ;  and  every  want 
she  had  I  tried  to  gratify.  Her  wishes  were 
few  and  simple  enough,  poor  Nelly  I  If  they 
had  been  ever  so  fixnciful,  I  should  have  had 
my  reward  in  the  new  feeling  of  the  holiness 
of  home.  She  could  lead  me  as  a  little  child, 
with  the  charm  of  her  gentle  voice,  and  her 
ever-kind  words.  She  would  plead  for  all 
Avhen  I  was  full  of  anger  and  passion  ;  only 
Dick  Jackson’s  name  passed  never  between 
our  lips  during  all  that  time.  In  the  even¬ 
ings  she  lay  back  in  her  bee-hive  chair,  and 
read  to  me.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  pale  and 
weak,  with  her  sweet  young  face,  lighted  by 
her  holy,  earnest  eyes,  telling  me  of  the 
Saviour’s  life  and  death,  till  they  were  filled 
with  tears.  I  longed  to  have  been  there,  to 
have  avenged  him  on  the  wicked  Jews.  I 
liked  Peter  the  best  of  all  the  disciples.  But 
I  got  the  Bible  myself,  and  read  the  mighty 
act  of  God’s  vengeance  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  kind  of  triumphant  faith,  that,  sooner 
or  later.  He  would  take  my  cause  in  hand, 
and  revenge  me  on  mine  enemy. 

In  a  year  or  so,  Nelly  had  a  baby, — a  little 
girl,  with  eyes  just  like  hers,  that  looked  with 
a  grave  openness  right  into  yours.  Nelly 
recovered  but  slowly.  It  was  just  before 
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winter,  the  cotton-crop  had  failed,  and  master 
had  to  turn  off  many  hands.  I  thought  I  was 
sure  of  being  kept  on,  for  I  had  earned  a 
steady  character,  and  did  my  work  well ; 
but  once  again  it  was  permitted  that  Dick 
Jackson  should  do  me  wrong.  He  induced 
his  father  to  dismiss  me  among  the  first  in 
my  branch  of  the  business ;  and  there  was  I, 
just  before  winter  set  in,  with  a  wife  and 
new-born  child,  and  a  small  enough  store  of 
money  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  till  I 
could  get  to  work  again.  All  my  savings  had 
gone  by  Christmas  Eve,  and  we  sat  in  the 
house,  foodless  for  the  morrow’s  festival. 
Nelly  looked  pinched  and  worn  ;  the  baby 
cried  for  a  larger  supply  of  milk  than  its  poor 
starving  mother  could  give  it.  My  right 
hand  had  not  forgot  its  cunning  ;  and  I  went 
out  once  more  to  my  poaching.  I  knew 
where  the  gang  met ;  and  I  knew  what  a 
welcome  back  I  should  have, — a  far  warmer 
and  more  hearty  welcome  than  good  men  had 
given  me  when  I  tried  to  enter  their  ranks. 
On  the  road  to  the  meeting-place  I  fell  in 
with  an  old  man, — one  who  had  been  a  com¬ 
panion  to  my  father  in  his  early  days. 

“  What,  lad  !  ”  said  he,  “  art  thou  turning 
back  to  the  old  trade  ?  It ’s  the  better  busi¬ 
ness  now,  that  cotton  has  failed.” 

“  Ay,”  said  I,  “  cotton  is  staiwing  us  out¬ 
right.  A  man  may  bear  a  deal  himself,  but 
he  ’ll  do  aught  bad  and  sinful  to  save  his  wife 
and  child.” 

“  Nay,  lad,”  said  he,  “  poaching  is  not  sinful ; 
it  goes  against  man’s  laws,  but  not  against 
God’s.” 

I  was  too  weak  to  argue  or  talk  much.  I 
had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days.  But  I  mur¬ 
mured,  “  At  any  rate,  I  trusted  to  have  been 
clear  of  it  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  It  led  my 
father  wrong  at  first.  I  have  tried  and  I 
have  striven.  Now  I  give  all  up.  Eight  or 
wrong  shall  be  the  same  to  me.  Some  are 
fore-doomed  ;  and  so  am  I.”  And  as  I  spoke, 
some  notion  of  the  futurity  that  would  sepa¬ 
rate  Nelly,  the  pure  and  holy,  from  me,  the 
reckless  and  desperate  one,  came  over  me 
with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  anguish.  Just 
then  the  bells  of  Bolton-in-Bolland  struck  up 
a  glad  peal,  which  came  over  the  woods,  in 
the  solemn  midnight  air,  like  the  sons  of  the 
morning  shouting  for  joy, — they  seemed  so 
clear  and  jubilant.  It  was  Christmas  Day  ; 
and  I  felt  like  an  outcast  from  the  gladness 
and  the  salvation.  Old  Jonah  spoke  out : 

“  Y on ’s  the  Christmas  bells.  I  say,  Johnny, 
my  lad,  I ’ve  no  notion  of  taking  such  a  spirit¬ 
less  chap  as  thou  into  the  thick  of  it,  with 
thy  rights  and  thy  wrongs.  We  don’t  trouble 
ourselves  with  such  fine  lawyer’s  stuff,  and 
we  bring  down  the  ‘  varmint  ’  ail  the  better. 
Now,  I  ’ll  not  have  thee  in  our  gang,  for  thou 
art  not  up  to  the  fun,  and  thou ’d  hang  fire 
when  the  time  came  to  be  doing.  But  I ’ve  a 
shrewd  guess  that  plaguy  wife  and  child  of 
thine  are  at  the  bottom  of  thy  half-and-half 
joining.  Now,  I  was  thy  father’s  friend  afore 


he  took  to  them  helter-skelter  ways ;  and 
I ’ve  five  shillings  and  a  neck  of  mutton  at  thy 
service.  I  ’ll  not  list  a  fasting  man  ;  but  if 
thou  ’It  come  to  us  with  a  full  stomach,  and 
say,  ‘  I  like  your  life,  my  lads,  and  I  ’ll  make 
one  of  you  with  pleasure,  the  first  shiny 
night,’  why,  we  ’ll  give  you  a  welcome  and  a 
half ;  but,  to-night,  make  no  more  ado  but 
turn  back  with  me  for  the  mutton  and  the 
money.” 

I  was  not  proud ;  nay,  I  was  most  thankful. 
I  took  the  meat,  and  boiled  some  broth  for 
my  poor  Nelly.  She  was  in  a  sleep,  or  a 
faint,  I  know  not  which  ;  but  I  roused  her, 
and  held  her  up  in  bed,  and  fed  her  with  a 
teaspoon,  and  the  light  came  back  to  her 
eyes,  and  the  faint  moonlight  smile  to  her 
lips  ;  and  when  she  had  ended,  she  said  her 
innocent  grace,  and  fell  asleep  with  her  baby 
on  her  breast.  I  sat  over  the  fire,  and  list¬ 
ened  to  the  bells,  as  they  swept  past  my 
cottage  on  the  gusts  of  the  wind.  I  longed 
and  yearned  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
of  which  Nelly  had  told  me.  The  world 
seemed  cruel,  and  hard,  and  strong — too 
strong  for  me  ;  and  I  prayed  to  cling  to  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  and  be  borne  over  the 
rough  places  when  I  fainted  and  bled,  and 
found  no  man  to  pity  or  help  me,  but  poor 
old  Jonah,  the  publican  and  sinner.  All  this 
time  my  own  woes  and  my  own  self  were 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  as  they  are  in  the 
minds  of  most  who  have  been  hardly  used. 
As  I  thought  of  my  wrongs  and  my  suffer¬ 
ings,  my  heart  burned  against  Dick  Jackson  ; 
and  as  the  bells  rose  and  fell,  so  my  hopes 
waxed  and  waned,  that  in  those  mysterious 
days,  of  which  they  were  both  the  remem¬ 
brance  and  the  prophecy,  he  would  be  purged 
from  off  the  earth.  I  took  Nelly’s  Bible,  and 
turned,  not  to  the  gracious  story  of  the 
Saviour’s  birth,  but  to  the  records  of  the 
former  days,  when  the  Jews  took  such  wild 
revenge  upon  all  their  opponents.  I  was  a 
Jew, — a  leader  among  the  people.  Dick 
Jackson  was  as  Pharaoh,  as  the  King  Agag, 
who  walked  delicately,  thinking  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death  was  past, — in  short,  he  was  the 
conquered  enemy,  over  whom  T  gloated,  with 
my  Bible  in  my  hand — that  Bible  which  con¬ 
tained  our  Saviour’s  words  on  the  Cross. 
As  yet,  those  words  seemed  faint  and  mean¬ 
ingless  to  me,  like  a  tract  of  country  seen  in 
the  starlight  haze  ;  while  the  histories  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  grand  and  distinct  in 
the  blood-red  colour  of  sun-set.  By  and  by 
that  night  passed  into  day  ;  and  little  piping 
voices  came  round,  carol -singing.  They 
wakened  Nelly.  I  went  to  her  as  soon  as 
I  heard  her  stirring. 

“Nelly,”  said  I,  “there’s  money  and  food 
in  the  house  ;  I  will  be  off  to  Padiham  seeking 
work,  while  thou  hast  something  to  go  upon.” 

“Not  to-day,”  said  she  ;  “stay  to-day  with 
me.  If  thou  wouldst  only  go  to  church  with 
me  this  once  ’’-—for  you  see  I  had  never  been 
inside  a  church  but  when  we  were  married, 
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and  she  was  often  praying  me  to  go  ;  and 
now  she  looked  at  me,  with  a  sigh  just  creep¬ 
ing  forth  from  her  lips,  as  she  expected  a 
refusal.  But  I  did  not  refuse.  I  had  been 
kept  away  from  church  before  because  I  dared 
not  go  ;  and  now  I  was  desperate  and  dared 
do  anything.  If  I  did  look  like  a  heathen  in 
the  face  of  all  men,  why  I  was  a  heathen  in 
my  heart ;  for  I  was  falling  back  into  all  my 
evil  ways.  I  had  resolved,  if  my  search  of 
work  at  Padiham  should  fail,  I  would  follow 
my  father’s  footsteps,  and  take  with  my  own 
right  hand  and  by  my  strength  of  arm  what 
it  was  denied  me  to  obtain  honestly.  I  had 
resolved  to  leave  Sawley,  where  a  curse 
seemed  to  hang  over  me ;  so  what  did  it 
matter  if  I  went  to  church,  all  unbeknowing 
what  strange  ceremonies  were  there  performed '? 
I  walked  thither  as  a  sinful  man — sinful  in 
my  heart.  Nelly  hung  on  my  arm,  but  even 
she  could  not  get  me  to  speak.  I  went  in  ; 
she  found  my  places,  and  pointed  to  the  words, 
and  looked  up  into  my  eyes  with  hers,  so  full 
of  faith  and  joy.  But  I  saw  nothing  but 
Eichard  Jackson — I  heard  nothing  but  his 
loud  nasal  voice,  making  response,  and  de¬ 
secrating  all  the  holy  words.  He  was  in 
broadcloth  of  the  best — I  in  my  fustian  jacket. 
He  was  prosperous  and  glad — I  was  starving 
and  desperate.  Nelly  grew  pale  as  she  saw 
the  expression  in  my  eyes ;  and  she  prayed 
ever  and  ever  more  fervently  as  the  thought 
of  me  tempted  by  the  Devil  even  at  that  very 
moment  came  more  fully  before  her. 

By  and  by  she  forgot  even  me,  and  laid 
her  soul  bare  before  God,  in  a  long  silent 
weeping  prayer,  before  we  left  the  church. 
Nearly  all  had  gone — and  I  stood  by  her,  un¬ 
willing  to  disturb  her,  unable  to  join  her.  At 
last  she  rose  up,  heavenly  calm.  She  took  my 
arm*,  and  we  went  home  through  the  woods, 
where  all  the  birds  seemed  tame  and  familiar. 
Nelly  said  she  thought  all  living  creatures 
knew  it  was  Christmas  Day,  and  rejoiced, 
and  were  loving  together.  I  believed  it  was 
the  frost  that  had  tamed  them ;  and  I  felt  the 
hatred  that  was  in  me,  and  knew  that  what¬ 
ever  else  was  loving,  I  was  full  of  malice  and 
uncharitableness,  nor  did  I  wish  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  That  afternoon  I  bade  Nelly  and  our 
child  farewell,  and  tramped  to  Padiham.  I 
got  work — how  I  hardly  know  ;  for  stronger 
and  stronger  came  the  force  of  the  temptation 
to  lead  a  wild,  free  life  of  sin  ;  legions  seemed 
whispering  evil  thoughts  to  me,  and  only  my 
gentle,  pleading  Nelly  to  pull  me  back  from 
the  great  gulph.  However,  as  I  said  before, 
I  got  work,  and  set  off  homewards  to  move 
my  wife  and  child  to  that  neighbourhood.  I 
hated  Sawley,  and  yet  I  was  fiercely  in- 
digiumt  to  leave  it ;  with  my  purposes  un¬ 
accomplished.  I  was  still  an  outcast  from  the 
more  respectable,  who  stood  afar  off  from 
such  as  I  ;  and  mine  enemy  lived  and 
flourished  in  their  regard.  Padiham,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  so  far  away,  for  me  to  despair 
— to  relinquish  my  fixed  determination.  It 


was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Pendle 
Hill ;  ten  miles  away,  may  be.  Hate  will 
overleap  a  greater  obstacle. 

I  took  a  cottage  on  the  Fell,  high  up  on 
the  side  of  the  liill.  We  saw  a  long  bleak 
moorland  slope  before  us,  and  then  the  grey 
stone  houses  of  Padiham,  over  which  a  black 
cloud  hung  ;  different  from  the  blue  wood  or 
turf  smoke  about  Sawley.  The  wild  winds 
came  down,  and  whistled  round  our  house 
many  a  day  when  all  was  still  below.  But  I 
was  happy  then.  I  rose  in  men’s  esteem.  I 
had  work  in  plenty.  Our  child  lived  and 
throve.  But  I  forgot  not  our  country  pro¬ 
verb  :  “  Keep  a  stone  in  thy  pocket  for  seven 
years  :  turn  it,  and  keep  it  seven  years  more  ; 
but  have  it  ever  ready  to  cast  at  thine  enemy 
when  the  time  comes.” 

One  day  a  fellow  workman  asked  me  to  go 
to  a  hill-side  preaching.  Now  I  never  cared 
to  go  to  church ;  but  there  was  something 
newer  and  freer  in  the  notion  of  praying  to 
God  right  under  His  great  dome  ;  and  the 
open  air  had  had  a  charm  to  me  ever  since 
my  wild  boyhood.  Besides,  they  said  these 
ranters  had  strange  ways  with  them,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  see  their  way  of 
setting  about  it  ;  and  this  ranter  of  all  others 
had  made  himself  a  name  in  our  parts.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  went ;  it  was  a  fine  summer’s 
evening,  after  work  was  done.  When  we  got 
to  the  place  we  saw  such  a  crowd  as  I  never 
saw  before,  men,  women,  and  children  :  all 
ages  were  gathered  together,  and  sat  on  the 
hill-side.  They  were  care-worn,  diseased, 
sorrowful,  criminal  ;  all  that  was  told  on  their 
faces,  which  were  hard,  and  strongly  marked. 
In  the  midst,  standing  in  a  cart,  was  the 
ranter.  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  said  to  my 
companion,  “  Lord  !  What  a  little  man  to 
make  all  this  pother !  I  could  trip  him  up 
with  one  of  my  fingers ;  ”  and  then  I  sat 
down,  and  looked  about  me  a  bit.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  preacher ;  and  I  turned 
mine  upon  him  too.  He  began  to  speak  ;  it 
was  in  no  fine-drawn  language,  but  in  words 
such  as  we  heard  every  day  of  our  lives,  and 
about  things  we  did  every  day  of  our  lives.  He 
did  not  call  our  short-comings  pride  or  world¬ 
liness,  or  pleasure-seeking,  which  would  have 
given  us  no  clear  notion  of  what  he  meant, 
but  he  just  told  us  outright  what  we  did,  and 
then  he  gave  it  a  name,  and  said  that  it  was 
accursed, — and  that  we  were  lost  if  we  went 
on  so  doing. 

By  this  time  the  tears  and  sweat  were 
running  down  his  face  ;  he  was  wrestling  for 
our  souls.  We  wondered  how  he  knew  our 
innermost  lives  as  he  did,  for  each  one  of  us 
saw  his  sin  set  before  him  in  plain-spoken 
words.  Then  he  cried  out  to  us  to  repent  ; 
and  spoke  first  to  us,  and  then  to  God,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  shocked  many — but  it 
did  not  shock  me.  I  liked  strong  things  ;  and 
I  liked  the  bare  full  truth  :  and  I  felt 
brought  nearer  to  God  in  that  hour — the 
summer  darkness  creeping  over  us,  and  one 
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after  one  the  stars  coming  out  above  us,  like 
the  eyes  of  the  angels  watching  us — than  I 
had  ever  done  in  my  life  before.  When  he  had 
brought  us  to  our  tears  and  sighs,  he  stopped 
his  loud  voice  of  upbraiding,  and  there  was 
a  hush,  only  broken  by  sobs  and  quivering 
moans,  in  which  I  heard  through  the  gloom 
the  voices  of  strong  men  in  anguish  and  sup¬ 
plication,  as  well  as  the  shriller  tones  of 
women.  Suddenly  he  was  heard  again  ;  by 
this  time  we  could  not  see  him  ;  but  his 
voice  was  now  tender  as  the  voice  of  an 
angel,  and  he  told  us  of  Christ  and  implored 
us  to  come  to  Him.  I  never  heard  such  pas¬ 
sionate  entreaty.  He  spoke  as  if  he  saw 
Satan  hovering  near  us  in  the  dark  dense 
night,  and  as  if  our  only  safety  lay  in  a  very 
present  coming  to  the  Cross  ;  I  believe  he  did 
see  Satan  ;  we  know  he  haunts  the  desolate 
old  hills,  awaiting  his  time,  and  now  or  never 
it  was,  with  many  a  soul.  At  length  there 
was  a  sudden  silence  ;  and  by  the  cries  of 
those  nearest  to  the  preacher,  we  heard  that 
he  had  fainted.  We  had  all  crowded  round 
him  as  if  he  were  our  safety  and  our  guide  ; 
and  he  was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  the 
fatigue,  for  we  were  the  fifth  set  of  people 
whom  he  had  addressed  that  day.  I  left  the 
crowd  who  were  leading  him  down,  and  took 
a  lonely  path  myself. 

Here  was  the  earnestness  I  needed.  To 
this  weak  and  weary  fainting  man,  religion 
was  a  life  and  a  passion.  I  look  back  now, 
and  wonder  at  my  blindness  as  to  what  was 
the  root  of  all  my  Nelly’s  patience  and  long- 
sufiering  ;  for  I  thought,  now  I  had  found 
out  what  religion  was,  and  that  hitherto  it 
had  been  all  an  unknown  thing  to  me. 

Henceforward,  my  life  was  changed.  I 
was  zealous  and  fanatical.  Beyond  the  set  to 
whom  I  had  affiliated  myself  I  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  would  have  persecuted  all  who 
differed  from  me,  if  I  had  only  had  the 
power.  I  became  an  ascetic  in  all  bodily  en¬ 
joyments.  And,  strange  and  inexplicable 
mystery,  I  had  some  thoughts  that  by  every 
act  of  self-denial  I  was  attaining  to  my  un¬ 
holy  end,  and  that,  when  I  had  fasted  and 
prayed  long  enough,  God  would  place  my 
vengeance  in  my  hands.  I  have  knelt  by 
Nelly’s  bedside,  and  vowed  to  live  a  self- 
denying  life,  as  regarded  all  outward  things, 
if  so  that  God  would  grant  my  prayer.  I  left 
it  in  His  hands.  I  felt  sure  He  would  trace 
out  the  token  and  the  word  ;  and  Nelly 
would  listen  to  my  passionate  words,  and  lie 
awake  sorrowful  and  heart -sore  through  the 
night ;  and  I  would  get  up  and  make  her 
tea,  and  re-arrange  her  pillows,  with  a  strange 
and  wilful  blindness  that  my  bitter  words 
and  blasphemous  prayers  had  cost  her  miser¬ 
able  sleepless  nights.  My  Nelly  was  suffering 
yet  from  that  blow.  How  or  where  the 
stone  had  hurt  her  I  never  understood  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  that  one  moment’s  action, 
her  limbs  became  numb  and  dead,  and,  by 
slow  degrees,  she  took  to  her  bed,  from 


whence  she  was  never  carried  alive.  There 
she  lay,  propped  up  by  pillows,  her  meek 
face  ever  bright,  and  smiling  forth  a  greeting  ; 
her  white  pale  hands  ever  busy  with  soiiie 
kind  of  work  ;  and  our  little  Grace  was  as 
the  power  of  motion  to  her.  Fierce  as  I  was 
away  from  her,  I  never  could  speak  to  her 
but  in  my  gentlest  tones.  She  seemed  to  me 
as  if  she  had  never  wrestled  for  salvation  as 
I  had  ;  and  when  away  from  her,  I  resolved, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  that  I  would  rouse  her 
up  to  her  state  of  danger  when  I  returned 
home  that  evening — even  if  strong  reproach 
were  required  I  would  rouse  her  up  to  her 
soul’s  need.  But  I  came  in  and  heard  her 
voice  singing  softly  some  holy  word  of 
patience,  some  psalm  which,  may-be,  had 
comforted  the  martyrs,  and  when  I  saw  her 
face,  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  full  of  patience 
and  happy  faith,  I  put  off  my  awakening 
speeches  till  another  time. 

One  night,  long  ago,  when  I  was  yet  young 
and  strong,  although  my  years  were  past 
forty,  I  sat  alone  in  my  houseplace.  Nell}^ 
was  always  in  bed,  as  I  have  told  you,  and 
Grace  lay  in  a  cot  by  her  side.  I  believed 
them  to  be  both  asleep  ;  though  how  they 
could  sleep  I  could  not  conceive,  so  wild  and 
terrible  was  the  night.  The  wind  came 
sweeping  down  from  the  hill-top  in  great 
beats,  like  the  pulses  of  Heaven  ;  and,  during 
the  pauses,  while  I  listened  for  the  coming 
roar,  I  felt  the  earth  shiver  beneath  me.  The 
rain  beat  against  windows  and  doors,  and 
sobbed  for  entrance.  I  thought  the  Prince 
of  the  Air  was  abroad  ;  and  I  heard,  or 
fancied  I  heard,  shrieks  come  on  the  blast, 
like  the  cries  of  sinful  souls  given  over  to  his 
power. 

The  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  got 
up  and  saw  to  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  for 
though  I  cared  not  for  mortal  man,  I  did 
care  for  what  I  believed  was  surrounding  the 
house,  in  evil  might  and  power.  But  the 
door  shook  as  though  it,  too,  were  in  deadly 
terror,  and  I  thought  the  fastenings  would 
give  way.  I  stood  facing  the  entrance, 
lashing  my  heart  up  to  defy  the  spiritual 
enemy  that  I  looked  to  see,  every  instant,  in 
bodily  presence  ;  and  the  door  did  burst  open  ; 
and  before  me  stood — what  was  it  ?  man  or 
demon  ?  a  grey-haired  man,  with  poor  worn 
clothes  all  wringing  wet,  and  he  himself 
battered  and  piteous  to  look  upon,  from  the 
storm  he  had  passed  through. 

“  Let  me  in  !  ”  he  said.  *•  me  shelter.  I 
am  poor,  or  I  would  reward  you.  And  I  am 
friendless  too,”  he  said,  looking  up  in  my  face, 
like  one  seeking  what  he  cannot  find.  In  that 
look,  strangely  changed,  I  knew  that  God 
had  heard  me  for  it  was  the  old  cowardly 
look  of  my  life’s  enemy.  Had  he  been  a 
stranger  I  might  not  have  welcomed  him,  but 
as  he  was  mine  enemy,  I  gave  him  welcome  in 
a  lordly  dish.  I  sat  opposite  to  him.  “  Whence 
do  you  come  ?  ”  said  I.  “  It  is  a  strange  night 
to  be  out  on  the  fells.” 
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He  looked  up  at  me  sharp  ;  but  in  general 
he  held  his  head  down  like  a  beast  or  hound. 

“You  won’t  betray  me.  I’ll  not  trouble 
you  long.  As  soon  as  the  storm  abates  I  ’ll 
go.” 

“  Friend !  ”  said  I,  “  what  have  I  to  betray  1  ” 
and  I  trembled  lest  he  should  keep  himself 
out  of  my  power  and  not  tell  me.  “  You  come 
for  shelter,  and  I  give  you  of  my  best.  Why 
do  you  suspect  me  1  ” 

“Because,”  said  he  in  his  abject  bitterness, 
“  all  the  world  is  against  me.  I  never  met 
with  goodness  or  kindness ;  and  now  I  am 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  I  ’ll  tell  you — I ’m 
a  convict  returned  before  my  time.  I  was  a 
Sawley  man,”  (as  if  I,  of  all  men,  did  not 
know  it!  )  “and  I  went  back  like  a  fool  to  the 
old  place.  They ’ve  hunted  me  out  where  T 
would  fain  have  lived  rightly  and  quietly,  and 
they  ’ll  send  me  back  to  that  hell  upon  earth 
if  they  catch  me.  I  did  not  know  it  would 
be  such  a  night.  Only  let  me  rest  and  get 
warm  once  more,  and  I  ’ll  go  away.  Good 
kind  man  !  have  pity  upon  me.”  I  smiled  all 
his  doubts  away ;  I  promised  him  a  bed  on 
the  floor,  and  I  thought  of  Jael  and  Sisera. 
My  heart  leaped  up  like  a  war-horse  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  said,  Ha,  ha,  the 
Lord  hath  heard  my  prayer  and  supplication  ; 
I  shall  have  vengeance  at  last !  ” 

He  did  not  dream  who  I  was.  He  was 
changed  ;  so  that  I,  who  had  learned  his 
features  with  all  the  diligence  of  hatred,  did 
not  at  first  recognise  him  ;  and  he  thought 
not  of  me,  only  of  his  own  woe  and  affright. 
He  looked  into  the  fire  with  the  dreamy  gaze 
of  one  whose  strength  of  character,  if  he  had 
any,  is  beaten  out  of  him,  and  cannot  return 
at  any  emergency  whatsoever.  He  sighed 
and  pitied  himself,  yet  could  not  decide  on 
what  to  do.  I  went  softly  about  my  business, 
which  was  to  make  him  up  a  bed  on  the 
floor ;  and,  when  he  was  lulled  to  sleep  jind 
security,  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Padiham,  and  summon  the  constable,  into 
whose  hands  I  would  give  him  up  to  be 
taken  back  to  his  “  hell  upon  earth.”  I 
went  into  Nelly’s  room.  She  was  awake, 

1  and  anxious.  I  saw  she  had  been  listening  to 
j  the  voices. 

i  “Who  is  there  ?”  said  she.  “John,  tell  me 

— it  sounded  like  a  voice  I  knew.  For  God’s 
sake,  speak.” 

I  smiled  a  quiet  smile.  “  It  is  a  poor  man 
who  has  lost  his  way.  Go  to  sleep,  my  dear — 
1  shall  malce  him  up  on  the  floor.  I  may  not 
come  for  some  time.  Go  to  sleep  and  I 

kissed  her.  I  thought  she  was  soothed,  but 
not  fully  satisfied.  However,  I  hastened 
away  before  there  was  any  further  time  for 
questioning.  I  made  up  the  bed ;  and 
Itichard  Jackson,  tired  out,  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep.  My  contempt  for  him  almost  equalled 
my  hate.  If  I  were  avoiding  return  to  a 
place  which  I  thought  to  be  a  hell  upon  earth, 
think  you  I  would  have  taken  a  ouiet  sleep 

under  any  man’s  roof,  till  somehow  or  another 

i 

i 

I  was  secure  ?  Now  comes  this  man,  and, 
with  incontinence  of  tongue,  blabs  out  the 
very  thing  he  most  should  conceal,  and  then 
lies  down  to  a  good,  quiet,  snoring  sleep.  I 
looked  again.  His  face  was  old,  and  worn, 
and  miserable.  So  should  mine  enemy  look. 
And  yet  it  was  sad  to  gaze  upon  him,  poor 
hunted  creature  ! 

I  would  gaze  no  more,  lest  I  grew  weak 
and  pitiful.  Thus  I  took  my  hat,  and  softly 
opened  the  door.  The  wind  blew  in,  but  did 
not  disturb  him,  he  was  so  utterly  weary.  I 
Avas  out  in  the  open  air  of  night.  The  storm 
was  ceasing,  and  instead  of  the  black  sky  of 
doom,  that  I  had  seen  when  I  last  looked 
forth,  the  moon  was  come  out,  wan  and  pale, 
as  if  wearied  with  the  fight  in  the  heavens ; 
and  her  white  light  fell  ghostly  and  calm  on 
many  a  weU-known  object.  Now  and  then, 
a  dark  torn  cloud  was  blown  across  her  home 
in  the  sky,  but  they  grew  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  at  last  she  shone  out  steady  and  clear. 

I  could  see  Padiham  down  before  me.  I  heard 
the  noise  of  the  water-courses  down  the  hill¬ 
side.  My  mind  was  full  of  one  thought,  and 
strained  upon  that  one  thought,  and  yet  my 
senses  were  most  acute  and  observant.  When 

I  came  to  the  brook,  it  was  swollen  to  a  rapid 
tossing  river  ;  ‘and  the  little  bridge,  with  its 
hand-rail,  was  utterly  swept  away.  It  was 
like  the  bridge  at  Sawley,  where  I  had  first 
seen  Nelly  ;  and  I  remembered  that  day  even 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  vexation  at  having 
to  go  round.  I  turned  away  from  the  brook, 
and  there  stood  a  little  figure  facing  me.  No 
spirit  from  the  dead  could  liave  affrighted  me 
as  it  did  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  Grace,  whom  I 
had  left  in  bed  by  her  mother’s  side. 

She  came  to  me,  and  took  my  hand.  Her 
bare  feet  glittered  white  in  the  moonshine  ; 
and  sprinkled  the  light  upwards,  as  they 
plashed  through  the  pool. 

“  Father,”  said  she,  “  Mother  bade  me  say 
this.”  Then  pausing  to  gather  breath  and 
memory,  she  repeated  these  words,  like  a 
lesson  of  which  she  feared  to  forget  a  syl¬ 
lable. 

“  Mother  says,  ‘  There  is  a  God  in  Heaven  ; 
and  in  His  house  are  many  mansions.  If  you 
hope  to  meet  her  there,  you  will  come  back 
and  speak  to  her  ;  if  you  are  to  be  sepa¬ 
rate  for  ever  and  ever,  you  will  go  on ; 
and  may  God  have  mercy  on  her,  and 
on  you  !  ’  Father,  I  have  said  it  right — 
every  word.”  ^ 

I  Avas  silent.  At  last  I  said — 

“  What  made  Mother  say  this  ?  How 
came  she  to  send  you  out  1  ” 

“  I  was  asleep.  Father,  and  I  heard  her  ciy. 

I  wakened  up,  and  I  think  you  had  but  just 
left  the  house,  and  that  she  was  calling  for 
you.  Then  she  prayed,  Avith  the  tears  rolling 
doAvn  her  cheeks,  and  kept  saying — Oh,  that 

I  could  walk  ! — Oh,  that  for  one  hour  I  could 
run  and  AA^alk  I  ’  So  I  said,  ‘  Mother,  I  can 
lain  and  Avalk.  Where  must  I  go  V  And 
she  clutched  at  my  arm  ;  and  bade  God  bless 
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me  ;  and  told  me  not  to  fear,  for  that  He 
would  compass  me  about  ;  and  taught  me  my 
message  :  and  now,  Father,  dear  Father,  you 
will  meet  mother  in  Heaven,  won’t  you — and 
not  be  separate  for  ever  and  ever  ?  ”  She 
clung  to  my  knees,  and  pleaded  once  more  in 
her  mother’s  words.  I  took  her  up  in  my 
arms,  and  turned  homewards. 

“  Is  yon  man  there,  on  the  kitchen  floor  1  ” 
asked  I. 

Yes  !  ”  she  answered.  At  any  rate,  my 
vengeance  was  not  out  of  my  power  yet. 

When  we  got  home  I  passed  him,  dead 
asleep  ! 

In  our  room,  to  which  my  child  guided  me, 
was  Nelly.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  a  most  un¬ 
usual  attitude  for  her,  and  one  of  which  I 
thought  she  had  been  incapable  of  attaining 
to  without  help.  She  had  her  hands  clasped, 
and  her  face  rapt,  as  if  in  prayer  ;  and  when 
she  saw  me,  she  lay  back  with  a  sweet  in- 
eftable  smile.  She  could  not  speak  at  first ; 
but  when  I  came  near,  she  took  my  hand,  and 
kissed  it,  and  then  she  called  Grace  to  her, 
and  made-  her  take  off  her  cloak  and  her  wet 
things,  and,  dressed  in  her  short  scanty  night¬ 
gown,  she  slipped  in  to  her  mother’s  warm 
side,  and  all  this  time  my  Nelly  never  told 
me  why  she  summoned  me  ;  it  seemed  enough 
that  she  should  hold  my  hand,  and  feel  that  I 
was  there.  I  believed  she  had  read  my 
heart  ;  and  yet  I  durst  not  speak  to  ask  her. 
At  last  she  looked  up.  “  My  husband,”  said 
she,  “  God  has  saved  you  and  me  from  a  great 
sorrow  this  night.”  I  would  not  understand, 
and  I  felt  her  look  die  away  into  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“  That  poor  wanderer  in  the  house-place  is 
Richard  Jackson,  is  it  not  %  ” 

I  made  no  answer.  Her  face  grew  white 
and  wan. 

Oh,”  said  she,  “  this  is  hard  to  bear. 
Speak  what  is  in  your  mind,  I  beg  of  you.  I 
will  not  thwart  you  harshly  ;  dearest  John, 
only  speak  to  me.” 

“  Why  need  I  speak  ?  You  seem  to  know 
all.” 

“  I  do  know  that  his  is  a  voice  I  can  never 
forget  ;  and  I  do  know  the  awful  prayers  you 
have  prayed  ;  and  I  know  how  I  have  lain 
awake,  to  pray  that  your  words  might  never 
be  heard  ;  and  I  am  a  powerless  cripple.  I 
put  my  cause  in  God’s  hands.  You  shall  not 
do  the  man  any  harm.  What  you  have  it 
in  your  thoughts  to  do  I  cannot  tell.  But  I 
know  that^  you  can  not  do  it.  My  eyes  are 
dim  with  a  strange  mist,  but  some  voice  tells 
me  that  you  will  forgive  even  Richard  Jack- 
son.  Dear  husband — dearest  John,  it  is  so 
dark,  I  cannot  see  you ;  but  speak  once 
to  me.” 

I  moved  the  candle — but  when  I  saw  her 
face,  I  saw  what  was  drawing  the  mist  over 
those  loving  eyes — how  strange  and  woeful 
that  she  could  die  !  Her  little  girl  lying  by 
her  side  looked  in  my  face,  and  then  at 
her ;  and  the  wild  knowledge  of  death  shot 


through  her  young  heart,  and  she  screamed 
aloud. 

Nelly  opened  her  eyes  once  more.  They 
fell  upon  the  gaunt,  sorrow-wom  man  who 
was  the  cause  of  all.  He  roused  him  from 
his  sleep,  at  that  child’s  piercing  cry,  and 
stood  at  the  door-way  looking  m.  He  knew 
Nelly,  and  understood  where  the  storm  had 
driven  him  to  shelter.  He  came  towards  her : — 

“  Oh,  woman — dying  woman — you  have 
haunted  me  in  the  loneliness  of  the  Bush  far 
away — you  have  been  in  my  dreams  for  ever 
— the  hunting  of  men  has  not  been  so  terrible 
as  the  hunting  of  your  Spirit, — that  stone — 
that  stone  !  ” — he  fell  down  by  her  bedside  in 
an  agony — above  which  her  saint-like  face 
looked  on  us  all,  for  the  last  time,  glorious 
with  the  coming  light  of  heaven.  She  spoke 
once  again  : — 

“It  was  a  moment  of  passion — I  never 
bore  you  malice  for  it.  I  forgive  you — and  so 
does  John,  I  trust.” 

Could  I  keep  my  purpose  there  ?  It  faded 
into  nothing.  But  above  my  choking  tears, 
I  strove  to  speak  clear  and  distinct,  for  her 
dying  ear  to  hear,  and  her  sinking  heart  to  be 
gladdened. 

“  I  forgive  you,  Richard ;  I  will  befriend 
you  in  your  trouble.” 

She  could  not  see  ;  but  instead  of  the  dim 
shadow  of  death  stealing  over  her  face,  a 
quiet  light  came  over  it,  which  we  knew  was 
the  look  of  a  soul  at  rest. 

That  night  I  listened  to  his  tale  for  her 
sake  ;  and  I  learnt  that  it  is  better  to  be 
sinned  against  than  to  sin.  In  the  storm  of 
the  night  mine  enemy  came  to  me  ;  in  the 
calm  of  the  grey  morning  I  let  him  forth,  and 
bade  him  “  God  speed.”  And  a  woe  had 
come  upon  me,  but  the  burning  burden  of  a 
sinful,  angry  heart  was  taken  off.  I  am  old 
now,  and  my  daughter  is  married.  I  try  to 
go  about  preaching  and  teaching  in  my  rough, 
rude  way ;  and  what  I  teach  is  how  Christ 
lived  and  died,  and  what  was  Nelly’s  faith  of 
love. 


THE  CHORDS  OF  LOYE. 

The  heart’s  best  treasures  lie  in  secret  mines, 

As  precious  gems  of  earth  are  buried  deepest ; 

The  basest  metal  on  the  surface  shines, 

And  quick-moved  feelings  are  least  worth  and 
cheapest. 

The  chords  of  love  cannot  be  swept  by  all  ; 

Some  strike  them  rudely,  and  the  sound  is 
hollow  ; 

Whilst,  if  a  gentler  touch  upon  them  fall. 

The  sweetest  music  will  Ss  surely  follow. 

A  low-breathed  whisper  may  ignite  the  spark 
That  lies  concealed  in  the  bosom’s  keeping. 

And  kindle  brightness  where  all  once  was  dark. 
Wakening  affection  which  before  was  sleeping. 

How  sweet  to  know  that  when  our  bodies  die, 
And  with  the  damp  cold  earth  are  slowly  blending. 

Embalm’d  in  Memory’s  sacred  depths  they  lie. 
Cherish’d  by  Love  unspeakable,  unending. 
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And  when  in  brighter  worlds  we  meet  again, 

And  welcome  those  we  lost  at  Heaven’s  wide 
portal, 

The  dearest  ties  of  life  shall  still  remain ; 

Hearts  shall  be  ours  which  we  had  shared  when 
mortal. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  GOBLIN. 


There  is  a  bye-street,  called  the  Pallant,  in 
an  old  cathedral  city — a  narrow  carriage-way, 
which  leads  to  half-a-dozen  antique  mansions. 
A  great  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  began 
to  shave,  the  presence  of  a  very  fascinating 
girl  induced  me  to  make  frequent  calls  upon 
an  old  friend  of  our  family  who  lived  in  one 
of  the  oldest  of  these  houses,  a  plain,  large 
building  of  red  brick.  The  father,  and  the 
grandfather,  and  a  series  of  great  great  great 
and  other  grandfathers  of  the  then  occupant. 
Sir  Francis  Holyoke,  had  lived  and  died 
beneath  its  roof.  So  much  I  knew ;  and  I 
had  inkling  of  a  legend  in  connexion  with  the 
place,  a  very  horrible  affair.  How  and  when 
I  heard  the  story  fully  told,  I  have  good 
reason  to  remember. 

We  were  in  the  great  dark  wainscoted 
parlour  one  December  evening ;  papa  was 
out.  I  sat  with  Margaret  by  the  fireside,  and 
saw  in  the  embers  visions  of  what  might  come 
to  pass,  but  never  did.  Ellen  was  playing  at 
her  harpsichord  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room, 
singing  a .  quaint  and  cheerful  duet  out  of 
Gretry’s  Coeur  de  Lion  with  my  old  school¬ 
fellow,  Paul  Owen,  a  sentimental  youth,  who 
became  afterwards  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and 
broke  his  neck  at  a  great  steeple-chase.  “  The 
God  of  Love  a  bandeau  wears,”  those  two 
were  singing.  Truly,  they  had  their  own 
eyes  filleted.  The  fire-light  glow,  when  it 
occasionally  flickered  on  the  cheek  over  which 
Paul  was  bending,  could  not  raise  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  young  health  upon  its  shining  white¬ 
ness.  That  beautiful  white  hand  was  fallen 
into  dust  before  Paul  Owen  had  half  earned 
the  wedding-ring  that  should  encircle  it. 

“  Thanks  to  you,  sister — ^thanks,  too,  to 
Gretry  for  a  pleasant  ditty.  Now,  don’t  let 
us  have  candles.  Shall  we  have  ghost 
stories  ?  ” 

What !  in  a  haunted  house  ?  ” 

“  The  very  thing,”  cried  Paul ;  “  let  us 
have  all  the  story  of  the  Ghost  of  Holyoke. 
I  never  heard  it  properly.” 

Ellen  was  busy  at  her  harpsichord  again, 
with  fragments  from  a  Stabat  Mater.  Not 
Rossini’s  luscious  lamentation,  but  the  deep 
pathos  of  that  Italian,  who  in  days  past 
“  moerebat  et  dolebat,”  who  moved  the  people 
with  his  masterpiece,  and  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  a  rival  at  the  cathedral  door. 

“  Why,  Ellen,  you  look  as  if  you  feared  the 
ghosts.” 

“  No,  no,”  she  said  ;  we  know  it  is  an  idle 
tale.  Go  to  the  fire,  Paul,  and  I  will  keep 
you  solemn  with  the  harpsichord,  in  order  that 
you  may  not  laugh  while  Margaret  istellingit.” 


“  Well,  then,”  began  Margaret,  “  of  course 
this  story  is  all  nonsense.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  said  I. 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  said  Paul. 

Ellen  continued  playing. 

“  I  mean,”  said  Margaret,  “  that  really  and 
truly  no  part  of  it  can  possibly  be  anything 
but  fiction.  Papa,  you  know,  is  a  great 
genealogist,  and  he  says  that  our  an¬ 
cestor,  Godfrey  of  Holyoke,  died  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had  two  sons,  but  never  had  a 
daughter.  Some  old  nurse  made  the  tale 
that  he  died  here,  in  the  house,  and  had  a 
daughter  Ellen.  This  daughter  Ellen,  says 
the  tale,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a  young 
knight  who  won  her  good-will,  but  could  not 
get  her  father’s.  That  Ellen — very  much, 
unlike  our  gentle,  timid  sister  in  the  corner 
there — was  proud  and  wilful.  She  and  her 
father  quarrelled.  His  health  failed,  because, 
the  story  hints  mysteriously,  she  put  a  slow 
and  subtle  poison  into  his  after-supper  cup 
night  after  night.  One  evenmg  they  quarrelled 
violently,  and  the  next  morning  Sir  Godfrey 
was  gone.  His  daughter  said  that  he  had  left 
the  house  in  anger  with  her.  The  tale,  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  horrible,  says  that  she  poisoned 
him  outright,  and  with  her  own  hands  buried 
him  in  an  old  cellar  under  this  room.  That 
cellar-door  is  fastened  with  a  padlock,  to 
which  there  is  no  key  remaining.  Not  being 
wanted,  it  has  not  been  opened  probably  for 
scores  of  years.” 

“  Well!” 

“  Well — in  a  year  or  two  the  daughter  mar¬ 
ried,  and  in  time  had  children  scampering 
about  this  house.  But  her  health  failed.  The 
children  fell  ill,  and,  excepting  one  or  two,  all 
died.  One  night - ” 

“Yes.”  ^ 

“  One  night  she  lay  awake  through  care  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  figure  like 
her  father  came  into  the  room,  holding  a  cup 
like  that  from  which  he  used  to  drink  after 
his  supper.  It  moved  inaudibly  to  where  she 
lay,  placed  the  cup  to  her  lips  ;  a  chill  came 
over  her.  The  figure  passed  away,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  she  heard  the  shutting  of  the 
cellar-door.  After  that  she  was  often  kept 
awake  by  dread,  and  often  saw  that  she  was 
visited.  She  heard  the  cellar-door  creak  on 
its  hinge,  and  knew  it  was  her  father  coming. 
Once  she  watched  all  night  by  the  sick  bed  of 
her  eldest  child  ;  the  goblin  came,  and  put  the 
cup  to  her  child’s  lips ;  she  knew  then  tiiat 
her  children  who  were  dead,  and  she  herself 
who  was  dying,  and  that  child  of  hers,  had 
tasted  of  her  father’s  poison.  She  died  young. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  the  legend  says, 
Sir  Godfrey  walks  at  night,  and  puts  his  fatal 
goblet  to  the  lips  of  his  descendants,  of  the 
children  and  children’s  children  of  his  cruel 
child.  It  is  quite  true  that  sickliness  and 
death  occur  more  frequently  among  those  who 
inhabit  this  house  than  is  to  be  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  So  story-tellers  have  accounted 
for  it,  as  you  see.  But  it  is  certain  that 
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Sir  Godfrey  fell  in  Palestine,  and  had  no 
daughter.” 

Ellen  continued  playing  with*  her  face 
bowed  down  over  the  harpsichord.  Margaret, 
a  healthy  cheerful  girl,  had  lived  generally 
with  an  old  aunt  in  the  South  of  England. 
But  the  two  girls  were  mourning.  In  the 
flower  of  her  years  their  mother  had  departed 
from  them,  after  long  lingering  in  broken 
health.  The  bandeau  seemed  to  have  been 
unrolled  from  poor  Paul’s  eyes,  for,  after  a 
long  pause,  which  had  been  filled  by  Ellen’s 
music,  he  said, 

“  Ellen,  did  you  ever  see  Sir  Godfrey  ?  ” 

She  left  her  harpsichord  and  came  to  him, 
and  leaning  down  over  his  shoulder,  kissed  him. 

Was  she  thinking  of  the  sorrow  that  would 
come  upon  him  soon  ? 

The  sudden  closing  of  a  heavy  door  startled 
us  all.  But  a  loud  jovial  voice  restored  our 
spirits.  Sir  Francis  had  come  in  from  his 
afternoon  walk  and  gossip,  and  was  clamouring 
for  tea. 

“  Why,  boys  and  girls,  all  in  the  dark  ! 
What  mischief  are  you  after  %  ” 

“Laughing  at  the  Holyoke  Ghost,  papa,” 
said  Margaret.” 

“  Laughing,  indeed  ;  you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  drinking  with  him.  Silly  tale  !  silly 
tale !  Look  at  me,  I ’m  hale  and  hearty. 
Why  don’t  Sir  Godfrey  tackle  me  ]  I ’d  like  a 
draught  out  of  his  flagon.” 

A  door  below  us  creaked  upon  its  hinges. 
Ellen  shrank  back  visibly  alarmed. 

“You  silly  butterfly,”  Sir  Francis  cried, 
“  it ’s  Thomas  coming  up  out  of  the  kitchen 
with  the  candles  you  left  me  to  order.  Tea, 
girls.  Tea  !  ” 

Sir  Francis,  a  stout,  warm-faced,  and  .warm¬ 
hearted  gentleman,  kept  us  amused  through 
the  remainder  of  that  evening.  My  business 
the  next  day  called  me  to  London,  from 
whence  I  sailed  in  a  few  days  for  Valparaiso. 
While  abroad,  I  heard  of  Ellen’s  death.  On 
my  return  to  England,  I  went  immediately  to 
the  old  cathedral  city,  where  I  had  many 
friends.  There  I  was  shocked  to  hear  that 
Sir  Francis  himself  had  died  of  apoplexy,  and 
that  Margaret,  the  sole  heir  and  survivor,  had 
gone  back,  with  her  health  imured,  to  live 
with  her  aunt  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
dear  old  house,  ghost  and  all,  had  been  To 
Let,  and  had  been  taken  by  a  schoolmistress. 
It  was  now  “Holyoke  House  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies.” 

The  school  had  succeeded  through  the 
talent  of  its  mistress  ;  but  although  she  was 
not  a  lady  of  the  stocks  and  backboard  school, 
the  sickliness  among  her  pupils  had  been  very 
noticeable.  Scarlet  fever,  too,  had  got  among 
them,  of  which  three  had  died.  The  school 
had  become  in  consequence  almost  deserted, 
and  the  lady  who  had  occupied  the  house  was 
on  the  point  of  quitting.  Surely,  I  thought, 
if  this  be  Sir  Godfrey’s  work,  he  is  as  relent¬ 
less  an  old  goblin  as  can  be  imagined. 

For  private  reasons  of  my  own,  I  travelled 


south.  Margaret  bloomed  again  ;  as  for  her 
aunt,  she  was  a  peony  in  fullest  flower.  She 
had  a  breezy  house  by  the  sea-side,  abomi¬ 
nated  dirt  and  spiders,  and,  before  we  had 
been  five  minutes  together,  abused  me  for 
having  lavender-water  upon  my  handkerchief. 
She  hated  smells,  it  seemed  ;  she  carried  her 
antipathy  so  far  as  to  throw  a  bouquet  out  of 
the  window  which  I  had  been  putting  together 
with  great  patience  and  pains  for  Margaret. 

We  talked  of  the  old  house  at - 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Peggy,”  she  said, 

“  if  ever  you  marry,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  you  ’re 
the  heir  of  the  Holyokes,  and  in  tlie  old  house 
you  shall  live.  As  soon  as  Miss  Williams  has 
quitted,  I  ’ll  put  on  my  bonnet  and  run  across 
with  you  into  the  north.” 

And  so  she  did.  We  stalked  together  into 
the  desolate  old  house.  It  echoed  our  tread 
dismally. 

“  Peggy,”  said  Aunt  Anne  with  her  eyes 
quite  fixed,  “  Peggy,  I  smell  a  smell.  Let ’s 
go  down  stairs.”  We  went  into  the  kitchen. 

“ Peggy,”  the  old  lady  said,  “it ’s  very  bad. 

I  think  it’s  Sir  Godfrey.” 

“O  aunt  !  ”  said  Margaret,  laughing;  “he 
died  in  Palestine,  and  is  dust  long  aoro.” 

7  O  O 

“  I ’m  sure  it ’s  Sir  Godfrey,”  said  Aunt 
Anne. — “You  fellow,”  to  me,  “just  take  the 
bar  belonging  to  that  wfindow-shutter,  and 
come  along  with  me.  Peggy,  show  us  Sir 
Godfrey’s  cellar.” 

Margaret  changed  colour.  “What,”  said 
the  old  lady,  “flinch  at  a  ghost  you  don’t 
believe  in  !  I’m  not  afraid,  see  ;  yet  I ’m  sure 
Sir  Godfrey ’s  in  the  cellar.  Come  along.” 

We  came  and  stood  before  the  mysterious  j 
door  with  its  enormous  padlock.  “  I  smell  I 
the  ghost  distinctly,”  said  Aunt  Anne. 

Margaret  didn’t  know  ghosts  had  a  smell. 

“  Break  the  door  open,  you  chap.”  I 
battered  with  the  bar,  the  oaken  planks  were 
rotten  and  soon  fell  apart — some  fell  into  the 
cellar  with  a  plash.  There  was  a  foul  smell. 

A  dark  cellar  had  a  very  little  daylight  let 
into  it, — we  could  just  see  the  floor  covered 
with  filth,  in  which  some  of  the  planks  had 
sunk  and  disappeared. 

“  There,”  said  the  old  lady,  “  there ’s  the 
stuff  your  ghost  had  in  his  cup.  There ’s 
your  Sir  Godfrey  who  poisons  sleepers,  and 
cuts  off  your  children  and  your  girls.  Bali  ! 
We’ll  set  to  work,  Peggy;  it’s  clear  your 
ancestors  knew  or  cared  nothing  about 
drainage.  We  ’ll  have  the  house  drained 
])roperly,  and  that  will  be  the  death  of  the 
Goblin.” 

So  it  was,  as  our  six  children  can  testify. 
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THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  THE 
OLD  YEAR 

This  venerable  gentleman,  christened  (in 
the  Church  of  England)  by  the  names  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty,  who  had 
attained  the  great  age  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  (days),  breathed  his  last,  at  mid¬ 
night,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  in  the 
presence  of  his  confidential  business-agents, 
the  Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers,  and  the  Head 
Registrar  of  Births.  The  melancholy  event 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  deceased,  on 
the  confines  of  Time  ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  his  ashes  will  rest  in  the  family  vault, 
situated  within  the  quiet  precincts  of  Chro¬ 
nology. 

For  some  weeks,  it  had  been  manifest  that 
the  venerable  gentleman  was  rapidly  sinking. 
He  was  well  aware  of  his  approaching  end, 
and  often  predicted  that  he  would  expire  at 
twelve  at  night,  as  the  whole  of  his  ancestors 
had  done.  The  result  proved  him  to  be 
correct,  for  he  kept  his  time  to  the  moment. 

He  had  always  evinced  a  talkative  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  latterly  became  extremely  garrulous. 
Occasionally,  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  he  exclaimed,  “No  Popery !  ” 
with  some  symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  was  in  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  faculties,  and  very  sensible. 

On  the  night  of  his  death,  being  then  per¬ 
fectly  collected,  he  delivered  himself  in  the 
following  terms,  to  his  friends  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers  and 
the  Head  Registrar  of  Births  : 

“We  have  done,  my  friends,  a  good  deal  of 
business  together,  and  you  are  now  about  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  my  successor.  May 
you  give  every  satisfaction  to  him  and  his  ! 
i  “I  have  been,”  said  the  good  old  gentle- 
j  man,  penitently,  “a  Year  of  Ruin.  I  have 
1 1  blighted  all  the  farmers,  destroyed  the  land, 

I  given  the  final  blow  to  the  Agricultural 
'  Interest,  and  smashed  the  Country.  It  is 
'  true,  I  have  been  a  Year  of  Commercial  Pros- 
'  perity,  and  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of 
i  my  English  Funds,  which  have  never  been 
I  lower  than  ninety-four,  or  higher  than  ninety- 
i  seven  and  three-quarters.  But  j^ou  will 
j  I  pardon  the  inconsistencies  of  a  weak  old  man. 

“I  had  fondly  hoped,”  he  pursued,  with 
much  feeling,  addressing  the  Chief  of  the 
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Grave  Diggers,  “  that,  before  my  decease,  you 
would  have  finally  adjusted  the  turf  over 
the  ashes  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers ;  the  most  feeble  and 
incompetent  Body  that  ever  did  outrage  to 
the  common  sense  of  any  community,  or  was 
ever  beheld  by  any  member  of  my  family. 
But,  as  this  was  not  to  be,  I  charge  you,  do 
your  duty  by  them  in  the  days  of  my  suc¬ 
cessor  !  ” 

The  Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  observe  this  request.  The 
Abortion  of  Incapables  referred  to,  had  (he 
said)  done  much  for  him,  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  his  business,  endangered  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
but,  regardless  of  all  personal  obligations,  he 
thereby  undertook  to  lay  them  low.  Deeper 
than  they  were  already  buried  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  public,  (this  he  swore  upon  his 
spade)  he  would  shovel  the  earth  over  their 
preposterous  heads  ! 

The  venerable  gentleman,  whose  mind 
appeared  to  be  relieved  of  an  enormous  load, 
by  this  promise,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
tranquilly  returned,  “  Thank  you  !  Bless 
you  !  ” 

“  I  have  been,”  he  said,  resuming  his  last 
discourse,  after  a  short  interval  of  silent  satis¬ 
faction,  “doomed  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of 
many  valuable  and  dear  lives,  in  steamboats, 
because  of  the  want  of  the  commonest  and 
easiest  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  those 
legal  murders.  In  the  days  of  my  great 
grandfather,  there  yet  existed  an  invention 
called  Paddle-box  Boats.  Can  either  of  you 
gild  the  few  remaining  sands  fast  running 
through  my  glass,  with  the  hope  that  my 
great  grandson  may  see  its  adoption  mad^ 
compulsory  on  the  owners  of  passenger 
steam- ships  %  ” 

After  a  despondent  pause,  the  Head  Re¬ 
gistrar  of  Births  gently  observed  that,  in 
England,  the  recognition  of  any  such  in¬ 
vention  by  the  legislature — particularly  if 
simple,  and  of  proved  necessity — could 
scarcely  be  expected  under  a  hundred  years. 
In  China,  such  a  result  might  follow  in  fifty, 
but  in  England  (he  considered)  in  not  less 
than  a  hundred.  The  venerable  invalid  re¬ 
plied,  “  “  True,  true  !  ”  and  for  some  minutes 
appeared  faint,  but  afterwards  rallied. 

“  A  stupendous  material  work  ;  ”  these 
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rCQmiiicted  by 


were  his  next  words;  “has  been  accomplished 
in  my  time.  Do  I,  who  have  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  across  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  who  claim  the  man  who 
made  that  bridge  for  one  of  my  distinguished 
children,  see  through  the  Tube,  as  through  a 
mighty  telescope,  the  Education  of  the 
people  coming  nearer  ?  ” 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
great  light  seemed  to  shine  from  his  eyes. 

“  Do  I,”  he  said,  “  who  have  been  deafened 
by  a  whirlwind  of  sound  and  fury,  consequent 
on  a  demand  for  Secular  Education,  see  any 
Education  through  the  opening  years,  for 
those  who  need  it  most  ?  ” 

A  film  gradually  came  over  his  eyes,  and 
he  sunk  back  on  his  pillow.  Presently,  di¬ 
recting  his  weakened  glance  towards  the 
Head  Registrar  of  Births,  he  asked  that 
personage : 

“How  many  of  those  whom  Nature  brings 
within  your  province,  in  the  spot  of  earth 
called  England,  can  neither  read  nor  write,  in 
after  years  ?  ” 

The  Registrar  answered  (referring  to  the 
last  number  of  the  present  publication), 
“  about  forty-five  in  every  hundred.” 

“  And  in  my  History  for  the  month  of 
May,”  said  the  old  year  with  a  heavy  groan, 
I  find  it  written  :  ‘  Two  little  children  whose 
heads  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the  dock, 
were  charged  at  Bow  Street  on  the  seventh, 
with  stealing  a  loaf  out  of  a  baker’s  shop. 
They  said,  in  defence,  that  they  were  starving, 
and  their  appearance  showed  that  they  spoke 
the  truth.  They  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  in  the  House  of  Correction.’  To  be 
whipped  !  Woe,  woe  !  can  the  State  devise 
no  better  sentence  for  its  little  children  ! 
Will  it  never  sentence  them  to  be  taught  !  ” 
The  venerable  gentleman  became  extremely 
discomposed  in  his  mind,  and  would  have  torn 
his  white  hair  from  his  head,  but  for  the 
soothing  attentions  of  his  friends. 

“  In  the  same  month,”  he  observed,  when 
he  became  more  calm,  “  and  within  a  week, 
an  English  Prince  was  born.  Suppose  him 
taken  from  his  Princely  home,  (Heaven’s 
blessing  on  it !)  cast  like  these  wretched 
babies  on  the  streets,  and  sentenced  to  be  left 
in  ignorance,  what  difference,  soon,  between 
him,  and  the  little  children  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  ?  Think  of  it.  Great  Queen,  and 
become  the  Royal  Mother  of  them  all  !  ” 

The  Head  Registrar  of  Births  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers,  both  of  whom 
have  great  experience  of  infancy,  predestined, 
(they  do  not  blasphemously  suppose,  by  God, 
but  know,  by  man)  to  vice  and  shame,  were 
greatly  overcome  by  the  earnestness  of  their 
departing  friend. 

“  I  have  seen,”  he  presently  said,  “  a  project 
carried  into  execution  for  a  great  assemblage 
of  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  world.  I  have 
seen  a  wonderful  structure,  reared  in  glass, 
by  the  energy  and  skill  of  a  great  natural 
genius,  self-improved :  worthy  descendant  of 


my  Saxon  ancestors  :  worthy  type  of  industry 
and  ingenuity  triumphant  !  Which  of  my 
children  shall  behold  the  Princes,  Prelates, 
Nobles,  Merchants,  of  England,  equally  united, 
for  another  Exhibition — for  a  great  display 
of  England’s  sins  and  negligences,  to  be,  by 
steady  contemplation  of  all  eyes,  and  steady 
union  of  all  hearts  and  hands,  set  right  ? 
Come  hither  my  Right  Reverend  Brother,  to 
whom  an  English  tragedy  presented  in  the 
theatre  is  contamination,  but  who  art  a 
Bishop,  none  the  less,  in  right  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Greek  Plays  ;  come  hither,  from 
a  life  of  Latin  Verses  and  Quantities,  and 
study  the  Humanities  through  these  trans¬ 
parent  windows  !  Wake,  Colleges  of  Oxford, 
from  day-dreams  of  ecclesiastical  melo- drama, 
and  look  in  on  these  realities  in  the  daylight, 
for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work ! 
Listen,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to  the  roar 
within,  so  deep,  so  real,  so  low  down,  so  in¬ 
cessant  and  accumulative  !  Not  all  the  reedy 
pipes  of  all  the  shepherds  that  eternally  play 
one  little  tune — not  twuce  as  many  feet  of 
Latin  verses  as  would  reach  from  this  globe 
to  the  Moon  and  back — not  all  the  Quantities 
that  are,  or  ever  were,  or  will  be,  in  the 
world — Quantities  of  Prosody,  or  Law,  or 
State,  or  Church,  or  Quantities  of  anything 
but  work  in  the  right  spirit,  will  quiet  it  for 
a  second,  or  clear  an  inch  of  space  in  this 
dark  Exhibition  of  the  bad  results  of  our 
doings  !  Where  shall  we  hold  it  %  When 
shall  we  open  it  ?  What  courtier  speaks  ?  ” 

After  the  foregoing  rhapsody,  the  venerable 
gentleman  became,  for  a  time,  much  enfeebled  ; 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers  took  a  few 
minutes’  repose. 

As  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  now  rapidly 
advancing  towards  the  hour  which  the  in¬ 
valid  had  predicted  would  be  his  last,  his 
attendants  considered  it  expedient  to  sound 
him  as  to  his  arrangements  in  connexion  with 
his  worldly  affairs  ;  both,  being  in  doubt 
whether  these  were  completed,  or,  indeed, 
whether  he  had  anything  to  leave.  The  Chief 
of  the  Grave  Diggers,  as  the  fittest  person  for 
such  an  office,  undertook  it.  He  delicately 
enquired,  whether  his  friend  and  master  had 
any  testamentary  wishes  to  express  ?  If  so, 
they  should  be  faithfully  observed. 

“  Thank  you,”  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile,  for  he  was  once  more  composed  ; 
“  I  have  Something  to  bequeath  to  my  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  but  not  so  much  (I  am  happy  to  say) 
as  I  might  have  had.  The  Sunday  Postage 
question,  thank  God,  I  have  got  rid  of ;  and 
the  Nepaulese  Ambassadors  are  gone  home. 
May  they  stay  there  !  ” 

This  pious  aspiration  was  responded  to, 
with  great  fervor,  by  both  the  attendants. 

“  I  have  seen  you,”  said  the  venerable 
Testator,  addressing  the  Chief  of  the  Grave 
Diggers,  “  lay  beneath  the  ground,  a  great 
Statesman  and  a  fallen  King  of  France.” 

The  Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers  replied, 
“  It  is  true.” 
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“  I  desire,”  said  the  Testator,  in  a  distinct 
voice,  “  to  entail  the  remembrance  of  them 
on  my  successors  for  ever.  Of  the  states¬ 
man,  as  an  Englishman  who  rejected  an  ad¬ 
ventitious  nobility,  and  composedly  knew  his 
own.  Of  the  King,  as  a  great  example  that 
the  monarch  who  addresses  himself  to  the 
meaner  passions  of  humanity,  and  governs  by 
cunning  and  corruption,  makes  his  bed  of 
thorns,  and  sets  his  throne  on  shifting 
sand.” 

The  Head  Eegistrar  of  Births  took  a  note 
of  the  bequest. 

“  Is  there  any  other  wish,”  enquired  the 
Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers,  observing  that  his 
patron  closed  his  eyes. 

“  I  bequeath  to  my  successor,”  said  the 
ancient  gentleman,  opening  them  again,  “avast 
inheritance  of  degradation  and  neglect  in 
England ;  and  I  charge  him,  if  he  be  wise,  to 
get  speedily  through  it.  I  do  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  to  him,  also,  Ireland.  And  I 
admonish  him  to  leave  it  to  his  successor  in 
a  better  condition  than  he  will  find  it.  He 
can  hardly  leave  it  in  a  worse.” 

The  scratching  of  the  pen  used  by  the 
Head  Eegistrar  of  Births,  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  ensuing  silence. 

“  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  him,  likewise,” 
said  the  Testator,  rousing  himself  by  a 
vigorous  effort,  “  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  less  he  leaves  of  it  to  his  successor,  the 
better  for  mankind.” 

The  Head  Eegistrar  of  Births  wrote  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  possible,  for  the  clock  showed 
that  it  was  within  five  minutes  of  midnight. 

“  Also,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  him,” 
said  the  Testator,  “  the  costb  complications  of 
the  English  law  in  general.  With  which  I 
do  hereby  couple  the  same  advice.” 

The  Eegistrar,  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
note,  repeated,  “  The  same  advice.” 

“  Also,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  him,” 
said  the  Testator,  “the  Window  Tax.  Also, 
a  general  mismanagement  of  all  public  ex¬ 
penditure,  revenues,  and  property,  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  possessions.” 

The  anxious  Eegistrar,  with  a  glance  at  the 
clock,  repeated,  “  And  its  possessions.” 

“Also,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  him,” 
said  the  Testator,  collecting  his  strength  once 
more,  by  a  surprising  effort,  “  Nicholas  Wise¬ 
man  and  the  Pope  of  Eome.” 

The  two  attendants  breathlessly  enquired 
together,  “With  what  injunctions  ?  ” 

“To  study  well,”  said  the  Testator,  “the 
speech  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  made  at 
Bristol  aforesaid  ;  and  to  deal  with  them  and 
the  whole  vexed  question,  according  to  that 
speech.  And  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  successor,  the  said  speech  and  the  said 
faithful  Dean,  as  great  possessions  and  good 
guides.  And  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  the 
said  faithful  Dean  were  removed  a  little 
farther  to  the  West  of  England  and  made 
Bishop  of  Exeter  !  ” 

With  this,  the  Old  Year  turned  serenely  on 


his  side,  and  breathed  his  last  in  peace. 
Whereon, 

- With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound, 

Was  clash’d  and  hammer’d  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one, 

the  coming  of  the  New  Year.  He  came  on, 
joyfully.  The  Head  Eegistrar,  making,  from 
mere  force  of  habit,  an  entry  of  his  birth, 
while  the  Chief  of  the  Grave  Diggers  took 
charge  of  his  predecessor  ;  added  these  words 
in  Letters  of  Gold.  May  it  be  a  wise  and 
Happy  Year,  for  all  of  us  ! 


MBS.  EANEOED’S  NEW  YEAE’S 
DINNEE. 

It  was  Christmas  morning.  Winter  had 
set  in  with  December,  and  snow  had  been 
lying  on  the  ground  for  most  of  the  month. 
The  whole  country  lay  white  and  quiet.  The 
sun  rose  this  morning  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
made  promise  of  a  splendid  day.  The  glad¬ 
some  bells  were  heard  ringing  out  from  distant 
villages  ;  there  was  a  murmur  of  music  in  the 
air  which  called  forth  a  respondent  music  in 
the  heart.  The  roads  were  beaten  hard,  yet, 
untouched  by  any  sullying  thaw,  were  almost 
as  dazzlingly  pure  as  the  fields  around. 
Through  the  clear,  keen  air  went  long  lines 
of  wild  fowl,  seeking  yet  unfrozen  streams  in 
this  pinching  time.  The  very  rooks,  tamed 
by  severity,  came  into  the  gardens,  and 
appealed  to  the  compassion  of  man. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  a  fresh  peal  of 
bells,  from  the  different  churches,  called  forth 
multitudes  of  people,  wrapped  in  overcoat  and 
cloak,  with  warm  gloves,  and  furs  and  muffs  ; 
and  there  were  happy  families  of  old  and 
young  nodding  to  other  happy  families,  and 
exchanging  the  old  congratulations  of  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  Soon  the 
pealing  bells  rose  in  their  kindling  energy 
to  a  perfect  sough  and  jubilance  of  sound, 
then  sinking  in  tremulous  cadence,  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  congregations  of  the  people 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  each  other 
and  with  God. 

In  two  churches  in  Lincolnshire  sate  two 
men,  each  thinking  of  the  other  ;  each  known 
to  the  world  as  the  other’s  bitter  enemy  ;  each 
regarding  the  other  as  the  most  vindictive 
and  dishonest  of  men.  These  men  did  not 
live  in  the  same  town.  The  one  sate  in  his 
parish  church  in  Wainfleet,  the  other  beneath 
that  noble  tower  so  oddly  termed  Boston 
Stump.  He  who  sate  in  Boston  was  a  ruined 
man ;  he  who  sate  in  Wainfleet  had  ruined 
him.  The  one  had  been  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  might  have  said,  with  many  such 
a  man  before  him,  “  What  can  move  me  ?  ” 
But  all  this  had  been  changed  as  by  witch¬ 
craft,  The  man  of  Wainfleet  had  dragged 
him  down  in  a  long  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  happiness  of  his  home  had  been  destroyed ; 
his  good  name  stained  as  by  the  inky  waters 
of  Erebus  ;  his  friends — all  those  fast  friends 
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— estranged  from  him  !  They  regarded  him 
as  a  base  and  unfeeling  hypocrite. 

Thus  sate  this  man,  listening  to  the  words  of 
the  collect : — “Almighty  God  !  who  hast  given 
us  thy  only-begotten  Son,  to  take  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  at  this  time  to  be  born  of  a 
pure  Virgin  ;  grant  that  we,  being  regenerate, 
and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace, 
may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee,  and  the  same 
Spirit,  ever  one  God,  world  without  end, 
Amen !  ”  There  was  a  solemn  murmur  of 
“  Amen  !  Amen  !  ”  and  the  man  also  uttered 
the  “  Amen  ”  with  his  lips,  but  it  was  not  in 
his  heart.  On  that  heart  sate  the  sense  of 
hugest  injuries,  and  burned  the  bitterness  of 
intensest  resentment.  Wherever  he  looked, 
he  saw  only  faces  which  wore  the  meek  air 
of  devotion,  yet  those  people  had  done  him 
the  foulest  wrong ;  had  refused  to  hsten  to 
his  most  earnest  pleadings ;  had  combined 
with  his  foes  to  dishonour  and  ruin  him. 
Long  years  of  integrity  had  not  weighed  one 
straw  in  the  balance  with  them  against  the 
artful  assertions  of  his  foes. 

These  things  rankled  in  his  soul  like  fire. 
He  saw  those  who  had  eaten  at  his  table, 
laughed  by  his  fireside,  and  in  his  social  hours 
seen  his  heart  laid  bare  in  its  generous  truth¬ 
fulness.  Some  of  these  quondam  friends 
occupied  his  ancient  family  pew ;  he  himself 
sate  in  a  humble  and  distant  nook,  half  hidden 
by  one  of  the  ponderous  pillars  of  the  side 
aisle.  His  wife  lay  at  home  the  victim  of  a 
wearing  sickness,  but  his  only  daughter  sat 
beside  him,  and  wept  silently  to  herself.  The 
ghosts  of  old  times  passed  in  long  trains 
through  her  mind,  and  the  words  of  the 
hymn, 

“  Goodwill  to  sinful  man  is  shown, 

And  peace  on  earth  is  given  ’’ — 

perhaps  reminded  her  how  little  goodwill  had 
been  shown  to  them  ;  how  little  peace  they 
found  on  this  earth.  When,  therefore,  the 
clergyman  took  his  text — “  Then  came  Peter 
to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  bro¬ 
ther  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  Till 
seven  times  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  I  say  not 
unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy 
times  seven  ” — the  tears  of  the  daughter  fell 
faster,  and  she  cast  a  gentle  look  at  her  father, 
as  if  imploring  him  to  listen  to  that.  But  on 
the  brow  of  Mr.  Longmore,  for  that  was  his 
name,  there  sate  a  hard,  stern  expression,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  “  I  have  no  brother — there 
is  no  such  thing  !  Do  I  not  know  them  ?  ” 
But  the  clergyman’s  voice  was  now  softly  and 
impressively  calling  on  the  congregation  to 
remember  the  new  and  godlike  era  which  had 
commenced  with  the  first  Christmas  Day. 
How  the  old  and  terrible  doctrines  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  blood  had  been  thrown  down  from 
their  woeful  reign  of  ages  ;  how  the  spirit  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  had 
been  superseded  by  the  spirit  of  love.  How 


the  angelic  anthem  of  “  Peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  amongst  men  ”  had  been  worked  out 
with  a  divine  reality  by  the  Son  of  God,  and 
over  the  earth  had  gone  a  breath  of  heaven 
destined  to  cherish  peace  and  kindness — art, 
and  science,  and  literature  ;  pregnant  with 
triumphs,  not  of  blood,  but  of  magnanimity  ; 
not  of  strong  men  over  one  another,  but  of 
souls  over  their  evil  passions  ;  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  age  assimilating  this  earth  more  and 
more  to  the  dignity  and  felicity  of  the  heaven 
there  revealed. 

Longmore  shook  his  head,  and  said  in¬ 
wardly,  “  Bah  !  mere  visions.  After  eighteen 
hundred  years,  where  are  the  proofs  ?  Have 
I  not  seen  ?  Do  I  not  know  ?  Oh,  syco¬ 
phants  !  sycophants  !  ”  But  his  attention 
was  again  arrested  by  his  daughter  softly 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  listened. 
The  preacher  was  describing  the  career  of 
Christ.  How,  after  all  his  deeds  of  goodness, 
and  his  life  of  love,  his  friends  had  all  de¬ 
serted  him  in  the  evil  hour,  and  his  foes  had 
insulted  and  slain  him.  “  And  Jesus  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven  on  the  cross,  and  said. 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.” 

“  Oh  !  they  knew  it  very  well,”  said  Long- 
more,  in  his  desperate  mood.  “They  must 
know  it.  The  base  wretches  are  always  the 
same.  Forgive  them  !  Ho  !  I  cannot  for¬ 
give  them.  Christ  might  do  it.  He  was  a 
divine  being — it  is  easy  to  God,  but  it  is  not 
easy,  it  is  not  possible,  for  me — I  am  but  a 
poor,  weak,  down-trodden  worm.  No  !  no  !  ” 

The  tears  of  his  daughter  flowed  faster,  as 
she  stooped  low  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief.  It  seemed  as  if  she  felt  the 
spirit  that  was  raging  in  her  father’s  bosom. 

But,  meantime,  what  were  the  thoughts 
of  the  man  of  Wainfleet  ?  Of  the  lawyer  who 
had  so  triumphantly  conducted  the  cause  of 
his  client,  and  had  so  completely  dragged 
down  the  usurper,  Longmore,  as  he  firmly 
believed  him,  from  his  proud  altitude  to  the 
dust  of  retribution  and  of  shame  ?  On  the 
last  Christmas  Day  he  had  sate  there  in  the 
very  flush  of  triumph,  and  had  thanked  God 
that  he  was  not  such  as  Longmore  :  that  he 
was  not  like  him  a  convicted  knave,  still  less 
like  him  a  pauper,  with  the  memory  of  such 
past  greatness.  But  Broadhurst,  the  lawyer, 
did  not  sit  thus  now.  He  was  a  crest-fallen, 
spirit-fallen  man.  A  dreadful  discovery  had 
come  upon  him.  He  had  ruined  one  more 
upright  and  noble-minded  than  himself,  to 
elevate  a  worthless  pretender.  He  had 
blasted  a  well-deserved  name ;  had  struck 
the  dagger  of  domestic  misery  into  three 
kindred  hearts ;  had  done  that  which  he  would, 
if  possible,  give  worlds  to  undo.  He  sate  and 
wept  as  the  doctrine  of  heaven’s  highest  phi¬ 
losophy,  “Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst 
that  they  should  do  unto  thee,”  was  preached 
over  his  head.  “Oh  Lord,  forgive  me  my 
heavy  sins  !  Grant  me  life  and  strength  to 
repair  what  I  have  ruined.  Touch  the  heart 
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of  that  injured  man,  and  turn  it  to  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  for  all  things  are  in  Thy  power,  and  it 
is  Thy  doctrine,  and  Thy  law.”  Thus  ran  his 
words  in  the  inward  tears  of  his  soul,  and  to 
every  sentiment  of  love  and  blessed  retri¬ 
bution,  his  “  Amen  !  Amen  !  ”  went  up  like 
the  flames  of  a  heart  on  fire. 

What  then  had  taken  place  between  these 
men  ?  But  two  years  ago,  Longmore  was  a 
wealthy  wool  merchant  of  Boston.  He  had 
led  a  pleasant  and  jolly  life.  His  business 
had  grown  immensely.  His  premises  were 
large  ;  his  connections  both  at  home  and 
abroad  extensive,  and  such  was  his  reputation 
for  integrity  and  capital  that  he  commanded 
the  market  over  a  vast  district.  He  was 
a  tall,  large,  florid  man,  of  a  peculiarly  open 
and  cordial  character.  He  was  liberal  in  his 
ideas,  and  the  leading  man  in  the  politics  and 
social  movements  of  his  neighbourhood.  His 
family  consisted  only  of  his  wife,  a  quiet, 
pleasant  woman,  and  a  fair,  blue-eyed  girl, 
his  daughter.  He  kept  a  noble  table,  and 
delighted  to  have  his  friends  about  him.  At 
that  time  he  thought  friends  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,  and  laughed  at  the  croaking  of 
those  moral  philosophers  who  had  for  ages 
promulgated  a  different  idea.  He  dubbed 
them  book-worms,  and  said  they  did  not  know 
life.  When  he  went  round  the  country  to 
buy  up  the  farmers’  wool,  his  progress  was 
a  regular  course  of  feasting  and  merriment. 
They  all  knew  of  his  coming,  and  assembled 
their  neighbours  for  a  blithe  evening.  Thus 
Longmore  made  his  annual  rounds,  despatching 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  business  amid 
the  overflowing  hospitalities  of  farm-houses, 
granges,  and  halls. 

His  doctrine  of  the  prolific  growth  of  friend¬ 
ship,  spite  of  the  libellous  calculations  of  book¬ 
worms,  received  a  grand  confirmation  when  he 
was  about  five-and -forty,  in  the  bequest  of  a 
fine  estate  in  Northamptonshire.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  acquaintance  accidentally  made 
abroad ;  it  owed  everything  to  friendship, 
nothing  to  consanguinity.  From  that  time, 
till  a  few  years  turned  fifty,  Longmore  had 
chiefly  resided  on  this  estate.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place.  The  house  stood  in  a  fine  country, 
and  a  fine  park.  His  business  was  conducted 
by  an  old  faithful  servant.  It  seemed  as  if 
Fortune  was  resolved  that  Longmore  should 
go  down  to  his  grave  in  his  very  charitable 
views  of  human  nature. 

But,  about  three  years  before  the  time 
we  saw  Longmore  at  his  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  devotions,  the  scene  changed.  There 
sprung  up  a  man,  a  butcher  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  heir 
to  the  Northamptonshire  estate  ;  and,  after 
some  faint  rumours,  which  rose  and  died 
away  again,  Mr.  Longmore  was  astonished, 
and  a  good  deal  disconcerted,  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  an  eminent  solicitor  of  Wain- 
fleet,  calling  upon  him,  in  the  name  of  his 
client,  Mr.  Filmer,  to  restore  to  him  the  estate 
of  his  late  relative,  Mr.  John  Churton. 


Mr.  Longmore,  who,  with  all  his  pleasant 
and  sunny  humour,  was  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
and  impulsive  man,  read  this  letter,  uttered 
his  indignation  in  no  gentle  terms,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  he  derived  his  claim  from  his  friend 
Churton’s  honest  will,  made  in  his  most  florid 
health,  bade  the  lawyer  do  his  worst. 

That  worst  was  done.  We  will  not  travel 
minutely  through  all  those  years  of  angry 
exasperation.  Mr.  Longmore’s  character  was 
high  ;  that  of  his  adversary,  Filmer,  just  the 
reverse.  We  may,  therefore,  imagine  Long- 
more’s  astonishment  when  the  active  law^^er, 
Broadhurst  of  Wainfleet,  asserted  through 
the  ablest  counsel,  that  Longmore  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  decayed  intellects  of  the  late 
Mr.  Churton  to  concoct  a  will  to  his  own 
advantage.  We  may  imagine  how  this  asto¬ 
nishment  rose  when  the  housekeeper  of  Mr. 
Churton,  whom  Longmore  had  himself  ren¬ 
dered  independent  by  voluntarily  doubling 
the  annuity  left  her  by  her  master,  was 
brought  forward  to  attest  the  weakness  of  the 
testator’s  faculties,  and  that  Longmore  had 
carefully  excluded  from  the  sick  bed  of  Mr. 
Churton  every  one  but  his  own  family,  and 
that  the  dying  man  had  been  upheld  by 
brandy  to  enable  him  to  put  his  signature  to 
the  deed. 

So  well  had  Broadhurst  laid  his  mine,  that 
Longmore  found  himself  blown,  as  it  were,  at 
once  into  the  air.  So  well  had  the  pleader 
described  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  heir,  whom  he  painted  as  a  most 
deserving  person,  and  so  astounding  was  the 
evidence  of  the  housekeeper,  that  a  verdict 
was  at  once  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 
Longmore  was  at  first  struck  dumb  and  sense¬ 
less  as  by  a  stupefying  shock  ;  but  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  temper,  which,  during  the 
long,  smooth  course  of  his  life,  had  only  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  generous  and  hasty  outbursts 
of  feeling,  now  very  soon  assumed  the  fury  of 
a  tornado.  His  indignation  against  what  he 
termed  and  deemed  the  villany  of  the  lawyer, 
and  the  black  ingratitude  of  the  housekeeper, 
was  too  tremendous  to  find  its  way  out  at 
once,  but  it  came  by  degrees  into  action  that 
seemed  resolved  to  tear  down  everything  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  vengeance  on  the  plotters 
against  him.  He  rushed  into  the  contest  with 
a  vehemence  which  alarmed  his  family  and 
friends,  and  gave  the  most  decided  advantage 
to  his  watchful  opponents.  Trial  after  trial 
came  off,  the  most  eminent  counsel  were  re¬ 
tained  at  the  most  stupendous  cost,  and  for 
some  time  pubhc  opinion  was  pretty  equally 
divided  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  before 
the  next  year  was  at  an  end,  Longmore  beheld 
with  inexpressible  amazement,  and  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  indescribable  irritation,  his  enemies 
rapidly  turning  the  scale  against  him,  his 
friends  growing  mysteriously  cool,  and  his 
capital  exhausted  by  the  gigantic  contest. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  found  himself 
standing  alone,  regarded  as  the  convicted 
usurper  of  another’s  rights,  and  his  former 
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high  character  only  remembered  to  point  the 
public  astonishment  at  the  real  baseness  it 
was  supposed  to  have  concealed.  His  estate 
was  absolutely  lost ;  he  was  called  on  to  re- 
!  fund  long  arrears  of  income,  while  the  prodigal 
i  expenditure  in  law  had  left  him  unable  to 
I  comply  with  these  demands.  In  proportion 
I  to  his  former  affluence,  was  now  the  rapacity 
i  of  his  creditors.  He  saw  himself  gibbeted 
in  the  Gazette,  and  the  wreck  of  his  property 
!  torn  to  shreds  in  the  hands  of  his  legal  exe¬ 
cutioners. 

What  a  Christmas  Day  was  that  which 
passed  soon  after  this  extraordinary  change 
in  his  fortunes  !  Instead  of  the  gaiety  and 
rich  banqueting  at  Longmore  Park,  with 
many  friends  around  him,  with  laughter  and 

I  rejoicing  beneath  the  large  kissing-bush  in 
the  servants’  hall,  and  the  brilliant  dance  in 
the  old  saloon,  the  ruined  and  dejected  Long- 
more  was  occupying  a  poor  house  in  a  poor 
street  of  his  native  town — that  town  where  he 
had  so  long  lived  in  honour  and  esteem.  A 
single  maid  servant  waited  at  that  melancholy 
table,  at  which  sate  down,  in  gloomy  silence, 
Longmore,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  His  nu¬ 
merous  friends,  where  were  they  ?  Longmore 
answered  that  question  in  his  heart  with  a 

I  dreary  curse,  his  wife  with  a  trembling  frame, 
and  his  daughter  with  a  few  silent  tears. 
The  fallen  man  now  confessed  that  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  of  all  ages,  were  the  truly  wise 
men  ;  that  he  had  been  the  fool.  Experience 
had  set  its  seal  afresh  to  the  ancient  melan¬ 
choly  truth. 

Between  that  wretched  Christmas  and 
the  one  following,  Longmore  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  attempting  to  reconstruct  a  refuge 
from  absolute  indigence,  from  the  fragments 
of  his  former  trade.  There  had  been  but 
I  one  sole  creature,  out  of  his  own  house, 

!  who  had  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  believed 
I  him  stiU  to  be  a  just  and  cruelly-used  man. 

That  was  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Eanford, 

I  of  Blant  Farm,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the 
I  town.  She  had  provided  him  a  moderate 
capital,  and  he  commenced  in  small  premises 
— his  former  ample  ones  still  stood  empty — but 
I  they  were  far  too  great  for  his  present  means, 
labouring,  as  he  did,  under  a  ponderous 
load  of  public  prejudice,  and  under  the  still 
more  disqualifying  condition  of  his  own  mind. 
For  his  whole  intellectual  tone  was  changed. 
He  looked  on  his  fellow  men  as  destitute  of 
truth  and  real  virtue.  He  saw  in  them  only 
selfish  and  malignant  dissemblers.  His  soul 
was  full  of  darkness  and  gall.  He  cared  not 
to  live,  but  he  submitted  to  it  as  a  necessity. 
His  misfortunes  had  prostrated  the  never 
strong  frame  of  his  wife,  but  the  wreck  of  his 
once  manly,  generous,  and  buoyant-hearted 
disposition  had  prostrated  it  far  more.  His 
daughter  wept  bitterly  and  daily  over  the 
evidences  of  the  frightful  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  him.  All  those  impulses  which 
had  formerly  been  for  good,  were  now  per¬ 
verted  into  impulses  of  deadly  wrath,  and 


deep  contempt  of  his  race.  He  plodded  on  in 
his  business  with  an  unconqu  erable  spirit,  but 
with  indifferent  success,  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  with  whom  he  had  formerly  dealt 
who  did  not  regard  him  as  a  justly  fallen 
man,  and  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  false 
and  heartless. 

But  already  Providence  was  silently  moving 
round  that  great  system  of  the  universe  which 
brings  truth  invariably  to  the  daylight. 
When  Longmore  learned  that  the  final 
decision  was  given  against  him,  he  drove 
away  from  Longmore  Park,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  in  precipitate  haste.  He  was  too 
proud  to  allow  the  emissaries  of  Broadhurst 
to  eject  him  from  the  spot  like  a  homeless 
dog.  But  Mary  Longmore,  the  daughter, 
staid  behind,  to  pack  up  many  little  things 
which  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving 
to  the  unhallowed  hands  of  the  butcher 
Filmer.  She  had  scarcely  completed  her 
task,  and  sent  off  the  packages,  when  she 
appeared  likely  to  encounter  the  occurrence 
which  her  father  had  shrunk  from.  A  car¬ 
riage  di’ew  up  to  the  door,  out  of  which  she 
saw  a  number  of  men  issue,  and  one  was 
announced  immediately  as  desiring  to  speak 
with  her.  A  young  man,  of  handsome  per¬ 
son,  and  with  a  frank  and  gentlemanly  air, 
presented  himself,  respectfully  apologising  for 
the  cause  which  brought  him  there. 

“You  are  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  clerk?”  said 
Miss  Longmore,  somewhat  astonished  at  the 
young  man ’s  appearance  and  bearing. 

“  I  am  his  son.  Madam,”  he  replied,  again 
bowing. 

“I  am  sorry  for  it,”  replied  Miss  Longmore, 
bearing  up  as  bravely  as  she  could  against 
her  overpowering  sensations.  “  I  wish  you 
had  an  honester  business  here.” 

“  Madam,”  replied  the  young  man,  with  a 
mixture  of  mildness,  and  yet  of  spirit,  as 
vindicating  his  father;  “I  am  well  aware  how 
this  matter  must  appear  to  you,  and  deplore 
it  sincerely,  but  we  believe  our  business  to 
be  quite  proper.”  He  reminded  her  of  the 
decisive  nature  of  the  housekeeper’s  testi¬ 
mony,  and  begged  that  they  might  no  farther 
pursue  the  painful  subject. 

Miss  Longmore,  with  the  tears  starting  into 
her  eyes,  declared  that  God  must  one  day 
expose  her  awful  perjury. 

“  It  is  quite  natural  you  should  think  so,” 
added  the  young  man,  feelingly. 

“It  is  quite  natural,”  replied  Miss  Longmore, 
“because  all  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been 
familiar  to  me  from  childhood.  What  should 
there  be  so  strange  in  a  friend  who  owed  his 
life  and  fortune  to  my  father,  leaving  that 
fortune  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Life  and  fortune  !  ”  said  the  young  man, 
“  What  is  that  ?  Of  that  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  on  the  trial.” 

“  There  was  mention,”  replied  Miss  Long- 
more,  “  but  the  fact  was  borne  down  by 
ridicule.  If  you  wish  to  hear  the  truth,  hear 
it  now,  then.  When  my  father  was  a  very 
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young  man,  happening  to  be  in  Calais,  he 
saw  a  young  gentleman,  whom  he  perceived 
at  once  to  be  an  Englishman,  surrounded  by 
a  low  crowd,  with  whom  he  was  in  con¬ 
tention.  They  attempted  to  drag  the  young 

fentleman  away,  but  he  manfully  resisted. 

ly  father,  with  his  usual  impulsiveness,  im¬ 
mediately  placed  himself  beside  his  country¬ 
man,  and  demanded  that  the  infuriated  crowd 
should  hear  reason,  and  show  fair  play.  But 
they  were  deaf  to  this,  and,  without  knowing 
the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  my  father  exhorted 
the  young  man  to  unite  with  him  in  driving 
off  the  throng.  At  once,  they  placed  them¬ 
selves  with  their  backs  against  a  wall  and  in 
a  boxing  attitude,  and  struck  some  effective 
blows  against  their  adversaries.  All  foreigners 
have  a  horror  of  the  pugilistic  powers  of 
Englishmen.  After  no  very  sharp  fight,  the 
crowd  took  to  flight,  and  my  father  was  about 
to  march  off  in  triumph  his  unknown  com¬ 
panion,  wlien  a  posse  of  gensdarmes  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  and  compelled  them  to  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate.  Here,  when  their 
names  had  been  demanded,  and  proved,  by 
their  passports  at  their  respective  inns,  to  be 
correct,  the  case  was  heard  ;  and  as  the 
people  who  had  been  in  the  fray,  represented 
the  assault  to  have  commenced  with  the 
Englishmen,  my  father  and  the  stranger,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  entered  into  this  dispute, 
were  ordered  a  month’s  imprisonment  in  a 
place  of  confinement  seven  miles  distant,  and 
they  were  accordingly  marched  away,  hand- 
culFed  together,  between  two  gendarmes. 

“  The  day  was  already  declining  when  they 
set  out,  and  it  bade  fair  to  be  night  before 
they  reached  their  destination.  As  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  they  took  care  to  ascertain  whether 
their  guides  understood  English.  They  found 
that  they  certainly  did  not.  The  young 
gentleman  in  whose  cause  my  father  was  thus 
suffering,  was — Mr.  Churton.  He  lamented 
bitterly  this  chance,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  his  utter  ruin,  for  that  a  trial,  re¬ 
garding  an  estate — this  very  estate — must 
come  on  in  the  meantime,  and  his  absence 
would  be  the  assured  loss  of  his  cause,  and 
leave  him  a  penniless  man. 

“  My  father,  with  that  reckless  impetuosity 
which  has  ultimately  been  so  fatal  to  him, 
declared  at  once  that  they  would  attempt  a 
rescue.  He  knew  if  they  failed  that  it  would 
be  death  to  them,  but  this  did  not  weigh  a 
moment  with  him.  Mr.  Churton  agreed,  and 
on  arriving  at  a  solitary  place,  where  four 
roads  met  in  the  woods,  just  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  my  father  and  Mr.  Churton  suddenly 
inclosed  each  his  man  with  his  free  arm,  and 
brought  them  face  to  face  between  them. 
The  gensdarmes  had  loaded  carbines  at  their 
sides,  but  these,  by  this  sudden  movement, 
became  useless  ;  and  the  two  powerful  young 
Englishmen  declared  that  if  the  gensdarmes 
made  any  outcry  or  resistance,  they  would 
at  once  strangle  them.  The  men,  who  were 
of  inferior  strencffh,  were  so  convinced  of 
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their  power  to  carry  their  threat  into  effect, 
that  they  gave  up  the  key  of  the  fetters 
at  their  demand.  My  father  compelled  one 
of  them  to  unlock  the  fetters  from  the  wrists 
of  himself  and  companion ;  took  the  car¬ 
bines  from  the  gensdarmes,  threw  them  into 
the  ditch  full  of  water  by  the  roadside,  and 
then  binding  the  two  gensdarmes  back  to 
back  with  their  own  fetters,  and  securing  their 
legs  with  their  handkerchiefs,  they  left  them 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  assuring 
them  that  if  they  made  any  outcry,  they 
would  return  and  shoot  them.  They  then 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coast.  It  was  already  dark  when  they 
arrived  there,  but  hearing  a  boat  not  far 
from  the  strand,  they  shouted,  and  received 
an  answer  in  English.  They  soon  found 
that  the  vessel  was  an  English  fishing-boat, 
and  explaining  their  case,  begged  to  be  taken 
on  board.  But  the  fisheimen  declared  that  they 
had  no  dingay  or  small  boat  with  them,  and 
that  if  they  came  on  board,  they  must  wade 
or  swim.  Churton  could  not  swim  ;  but  de¬ 
struction  was  behind  them  :  my  father  was 
an  admirable  swimmer,  and  a  very  powerful 
man  ;  he  encouraged  Churton  to  make  the 
attempt.  They  waded  into  the  dark  waters, 
but  long  before  they  could  reach  the  boat, 
they  were  beyond  their  depth.  The  fisher¬ 
men  protested  that  they  dared  not  come  a 
yard  nearer,  on  account  of  rocks.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  it :  my  father  flung  off  his 
coat,  bade  Churton  hold  fast  by  his  waistcoat 
collar  behind,  and  struck  out  for  the  vessel. 
It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death.  If  Churton 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  flung  his  arms 
round  my  father,  or  if  my  father’s  strength 
failed  him,  they  were  both  inevitably  lost. 
But  Churton  preserved  his  coolness,  and  by 
desperate  effort,  my  father  reached  the  side  of 
the  boat,  and  both  were  safely  drawn  on 
board.  There,  furnished  with  additional 
clothes  to  defend  them  from  the  cold,  and 
with  homely  fare,  the  two  young  men  re¬ 
mained  for  two  days  and  nights  with  the 
fishermen,  ere  they  put  across  to  Dover.  But 
there,  at  length,  they  landed ;  paid  the  fisher¬ 
men  handsomely  ;  Churton  was  in  time  for 
his  trial,  won  it,  and  from  that  day,  his  life 
long,  was  my  father’s  friend. 

“  Sir,”  continued  Miss  Longmore,  “  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Churton  was  a  shy  and 
solitary  man  ;  but  his  intellects  were  as  good 
as  yours  or  mine.  He  never  married,  and 
always  declared,  that  in  case  of  his  prior 
decease,  he  would  leave  my  father  his  pro¬ 
perty,  by  whom  it  had  been  saved  to  him. 
There  was  no  scheming,  no  force  used.  I 
have  found  within  these  few  days  abundant 
evidence  in  Mr.  Churton’s  letters  through 
many  years  to  my  father,  both  of  his  clear 
understanding,  and  of  his  unvarying  resolve 
to  make  my  father  his  heir.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young 
lawyer  ;  “  why  were  not  these  letters  brought 
forward  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  told  you,  Sir,”  replied  Miss  Long- 
more,  blushing,  “  that  these  facts  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  my  father’s  counsel :  but  the  whole 
thing  was  so  cleverly  ridiculed  by  the  opposite 
counsel,  as  a  pretty  sentimental  romance,  that 
my  father,  very  much  in  opposition  to  his 
advocate,  insisted  on  this  part  of  the  evidence 
being  abandoned,  and  on  the  counsel  taking 
his  stand  on  the  clear  integrity  of  the  will.” 

“  These  letters,  if  they  are  what  you  say, 
Madam,”  rejoined  the  young  lawyer,  “  would 
prove  the  case  beyond  everything  else.” 

I  have  always  thought  so,”  said  Miss 
Longmore ;  “  but  my  father  became  so  ex¬ 
asperated,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  did.” 

“  I  would  give  anything  to  see  those  letters,” 
said  young  Mr.  Broadhurst.  “  I  would  not 
have  such  a  wrong  lie  at  my  father’s  door  for 
the  world,  if  those  letters  are  as  you  describe 
them.  Would  you  allow  my  father  to  see 
them  ?  I  mean  with  every  precaution  for 
their  safety.” 

Miss  Longmore  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  “  I  would.” 

Mary  Longmore  left  the  lawyer  and  the 
officers  in  possession  of  Longmore  Park  ;  but 
she  did  it  with  a  feeling  of  resignation  which 
she  had  beheved  impossible.  There  had 
sprung  up  a  hope  in  her  bosom,  which,  though 
it  seemed  to  arise  from  a  very  minute  seed, 
she  could  not  prevent  taking  firm  hold.  When 
young  Broadhurst  told  his  father  of  what 
Miss  Longmore  had  said,  he  only  laughed ; 
and  cried,  “A  most  romantic  story,  truly !  ” 
and  added,  “  That ’s  a  pretty  girl,  Tom  ;  mind 
you  don’t  fall  in  love  with  her  now  she  has 
lost  the  estate.”  But  before  a  month  was 
over,  Tom  had  prevailed  on  his  father  to  meet 
Miss  Longmore  at  a  friend’s  house  in  Boston, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
he  was  permitted  to  read  the  numerous  letters 
of  the  late  John  Churton. 

From  that  hour  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  an 
altered  man.  He  saw  that  a  huge  wrong  had 
been  done — a  noble-minded  man  and  true 
had  been  cruelly  hunted  down,  shamefully 
maligned,  and  ruined.  With  this  knowledge 
in  his  possession,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  house¬ 
keeper,  whose  deposition  had  carried  the  day 
against  Longmore,  and  charged  her  so  solemnly 
and  searchingly  with  her  perjury,  that  she 
trembled  in  every  limb,  but  remained  stedfast 
to  her  tale.  In  a  few  months  after,  the  news 
came  that  she  was  married  to  Filmer,  the  new 
proprietor  of  Longmore  Park.  The  man  was 
a  low  brute,  and  his  marriage  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  came  over  the  country  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  breaking  upon  the  darkness.  The 
motive  of  her  evidence  now  stood  sufficiently 
revealed.  In  less  than  twelve  months  more, 
Filmer’s  savage  treatment  of  her,  and  the 
terrors  of  conscience,  had  laid  her  on  her  bed. 
A  hastv  message  came  from  her  to  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst ;  he  hastened  to  the  Park,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  the  clergjmian  and  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  magistrate,  he  took  down,  and  saw 
her  set  her  hand  to  her  confession.  Her  evi¬ 


dence  on  the  trial  was  false — Filmer  had 
bribed  her  with  money  and  a  promise  of 
marriage. 

From  the  moment  that  Broadhurst  had  seen 
the  letters  of  the  late  Mr.  Churton,  he  re¬ 
solved,  if  it  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy  the 
evil  he  had  so  zealously,  but  so  unwittingly, 
done.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  openly, 
that  circumstances  had  now  come  to  his 
knowledge,  which  totally  altered  his  view  of 
the  case.  He  sent,  and  candidly  confessed 
this  to  Mr.  Longmore,  begged  him  to  forgive 
him,  if  possible,  and  promised  that  not  only 
his  most  strenuous  professional  exertions,  but 
his  fortune  should  be  at  his  command  to  rectify 
the  terrible  error  that  he  had  committed. 

“  Rogue  !  ”  exclaimed  Longmore  ;  “  he  has 
got  all  he  can  by  wresting  the  estate  from  me, 
and  now  his  fingers  itch  for  as  much  more  in 
winning  it  back  again  !  ” 

More  inveterate  than  ever  became  his  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  lawyer.  But  when  the 
news  of  the  housekeeper’s  confession  came — 
and  Broadhurst  was  the  first  to  communicate 
it,  telling  'him  that  the  case  was  now  quite 
clear,  and  that  the  property  might  be  reco¬ 
vered  with  ease — every  one  expected  that 
Longmore  would  “forgive  and  forget,”  and 
that  all  past  differences  would  be  ended  by 
the  happiness  in  prospect.  This  was  the 
joyful  feeling  of  Mrs.  Longmore  and  Mary. 
Mrs.  Longmore,  at  first  overcome  by  the  glad 
tidings,  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
returning  strength,  though  this  return  was 
slow  in  its  progress.  Mary  seemed  to  breathe 
a  new  atmosphere  of  happiness.  Life  looked 
to  her  like  a  bright  summer  morning,  the 
brighter  for  the  last  night’s  thunder-storm. 
There  wanted  only  the  restoration  of  her 
father’s  cheerfulness  to  complete  her  felicity. 
But  that  did  not  come.  The  mind  of  Long- 
more  underwent  a  change,  but  it  was  not  such 
as  was  universally  expected.  He  rose  from  a 
degree  of  darkness  and  oppression,  but  it  was 
not  to  peace  and  joy.  He  was  not  without 
exultation,  but  it  was  dashed  with  the  spirit 
of  indignant  vengeance.  “  The  fools  !  the 
villains  !  ”  lie  exclaimed,  when  any  one  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  the  discovery  of  the  base 
plot  to  defraud  him  of  his  property.  “  Don’t 
I  know  it  was  a  base  plot  ?  Did  not  I  always 
know  it  ?  They  knew  it  themselves — all  those 
grand  friends  of  mine ;  they  knew  me — they 
had  known  me  for  forty  years.  Was  I  likely 
all  at  once  to  become  a  scamp  and  a  cheat  ? 
Do  honourable  men  become  devils  all  at  once  ? 
Was  /  likely  to  cajole  or  compel  any  one  into 
a  false  will  ?  Let  the  whole  rotten -hearted 
world  go  ! — I  want  none  of  it.  They  are  all 
hollow — hollow  as  drums,  and  false  and  mean 
as  death  and  sin  !  ”  It  was  thus  that  Long- 
more  felt  and  reasoned. 

But  the  property  was  not  recovered. 
Though  two  months  had  passed  since  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  housekee23er,  Longmore  had  not 
taken  a  single  step.  He  seemed  to  have  a  stern 
pleasure  in  showing  the  world  that  he  did  not 
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care  for  it.  He  delighted  in  launching  the 
bolts  of  his  contempt  on  the  whole  of  his 
species.  We  have  seen  him  at  church  on 
Christmas  morning,  and  what  was  the  sjiirit 
of  his  devotions. 

But  on  New  Y’ear’s  Day  he  was  going  to 
dine  at  Blant  Farm  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ran- 
ford.  She  was  a  true  woman  !  She  had  stood 
firmly  by  him  as  a  tower.  That  was  a 
woman,”  he  said,  “  true  as  steel,  genuine 
as  God’s  day-light.  He  believed  that  the 
whole  crawling,  creeping,  venomous  herd 
of  things  called  men,  would  have  been 
1 1  long  ago  swept  into  the  Red  Sea  but  for 
the  sake  of  one  or  two  like  her.”  That 
day,  after  a  hearty  luncheon,  Mr.  Long- 
more  mounted  his  gig,  and  set  out  towards 
Blant  Farm.  Little  did  he  know  that,  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  same  moment,  Broadhurst  of 
Wainfleet  mounted  his  gig  and  set  out  from 
his  own  door  towards  the  same  Blant  Farm. 
The  two  men  had  to  pursue  the  two  sides  of 
a  rectangular  triangle  which,  at  the  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles,  would  bring  them  to 
a  point  exactly  at  Mrs.  Ranford’s  gate.  Had 
Longmore  known  that  fact,  he  would  have 
rushed  again  into  his  own  house  and  believed 
the  end  of  the  world  come,  since  sister  Ran- 
ford  could  thus  deceive  him.  But  Broadhurst 
did  know  it,  and  yet  he  went.  The  fact  was, 
that  certain  things  had  taken  place  which,  for 
good  reasons,  neither  Longmore  nor  the 
reader  have  yet  been  informed  of — the  right 
moment,  it  was  thought,  had  not  come. 
Young  Tom  Broadhurst  had  been  so  much 
struck  with  Mary  Longmore  in  his  interview 
at  the  Park,  that,  from  that  moment,  he  felt 
;  a  wonderful  persuasion  that  there  had  been 
some  gross  mistake  in  the  whole  business. 
He  was  sure  that  truth  and  goodness  beamed 
as  clearly  out  of  those  mild  blue  eyes,  and 
from  those  handsome,  amiable  features,  as 
light  from  the  sun.  Longmore  could  not  be  a 
very  great  rogue  to  have  such  a  daughter ; 
and  Mary  thought  Broadhurst  could  not  be  a 
very  great  one  to  have  such  a  son.  “  What  a 
fine,  frank  fellow  he  seems,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self  “  How  willing  he  seems  to  believe  the 
truth.  What  a  beautiful  earnestness  in  seek¬ 
ing  it  out  !  ”  In  fact,  there  was  a  case,  such 
as  lawyers  seldom  get  upon  their  books,  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight.  It  was  a  case  clear, 
positive,  and  most  particular ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet  themselves  never  stood  so  suddenly  en- 
!  chanted  between  the  hostile  hosts  of  their 
i  two  fiery  houses.  Tom  Broadhurst  let  no 
’  grass  grow  under  his  feet ;  he  soon  had  his 
i  father  on  the  right  track.  Mary  and  h-^  met 
i  — how  many  times  ?  Well,  it  really  is  amazing 
how  many  times  they  found  it  necessary  to 
see  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
weeks,  to  put  things  in  a  train.  Mrs.  Ranford 
was  soon  taken  into  the  secret,  and,  with  her 
clear,  strong  mind,  took  in  the  whole  thing, 
the  love  afiair  and  all,  heartily.  Mary  passed 
a  deal  of  time  at  Blant  Farm,  and  Tom  Broad¬ 
hurst  rode  over  there  continually.  It  was 


quite  necessary  !  But  as  to  that  love  alFair, 
neither  Longmore  nor  Broadhurst  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  know  a  word  of  it.  Tom  said  he 
would  not  for  the  world  that  his  father  should 
be  suspected  of  having  any  interest  in  doing 
justice  to  Mr.  Longmore,  but  the  justice  itself  j 
and  as  to  Longmore  knowing !  why,  they 
might  just  as  well  think  of  blowing  up  the 
gas-works  and  all  the  steam  engines  in  Boston 
and  Wainfleet  !  Then,  indeed,  Longmore 
would  declare  Broadhurst  a  rogue,  who  was 
for  anything  for  his  own  interest ! 

But  Mrs.  Ranford  was  resolved  on  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  therefore  she  planned  the 
bringing  together  her  brother  and  Mr.  Broad¬ 
hurst  at  her  New-Year’s  Day  dinner.  It  was 
a  daring  project  ;  it  struck  even  Mary  and 
Tom  Broadhurst  with  unutterable  dismay. 
Mrs.  Longmore,  who  was  in  the  secret,  was 
terrified  beyond  conception ;  it  had  actually 
thrown  her  into  a  serious  relapse.  But  Mrs. 
Ranford  was  a  woman  of  a  bold  spirit  and 
decisive  will ;  she  determined  that  the  expe¬ 
riment  should  be  made.  Mrs.  Ranford  re¬ 
sembled  her  brother  greatly  in  person  ;  she 
was  a  tall,  large,  florid,  and  very  comely 
woman,  and  ten  years  younger.  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  Mrs. 
Ranford  ha.d  had  numbers  of  most  advan¬ 
tageous  offers,  but,  no,  she  declared  that 
she  was  married  to  her  dear  Ned ;  he  was 
only  gone  on  the  journey  that  she  should 
take  after  him  some  day.  She  would  not  have 
two  husbands.  Mrs.  Ranford  was  a  first-rate 
farmer  ;  her  house  stood  on  the  top  of  that 
step  of  country  that  runs  on  through  Lincoln, 
and  looked  far  and  wide  over  the  flats  below  ; 
it  was  a  good  farm-house,  with  a  flower-garden 
and  with  outbuildings,  and  stock  that  showed 
her  management  and  science  ;  she  led  a  life 
very  much  to  her  taste,  and  ruled  very  much 
in  her  own  way,  and  was  resolved  now  to  try 
her  power  over  her  brother.  “  It  was  time  to 
put  an  end  to  all  this  heart-burning  and  mis¬ 
understanding  ;  ”  she  said,  “  There  had  been 
enough  of  it.” 

Longmore  drove  that  afternoon  over  those 

o 

immense  flats  that  lie  between  Boston  and 
Blant  Farm.  The  air  was  clear  and  very 
keen  ;  the  whole  country  was  one  level  sheet 
of  whiteness,  only  here  and  there  broken  by  a 
long  line  of  stunted  willows,  one  of  those  funny 
little  windmills  that  are  set  by  the  sluggish 
dykes  to  propel  the  water,  a  solitary  willow- 
surrounded  farm,  with  an  occasional  round 
haystack  eaten  out  by  the  cattle  into  the 
shape  of  a  huge  mushroom,  or  a  dreary 
stretch  of  black  fir-trees  far  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  little  more  than  four  o’clock 
when  Longmore  was  ascending  the  steep  hill 
to  Blant  Farm,  but  it  was  already  dark, 
piercing  cold,  and  some  fine  flakes  of  snow 
made  him  say  to  himself,  “We  shall  have 
another  downfall.”  Mrs.  Ranford’s  dinner 
was  not  till  six  o’clock,  but  she  had  begged 
her  brother  to  be  there  early,  both  on  account 
of  the  short  days  and  because  she  wanted 
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some  talk  with  him.  It  was  to  be  a  family 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Broadhurst  and 
his  son,  and  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Ranford  had  imparted  her  scheme, 
and  implored  the  vicar’s  aid  in  the  crisis. 

Longmore,  on  entering  his  house,  met  his 
sister  in  the  hall,  and  they  embraced  each 
other  affectionately.  Mary,  who  had  been 
there  some  days,  remained  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  for  she  was  too  much  terrified  to 
venture  out.  Mrs.  Ranford  having  seen  her 
brother  relieved  of  his  coats  and  wrappers, 
opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and  purposely 
allowed  him  to  go  in  first.  Scarcely  did  he, 
however,  set  his  foot  in  the  room,  than  he 
turned  round,  and  with  a  fierce  low  outburst 
of — “  The  devil !”  he  plunged  past  Mrs. 
Ranford  in  the  direction  of  the  hooks  on 
which  hung  his  hat  and  coat.  Mrs.  Ranford 
had  probably  expected  something  of  the  kind, 
for  she  suddenly  opposed  her  large  calm 
person  in  his  way — and  as  he  gave  her  a 
terrible  look,  saying — 

“You,  sister!  you!”  she  seized  him  by 
both  arms,  and  said — 

“  Brother  !  brother  !  show  yourself  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  There  are  things  to  tell  you 
that  will  set  everything  right.” 

At  the  same  moment  Mary  rushed  from 
the  room,  clasped  his  knees,  and  cried  in  ago¬ 
nised  tones — “  Oh,  father  !  father  !  ” 

But  Longmore  had  by  this  time  grasped  his 
hat  with  one  hand,  thrust  it  upon  his  head, 
snatched  his  great  coat  with  the  other,  had 
given  himself  a  furious  shake  loose,  and  dashed 
out  of  the  door.  The  scene  he  left  behind  was 
awful.  Mary  Longmore  had  sunk  down  on 
the  floor  where  her  father  had  left  her,  and 
was  weeping  convulsively.  Mrs.  Ranford  was 
exclaiming, 

“  What  a  madman  !  What  a  fury  !  But 
he  &hall  be  brought  to  reason.” 

Tom  Broadhurst  stood  over  Mary,  whisper¬ 
ing  to  her  something  which  only' seemed  to 
increase,  if  either,  the  violence  of  her  grief ; 
and  Mr.  Broadhurst  almost  wept. 

“  Stop  him,  Mrs.  Ranford  !  Send  after 
him  !  I  won’t  stand  in  his  way.  I  will 
retire  to  the  inn.”  And  with  that  Mr.  Broad¬ 
hurst  also  snatched  his  hat,  and  rushed  out. 

What  a  New  Year’s  dinner-party  !  what 
an  upshot  of  the  experiment !  JMrs.  Ranford 
did  not  send  after  her  brother.  She  knew 
very  well  she  might  just  as  rationally  send 
for  Lincoln  Minster  ;  but  she  set  about  to 
comfort  Mary,  telling  her  never  to  fear — all 
should  be  right  yet  ;  her  father’s  proud  spirit 
should  be  made  to  bend.  It  was  a  miserable 
scene. 

Meantime  Longmore  had  hastened  into  the 
stableyard,  where  his  horse  was  not  yet  got 
out  of  his  harness — made  the  man  put  him  in 
again  in  desperate  speed,  jumped  into  the  gig, 
and  drove  off.  The  snow  was  now  falling  in 
masses — a  keen  east  wind  drove  it  into  his 
face  and  bosom  —  it  was  pitch  dark,  and 
neither  man  nor  horse  could  tell  which  was 


road,  and  which  was  not.  But  the  storm 
within  Longmore’s  breast  raged  far  more 
fiercely  than  it  did  without.  He  lashed  his 
horse,  and  whirled  on.  But  even  the  horse 
began  to  slacken,  spite  of  the  whip,  and  be¬ 
trayed  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  uncertainty 
and  reluctance  to  proceed.  Longmore  gave 
him  some  unmerciful  cuts,  which  for  a  while 
sent  him  forward  at  a  ffood  rate.  But  again 
the  poor  horse  stopped  ;  and  in  response  to 
the  whip  only  reared,  wheeled  aside,  and 
refused  to  go.  None  but  a  madman  would 
attempt  such  a  road  on  such  a  night.  The 
horse  evidently  thought  so,  and  therefore 
stood  stock  still,  in  spite  of  the  murderous 
inflictions  of  Longmore’s  whip.  At  length 
Longmore  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  urge  him. 
“  Fool  !”  he  exclaimed  ;  gave  the  rein  a  pull 
to  the  left,  and  the  poor  animal,  joyfully  obey¬ 
ing  the  hint,  turned,  and  proceeded  at  a  rapid 
rate  towards  the  farm.  He  would  have 
stopped  at  Mrs.  Hanford’s  gate  ;  but  again 
Longmore  applied  the  whip,  and  the  gig  rolled 
expeditiously  on  to  the  village-inn.  Here 
Longmore  flung  the  reins  on  the  horse’s  neck, 
and  stalked  into  the  house.  There  was  a 
considerable  crowd  of  labourers  drinking  and 
smoking  in  the  common  room,  who,  as  well  as 
the  landlady,  stared  to  see  him  enter. 

“  Put  up  my  horse,”  he  said  ;  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  enter  the  parlour. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,”  said  the  landlady  ; 
“  but  that  room  is  engaged.” 

“  Show  me  another,  then,”  said  Longmore. 
The  landlady  opened  another  door,  saying — 

“  But  there  is  no  fire.  Sir  !” 

“  Then  make  one,”  said  Longmore,  grufily  ; 
and  entering,  flung  himself  on  the  sofa,  in  his 
snow- covered  clothes  and  hat.  The  landlady 
quickly  brought  a  light,  and  attempted  to 
light  the  fuel  already  in  the  grate  ;  but  the 
sticks  were  damp.  They  refused  to  kindle, 
and  the  poor  woman  hastily  clearing  out  the 
grate,  brought  forth  wood  and  live  coal  from 
the  kitchen.  In  vain  !  The  chimney  was 
damp  ;  the  smoke  drove  down,  and  filled  the 
room  ;  Longmore  bade  her  angrily  let  the  fire 
alone,  and  go.  She  made  her  exit  in  evident 
alarm. 

Longmore  sat  gloomily  on  the  sofa.  The 
room  was  deathly  cold  ;  the  smoke  filled  his 
eyes  and  lungs  with  its  sharp,  suffocating 
vapour — he  looked  round  and  wished  himself 
dead.  But  something  now  caught  his  atten¬ 
tion.  The  room  was  only  divided  from  the 
next  by  a  thin  wooden  partition.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  holding  a  garrulous  talk  with  some 
guest  there,  and  every  word  he  uttered  was 
as  .T’^dible  as  if  in  the  room  itself.  Longmore 
started.  He  heard  his  own  name.  Yes  ! — 
there  it  was  again. 

“  So  he ’s  likely,  I  hear,  to  get  the  property 
back  again.  They  say  the  old  woman  has 
peached  ;  but  I  know  not.  If  she  was  bought 
one  way  she  may  be  bought  another,  and 
Longmore  is  a  determined  man.” 

“  Silence  !  ”  said  another  voice — it  was  no 
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other  than  that  of  Broadhurst  —  Longmore 
trembled  with  excitement  at  the  sound. 
“  Silence  !  ”  —  said  Broadhurst  —  “I  cannot 
allow  you  to  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Long- 
more.  I  tell  you,  and  I  if  any  man  should 
know,  he  has  been  foully  injured  and  misre¬ 
presented.  It  w’as  all  a  mistake,  and  that 
bad  woman  clenched  it.  No  !  Longmore — 
and  I  beg  you  will  everywhere  say  so,  from 
me — Longmore,  from  what  I  have  lately 
learned,  is  as  noble,  true-hearted  a  man  as 
ever  lived.  Sir,  I  would  give  my  right-hand 
to  do  him  justice  ;  and  justice,  if  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,  he  will  yet  have  done  him.” 

“  Lord-o’-mercy  !  ”  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
“do  you  say  so?”  “Yes,  I  say  so,”  replied 
Broadhurst ;  “till  justice  is  done  to  that  man 
the  load  of  a  mountain  lies  on  my  heart.” 

Longmore  turned  deadly  pale  as  he  heard 
these  words.  He  sunk  down  again  upon  the 
sofa,  whence  he  had  started  on  hearing  these 
voices,  laid  his  head  on  the  table,  and  seemed 
shaken  by  some  terrible  convulsion.  In 
another  minute  he  rose  up,  still  pale,  but 
with  an  eager  look  passed  out  of  the  room, 
entered  that  where  Broadhurst  was,  and, 
putting  out  his  hand  to  the  astonished  lawyer, 
said,  “  I  heard  what  you  said — I  believe  you.” 
The  lawyer,  still  more  astonished,  and  looking 
as  if  an  apparition  had  suddenly  stood  before 
him — yet  clutched  at  the  offered  hand — 
seemed  to  groan  out  rather  than  speak, 
“  Almighty  God  be  thanked  !  ”  and  the  two 
desperate  foes  stood  thus  till  a  gush  of  tears 
appeared  on  Broadhurst’s  face.  “  Now,  God 
be  praised,  all  is  right,”  Broadhurst  again 
ejaculated.  “Yes! — all  is  right!”  repeated 
Longmore. 

“  You  must  dine  with  me,”  said  Broadhurst. 
“  Good  God,  what  have  I  not  to  say  to  you  !  ” 

“  Nay,”  said  Longmore,  “  we  must  not  dine 
here.  Think  how  we  left  them  at  my  sister’s. 
We  must  go  there  at  once.” 

“  Right !  Right !  ”  said  Broadhurst,  and  the 
next  moment  the  astonished  people  in  the 
kitchen  saw  these  two  men,  who  for  years 
had  been  engaged  in  such  a  deadly  strife, 
going  arm-in-arm  swiftly  out  of  the  house. 

What  the  state  of  affairs  was  at  Mi-s.  Ran- 
ford’s  may  well  be  imagined.  Mary  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  most  vehement  grief ; 
Tom  Broadhurst  stood  over  her,  holding  her 
hand,  and  every  now  and  then  bidding  her  to 
be  comforted — all  would  go  well  yet — all  the 
time  looking  himself  a  picture  of  despair. 
Mrs.  Ranford,  after  marching  to  and  fro  in 
great  agitation,  and  abusing  her  brother, 
heartily,  as  the  most  obstinate  of  animals,  had 
sat  down,  moodily,  in  her  easy-chair,  by  the 
fire,  and  seemed  more  in  a  state  of  deep  anger 
than  of  sorrow.  Her  scheme  had  failed  sig¬ 
nally,  as  everyone  had  told  her  it  would  ;  she 
had,  to  all  appearance,  aggravated  affairs 
dreadfully  ;  she  was  too  much  mortified  to  be 
really  sorry.  The  clergyman  and  his  wife 
came  in.  They  saw  at  a  glance  what  had 
happened.  A  few  indignant  words  from  Mrs. 


Ranford,  and  Mary’s  tears,  told  everything.  ; 
There  fell  a  deep  and  blank  silence  on  the 
party.  What  a  New  Year’s  dinner-party  ! 
Never  was  there  such  a  wretched  scene  of 
utter  desolation.  In  the  midst  of  it  came  a 
violent  ring  at  the  bell.  All  started.  Mary 
Longmore  gave  a  shriek,  and  stood  trembling  j 
with  clasped  hands  and  death-like  face.  j 
“  Something  dreadful  has  happened  to  that  j 
wilful  man  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ranford  going  j 
impetuously  towards  the  door.  At  that  mo-  I 
ment  the  door  opened,  and  Longmore  and  | 
Broadhurst  entered  together.  Before  any  of 
them  could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  i 
Longmore  said,  “It  is  all  right !  ”  and  caught 
his  sister  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  and 
kissed  her  outrageously.  Then  he  caught  his 
daughter  to  his  heart,  who,  at  those  words,  j 
flew  to  him,  and  embraced  and  kissed  her  still 
more  outrageously.  Then  he  shook  hands  I 
with  Tom  Broadhurst  and  the  clergyman, 
both  together  ;  and  they  shook  his  hands, 
and  he  shook  theirs  again  ;  and  then  he 
would  most  likely  have  kissed  the  clergyman’s 
lady,  only  she  and  Mrs.  Ranford  were  most 
passionately  kissing  and  crying  at  one  another  ! 
at  the  very  time. 

Never  was  there  such  a  hearty,  cordial, 
general  reconciliation  and  felicitation.  Long-  . 
more  seemed  at  one  effort  to  have  flung  off  all  | 
his  gall  and  misanthropy.  In  the  midst  of 
their  joy,  they  seemed  to  forget  the  other 
great  event  of  their  meeting — the  dinner ; 
the  hour  was  long  past.  Nobody  before  had  ! 
had  any  inclination  to  eat,  from  sorrow  ;  now 
they  had  forgotten  it,  for  joy.  But  at  length, 
up  came  the  turkey,  up  came  the  roast  beef, 
up  came  the  game,  the  plum-pudding,  and  all 
the  tarts,  mince-pies,  and  knick-nackeries ; 
and  what  a  dinner  was  there  after  all !  How 
<:riumphant  Mrs.  Ranford  looked  !  Her  gene¬ 
ralship  had  succeeded  after  all.  How  bright 
Mary  looked ;  how  pleased  Tom  and  his  father  | 
looked !  and  as  for  Mr.  Longmore,  he  never 
seemed  so  large,  so  florid,  so  jovial ;  all  his  I 
old  jollity  and  grandeur  of  good-heartedness 
seemed  come  back  again  at  once.  Everybody 
wondered,  as  they  came  to  look  at  each  other, 
and  smile  at  each  other,  and  talk  to  each 
other,  how  in  the  world  it  was  possible  that 
people,  so  excellent  as  they  were,  and  so  made 
for  each  other’s  society,  could  have  made  such 
a  dismal  blunder  as  they  had  made.  Mary 
observed,  with  a  quiet  smile,  that  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith  had  explained  it  all  long  ago. 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  her  father,  astonished. 

“  How  could  he,  when  he  did  not  know 
us  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Mary,  “  he  must  have  known 
us,  or  people  exactly  like  us — for  he  said  that 
all  this  sort  of  thing  came  of  people  not  know¬ 
ing  one  another.” 

“  God  bless  us !  ”  said  Longmore,  looking 
quite  astonished,  “  how  precisely  true  that  is ! 

Let  us  drink  to  Oliver’s  immortal  memory.” 

“  With  all  our  hearts  !  ”  was  echoed  from 
all  sides  of  the  table. 
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“And  add,  ‘  God  bless  us’  to  it, 
clergyman. 

“  Bravo  !  ”  said  Broadhurst — “  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  God  bless  us  !  ” 

The  toast  was  drunk  amid  a  strange  accom¬ 
paniment  of  smiles  and  tears. 

The  rest  of  our  story  is  short.  Every  one 
may  imagine  it.  The  speedy  recovery  of 
Longmore  Bark  ;  the  repurchase  of  the  ample 
old  wool  warehouses,  for  Longmore  would 
rebuild  all  his  old  trade  again,  and  make  his 
rounds  amongst  his  old  former  friends  again  ; 
the  marriage  of  Tom  and  Mary,  and  a  score 
of  other  good  things  which  all  sprung  from 
the  happy  change  begun  by  Christmas,  and 
completed  by  Mrs.  Hanford’s  New  Year’s 
Dinner. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

We  were  a  mighty  multitude 

That,  mourning  for  the  Old  Year,  stood. 

The  great,  the  poor,  the  wise,  the  good, 

The  wicked,  and  the  fair ; 

No  matter  for  their  rank  or  place  ; 

The  beggar ;  he  of  noble  race  ,* 

All  come  to  pay  a  farewell  grace 
To  the  departed  Year. 

It  had  been  snowing  day  and  night, 

And  the  sable  earth  had  a  fringe  of  light. 

As  the  velvet  pall  hath  a  border  of  white 

When  they  mourn  a  virgin  dead ; 

And  the  solemn  wind  sang  mournfully 
A  dirge  of  deep  solemnity ; 

And  the  stars  looked  down  from  the  cold  grey  sky. 
And  the  moon  sailed  overhead. 

Why  art  thou  robed  in  thy  pure  white  dress. 

Thy  type  of  virgin  loveliness  1 
Our  load  is  a  load  of  wickedness, 

Of  sin,  and  want,  and  gloom  : 

Loaded  with  every  vice  and  crime. 

That  has  stained  the  children  of  every  clime, 
Throughout  all  lands,  throughout  all  time. 

Was  the  Year  that  we  entomb  ! 

Fearful  and  hushed,  and  awed,  and  still. 

Was  Nature  :  on  every  sloping  hill 
The  frost  had  chained  each  trickling  rill. 

And  stiffened  each  rippling  wave ; 

The  very  wind  had  a  muffled  sound. 

As  it  swept  o’er  the  snow-encrusted  ground, 

And  went  moaning  sadly  round  and  round 

The  brink  of  the  new-made  grave  ! 

They  brought  the  corpse  to  his  lowly  bed  : 

We  saw  in  the  moonlight  the  aged  head 
Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  tlie  tears  he  had  shed 
In  his  mortal  pilgrimage ; 

But  there  was  a  fleeting  sliadow-like  smile. 

As  a  halo  around  his  lips  the  while. 

The  last  faint  trace  of  a  youth  without  guile. 

Had  lingered  till  mournful  age. 

Then  there  were  groans,  and  sobs,  and  sighs. 

And  uplift  hands,  and  tearful  eyes. 

And  wailing  moans,  and  piercing  cries, 

And  many  a  heavy  breast ; 

And  those  he  had  treated  cruelly 
Looked  on  him  even  mourningly. 

And  murmured  low  and  pityingly, 

God  send  his  soul  may  rest !  ” 


And  they  parted  a  path  through  the  close-pressed 
throng, 

And  I  stept  to  the  grave  side,  the  crowd  among  : 
For  they  saw  I  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Song, 
To  lament  for  the  cold  coi'pse  clay  ; 
And  I  stood  by  his  narrow  resting-place. 

And  looked  my  last  on  his  dear  old  face. 

And  prayed  for  him  to  God’s  great  grace. 

And  kissed  him  where  he  lay. 

A  solemn  voice  chimed  the  midnight  hour 
From  the  height  of  an  old  embattled  tower, 

And  struck  by  a  more  than  mortal  power, 

A  deep  bell  ’gan  to  toll ; 

And  I  stood  erect,  and  cast  my  eyes 
Up  to  the  stars  in  the  dark  drear  skies. 

And  hearing  only  mourning  sighs, 

I  prayed  for  the  parted  Soul. 

“  Father  ! — earth’s  nations  in  their  joy  and  pain 
“  Look  up  to  Thee  ;  let  it  not  be  in  vain  ! 

“We  pray  Thee  that  this  parted  year  may  rest 
“  With  his  old  brethren  ;  may  their  home  be  blest  ! 

“  Hark  the  bell  tolls  ! 

“  And  with  that  knell  arises  in  our  souls 
“  The  memory  of  what  has  passed  away.  This  Year 
“  Hath  phindered  us  of  many  we  held  Dear, 

“  Hath  taken  from  us  many  a  precious  One, 

“  Hath  left  us  desolate,  bereaved,  alone  ! 

“  Father  !  our  hearts  are  lifted  at  this  time 
“  Above  the  world,  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and  crime  : 

“  Those  this  Year  injured,  those  he  heaped  with 
gain, 

“  Alike  pray  for  him  :  Father  !  not  in  vain  ! 

“  We  bury  in  his  grave  our  memories 
“  Of  wrongs  and  woes,  and  guilts,  and  injuries : 

“  We  offer  up  a  sacrifice  divine 
“  Of  human  passions  at  this  funeral  shrine ; 

“  Within  this  dead  Year’s  misty  shroud  we  lay 
“  Our  crimes,  revenges,  evermore  away  ! 

“  So,  may  the  Aged  Man  before  Thy  throne, 

“  Burdened  with  our  sins,  and  with  his  own, 

“  Alike  by  Thy  great  love,  all  sins  forgiven, 

“  Await  our  coming,  with  pure  joy — in  Heaven  !” 


THE  IRISH  CALIFORNIA. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1849, 
Lord  Ashley  and  the  O’ Gorman  Mahon  as¬ 
tonished  the  House  of  Common  with  a  piece 
of  intelligence  of  that  kind  which,  in  popular 
phrase,  is  described  as  seeming  far  too  good 
to  be  true.  They  announced  a  discovery  that 
upwards  of  ninety  pounds  might  be  made  out 
of  one  hundred  tons  of  Irish  peat,  by  on  outlay 
of  sixteen  pounds — namely,  eight  pounds  for 
the  peat,  and'  the  same  sum  for  the  magic 
requisite  to  turn  it  into  cash.  Now  there  are 
in  Ireland  two  million  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  peat  bog,  varying 
in  depth  from  six  to  forty  feet.  At  the 
above  rate,  the  products  of  peat  would  have 
returned  some  five  hundred  per  cent.  Thus, 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland 
would  have  proved  to  be  a  territory  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  wealth  the  most  auriferous  of 
regions — California  proper,  El  Dorado,  or  the 
imaginary  domains  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tidier. 

Experiment,  however,  it  was  found,  had  not 
yet  warranted  a  dependence  on  these  golden 
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premises,  and  the  magnificent  expectations 
which  had  been  entertained  from  peat  were 
forgotten. 

That  is  to  say,  they  were  forgotten  by  the 
British  public,  but  not  by  the  gentleman  whose 
enterprise  had  given  occasion  for  them,  and 
the  result  of  whose  attempts  to  utilize  peat, 
prematurely  disclosed,  formed  the  substance 
of  the  foregoing  statements.  Mr.  Owen,  the 
gentleman  in  question,  having,  in  a  letter  to 
the  “  Times,”  rectified  the  mistake  that  had 
been  made  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
experiments  whereon  those  statements  had 
been  founded,  continued  quietly  to  prosecute 
his  designs  upon  peat,  till  he  had  succeeded  in 
ascertainmg  what  was  really  to  be  hoped  from 
it,  with  sufficient  precision  to  obtain  for  the 
estimate  respectful  quotation  in  the  money- 
article  of  the  rather  celebrated  journal  just 
mentioned.  It  appears  that  a  yield,  not 
indeed  of  five  hundred,  but  at  least  of  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  may  be  expected  from  the 
material.  One  hundred  per  cent,  derivable 
from  peat,  will  be  a  benefit  to  Ireland  com¬ 
mensurate  with  her  bogs,  the  area  and 
contents  of  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
considerable.  Peat,  which,  save  that  it  was 
used  as  an  inferior  sort  of  fuel,  was  heretofore 
merely  one  of  the  encumbrances  of  Irish 
estates,  bids  fair  to  be,  henceforth,  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  Ireland. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
methods  of  mining.  One  consists  in  simply 
digging  into  the  earth,  and  getting  out  its 
riches.  In  the  other  case  the  miner  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  mere  globe  of  the  earth, 
but  into  the  several  substances  of  the  earth’s 
productions.  He  extracts  his  wealth  out  of 
the  very  matter  itself  of  which  this  or  that 
thing  is  composed.  So  he  gets  starch  out  of 
wheat,  or  sugar  out  of  beet-root,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  other  valuables  ob¬ 
tained  from  different  sources.  This  miner  is 
the  chemist.  By  chemistiy,  treasures  are 
detected  in  rubbish — are  derived  from  appa¬ 
rently  useless  refuse  and  offal.  For  instance, 
chemistry  it  is,  that  can  make  above  cent  per 
cent  out  of  a  tangled  mass  of  weeds,  the 
matted  medley  of  half-decayed  mosses,  rushes, 
grasses,  and  heather,  constituting  peat. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that 
there  was  treasure  in  peat ;  but  the  question 
was  how  to  get  at  it,  unless  at  an  expense 
which  would  have  equalled  or  exceeded  its 
worth.  This  problem  was  at  last  effectually 
solved  by  Mr.  Pees  Peece,  the  scientific  co¬ 
adjutor  of  Mr.  Owen,  by  the  invention  of  a 
process  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent, 
and  of  the  nature  of  which,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Peece,  a  general  idea  will  be  presented  to 
the  reader. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  produce  of 
peat  consists  of — sulphate  of  ammonia,  value 
twelve  pounds  per  ton  ;  acetate  of  lime,  four¬ 
teen  pounds;  naphtha,  five  shillings  per  gallon ; 
paraffine,  one  shilling  per  pound  ;  and  two 
varieties  of  oil,  at  one  shilling  per  gallon. 


respectively.  All  these  products,  except  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  lime  in  the  acetate  of  lime,  are 
entirely  derived  from  the  peat.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  of  peat  in  a  year  would,  it  is  computed, 
give  an  amount  of  goods  equivalent  to  twenty 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  leaving,  after  the  deduction  of  the 
cost  of  production,  eleven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eight  pounds  profit. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  non-chemical  friends, 
it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  paraffine 
(which  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  spermaceti),  the 
naphtha,  the  oils,  the  ammonia,  and  the  acetic 
acid,  do  not  exist  severally  in  the  peat  ready- 
formed.  They  cannot  be  extracted  from  it, 
as  acid,  and  sugar,  and  fragrant  essential  oil 
can  be  got  out  of  an  orange,  for  instance,  or 
tan  out  of  oak  bark,  or  bitter  extract  out  of 
hops.  Though  they  come  out  of  the  peat, 
they  are  not  in  it.  An  explanation  of  this 
somewhat  paradoxical  remark  may  seem  due 
to  the  class  of  readers  just  now  addressed. 

Peat,  like  all  other  vegetable  substances, 
consists  of  the  elementary  principles  or  forms 
of  matter  (elementary,  as  far  as  we  yet  know) 
called  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  It  also, 
like  all  animal,  and  some  but  not  all  vegetable 
matter,  contains  another  such-like  elementary 
principle  termed  nitrogen.  These  four  ele¬ 
ments,  combined  chemically  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  constitute  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  made  or  obtained  from  a  purely 
animal  or  vegetable  substance.  According  to 
the  number  and  proportion  in  which  they 
combine,  is  the  nature  of  every  individual 
compound  which  they  form  ;  it  may  be  food, 
it  may  be  poison  ;  it  may  serve  for  furniture, 
for  clothing,  for  fuel.  As  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  various  arrangements  form  a 
vast  number  of  words,  so  by  different  combi¬ 
nations  do  these  elements  compose  a  multitude 
of  things.  For  example,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  united  in  the  proportions  of  four 
of  the  fii’st,  six  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the 
last,  make  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine.  Twelve 
of  carbon,  eleven  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen,  constitute  gum.  Nitrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen  united  in  equal  proportions,  become  the 
well-kno^vn  “  laughmg  gas in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  of  nitrogen  to  five  of  oxygen, 
they  constitute  corrosive  nitric  acid  or  aqua¬ 
fortis.  And  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  variously  combined,  constitute  the 
several  substances  23rocured  from  jieat — 
namely,  paraffine,  naphtha,  oils,  acetic  acid, 
and  ammonia. 

Simjily  to  mix  these  elements  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  required  to  generate  a  particular 
substance,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it.  For 
that  purpose  they  must  be  blended  by  a  union 
more  intimate  than  that  of  mere  mechanical 
mixture.  They  must  be  amalgamated  by 
chemical  combination,  so  as  to  be  intermingled 
in  the  minutest  particle  of  the  compound. 
To  accomplish  this  is  more  or  less  difficult  in 
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different  cases  ;  in  that  of  peat,  the  task  is 
very  easy. 

Eill  the  bowl  of  a  common  tobacco-pipe  with 
some  peat,  and  cap  it  with  pipe-clay.  Put  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe  into  a  red-hot  fire.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  smoke  will  issue  from  the  end  of 
the  stem.  That  smoke  contains  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  the  riches  of  the  peat. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  collect  it, 
separate  its  components,  and  purify  them. 
Mere  heat  has  disengaged  the  elements  of  the 
peat,  and  recombined  them  in  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements  of  paraffine,  oils,  and  other  matters 
ab’eady  enumerated.  Thus  has  been  described 
a  schoolboy’s  experiment ;  but  that  experi¬ 
ment  is,  in  little,  the  process  termed  “  Destruc¬ 
tive  Distillation,”  by  which  peat  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  converted  into  those  materials. 

Now,  to  effect  the  destructive  distillation  of 
peat,  as  by  the  tobacco-pipe,  on  a  large  scale, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  huge  retort, 
corresponding  to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  should 
be  made  of  iron,  because  any  other  materials 
would  be  too  thick  and  cumbrous,  or  otherwise 
inconvenient.  But  as  the  retort  would  have 
to  be  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  heated  red-hot, 
it  would  speedily  share  the  fate,  well  known 
to  all  good  housewives,  of  a  kitchen  boiler  in 
which  no  water  is  kept.  To  speak  chemically, 
it  would  quickly  become  oxidised  ;  in  ordinary 
language,  it  would  soon  be  spoiled.  MoreoA^’er 
the  furnace  would  require  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel,  the  cost  of  which,  added  to  that 
of  the  used-up  retorts,  would  come  to  more 
money  than  the  proceeds  of  the  concern  would 
be  worth.  These  difficulties,  and  some  others, 
till  recently  stood  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
from  peat  those  important  commodities  which 
it  had  for  some  time  been  suspected  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording.  They  appear  to  have  been 
completely  surmounted  at  last  by  Mr.  Eeece. 
He  dispenses  altogether  with  a  retort,  and  at 
the  same  time  economizes  fuel  to  the  utmost 
extent,  by  the  following  very  ingenious,  and 
equally  simple  contrivance. 

A  large  furnace  is  built  of  brick.  It  is 
closed  at  top  by  a  moveable  cover.  On  one 
side,  near  the  base,  it  has  an  aperture  con¬ 
nected  with  a  blowing-cylinder,  through  which 
air  is  injected  by  means  of  a  steam-engine, 
acting  as  a  great  pair  of  bellows.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  furnace,  near  the  top,  is 
another  aperture,  whereto  is  fitted  a  convo¬ 
luted  pipe,  or  worm,  terminating  in  a  receiver, 
or  condenser,  immersed  in  cold  water.  The 
furnace  is  filled  with  peat,  and  closed  down  ; 
the  peat  is  ignited  at  the  lower  aperture  ;  to 
this  the  blowing-cylinder  is  attached ;  the 
steam-engine  is  set  going,  and  air  is  pumped 
in  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  for  the  consumption  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  peat  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
comparatively  small  stratum  of  peat,  lying 
immediately  above  the  blast-hole,  is  all  that 
is  burnt,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
This  is  converted  chiefly  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  the  other  gaseous  products  of  the 
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combustion  of  vegetable  matter.  These  are 
forced  up  by  the  continued  pressure  of  the 
steam  bellows  through  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  peat.  They  cannot  burn  it,  because 
in  order  to  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
they  should  contain  free  oxygen.  But  the 
combustion  going  on  below,  combines  all  the 
air  impelled  into  the  furnace  with  carbon  to 
form  carbonic  acid ;  which  extinguishes 
fire.  The  ascending  vapours,  therefore,  hot 
as  they  are,  absolutely  prevent  the  peat  from 
burning.  But  they  decompose  it  and  distil  it, 
precisely  as  fire  would  from  actual  contact 
with  which  it  was  defended  by  a  closed  retort. 
It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  hot  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  combines  in  its  ascent  with  an 
additional  proportion  of  the  carbon  of  the 
pe?’t,  and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide.  The  products  of  the  decomposition 
and  distillation  escape,  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
from  the  upper  aperture  of  the  furnace  into 
the  worm,  and  so  pass  on  to  be  condensed  in 
the  receiver. 

These  products  are  : — 1.  Paraffine  ;  which 
is  a  peculiar  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  2.  Naphtha,  or  wood  spirit  ;  an  oxy- 
genised  combination  of  the  same  elements. 
3.  A  volatile  oil ;  and  4.  An  oil  less  volatile, 
being  further  combinations  of  those  elements. 
5.  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  which  is  a  compound 
of  all  four  of  the  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon.  6.  Carbonate  of  Am¬ 
monia,  composed  of  the  same  elements  in 
different  proportions.  7.  Water  ;  or  hydrogen 
combined  with  oxygen.  8.  A  mixture  of  in¬ 
flammable  gases,  consisting  chiefly  of  various 
aeriform  combinations  of  hydrogen  and  car¬ 
bon,  and  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  constituents 
of  which  are  carbon  and  oxygen.  9.  Carbon 
itself,  in  a  minute  state  of  subdivision,  to¬ 
gether  with  impurities,  giving  the  Avhole 
mingled  proceeds  of  the  combustion  their 
appearance  of  smoke  ;  a  result  in  which  it 
will  be  soon  seen  that  the  process  by  no 
means  terminates. 

For  convenience  sake,  however,  we  will  still 
call  the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapours  which 
■pass  out  of  the  furnace,  smoke.  This  smoke 
is  conducted  by  the  “  worm  ”  into  the  refrige¬ 
rator,  or  receiver,  essentially  just  as  the 
vapour  of  the  still  is  treated  in  distilling 
spirits.  In  this  receiver  so  much  of  it  as  is 
condensible  is  condensed  by  the  cold  fluid 
surrounding  the  vessel,  and  collects  in  the 
form  of  tar  and  water.  The  rest  of  it,  which 
is  gaseous,  passes  away  through  another  pipe 
to  a  destination  which  will  be  described  by- 
and-by. 

In  the  mixed  mass — or  mess — of  fluid  con¬ 
densed  in  the  receiver  we  have  all  the  market¬ 
able  and  most  important  products  of  the  peat, 
only  blended,  confused,  and  jumbled  together, 
in  what,  seemingly,  is  a  mere  medley  of  dirt 
and  dregs  ;  and  the  question  now  is  how  to 
get  them  away,  and  separate  them,  and  purify 
tliem. 

The  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  tar,  which 
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is  easily  effected  ;  as  the  latter  is  lighter  than 
the  former,  and  cakes,  and  separates  itself 
from  it,  and  swims  upon  its  surface.  With 
the  water  the  naphtha  is  also  drawn  away. 
The  water  likewise  contains  the  acetate  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved.  One  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  peat  furnish  from  ten  thousand 
to  twelve  thousand  gallons  of  water,  according 
to  the  dryness  of  the  material.  In  ten  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  of  this  water  there  is  a  quantity 
of  ammonia  sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of 
one  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  acetic 
acid  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  weight  of  grey 
acetate  of  lime ;  there  is  also  contained  naphtha 
to  the  amount  of  fifty- two  gallons.  This  floating 
capital — as  we  may  term  it — is  thus  realised : — 

To  the  condensed  liquor  which  has  been 
separated  from  the  tar  is  added  lime,  in  the 
proportion  of  six  hundred  weight  to  ten 
thousand  gallons.  The  whole  is  stirred 
thoroughly  for  some  time  ;  and  is  then  dis¬ 
tilled.  The  vapours  driven  off  by  distillation 
consist  of  naphtha,  and  ammonia,  or  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The 
naphtha  is  made  to  fly  off  simply  by  the  heat. 
The  ammonia  is  expelled  by  the  agency  of  the 
lime  on  the  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  lime 
unites  chemically  with  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acetate  of 
ammonia.  That  is  to  say,  it  unites  with  the 
acetic  acid,  in  consequence  of  containing  which 
the  substance  in  question  is  called  an  acetate  ; 
and  which  consists  of  those  three  elements. 
The  remaining  hydrogen  with  all  the  nitrogen 
of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  constitute  the 
ammonia  itself ;  which  is  left  free  by  the  lime, 
and  by  the  additional  power  of  the  heat  is 
raised  in  vapour  together  with  the  naphtha. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  vapours  is  conducted 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  close 
vessel,  to  which  a  naphtha-rectifier  is  attached. 
The  naphtha  passes  into  the  rectifier  to  be 
purified  by  distillation.  The  ammonia  is  de¬ 
tained  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it 
combines,  and  forms  the  salt  called  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  has  only  to  be  crystallised  to 
be  reduced  to  an  available  form.  And  so  Mr. 
Reece  gets  his  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  naph¬ 
tha  ;  but  he  has  also  to  get  acetate  of  lime. 

Lime,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  added  to 
the  liquor  whence  the  naphtha  and  ammonia 
were  distilled :  and  we  left  it  there  in  com¬ 
bination  with  acetic  acid.  In  fact,  it  took  the 
place  of  the  ammonia ;  and  the  liquor  left  in 
the  still  is  a  solution  of  just  that  very  sub¬ 
stance  which  the  question  now  is  how  to  obtain. 
This  question  might  be  readily  solved  by 
evaporating  and  crystallising  the  liquid  merely: 
but  acetate  of  lime  obtained  by  this  summary 
process  would  be  in  a  very  impure  state.  To 
refine  it,  therefore,  is  necessary.  Accordingly, 
the  liquor  is  concentrated  by  being  boiled 
down  till  in  every  one  hundred  parts  of  it  are 
contained  ten  parts  of  acetic  acid  combined 
with  lime.  Then  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  unite  with  the  lime 
and  disengage  the  acetic  acid.  The  liquor  is 


now  distilled  again  ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
distillation  is  acetic  acid.  This  is  again  satu- 
i*ated  with  lime,  and  thus  returns  to  the  state 
of  acetate,  the  resulting  acetate  of  lime  being 
now  sufficiently  pure  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  needing  nothing  further  than  being  boiled 
down  and  dried  to  be  ready  for  the  market. 

In  the  processes  above  described,  lime  haa 
been  represented  as  dissolving  the  connexion 
between  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  ;  sulphuric 
acid  as  disengaging  acetic  acid  from  lime,  and 
as  arresting  the  volatile  ammonia  and  causing 
it  and  naphtha  to  part  company.  To  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come, 
it  must  be  stated  that  these  changes  are  the 
result  of  the  play  of  chemical  affinities,  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  having  different  degrees  of 
attractively  ess  one  for  the  other,  breaking 
their  mutual  engagements,  and  cutting  each 
other  out,  thus  exhibiting  behaviour  analo¬ 
gous  to  phenomena  occasionally  met  with  in 
another  sphere  than  that  of  chemistry.  Acetic 
acid  deserts  ammonia  for  lime.  Lime  again 
jilts  acetic  for  the  more  powerful  charms  of 
sulphuric  acid.  These,  too,  are  of  a  nature  so 
irresistible  as  to  resist  and  enchain  fickle 
ammonia.  But  from  these  interesting  analo- 
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gies  we  must  return  to  our  peat.  It  has  been 
seen  how  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of 
lime,  and  naphtha  are  obtained  from  its  watery 
product ;  it  has  now  to  be  shown  how  the 
paraffine  and  the  oils  are  extracted  from 
its  tar. 

The  tar  derived  from  one  hundred  tons  of 
peat  consists  of  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  paraffine,  and 
three  hundred  gallons  of  oils,  with  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  capnomor  (a  Greek  compound 
word,  merely  signifying  “  part  of  smoke  ”)  and 
waste. 

This  paraffine  which  holds  so  important  a 
place  among  the  products  of  peat,  was  first 
discovered  in  tar  by  Reichenbach.  It  is  awhite, 
fusible,  solid  substance,  and  it  has  the  capability 
of  being  distilled  without  material  change.  It 
melts  at  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  (Fah¬ 
renheit)  into  an  oily  liquid.  Like  wax,  it 
burns  with  a  beautifully  clear  white  flame. 
Its  combustion  is  unattended  with  the  slightest 
smell.  Such  a  substance,  obtained  cheaply 
and  plentifully,  would  clearly  be  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  common  stock  of  human  property. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  preparation 
of  paraffine,  the  use  of  ether  was  necessary. 
Valuable  as  was  the  paraffine,  it  was  not 
worth  the  exchange  ;  to  consume  ether  in 
procuring,  it  was  like  throwing  sovei-eigns 
after  crowns.  It  might  have  still  continued 
to  be  a  mere  chemical  curiosity.  The  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty,  how'ever,  of  obtaining  this 
commodity,  has  also  been  overcome  by  Mr. 
Reece. 

The  tar  is  melted  and  carefully  freed  from 
water.  Whilst  it  is  of  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
twenty  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  it. 
The  acid  and  tar  are  well  stirred  together 
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during  twenty  minutes.  The  sulphuric  acid 
decomposes  the  impurities,  combines  with 
them,  and  precipitates  them,  or  causes  them 
to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Thoroughly  to  effect  their  separation,  hot 
water  is  added.  They,  being  heavier  than 
the  water,  sink.  The  purer  portion  of  the 
tar,  consisting  of  the  oils  and  paraffine,  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  thus 
forms  an  intervenmg  station  of  partition 
between  it  and  the  dregs.  The  mixture  of 
paraffine  and  oils  is  now  drawn  off  and  dis¬ 
tilled.  The  first  half  part  of  the  products  of 
the  distillation  is  set  apart  ;  this  consists  of 
the  more  volatile  oil,  mingled  with  some 
foreign  matters.  The  other  half  includes  the 
paraffine,  together  with  the  oil  of  the  denser 
sort.  This  latter  product  of  the  distillation 
is  allowed  to  cool ;  and  then  the  paraffine 
crystallises,  and  may  be  discovered  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  diffused  throughout  the  oil. 
The  mass  is  now  subjected  to  pressure  ;  and 
thus  the  fluid  oil  is  squeezed  away  from  the 
more  solid  paraffine.  Here,  then,  it  may  be 
supposed,  we  have  the  paraffine.  True  ; 
but  we  have  it  qualified  with  two  very  serious 
drawbacks, — its  colour  is  very  bad,  and  its 
odour  is  worse.  To  bleach  and  to  deodorise 
it,  it  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  chloro- 
chromic  acid,  which  has  the  twofold  effect  of 
rendering  it  both  clear  and  sweet.  The 
paraffine  is  now  of  the  colour  of  butter  ;  but, 
at  this  stage  of  its  preparation,  another 
obstacle  is  encountered.  It  has  passed  into 
an  amorphous  state  ;  that  is,  it  has  lost  its 
consistent  form  ;  its  translucency  has  also 
been  destroyed.  To  restore  these  qualities  it 
is  distilled  once  more.  Powerful  hj^draulic 
pressure  is  then  applied  to  it,  and,  lastly,  it 
is  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
action  of  free  steam.  And  thus,  in  a  pre¬ 
sentable  shape,  eliminated  from  a  mass  of 
foul  and  fetid  tar,  we  at  last  get  the  pa¬ 
raffine. 

The  oils,  both  the  portion  of  oil  distilled  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  tar,  and  that  sub¬ 
sequently  separated  by  pressure  from  the 
paraffine,  have  now  to  be  purified.  They  are 
mingled  together,  and  a  quantity  either  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  lime,  is  mingled 
with  them.  Lime  is  preferable  on  account 
of  its  comparative  cheapness.  Having  been 
well  stirred,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  ; 
and  then  the  oils  are  decanted,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  them.  The  sulphuric  acid 
combines  with  any  portion  of  lime  that  may 
be  suspended  in  their  substance,  and  throws 
it  down  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  with  it  precipitates  other  remaining 
impurities.  The  mingled  oils  are  now  finally 
distilled,  and  bleached  by  chlorochromic 
acid.  Of  the  product  of  this  ultimate  dis¬ 
tillation  the  first  sixty  parts  per  cent,  con¬ 
stitute  the  lighter  oil,  and  the  remaining 
portion  consists  of  that  which  is  denser  and 
less  volatile. 

The  gaseous  products  of  the  distillation  of 


the  peat  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  They 
amount,  for  every  one  hundred  tons  of  peat, 
to  six  million  cubic  feet  of  mixed  inflammable 
gases,  namely,  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant  i 
gas,  and  free  hydrogen  (this  latter  varying 
according  to  the  dryness  of  the  peat),  to¬ 
gether  with  carbonic  oxide.  With  these  are 
mingled  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and 
a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  both  of 
which  are  uninflammable  ;  but  their  quantity 
is  too  small  to  interfere  materially  with 
the  inflammability  of  the  whole.  This  mixture 
of  gases  is  conducted  away  in  pipes,  and  used 
as  fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  steam-engines  and 
the  distilling  apparatuses,  and  also  to  afford 
sources  of  heat  for  drying,  steaming,  burning 
lime,  and  other  purposes,  in  the  establishment 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

We  have  now — by  the  help  of  Mr.  Eeece — 
resolved  the  bulk  of  our  peat  into  its  salt,  oils,  | 
spirit,  and  vegetable  wax  or  sperm,  and  gases. 
Nothing  remains  of  it  on  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace  but  some  three  or  four  tons  of  “  slag,” 
which  is  allowed  to  run  out,  as  in  the  process  I 
of  smelting  iron. 

That  these  products  of  peat  are  highly  use¬ 
ful,  may  be  inferred  from  their  commercial 
value,  above  stated.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  muriate, 
carbonate,  and  other  salts  of  ammonia  used  in 
medicine,  chemistry,  and  various  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  is  also  very  generally  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  fertilising  agent.  Acetate  of  lime 
is  the  source  whence  is  obtained  acetic  or 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar  ;  calico- 
printers  also  make  great  use  of  it.  Naphtha 
is  a  substance  in  great  request  with  hatters, 
varnish-makers,  and  all  who  want  a  ready 
and  efficient  solvent  of  gums  and  resins, 
besides  serving  for  combustion  and  illumina- 
tion.  Paraffine,  in  virtue  of  its  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  most  beautiful  wax  or  sperm, 
and  from  its  readily  combining  with  those 
bodies  and  most  fatty  matters  by  fusion,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  the  whiteness  and  lustre 
of  the  flame  with  which  it  burns,  is  a  material 
fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  most  elegant 
description  of  candles.  Its  emitting  no  odour 
in  burning  renders  it  peculiarly  eligible  for 
illuminating  purposes.  The  more  volatile  oil 
is,  like  the  naphtha,  valuable  as  a  solvent  of 
caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  and  various  resins 
and  varnishes :  the  more  fixed  oil  may  be 
combined  with  tallow  or  palm-oil,  to  make 
grease  for  lubricating  machinery ;  or  mixed 
with  common  oil  to  produce  a  cheap  lamp-oil. 

It  is  also  convertible  into  the  best  kind  of 
lamp-black. 

When  the  peat-bog  has  been  cleared  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  soil  laid  bare  is  now 
amenable  to  the  operations  of  the  husband-  j 
man.  I 

The  labour  of  cutting,  and  otherwise  pre-  | 
paring  the  peat,  must  of  course  be  a  most  j[ 
extensive  source  of  industrial  occupation,  and  i  [ 
afford  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  |  i 
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persons  hitherto  existing,  or  rather  vegeta¬ 
ting  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  Thus  not 
only  will  peat  be  converted  into  acetates  and 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  paraffine,  and  other 
hydrocarbons,  but  will  undergo  a  not  less 
mteresting  metamorphosis  into  Irish  bacon, 
Irish  beef,  Irish  bread — let  us  hope — and 
thence  into  Irish  bone  and  muscle.  Of  its 
conversion  into  English  plum-pudding,  with  a 
view  to  the  latter  of  these  transformations, 
Mr.  Owen  has  a  capital  experiment  to  relate, 
tried  by  him  at  his  already  established  works 
at  Newtown  Crommelin,  in  Antrim.  The 
plum-pudding  was  a  much  greater  novelty  to 
the  poor  fellows  than  the  paraffine,  at  its  first 
discovery,  was  to  the  world  of  chemists. 

If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  from  facts 
and  figures,  and  the  most  intelligible  argu¬ 
ments  and  deductions  from  scientific  data,  it 
does  seem  that  Ireland  contains  the  elements 
of  a  prosperity  only  to  be  paralleled  in  amount 
by  her  previous  wretchedness.  The  traditional 
gratitude  of  Irishmen  still  honours  St.  Patrick 
for  having  preached  all  the  vermin  of  their 
island  into  the  peat-bogs.  They  will,  probably, 
have  much  more  reason  to  thank  Mr,  Rees 
Reece  and  Mr.  Owen  for  the  opulence  which 
those  gentlemen  will  have  conjured  out  of  the 
bogs  by  the  beautiful  magic  of  chemistry, 
aided  by  capital. 


A  NEW  PHASE  OF  BEE-LIFE. 

About  the  middle  of  an  afternoon  in  J uly, 
1848,  we  had  landed  on  a  low  sand-bank, 
which,  for  a  short  distance,  skirted  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  for  the  purpose  of 
encamping  for  the  night ;  and  right  glad  were 
we  to  stretch  our  limbs  after  ten  hours’  pad¬ 
dling.  The  Indians  had  started  in  their  wood- 
skin  up  the  neighbouring  creek,  in  quest  of 
game  for  our  evening’s  repast,  and  the  women 
were  clearing  a  space  beneath  the  branches  for 
our  hammocks,  and  collecting  fuel  for  the 
nightly  fire.  All  who  have  wandered  with 
the  pleasant  Waterton  in  his  chivalrous  Ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  Essequibo,  will  remember  his 
first  guiltless  attempt  to  hook  the  wary  cay¬ 
man,  before  seeking  more  skilful  allies  in  the 
Indian  settlement  higher  up  the  river.  The 
sand-bank  in  which  we  were  about  to  bivouac, 
was  that  mentioned  in  his  narrative,  where, 
for  four  days,  he  had  impatiently  waited  for 
the  shades  of  evening,  and  as  often  turned 
into  his  hammock  at  day-break  with  his 
longings  ungratified. 

It  was  as  usual  intensely  hot  in  the  sun. 
To  seek  some  relief,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day,  I  strolled — or  rather  straggled,  for 
every  step  through  the  tangled  creepers  had 
to  be  gained  by  hacking  and  hewing  with  a 
cutlass — down  to  the  cool  banks  of  the  creek, 
whose  overhanging  branches,  forming  a  mag¬ 
nificent  arcade  of  verdure,  almost  excluded 
(or  admitted  only  at  distant  intervals),  the 
scorching  rays. 

Seating  myself  on  the  smooth  grey  trunk 


of  a  tree,  which  lay  prostrate  across  the  slug¬ 
gish  water,  whose  broken  limbs  shone  bright 
in  the  gay  drapery  of  a  scarlet-blossomed  epi- 
phyte,  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  taking  a  book  I 
from  my  pocket,  began  lazily  turning  over  the 
pages  and  lightly  gleaning  the  pleasant 
thought  of  a  witty  and  social  poet.  My 
attention  now  and  again  drawn  away  by  the 
ceaseless  tappings  of  a  yellow-headed  wood¬ 
pecker  on  a  decaying  tree  close  at  hand,  to  the 
glittering  flashes  of  a  Karabimitas,  a  Topaz- 
throated  humming-bird — a  frequenter  of  dark 
and  solitary  creeks,  capturing  ffies  among  the 
gay  petals,  for  his  nest-keeping  partner,  who, 
a  tew  paces  up  the  stream  w’as  gently  swing¬ 
ing  with  the  evening  breeze,  in  her  tiny  home. 

I  had  been  in  this  position  for  some  time, 
little  regarding  the  whizzing  hum  of  insects 
constantly  passing  and  repassing — when,  my 
gaze  chancing  to  fall  a  yard  or  more  from  my 
resting  place,  I  detected  a  small  bright-grey 
bee,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length, 
disappearing  in  what  seemed  a  solid  part  of 
the  trunk. 

There  was  no  hole  or  crevice  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  nor  did  that  portion  of  the  bark  feel 
less  smooth  than  that  immediately  adjoining. 

I  might  be  mistaken — nay  !  I  must  he.  I  had 
just  arrived  at  this  last  conclusion,  when  a 
tiny  piece  of  the  bark  was  suddenly  raised, 
and  out  flew  the  little  gentleman  I  had  seen 
disappear,  or  one  too  like  him  not  to  belong 
to  the  same  family.  The  mystery  was  solved. 
Some  ingenious  bee-architect  had  devised  an 
entrance-gate,  fitting  so  admirably  as  to  defy 
discovery  when  shut ;  while  I  was  certain 
that  I  could  lay  my  finger  almost  on  the  pre¬ 
cise  spot,  the  closest  inspection  failed  to  reveal 
any  trace  of  its  outline.  The  bark,  though 
polished  and  even,  was  covered  with  faint  in¬ 
terlaced  streaks,  from  which  even  the  smoothest 
bark  is  never  free  ;  and  the  skilful  car¬ 
penter  had  adapted  the  irregular  tracings  of 
nature  to  his  object  of  concealment.  Wishing 
to  inspect  the  workmanship  without  injuring 
its  delicacy,  I  had  to  wait  patiently  until  it 
should  again  fly  open ;  nor  was  I  kept  long 
in  expectation,  for  it  presently  popped  up  to 
permit  the  egress  of  another  of  the  fraternity, 
and  a  ready  twig  prevented  its  descending. 

I  found  it  designedly  crooked  and  jagged  at 
the  edges,  with  an  average  width  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  twice  that  in  length  : 
its  substance  was  little  more  than  the  outer 
skin  of  the  bark,  and,  being  still  connected 
at  one  end,  opened  and  closed  as  with  a 
spring.  The  cunning  workman  had  no 
doubt  been  aware  that  had  he  made  it 
much  shorter — which  the  size  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  would  have  permitted  —  it  would 
have  required  to  be  thrown  farther  back, 
when  the  greater  tension  would  soon  have 
destroyed  the  elasticity  of  the  hinge,  and, 
with  that,  its  power  of  fitting  close  to  the 
tree.  Immediately  within  the  doorway  was  a 
small  ante-chamber,  forming  a  sort  of  porter’s 
lodge  to  the  little  surly  grey- liveried  gentle- 
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man  inside,  who,  without  quitting  his  retreat, 
showed  his  displeasure  at  my  intrusion  in  a 
manner  too  pointed  to  be  mistaken,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  manifesting  neither  trepidation  nor 
alarm  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  “  lords  of  the 
creation,”  though  probably  the  first  offered  to 
his  inspection.  From  the  entrance-hall,  two 
circular  tunnels  conducted  into  the  interior 
of  the  establishment,  from  whence  came  the 
confused  murmurs  of  a  numerous  and  busy 
community.  I  had  just  allowed  the  door  to 
close,  and  was  admiring  the  exceeding  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  workmanship,  when  another  of 
the  family  returned  home,  signifying  his 
arrival,  and  obtaining  admittance  in  a  manner 
at  once  novel  and  singular. 

After  darting  against  the  entrance,  and 
touching  it  with  his  feet,  he  rose  again  into 
the  air,  and  taking  a  wide  swoop  round  the 
trunk,  came  up  on  the  other  side,  this  time, 
flying  straight  towards  the  “trap,”  which  was 
quickly  raised,  when  he  was  a  few  inches 
distant,  and,  on  his  entering,  as  quickly  closed. 
The  office  of  the  pugnacious  individual  inside 
was  explained  ;  he  was  actually  the  door¬ 
keeper,  and  his  returning  comrades,  having, 
like  any  other  modern  gentlemen,  politely 
rapped,  circled  out  of  the  observation  of 
prying  eyes,  till  he  was  prepared  to  admit 
them.  Numbers  were  constantly  arriving, 
and  all  went  through  the  process  I  have 
described,  each  flying  away,  after  knocking, 
in  a  different  direction,  but  all  allowing  the 
same  time  to  elapse  before  returning  for  ad¬ 
mission  ; — thus,  the  door  was  never  opened 
save  at  the  proper  moment. 

After  watching  their  proceedings  for  some 
time,  I  discovered  the  reason  of  their  not 
waiting  quietly  at  the  entrance.  Sneaking 
among  the  stray  leaves  and  rubbish  in  the 
trunk  and  in  the  holes  and  cavities  of  the 
bark,  were  numbers  of  small  insects,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  bees,  but  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  minute  bands  of  black 
across  the  abdomen ;  their  slender,  graceful 
forms  and  partially  exposed  ovipositors  re¬ 
vealed,  however,  the  cause  of  their  slinking 
about,  and  stamped  them  the  parasitic  ich¬ 
neumons  of  the  hive.  I  thought  that,  after 
the  habits  of  their  tribe,  they  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  an  entrance,  when  they 
pouncingly  hovered  over  the  bees  as  they 
were  disappearing  in  the  door-way  ;  but,  as 
none  ever  succeeded,  I  conjectured  that 
they  had  devised  and  were  pursuing  some 
other  plan  of  introducing  their  blood-thirsty 
progeny.  Further  observation  showed  this  to 
be  correct.  The  rascals  were  endeavouring  to 
attach  their  eggs  to  the  small  pellets  of  pollen 
with  which  each  bee  was  laden,  and  they  often 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  admirably  devised 
tactics  to  prevent  them. 

The  duties  of  the  janitor  were  gradually 
ceasing  ;  all  the  bees  had  returned  save  a  few 
stragglers,  and  even  these  were  becoming 
scarce  ;  the  last  parting  rays  of  the  sun — a 
signal  for  the  twilight  birds  to  issue  from 


their  lurking-places — warned  mo,  that  in  a 
few  minutes  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
penetrating  through  the  thick  underwood,  for 
I  was  in  a  clime  where  the  sun  “  sinks  at 
once,  and  all  is  night.” 

I  was  about  to  retrace  my  steps,  when 
the  measured  stroke  of  paddles  caught  my 
ear,  and  presently  the  Indian  “  corial,” 
with  a  brave  batch  of  maroudis  and  some 
smaller  birds,  turned  a  bend  in  the  sinuous 
creek,  and  swiftly  glided  towards  me,  guided 
through  the  fallen  trees  and  branches,  which 
in  some  places  almost  choked  the  narrow 
stream,  by  the  skilful  arm  of  old  Paley, 
as  I  had  dubbed  our  usual  steersman.  The 
same  keen  eye  that  kept  the  frail  bark 
clear  of  besetting  obstacles,  quickly  detected 
me — though  it  was  almost  dark — stretched 
in  the  tree  above  him.  Staying  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  “  wood-skin  ”  beneath,  I  slipped 
off*  my  boots,  and  cautiously  lowered  myself 
down. 

I  wouldn’t  advise  any  one  to  squat  with 
booted  heel  in  a  flimsy  “  bark,”  especially 
when — intended  for  two  and  accommodating 
four — it  is  skimming  along  with  the  water 
an  inch  or  so  from  the  edge.  A  lurch  to 
one  side,  and  over  you  go — pleasantly  enough 
in  shallow  water  on  a  hot  day,  but  any¬ 
thing  but  that  with  twenty  feet  of  black  fluid 
beneath,  and  you  not  able  to  swim.  A  few 
weeks’  practice  had  enabled  me  to  balance 
myself  without  endangering  others  ;  so  we 
landed  safely. 

The  birds,  soon  ready  for  the  pot,  were  in 
a  few  minutes  boiling  away  among  the 
“cassareep”  and  peppers.  We  made  hearty 
suppers  that  night ;  and  as  I  lay  in  my  ham¬ 
mock,  taking  the  usual  “soothing  whiff” 
before  resigning  myself  to  sleep,  the  howling 
of  monkeys,  the  bellowings  of  caymen,  and 
the  various  cries  of  goatsucker,  owl,  and  tiger- 
bird,  blending  with  the  occasional  roar  of 
the  jaguar  in  his  midnight  courtship,  the 
soughing  of  the  breeze  among  the  trees,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  falls,  made  as  dis¬ 
cordant  and  motley  a  “  hushaby  ”  as  one 
could  imagine.  Fortunately,  all  the  screech¬ 
ing  and  howling  in  the  universe  would 
have  failed  to  drive  away  my  slumbers ; 
so  I  quietly  fell  asleep,  with  the  swaying 
branches  brushing  past  my  face.  My  latest 
waking  thoughts,  I  remember,  now  recalling 
the  wandering  Waterton  (he  might  have 
slept  suspended  from  the  same  branch),  and 
his  fishing  for  cayraen  ;  now,  the  bees  and 
their  tiny  trap-doors  ;  now,  my  tiger-robbed 
coverlet,  and  the  rapid*  we  were  to  “  shoot  ” 
in  the  morning  ;  and,  lastly,  blending  into  a 
confused  murmur — raising  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  old  school-room  buzz,  and  of  the 
kindly  comrades  and  anxious  friends  in  my 
far-off  home. 

We  were  up  and  away  down  the  sparkling 
river  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  ;  and  I 
had  no  other  opportunity  of  observing  the 
economy  of  the  bees  and  their  enemies  ;  nor 
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in  my  rambles,  did  I  ever  chance  to  meet 
■\\dth  another  family  of  the  same  species,  or 
with  kindred  habits. 


THE  QUEEN’S  TOBACCO-PIPE. 

We  have  seen  pipes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in 
our  time.  In  Germany,  where  the  finest 
cnaster  is  but  twenty-pence  a  pound,  and 
excellent  leaf-tobacco  only  five-pence,  we  have 
seen  pipes  that  resembled  actual  furnaces 
compared  with  the  general  race  of  pipes,  and 
have  known  a  man  smoke  out  half  a  pound 
of  cnaster  and  drink  a  gallon  of  beer  at  a 
sitting.  But  this  is  perfectly  pigmy  work 
when  compared  with  the  royal  pipe  and 
consumptive  tobacco  power  of  Victoria  of 
England.  The  Queen’s  pipe  is,  beyond  all 
controversy — for  we  have  seen  it — equal  to  any 
other  thousand  pipes  that  can  be  produced 
from  the  pipial  stores  of  this  smoking  world. 
She  has  not  only  an  attendant  to  present  it 
whenever  she  may  call  for  it,  but  his  orders 
are  to  have  it  always  in  the  most  admirable 
smoking  state — always  lighted,  without  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  it  may  consume  ;  and, 
accordingly,  her  pipe  is  constantly  kept 
smoking  day  and  night  without  a  moment’s 
intermission,  and  there  are,  besides  the  grand 
pipe-master,  a  number  of  attendants  inces¬ 
santly  employed  in  seeking  the  most  suitable 
tobacco,  and  bringing  it  to  the  grand-master. 
There  is  no  species  of  tobacco  which  the 
Queen  has  not  ki.her  store-room.  Shag,  pig¬ 
tail,  Cavendish,  Manilla,  Havanna,  cigars, 
cheroots,  negrohead  every  possible  species  of 
nicotian,  she  gives  a  trial  to,  by  way  of  variety. 
A  single  cigar  she  holds  in  as  much  contempt 
as  a  lion  would  a  fly  by  way  of  mouthful.  We 
have  seen  her  grand-master  drop  whole  hand¬ 
fuls  of  Havannas  at  once  into  her  pipe,  and 
after  them  as  many  Cubas. 

It  may  abate  the  wonder  of  the  reader  at 
this  stupendous  smoking  power  of  the  Queen, 
if  we  admit,  as  must,  indeed,  have  become 
apparent  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  that 
the  Queen  performs  her  smoking,  as  she  does 
many  of  her  other  royal  acts,  by  the  hands  of 
her  servants.  In  truth,  to  speak  candidly, 
the  Queen  never  smokes  at  all,  except  through 
her  servants.  And  this  will  appear  very 
likely,  when  we  describe  the  actual  size  of  her 
royal  pipe.  It  is,  indeed,  of  most  imperial 
dimensions.  The  head  alone  is  so  large,  that 
while  its  heel  rests  on  the  floor  of  her  cellar, 
its  top  reaches  out  of  the  roof.  We  speak  a 
literal  fact,  as  any  one  who  procures  an  order 
for  the  purpose  may  convince  himself  by 
actual  inspection.  W eare  sure  that  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  which  is  required  to  supply  it  must 
amount  to  some  tons  in  the  yeai*.  Nay,  so 
considerable  is  it,  that  ships  are  employed 
specially  to  bring  over  this  tobacco,  and  these 
ships  have  a  dock  of  one  acre  in  extent  at  the 
port  of  London  entirely  for  their  exclusive 
reception.  In  a  word,  the  Queen’s  Tobacco- 
pipe,  its  dimensions,  its  attendance,  its  supply 
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and  consumption  of  tobacco,  are  without  any 
parallel  in  any  age  or  any  nation. 

If  we  have  raised  any  wonder  in  the  breasts 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  not  diminish  that 
wonder  by  some  further  explanations  regard¬ 
ing  this  exuraordinary  pipe ;  if  we  have 
raised  any  incredulity,  what  we  are  now  about 
to  add  will  at  once  extinguish  it. 

The  Queen’s  Tobacco-pipe,  then,  is  a  furnace 
built  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  Tobacco 
Warehouse  at  the  London  Docks.  This  fur¬ 
nace  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  all 
the  damaged  tobacco  which  comes  into  port. 
As  the  warehouse  is  the  Queen’s  Warehouse, 
the  furnace  is  really  termed  the  Queen’s  Pipe ; 
and  all  that  we  have  related  of  it  is  literally 
true,  and  is,  in  itself  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  this  country. 

If  any  one  would  form  anything  like  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  wonders  of  London, 
and  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  this  country, 
he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  London  Docks. 
After  having  traversed  the  extent,  and 
amazed  himself  at  the  myriad  population,  the 
intense  activity,  the  stupendous  affluence,  and 
the  endless  variety  of  works  going  on  in  this 
capital  of  the  globe,  he  will,  on  arriving  at 
the  Docks,  feel  a  fresh  a,nd  boundless  astonish¬ 
ment.  From  near  the  Tower  all  the  way  to 
Blackwall,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  he  will 
find  it  a  whole  world  of  Docks.  The  mass  of 
shipping,  the  extent  of  vast  warehouses,  many 
of  them  five  and  seven  stories  high,  all  crowded 
with  ponderous  heaps  of  merchandise  from 
every  region  of  the  globe,  have  nothing  like  it 
besides  in  the  world,  and  never  have  had. 
The  enormous  wealth  here  collected  is  per¬ 
fectly  overwhelming  to  the  imagination. 

If  the  spectator  first  enter  St.  Katherine^s 
Docks,  he  finds  them  occupying  twenty-three 
acres,  with  water  capable  of  accommodating 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  holding  one  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  goods  ;  the  capital  of  the  company 
alone  exceeding  two  millions  of  pounds.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  London  Docks,  properly  so 
called,  there  he  will  find  an  extent  of  more 
than  one  hundred  acres,  offering  water  for 
five  hundred  ships,  and  warehouse-room  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  tons  of 
goods  ;  the  capital  of  the  company  amounting 
to  four  millions  of  pounds.  The  West  India 
Docks  next  present  themselves,  being  three 
times  as  extensive  as  the  London  Docks, 
having  an  area  of  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  acres,  with  water  to  accommo¬ 
date  four  hundred  vessels,  and  warehouse- 
room  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
tons  of  merchandise  ;  the  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  more  than  six  millions  of  pounds,  and 
the  value  of  goods  which  have  been  on  the 
premises  at  one  time  twenty  millions.  Lastly, 
the  East  India  Docks  occupy  thirty-two  acres, 
and  afford  warehouse-room  for  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  goods. 

The  whole  of  these  Docks  occup}dng  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  acres,  offering  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  ships,  and 
for  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
goods. 

But  these  are  only  the  Docks  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river ;  on  the  othei  side.  Docks 
extend  from  Rotherhithe  to  Deptford ;  the 
Surrey  Docks,  the  Commercial  Docks,  and 
the  East  Country  Docks.  When  the  gigantic 
extent  of  these  Docks,  and  the  mass  of 
property  in  them,  are  considered,  Tyre  and 
Sidon  shrink  up  into  utter  insignificance. 

But  of  all  these  astonishing  places,  our  pre¬ 
sent  attention  is  devoted  only  to  the  London 
Docks,  properly  so  called,  as  being  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  Queen’s  Pipe  ;  the 
damaged  and  unsaleable  goods  of  these  Docks 
being  its  food.  In  these  Docks  are  especially 
warehoused  wine,  wool,  spices,  tea,  ivory, 
drugs,  tobacco,  sugars,  dye-stuffs,  imported 
metals,  and  sundry  other  articles.  Except 
the  teas  and  spices,  you  may  procure  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  these  articles,  as  they  lie  in  their 
enormous  quantities,  by  a  ticket  from  the 
secretary.  If  you  wish  to  taste  the  wines,  you 
must  have  a  tasting  order  for  the  purpose. 

Imagine  yourselves,  then,  entering  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  London  Docks,  If  you  wish  only 
to  walk  round  and  see  the  shipping,  and  people 
at  work,  you  can  do  that  without  any  order. 
As  you  advance,  you  find  yourself  surrounded 
right  and  left  by  vast  warehouses,  where 
numbers  of  people,  with  carts  and  trucks,  are 
busily  at  work  taking  in  and  fetching  out 
goods.  On  your  right  you  soon  pass  the  ivory 
warehouse,  where  nobody  is  admitted  except 
by  a  special  order.  The  cause  of  this  singular 
regulation,  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the 
fair  sex,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain.  No 
lady  could  very  well  be  suspected  of  carrying 
off  in  her  muff  an  elephant’s  tooth  of  some 
hundred  weight,  but  there  must  have  been 
female  thieves,  dexterous  enough  to  secrete, 
perhaps  a  rhinoceros’s  tooth,  of  perhaps  some 
dozen  pounds,  valued  at  one  pound  seven 
shillings  per  pound ;  and  thus  contrived  to 
bring  a  stigma  on  the  whole  sex. 

Vast  heaps  of  ivory  lie  on  the  floor  of  this 
warehouse,  in  huge  elephants’  tusks,  of  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  pounds  weight  each ; 
tusks  of  rhinoceros,  and  the  ivory  weapons  of 
sword-fish  and  sea-unicorns.  Here  lay,  on 
our  last  visit,  the  African  spoils  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  Gumming  ;  and,  indeed,  the  spectacle  is 
one  that  carries  you  away  at  once  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  deserts,  and  shows  you  what  is  going  on 
there  while  we  are  quietly  and  monotonously 
living  at  home. 

Proceeding  down  the  dock-yard,  you  see 
before  you  a  large  area  literally  paved  with 
wine-casks,  aU  full  of  the  most  excellent  wines. 
On  our  last  visit,  the  wine  then  covering  the 
ground  was  delicious  Bordeaux,  as  you  might 
easily  convince  yourself  by  dipping  a  finger 
into  the  bunghole  of  any  cask ;  as,  for  some 
pui’pose  of  measurement,  or  testing  the  quality, 
the  casks  were  most  of  them  open.  This  is. 

in  fact,  the  great  dep6t  of  the  wine  of  the 
London  merchants,  no  less  than  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  pipes  being  capable  of  being  stored  away 
in  the  vaults  here.  One  vault  alone,  which 
formerly  was  seven  acres,  has  now  been  ex¬ 
tended  under  Gravel-lane,  so  that  at  present 
it  contains  upwards  of  twelve  acres  !  These 
vaults  are  faintly  lit  with  lamps,  but  on  going 
in,  you  are  at  the  entrance  accosted  with  the 
singular  demand — “  Do  you  want  a  cooper  ?  ” 
Many  people,  not  knowing  its  meaning,  say 
“  No,  by  no  means  !  ”  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is,  “  do  you  want  to  taste  the  wines  %  ” 
when  a  cooper  accompanies  you  to  pierce  the 
casks,  and  give  you  the  wine.  Parties  are 
every  day,  and  all  day  long,  making  these  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  tasting  expeditions.  Every  one 
on  entering  is  presented  with  a  lamp  at  the 
end  of  a  lath,  about  two  feet  long,  and  you 
soon  find  yourselves  in  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  caving  in  the  world.  Small  streets, 
which  you  perceive  are  of  great  extent,  by 
the  glimmering  of  lamps  in  the  far  distance, 
extend  before  you,  and  are  crossed  by  others 
in  such  a  manner  that  none  but  those  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  geography  of  these  subter¬ 
ranean  regions  could  possibly  find  their  way 
about  them.  From  the  dark  vaulted  roof 
over  head,  especially  in  one  vault,  hang 
strange  figures,  black  as  night,  light  as  gossa¬ 
mer,  and  of  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  resem¬ 
bling  skins  of  beasts,  or  old  shirts  dipped  in 
soot.  These  are  fed  to  this  strange  growth 
by  the  fumes  of  the  wine. 

For  those  who  taste  the  wines  the  cooper 
bores  the  heads  of  the  pipes,  which  are 
ranged  throughout  these  vast  cellars  on 
either  hand  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  draws  a  glassful.  These  glasses, 
though  shaped  as  wine-glasses,  resemble  much 
more  goblets  in  their  size,  containing  each  as 
much  as  several  ordinary  wine-glasses.  What 
you  do  not  drink  is  thrown  upon  the  ground ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  a  hogshead 
a  day  is  thus  consumed.  Many  parties  who 
wish  for  a  cheap  carouse,  procure  a  tasting 
order,  take  biscuits  with  them,  and  drink  of 
the  best  of  all  sorts  of  wine  in  the  cellars, 
and  in  quantities  enough  to  terrify  any 
disciple  of  Father  Mathew.  Here,  again,  we 
find  a  regulation  permitting  no  ladies  to  enter 
these  cellars  after  one  o’clock.  For  such  a 
rule  there  must  be  a  sufficient  cause,  and  the 
fact  which  we  have  just  stated  may  perhaps 
furnish  the  key  to  it. 

Not  less  striking  than  those  cellars  is  the 
Mixing  House  above,  where  there  are  vats 
into  which  merchants  who  wish  to  equalise 
all  their  wines  of  one  vintage  can  have  them 
emptied  and  then  re-drawn  into  their  casks. 
The  largest  of  these  vats  contains  twenty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons ; 
and  to  it  the  famous  Heidelburg  Ton  is  a 
mere  keg. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  what  have  these 
wine-cellars  to  do  with  the  Queen’s  Pipe  1 

It  is  this ;  in  the  centre  of  the  great  east 
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vault  you  come  to  a  circular  building  without 
any  entrance.  It  is  the  root  and  foundation 
of  the  Queen’s  Pipe.  Quitting  the  vault,  and 
ascending  into  the  warehouse  over  it,  you 
find  that  you  are  in  the  Great  Tobacco 
Warehouse,  called  the  Queen’s  Warehouse, 
because  the  Government  rent  the  Tobacco 
Warehouses  here  for  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  This  one  warehouse  has  no  equal 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  five  acres 
in  extent,  and  yet  it  is  covered  with  a  roof, 
the  framework  of  which  is  of  iron,  erected,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  so  light  and 
skilful  a  construction,  that  it  admits  of  a  view 
of  the  whole  place ;  and  so  slender  are  the 
pillars,  that  the  roof  seems  almost  to  hang 
upon  nothing.  Under  this  roof  is  piled  avast 
mass  of  tobacco  in  huge  casks,  in  double 
tiers;  that  is,  two  casks  in  height.  This 
warehouse  is  said  to  hold,  when  full,  twenty- 
four  thousand  hogsheads,  averaging  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  equal  to 
thirty  thousand  tons  of  general  merchandise. 
Each  cask  is  said  to  be  worth,  duty  included, 
two  hundred  pounds ;  giving  a  sum  total  of 
tobacco  in  this  one  warehouse,  when  filled, 
of  four  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  value  !  Besides  this,  there  is 
another  warehouse  of  nearly  equal  size, 
where  finer  kinds  of  tobacco  are  depo¬ 
sited,  many  of  them  in  packages  of  bufialo- 
hide,  marked  “  Giron,”  'and  Manilla  for 
cheroots,  in  packages  of  sacking  lined  with 
palmetto  leaves.  There  is  still  another  ware¬ 
house  for  cigars,  called  the  Cigar  Eloor,  in 
which  there  are  frequently  one  thousand  five 
hundred  chests,  valued  at  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  at  an  average,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  cigars  alone. 

The  scene  in  the  Queen’s  Warehouse,  to 
which  we  return,  is  very  singular.  Long 
streets  stretch  right  and  left  between  the 
walls  of  tobacco-casks  ;  and  when  the  men  are 
absent  at  one  of  their  meals,  you  find  yourself 
in  an  odd  sort  of  solitude,  and  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  tobacco.  Every  one  of  these  giant 
hogsheads  is  stripped  twice  from  the  tobacco 
during  its  stay  in  this  warehouse  ;  once  on 
entrance,  to  weigh  it,  and  again  before  leaving, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  mass  is  uninjured ; 
and  to  weigh  what  is  found  good  for  the  duty, 
and  for  the  sale  price  to  the  merchant.  Thus 
the  coopers  take  all  these  hogsheads  twice  to 
pieces,  and  put  them  together  again.  This 
tobacco  is  of  the  strong  coarse  kind,  for  pig¬ 
tail,  shag,  snuff,  &c.  The  finer  kinds,  as  we 
have  said,  go  to  the  other  warehouse. 

But  your  eye  is  now  attracted  by  a  guide- 
post,  on  which  is  painted,  in  large  letters, 
“  To  THE  Kiln.”  Following  this  direction, 
you  arrive  at  the  centre  of  the  warehouse,  and 
at  the  Queen’s  Pipe.  You  enter  a  door  on 
which  is  rudely  painted  the  crown  royal  and 
the  initials  “V.  E.,”  and  find  yourself  in  a 
room  of  considerable  size,  in  the  centre  of 
which  towers  up  the  kiln ;  a  furnace  of  the 
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conical  kind,  like  a  glass-house  or  porcelain 
furnace.  On  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  again 
painted  the  crown  and  the  “  V.  E.”  Here 
you  find,  in  the  furnace,  a  huge  mass  of  fire, 
and  around  are  heaps  of  damaged  tobacco,  tea, 
and  other  articles  ready  to  be  flung  upon  it, 
as  it  admits  of  it.  This  fire  never  goes  out, 
day  or  night,  from  year  to  year.  There  is  an 
attendant  who  supplies  it  with  its  fuel,  as  it 
can  take  it  ;  and  men,  during  the  day  time, 
constantly  coming  laden  with  great  loads  of 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  other  stuff,  condemned  to 
the  flames.  Whatever  is  forfeited,  and  is  too 
bad  for  sale,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  doomed  to 
the  kiln.  At  the  other  Docks  damacred  goods, 
we  were  assured,  are  buried  till  they  are 
partly  rotten,  and  then  taken  up  and  disposed 
of  as  rubbish  or  manure.  Here  the  Queen’s 
Pipe  smokes  all  up,  except  the  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  tea,  which,  having  some  time  ago 
set  the  chimney  of  the  kiln  on  fire,  is  now 
rarely  burnt.  And  strange  are  the  things 
that  sometimes  come  to  this  peiqietually 
burning  furnace.  On  one  occasion,  the  at¬ 
tendant  informed  us,  he  burnt  nine  hundred 
Australian  mutton-hams.  These  were  ware¬ 
housed  before  the  duty  came  off  The  owner 
suffered  them  to  remain  till  the  duty  ceased,  in 
hopes  of  their  being  exempt  from  it  ;  but 
this  not  being  allowed,  they  were  left  till 
so  damaged  as  to  be  unsaleable.  Yet  a  good 
many,  the  man  declared,  were  excellent ; 
and  he  often  made  a  capital  addition  to  his 
breakfast  from  the  roast  that,  for  some  time, 
Vi^as  so  odoriferously  going  on.  On  another 
occasion  he  burnt  thirteen  thousand  pairs  of 
condemned  French  gloves. 

In  one  department  of  the  place  often  lie 
many  tons  of  the  ashes  from  the  furnace, 
which  are  sold  by  auction,  by  the  ton,  to 
gardeners  and  farmers,  as  manure,  and  for 
killing  insects,  to  soap-boilers  and  chemical 
manufacturers.  In  a  corner  are  generally 
piled  cart-loads  of  nails,  and  other  pieces  of 
iron,  which  have  been  swept  up  from  the  floors, 
or  have  remained  in  the  broken  pieces  of 
casks  and  boxes  which  go  to  the  kiln.  Those 
which  have  been  sifted  from  the  ashes  are 
eagerly  bought  up  by  gunsmiths,  sorted,  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  for 
which  they  are  highly  esteemed,  as  possessing 
a  toughness  beyond  all  other  iron,  and  there¬ 
fore  calculated  pre-eminently  to  prevent 
bursting.  Gold  and  silver,  too,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  amongst  these  ashes  ;  for  many 
manufactured  articles,  if  unsaleable,  are 
broken  up,  and  thrown  in.  There  have 
sometimes,  indeed,  been  vast  numbers  of 
foreign  watches,  professing  themselves  to  be 
gold  watches,  but  being  gross  impostors, 
which  have  been  ground  up  in  a  mill,  and 
then  flung  in  here. 

Such  is  the  Queen’s  Tobacco-Pipe,  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  in  its  capacity  of  consumption. 
None  of  the  other  Docks  have  anything  like 
it.  It  stands  alone.  It  is  the  Pipe — and  as 
we  have  said,  establishes  the  Queen  of 
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England, besides  being  tbe  greatest  naord,rch  on 
the  globe,  as  the  greatest  of  all  snn  dicers — not 
excepting  the  Grand  Turk,  or  ^-he  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  greatest  tobacconist  of  Europe, 


BITS  OF  LIFE  IN  MUNICH. 

December. — You  shall  now  know  the  great 
gossip  of  Munich — but  I  don’t  believe  a  word 
of  it  ;  neither  will  you,  I  suppose  !  There  is  a 
rumour  afloat  that  at  night,  in  lonely  places, 
there  appears  a  fearful  man,  who  draws  out 
a  terrible  weapon,  a  poisoned  knife,  or  knives, 
concealed  in  a  ring,  and  wounds  you  in  the 
face !  Report  says  that  he  has  wounded 
several  victims  already  ;  that  one,  in  dying, 
declared  that  the  man  had  vowed  to  destroy 
ninety  !  And  about  a  fortnight  ago  scarcely 
a  day  passed  but  you  heard  of  a  fresh 
victim. 

Some  people  said  they  had  seen  the  crowd  ; 
others  that  they  heard  the  particulars  from 
the  aunt,  or  cousin,  or  neighbour  of  the  child, 
or  person  \^^ounded,  You  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  panic  that  people  have  been  in  about  this 

Gesiclite-schneider-man^'  with  the  “  iron- 
clasp!  ”  They  say — but  I  cannot  at  all  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it — that  a  man  guilty  of  the 
same  capital  crime  was  beheaded  last  year  at 
Augsburg ;  others  say  seven  years  ago ;  I  hear, 
in  fact,  such  contradictory  and  wild  reports, 
that  I  believe  very  little.  Of  this,  however, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  I  am  very  careful  to  go 
along  the  most  frequented  streets,  and  that  too 
in  broad  daylight,  for  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  frightened  even  by  my  own  imagination. 

However  the  people  believe  it  every  word, 
and  it  is,  really,  very  German — ^very  much 
some  of  those  wild  crimes  recorded  in 
the  “  Causes  Celehres^  Then,  too,  the  secrecy 
that  there  is  about  it,  helps  to  terrify  people. 
In  England  the  aftair  would  soon  be  brought 
to  light,  and  the  wretch — if  such  a  monster 
does  exist — be  punished. 

There  is,  however,  something  terrific  in 
facts  which  belong  to  every-day  life  here,  as 
for  instance,  the  training  of  a  dog.  I  did 
not,  myself,  witness  this  affair ;  I  only  heard 
it  described  ;  but  it  strikes  me  also  as  very 
German.  One  afternoon  J.  told  me  that  she 
heard  a  tremendous  noise,  the  shouts  and 
screams  of  a  man,  and  the  terrific  howling 
and  yelling  of  a  dog.  Out  darted  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  studio,  and  out  rushed  J., 
and  there,  in  the  large  adjoining  field,  through 
the  mud — for  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  —  a  man  raced  along,  pursued  by  an 
enormous  dog,  the  fiercest  brute  imaginable ; 
it  sprung  upon  him,  it  tore  him,  it  shook  him 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  it  dragged  him  along 
the  ground,  the  man  screaming  and  the  dog 
howling  !  Then  they  were  up  again,  and 
careering  round  and  round  the  field,  man  and 
dog,  like  wild  beasts.  J.  was  horrified  beyond 
words,  and  to  J.’s  indescribable  indismation 
the  gentleman  looked  quietly  on  and  smiled. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  To  her  it  seemed  a 


fearful  murder.  But  no !  it  was  only  the 
training  of  a  watch-dog  ;  and  a  very  frightful 
business  it  must  have  been,  although  very 
grand  to  witness,  the  gentleman  declared. 
The  man  was  all  bound  up,  so  that  the  dog 
could  not  possibly  injure  him  materially  ;  but 
his  head  and  face,  with  their  frightful  bandages, 
suggested  no  other  idea  than  that  of  wounds, 
which  made  him  look  all  the  more  dreadful. 
These  fierce  dogs,  thus  trained,  are  necessary 
as  a  security  against  robbers  ;  many  people 
keep  them  ;  there  are  two  at  the  studio,  but 
I  have  noticed  nothing  very  ferocious  about 
them.  Here  this  mode  of  training  dogs  is  not 
at  all  unusual,  although  the  trade  I  should 
think  not  particularly  agreeable. 

Hearing  of  the  necessity  for  such  terrible 
dogs,  you  would  imagine,  especially  after  my 
account  of  the  “face-cutting-man  with  the 
iron-clasp,”  that  Munich  was  a  dreadful 
place,  and  that  its  inhabitants  are  beset  by 
dangers  dire.  But  that  is  anything  but  the 
truth,  speaking  from  our  experience.  For 
my  part,  I  think  that  all  these  suggestions  of 
horror  only  belong  to  the  approach  of  long 
winter  evenings,  and  are  as  much  a  sign  of 
the  season  as  the  number  of  strange  winter 
garments  that  you  meet  in  the  streets.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  pair  of  long, 
grotesque,  crimson  leather  boots  which  we 
met  to-day ! — this  style  of  boots,  though 
generally  made  of  untanned  leather,  is  much 
afiected  by  the  students.  I  wish,  too,  you  could 
have  seen  the  tall,  shadowy  figure  of  a  student, 
arrayed  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  with  a  painted 
hood  standing  up  in  wizard  or  “  Mother-Red- 
Cap  ”  style,  on  his  head !  It  was  a  misty 
afternoon,  just  beginning  to  grow  dark,  as  he 
came  upon  us  at  the  abrupt  turning  of  a 
street  ;  we  felt  that  he  was  a  shadow — a 
creature  of  the  mist.  And  it  was  all  the 
more  fantastic  as  we  were  just  passing,  or 
rather  had  just  passed,  the  enchanted-looking 
red,  gothic  palace  of  King  Ludwig,  which  in 
the  mist,  and  with  lights  gleaming  from  its 
windows,  seemed  to  glow  like  a  burning 
palace  of  enchantment ;  the  red  colour  through 
the  mist  making  the  whole  building  appear 
to  be  on  fire — in  a  dull  glow. 

These  hooded  cloaks  are  a  great  rage  here 
among  the  young  men  and  lads ;  youths  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  have  gay  ones ;  outside 
grey  or  drab,  with  linings  of  crimson  or  blue 
— they  are  just  like  women’s  cloaks  ; — the 
students  generally  have  darker  colours,  but 
their  hoods  generally  gaily  lined.  If  a  man 
does  not  wear  a  hooded  cloak,  he  wears  one 
with  a  large  cape,  which  he  flings  gracefully 
over  his  shoulders,  producing  very  effective 
drapery ;  or  if  he  does  not  sport  an  ample 
cloak,  or  a  cloak  of  any  kind,  he  will  wear  a 
great  loose  coat,  with  the  sleeves  uselessly 
dangling  down  at,  his  sides  or  floating  foolishly 
behind  him.  You  never,  by  any  chance, 
happen  in  Munich  to  see  a  man  wearing  a 
great  coat,  as  any  thing  but  a  cloak. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  the 
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winter-dresses  of  the  ladies.  Of  course,  among 
the  unbonneted  class,  you  notice,  with  the 
damp,  cold  weather,  a  great  increase  of  white 
bound -  up  heads,  telling  of  toothach  ! 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  the  garment  oP 
boards  and  planks  now  worn  by  all  the  foun¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  by  the  statue  of  the  youth  at 
the  entrance  of  the  English  garden,  who,  with 
outstretched  hand,  invited  us  so  pleasantly  all 
summer  and  autumn  to  wander  away  among 
the  trees.  All  now  are  boarded  up  in  huge 
wooden  cases,  and  thus  they  will  remain  until 
the  spring. 

As  yet  the  weather  is  not  very  cold,  although 
there  has  been  snow  for  some  weeks.  About 
Christmas,  I  suppose,  the  bitter  winter  frosts 
will  commence.  One  little  thing  peculiar  to 
the  winter  here  I  greatly  admire ;  you  see 
long  rolls  of  green  moss  laid  inside  almost  all 
the  windows,  to  keep  out  the  draughts  of  cold 
air.  The  moss  looks  pretty  and  fresh  ;  and 
you  see  peasants  bringing  in  loads  of  these 
moss-wreaths  every  day  into  the  city.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  shops  are  very  gay  with 
Christmas  presents,  and  that  everybody  is 
preparing  for  Christmas  trees. 

So  much  for  the  December  features  of  this 
cheerful  little  city. 

“  So,  you  are  fond  of  that  philosopher, 

“  My  name  is  Herbert,”  I  said. 

“  Mr.  Herbert.  I  have  always  consider 
with  reference  ” - 

And  here  the  elderly  gentleman  went  off 
into  a  disquisition  on  the  subject.  A  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  favourite  author  is  always  to  me 
a  kind  of  letter  of  introduction.  We  got  very 
friendly.  After  a  little  while,  as  we  were 
drawing  near  Acacia  Road,  (he  having  stopped 
— purchased  an  apple  at  a  stall — cut  off  an 
end  of  it — and  put  it  in  his  pocket)  he  sud¬ 
denly  said,  “  Come  and  dine  with  us  on 
Tuesday,  at  40,  Beaver  Street,  Beaver  Square, 

— six  o’clock.” 

“You  ’re  very  good,”  I  said ;  “certainly - ” 

I  was  going  to  have  said  something  farther, 
when  he  suddenly  shook  hands — cried  “  Six — 
remember !  ” — turned  a  corner,  and  was  off. 

“Well,”  I  soliloquised,  “a  clever  old  man 
— awfully  courteous  !  Yes,  I  certainly  will 
dine  on  Tuesday  with  Mr. - ” 

Whew  !  Here  was  a  surprise.  I  did  not 
know  my  entertainer’s  name  !  Thanks  to  my 
confoundedly  “  speculative  ”  tendencies,  I  had 
never  thought  of  asking  that.  I  went  off 
next  day,  and  consulted  a  directory.  “  Beaver 
Street,  40,”  was  there  found  as  a  local  habita¬ 
tion  belonging  to  the  name  of  “  Hoggles.” 
“Ah,”  I  thought,  “  odd  name,  but  very  lucky  I 
found  it  oat.” 

Tuesday  came.  I  dressed  and  reached 
Beaver  Street  in  due  time.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  livery  servant. 

“  Mr.  Hoggles  in  1  ”  I  said  enquiringly. 

“  Yes,  Sir.”  The  man  looked  surprised,  then 
moved  along  the  passage  and  called  out 
loudly  “  Mr.  Hoggles  !  you  ’re  wanted.” 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  a  thick-set 
individual,  in  a  paper  cap,  came  up  stairs  from 
below  and  presented  himself,  saying,  “  I ’m 
landlord  of  this  house.  Sir — do  you  want  me?” 

Clearly,  then,  my  friend  was  a  lodger ;  but 
what  was  his  name  ?  I  paused. 

“  Is  Mr. 

I  was  in  hopes  the  confounded  servant 
would  anticipate  the  name,  and  all  would  be 
right.  But  no  ;  he  waited  silently. 

Luckily,  at  that  moment,  the  real  old  gentle¬ 
man  showed  himself  on  the  stairs,  and  said, 

“  Come  up,  Mr.  Herbert ;  you  ’re  in  very  good 
time.” 

I  would  have  given  the  world  just  to  say, 

“  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  ”  But  he  marched 
me  up  into  a  very  fine  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  the  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  and  with 
a  simple  “  My  daughter,  Mr.  Herbert,”  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  a  young  lady  there.  I  felt  very 
like  Linnseus  just  discovering  a  new  and  un¬ 
named  flower  when  I  bowed  to  that  damsel, 
and  reflected  on  my  utter  ignorance  of  her 
titles.  There  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  about 
her  look  that,  somehow,  prepossessed  me,  and 
she  looked  somewhat  inquisitively  at  me, 
which  I  confess  made  me  feel  rather  uneasy. 

The  old  gentleman  brought  a  book  from  a 

A  METAPH^^SICAL  MYSTERY. 

I  HAD  a  strange  adventure  once.  Let  me 
premise  that  I  am  somewhat  sensitive  (or, 
as  my  friends  call  it,  “  fidgetty  ”)  and  some¬ 
what,  also,  speculative  (which  the  same  gentle¬ 
men  call  “  dreamy”). 

It  was  summer-time.  I  had  been  walking 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  had  been  taking 
an  economical  view  of  that  small  section  of  the 
zoological  specimens  which  can  be  seen  with¬ 
out  entering  the  gardens.  They  were  roam¬ 
ing  about,  and  showing  themselves,  without 
any  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Presently,  I  sat,  or  rather  lay  down, 
towards  four  o’clock,  on  a  bench,  and  began 
reading  a  volume  which  I  carried  with  me. 
It  was  a  volume  of  Spin  os  a — that  famous 
philosopher,  whose  favourite  amusement  (as 
his  biographer  Colerus  tells  us)  was  to  watch 
spiders  in  their  web — and  who  certainly 
seems  to  have  had,  in  doing  so,  a  prophetic 
eye  to  the  perplexities  of  his  students.  I 
took  a  turn  at  the  Ethics,  and  was  musing 
on  the  difference  between  ‘‘substance”  and 
“attributes,”  when  (the  day  being  warm)  I 
fell  asleep. 

I  must  have  been  asleep  some  time,  when  I 
felt  myself  roused  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder. 
My  book  had  tumbled  on  the  grass  ;  the  air 
was  a  little  chilly :  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
very  respectable  appearance  was  beside  me. 
He  bowed  civilly,  picked  up  my  book  for  me, 
and  said,  “  They  ’re  going  to  shut  up.  Sir.” 

“  Oh, — indeed  !  ”  I  replied.  “  I ’m  much 
obliged  to  you.” 

I  jumped  up,  and  we  moved  towards 
Gloucester  Gate. 
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side  table  and  put  it  into  my  band.  “It  is 
the  Jena  edition,”  he  said.  It  struck  me  that 
his  name  might  be  in  the  title-page.  I  glanced 
at  it,  No  !  There  was  “  From  the  author” 
there,  however — the  author  having  been  dead 
nearly  two  hundred  years  !  I  thought  this 
was  a  joke — the  offspring  of  that  queer 
jocosity  which  so  often  belongs  to  enthusiasm. 
Accordingly  I  smiled.  He  took  away  the  book 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  put  it  down  again. 
The  dinner  made  its  appearance.  “Ah,” 
1  thought,  as  I  surveyed  the  viands,  “  I  know 
your  names,  my  friends.  You  are  cod — you 
are  mutton.  Could  I  only  know  those  of  my 
entertainer  !  ”  I  foresaw  that  I  should  pre- 
i  sently  have  to  take  wine  with  one  of  them, 
j  Then,  again,  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  keep 
I  my  eyes  upon  each  ;  for  if  I  wanted  to  call 
[  their  attention,  how  do  so,  if  I  didn’t  know 
j  their  name  ? 

I  Dinner  went  on.  I  happened  to  make 
I  some  observation  to  the  daughter.  The  old 
!  gentleman  looked  up — “  Eh  ?  ” 
j  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said,  “  I  was 

!  speaking  to  Miss  -  (that  terrible  pause 

j  again  !)  to  your  daughter.” 

I  I  glanced  at  the  end  of  a  fork,  in  a  knowing 
!  way,  soon  after  this.  There  was  a  chance 
i  of  an  initial  there,  at  all  events.  But  no  ; 
he  must  needs  have  a  crest !  How  I  abomi¬ 
nated  his  barbarous  ancestral  pride  !  It  was 
a  stag.  Everybody  carries  a  stag.  Had  it 
been  a  pelican  with  young,  which  a  certain 
j  great  family  (with  the  same  sucking  pro- 
i  pensities,  no  doubt)  carries,  I  might  have 
j  guessed  that  he  was  one.  As  ill-luck  would 
I  have  it,  he  observed  my  glance  at  the  stag, 
j  “  It  is  a  pretty  crest,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Herbert  ?  ” 
j  “  V’ery,”  said  I ;  and  then  I  thought  I  had 
hit  on  something  very  ingenious.  So  I  went  on 
!  carelessly,  “  Do  all  your  name  bear  the  same  ?  ” 
j  “Except  the  Devonshire  ones — for  they 
I  vary  the  name  a  little,”  answered  the  daughter. 
Doubtless  she  took  it,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  I  knew  their  name.  I  grew  morbid. 
What  right  had  I  to  be  eating  this  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  dinner,  when  I  was  a  perfect  stranger 
j  to  him  ? 

!  Lucky  Devonshire  people,  thought  I,  who 
I  know  what  the  name  is  !  “  Ah,”  I  resumed, 

I  “  they  called  themselves - ”  (what  a  pause 

that  was  !) 

“  They  add  an  ‘  ”  she  said,  quietly. 

“  Add  an  ^  f,’  ”  I  thought.  Wliere,  and  how  ? 
Was  the  name  Tomkins,  and  had  the  Devon¬ 
shire  people  Italianised  the  patronymic  into 
Tomkinsi  ?  I  bad  a  vague  idea  of  getting  up 
a  quarrel  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  give  me  his  card.  That  would 
bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis,  at  all  events  ! 
Meanwhile,  dessert  was  put  on  the  table.  I 
saw  that  it  would  be  at  once  ill-bred  and  dull 
to  harp  upon  names  any  longer,  so  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  resign  myself  to  fate,  when  the 
old  gentleman,  arousing  himself  from  an 
abstracted  muse,  said,  “  Pray,  Sir,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ?  ” 


I  drew  myself  up  for  a  slight  prolusion, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  the  daughter  sud¬ 
denly  rose,  and  said,  coaxingly,  “  Well,  never 
mind.  Papa,  to-night.  Mr.  Herbert  knows 
it  all.” 

I  looked  at  her  with  calm  surprise.  She 
moved  round  towards  me,  and  whispered, 
“  Well,  Sir,  if  you  don’t  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  over- excitement - ” 

There  was  a  decided  probability  of  my  over¬ 
excitement  ending  in  my  temporary  insanity, 
I  could  plainly  see.  I  held  my  tongue  ;  and 
what  did  the  old  gentleman  do,  but  coolly 
begin  a  metaphysical  harangue — ^the  end  and 
upshot  of  which  was,  that  he  was  the  tem¬ 
porary  embodiment  of  the  luminous  intellect 
of  Benedict  de  Spinoza  ! 

“  That ’s  your  name,  is  it.  Sir  ?  ”  said  I, 
“  I ’m  dehghted  to  hear  it.”  Here  I  jumped 
up.  “Monsieur  de  Spinoza,  permit  me  to 
wish  you  good  evening  !  ” 

There  suddenly  occurred  to  me  Dugald 
Stewart’s  observation,  that  a  tendency  to 
insanity  may  often  be  combined  with  high 
metaphysical  acumen — and  that  the  united 
phenomena  precisely  accounted  for  the  whole 
proceedings  of  my  eccentric  friend.  He  evi¬ 
dently  considered  me,  however,  a  firm  believer 
in  his  theory  about  himself ;  while  his 
daughter  as  evidently  considered  me  a  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  by  one  of 
the  family  to  observe  his  present  condition. 

What  to  do  ?  I  heartily  wished  the  old 
man  at  his  original  Amsterdam,  It  seemed 
likely  that  his  aberration  was  recent  and 
temjjorary.  Presently,  he  sank  into  a  doze. 

“  Well,  doctor,”  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice, 
“  What  do  you  think  of  his  case  ?  I  admire 
the  tact  with  which,  during  dinner,  you 
avoided  inciting  him,  by  confining  yourself  in 
conversation  to  trifles.” 

This  unconscious  judgment  on  my  conversa¬ 
tion  and  its  value  was,  of  course,  highly 
flattering.  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
servant  entered  with — a  census  paper  to  be 
filled  up. 

“Now,”  I  reflected,  with  a  savage  joy,  “I 
shall  know  my  friend’s  name  at  last.  But 
how  will  he  describe  himself  ?  ” 

“  You  had  better  write  the  name,  and  so 
on,”  said  the  girl,  half -smiling.  “Eeally,  I 
ought  not  to  laugh,  but  consider  what  Papa 
might  write  !  Pray  do  it  while  I  leave  you 
for  a  minute.” 

So  here  was  I,  in  the  crisis  of  my  fatal 
ignorance  at  last  !  I  could  not  fill  it  up,  of 
course — and  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  ex¬ 
pectant  reader,  with  every  wish  for  your 
curiosity,  that  you  are  the  proper  person — to 
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Everything  tliat  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  reputation  of  the 
working-men  of  England  should  be  a  House¬ 
hold  Word. 

We  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which 
has  recently  attracted  their  attention,  and  on 
which  one  particular  and  important  branch 
of  industry  has  made  a  demonstration,  affect¬ 
ing,  more  or  less,  every  other  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  whole  community  ;  in  the 
hope  that  there  are  few  among  the  intelligent 
body  of  skilled  mechanics  who  will  suspect  us 
of  entertaining  any  other  than  friendly  feelings 
towards  them,  or  of  regarding  them  with 
any  sentiment  but  one  of  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  Engine  Drivers  and  Firemen  on  the 
North  Western  line  of  Railway — the  great 
iron  high-road  of  the  Kingdom,  by  which 
communication  is  maintained  with  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  chief  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  port  which 
is  the  main  artery  of  her  commerce  with  the 
world — have  threatened,  for  the  second  time, 
a  simultaneous  abandonment  of  their  work, 
and  relinquishment  of  their  engagements 
with  the  Company  they  have  contracted  to 
serve. 

We  dismiss  from  consideration,  the  merits 
of  the  case.  It  would  be  easy,  we  conceive, 
to  sho  w,  that  the  complaints  of  the  men,  even 
assuming  them  to  be  beyond  dispute,  were 
not,  from  the  beginning  of  the  manifestation, 
of  a  grave  character,  or  by  any  means  hope¬ 
less  of  fair  adjustment.  But,  we  purposely 
dismiss  that  question.  We  purposely  dismiss, 
also,  the  character  of  the  Company,  for  care¬ 
ful,  business-like,  generous,  and  honourable 
management.  We  are  content  to  assume  that 
it  stands  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the  very 
worst  public  servant  bearing  the  name  of 
railway,  that  the  public  possesses.  We  will 
suppose  Mr.  Glynn’s  communications  with 
the  men,  to  have  been  characterised  by 
overbearing  evasion,  and  not  (as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been)  by  courtesy,  good 
temper,  self-command,  and  the  perfect  spirit 
of  a  gentleman.  We  will  suppose  the  case  of 
the  Company  to  be  the  worst  that  such  a  case 
could  be,  in  this  country,  and  in  these  times. 
Even  with  such  a  reduction  of  it  to  its  lowest 


possible  point,  and  a  corresponding  elevation  | 
of  the  case  of  the  skilled  Railway  servants  to 
its  highest,  we  must  deny  the  moral  right  or 
justification  of  the  latter  to  exert  the  immense 
power  they  accidentally  possess,  to  the  public 
detriment  and  danger. 

We  say,  accidentally  possess,  because  this 
power  has  not  been  raised  up  Ijy  themselves. 

If  there  be  ill-conditioned  spirits  among  them 
who  represent  that  it  has  been,  they  represent 
what  is  not  true,  and  what  a  minute’s  rational 
consideration  will  show  to  be  false.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  vast  syst-m  of  skilful  combination, 
and  a  vast  expenditure  of  wealth.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line,  alone,  against  all  the 
engineering  difficulties  it  presented,  involved 
an  amount  of  outlay  that  was  wonderful,  even 
in  England.  To  bring  it  to  its  present  state 
of  working  efficiency,  a  thousand  ingenious 
problems  have  been  studied  and  solved,  stu¬ 
pendous  machines  have  been  constructed,  a 
variety  of  plans  and  schemes  have  been 
matured  with  incredible  labour :  a  great 
whole  has  been  pieced  together  by  numerous 
capacities  and  appliances,  and  kept  inces¬ 
santly  in  motion.  Even  the  character  of  the 
men,  which  stands  deservedl}^  high,  has  not 
been  set  up  by  themselves  alone,  but  has  been 
assisted  by  large  contributions  from  these 
various  sources.  Without  a  good  permanent 
way,  and  good  engine  power,  they  could  not 
have  established  themselves  in  the  public 
confidence  as  good  drivers.  Without  good 
business-management  in  the  complicated  ar¬ 
rangements  of  trains  for  goods  and  passengers, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  avoided  accidents. 
They  have  done  their  part  manfully  ;  but  they 
could  not  have  done  it,  without  efficient  aid 
in  like  manful  sort,  from  every  department  of 
the  great  executive  staff.  And  because  it 
happens  that  the  whole  machine  is  dependent 
upon  them  in  one  important  stage,  and  is 
delivered  necessarily  into  their  control — and 
because  it  happens  that  Railway  accidents, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  of  a  frightful  nature, 
attended  with  horrible  mutilation  and  loss  of 
life — and  because  such  accidents,  with  the 
best  precautions,  probably  must  occur,  in  the 
event  of  their  resignation  in  a  body — is  it, 
therefore,  defensible  to  strike  ? 

To  that,  the  question  comes.  It  is  just  so 
narrow,  and  no  broader.  We  all  know,  per¬ 
fectly  well,  that  there  would  be  no  strike,  but 
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for  the  extent  of  the  power  possessed.  Can 
such  an  exercise  of  it  be  defended,  after  due 
consideration,  by  any  honest  man  ? 

We  hrmly  believe  that  these  are  honest 
men — as  honest  men  as  the  world  can  pro¬ 
duce.  But,  we  believe,  also,  that  they  have 
not  well  considered  what  it  is  that  they  do. 
They  are  laboriously  and  constantly  employed; 
and  it  is  the  habit  of  many  men,  so  engaged, 
to  allow  other  men  to  think  for  them.  These 
deputy-thinkers  are  not  always  the  most 
judicious  order  of  intellects.  They  are  some¬ 
thing  quick  at  grievances.  They  drive  Ex¬ 
press  Trains  to  that  point,  and  Parliament¬ 
ary  to  all  other  points.  They  are  not 
always,  perhaps,  the  best  workmen,  and  are 
not  so  satisfied  as  the  best  workmen.  They 
are,  sometimes,  not  workmen  at  all,  but 
designing  persons,  who  have,  for  their  own 
base  purposes,  immeshed  the  w^orkmen  in  a 
system  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Through 
these,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  an 
imperfect  or  misguided  view  of  the  details 
of  a  case  on  the  other,  a  strike  (always  sup¬ 
posing  this  great  power  in  the  strikers) 
may  be  easily  set  a  going.  Once  begun, 
there  is  aroused  a  chiva  rous  spirit — much 
to  be  respected,  howevei  mistaken  its  mani¬ 
festation  —  which  forbids  all  reasoning.  “  I 
will  stand  by  my  order,  and  do  as  the  rest 
do.  I  never  flinch  from  my  fellow-workman. 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  this  myself ;  but 
I  wish  to  be  true  to  the  backbone,  and  here  I 
put  my  name  among  the  others.”  Perhaps 
in  no  class  of  society,  in  any  country,  is  this 
principle  of  honour  so  strong,  as  among  mos't 
great  bodies  of  English  artisans. 

But,  there  is  a  higher  principle  of  honour 
yet ;  and  it  is  that,  we  suggest  to  our  friends 
the  Engine  Drivers  and  Firemen  on  the  North 
Western  Eailway,  which  would  lead  to  these 
greater  considerations.  First,  what  is  my 
duty  to  the  public,  who  are,  after  all,  my  chief 
employers  ?  Secondly,  what  is  my  duty  to 
my  fellow  workmen  of  all  denominations  : 
not  only  here,  upon  this  Eailway,  but  all 
over  England  1 

We  will  suppose  Engine  Driver,  John  Safe, 
entering  upon  these  considerations  with  his 
Fireman,  Thomas  Sparks.  Sparks  is  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  but  he  has  a  great  belief  in 
Caleb  Coke,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Coke  says 
(because  somebody  else  has  said  so,  to  him) 
‘  Strike !  ” 

“  But,  Sparks,”  argues  John  Safe,  sitting  on 
the  side  of  the  tender,  waitmg  for  the  Down 
Express,  “  to  look  at  it  in  these  two  W'ays, 
before  we  take  any  measures. — Here  we  are, 
a  body  of  men  with  a  great  public  charge ; 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives  every  day. 
Individuals  among  us  may,  of  course,  and  of 
course  do,  every  now  and  again  give  up  their 
part  of  that  charge,  for  one  reason  or  another 
' — and  right  too  !  But  I ’m  not  so  sure  that 
we  can  all  turn  our  backs  upon  it  at  once, 
and  do  right.” 

Thomas  Sparks  inquires  “  Why  not  ?  ” 


“  Wliy,  it  seems  to  me.  Sparks,”  says  John 
Safe,  “  rather  a  murdering  mode  of  action.” 

Sparks,  to  whom  the  question  has  never 
presented  itself  in  this  light,  turns  pale. 

“You  see,”  John  Safe  pursues,  “when  I 
first  came  upon  this  line,  I  didn’t  know — how 
could  I  ? — ^where  there  was  a  bridge  and 
where  a  tunnel — where  we  took  the  turnpike 
road — where  there  was  a  cutting — where 
there  was  an  embankment — where  there  was 
an  incline  —  when  full  speed,  when  half, 
when  slacken,  when  shut  off,  when  your 
whistle  going,  when  not.  I  got  to  know 
all  such,  by  degrees  ;  first,  from  them  that 
was  used  to  it ;  then,  from  my  own  use. 
Sparks.” 

“  So  you  did,  John,”  says  Sparks. 

“  Well,  Sparks  !  When  we  and  all  the  rest 
that  are  used  to  it.  Engine  Drivers  and  Fire¬ 
men,  all  down  the  line  and  up  again,  lay  our 
heads  together,  and  say  to  the  public,  ‘  if  you 
don’t  back  us  up  in  what  we  want,  wm  ’ll  all  go 
to  the  right-about,  such  a-day,  so  that  Nobody 
shall  know  all  such  ’ — that ’s  rather  a  mur¬ 
dering  mode  of  action,  it  appears  to  me.” 

Thomas  Sparks,  still  uncomfortably  pale, 
wishes  Coke  of  Wolverhampton  were  present, 
to  reply. 

“  Because,  it ’s  saying  to  the  public,  ‘  if  you 
do'ii’t  back  us  up,  we  ’ll  do  our  united  best 
towards  your  being  run  away  with,  and  run 
into,  and  smashed,  and  jammed,  and  dislo¬ 
cated,  and  having  your  heads  took  off,  and 
your  bodies  gleaned  for,  in  small  pieces — and 
we  hope  you  may  !  ’  Now,  you  know,  that  has 
a  murdering  appearance.  Sparks,  upon  the 
whole  !  ”  says  John  Safe. 

Sparks,  much  shocked,  suggests  that  “it 
mightn’t  happen.” 

“  True.  But  it  might,”  returns  J ohn  Safe, 
“  and  we  know  it  might — ^no  men  better.  We 
threaten  that  it  might.  Now,  when  we 
entered  into  this  employment.  Sparks,  I  doubt 
if  it  was  any  part  of  our  fair  bargain,  that  we 
should  have  a  monopoly  of  this  line,  and  a 
manslaughtering  sort  of  a  power  over  the 
public.  What  do  think  ?  ” 

Thomas  Sparks  thinks  certainly  not.  But, 
Coke  of  Wolverhampton  said,  last  Wednesday 
(as  somebody  else  had  said  to  him),  that  every 
man  worthy  of  the  name  of  Briton  must  stick 
up  for  his  rights. 

“There  again  !  ”  says  John  Safe.  “ To  my 
mind,  Sparks,  it ’s  not  at  all  clear  that 
any  person’s  rights,  ca7i  he  another  person’s 
wrongs.  And,  that  our  stiike  must  be  a 
wrong  to  the  persons  we  strike  against,  call 
’em  Company  or  Public,  seems  pretty  plain.” 

“  What  do  they  go  and  unite  against  us  for, 
then  ?  ”  demands  Thomas  Sparks. 

“  I  don’t  know  that  they  do,”  replies  John 
Safe.  “We  took  service  with  this  company, 
as  Individuals,  ourselves,  and  not  as  a  body  ; 
and  you  know  very  well  we  no  more  ever 
thought,  then,  of  turning  them  off,  as  one 
man,  than  they  ever  thought  of  turning  us  off 
as  one  man.  If  the  Company  is  a  body,  now. 
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it  was  a  body  all  tbe  same  when  we  came 
into  its  employment  with  our  eyes  wide  open, 
Sparks.” 

“  Why  do  they  make  aggravating  rules 
then,  respecting  the  Locomotives  ?  ”  demands 
Mr.  Sparks,  “  which,  Coke  of  Wolverhampton 
says,  is  Despotism  !  ” 

“  Well,  anyways  they  ’re  made  for  the  public 
safety.  Sparks,”  returns  John  Safe;  “and 
what ’s  for  the  public  safety,  is  for  yours  and 
mine.  The  first  thing’s  to  go,  in  a  smash,  is, 
generally,  the  Engine  and  Tender.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  made  more  safe,” 
growls  Thomas  Sparks.  “  I  am  safe  enough, 
1  am.” 

“  But,  it  don’t  signify  a  cinder  whether 
you  want  it  or  don’t  want  it,”  returns  his 
companion.  “  Y on  must  be  made  safe.  Sparks, 
whether  you  like  or  not, — if  not  on  your  own 
account,  on  other  people’s.” 

“  Coke  of  Wolverhampton  says.  Justice  ! 
That ’s  what  Coke  says !  ”  observes  Mr. 
Sparks,  after  a  little  deliberation. 

“  And  a  very  good  thing  it  is  to  say,”  re¬ 
turns  John  Safe.  “A  better  thing  to  do. 
But,  let ’s  be  sure  we  do  it.  I  can’t  see  that 
we  good  workmen  do  it  to  ourselves  and 
families,  by  letting  in  bad  un’s  that  are  out 
of  employment.  That ’s  as  to  ourselves.  I 
am  sure  we  don’t  do  it  to  the  Company  or 
Public,  by  conspiring  together,  to  turn  an 
accidental  advantage  against  ’em.  Look  at 
other  people  !  Gentlemen  don’t  strike.  Union 
doctors  are  bad  enough  paid  (which  we  are 
not),  but  they  don’t  strike.  Many  dispensary 
and  hospital-doctors  are  not  over  well  treated, 
but  they  don’t  strike,  and  leave  the  sick  a 
Gfroaning  in  their  beds.  So  much  for  use  of 
power.  Then  for  taste.  The  respectable  young 
men  and  women  that  serve  in  the  shops, 
they  didn’t  strike,  when  they  wanted  early 
closing.” 

“All  the  world  wasn’t  against  them,'’’ 
Thomas  Sparks  puts  in. 

“  No  ;  if  it  had  been,  a  man  might  have 
begun  to  doubt  their  being  in  the  right,” 
returns  John  Safe. 

“  Why,  you  don’t  doubt  our  being  in  the 
right,  I  hope  ?  ”  says  Sparks. 

“If  I  do,  I  an’t  alone  in  it.  You  know 
there  are  scores  and  scores  of  us  that,  of  their 
own  accord,  don’t  want  no  striking,  nor  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.” 

“  Suppose  we  all  agreed  that  we  was  a  prey 
to  despotism,  w’hat  then  V’  asks  Sparks. 

“  Why,  even  then,  I  should  recommend  our 
doing  our  work,  true  to  the  public,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  feeling  against  the 
same,”  rephes  John  Safe.  “  It  would  very  soon 
act  on  the  Company.  As  to  the  Company 
and  the  Public  siding  together  against  us,  I 
don’t  find  the  Public  too  apt  to  go  along  with 
the  Company  when  it  can  help  it.” 

“  Don’t  we  owe  nothing  to  our  order  ?” 
inquires  Thomas  Sparks. 

“  A  good  deal.  And  when  we  enter  on  a 
strike  like  this,  we  don’t  appear  to  me  to  pay 

it.  We  are  rather  of  the  upper  sort  of  our 
order ;  and  what  we  owe  to  other  workmen, 
is,  to  set  ’em  a  good  example,  and  to  represent 
them  well.  Now,  there  is,  at  present,  a 
deal  of  general  talk  (here  and  there,  with  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it)  of  combinations  of 
capital,  and  one  power  and  another,  against 
workmen.  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  it 
serves  the  workman’s  case,  at  such  a  time, 
to  shov/  a  small  body  of  his  order,  combined, 
in  a  misuse  of  power,  against  the  whole 
community  ! 

It  appears  to  us,  not  only  that  John  Safe 
might  reasonably  urge  these  arguments  and 
facts  ;  but,  that  J ohn  Safe  did  actually  present 
many  of  them,  and  not  remotely  suggest  the 
rest,  to  the  consideration  of  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Engine  Drivers  and  Firemen 
engaged  on  the  Southern  Division  of  the  line, 
which  was  held  at  Camden  Towm  on  the 
day  after  Christmas  Day.  The  sensible, 
moderate,  and  upright  t;>Me  of  some  men 
who  spoke  at  that  meeting,  as  we  find  them 
reported  in  The  Times,  commands  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect,  though  it  by  no  means 
surprises  us.  We  would  especially  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  speech  of 
an  Engine  Driver  on  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  and  the  letter  of  the  Enginemen  and 
Firemen  at  the  Bedford  Station.  Writing,  in 
submission  to  the  necessities  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  immediately  after  that  meeting  was  held, 
we  are,  of  course,  in  ignorance  of  the  issue  of 
the  question,  though  it  will  probably  have 
transpired  before  the  present  number  appears. 

It  can,  however,  in  no  wise  affect  the  observa¬ 
tions  we  have  made,  or  those  with  which  we 
will  conclude. 

To  the  men,  we  would  submit,  that  if  they 
fail  in  adjusting  the  difference  to  their  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction,  the  failure  will  be  principally 
their  own  fault,  as  inseparable,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  injudicious  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  threat  into  which  the  more  sensible 
portion  of  them  have  allow’ed  themselves  to 
be  betrayed.  What  the  Directors  might  have 
conceded  to  temperate  remonstrance,  it  is 
easy  to  undei'stand  they  may  deem  it  cul¬ 
pable  weakness  to  yield  to  so  alarming  a 
combination  against  the  pubhc  service  and 
safety. 

To  the  Public,  we  wmidd  submit,  that  the 
steadiness  and  patriotism  of  English  workmen 
may,  in  the  long  run,  be  safely  trusted  ;  and 
that  this  mistake,  once  remedied,  may  be 
calmly  dismissed.  It  is  natural,  in  the  first 
hot  reception  of  such  a  menace,  to  write 
letters  to  newspapers,  urging  strong-handed 
legislation,  or  the  enforcement  of  pains  and 
penalties,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  on  such 
deserters  from  their  posts.  But,  it  is  not 
agreeable,  on  calmer  reflection,  to  contemplate 
the  English  artisan  as  working  under  a  curb 
or  yoke,  or  even  as  being  supposed  to  require 
one.  His  spirit  is  of  the  highest ;  his  nature 
is  of  the  best.  He  comes  of  a  great  race, 
and  his  character  is  famous  in  the  world. 

HOUSEHOLD  WOEDS. 
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If  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  any  man 
should  be  generously  forgotten,  it  should  be 
forgotten  in  him. 


THE  OTHEE  GAEEET. 

In  the  year  1846,  finding  myself  out  of 
employment,  I  happened  to  hear  that  there 
was  a  demand  in  Paris  for  workmen  in  my 
business.  I  understood  the  French  language, 
and  had  no  family  ties  to  keep  me  in  London ; 
so  I  packed  up  all  my  worldly  goods,  and 
with  a  few  pounds  in  my  pocket,  proceeded 
to  the  gay  capital.  I  hired  a  single  chamber 
on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  enormous 
“hotels  garnis,”  or  furnished  houses,  in  the 
Eue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere  ;  and  the  next 
day  went  out  to  seek  employment.  I  had 
two  letters  of  introduction  to  masters — one 
directed  to  the  Eue  St.  Martin,  where  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  first.  The  employer  received  me  kindly, 
but  said  that  b^^  had  then  no  need  of 
workmen.  The  second  gave  me  the  same 
answer,  but  added  that  if  in  six  weeks’  time 
I  were  not  engaged,  he  should  certainly  be  in 
a  condition  to  employ  me.  A  month  passed 
and  left  me  still  idle.  I  found  that  I  liad 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  demand  for 
workmen ;  or  else,  that  the  state  of  things 
had  changed  since  the  date  of  my  information. 
I  began  to  think  of  returning  to  London, 
before  my  stock  of  money  became  too  low  to 
enable  me  to  do  so  ;  but,  by  a  strange  fate,  I 
was  positively  Avithout  a  friend  or  relative  hi 
England  ;  and,  if  I  returned,  I  did  not  see  that 
I  should  greatly  improve  my  prospects.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  house  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  had  assured  me  that  I  should  be 
engaged  there  in  another  fortnight.  I  resolved 
to  stay.  I  saw  my  money  dwindle  doAvn  to 
the  exact  sum  which  would  take  me  back  to 
London.  I  hesitated — but  at  last  spent  a 
portion,  Avith  the  resolution  of  a  man  Avho 
burns  his  boat  upon  the  shore  to  give  himself 
the  courage  of  desperation.  MeanAvliile  I 
renewed  my  search,  but  still  Avithout  success  ; 
till,  at  last,  the  day  came  Avhen  I  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  myself  at  the  manufactory  in  the  Eue  St. 
Antoine.  The  aspect  of  the  workshop,  and 
the  countenance  of  the  master,  were  sufficient 
ansAver.  I  left  the  house  Avith  a  heavy  heart 
• — my  last  and  most  confident  hope  was  gone 
in  an  instant !  I  was  without  fi;iends — 
almost  without  money,  or  the  means  of  getting 
it  ;  and  as  effectually  cut  off  from  my  own 
country  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  heart  of 
Siberia.  I  had  no  spirit  to  renew  my  search 
that  day.  I  took  my  small  loaf  and  cheese, 
and  with  a  book  in  my  hand  sat  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  till  the  light  failed.  I 
returned  home,  and  entering  at  the  lodge, 
asked  to  speak  Avith  the  porter’s  wife,  of  Avhom 
I  had  hired  my  room.  At  the  same  time,  a 
young  Avoman  lodging  in  the  same  house  came 
in  and  asked  if  there  were  a  letter  for  her. 
The  landlady  gaA^e  her  one,  and  she  broke 
open  the  seal  and  began  to  read  it  eagerly.  I 


felt  some  degree  of  shame  to  speak  of  my 
business  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger  ;  but 
the  young  lodger  Avas  absorbed  in  reading 
lier  letter,  and  showed  no  signs  of  departing. 

“  I  wished,  Madame  Mallet,  to  ask  if  you 
had  another  room  to  let,  which  I  might 
exchange  for  my  OAvn.” 

“  Oh  yes — Monsieur  Avould  like  one  better 
furnished  ;  one  on  the  first  floor,  perhaps. 
Well,  I  must  say  Monsieur  is  not  lodged  very 
comfortably ;  but  however,  for  six  francs  a 
Aveek,  I  am  sure  Monsieur  would  not  find  a 
nicer  lodging  in  all  Paris.” 

“No,  Madame  Mallet,  it  is  not  that  which 
I  want.  I  simply  wished  to  know  if  you  had 
another  room  unoccupied,  at  a  lower  rent 
than  my  oavii.” 

“  Why  yes,”  replied  she,  in  a  less  respectful 
tone — “  if  you  aaIsIi  for  one  cheaper,  you  must 
be  content  to  climb  up  to  the  top  floor, 
Avhere  I  have  a  little  room,  not  very  elegantly  j 
furnished,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  four  francs  j 
per  week.  This  young  person  occupies  the  |j 
other  garret,  which  she  will  tell  you  is  pretty  | 
comfortable.”  { 

The  young  woman  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
letter  and  murmured,  timidly,  that  she  was 
quite  satisfied  Avith  it. 

I  observed  her  as  she  spoke.  She  Avas 
certainly  far  from  being  handsome,  but  her 
dress  though  plain  Avas  neat  and  graceful. 
There  Avas,  moreover,  an  expression  in  her 
face  of  meek  humility,  the  result  perhaps  of  a 
consciousness  of  her  want  of  beauty.  On  that 
account  she  had,  I  thought,  experienced 
neglect,  perhaps  harsh  treatment,  and  had  i 
become  timid  and  retiring,  never  forgetting  |j 
her  defects.  : 

“Monsieur  can  walk  up,  and  see  his  neAV  i 
room  if  he  pleases,”  added  Madame  Mallet —  ! 

“  or,  as  it  is  quite  ready,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  carry  up  his  box.” 

She  took  the  light,  and  I  followed.  My 
near  neighbour  wished  me  good  night  upon 
the  landing,  and  I  entered  my  neAv  abode. 
The  room  AA^as  small,  and  paA’-ed  with  red 
tiles.  It  contained  simply  a  bed,  two  chairs,  | 
and  a  table,  and  on  the  Avails  a  feAV  Catholic 
pictures. — The  house,  like  most  of  the  “  hotels 
garnis  ”  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  great 
building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  yard  j 
planted  with  trees.  My  window  looked  out 
upon  this  yard.  I  sat  myself  doAvn  and  began 
to  reflect  upon  my  position.  My  money,  if  I 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  Avould  not  last  me 
more  than  three  Aveeks.  I  might  then,  per¬ 
haps,  sell  a  feAV  books,  Avhich  I  had  brought 
Avith  me — ^the  only  consolation  to  which  I 
could  turn  in  my  trouble  ;  I  had  also  a  ring 
Avhich  my  mother  had  given  me,  and  which  I 
had  resolved  never  to  part  with. 

I  continued  to  seek  employment  and  to  live 
with  the  most  rigid  economy  ;  but,  at  length, 

I  found  myself  without  a  sou.  I  took  my 
books  and  sold  them  for  a  few  francs  at 
one  of  those  innumerable  book  stalls  that  line 
the  quays  of  the  Seine.  When  this  money 
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was  gone  I  sat  down  in  despair,  with  my  face 
between  my  hands.  I  had  no  further  re¬ 
source  but  my  mother’s  ring,  and  this  I  was 
determined  to  keep.  The  day  passed  away 
<and  I  tasted  no  food.  The  next  day  I  fasted 
also.  I  was  determined,  if  at  length  I  gave 
{  way  to  hunger,  at  least  not  to  do  so  without 

1  such  a  struggle  as  should  console  me  in  after- 
times  for  breaking  my  resolution.  The  sun 
i  shone  brightly  that  day,  and  I  heard  my 
j|  neighbour  singing  with  her  window  open, 
where  I  had  often  seen  her,  above  the  trees, 
!|  I  went  to  bed  early  to  forget  the  pangs  of 
li  hunger,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  A  gnawdiig  in 
!  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  heat  and  thirst, 
j  kept  me  awake  till  the  light  streamed  in 
j  through  the  long  narrow  windows.  Then  I 

I  heard  my  neighbour  again  moving  briskly  in 
!,  the  next  apartment.  Presently  I  heard  her 
j  open  and  fasten  back  the  long  wooden  screens 
j  or  jalousies,  which  close  from  the  outside  of 
i  all  the  windows  in  Paris.  Then,  like  a  bird 

II  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  morning,  she  began  to 
slug  again,  till  the  day  grew  more  advanced, 

1  and  I  heard  the  noise  of  people  in  the  street. 
She  descended  the  stairs,  and  I  saw  her 
cross  the  yard,  with  her  graceful  little  cap, 
which  all  French  women  wear  in  the  morning, 
and  carrying  in  her  hand  a  basket  of  woven 
straw,  such  as  the  French  prisoners  made  and 
sold  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  last  war. 

I  could  hardly  stand  for  faintness ;  I  waited 
till  I  thought  it  late  enough  to  find  some 
jeweller’s  shop  open,  and  then,  taking  my 
i  ring,  I  crept  down  stairs  noiselessly,  as  if  I 
were  about  to  do  some  shameful  deed.  Oh, 
j  how  haj^py  and  gay  seemed  everything  in  the 
;  streets  compared  with  me  !  The  sun  shone, 
and  the  air  was  so  calm  and  clear,  and  the 
faces  of  the  people  so  cheerful,  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  under  the  long  lines  of  trees  upon 
the  Boulevards.  I  soon  found  a  goldsmith, 
where  I  ofiered  my  ring,  The  man  eyed  me 
attentively  for  a  moment,  for  there  was 
i  something  suspicious  in  coming  to  sell  a 

1  ring  at  that  early  hour.  However,  he  seemed 
j  satisfied  Avith  my  appearance,  and  having 
examined  the  stone,  and  tested  the  gold  with 
aqua-fortis,  he  offered  me  sixty  francs — I  be- 
; :  lieve  two-thirds  of  its  value — but  I  accepted 
them  and  departed. 

The  occupant  of  the  “other  garret”  seemed 
to  haunt  me.  I  met  her  as  I  crossed  the 

1  threshold  of  the  jeweller’s  door,  returning 
with  her  little  basket  full — a  long  loaf  and 
a  melon  forcing  up  the  lid.  I  bid  her  good 
morning,  and  passed  on.  I  entered  a  Restau- 
i-ant,  and  asked  for  breakfast,  of  which  I  ate 
:  heartily,  though  I  was  careful  not  to  eat 
too  much,  after  my  long  fast.  But,  in  spite 
! ;  of  my  precautions,  I  felt  extremely  ill.  My 
;  eyes  were  glazed  ;  my  lips  (as  I  saw  in  the 

1  glass)  were  black  and  parched,  and  I  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  I  do  not  remember  how  I 

1  spent  that  day,  but  all  night  long  I  lay  in 
j  bed,  burnt  up  with  fever,  and  haunted  by 
j  wild  dreams. 

j 

Sometimes  I  seemed  to  walk  between  high 
leaning  walls,  that  threatened  to  topple 
down  and  crush  me  ;  and  I  quickened  my 
pace  to  escape  from  them,  but  their  length  was 
interminable.  At  others,  I  climbed  in  dark¬ 
ness  up  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  roof  of  some 
great  cathedral ;  I  heard  the  rolling  of  organs, 
like  low  thunder;  I  climbed,  and  climbed, 
fearing  to  be  stifled,  till,  at  length,  I  issued  on 
the  roof  ;  and  looking  down  from  the  dreadful 
height,  I  saw  a  great  city  spread  below,  and 
far  away  broad  fields,  and  hill  tops  crowned 
with  windmills.  A  fear  of  falling  took  hold 
of  me,  but  I  could  not  recede ;  and  I  called 
aloud  for  some  one  to  come  and  drag  me 
back  to  the  httle  door.  Then,  perplexed 
with  the  sudden  change,  and  asking  myself 
whether  I  dreamed  or  not,  I  stood  in  a  level 
country,  where  there  were  long  broad  ditches, 
filled  with  flags  and  bulrushes,  and  bordered 
by  stunted  willows.  Here  and  there  was  a 
stagnant  pond,  its  scummy  surface  shot 
with  purple  and  green,  its  long  feathered 
grasses  haunted  by  splendid  dragon-flies  ;  for 
it  was  a  deep  still  noontide,  and  a  blue  and 
dazzling  sky  shut  in  all  that  broad  landscape. 
And,  although  I  had  thought  myself  the  only 
living  being  there — and  although  my  mother 
had  been  dead  for  many  years — I  turned  round, 
and  found  her  standing  by  me  without  sur¬ 
prise.  She  bade  me  go  with  her,  and  see 
what  she  would  show  me.  Soon  we  stood 
upon  a  wide  road,  and,  as  I  guessed,  upon 
the  outskirts  of  a  great  city,  for  I  heard 
a  noise  of  a  multitude  far  olf.  Presently  we 
entered  the  city  by  a  gate  ;  and  we  looked 
down  a  broad  street,  lined  on  each  side  with 
temples,  and  great  houses — an  endless  line  of 
pillars,  for  the  street  seemed  to  trawerse  the 
whole  city :  and  at  the  bottom,  far  away,  we 
saw  blue  mountains  stretching  out  into  the 
sky.  We  walked  towards  them — a  great 
crowd  accompanying  us — till  we  issued  by 
another  gate,  and  saw  the  fields  again.  It 
suddenly  grew  dark  ;  but  the  crowd  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  outward  by  the  city  gates. 
After  a  long  time  of  darkness,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  faint  flush  of  light  around  the 
horizon  ;  and  as  it  grew  not  only  in  the  east, 
but  in  the  west,  and  in  every  dmection,  I 
saw  the  edges  of  hills,  and  the  spires  of  fir 
plantations  against  the  sky — I  said,  “  It  is 
not  the  daybreak,  but  the  coming  of  a  great 
wonder.”  And  I  heard  my  mother’s  voice, 
saying,  “  Fear  nothing ;  you  have  kept  the 
ring  I  gave  you,  and  your  love  for  me  shall 
wipe  out  many  sins.”  Then  a  great  fear 
seized  me,  and  I  called  upon  her  by  name, 
and  would  have  held  her  by  her  garment, 
but  she  was  gone.  Meanwhile,  I  prayed 
upon  my  knees,  and  I  heard  the  stir  of  the 
voiceless  multitude  around  me,  and  the  light 
increased,  and  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  wept. 

I  do  not  know  who  found  out  first  that  I 
lay  ill.  Throughout  the  next  day,  I  was  half- 
awake,  with  a  consciousness  of  some  one 
moving  in  the  room  ;  and  in  the  evening,  a 
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doctor  came  to  me  ;  perhaps  he  had  been 
before,  but  I  had  no  memory  of  it.  He  gave 
me  medicine,  which  I  took  wdthont  inquiry, 
and  another  night  passed  in  a  calmer  sleep. 
When  I  woke  again,  I  felt  better.  There 
was  daylight  in  the  room.  I  stretched  my 
hand  out  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  my  bed, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  upon  my 
finger  the  ring  which  I  had  sold  to  the  jeweller. 
I  pulled  it  olf,  and  examined  it.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  its  identity.  I  tried  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  last  two  days.  Was  this,  then, 
only  a  part  of  the  terrible  dreams  which  had 
oppressed  me  ?  No.  I  remembered  too  well 
the  days  of  my  povei'ty  and  hunger  ;  the  long 
struggle  with  myself,  and  the  final  yielding  ; 
the  shop  on  the  Boulevard  where  I  had  sold 
my  ring,  and  the  Eestaurant  where  I  broke 
my  fast.  I  thrust  my  hand  under  my  pillow, 
and  drew  forth  my  money,  the  surest  proof 
that  I  was  not  deceived.  However,  I  pushed 
aside  my  curtains,  to  assure  myself  that  I  was 
at  home,  in  my  own  bedroom,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  there  was  my  next  room  neighbour 
sitting  near  my  window,  busily  working  upon 
a  little  cap.  The  table  was  drawn  up  to  her 
side,  and  upon  it  was  some  lace  and  ribbon. 
She  plied  her  needle  briskly  for  awhile,  with¬ 
out  observing  me,  and  then  held  the  cap  out 
at  arms’  length,  and  eyed  it  like  a  connoisseur. 
Then  she  worked  a  minute  or  two  longer,  and 
again  she  held  it  out,  when,  suddenly  holding 
it  sideways,  she  saw  me  looking  at  her. 

“Does  Monsieur  want  anything  f’she  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “I  wish  to  know  the  name 
of  my  unknown  friend,  who  has  restored  to 
me  a  ring,  given  to  me  by  my  mother  dying, 
and  which  I  would  have  guarded  as  my  life, 
but  that  I  was  compelled  to  sell  it  for  bread, 
two  days  ago.  I  cannot  guess  what  being  has 
done  this.  I  have  no  friend  in  Paris,  and  I 
have  not  spoken  of  this  to  a  soul.  But  I 
entreat  you,  if  you  know,  not  to  conceal 
the  name,  that  I  may  bless  it  to  my  latest 
;  hour.” 

“  By-and-by,  Monsieur  shall  know  all ;  but 
at  present - ” 

“Nay,”  I  interrupted,  “I  entreat  you  to 
tell  me  ;  but  why  should  I  doubt  ]  It  can 
be  no  other  than  yourself ;  and  yet,  I  cannot 
tell  why  you  should  interest  yourself  thus 
for  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner.” 

“  But  would  not  Monsieur  have  done  an 
equal  kindness  for  a  stranger  ? — There,”  she 
exclaimed,  suddenly  checking  herself,  “the 
secret  which  I  meant  to  keej^  is  told.  Mons. 
Gallart,  the  cure,  always  said  I  was  a  silly 
thing.” 

“  But  why  wish  to  conceal  so  good  an 
action  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  wait  till  you  were  rich  enough  to 
repay  me.  Now  you  will  tease  yourself  about 
the  money,  though  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want 
it.  I  never  should  have  had  it,  but  for  Mons. 
Gallart,  the  cure ;  for,  you  see,  T  never  thought 
of  saving  mone}^  I  used  to  buy  every  week 

a  new  cap,  and  now  and  then  a  new  dress, 
till,  one  day,  Mons.  Gallart  overtook  me  in 
the  meadow  coming  from  mass ;  for  I  had 
loitered  by  the  way.  And  he  spoke  to  me 
about  youth,  and  how  soon  it  was  flown,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  considered  that,  one 
day,  I  should  be  no  longer  young  and  strong. 
And  I  said  I  had ;  but  it  seemed  that  so 
many  long  years  must  pass  away  before 
that  time  came.  He  told  me  that  he  himself 
thought  like  me  once,  but  that  now  his  hair 
had  groAvn  grey ;  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
how  quickly  a  man  glides  from  youth  to  age. 

^  Besides,’  he  said,  ‘  you  may  be  taken  ill,  and 
you  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  excepting 
me  ;  and  I  am  poor.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  try  and  save  a  little  money  1  Indeed,’  he 
said,  ‘  I  would  not  ask  you  to  forego  one 
pleasure,  if  I  did  not  think  it  might  spare  you 
some  future  pain.’  And  so  he  talked  to  me 
in  this  way  as  we  walked,  arm  in  arm,  along 
the  footpath  through  the  fields,  till  we  came 
to  the  road  to  Neuilly  ;  and  then  he  blessed 
me,  and  bid  me  good-bye,  and  returned  across 
the  fields.  And  all  the  way  home  I  thought 
upon  his  words,  and  resolved  to  buy  fewer 
caps  and  dresses  ;  and  now  that  is  a  year  ago, 
and  I  had  saved  a  hundred  francs,  and  next 
Sunday  I  would  have  taken  them  to  mass 
with  me,  and  waited  for  him  again  in  the 
churchyard,  and  have  shown  him  how  I 
minded  what  he  said,  and  have  asked  him 
what  to  do  with  all  my  money.” 

“And  you  give  up  this  pleasure  for  my 
sake  1  ” 

“  Nay,  Monsieur — to  what  better  use  could 
he  tell  me  to  employ  it  ?  I  am  not  grown  old 
yet.  I  am  not  ill — I  had  no  use  for  it.” 

“  God  bless  you,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  hope  soon 
to  repay  you  the  money  ;  though  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  you  I  can  never  do  away. 

But  how  did  you  learn  that  I  had  sold  this 
ring,  and  where  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  partly  guessed  it,  as  you  shall  hear. 
Madame  Mallet  came  to  my  room  door  ;  and 
said  you  were  very  ill ;  and  asked  me  to  come 
and  watch  you  while  she  fetched  a  doctor.  I 
came  in  and  sat  by  the  bedside  till  the  doctor 
came,  and  saw  you  were  in  a  high  fever,  and 
in  great  danger,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
left  alone.  So  I  offered  to  sit  by  you,  for,  you 
see,  I  can  work  here  as  well  as  in  my  own 
room ;  for  I  lose  no  time.  Madame  Mallet 
offered  also ;  and  we  agreed  to  attend  upon 
you  by  turns.  And  when  I  was  left  alone, 
and  you  were  asleep,  and  dreaming,  I  heard 
you  talking  of  a  ring,  and  entreating  some 
one  to  keep  it  for  you  till  you  came  again, 
and  bought  it  with  a  hundred  times  its  value. 
Then  you  sobbed,  and  spoke  rapidly  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  I  did  not  understand.  Suddenly 

I  remembered  meeting  you  at  the  jeweller’s 
door  the  day  before  ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  sell  a  keepsake  ; 
and  this  it  is  that  preys  upon  his  mind,  and 
makes  him  ill.  And  I  thought  of  my  money, 
and  blessed  the  good  old  cure,  whose  advice 
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had  enabled  me  to  help  you.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  went  out  as  usual  with  my  basket,  and 
found  again  the  shop  upon  the  Boulevard 
Montmai'tre.  I  asked  if  some  one  had  not 
sold  a  ring  there  early  on  the  day  before. 
The  man  answered  yes.  I  told  him  that  you 
wished  to  buy  it  again,  and  he  said  you  could 
have  it  for  eighty  franks.  So  I  paid  him  the 
money  and  brought  the  ring  away.  And  then 
I  thought  how  surprised  and  delighted  you 
would  be  to  find  it  on  your  finger  on  awaken¬ 
ing  :  so  I  contrived,  when  your  hand  was 
stretched  out  upon  the  coverlet,  to  put  it  on 
without  disturbing  you.” 

My  eyes  were  hlled  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  so  much  simplicity  and  goodness. 
I  would  have  said  a  hundred  tilings,  but  I 
could  not  find  a  word  to  utter.  I  wished  that 
she  had  been  an  English  woman,  that  my 
emotion  might  speak,  without  constraint,  its 
natural  language.  She  saw  me  striving  to 
speak  and  stopped  me. 

“  You  must  not  talk,”  she  said.  “  The  doc¬ 
tor  cautioned  me,  above  all  things,  not  to  let 
you  talk  or  be  excited  ;  and  here  I  have  been 
chattering  more  than  an  hour,  and  forgetting 
that  I  ought  to  go  out  to  market.” 

So  saying,  she  put  on  her  cape,  and  taking 
her  basket,  went  out  and  shut  the  door  noise¬ 
lessly  behind  her. 

I  lay  in  bed  a  fortnight ;  and  every  day  she 
sat  with  me,  and  chatted.  The  constant  at¬ 
tendance  was  no  longer  necessary,  but  1 
begged  her  to  stay  with  me  by  day.  As  I 
grew  better  the  restraint  diminished,  and  all 
her  natural  cheerfulness  began  to  show  itself. 
Her  little  rounded  figure  glided  about  the 
I’oom  with  all  the  lightness  of  a  fawn.  Some¬ 
times  she  sat  singing  and  working,  as  in  her 
own  room,  and  then  would  check  herself,  and 
say  that  it  made  my  head  ache  ;  till  I  begged 
her  to  go  on. 

One  day  I  said  to  her,  ^  You  have  never 
told  me  your  name.’ 

“  Aimee  :  and  yours  ?  ” 

“  ‘  William  Ainot,’  said  I,  shearing  myself  of 
the  final  consonant  to  suit  her  Erench  ear — 
“  in  French,  Guillaume  Arnot.  It  is  not  so 
pretty  a  one  as  yours,  which  makes  you  always 
beloved,”  said  I,  playing  upon  the  word. 

“  Nay,  excepting  M.  Gallai’t,  I  do  not  know 
a  single  being  whom  I  can  call  my  friend.” 

And  how  is  this,”  I  asked — “  you,  who  are 
so  kind  and  good  1  ” 

“  ‘  I  never  knew  my  mother,’  she  replied. 

‘  My  father  was  a  vinegrower  in  a  little  village 
in  Lorraine  ;  and  M.  Gallart  was  the  cure 
there  at  the  time.  I  had  a  sister,  who  was 
very  beautiful ;  and  M.  GaUart  taught  us  both 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  understand  the  best 
writers,  whose  works  he  lent  us  from  his 
library.  But  my  sister  was  proud,  and  never 
loved  me  much ;  and  when  she  married  a 
rich  man,  and  went  to  Paris  to  live,  she 
thought  of  us  no  more.  I  forgave  all  this : 
but  when  my  father  lay  ill,  and  his  farm 
had  gone  to  ruin,  we  wrote  to  her  in  vain. 


When  he  died,  and  we  wrote  to  her  again, 
and  had  no  answer  ;  I  thought  I  never  could 
forgive  her  while  I  lived.  The  good  old  cure 
had  been  removed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Etienne, 
where  he  preaches  now,  some  time  before  my 
father  died ;  but  he  came  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
received  the  news,  and  arranged  my  father’s 
funeral.  Afterwards,  as  I  had  no  relatives  in 
the  village,  M.  Gallart  took  me  to  Paris  with 
him,  and  placed  me  wdth  Madame  Armonville, 
a  milliner  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  ;  where  I 
learnt  how  to  earn  my  living.  I  have  never 
seen  my  sister  since  I  have  been  here ;  but 
once,  soon  after  I  came  to  Paris,  I  passed 
by  her  house.  I  saw  the  windows  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  I  heard  music.  They  had  a 
party  there  that  night.  I  stood  looking  up 
at  the  windows,  and  crying  bitterly.  I  would 
have  given  all  that  I  possessed  to  see  my  sister 
once  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  have 
reminded  her  of  the  days  we  spent  together 
in  our  childhood.  But  I  was  afraid  of  being 
driven  from  the  door  if  I  rang,  and  so  I  passed 
on,  and  never  went  that  way  again.  That  is 
my  history.  Monsieur.” 

“  It  is  very  sad,”  I  said.  “  I  will  not  tell 
you  now,  by  what  strange  order  of  events  I 
also  am  friendless  in  the  world.  Some  other 
time  I  will  tell  you  all.  Your  story  has  made 
me  sad,  and  I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
past.  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  the 
iuture,  and,  like  brother  and  sister,  resolve  to 
help  and  cherish  one  another  while  we  live.” 

I  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  in  my  own. 

I  spoke  hurriedly  and  earnestly,  for  I  felt 
most  deeply  every  word  I  uttered.  A  new 
source  of  life  had  sprung  up  in  my  heart.  I 
forgot  how  little  I  was  in  a  condition  to  help 
her  —  poor  and  wretched  as  I  was.  The 
sight  of  such  a  noble  creature,  despised  and 
ili-tr,eated  by  the  world,  preserving  all  her 
hope  and  cheerfulness,  and  seeking  only  to  do 
good  to  others,  had  made  me  a  new  man.  All 
life  stood  out  before  me  with  another  aspect. 

I  felt  a  stronger  faith  than  ever  I  had  known 
before,  that  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  the 
thought  of  which  had  long  haunted  and  per¬ 
plexed  me,  will  one  day  vanish  like  a  mist, 
and  show  the  beauty  of  God’s  purpose  hid 
within.  I  was  so  happy,  and  so  filled  with 
hope,  that  I  thought  I  felt  the  near  approach 
of  better  days :  and  indeed  from  that  time, 
the  current  of  my  fortune  ebbed  and 
turned. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  leave  the  house  and  renew 
my  search  for  employment.  I  found  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  since  I  had  kept  my 
room.  In  every  trade  there  seemed  to  be  new 
life  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  I  was  engaged  in  a 
manufactory  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  My  em¬ 
ployer  was  pleased  with  my  work,  and  paid 
me  well.  My  first  care  was  to  repay  my  friend 
the  money  w’hich  I  owed  her.  She  ai’ranged 
to  visit  the  cure  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  i 
show  him  her  money,  as  she  had  originally 
intended.  I  offered  to  accompany  her. 
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There  are  but  few  days  in  our  lives  which 
are  not  forgotten  as  soon  as  passed.  The  f^te 
days  in  the  calendar  of  our  existence  are  few 
and  far  apart.  Yet,  sometimes,  we  come  to  a 
day  which  never  passes  from  our  memory  till 
we  die.  Everything  we  thought  and  did  upon 
that  day  comes  back  to  us  afterwards,  when 
the  eye  is  filmed  with  thought,  and  all  the 
present  is  forgotten  for  awhile.  This  Sunday 
will  live  for  ever  in  my  memory,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  such  happy  days.  We  rose  early, 
and  went  out  of  Paris  by  the  Barriere  de 
I’Etoile.  It  v/as  a  still,  cool  autumn  morning. 
The  mist  that  lingered  still  when  we  set  out, 
had  wholly  passed  away,  and  left  a  heavy  dew 
upon  the  leaves,  and  laid  the  dust  upon  the 
roads.  We  turned  off  from  the  highway  after 
aAvhile,  and  took  a  footpath  across  the  meadow 
till  v/e  came  to  a  deep  valley,  and  stood  still 
to  look  around  us  for  a  time.  Behind  us  we 
saw  the  towers  and  triumphal  arches  of 
Paris — the  white  houses  of  the  outskirts 
sprinkled,  for  and  wide,  among  the  trees.  But 
below  it  was  a  quiet  landscape.  One  side  of 
the  valley  was  ploughed  up  to  the  borders  of 
a  wood.  In  the  hollow  stood  the  old  church 
where  we  were  going,  ivy-covered,  with  a 
square  tower.  Behind  flowed  the  Seine,  and, 
farther  still,  the  forest,  called  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  piled  up  into  the  sky  its  masses  of 
innumerable  tints.  We  descended  and  entered 
the  church.  We  were  late,  for  we  had  lin¬ 
gered  long  to  look  upon  that  scene.  My  friend 
touched  the  incense-brush,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  at  the  door,  but  I  did  not. 
There  was  chaunting  as  we  entered ;  but 
presently  the  cure  mounted  the  pulpit  and 
began  to  preach.  He  was  a  fine  tall  old  man. 
His  hair  was  grey,  but  he  was  not  bald.  His 
face  was  benign  and  placid,  though,  at  times, 
it  wore  a  somewhat  careworn  expression,  and 
his  forehead  was  planted  deej)  with  wrinkles. 
I  listened  with  delight  to  his  discourse,  which 
seemed  to  harmonise  with  the  mood  wrought 
in  my  mind  by  the  calm  autumnal  day,  and 
the  sight  of  that  still  country  ;  for  he  preached 
not  of  dogmas,  or  of  articles  of  faith,  but  of 
charity  and  love  to  all  mankind. 

We  waited  for  him  in  the  churchyard,  and 
when  the  whole  of  the  congregation  had  left 
the  church,  and  the  footpaths  were  dotted 
with  them  in  their  neat  attire,  the  cur6  issued 
from  the  door,  and  the  sexton  fastened  the 
great  bolts  behind  him.  Aim6e  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
turning  towards  me,  said,  “So  you  have  found 
a  new  friend.” 

“Ho,  Monsieur,”  said  I,  taking  off  my 
hat  with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  “  say,  rather, 
that  I  have  found  a  new  friend  ;  for  to  her 
I  owe  my  life  and  peace  of  mind,  and  as  yet 
I  have  not  found  occasion  to  make  her  a 
return.” 

She  looked  confused ;  but  the  cure  patted 
her  on  the  head,  and  begged  me  to  walk  be¬ 
side  him  and  tell  him  how  this  was.  He 
walked  between  us  in  his  silken  gown,  tied 
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with  a  girdle  at  the  waist,  and  with  his  head 
uncovered,  while  I  related  to  him  all  my 
story.  She  hung  down  her  head,  but  the  old 
man  raised  it  up,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore¬ 
head  once  again.  And  he  begged  us  to  come 
home  and  dine  with  him  Avith  so  much  earnest¬ 
ness  that  we  complied.  I  half-guessed  his 
reason.  He  had  eyed  me  at  first  with  the 
anxiety  with  which  a  father  scrutinises  the 
lover  of  his  child,  and  he  wished  to  have  me 
longer  with  him  that  he  might  judge  me 
better.  We  talked  together  all  the  afternoon, 
but  Aimee  sat  in  silence,  listening;  to  our 
words.  The  discourse  of  the  old  man  was 
full  of  deep  and  practical  philosophy.  It  was 
the  language  of  a  man  who  had  groAvn  Aveary 
in  seeking,  in  the  eternal  ebb  and  flow  of 
history,  the  tendency  of  life,  and  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  present,  and  a  good  and  holy 
life,  as  the  only  certain  things  which  man  can 
hold.  In  the  evening  he  accompanied  us  back 
to  the  church,  Avhere  we  left  him,  and  took 
our  Avay  homewards.  We  looked  back  again 
from  the  hill  top,  and  saAv  the  sun  about  to 
sink  into  the  forest,  and  a  level  shaft  of  light 
shot  across  all  that  golden  sea  of  leaves.  It 
Avas  dusk  when  we  returned.  A  few  days 
afterwards  she  received  a  letter  from  the  old 
man,  as  she  Aras  accustomed  to  do  at  certain 
intervals.  He  spoke  favourably  of  me  amongst 
other  things,  but  cautioned  her  to  avoid, 
not  only  evil,  but  the  appeamnce  of  eAul, 
that  so  she  might  escape  the  scandal  of  the 
Avorid. 

The  church  was  too  for  for  her  to  visit 
regularly.  But  after  she  had  been  to  mass, 
we  went  together  every  Sunday  to  St.  Cloud 
or  Asnieres,  or  some  other  village  in  the  en¬ 
virons.  The  fine  weather  lingered  still.  The 
trees  under  our  window  were  nearly  bare, 
and  the  vine  against  the  house  had  begun  to 
shed  its  stalks  ;  but  in  the  country  the  trees 
were  still  thick  AVLth  leaves,  for  there  had 
been  no  Avind.  The  mornings  became  more 
misty,  but  at  midday  the  sun  Avas  Avarm.  It 
seemed  the  AAunter  never  Avould  come — such 
a  golden  calm  had  fallen  on  the  earth ;  till 
one  morning,  while  we  talked  still  of  country 
rambles,  I  looked  out  of  my  Avindow  and  saAv 
the  snow-flakes  falling  in  the  street.  Then 
came  the  winter  nights,  and  how  to  pass 
them  %  We  could  sip  no  longer  our  coffee  on 
the  Boulevards,  sitting  at  the  little  green 
table  under  the  trees.  Sometimes,  AA^e  played 
at  chess,  which  I  had  taught  her ;  and  twice 
Ave  went  to  the  theatre  together.  But  this 
Avas  not  enough.  One  day  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  learn  English,  and  she  said 
“  Yes,”  and  promised  to  take  pains  to  learn. 
I  bought  a  little  grammar,  and  began.  The 
cure  had  taught  her  AA^ell  the  principles 
of  grammar,  so  that  she  quickly  com¬ 
prehended  the  rules.  She  applied  herself 
Avith  unAvearying  industry ; — even  while  she 
worked,  she  had  her  grammar  open  before 
her,  conning  the  rules,  and  learning  them  by 
heart ;  and  at  night  I  read  with  her,  and 
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explained  the  words  and  peculiarities.  At 
the  end  of  five  months^  she  could  read  it 
pretty  well,  and  began  to  try  to  speak.  There 
was  something  so  simple  in  her  foreign  accent 
and  her  literal  translations  of  the  idioms  of 
her  own  language,  that  I  could  not  help 
laughing.  But  she  was  not  discouraged,  but 
would  laugh  too,  and  ask  me  to  explain  her 
error,  and  promise  to  speak  better  by-and- 
by. 

The  summer  came  again,  and  I  worked 
early  and  late  :  for  we  were  very  busy.  It 
hapi^ened,  at  that  time,  that  we  had  some 
work  to  execute  near  Orleans  ;  and  a  little 
troop  of  workmen  was  to  be  sent  there,  to 
stay  for  a  couple  of  months.  The  master 
selected  me  to  superintend  them.  The  choice 
was  a  mark  of  confidence,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  go.  I  told  my  friend  of  it  in  the 
evening.  I  was  to  leave  Paris  on  the  Monday 
following,  and  the  day  previously,  we  arranged 
to  visit  the  old  cure  once  again. 

Yet  another  day,  which  will  linger  in  my 
memory  till  I  die  ! — the  brightest  of  those 
happy  days  !  We  went  out  earlier  this  time. 
It  was  the  first  of  June — a  fine  clear  morning. 
A  gentle  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and 
everything  looked  fresh  and  green.  "We 
walked  along  the  borders  of  the  wood,  and 
heard  the  blackbird,  hidden  in  the  leaves, 
sing  out,  and  stop :  and  then,  there  was  a 
dead  silence  :  till  another  answered,  deeper  in 
the  woods.  I  had  never  seen  her  dressed  so 
prettily  before.  She  wore  a  dress  of  gray 
merino,  and  a  cape  of  the  same  stuff.  Her 
cap  was  of  lace,  and  pale  blue  ribbon.  We 
did  not  speak  often.  I  thought  of  separation 
on  the  morrow ;  and  at  every  step  I  seemed 
to  shrink  from  it  more.  Afterwards,  we  went 
to  St.  Cloud,  which  was  not  far.  And  all  this 
time  I  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  anything 
but  friendship,  nor  ever  whispered  to  myself 
how  much  I  loved  her.  My  love  had  been 
too  pure  to  know  itself.  We  wandered  in  the 
park  till  it  was  time  to  go,  and  still  we  lingered. 
We  sat  down  upon  a  seat,  beneath  great  oaks : 
and  then,  when  the  hour  grew  nearer,  when 
we  were  to  part,  I  felt  more  deeply  still  how 
all  my  soul  was  bound  to  her.  I  could  not 
leave  her  till  I  told  her  all. 

Eight  weeks  passed  slowly  in  the  old  city 
of  Orleans  :  but  every  day  I  wrote  to  her,  and 
she  replied — the  solace  of  our  solitary  nights. 
She  told  me,  in  her  innocence  of  heart,  how 
she  had  loved  me  ever  since  the  day  we  went 
to  see  the  cure  in  the  valley ;  and  how  she 
had  feared  that  I  should  never  love  her  as  she 
loved  me  ;  for  “  you  alone  ”  she  said,  “  could 
unseal  my  lips,  and  but  for  you  I  never  could 
have  spoken  out,  and  eased  my  heart.”  At 
length,  I  returned.  Then  came  our  marriage 
morning.  We  invited  no  strange  faces.  We 
went  about — on  foot ;  because  it  awakened 
pleasing  recollections.  There  were  some  signs 
in  her  attire  which  might  have  told  it  was 
her  marriage  day,  but  it  was,  withal,  so  plain, 
that  we  escaped  all  observation.  The  sister  of 


M.  Gallart  served  as  bridesmaid,  and  the  sex¬ 
ton  signed  the  book. 

Afterwards,  the  old  man  walked  with  us, 
and  talked  to  her  of  other  days  ;  until  we  came 
again  to  the  gate  that  opened  into  the  high¬ 
road.  Then,  he  blessed  us  again,  and  looked 
after  us  until  we  were  gone.  And,  hand  in 
hand,  alone,  we  took  our  way  together ;  but 
all  our  Eden  lay  before  us  in  the  days  to 
come. 

God  bless  the  other  garret !  I  found  my 
Eden  there,  and  it  abides  with  me. 


EFFOETS  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  IN 
SEAECH  OF  HESPAIE. 

Mr.  Blackbrook  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  believe  that  men 
were  phantoms  of  a  day.  For  life  he  had  the 
utmost  contempt.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
breath,  a  sigh,  a  fleeting  shadow.  His  per¬ 
petual  theme  was,  that  we  are  only  here  for  a 
brief  sj)ace  of  time.  He  likened  the  uncer- 
tamty  of  existence  to  all  the  most  frightful 
ventures  he  could  conjure  up.  He  informed 
timid  ladies  that  they  were  perpetually  on 
the  edge  of  a  yawning  abyss  ;  and  warned 
little  hoys  that  their  laughter  might  be  turned 
to  tears  and  lamentation,  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Mr.  Blackbrook  was  a  welcome  guest 
in  a  large  serious  circle.  From  his  youth  he 
had  shown  a  poetic  leaning,  of  the  most 
serious  order.  His  muse  was  always  in  deep 
mourning — his  poetic  gum  oozed  only  from 
his  favourite  graveyard. 

He  thought  “  L’ Allegro  ”  Milton’s  worst 
performance;  and  declared  that  Gray’s  “Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard  ”  was  too  light  and 
frivolous.  His  life  was  not  without  its  cares  ; 
but,  then,  he  revelled  in  his  misfortunes.  He 
was  always  prepossessed  with  a  man  who 
wore  a  hatband.  The  owl  was  his  favourite 
bird.  A  black  cat  was  the  only  feline  speci¬ 
men  he  would  admit  to  his  sombre  apartment ; 
and  his  garden  was  stocked  with  yew-trees. 
He  revelled  in  the  charm  of  melancholy — 
he  would  not,  if  he  could,  be  gay.  His  medi¬ 
tations  raised  him  so  great  a  height  above 
his  family,  that  little  sympathy  could  exist 
between  them.  Eternity  so  engaged  him, 
that  his  brothers  and  sisters — mere  phantoms 
— did  not  cost  him  much  consideration.  His 
youthful  Lines  to  the  Owl,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  called  the  bird  in  question  “a 
solemn  messenger,”  “  a  dread  image  of 
the  moral  darkness  which  surrounds  us,” 
“  a  welcome  voice,”  and  “  a  mysterious 
visitant,”  indicated  the  peculiar  turn  of 
his  mind.  His  determination  to  be  miser¬ 
able  was  nothing  short  of  heroic.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  a  relation  left  him  a 
modest  fortune.  His  friends  flocked  about 
him  to  congratulate  him  ;  but  they  found  him 
in  a  state  of  seraphic  sorrow,  searching  out  a 
proper  rhyme  to  the  urn  in  which  he  had 
poetically  deposited  the  ashes  of  his  bene¬ 
factor.  On  looking  over  the  lines  he  had 
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distilled  from  his  prostrate  heart,  his  friends, 
to  their  astonishment,  discovered  that  he  had 
alluded  to  the  bequest  in  question  in  the  most 
contemptuous  strain  : — 

Why  leave  to  one  thy  velvet  and  tliy  dross, 

Whose  wealth  is  boundless,  and  whose  velvet ’s 
r  mossl 

t 

j  So  ran  his  poetic  commentary.  His  boundless 
i  wealth  consisted  of  intellectual  treasures 
exclusively,  and  the  sweet  declaration  that 
moss  was  his  velvet,  was  meant  to  convey  to 
the  reader  the  simplicity  and  Arcadian  nature 
of  his  habits.  The  relation  who  had  the 
assurance  to  leave  him  a  fortune,  was  dragged 
remorselessly  through  fifty  lines  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  temerity.  Yet,  in  a  fit  of  ab¬ 
straction,  Mr.  Blackbrook  hurried  to  Doctors’ 
Commons  to  prove  the  will ;  hereby  display¬ 
ing  his  resignation  to  the  horrible  degree  of 
comfort  which  the  money  assured  to  him.  It 
was  not  for  him,  however,  to  forget  that  life 
was  chequered  with  woe,  that  it  was  a  vale  of 
tears — a  brief,  trite,  contemptible  matter. 
The  gaiety  of  his  house  and  relations  horrified 
him  ;  they  interfered,  at  every  turn,  with 
his  melancholy  mood.  He  sighed  for  the  fate 
of  Byron  or  Chatterton !  Why  was  he 
doomed  to  have  his  three  regular  meals  per 
diem  ;  to  lie,  at  night,  upon  a  feather-bed,  and 
the  recognised  layers  of  mattresses ;  to  have 
a  new  coat  when  he  wanted  one;  to  have 
i  money  continually  in  his  pocket,  and  to  be 
i  accepted  when  he  made  an  offer  of  marriage  ? 
j  The  fates  were  obviously  against  him.  One 
of  his  sisters  fell  in  love.  How  hopefully  he 
watched  the  course  of  her  passion !  How 
fondly  he  lingered  near,  in  the  expectation — 
the  happy  expectation — of  a  lovers’  quarrel. 
But  his  sister  had  a  sweet  disposition — a 
mouth  made  to  distil  the  gentlest  and  most 
tender  accents.  The  courtship  progressed 
with  unusucd  harmony  on  both  sides.  Only 
once  did  fortune  appear  to  favour  him.  One 
evening,  he  observed  that  the  lovers  avoided 
each  other,  and  parted  coldly.  How  was  his 
opportunity  ;  and  in  the  still  midnight,  when 
all  the  members  of  his  household  were  in  bed, 
he  took  his  seat  in  his  chamber,  and,  by  the 
midnight  oil,  threw  his  soul  into  some  plain¬ 
tive  lines  “  On  a  Sister’s  Sorrow.”  He 
mourned  for  her  in  heart-breaking  syllables  ; 
likened  her  lover  to  an  adder  in  an  angel’s 
path ;  dwelt  on  her  quiet  grey  eyes,  her  stately 
proportions,  and  her  classic  face.  He  doomed 
j  her  to  years  of  quiet  despair,  and  saw  her 
1  fickle  admirer  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  He 
concluded  with  the  consoling  intelligence,  that 
he  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  along  the 
darkened  passage  to  the  grave.  His  sister, 

I  however,  did  not  avail  herself  of  this  proffered 
j  companionship,  but  chose  rather  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  to  marry  her  lover. 

Mr.  Blackbrook  found  some  consolation  for 
this  disappointment  in  the  composition  of  an 
epithalamium  of  the  most  doleful  character  on 
the  occasion  of  his  sister’s  marriage,  in  the 


course  of  which  he  informed  her  that  Jove’s 
thunderbolts  might  be  hurled  at  her  husband’s 
head  at  any  period  of  the  day ;  that  we  all 
must  die  ;  that  the  bride  may  be  a  widow  on 
the  morrow  of  her  nuptials  ;  and  other  equally 
cheerful  truths.  Yet  at  his  sister’s  wedding- 
breakfast,  Mr.  Blackbrook  coquetted  with  the 
choice  parts  of  a  chicken,  and  drowned  his 
sorrow  in  a  delectable  jelly. 

When  for  a  short  time  he  was  betrayed  into 
the  expression  of  any  cheerful  sentiment,  if 
he  ever  allowed  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  he 
quickly  relapsed  into  congenial  gloom,  and 
discovered  that  there  mightLe  a  thunderstorm 
within  the  next  half-hour.  His  only  comfort 
was  in  the  reflection  that  his  maternal  uncle’s 
family  were  consumptive.  Here  he  anticipated 
a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  poetic  gifts, 
and,  accordingly,  when  his  aunt  was  gathered 
to  her  forefathers,  her  dutiful  nephew  laid  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper  upon  his  desk,  and 
settled  himself  down  to  write  “  a  Dirge.”  He 
began  by  attributing  all  the  \firtues  to  her — 
devoting  about  six  lines  to  each  separate 
virtue.  Her  person  next  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  discovered,  though  none  of  her 
friends  had  ever  remarked  her  surpassing 
loveliness,  that  her  step  was  as  the  breath  of 
the  summer  wind  on  flowers  (certainly  no 
gardener  would  have  trusted  her  upon  his 
box -borders)  ;  that  she  was  fresh  as  Hebe  (she 
always  breakfasted  in  bed) ;  that  she  had  pearly 
teeth  (her  dentist  has  maliciously  informed 
us  that  they  were  made  of  the  very  best  ivory) ; 
and,  finally,  that  her  general  deportment 
was  most  charming — so  charming  that  Mr. 
Blackbrook  never  dared  trust  himself  in  her 
seductive  presence.  Having  proceeded  thus 
far  with  his  melancholy  duty,  the  poet 
ate  a  hearty  supper  of  the  heaviest  cold 
pudding,  and — we  had  almost  written — went 
to  bed — but  we  remember  that  Mr.  Black¬ 
brook  always  retired  to  his  solitary  couch.” 
He  rose  betimes  on  the  following  morning, 
looking  most  poetically  pale.  His  dreams 
had  been  of  wme,  and  darkness,  and  death  ; 
the  pudding  had  had  the  desired  eftect.  Again 
he  placed  himself  at  his  desk,  and  having 
read  over  the  prefatory  lines  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  he  threw  his  fra¬ 
grant  curl  from  his  marble  forehead,  and 
thought  of  the  funeral  pall,  the  darkened  hall, 
— of  grief  acute,  and  the  unstrung  lute.  He 
put  his  hunt’s  sorrowing  circle  in  every 
possible  position  of  despair.  He  represented 
his  surviving  uncle  as  threatening  to  pass  the 
serene  portals  of  reason ;  he  discovered  that 
a  dark  tide  rolled  at  the  unhappy  man’s  feet ; 
that  the  sun  itself  would  henceforth  look 
dark  to  him ;  that  he  would  never  smile  again ; 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  shroud  would 
soon  enwrap  his  manly  form.  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  minutely  the  pearly  tears 
of  his  cousms,  and  the  terrible  darkness  that 
had  come  over  their  bright  young  dreams. 
An  affecting  allusion  to  his  own  unfathomable 
grief  on  the  occasion,  was  concluded  by  the 
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liope  triat  lie  might  soon  join  his  sainted 
aunt,  though  he  had  never  taken  the  least 
troll  ole  to  pay  her  a  visit  while  she  lived  in 
St.  John’s  Wood.  This  touching  dirge  was 
printed  upon  mourning  paper,  and  distributed 
among  Mr,  Blackbrook’s  friends.  The  death  of 
an  aunt  was  an  affecting  incident,  but  still  it 
fell  short  of  the  brink  of  despair.  Mr.  Black- 
brook’s  natural  abiding-place  was  the  edge 
of  a  precipice.  His  muse  must  be  fed  on 
heroic  sorrows,  hopeless  agony,  and  other 
poetical  condiments  of  the  same  serious 
nature.  The  course  of  modern  life  was 
too  level  for  his  impetuous  spirit  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  that  terrible  condition 
to  which  he  aspired,  he  caught  at  every 
incident  that  could  nerve  the  pinion  of  his 
muse  for  grander  flights.  A  dead  fly,  which 
he  found  crushed  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  furnished  him  with  a  theme  for  one  of 
his  tenderest  compositions.  He  speculated 
upon  the  probable  career  of  the  fly, — opined 
that  it  had  a  little  world  of  its  own,  a  family, 
and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  This  effusion 
met  with  such  fervent  praise,  that  he  followed 
it  up  by  “  Thoughts  on  Cheese  Dust,”  in  which 
he  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  these  animalculse, 
and  calculated  the  myriads  of  lives  that  were 
sacrificed  to  give  a  momentary  enjoyment  to 
the  “  pampered  palate  of  man.”  His  atten¬ 
tion.  was  called,  however,  from  these  minor 
poetic  considerations,  to  a  matter  approach¬ 
ing  in  its  gravity  to  that  heroic  pitch  of 
sorrow  which  he  had  sought  so  unsuccessfully 
hitherto. 

His  cousin  Avas  drowned  by  the  upset¬ 
ting  of  a  pleasure-boat.  At  such  a  calamity 
it  was  reasonable  to  despair — to  refuse  com¬ 
fort — to  leave  his  hair  uncombed — to  look 
constantly  on  the  ground — to  lose  all  appe¬ 
tite  —  to  write  flowing  verse,  Mr.  Black- 
brook  entered  upon  his  vocation  with  a  full 
sense  of  its  heroism.  At  least  one  hundred 
lines  Avould  be  expected  from  him  on  so  tre¬ 
mendous  an  occasion.  The  catastrophe  was 
so  poetical  !  The  sea-weed  might  have  been 
represented  entangled  in  the  golden  tresses  of 
the  poor  girl,  had  the  accident  happened 
only  a  little  nearer  the  Nore  ;  and  the  print 
of  her  fair  form  might  have  been  faintly 
traced  upon  “the  ribbed  sea-sand.”  This 
was  unfortunate.  In  reality  the  “  melancholy 
occurrence  ”  took  place  at  Richmond.  Mr. 
Blackbrook  began  by  calling  upon  the  wil¬ 
lows  of  Richmond  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
to  dip  their  tender  branches  in  the  stream 
in  token  of  their  grief.  Mr.  Blackbrook, 
felicitously  remembering  that  Pope  once 
lived  not  far  from  Richmond,  next  invoked 
that  poet’s  shade,  and  begged  the  loan  of  his 
melodious  rhythm.  But  the  shade  in  ques¬ 
tion  not  answering  to  the  summons,  all  that 
remained  for  the  sorrowing  poet  to  do  was  to 
take  down  his  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  tune 
his  own  lyre  to  its  most  mournful  cadences. 
He  set  to  work.  He  called  the  Thames  a 
treachei’ous  stream ;  he  christened  the  wherry 


a  bark  ;  he  declared  that  when  the  pleasure- 
party  embarked  at  Richmond  Bridge,  Death, 
the  lean  fellow,  was  standing  upon  the  beach 
Avith  his  weapon  upraised.  Asterisks  de¬ 
scribed  the  death  ;  and  some  of  his  friends 
declared  this  passage  the  best  in  the  poem. 
He  then  went  on  to  inform  his  readers  that 
all  was  over ;  but  by  this  expression  the 
reader  must  not  infer  that  the  dirge  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  By  no  means.  Mr. 
Blackbrook  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
state  of  despair  required  at  least  one  hundred 
lines  to  give  it  adequate  expression.  He 
had  devoted  twenty  to  the  death  of  a  fly — 
surely,  then,  a  female  cousin  deserved  one 
hundred.  This  logical  reflection  spurred 
him  on.  He  pulled  down  the  blinds,  and  in 
a  gloom  that  suited  well  Avith  his  forlorn  state 
of  mind,  he  began  a  picture  of  his  condition. 
With  the  aid  of  his  dictionary,  having  asserted 
that  the  shroud  enwrapped  a  cousin’s  form, 
he  reflected  that  he  envied  the  place  of  the 
v/inding-sheet,  and  Avas  jealous  of  the  worms. 
He  felt  that  he  Avas  warming  into  his  subject. 
He  tried  to  think  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  remains  of  his  relative  would  speedily 
be  ;  and  having  carefully  referred  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  medical  Avork  as  to  the  length  of  time 
Avhich  the  human  body  requires  to  resolve 
itself  into  its  original  earth,  (for  he  was  pre¬ 
cise  in  his  statements,)  he  proceeded  to  describe, 
Avith  heart-rending  faithfulness,  the  various 
stages  of  this  inevitable  decay.  That  was 
true  poetry.  He  declared  that  the  worm 
would  crawl  upon  those  lips  that  the  lover 
had  fondly  pressed,  and  that  the  hand  Avhich 
once  touched  the  harp  so  magically  was  now 
motionless  for  ever.  Having  brought  this 
tragic  description  to  a  conclusion,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  number  the  flowers  that  should 
spring  from  his  cousin’s  grave,  and  to  pro¬ 
mise  that 

- from  year  to  year, 

Roses  shall  flourish,  moistened  by  a  tear. 

This  vow  evidently  eased  his  heart  a  little, 
and  enabled  him  to  conclude  the  poem  in  a 
more  cheerful  spirit.  He  wound  up  with  the  re¬ 
flection,  that  care  was  the  lot  of  humanity,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  bear  his  proportion 
of  the  common  load  with  a  patient  though 
bruised  spirit.  He  felt  that  to  complete  his 
poetic  destiny  he  ought  to  wander,  none 
knew  Avhither,  and  to  turn  up  only  at 
most  unseasonable  hours,  and  in  most 
solemn  places.  But  unhappily  he  Avas  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
remain  on  the  spot  for  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs.  Fate  Avould  have  it  so. 
Why  was  he  not  allowed  to  pursue  ^  his 
destiny  %  He  was  one  day  mentally  bewailing 
the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  when  a  few  kind 
friends  suggested  that  he  should  publish  his 
effusions.  At  first  he  firmly  refused,^  What 
was  fame  to  him — a  hopeless,  despairmg  man 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave !  His  friends,  hoAV- 
ever,  pressed  him  in  the  end  into  compliance  ; 
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and  in  due  time  Mr.  Blackbrook’s  “  Life-Drops 
from  the  Heart”  were  offered  to  the  public 
for  the  price  of  ten  shillings — little  more  than 
one  shilling  per  drop. 

An  eminent  critic  wrote  the  following 
opinion  of  our  friend  and  his  poetry  : — 

“We  notice  Mr.  Blackbrook  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  school — the  Doleful  School.  He 
draws  terrible  pictures  ;  but  what  are  his 
materials  %  He  does  not  write  from  the  heart, 
inasmuch  as,  if  he  really  felt  that  incessant 
agony,  which  is  his  everlasting  theme,  we 
should  find  in  his  performances  some  original 
imagery — something  with  an  individual  stamp. 
We  rather  hold  Mr.  Blackbrook  to  be  a  very 
deliberate,  vain,  and  calculating  being,  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  domestic  calamity  to 
display  his  knack  of  verse-making  ;  who  com¬ 
posedly  turns  a  couplet  upon  the  coffin  of  his 
mistress  ;  whose  sympathy  and  sensibility  are 
only  the  ingenious  masks  of  inordinate  self¬ 
esteem.  His  view  of  the  poetic  is  only  worthy 
of  an  undertaker.  He  sees  nature  through  a 
black-crape  veil.  He  describes  graves  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  body-snatcher  ;  and  when 
he  would  be  impressive  is  disgusting.  You 
see  the  actor,  not  the  poet.  He  admits  you 
(for  he  cannot  help  it)  behind  the  scenes.  Llis 
rhymes  are  not  the  music  of  a  poetic  faculty  ; 
but  rather  the  jingle  of  a  parrot.  He  is  one 
of  a  popular  school,  however  ;  and  while  the 
public  buy  his  wares,  he  will  continue  to 
fashion  them.  Materialist  to  the  back-bone, 
he  simpers  about  the  littleness  of  human 
dealings  and  human  sympathies.  He  who 
pretends  to  be  melted  with  pity  over  the  fate 
of  a  fl}'’,  would  use  his  mother’s  tombstone  as 
a  writing-desk.  He  deals  in  human  sorrow, 
as  his  baker  deals  in  loaves.  Nervous  dow¬ 
agers,  who  love  tears  and  ‘  dreadful  de¬ 
scriptions ;  ’  who  enjoy  ‘a  good  cry;’  and 
who  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  seeing  the 
dark  side  of  everything,  enjoy  his  dish  of 
verses  amazingly.  To  sensitive  young  ladies 
there  is  a  terrible  fascination  in  his  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  tomb  and  its  appendages  ;  and 
children  are  afraid  to  walk  about  in  the  dark, 
after  listening  to  one  of  his  effusions.  The 
followers  of  his  school  include  one  or  two 
formidable  young  ladies,  who  enter  into  de¬ 
scriptions  of  death  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
material  part  of  death — with  a  minuteness 
that  must  excite  the  envy  even  of  the  most 
ingenious  auctioneer.  When  bent  upon  a 
fresh  composition,  these  terrible  young 
poetesses,  having  killed  a  child,  proceed  to 
trace  its  journey  to  the  tomb — its  return  to 
earth.  How  they  gloat  over  the  dire  changes  ! 
— how  systematically  the  painful  porti’ait  is 
proceeded  with  !  In  this  they  rival  Chinese 
artists.  And  people  of  ill-regulated  sym¬ 
pathy,  who,  containing  within  them  all  the 
elements  of  spiritual  culture,  are  yet  affected 
only  by  sensual  appeals,  regard  these  doleful 
effusions  as  the  outpourings  of  true  human 
suffering. 

“  Mr.  Blackbrook  and  his  disciples  are  hap- 

less  materialists,  verse-makers  without  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful.  They  are  patronised  by  those 
to  whom  they  write  down  ;  and  the  effect  of  ; 
their  lucubrations  is  to  enchain  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  debase  the  moral  capacity,  to  weaken 
that  spiritual  faith  which  disdains  the  horrors 
of  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Blackbrook’s  adven¬ 
tures  in  search  of  despair  were  undertaken,  to 
our  mind,  in  a  cold-blooded  spirit.  A  resolute 
determination  to  discover  the  gloomiest  phase 
of  every  earthly  matter,  a  longing  for  the 
applause  of  a  foolish  clique,  and  a  confused  i 
idea  that  Chatterton  was  a  poet  because  he 
perished  miserably,  while  Byron  owed  his 
inspiration  to  his  domestic  unhappiness — make 
up  that  picture  of  a  verse- writer  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  delineate.  Wlien  extra- 
ordmary  vanity  is  allied  to  very  ordinary 
ability,  the  combination  is  an  unwholesome, 
ascetic,  weak  and  deformed  mind : — such  a 
mind  has  Mr.  Blackbrook.  He  endeavours  to 
drag  us  into  a  vault,  when  we  would  regard 
the  heavenly  aspect  of  death.  Ask  him  to 
solve  the  great  mystery,  and  he  points  to  the 
fading  corpse.  His  tears  suggest  the  use  of 
onions  ;  and  his  threats  of  self-destruction, 
remind  us  of  the  rouge  and  Indian  ink  of  an 
indifferent  melo-dramatic  actor.  We  have  no 
respect  for  his  misfortunes,  since  we  find  that  j 
he  esteems  them  only  as  opportunities  for 
display  :  we  know  that  despair  is  welcome  to 
him.  He  turns  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  re¬ 
joices  to  see  the  length  of  shade  he  can  throw 
upon  the  earth.  Nature  to  him  is  only  a  vast 
charnel-house — so  constructed  that  he  may 
sing  a  life-long  requiem.  He  would  have  us 
journey  through  life  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  scenting  the  gases  of  decay.  But 
wiser  men — poets  of  the  soul — bid  us  look  up 
to  heaven,  nor  disdain,  as  we  raise  our  heads, 
to  mark  the  beauty  of  the  lily — to  gather, 
and  with  hearty  thanks,  tlie  fragrance  of  the 
rose.” 

A  WINTER  SERMON. 

Thou  dwellest  in  a  warm  and  cheerful  home. 

Thy  roof  in  vain  the  winter  tempest  lashes ; 

While  houseless  wretches  round  thy  mansion  roam, 

On  whose  unshelter’d  heads  the  torrent  plashes. 

Thy  board  is  loaded  with  the  richest  meats, 

O’er  which  thine  eyes  in  sated  languor  wander ; 

Many  might  live  on  what  thy  mastiff  eats. 

Or  feast  on  fragments  which  thy  servants  squander. 

Thy  limbs  are  muffled  from  the  piercing  blast. 

When  from  thy  fireside  corner  thou  dost  sally ; 

Many  have  scarce  a  rag  about  them  cast, 

With  which  the  frosty  breezes  toy  and  dally. 

f 

Thou  hast  soft  smiles  to  greet  thy  kiss  of  love. 

When  thy  light  step  resounds  within  the  portal; 

Some  have  no  friend  sa\e  Him  who  dwells  above. 

No  sweet  communion  with  a  fellow-mortal. 

Thou  sleepest  soundly  on  thy  costly  bed. 

Lull’d  by  the  power  of  luxuries  unnumber’d  , 

Some  pillow  on  a  stone  an  aching  head. 

Never  again  to  wake  when  they  have  slumber’d. 

Charles  Dickens.] 
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Then  think  of  those,  who,  form’d  of  kindred  clay, 
Depend  upon  the  doles  thy  bounty  scatters  ; 
And  God  will  hear  them  for  thy  welfare  pray — 
They  are  His  children,  though  in  rags  and  tatters. 


LIGHTHOUSES  AND  LIGHT-BOATS. 

When  the  winter  fire  blazes  redly  on  the 
I  curtains,  and  the  happy  faces  assembled  in 
!  the  room  ;  when  the  table  is  spread,  and  the 
sofa  “  wheeled  round,”  and  the  whistling 
wind  is  heard  without,  rising  to  a  gale, — then 
may  we  well,  as  we  often  do,  bethink  ourselves 
I  of  the  many  anxious  eyes  out  at  sea,  which 
j  are  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  well- 
I  known  “  light  ”  ’ that  befriends  the  sailor  on 
I  his  pathless  journey. 

1  Our  coast  is  so  well  furnished  with  light¬ 
houses,  that  this  is  the  first  of  our  arrangements 
which  strikes  foreigners  with  admiration  as 
they  approach  our  shores ;  but  so  dangerous 
is  the  whole  navigation,  so  beset  with  rocks, 
quicksands,  sunken  ledges,  howling  forelands, 
“  and  hollow  crescents  full  of  gathered  blasts,” 
that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  single  “light  ” 
from  an  important  position  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  be  the  cause  of  hundreds  of  ship¬ 
wrecks  in  a  single  night. 

When  there  is  a  brisk  wind,  and  the  night 
thick  and  hazy,  with  what  straining  eyes  do 
men  at  sea  continue  to  gaze  in  the  direction 
where  the  hoped-for  light  is  expected — and, 
how  often,  in  the  wrong  direction  !  In  small 
j  merchant  crafts — a  schooner,  for  instance — 
I :  when  the  number  of  hands  amounts  but  to 

j  the  master,  the  mate,  one  man,  and  a  cabin- 
I  boy,  and  his  other  “appointments,”  in  the 
I  way  of  charts,  and  compasses,  and  anchors,  is 
1  in  the  same  poor  condition  ;  how  exciting  a 

I  time  is  that,  when  the  “  light  ”  which,  accord- 

ing  to  his  calculation,  ought  to  be  visible,  is 
j  nowhere  apparent  — ■  his  vessel  running  fast 
i  through  the  water — the  wind  getting  up,  per¬ 
haps  to  a  gale,  and  his  top-gallant  sail  has  to 
j  be  suddenly  taken  in,  and  his  top-sail  reefed  ! 

I  But,  where  is  the  light  ? — the  master  and  the 
mate  cannot  see  it  below ;  can  the  man  or 
the  boy  aloft  see  any  signs  of  it  ? — No,  neither. 
Can  the  wet  and  shivering  passenger,  who 
had  “turned  in,”  but  has  come  on  deck,  in 
his  drawers,  to  get  in  everybody’s  way — can 
he  see  anything  of  the  light  which  ought  to  be 
somewhere  out  there  %  No  ;  he  sees  nothing 
but  haze  and  mist ;  and,  in  fact,  his  eyes  are 
full  of  salt  spray,  Down  rushes  the  master 
through  the  little  hatchway,  and  after  him 
hurries  the  passenger,  with  a  vague  no-notion 
of  helping  him,  he  knows  not  how,  to  do  he 
knows  not  what.  The  candle  has  got  upset, 
and  all  is  darkness  below.  The  lucifer-box, 
of  course,  is  not  in  its  place — it  has  been 
upset — the  matches  are  lying  about  on  the 
wet  floor  of  the  cabin,  and  are  bent  and 
broken  in  the  vain  attempt  to  ignite  them. 
Now,  the  cabin-boy  comes  down,  and,  after 
his  head  has  been  well  “  clouted,”  in  the  dark, 
he,  at  length,  bellowingly  produces  a  light. 


by  some  inconceivable  process,  and  the  shape¬ 
less  mash  of  trodden  candle  is  stuck  upright, 
somehow,  and  the  wick  lighted.  The  chart  is 
snatched  from  the  locker — such  a  chart ! — all 
dirty,  greasy,  tar-bethumbed,  torn,  tattered, 
and  begrimed — and  over  tliis  the  captain  lies 
flat,  with  his  nose  almost  touching  it,  and 
seeming  to  assist  his  search  quite  as  actively 
as  the  brown  damp  finger  with  which  he  goes 
poking  and  pointing  over  the  paper.  He 
finds  soon  enough  the  dreaded  Goodwin 
Sands  —  and  he  finds  the  North  Foreland 
Lighthouse — on  the  chart ;  and,  according  to 
his  “reckoning,”  he  ought  now  to  see  the 
“  light  ” — but  where  is  it  1  He  rushes  up  on 
deck.  It  is  not  yet  visible.  Can  he  see  the 
gleam  of  the  Light-boats  off  the  Goodwins  '? 
No — no  signs  of  them.  He  stares  into  the 
compass-box,  and  alters  the  vessel’s  course, 
in  alarm — and  down  again  he  comes,  almost 
headlong,  to  work  his  reckoning  over  again  ; 
and  again  to  throw  himself  with  his  elbow’s 
on  the  ragged  chart,  holding  a  bit  of  candle  in 
his  fingers  wLich  he  has  snatched  out  of  the 
candle-stick,  and  dropping  the  grease  all  over 
St.  George’s  Channel — till  the  voice  of  the 
mate,  on  deck,  gladdens  his  ears  with  the 
tidings  that  the  “  light  ”  is  visible  —  the 
“  bearings  ”  as  they  had  calculated — and  all 
right.  The  passenger  runs  up  on  deck,  and, 
shivering,  in  his  half-attached  fluttering  ha¬ 
biliments,  descries,  with  joy,  the  large  steady 
“  light  ”  of  the  North  Foreland,  which  forces 
its  beams  through  the  mist,  and  tells  them  all 
they  want  to  know”-  of  their  position. 

Next  morning  the  passenger,  to  his  great 
content,  was  landed ;  and  after  he  had  re¬ 
freshed  himself  during  some  days  (and  of  all 
passengers  that  need  a  little  solace,  on  landing, 
the  passenger  of  a  merchant  schooner  needs  it 
as  much  as  any,)  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  ex¬ 
amine  closely  the  arrangements  of  the  “  light,” 
which  had  been  such  a  source  of  anxiety, 
and  subsequent  congratulation,  out  at  sea. 
He  accordingly  drove  over  to  the  North  Fore¬ 
land  Lighthouse — and  was  refused  admit¬ 
tance.  He  drew  out  his  purse  ;  but  wms  re¬ 
quested  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  again,  and  go 
home. 

Thus  disappointed  and  admonished,  the 
visitor  retraced  his  steps,  and  after  mature 
consideration,  addressed  a  polite  note  to  the 
proper  authority  at  Eamsgate.  From  this 
gentleman  he  received  an  order  of  admis¬ 
sion,  and  the  same  evening  he  betook  him¬ 
self  again  to  the  North  Foreland. 

The  w’alk  being  gradually  up-hill,  all  the 
way,  and  including  a  bend  in  the  road,  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  “  light,”  till  on  a  sudden 
turn  it  was  discovered  in  all  its  beaming  alti¬ 
tude.  Observing  it  now  more  narrowly  as  he 
approached,  the  visitor  perceived  that  the 
glass-house,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  (some¬ 
times  called  the  “  lanthorn,”  and,  in  its  shape, 
closely  resembling  an  observatory,)  had  two 
front-faces,  so  to  speak ;  the  lamps  being 
arranged  upon  an  obtuse  angle — one  set  of 
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them  facing  up-channel,  and  one  down-channel 
' — yet  the  power  of  the  whole  would  also  be 
visible  for  a  considerable  extent,  horizontally, 
out  at  sea.  On  passing  near  the  tower,  the 
individual  lamps  and  reflectors  are  visible  in 
each  face,  or  set ;  but  at  sea  this  individuality 
is  all  merged  in  a  general  efiect. 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  the  entrance,  at 
the  base  of  the  tower,  and  producing  his 
‘  order,’  our  visitor  was  at  once  admitted  to 
a  little  stone  ante-room,  where  the  paper 
underwent  a  careful  scrutiny.  Its  authen¬ 
ticity  being  ascertained,  he  was  conducted  on¬ 
wards,  and  upwards,  admiring  as  he  went 
the  various  utensils  and  apparatus  that  were 
hung  upon  walls  or  deposited  on  shelves — oil 
cans,  oil  measures,  spare  reflectors,  cotton  for 
wicks,  glass  lamp-chimneys,  leathers,  cloths, 
spare  window-panes,  storm-plates,  chamois- 
skins,  bottles  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  many 
odd-shaped  things  in  shining  copper,  brass, 
glass,  zinc,  iron  or  tin.  Likewise,  a  thick 
woollen  night-cap,  standing  upright  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  having  a  thoughtful  appearance. 

The  visitor  now  found  the  stone  stair-case, 
he  was  ascending,  had  become  much  narrower, 
and  he  was  cautioned  not  to  speak  loud  or  be 
otherwise  noisy,  lest  he  should  wake  the  head 
light-keeper,  Avho  had  gone  to  bed  early,  as  it 
was  liis  turn  for  the  next  watch.  The  visitor, 
therefore,  with  a  softened  boot,  and  a  face  of 
increased  seriousness,  renewed  his  toiling 
ascent  between  the  narrow,  spiral,  white, 
vault-like  stone  walls,  leading  up  to  the 
“  light-room,”  at  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

“  Hush  !  ”  murmured  the  light-keeper  every 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  preventing  the  visi¬ 
tor  from  speaking.  All  was  silent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hollow  sound  of  the  ascend¬ 
ing  footsteps. 

At  length,  after  a  wearisome  spiral  journey, 
the  broad  landing-place  below  the  light-room 
was  attained.  Several  more  steps  led  up  to  a 
dusky  closed  door,  that  had  an  ominous  ap¬ 
pearance — as  of  the  entrance  to  a  chamber  of 
mysterious  treasures,  at  the  top  of  a  tower  in 
some  eastern  tale.  The  visitor  thought  he 
could  distinguish  a  bright  gleam,  edging  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  Being  told  to  ascend,  he 
prepared  his  mind,  and  did  so  ; — then  laying 
his  hand  with  becoming  awe  upon  the  door, 
he  slowly  pushed  it  open. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  chamber  full 
of  light,  in  shape  very  much  like  a  hand- 
frame  for  cucumbers,  only  taller.  Upon  a 
platform  of  bright  copper,  about  four  feet 
Ingh,  stood  the  back  part  of  an  apparatus,  on 
which  were  arranged  a  series  of  lamps,  each 
having  a  glass  chimney  over  it,  and  a  reflector 
behind  it,  circular,  concave,  larger  than  the 
top  of  the  largest  warming-pan,  made  of 
copper  at  the  back,  with  a  pure  silver  face, 
and  polished,  in  this  face,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  brilliancy,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
looked  at  directly  in  front.  The  lamps  and 
reflectors  were  ranged  in  a  double  row,  and 
behind  each  were  pipes,  and  other  apparatus, 


for  a  constant,  graduated,  supply  of  oil ;  for  air- 
currents,  smoke-tubes,  &c.  The  copper  platform 
was  of  semicircular  shape,  and  broad  enough 
to  admit  of  one  person  at  a  time  walking  in 
front  of  the  lamps,  between  them  and  the  glass 
window.  The  visitor  was  now  informed  that 
he  might  do  this.  After  a  little  hesitation, 
with  a  reverential  foot  he  accordingly  as¬ 
cended  a  few  steps  at  one  side,  and  made  a  slow 
and  cautious  passage  in  front  of  the  lamps 
with  their  great,  glaring,  silver,  planet-eyes  of 
reflectors,  that  made  him  contract  his  body  to 
its  most  attenuated  dimensions,  and  gaze 
upon  its  dense  bit  of  darkness  with  a  strange 
recollection  of  the  story  of  the  fly  that  got 
into  the  philosopher’s  microscope.  He  felt 
like  that  fly,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  arrive 
at  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  and  humbly 
descend  the  steps.  He  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  huff  came  something  against  one  of  the 
windows,  and  fell  outside  !  The  window 
being  of  thick  plate-glass,  no  injury  was  done, 
but  the  new-comer,  whatever  it  was,  had 
evidently  got  the  worst  of  it. 

A  little  balcony  runs  outside  the  window, 
into  which  the  visitor  now  went,  and  there  he 
found — lying  flat  on  its  back — wings  expanded 
— ^beak  open — and  dead — a  huge  muff-faced 
owl !  “  Ah,”  said  the  light-keeper,  “  our  gun 

can  reach  further  out  to  sea,  and  over  land, 
than  any  jmu  can  handle.  We  often  have  this 
balcony  strewed  with  sea  gulls  and  other 
birds  that  have  struck  themselves  dead.  In 
the  game  season,  lots  of  partridges,  and  phea¬ 
sants  too,  fly  at  the  light — they  can’t  resist  it 
— and  most  of  them  are  killed,  or  taken. 
Sometimes  we  find  nearly  a  bushel  of  larks 
lying  all  about.” 

The  visitor  fell  into  a  train  of  reflections  on 
these  fatal  instances  of  irresistible  attraction, 
which  lasted  him  all  the  way  down  stairs,  and 
after  he  had  left  the  lighthouse ;  in  which 
meditation  there  passed  in  rapid  succession 
before  his  imagination,  numerous  flights  of 
poems  about  the  moth  and  the  candle ;  and 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (’specially  Psyche) ;  and 
sea-birds  rushing  across  the  homeless  brine 
to  El  Dorado,  and  finding  Death  ;  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ;  and  Icarus  ;  and  Macbeth  ; 
and  Napoleon ;  and  wild-ducks  ;  and  par¬ 
tridges — many  of  them  roasted — and  owls, 
whom  nobody  can  eat ;  and  sailors’  night- 
telescopes  ;  and  Herrick’s  songs  about  birds, 
and  his  own  bird-like  songs  ;  and  Shelley’s 
exquisite  Ode  to  a  Skylark.  this  time  the 
visitor  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
and  his  steps  were,  luckily,  stopped  at  the 
same  time  with  his  train  of  reflections. 

But  although  to  a  sailor  anxiously  “  shoot¬ 
ing”  the  dark  horizon  with  his  night-glass, 
the  interest  in  all  lighthouses  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  varies  only  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  to  a  passenger  the  interest  in 
any  fixed  “  light  ”  is  seldom  to  be  compared 
to  that  which  he  experiences  in  watching  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  a  revolving 
“  light.”  Suppose  a  dark  night,  with  few 
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stars  ont,  and  those  none  of  the  freshest -look¬ 
ing  ;  you  stare  through  the  thick  air  and 
mist  towards  the  horizon,  which  is  all  gloom. 
Presently  there  emerges  from  this  vaporous 
gloom,  at  a  great  distance,  a  faint  red  orb, 
which  gradually  attains  its  full  disk,  and  then 
declines,  and  disappears.  It  has  been  visible 
j  half  a  minute.  All  is  darkness  again  for 
I  about  two  minutes — and  then  it  appears  again, 

!  and  disappears,  with  the  same  planetary 
effect,  as  before.  Sometimes  a  revolving 
“  light  ”  alternates  a  red  “  light  ”  and  a  white 
one ;  sometimes  two  red  and  one  white, — 
and  so  on. 

The  machinery  for  the  revolving  “  lights,” 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  is  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  that  which  exhibits  the  fixed 
“  light  ” ;  but  all  these  differences  fade  to 
j  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  scientific 
j  complexities  of  the  different  optical  systems 
I  employed  in  obtaining  the  largest  amount  and 
the  purest  degree  of  light.  A  very  concise 
account  of  these,  simplified  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  is  all  we  can  venture  to  offer. 

A  lamp  constructed  of  a  simple  burner, 
would  send  forth  scattered  rays,  illumining 
parts  not  needed,  and  wasting  many  rays, 
i  upward,  into  the  sky,  and  also  below  the  plane 
of  vision  of  those  out  at  sea.  To  correct  this, 
reflectors  are  employed,  by  means  of  which, 
according  to  laws  which  cannot  here  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  rays  are  concentrated  and  thrown 
in  the  greatest  strength  towards  given  pomts 
on  the  horizon.  The  amount  of  luminous 
effect,  produced  by  reflectors  in  fixed  “  lights,” 

I  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  three  hun- 
'  dred  and  fifty  times  greater  than  can  be 
!  obtained  from  the  unassisted  flame ;  and  for 
those  larger  ones,  which  are  used  in  revolving 
“  lights,”  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  times 
greater.  These  calculations,  however,  will 
vary  with  the  distances  at  which  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  taken. 

The  manufacture  of  these  reflectors  is  a  very 
nice  and  curious  process.  It  is  described  at 
1  considerable  length,  and  with  great  clearness, 
by  the  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  (Mr.  Alan  Stevenson),  to  whose 
excellent  Rudimentary  Treatise  we  are  much 
indebted. 

1  In  Lighthouses  of  the  first  class,  the  re- 
I  flectors  are  made  of  sheet  copper,  thickly 
i  plated  inside  with  silver.  They  are  moulded 
{  to  a  paraboloidal  form  by  a  delicate  and 
:  laborious  process  of  beating  with  mallets  and 

I  hammers  of  various  forms  and  materials. 
They  are  frequently  tested  during  the  opera- 
I  tion,  by  a  gauge  applied  to  the  back,  and 
another  to  the  concave  face.  After  the  face 
has  received  its  last  polish,  it  is  tested  by 
placing  a  burner  in  the  focus,  and  measuring 
I  the  strength  of  the  light  at  various  points  of 
the  reflected  conical  beam.  The  flame  gene- 
i  rally  used  is  derived  from  an  Argand  fountain- 
lamp. 

The  system  of  lights  just  described  is  called 
the  “  catoptric.”  It  includes  nine  distinc¬ 


tions  ;  viz.,  the  fixed  ;  the  revolving  white  ;  the 
revolving  white  and  red ;  the  revolving  red 
with  two  whites  ;  the  revolving  white  with 
two  reds  ;  the  flashing  ;  the  intermittent ;  the 
double  fixed  light :  and  double  revolving  white 
hght. 

The  first  exhibits  a  fixed  and  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  revolving  light  is  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  a  frame  with  three  or  four 
sides,  having  reflectors  ranged  on  each  side. 
The  succession  of  red  and  white  lights  is 
obviously  caused  by  the  revolution  of  a  frame 
presenting  different  lights  on  each  side,  accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangement — and  carefully  marked  on 
the  sailors’  charts.  The  flashing  light  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  revolving  ; 
but  having  a  different  disposition  of  the 
mirrors,  and  a  greater  quickness  of  tlie  revo¬ 
lution,  which  produces  the  effect  of  a  flash  in 
the  darkness  once  in  about  five  seconds  of 
time.  It  is  very  useful,  from  its  striking 
difference  to  other  lights.  The  intermittent 
light  bursts  suddenly  into  view,  continues 
steady  for  a  short  time,  and  then  suddenly 
disappears.  The  different  colours  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  interposing  coloured  media,  which 
generally  absorbing  nearly  five-sevenths  of 
the  whole  hght,  they  cannot  be  seen  from  so 
great  a  distance  as  the  white.  The  French 
tried  red  glass,  which  absorbs  only  four- 
sevenths  of  the  light ;  but  a  greater  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  Scotch  Light¬ 
houses,  by  using  chimneys  of  red  glass 
instead  of  placing  coloured  media  in  front  of 
the  reflectors. 

Coloured  lights  are  only  used  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  variety.  Next  to  the  white  in 
power  is  the  red.  The  green  and  the  blue  are 
seldom  used,  except  as  pier  and  harbour  lights, 
where  distance  is  not  required,  because  these 
colours  absorb  nearly  all  the  rays. 

But  the  different  effects  previously  enume¬ 
rated,  are  not  accomplished  by  one  system  of 
optics.  Great  and  various  have  been  the 
studies  of  lighthouse  opticians,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  to 
produce  all  the  varieties  now  in  use.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  catoptric,  or  reflecting 
system  ;  but  to  Condorcet  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  suggested  the  dioptric,  or  refracting, 
system,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
practice  by .  Fresnel.  By  the  adoption  of 
lenses,  he  not  only  accomplished  the  effect  of 
flashing  lights,  but  finally  devised  a  new  dis¬ 
tinction  of  light,  viz.  a  fixed  light,  varied  by 
flashes.  The  great  lamp,  which  has  four 
concentric  burners,  is  also  of  very  peculiar 
construction,  and  was  made  to  burn  in  the 
great  Lighthouse,  called  the  Tour  de  Corduan, 
during  seven  hours,  without  snuffing  or  having 
the  wicks  raised.  Subsequently,  the  same 
kind  of  lamp  has  been  knowm  to  burn,  un¬ 
touched,  in  some  of  the  Scotch  Lightliouses, 
for  the  extraordinary  period  of  seventeen 
hours. 

Into  the  intense  complexities  of  catoiflric, 
dioptric,  dia-catoptric,  and  cata-dioptric  com- 
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binatioiis,  we  dare  not  venture,  nor  into  their 
relative  merits.  Of  the  comparative  practical 
advantages  of  the  two  great  systems,  we 
shall  merely  say  that  the  dioptric  system  pro¬ 
vides  a  light /oMr  times  more  powerful ;  while 
the  catoptric  system  insures  a  more  certain 
exhibition  of  the  light.  The  accidental  ex¬ 
tinction  of  one  of  the  lamps  in  the  catoptric 
light,  leaves  only  a  fraction  of  the  horizon 
without  light  ;  whereas  the  extinction  of  the 
one  great  lamp  of  the  dioptric  light,  deprives 
the  whole  horizon  of  light.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  great  rarity  of  such  an  accident  as 
the  extinction  of  this  one  great  lamp  is  con¬ 
sidered,  together  with  its  far  greater  economy 
in  oil  (being  above  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a-year  less  than  the  other  system  of 
lighting),  with  some  further  advantages,  the 
preference  is  generally  given  by  lighthouse 
opticians  to  the  dioptric  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  furnishing 
light  to  the  light -boats,  or  floating-lights, 
must  be  a  simpler  process  than  those  which 
have  just  been  described.  The  term  “  lan¬ 
tern  ”  is  appropriate  enough  here  ;  since 
the  apparatus  does  actually  consist  of  a  large 
octagonal  lantern  of  copper  framework  and 
plate-glass,  protected  outside  by  some  wire- 
work,  and  fixed  at  a  mast-head.  They  are 
fitted  with  eight  argand  lamps,  and  parabolic 
reflectors.  A  very  strange  appearance  these 
boats  present,  of  which  the  heavy,  Indian-red, 
floating  strong-box,  with  an  onion  gone  to 
seed  sticking  out  of  the  lid,  and  called  the 
“Nore,”  may  be  considered  as  a  first-rate 
specimen.  These  light-boats  are  of  the  greatest 
service  ;  in  fact  they  are  obviously  indispen¬ 
sable  to  safe  navigation. 

There  are  various  positions  of  danger  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  lighthouses.  Sand¬ 
banks,  for  instance,  where  the  erection  of  any 
solid  structure  is  impossible,  are  often  the 
sites  for  mooring  light-boats.  The  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  a  light-boat,  including 
the  wages  and  victualling  of  the  crew,  eleven 
in  number,  is,  on  an  average,  one  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  first  cost  of  such  a  vessel, 
fitted  completely  with  lighting  apparatus, 
mushroom-anchors,  cables,  &c.,  is  nearly  five 
thousand  pounds. 

Many  interesting  particulars  belong  to 
the  building  of  lighthouses.  Events  occur, 
which  are  not  only  as  exciting  as  they  are 
arduous  and  interesting,  but  which  cannot 
occur  to  any  other  kind  of  erections, — even  to 
the  very  disheartening  circumstance  of  a 
rough  stormy  night  sometimes  sweeping  away 
a  whole  twelvemonth’s,  perhaps  years,  of  con¬ 
stant  labour  and  hardship.  The  narratives  of 
several  of  these  are  among  our  most  interest¬ 
ing  nautical  records. 

For  architectural  grandeur,  Mr.  Alan 
Stevenson  declares  the  Tour  de  Corduan 
to  be  the  noblest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  reef  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  shipping  of  Bordeaux  and 


the  Languedoc  Canal,  and  indeed  to  all  that 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1584,  but  was  not  completed  till 
1610,  under  Henri  Quatre.  The  building 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  in  height, 
and  consists  of  a  pile  of  masonry,  forming 
successive  galleries,  enriched  with  pilasters 
and  friezes,  and  rising  above  each  other 
with  gradually  diminished  diameters.  These 
galleries  are  surmounted  by  a  conical  tower, 
which  terminates  in  the  lantern.  Bound  the 
base  is  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  in  which 
the  light-keeper’s  apartments  are  formed  ;  the 
wall  serving  also  as  an  outwork  of  defence 
by  receiving  the  first  shock  of  the  waves. 
The  tower  itself  contains  a  chapel,  and 
various  apartments,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a 
spacious  staircase. 

The  first  light  exhibited  in  the  Tour  de 
Corduan  was  obtained  by  burning  billets  of 
oak  wood  in  a  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  I 
tower.  A  rude  reflector,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  was  afterwards  added  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  light  which  escaped  upwards. 
About  the  year  1780  M.  Lenoir  was  employed  ' 

to  substitute  paraboloidal  reflectors  and  i 
lamps  ;  and  in  1822  the  “  light  ”  received  its 
last  improvement  by  the  introduction  of  the 
dioptric  instruments  of  Augustin  Fresnel.  : 

Smeaton’s  Narrative  of  the  Lighthouse  on 
the  Eddystone  Bocks  is  full  of  interest. 
These  rocks  are  upwards  of  nine  miles  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Barn-Head  on  the  coast  of  ! 
Cornwall  ;  and  from  the  small  extent  of  the  j 

surface  of  the  chief  rock,  and  its  exposed  I 

situation,  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse 
was  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
first  erection  was  of  timber  :  it  was  designed 
by  Winstanley,  and  commenced  in  1696.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  sea  rose 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  had  been  anti-  ■ 
cipated  ;  so  much  so,  it  is  said,  as  to  bury  . 
under  water  the  lantern,  though  this  was 
sixty  feet  above  the  rock.  Winstanley  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  tower  and  carrying  it  to  a  greater  height. 

He  raised  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
which  was  too  high  for  its  strength  to  bear. 

In  November,  1703,  considerable  injury  had  j 
been  received,  and  Winstanley  went  there  in  : 
person,  accompanied  by  his  workmen,  and 
proceeded  to  institute  the  repairs.  On  the 
26th  of  that  month,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent, 
that  it  carried  away  the  whole  edifice,  with 
poor  Winstanley  and  all  his  workmen,  every 
one  of  whom  perished. 

The  loss  of  this  “  light  ”  speedily  led  to  a 
yet  more  numerous  loss  of  lives.  The  “  Win- 
chelsea  ”  man-of-war  was  wrecked  on  the 
Eddystone  Bocks,  and  nearly  all  her  crew 
perished.  Three  years  were  allowed  to 
elapse  after  this  melancholy  and  unanswerable 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  “  light,”  before 
the  Trinity  House  could  obtain  a  new  act  of 
Parliament  to  extend  their  powers  (so  writes 
Alan  Stevenson) ;  but  whether  the  delay 
rested  most  with  the  Government  or  the 
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I  Tnnity  House,  it  was  not  till  July  1706  that 
the  construction  of  a  new  lighthouse  was 
commenced.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Eudyerd,  of  London.  The  tower 
was  entirely  of  timber,  and  ninety-two  feet 
!  high.  The  edifice  was  finished,  and  the  new 
light  first  shown  on  the  28th  of  July,  1708. 
It  continued  to  be  regularly  exhibited  during 
forty-seven  years,  when  it  accidentally  took 
lire,  and  being  formed  of  such  combustible 
! !  materials,  the  whole  fabric  was  destroyed 
I  A.D.  1755. 

j  As  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  “  light  ”  was 
'  absolutely  necessary  at  this  spot,  and — strange 
}  to  relate — as  the  “  authorities  ”  had  now  really 
learned  some  wisdom  by  experience,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  immediately  made  for  the  erection 
i  of  another  lighthouse.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
ij  1756,  Smeatou  first  landed  on  the  rock,  and 
j  i:)repared  for  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  of 
stone.  He  arranged  for  the  foundation  by 
cutting  the  surface  of  the  rock  into  regular 
horizontal  benches,  and  into  these  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  were  to  be  carefully  dovetailed 
or  notched.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1757. 
The  tower  measures  sixty-eight  feet  in  height, 
and  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  level 
1 1  of  the  first  entire  course  ;  and  the  diameter, 
under  the  cornice,  is  fifteen  feet.  The  whole 
is  a  work  of  extreme  ingenuity  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  resistance,  and  unites  the 
I  two  great  principles,  viz.  of  strength  and 
!  weight — or  cohesion  and  inertia.  The  first 

twelve  feet  of  the  tower  form  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  and  the  stones  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  united  by  means  of  stone  joggles, 
dovetailed  joints,  and  oaken  treenails.  All 
the  floors  of  the  edifice  are  arched.  The 
“  light  ”  was  first  exhibited  on  the  16  th  of 
October,  1759  ;  but  such  was  the  condition  of 
lighthouse  apparatus  here,  at  this  time, 
(though  Argand’s  invention  was  known  in 
1784,  and  paraboloidal  mirrors  were  used  in  the 
“  lights  ”  at  Bidstone  and  Hoylake  still  earlier) 
that  a  feeble  illumination  from  tallow  candles 
I  was  the  only  benefit  derived  from  this  noble 

i  structure.  “  In  1807,”  continues  Mr.  Alan 

Stevenson,  “the  property  of  this  lighthouse 
again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Trinity 
House,  at  the  expiration  of  a  long  lease,” — 
during  which,  we  may  infer,  that  it  had  been 
let  to  some  very  unworthy  parties,  who, 
j  regardless  of  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life, 

I  starved  the  light  and  pocketed  the  fees. 
After  this,  argand  burners,  and  paraboloidal 
reflectors  of  silvered  copper,  were  substituted 
by  the  Elder  Brethren  for  the  jobbery  of  the 
felonious  mutton  dips. 

Inch  Cape,  or  Bell  Bock,  is  a  dangerous 
reef  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  in  former 
days  so  many  vessels  were  wrecked,  that  the 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothwick  caused  a  float  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  rock,  with  a  large  bell  attached 
to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  swinging  motion  of 
the  waves  should  cause  it  continually  to  toll, 
and  more  especially  in  very  rough  weather. 
Southey’s  ballad  of  “Sir  Ealph  the  Eover”  is 


founded  on  this  story.  Many  shipwrecks  oc¬ 
curred  herein  more  recent  times ;  among  others, 
that  of  the  “  York,”  seventy-four,  which  was  lost 
with  all  her  crew.  A  beacon  of  spars  was  then 
erected  by  Captain  Brodie ;  but  it  was  soou 
washed  away.  A  second  beacon  was  set  up, 
and  speedily  disappeared.  After  a  considerable 
time  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Light¬ 
houses  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament  (in 
1802)  for  power  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  this 
rock.  The  bill  passed  into  law  in  1806  (no 
hurry,  gentlemen — pray  never  think  of  hurry¬ 
ing  yourselves,)  and  in  August,  1807,  Mr. 
Eobert  Stevenson  landed  with  his  workmen, 
and  commenced  the  work  by  preparing  the 
rock  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  pyramid, 
on  which  a  barrack-house  was  to  be  placed 
for  the  reception  of  the  workmen.  As  the 
rock  was  only  dry  for  a  few  hours  at  spring- 
tides,  the  men  had  to  retreat  to  a  vessel 
moored  off  it,  while  these  operations  were 
being  carried  on.  After  many  accidents,  and 
one  narrow  escape  of  the  loss  of  the  engineer 
and  thirty-one  wnrkmen,  by  the  rising  of  the 
tide  upon  the  rock,  when  the  attending  vessel 
had  broken  adrift,  the  lighthouse  was  com¬ 
pleted,  in  1810.  “The  Bell  Eock  Tower  is 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  forty-two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  fifteen  at  the  top. 
The  door  is  thirty  feet  from  the  base,  and  the 
ascent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder.  The 
‘  light  ’  is  a  revolving  red  and  wliite  light ; 
and  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  frame 
containing  sixteen  argand  lamps,  placed  in 
the  foci  of  paraboloidal  mirrors,  arranged  on 
a  quadrangular  fmme,  whose  alternate  faces 
have  shades  of  red  glass  jJaced  before  tlie  re¬ 
flectors,  so  that  a  red  and  white  light  is  shown 
successively.  The  machinery  which  causes  the 
revolution  of  the  frame  containing  the  lamps, 
is  also  applied  to  tolling  two  large  bells,  in 
order  to  give  warning  to  the  mariner  of  his 
approach  to  the  rock  in  foggy  weather.”  To 
see  this  huge  tower,  with  his  two  different 
coloured  eyes,  as  they  emerge  through  the 
fog,  while  his  heavy  bells  keep  up  their  tolling 
monotony,  has  all  the  grim  effect  in  which  old 
romances  so  much  delisfht. 

O 

The  Carlington  lighthouse,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  is  a  very  fine  structure.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  height.  Very 
arduous  efforts  were  required  for  its  erection, 
as  the  foundation  had  to  be  laid  in  the  rock, 
twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  high-water.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Halpin,  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Irish  Lights. 

One  more  Lighthouse  must  close  our  de¬ 
scriptions.  Its  erection  was  attended  with 
many  vicissitudes. 

For  the  following  account,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson’s  Eudinientary  Trea¬ 
tise,  previously  quoted,  the  author  having, 
in  this  instance,  been  the  architect  and 
engineer. 

The  Skerryvore  Eocks,  which  lie  about 
twelve  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  seaward  point 
of  the  Isle  of  Tyree,  in  Argyllshire,  were  long 
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known  as  a  terror  to  sailors,  owing  to  the 


numeroiTS  shipwrecks,  fatal  alike  to  the  vessels 
and  their  crews,  which  had  occurred  in  their 
neighbourhood.  A  list,  confessedly  incom¬ 
plete,  enumerates  thirty  vessels  lost  in  the 
forty  years  preceding  1844.  Many  others  had 
doubtless  occurred,  of  which  no  report  had 
been,  or  could  have  been,  rendered.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses 
had,  for  many  years^  entertained  the  project 
of  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  Skerryvore  ; 
and,  with  this  object,  had  visited  it,  more 
especially,  in  the  year  1814,  in  company  with 
Sm  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  Diary,  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  its  inhospitable  aspect. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1834,  when  a  minute 
survey  of  the  reef  was  ordered  by  the  Board 
— (had  they  fallen  asleep  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  years  ?) — that  the  idea  of  undertaking 
this  formidable,  but  necessary,  work  was 
entertained. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocks, 
worn  smooth  as  glass  in  some  places,  by  the 
incessant  play  of  the  water  ;  in  others,  pre¬ 
senting  rugged  humps  and  gullies.  The  cutting 
of  the  foundation  for  tlie  tower  in  this  irre¬ 
gular  flinty  mass  occupied  nearly  two  sum¬ 
mers  ;  while  the  blasting  of  the  rock,  in  so 
narrow  a  space,  without  any  shelter  from  the 
risk  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended  with 
much  hazard.  A  steam-tug  was  built  to 
transport  the  workmen  and  their  building 
materials,  and  also  for  them  to  sleep  in,  as  a 
floating-barrack.  She  ran  many  perilous 
risks  in  her  precarious  moorings.  At  length, 
in  1838,  a  wooden  barrack  was  erected  on 
the  rock. 

In  the  November  following,  a  great  gale 
arose,  which  tore  up  and  swept  away  the 
barrack,  leaving  nothing  to  denote  its  site  but 
a  few  broken  and  twisted  iron  stanchions, 
“  and  attached  to  one  of  them  a  portion  of  a 
great  beam,  which  had  been  so  shaken  and 
rent,  by  dasliing  against  the  rocks,  as  literally 
to  resemble  a  bundle  of  laths.”  Thus,  in  one 
night,  the  traces  of  a  whole  season’s  toil  were 
obliterated,  and,  with  them,  the  hopes  of  the 
men  for  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  instead  of  on 
board  the  tug,  where  many  of  the  workmen 
suffered  constant  miseries  of  sea-sickness. 

A  second  barrack  was  eventually  erected 
in  a  less  exposed  place,  and  of  additional 
strength,  and  this  was  found  sufficiently  stable 
to  brave  the  storm.  But,  what  an  abode  ! — 
and,  above  all,  for  men  comparatively  unused 
to  the  sea.  Let  the  engineer  describe  it  in 
his  own  words  : — 

“  Perched  forty  feet  above  the  wave-beaten 
rock,  in  this  singular  abode,  the  writer  of  this 
little  volume,  with  a  goodly  company  of  thirty 
men,  has  spent  many  a  weary  day  and  night,  at 
those  times  when  the  sea  prevented  any  one  going 
down  to  the  rock,  anxiously  looking  for  supplies 
from  the  shore,  and  earnestly  longing  for  a  change 
of  weather  favourable  to  the  recommencement  of 
the  works.  For  miles  around,  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  white  foaming  breakers,  and  nothing 


heard  but  howling  winds  and  lashing  waves.  At 
such  seasons  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  bed  ; 
for  there  alone  we  had  effectual  shelter  from  the 
winds  and  the  spray,  which  searched  every  cranny 
in  the  walls  of  the  barrack.  Our  slumbers,  too, 
were,  at  times,  fearfully  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
pouring  of  the  sea  over  the  roof,  the  rocking  of 
the  house  on  its  pillars,  and  the  spurting  of  water 
through  the  seams  of  the  doors  and  windows  ; 
symptoms  which,  to  one  suddenly  aroused  from 
sound  sleep,  recalled  the  appalling  fate  of  the 
former  barrack,  which  had  been  engulphed  in  the 
foam  not  twenty  yards  from  our  dwelling,  and  for 
a  moment  seemed  to  summon  us  to  a  similar  fate. 
On  two  occasions,  in  particular,  those  sensations 
were  so  vivid  as  to  cause  almost  every  one  to 
spring  out  of  bed  ;  and  some  of  the  men  fled  from 
the  barrack  by  a  temporary  gangway,  to  the  more 
stable,  but  less  comfortable,  shelter  afforded  by 
the  bare  wall  of  the  lighthouse  tower,  then  un¬ 
finished,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  darkness  and  the  cold.” 

The  Skerryvore  Lighthouse  was  at  length 
successfully  completed.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet, 
six  inches.  It  contains  a  mass  of  stone  work 
of  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  the  Bell 
Bock,  and  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  Eddy- 
stone.  The  entire  cost,  including  steam-tug 
and  the  building  a  small  harboui-  at  Hynish 
for  the  reception  of  the  little  vessel  that  now 
attends  the  lighthouse,  was  eighty-six  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds. 
The  light  is  revolving,  and  reaches  its 
brightest  state  once  every  minute.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  revolution  of  eight  great  annular 
lenses  around  a  central  lamp  with  four  wicks, 
and  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  Fresnel’s 
system  of  dioptric  lights.  It  can  be  seen 
from  a  vessel’s  deck  at  the  great  distance  of 
eighteen  miles. 

The  number  of  Lights — fixed,  floating,  and 
harbour  lights — in  England,  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  In  Scotland,  sixty-seven. 
In  Ireland,  sixty.  Makibg  a  total  number  of 
three  Imndred  and  two  “  Lights  ”  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  are  public  coast  “  lights  ;  ”  twenty- 
nine  floating  “  lights  ;  ”  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  local  and  harbour  lights. 

In  thus  reviewing  a  system  of  coast-lights 
so  admirably  organised  and  so  efficiently 
worked,  it  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we 
touch  upon  some  of  its  financial  arrangements, 
which  appear  to  be  open  to  severe  strictures. 
France,  America,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  support 
the  “  lights  ”  upon  their  respective  coasts  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  state ;  but  in  England, 
.while  the  benefit  of  the  “  lights  ”  is  shared  by 
the  whole  British  Navy  and  the  community 
at  large,  the  entire  burden  of  the  taxation  falls 
exclusively  upon  the  merchant  and  the  ship¬ 
owner.  The  tax,  moreover,  is  levied  in  an 
arbitrary  sort  of  way,  often  unjustly,  and 
always  unequally.  The  officer  calculates  the 
number  of  “  lights  ”  a  vessel  has  passed  in  her 
passage,  and  charges  accordingly,  but  by  no 
clearly  defined  rule.  Some  vessels  always 
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pass  and  repass  the  lighthouses  by  day,  yet 
are  charged  the  same.  A  small  vessel,  for 
instance,  belonging  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee  Steam  Company  never  passes  by 
night  at  all,  and  it  was  found  that,  in  1843, 
the  amount  paid  by  that  vessel  for  “  lights  ” 
which  she  never  saw,  or  had  occasion  to 
see,  amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds 
in  forty-nine  weeks.  The  rule  for  levying 
the  tax  is  also  unfair ;  the  dues  are  not 
charged  on  the  tonnage  actually  carried,  but 
on  the  whole  tonnage  the  vessel  could  carry 
if  she  were  full.  This  falls  particularly  hard 
upon  small  coasters,  which,  if  they  have  a  full 
cargo  to  London,  can  afford  it ;  but  as  they 
can  seldom  obtain  a  full  one  in  returning, 
and  half  a  cargo  would  not  enable  them  to 
defray  the  ‘‘light  dues,”  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  refuse  anything  short  of  a  full 
cai'go,  and  return  in  ballast.  Again,  to  show 
the  inequality  of  the  taxation,  let  us  observe 
that  a  ship  trading  to  the  East  Indies  or  to 
China,  carrying  a  large  freight,  occupies  about 
a  year  on  the  voyage  out,  and  pays  only  a  few 
of  the  “  lights  ”  twice  during  that  time  ;  while 
a  coaster,  which  is  constantly  passing  the 
lighthouse  on  her  voyage,  by  day  as  much  as 
by  night,  and  carries  but  a  comparatively 
small  freight,  pays,  each  time  she  passes  a 
“  light,”  a  sum  which  in  the  aggregate  fre¬ 
quently  amounts  to  as  much  as  five  or  six  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  freight,  and  sixty  per  cent, 
upon  the  net  profits  of  the  ship.  “  In  the 
years  1843  and  1844,  the  Trinity  House 
received,”  says  Mr. William  John  Hall,  “from 
the  coasting  trade,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds  ;  while  the  over-sea  British  trade 
of  millionaires  and  others  paid  only  ninety- 
seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds,  and  foreign  ships  only  thirty-three 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds.” 
It  hence  appears  that  the  tax  presses  un¬ 
equally,  and  most  onerously  on  the  great 
mass  of  commercial  industry  in  the  home 
trade. 

“  In  1841,”  continues  Mr,  William  John 
Hall,  “  the  Trinity  Board  received  for 
their  ‘lights,’  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pounds ;  and  the  commission  on  collection 
was  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds ;  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand,  two  hundi-ed  and 
ninety-four  pounds.  To  this  surplus  must  be 
added  three  thousand  and  eighty-five  pounds 
for  buoyage  and  beaconage  charges.  After 
deducting  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of 
‘  lights,’  salaries,  charges,  &c.,  &c.,  there  still 
remained  a  surplus  of  thirty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds,  to  which 
must  be  added  rents  of  estates,  dividends  on 
stock,  and  other  things,  bringing  the  amount 
up  to  forty- seven  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  And  the  way  in  which 
it  is  expended  is  stated  to  be — pensions  to 
poor  and  aged  seamen,  twenty -nine  thousand 


and  sixteen  pounds” — (compare  this  sum  with 
the  Pension  List  ostensibly  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  art  !) — ‘‘  charges  of  house 
and  office  on  Tower  Hill,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds ;  salaries  to 
Elder  Brethren,  seven  thousand  pounds  ; 
dinners,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  pounds  ”  —  (ahem  !)  — “  salaries, 
allowances,  postages,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.” 

The  foregoing  statements  are  derived  from 
a  printed  “  Letter  to  the  Queen’s  Most  Excel¬ 
lent  Majesty,”  signed  “William  John  Hall, 
Custom-House  Quay,  May  5th,  1847.’  ’  It  goes 
into  many  estimates  and  details,  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  which  ought  to  be  closely  looked 
into.  Though  many  of  the  writer’s  arithme¬ 
tical  calculations  are  confused  by  obvious  mis¬ 
prints  of  figures,  most  carelessly  left  uncor¬ 
rected,  his  arguments  are  worthy  of  great 
attention.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
amidst  all  his  charges  of  injustice,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  jobbery,  he  still  bears  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  “  brilliancy  and  efficiency  of 
the  Lights.” 


THE  CORAL  FISHERY  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

One  fine  morning,  in  the  early  spring,  I 
was  standing  on  the  “  Marina  ”  of  the  Island 
of  Capri,  when  the  market  barks  were  leaving 
for  Naples.  The  people  were  descending  the 
heights,  laden  with  wine  and  oil,  and  other 
produce  of  the  country,  for  the  market  of  the 
capital,  and  what  between  the  directions 
given  for  the  sale  of  these  articles,  and  com¬ 
mission  for  purchases  in  the  great  world, 
there  was  a  bustle  and  a  shouting  which  gave 
an  uncommon  appearance  of  activity  to  this 
usually  quiet  spot.  At  the  last  moment  a 
new  and  painful  variety  was  given  to  the 
scene,  for  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  might 
be  seen  coming  down  the  rockv  staircase  of 
Ani  Capri,  the  latter  carrying  boxes  on  their 
heads,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  those 
who  were  about  to  enter  on  a  long  voyage, 
whilst  the  men  were  lounging  on  before, 
spiritless  and  silent.  How  bitterly  the  poor 
women  wept  !  I  thought  their  very  hearts 
would  break  ;  and,  though  no  tears  dimmed 
the  eyes  of  their  sterner  companions,  there 
was  an  assumed  indifference,  and,  at  intervals, 
an  awkward  attempt  at  gaiety,  which  but  too 
clearly  indicated  that  there  was  grief  in  tlieir 
hearts.  “  What,”  said  I  to  a  fisherman,  who 
was  standing  near  me,  “  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  sorrow  1  ”  “  Eccellenza,”  replied  he, 

“  these  men  are  about  to  leave  for  the  Coral 
Fishery  ;  and  those  who  accompany  them  are 
their  wives,  or  mothers,  or  ‘  spose.’  Foveri 
Giovani  ! — theirs  is  a  hard  lot,  indeed — for  the 
next  six  or  seven  months  they  will  have  to 
work  like  dogs,  and  live  upon  bread  and 
water.  Before  I  would  bring  up  a  son  of 
mine  to  this  trade,  I  would  rather  follow  him 
to  Campo  Santo  !  ”  The  whole  scene  and  the 
answer  of  my  mariner  interested  me  so  much 
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tliat,  seating  myself  on  tlie  beach,  I  got  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  elicited  all  the 
Id  formation  he  could  give  me  ;  this  I  have 
added  to,  much  that  I  have  collected  from 
other  sources,  and  thrown  into  the  following 
paper. 

The  principal  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  send  out  vessels  for  this  Fishery  are 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Torre  del  Greco,  about 
eight  miles  from  Naples  ;  and,  as  it  was  not 
far  from  this  Port  that  my  attention  was  first 
awakened  to  the  subject,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  trade  as  it  is  carried  on  there.  The 
hardest  service  in  which  the  sailor  can  be 
engaged,  it  is  either  a  school  for  the  young  or 
the  last  resource  of  the  poor  and  desperate  ; 
and,  early  in  the  year,  numbers  of  these  two 
classes,  from  every  village  on  the  coast,  go 
over  to  Torre  to  engage  themselves,  and  take 
their  Caparra — alas,  that  Caparra ! — (a  portion 
of  their  pay)  ;  it  is  the  price  of  slaveiy  for 
the  next  six  or  eight  months  ;  and,  once  that 
it  has  crossed  the  palm,  as  well  might  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  slave  endeavour  to  throw  oft*  his  servi¬ 
tude  as  one  of  these  poor  Coral  fishers  redeem 
his  liberty.  I  have  known  many  a  poor  fellow 
repent  the  step,  and  hide  himself  as  the  time 
of  his  suffering  approaches  ;  but  sure  is  he  to 
be  hunted  down,  and  brought  back  with  the 
same  rigour  as  a  deserted  recruit.  And  what 
is  the  temptation  to  bind  themselves  to  such 
a  fate  ?  A  paltry  sum  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  ducats — that  is,  from  three  to  seven 
pounds.  A  larger  sum  than  we  can  earn  in 
any  merchant  service,”  said  a  Coral  fisher  to 
me.  And  what  is  the  treatment  which  they 
receive,  and  the  nature  of  the  service  they 
enter  upon  ?  This  I  shall  describe  in  detail  ; 
and  then  think,  ye  beauties,  with  what  toil  and 
suffering  have  been  purchased  the  glowing 
ornaments  which  adorn  your  snowy  bosoms. 
As  the  time  for  starting  approaches,  all  who 
have  receiver]  the  Caparra,  and,  what  is  worse 
too,  spent  it,  go  down  to  Torre,  and  get  the 
remainder  of  their  paltry  pay. 

The  scene  which  I  witnessed  in  the  Island 
of  Capri,  in  the  month  of  March,  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  many  others  occurring  at  the  same 
time  all  round  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and 
nothing  have  I  ever  witnessed  more  touching 
or  picturesque  than  the  sorrow  of  those  rude 
children  of  Nature.  “  My  son,”  said  an  aged 
mother,  “  may  God  bless  you  !  may  the  Ma¬ 
donna  accompany  you  !”  and  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  head,  whilst  the  son  knelt 
down,  and  took  her  other  hand  in  his,  and 
kissed  it,  the  very  extent  of  the  affection 
which  an  Italian  exhibits  for  a  parent.  Close 
by  stood  the  “  fidanzata,”  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  yet,  from  the  reserve  of  custom,  not 
making  any  open  show  of  it.  Several  who 
were  wives,  too,  were  there  ;  but  they  were  of 
good  courage,  as  they  were  going  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  husbands  to  Torre  to  bid  them  a 
last  farewell,  and  receive — I  had  almost  said 
the  price  of  their  blood — ^to  keep  their  houses 
together,  whilst  they  were  at  sea. 


At  the  Port  of  Torre  del  Greco,  a  little 
fleet  is  assembled,  each  of  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  tons,  and  carrying  from  eight  to 
twelve  men.  One  portion  of  the  fleet  is 
destined  for  the  Barbary  Coast,  another  for 
that  of  Sardinia,  and  some  visit  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Vows  have  been  made 
to  the  Madonna,  to  the  Patron  Saints,  and 
masses  said.  Every  bark  has  received  the 
priestly  benediction.  The  church  bells  are 
ringing,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  fleet  jt 
is  leaving  the  shore,  whilst  this  sweet  harmony  |  j 
of  sounds  is  increased  by  a  beating  of  tarn-  j  i 
bours,  the  sounding  of  a  hundred  tofi  (conch  I 
shells),  and  other  instruments  of  a  similar 
character.  In  short,  it  is  made  rather  a 
festive  scene,  too  much  grief  being  supposed, 
perhaps,  to  bring  a  “cattiv’  augurio”  (ill-luck)  ; 
yet  many  a  heavy  heart  is  hidden  by  a  shining  j 
face.  Women,  of  course,  are  there  ;  for  in  what 
situation  in  which  human  sympathies  are 
greatly  excited,  are  they  ever  absent  1  and 
the  part  which  they  take,  was  to  me  perfectly 
new.  As  each  bark  lifted  its  anchor,  and 
glided  offj  a  group  of  women  gave  expression 
to  their  grief,  mingled  with  benedictions  and 
“auguri”  for  good  success  :  “  May  she  sail  like 
a  bark  of  the  angels !”  and  throwing  sea-water 
and  sand  after  it,  again  they  cry,  “  May  she 
abound  as  the  sea,  and  the  sands  of  the  sea  !  ” 
The  last  bark  lifts  its  anchor,  and  now  they  are 
all  fairly  off,  and  many  an  eye  all  round  the 
coast  is  on  the  stretch  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  sails  which  are  bearing  their  socia,! 
treasures  to  that  Ultima  Thule  of  the  poor 
people — the  coast  of  Barbary. 

On  the  arrival  at  their  several  destinations, 
the  captain  lands  and  leaves  his  papers  with  ! 
the  authorities,  not  unaccompanied  by  a  pre¬ 
sent  for  the  Consul  ;  for  before  the  season 
breaks  up,  the  captain  may  want  justice 
for  himself,  or  the  liberty  of  oppressing  his 
crew,  and  a  douceur  to  the  great  man  is  j 
remembered  with  gratitude,  and  covers  a  !! 
multitude  of  sins.  Each  bark,  too,  pays  on  !j 
the  Sardinian  Coast,  fot  medicine  and  medical 
attendance,  seven  piastres ;  whilst  on  the 
African  coast,  belonging  to  the  French,  a  hos¬ 
pital  is  established  where  advice  is  given 
gratuitously  :  on  both  stations  eleven  piastres 
are  demanded  for  custom-house  dues  and  the 
examination  of  papers.  There  is  another  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made,  later,  though  I  speak  of  it 
here,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
fishing  in  those  waters ;  on  the  Sardinian 
coast  amounting  to  sixteen  piastres  for  every 
boat,  on  the  French  African  coast  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  piastres,  being  just  one 
half  of  what  was  demanded  formerly  ;  and  a 
very  sure  and  knowing  way  the  authorities 
have  of  collecting  it.  When  the  season  is  half 
over,  a  vessel  is  sent  out  from  Torre  laden 
with  fresh  supplies  of  food  and  rope  ;  the  coral 
barks  then  push  in  to  meet  it,  when  their 
stock  of  coral  is  seized  and  detained  in  the 
custom-house  until  the  tax  has  been  paid ; 
on  the  demand  being  satisfied,  the  supplying 
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vessel  receives  all  the  coral  that  lias  been 
taken,  and  bears  it  back  to  Torre. 

All  preliminaries  being  settled,  and  the  boats 
being  numbered,  without  which  they  would  be 
seized  and  confiscated,  away  they  push,  and 
commit  their  fortunes  to  the  deep.  When 
well  supplied,  each  boat  will  have  on  board 
about  twenty  cantari  of  hemp  (a  cantaro 
amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  pounds), 
with  which  the  sailors  make  the  nets  on  the 
voyage.  The  net,  which  is  made  with  very 
wide  meshes  and  very  loose  in  the  texture,  is 
generally  about  eighteen  passi  or  yards  long, 
and  one  wide  ;  the  wide  part  being  let  down 
perpendicularly  in  the  sea  in  order  that  the 
coral  rock  may  be  better  embraced  by  the 
length.  The  fishing  machine,  however,  which 
is  employed,  consists  of  five  nets,  which  are 
arranged  as  follows : — Two  sticks,  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  man’s  arm,  and 
each  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  (five  palmi)  in  length, 
are  fastened  together  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  as  in  the 
figui-e  ;  to  each  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  A,  B,  C,  D,  is 
attached  a  net  such  as  I 
have  described,  and  the 
length  lying,  of  course,  much  in  folds.  Under 
I  the  centre,  E,*  is  attached  a  stone  of,  per- 
j  haps,  seventy  pounds  weight,  and  to  the  same 
I  point  is  attached  also  another  net.  The 
I  rope,  F,  communicates  with  the  boat,  and 
'  is  stretched  across  the  thigh  of  a  man,  which 
'  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  leather.  Let 
us  then  suppose  that  the  boat  has  arrived  at 
the  given  spot.  The  nets  are  thrown  in,  and 
away  goes  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  or  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  oar  until  they  have  laid  hold  of  a 
rock.  Woe  be  to  the  man  who  holds  the  rope 
if  he  gives  not  immediate  notice  of  the  net 
having  “  caught  ”  the  reef,  so  that  more  rope 
,  may  be  let  out,  otherwise  he  is  thrown  into 
I  the  sea,  or,  as  I  have  heard  in  many  cases, 
i  his  thigh  is  cut  through  to  the  bone,  so 
,  violent  is  the  check  and  so  great  the  tension. 

Then  “  comes  the  tug  of  war,”  the  whole 
^  crew  are  called  upon  for  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
I  f)nll,  and  a  piill  altogether,  until  by  main 
'  force  they  break  off  pieces  of  the  coral  reef, 
which  derive  their  value  from  their  weight 
j  and  colour.  Jet  black  and  rose-colour  corals 
I  are  the  most  esteemed,  although  a  deeper  red, 

I  white,  and  a  dark  dirty  grey  abound.  The 
'  last  is  rarely  sold,  being  considered  nearly 
j  valueless.  The  rose-colour  coral  will  sell  at 
i  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  piastres,  or  three 
!  pounds  ten  shilliogs  to  seventeen  pounds  the 
rotolo  of  thirty-three  ounces  according  to  the 
I  weight. 

'  “  Oh,  Signore,  quant’  e  bell’  a  veder6  !  ”  said 

a  coral  fisher  to  me  only  that  morning,  “  Wliat  a 
I  beautiful  sight  it  is  when  the  coral  is  drawn  up 
out  of  the  sea !  ”  Up  comes  the  long  branches 
I  like  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or  sometimes  in 
'  great  thick  pieces.  Last  spring  we  were  a 
j  hundred  barks  pulling  away  at  one  reef,  and 
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up  came  our  nets  with  a  rock  in  the  midst  ; 
the  upper  part  was  covered  with  plums,  and 
pears,  and  grapes  ;  for  your  Eccellenza  knov/s 
that  the  sea  has  its  fruits  as  well  as  the 
land  ;  and  underneath  the  rock  was  the 
coral.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  ;  be¬ 
sides,  we  are  all  better  treated  by  the  captain 
when  we  have  a  good  draw  ;  and  we  gave  a 
shout  of  joy.” 

The  coral,  I  am  told,  is  found  at  a  depth 
varying  from  about  eight  to  thirty-four 
fathoms,  and  the  best  is  near  the  surface  : 
that  of  Sardinia,  too,  is  preferred,  and  the 
coral  on  the  Barbary  coast.  Sometimes 
a  piece  will  be  taken  so  large  as  to  be 
beyond  all  price.  One  boat,  for  instance, 
has  this  season  taken  seven  branches,  of  the 
weight,  respectively,  of  two  rotoli,  one  and 
a  half  rotolo,  one  rotolo,  and  a  half  rotolo, 
and  downwards.  These  seven  branches  were 
valued  to  me  at  one  thousand  ducats,  and 
another  such  a  pull  would  make  a  tolerable 
voyage. 

What  strikes  one  as  remarkable  is,  the 
I’apid  growth  and  formation  of  these  Coral 
beds.  “  Year  after  year  have  we  fished 
away  on  the  same  spots,  and  yet  on  each 
returning  season  we  find  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply.  Sometimes  beds  that  we  have  left 
small,  have,  in  one  winter,  grown  up  to  a 
large  size.”  Such  is  the  account  the  fishers 
give.  Much  uncertainty,  however,  prevails 
as  to  the  remunerating  profits  of  the  voyage  ; 
the  pieces  brought  up  may  be  very  small, 
or  an  inconsiderable  quantity  may  be  taken ; 
the  nets  may  be  broken  or  lost ;  and,  lastly, 
the  vessel  itself  may  be  lost,  not  an  un¬ 
frequent  occurrence ;  for  every  year  the  sad 
intelligence  arrives  of  the  loss  of  a  coral  bark,  i 
or  more  ;  so  constant  is  the  exposure,  and  so 
great  the  danger  incurred.  Let  us  suj)pose 
that  only  one  hundred  vessels  a  year  leave 
Torre  for  this  trade — and  there  are  near  two 
hundred — and  we  shall  perceive  of  how  much 
importance  this  trade  is  to  a  small  town. 
No  wonder  masses  are  said  and  benedictions 
uttered  ;  for  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will 
the  heart  be  also. 

But  how  great  are  the  hardships  of  the 
service,  and  how  much  suffering  is  inflicted  by  ' 
the  cnielty  and  brutality  of  the  captains  ?  In 
the  first  place,  repose  is  unknown  upon  these 
vessels  ;  for  three  weeks,  or  even  a  month,  at 
a  time,  if  the  weather  be  favourable  and  the 
sea  kind,  they  keep  out  at  sea,  like  the 
“  Flying  Dutchman,”  ever  on  the  run,  and  the 
nets  ever  dragging  until  they  lay  hold  of  a 
rock,  when  in  they  are  hauled  and  again 
re-cast,  unless  they  are  broken.  For  the 
whole  crew,  therefore,  there  is  never  entire 
repose  ;  and  on  some  boats  not  even  is  the 
relay  system  adopted,  either  because  of  the 
brutal  character  of  the  captain,  or  the  short¬ 
ness  of  hands.  The  consequence  is,  tliat  on 
such  vessels  sleep  is  indulged  in  by  theft,  by 
snatches  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  some  who  had 
almost  acquired  a  habit  of  working  and 
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sleeping  at  the  same  time.  Alas,  poor  fellows  ! 

■ — many  is  the  man  who  pays  the  price  of 
health  and  life  for  such  ceaseless  and  ex¬ 
hausting  work  as  this  is  ;  and  many  is  the 
wretched  sailor  who  returns  to  his  native 
village  too  happy  to  breathe  out  his  last 
breath  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother  or  his 
wife,  the  victim  of  consumption  and  malaria. 
Nor  is  the  diet  such  as  to  recruit  a  system 
thus  worn  out ;  for,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
bread  and  water  is  their  fare  till  they  return, 
the  water  often  being  in  such  a  state  that,  as 
many  of  the  sailors  have  said  to  me,  “  we  are 
obliged  to  drink  it  through  our  teeth.”  Of 
the  treatment  which  those  men  receive  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  speak  ;  slaves,  in  point 
of  fact — as  slaves  they  are  treated.  “We 
forget  our  own  names  from  the  time  we  enter 
the  service,”  have  they  said  to  me  ;  “  the  most 
disgusting  sobriquets  being  applied  to  us,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  rope’s- 
end.”  I  have  heard,  too,  of  special  acts  of 
brutality,  so  revolting  and  horrible  that  I 
should  fear  the  imputations  of  exaggeration 
were  I  to  relate  them. 

The  crews  are  engaged  to  29th  Sep¬ 
tember  for  the  Barbary  flshers  —  and  2nd 
October  for  Sardinian  fishers  ;  or,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  the  E§tes  of  San 
Michael,  and  of  the  blessed  Madonna  del 
Eosario.  And  never,  surely,  did  the  saints 
appear  so  amiable  as  when  putting  a  term  to 
such  labour  and  suffering.  On  these  nights 
every  net  is  raised,  and  every  hand  is  still. 
What  matters  it  to  them  if  the  most  tempting 
branches  of  coral  are  glowing  beneath  them  ? 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  give  another 
pull,  even  if  there  was  a  promise  of  drawing 
two  thousand  ducats.  They  are  free  again, 
and  nothing  can  be  set  in  competition  with 
that  delicious  reality.  How  sweet  their  dreams 
that  night  !  Eest,  rest,  rest,  and  liberty  for 
four  months  to  come  !  Eough  and  degraded, 
too,  as  they  are,  by  continual  ill-treatment, 
they  have  their  aftections  and  attachments, 
strong  and  glowing  as  are  those  of  the 
daintiest  and  proudest  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
“  cara  sposa  ”  and  the  “  cambino,”  chuckling 
and  crowing,  come  and  visit  them  in  their 
slumbers  on  the  vigils  of  those  blessed 
days. 

The  sails  are  set,  and  away  they  glide  into 
port.  Their  passports  vise,  and  their  papers 
signed,  homewards  they  turn  their  happy 
faces.  I  have  mingled  with  many  a  group  on 
the  cliffs  around  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples, 
as  these  vessels  were  flying  through  the  storm, 
and  listened  to  their  exclamations  with  no  slight 
interest,  “Will  Giuseppe  be  on  board  that 
vessel,  or  has  Giovanni  yet  entered  port  ?” 
And  the  call  comes  at  length,  and  their  hearts 
are  leaping  with  joy,  and  their  eyes  are  glisten¬ 
ing  with  tears,  as  they  once  more  go  to  Torre, 
not  to  bid  farewell,  but  to  welcome  their  hope 
and  their  support  after  the  dangers  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  so  many  months.  In  many  a  village 
church  on  the  following  Sunday,  there  is  a 
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j  brilliant  display  of  finery — those  young  men 
grouped  together  near  the  altar  are  some  of 
the  coral  fishers.  I  know  them  by  their  new 
crimson  sashes  and  the  glowdng  Phrygian 
caps.  I  fancy,  too,  that  I  can  detect  here  and 
there  a  new  gown,  and  a  new  pair  of  earrings, 
as  brilliant  as  pearls  can  make  them,  with  a 
bit  of  green  glass  in  the  centre,  as  though 
they  ■would  wear  emeralds  as  well  as  their 
betters.  Well,  well  !  let  them  indulge  their 
innocent  vanity.  I  like  some  degree  of  it  in 
the  poor  ;  it  is  the  guarantee  of  self-respect  : 
besides,  who  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  would 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  carp  or  censure  ?  All 
now  is  joy  and  merriment ;  and  there  is 
feasting  and  dancing,  and  the  tambour  sum¬ 
monses  all  to  the  gay  and  graceful  Taran¬ 
tella  ;  and  the  bread,  and  the  water,  and  the 
rope’s  end,  and  the  savage  roaring  of  the 
waves — all,  all,  are  forgotten  in  the  pleasures 
of  that  delightful  hour.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  gaze  on  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  think  that 
even  amid  the  labour  and  sorrow,  God  has 
still  provided  their  moments,  aye,  and  hours, 
of  enjoyment  for  the  poor  !  Let  man  be 
careful  not  to  curtail  their  innocent  relaxa¬ 
tions.  I  wmuld  not  have  the  weight  of  such 
a  sin  upon  my  conscience. 

How  are  these  poor  fellows  to  live  for  the 
next  four  months  ?  Scarcely  has  any  one  of 
them  a  grain  in  his  pocket.  Eeceiving  their 
money  by  anticipation,  the  usual  consequence 
has  followed.  Even  a  small  sum  of  money  can 
never,  they  think,  be  exhausted  ;  and  with  this 
wise  reflection,  rotolo  after  rotolo  of  maccaroni 
has  been  devoured,  and  caraffas  of  wine  without 
number  have  been  swallowed  ; — ^besides,  who 
cares  for  saving  1  will  not  the  same  sum  be 
coming  in  January?  Thus  the  Coral  fishers 
are  amongst  the  most  reckless  and  improvi¬ 
dent  class  of  sailors,  depending  always  upon 
credit,  which  they  get  at  Jew’s  interest,  and 
with  great  facility — their  means  being  as  sure 
as  those  of  expectant  heirs.  In  every  place 
where  these  men  abound,  are  to  be  found 
shopkeepers  who  supply  them  with  every¬ 
thing  they  want,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of 
encouraging  extravagance  :  a  good  score  is 
thus  run  up,  and  as  benevolence  must  be 
presumed  always  to  have  its  reward,  fifty 
per  cent  profits  at  least  are  alwnys  laid  on. 
Pay-day  comes  at  last ;  and  down  go  the 
sailors  to  Torre  del  Greco,  accompanied  by 
their  friends  the  shopkeepers,  who  stick 
to  them  like  leeches ;  application  is  made 
to  the  masters  to  stop  the  wages  :  then 
some  difficulties  arise,  and  amidst  brawling 
and  extortion,  and  recrimination,  the 
curtain  drops.  I  never  knew  a  Coral  fisher 
well  off 

Coral  is,  to  the  animal  which  forms  it,  what 
the  shell  is  to  the  snail ;  it  is  the  nest  or  crust 
of  a  certain  species  of  sea-worm.  It  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity  by  the 
little  animals,  and  grows  on  rocks,  or  on  any 
solid  sub-marine  body,  in  a  shrub-like  form  ; 
and  although  it  is  produced  at  from  ten  to  a 
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liulidred  fathoms  below  the  surface,  yet  the 
penetration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  increase. 


THE  STOEY  OF  FIHE-EAE. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  there  was,  in  the 
j  prison  at  Brest,  a  man  sentenced  for  life  to 
!  the  galleys.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of 
his  crime,  but  it  was  something  very  atrocious. 
I  never  heard,  either,  what  his  former  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  had  been  ;  for  even  his  name  had 
passed  into  oblivion,  and  he  was  recognised 
only  by  a  number.  Although  his  features 
were  naturally  well  formed,  their  expression 
w*as  horrible :  every  dark  and  evil  passion 
seemed  to  have  left  its  impress  there  ;  and  his 
character  fully  corresponded  to  its  outward 
indications.  Mutinous,  gloomy,  and  revenge¬ 
ful,  he  had  often  hazarded  his  life  in  desperate 
attempts  to  escape,  which  hitherto  had  proved 
abortive.  Once,  during  winter,  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  fields,  and  supported,  for 
several  days,  the  extremity  of  cold  and 
hunger.  He  was  found,  at  length,  half  frozen 
and  insensible  under  a  tree,  and  brought  back 
to  prison,  where,  with  difficulty,  he  was 
restored  to  life.  The  ward -master  watched 
him  more  closely,  and  punished  him  more 
severely  by  far,  than  the  other  prisoners, 
while  a  double  chain  was  added  to  his  heavy 
fetters.  Several  times  he  attempted  suicide, 
but  failed,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  guards. 
The  only  results  of  his  experiments  in  this 
I  line  were  an  asthma,  caused  by  a  nail  which 
j  he  hammered  into  his  chest,  and  the  loss  of 
i  an  arm,  which  he  fractured  in  leaping  off  a 
high  wall.  After  suffering  amputation,  and 
a  six  months’  sojourn  in  the  hospital,  he 
returned  to  his  hopeless  life-long  task-work. 

One  day,  this  man’s  fierce  humour  seemed 
softened.  After  the  hours  of  labour,  he 
seated  himself,  with  the  companion  in  misery 
to  whom  he  was  chained,  in  a  corner  of  the 
court ;  and  his  repulsive  countenance  assumed 
a  mild  expression.  Words  of  tenderness 
were  uttered  by  the  lips  which  heretofore 
had  opened  only  to  blaspheme  ;  and  with  his 
head  bent  down,  he  watched  some  object 
concealed  in  his  bosom. 

;  The  guards  looked  at  him  with  disquietude, 
believing  he  had  some  weapon  hidden  within 
his  clothes  ;  and  two  of  them  approaching 
him  stealthily  from  behind,  seized  him 
i  roughly,  and  began  to  search  him,  before  he 
!  could  make  any  resistance.  Finding  himself 
j  completely  in  their  power,  the  convict  ex- 
I  claimed  :  “  Oh,  don’t  kill  him  !  Pray,  don’t 
kill  him  !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  guards  had  gained 
possession  of  a  large  rat,  which  the  felon  had 
kept  next  his  bosom. 

Don’t  kill  him  !  ”  he  repeated.  “  Beat 
me ;  chain  me  ;  do  what  you  like  with  me  ; 
but  don’t  hurt  my  poor  rat !  Don’t  squeeze 
him  so  between  your  fingers  !  If  you  will 
not  give  him  back  to  me,  let  him  go  free  !  ” — 
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And  while  he  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  pro¬ 
bably,  since  his  childhood,  tears  filled  his  eyes, 
and  ran  down  liis  cheeks. 

Eough  and  hardened  men  as  were  the 
guards,  they  could  not  listen  to  the  convict, 
and  see  his  tears,  without  some  feeling  of 
compassion.  He  who  was  about  to  strangle 
the  rat,  opened  his  fingers  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  terrified  animal  fled  with 
the  speed  peculiar  to  its  species,  and  disap¬ 
peared  behind  a  pile  of  beams  and  rubbish. 

The  felon  wiped  away  his  tears,  looked 
anxiously  after  the  rat,  and  scarcely  breathed 
until  he  had  seen  it  out  of  danger.  Then  he 
rose,  and  silently,  with  the  old  savage  look, 
followed  his  companion  in  bonds,  and  lay 
down  with  him  on  their  iron  bedstead,  where 
a  ring  and  chain  fastened  them  to  a  massive 
bar  of  the  same  metal. 

Next  morning,  on  his  way  to  work,  the 
convict,  whose  pale  face  showed  that  he  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  cast  an  anxious, 
troubled  glance  towards  the  pile  of  wood, 
and  gave  a  low,  peculiar  call,  to  which  nothing 
replied.  One  of  his  comrades  uttered  some 
harmless  jest  on  the  loss  of  his  faimurite;  and 
the  reply  was  a  furious  blow,  which  felled 
the  speaker,  and  drew  down  on  the  offender  a 
severe  chastisement  from  the  taskmaster. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  labour,  he  worked 
with  a  sort  of  feverish  ardour,  as  though 
trying  to  give  vent  to  his  pent-up  emotion ; 
and,  while  stooping  over  a  large  beam,  which 
he  and  some  others  were  trying  to  raise,  he 
felt  something  gently  tickle  his  cheek.  He 
turned  round,  and  gave  a  shout  of  joy.  There, 
on  his  shoulder,  was  the  only  friend  he  had  in 
the  world— his  rat  ! — who,  with  marvellous 
instinct,  had  found  him  out,  and  crept  gently 
up  to  his  face.  He  took  the  animal  m  his 
hands,  covered  it  with  kisses,  placed  it  within 
his  nest,  and  then,  addressing  the  head  gaoler, 
who  happened  to  pass  by  at  the  moment,  he 
said  : 

“  Sir,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  keep  this  rat, 
I  will  solemnly  promise  to  submit  to  you  hi 
everything,  and  never  again  to  incur  punish¬ 
ment.” 

The  ruler  gave  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and 
passed  on.  The  convict  opened  his  shirt,  to 
give  one  more  fond  look  at  his  faithful  pet, 
and  then  contentedly  resumed  his  labour. 

That  which  neither  threats  nor  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  scourge  nor  the  chain,  could  efiect, 
was  accomplished,  and  rapidly,  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  love,  though  its  object  was  one  of  the 
most  despised  amongst  animals.  From  the 
moment  when  the  formidable  convict  was 
permitted  to  cherish  his  pet  night  and  day  in 
liis  bosom,  he  became  the  most  tractable  and 
well-conducted  man  in  the  prison.  His  Her¬ 
culean  strength,  and  his  moral  energy,  were 
both  employed  to  assist  the  governors  m 
maintaining  peace  and  subordination.  Fine- 
Ear,  so  he  called  his  rat,  w\as  the  object  of 
his  unceasing  tenderness.  He  fed  it  before 
he  tasted  each  meal,  and  would  rather  fast 
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entirely  than  allow  it  to  be  hungry.  He 
spent  his  brief  hours  of  respite  from  toil  in 
making  various  little  fancy  articles,  which  he 
sold,  in  order  to  procure  dainties  which  Fine- 
Ear  liked, — gingerbread  and  sugar,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Often,  during  the  period  of  toil,  the 
convict  would  smile  with  delight  when  his 
little  friend,  creeping  from  its  nestling  place, 
would  rub  its  soft  fur  against  his  cheek. 
But  when,  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  the  rat 
took  up  his  position  on  the  ground,  smoothed 
his  coat,  combed  his  long  moustaches  with  his 
sharp  nails,  and  dressed  his  long  ears  with  his 
delicate  paws,  his  master  would  testify  the  ut¬ 
most  delight,  and  exchange  tender  glances  with 
the  black,  roguish  eyes,  of  Master  Fine-Ear. 

The  latter,  confiding  in  his  patron’s  care 
and  protection,  went,  came,  sported  or  stood 
still,  certain  that  no  one  would  injure  him  ; 
for  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  rat’s  whisker  would 
be  to  incur  a  terrible  penalty.  One  day,  for 
having  thrown  a  pebble  at  him,  a  prisoner 
was  forced  to  spend  a  week  in  hospital,  ere  he 
recovered  the  effects  of  a  blow  bestowed  on 
him  by  Fine -Ear’s  master. 

The  animal  soon  learned  to  know  the  sound 
of  the  dinner-bell,  and  jumped  with  delight 
on  the  convict  when  he  heard  the  welcome 
summons. 

Four  years  passed  on  in  this  manner,  when 
one  day  poor  Fine-Ear  was  attacked  by  a  cat, 
which  had  found  her  wa^  into  the  workshop, 
and  received  several  deep  wounds  before  his 
master,  flying  to  the  rescue,  seized  the  feline 
foe,  and  actually  tore  her  to  pieces. 

The  recovery  of  the  rat  was  tedious.  During 
the  next  month  the  convict  was  occupied  in 
dressing  his  wounds.  It  was  strange  the 
interest  which  every  one  connected  with  the 
prison  took  in  Fine  Ear’s  misfortune.  Not 
only  did  the  guards  and  turnkeys  speak  of  it 
as  the  topic  of  the  day,  but  the  hospital 
nurses  furnished  plasters  and  bandages  for 
the  wounds  ;  and  even  the  surgeon  conde¬ 
scended  to  prescribe  for  him. 

At  length  the  anmial  recovered  his  strength 
and  gaiety,  save  that  one  of  his  hind  paws 
dragged  a  little,  and  the  cicatrice  still  dis¬ 
figured  his  shin.  Fie  was  more  tame  and 
affectionate  than  ever,  but  the  sight  of  a  cat 
wms  sufficient  to  throw  his  master  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  and,  running  after  the  un¬ 
lucky  puss,  he  would,  if  possible,  catch  and 
destroy  her. 

A  great  pleasure  was  in  store  for  the  con¬ 
vict.  Thanks  to  his  good  conduct  during  the 
past  four  years,  his  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  life  had  been  commuted  into  twenty  years, 
in  which  were  to  be  included  the  fifteen 
already  spent  in  prison. 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  he  cried,  “  under  His  mercy 
it  is  to  Fine-Ear  I  owe  this  happiness  !  ”  and 
he  kissed  the  animal  with  transport.  Five 
years  still  remained  to  be  passed  in  toilsome 
imprisonment,  but  they  were  cut  short  in  an 
unlooked-for  manner. 

One  day,  a  mutinous  party  of  felons  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  seizing  a  turnkey,  and  having  shut 
him  up  Avith  themselves  in  one  of  the  dormito¬ 
ries,  they  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  all 
their  demands  were  notinstantly  complied  with, 
and  a  full  amnesty  granted  for  this  revolt. 

Fine-Ear’s  master,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  uproar,  stood  silently  behind  the 
officials  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  ready  to 
fire  on  the  insurgents.  Just  as  the  attack  was 
about  to  commence,  he  approached  the  chief 
superintendent,  and  said  a  few  words  to  him 
in  a  low  voice. 

“  I  accept  your  offer,”  replied  the  governor  : 
“  Eemember,  you  risk  your  life ;  but  if  you 
succeed,  I  pledge  my  word  that  you  shall  be 
strongly  recommended  to  the  government  for 
unconditional  pardon,  this  very  night.” 

The  convict  drew  forth  Fine-Ear  from  his 
bosom,  kissed  him  several  times,  and  then 
placing  him  within  the  vest  of  a  young  fellow- 
prisoner  with  whom  the  rat  was  already 
familiar,  he  said  in  a  broken  voice  : — 

“  If  I  do  not  return,  be  kind  to  him,  and 
love  him  as  I  have  loved  him.” 

Then,  having  armed  himself  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  bar  of  iron,  he  marched  with  a  de¬ 
termined  step  to  the  dormitory,  without 
regarding  the  missiles  which  the  rebels  hurled 
at  his  head.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  bar,  he 
made  the  door  fly  open,  and  darting  into  the 
room,  he  overturned  those  who  opposed  his 
entrance,  threw  down  his  weapon,  and  seizing 
the  turnkey,  put  him,  or  rather  flung  him.  out 
safe  and  sound  into  the  passage. 

While  in  the  act  of  covering  the  man’s 
escape  from  the  infuriated  convicts,  he  sud¬ 
denly  fell  to  the  ground,  bathed  in  blood.  One 
of  the  wretches  had  lifted  the  iron  bar  and 
struck  down  with  it  his  heroic  comrade. 

Fle  was  carried  dying  to  the  hospital,  and, 
ere  he  breathed  his  last,  he  uttered  one  word 
— it  Avas  “  Fine-Ear  !  ” 

Must  I  tell  it  ?  the  rat  appeared  restless 
and  unhappy  for  a  feAv  days,  but  he  soon 
forgot  his  master,  and  began  to  testify  the 
same  affection  for  his  new  OAvner  that  he  had 
formerly  shoAva  to  him  who  was  dead. 

Fine-Ear  still  liA^es,  fat,  and  sleek,  and 
strong ;  indeed,  he  no  longer  fears  his  feline 
enemies,  and  has  actually  succeeded  in  killing 
a  full-grown  cat  and  three  kittens.  But,  he 
no  longer  remembers  the  dead,  nor  regards 
the  sound  of  his  master’s  number,  which 
formerly  used  to  make  him  prick  up  his  ears 
and  run  from  one  end  of  the  court  to  the 
other. 

Does  it  only  prove  that  rats,  as  well  as  men, 
may  be  ungrateful  1  Or  is  it  a  little  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  wise  and  merciful  arrangement, 
that  the  AAmrld  must  go  on,  die  who  will  ? 

Now  ready  (with  a  copious  Index,)  Price  Three  Shillings, 
The  first  VOLUME  oe  the 
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THE  PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PALACE  OF  GLASS. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  in  the  year  1837,  a 
traveller  was  proceeding,  in  a  native  boat,  on 
a  difficult  exploration  up  the  river  Berbice 
in  Demerara,  when,  on  arriving  at  a  point 
where  the  river  expanded  and  formed  a  cur¬ 
rentless  basin,  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  southern  margin  of  the  lake  by  an 
extraordinary  object.  He  caused  his  crew 
to  paddle  quickly  towards  it.  The  nearer 
he  approached,  the  higher  his  curiosity  was 
raised.  Though  an  accomplished  botanist, 
and  especially  familiar  with  the  Flora  of  South 
America,  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  It  was  a  Titanic  water-plant,  in  size 
and  shape  unlike  any  other  known  plant.  “  I 
felt  as  a  botanist,”  says  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk 
‘‘  and  felt  myself  rewarded  !  All  calamities 
were  forgotten.  A  gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to 
six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a 
broad  rim,  of  a  light-green  above,  and  a  vivid 
crimson  below,  rested  upon  the  water !  Quite 
in  character  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the 
luxuriant  flower,  consisting  of  an  immense 
number  of  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints 
from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink  ”  [and, 
in  some  instances,  measuring  fifteen  inches 
across].  “  The  smooth  water  was  covered 
with  blossoms,  and,  as  I  rowed  from  one  to 
the  other,  I  always  observed  something  new 
to  admire.” 

Such  flowers  Polyphemus  must  have  ga¬ 
thered  for  Galatea’s  nosegay  ;  but  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk,  not  content  with  mere  flowers, 
dug  up  whole  plants ;  and  sent  first  them,  and, 
afterwards  seeds,  to  England,  where  the  mag¬ 
nificent  lily  was  namea  rhe  “  Victoria  Regia.” 
After  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  task  of 
forcing  it  to  blossom  in  an  artificial  climate, 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Paxton,  the  celebrated 
horticulturist  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
celebrated  Chats  worth. 

Mr.  Paxton — a  man  of  high  scientific  attain¬ 
ments — is  not  a  mere  academic  savant.  His 
Alma  Mater  is  Nature.  When  the  Victoria 
Regia  was  to  be  flowered,  Mr.  Paxton  deter¬ 
mined  to  imitate  Nature  so  closely  as  to  make 
that  innocent  offspring  of  the  Great  Mother 
fancy  itself  back  again  in  the  broad  waters 
and  under  the  burning  heats  of  British  Guiana. 
He  deceived  the  roots  by  imbedding  them  in 


a  hillock  of  burned  loam  and  peat ;  he  deluded 
the  great  lubberly  leaves  by  letting  them  float 
in  a  tank,  to  which  he  communicated,  by 
means  of  a  little  wheel,  the  gentle  ripple  of 
their  own  tranquil  river  ;  and  he  coaxed  the 
flower  into  bloom  by  manufacturing  a  Ber- 
bician  climate  in  a  tiny  South  America, 
under  a  glass  case. 

With  that  glass  case  our  history  properly 
commences.  In  imitation  of  a  philosophic 
French  Cook,  who  began  a  chapter  on  stewed- 
apples  with  an  essay  on  the  Creation,  we  have 
thought  it  wise  to  start  with  the  parentage 
and  gestation,  before  proceeding  to  the  birth 
and  development  of  the  Great  Giant  in  Hyde 
Park  ;  for  by  a  curious  apposition,  the  first 
parent  of  the  most  extensive  building  in 
Europe  was  the  lai-gest  known  floral  structure 
in  the  world.  Although,  co -relatively,  they 
differ  as  widely  as  the  popular  disparity  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  a  China  orange ;  yet  the  one 
proceeded  from  the  other,  as  consequently  as 
oaks  grow  from  acorns. 

Mr.  Paxton  had  already  effected  many  im¬ 
provements  in  horticultural  buildings  ;  the 
workmanship  of  which  has  always  been  un¬ 
necessarily  massive.  With  the  conviction 
that  glass  houses  are  not  EgyjDtian  tombs 
built  for  darkness  and  eternity,  he  set  about 
making  them  lighter  than  of  old,  both  as 
regards  actinism  and  architecture.  He  dis¬ 
carded  as  much  as  practicable  all  ponderous 
and  opake  materials.  He  pared  away  all 
clumsy  sash-bars,  whose  broad  shadows  rob¬ 
bed  plants  of  the  sun’s  light  and  heat  during 
the  best  parts  of  the  day  ;  he  abolished  dirty 
and  leaking  overlaps,  by  using  large  panes, 
and  inserting  them  in  wooden  grooves,  ren¬ 
dered  water-tight  by  a  sparing  use  of  putty. 
Lastly,  finding,  that  into  the  ordinary  sloping 
roof  the  sunbeams  enter  at  an  indirect  and 
unprofitable  angle,  Mr.  Paxton  inA^ented  a 
horizontal  glazing  composed  of  angular 
ridges,  the  glass  presenting  itself  to  the  sun’s 
rays  so  as  to  admit  them  to  the  plants  in 
a  straight  line  at  almost  any  time  of  day ;  but 
especially  early  and  late. 

In  a  green-house  constructed  with  some 
of  these  improvements,  and  acclimated  as 
we  have  already  explained,  a  Victoria  Regia 
was  planted  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1849. 
So  well  had  everything  been  prepared  for 
its  reception,  that  it  fiourished  as  vigor- 
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ously  as  if  it  had  been  restored  to  its 
native  soil  and  climate.  Its  growth  and 
development  were  astonishingly  rapid  ;  for 
on  the  ninth  of  November  a  flower  was  pro¬ 
duced,  a  yard  in  circumference  !  In  little 
more  than  a  month  after,  the  first  seeds 
ripened  ;  some  of  them  were  tilled,  and  on 
j  the  sixteenth  of  February  succeeding,  young 
I  plants  made  their  appearance.  Success,  how* 

!  ever,  brought  a  fresh  embarrassment.  The 
extraordinary  lily  obeyed  Nature’s  law  of 
development  with  such  unexpected  rapidity, 
that  it  outgrew  the  dimensions  of  its  home 
in  little  more  than  a  month.  It  therefore 
set  Mr.  Paxton  a  problem  to  solve ;  the 
j  formula  of  which  was  something  like  this  : — 

;  Given,  an  exotic  growing  in  a  green-house,  at 
I  the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
square  inches  of  circumference  per  diem  : 
required,  in  three  months,  a  new  house  of 
dimensions  proper  for  its  maturity  ? 
j  Mr.  Paxton  went  to  work  ;  and,  combining 
!  all  his  improvements  in  constructing  green- 
'  houses  with  his  special  inventions  for  matur- 
1  ing  the  Victoria  Eegia,  he  very  soon  produced 
I  the  Q.  E.  D.,”  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  and 
;  elegant  conservatory,  sixty  feet  long  by  forty 
;  broad.  This  building  became  the  immediate 
!'  precursor  of  the  gigantic  structure  in  Hyde 

I  Park, — loliy  necessitates  a  short  explanation. 

I I  Among  the  many  desiderata  required  for 
j  every  kind  of  habitation — whether  it  be  de- 
1  signed  for  plants  or  princes,  for  a  pine- 
j  house  or  a  palace,  for  the  Victoria  Eegia,  or 
I  for  the  enormous  glass-case  under  which  to 
I  collect  the  products  of  All  Nations, — the  most 
I  imperative  conditions,  after  stability,  are, 

!  perfect  facilities  for  drainage  and  for  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  another,  though  scarcely  subordinate 
proviso,  is  economy.  The  man  who  can 

j  construct  houses  which  shall  repel  external 
I  humidity,  and  allow  of  a  constant  and  gentle 
change  of  atmosphere  at  any  controllable 
temperature,  and  at  the  lowest  cost  con¬ 
sistent  with  durability,  is,  of  course,  the 
prince  of  builders.  Now,  in  order  to  be 
economical,  he  must  necessarily  so  manage, 
i  that  each  of  his  materials  shall  perform  as 
I  many  different  functions  as  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  perform  effectually.  If  he  build  walls 
which  answer  for  warmth  and  strength  only, 
j  if  he  add  gutters  for  drainage,  and  if  he  call 
in  Dr.  Eeid  for  ventilation,  he  may,  probably, 
build  a  good  habitation,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  a  costly,  perhaps  a  clumsy  one  ;  and  will 
turn  out  a  very  long  job.  Mr.  Paxton,  when 
he  set  about  the  new  Victoria  Eegia  house — 
guided  oy  previous  study  and  experience,  and 
forced  into  new  expedients  by  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  the  extraordinary  tenant  he  was 
building  for — had  become  a  better  economist. 
The  result  is,  as  shown  in  his  latest  effort — 
the  great  Building — that  his  walls  and  founda¬ 
tions  are  not  simply  walls  and  foundations,  but 
ventilators  and  drains  as  well.  Flis  roofs  are 
not  simply  roofs  ;  but,  besides  being  the  most 
extensive  of  known  sky-lights,  are  light  and 


heat  adjusters.  His  sash-bars  do  not  only  hold 
the  glass  together,  but  are  self-supporting, 
and  his  rafters  form  perfect  drains  for  both 
sides  of  the  glass, — for  draining  off  internal, 
as  well  as  external  moisture,  whilst  the  tops 
of  the  girders  are  conduits  also.  His  floors 
are  dust-traps,  and  aid  in  ventilation.  Lastly, 
his  whole  building  is,  while  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  its  own  scaffolding.  Thus  he  saves 
time  as  well  as  money. 

The  Victoria  Eegia  house,  which  combines 
most  of  the  advantages  above  detailed,  was 
finished  in  several  weeks  less  time,  and  cost 
considerably  less  money,  than  the  slenderest 

old-fashioned  conservatorv  that  has  ever  been 

«/ 

built. 

While  Mr.  Paxton  was  busy  with  this  novel 
and  model  garden-house,  a  hot  war  was  raging 
in  London  about  the  site  for  the  new  building 
for  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  Art  and  In¬ 
dustry  of  all  nations  in  1851.  Mr.  Paxton  is 
a  reader  of  the  “  Times,”  and  perused  with 
sympathising  interest  its  fiercely-urged  ob¬ 
jections  against  the  invasion  of  Hyde  Park 
by  armies  of  excavators,  bricklayers,  black¬ 
smiths,  and  timber-fellers.  The  picture  daily 
drawn  of  the  tearing-up  of  fashionable  roads 
by  the  carting  of  more  bricks  and  mortar  (for, 
mark,  a  tera])orary  edifice)  than  the  eternal 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  consist  of;  the  cutting 
down  from  one  side  of  Eotten  Eow  of  its 
most  cherished  ornaments,  the  trees  ;  the 
uncertainty  of  miles  of  brickwork  being  put 
together  in  time  for  sufficient  consolidation 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  tremendous  iron 
dome  designed  to  rest  upon  it ;  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  entire  mass  of  mortar  and 
plaster  duly  drying : — All  this,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  overdrawn  and  exaggerated,  pre¬ 
sented  a  black  perspective,  which  the  means 
and  appliances  of  the  Victoria  Eegia  con¬ 
servatory  would,  thought  its  architect,  con¬ 
siderably  lighten,  or  altogether  obviate. 
Every  new  thunderbolt  from  the  newspajDer 
Tonans,  strengthened  this  notion  in  the 
projector’s  mind.  All  that  was  wanted,  was  a 
great  many  great  lily-houses  joined  together. 
A  multiplication  of  hands  and  of  materials 
could  be  readily  commanded,  and  no  structure 
could  be  raised  so  quickly  and  so  cheaply. 
The  promenaders  and  neighbours  of  Hyde 
Park  would  be  relieved  of  the  incessant 
“  click — click  ”  of  bricklayers’  trowels,  the 
maddening  noise  of  the  blacksmiths’  rivet- 
ting-hammers,  and  have  perfect  immunity 
from  the  hourly  transit  of  bricks  and  scaffold- 
poles.  The  proposed  edifice  could  be  con¬ 
structed  at  Birmingham,  at  Dudley,  and  at 
Thames  Bank,,  “  brought  home  ”  to  Hyde 
Park  ready-made,  and  put  up  like  a  bedstead. 
As  to  the  trees :  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  Mr.  Paxton  would  transplant  them, 
and  bring  them  back  again  at  the  end  of  the 
Industrial  fair  without  injuring  a  single  twig. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that, 
according  to  Horace  Walpole,  Mr.  Paxton  is 
half  a  century  before  his  time  in  his  huge 
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traDsplanting  operations.  In  August,  1748, 
the  Twickenham  Prophet  wrote  to  his  Cousin 
Conway,  as  a  piece  of  extravagant  fun — “I 
lament  living  in  so  barbarous  an  age,  when 
v/e  are  come  to  so  little  perfection  in  garden¬ 
ing.  I  am  persuaded  that,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  hence,  it  will  be  as  common  to  re¬ 
move  oaks  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  as  it 
is  now  to  transplant  tulip  roots.” 

However,  JVIr.  Paxton  could  do  without 
moving  the  venerable  wood  “  on  the  shortest 
notice  ”  (as  if  it  had  been  converted  into 
household  furniture  before  its  time).  If  the 
Park  authorities  preferred,  he  would  clap  the 
trees,  all  standing,  under  his  great  glass  case. 

But,  alas  !  feasible  as  the  plan  appeared,  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  fiat  of  the 
Building  Committee  had  gone  forth.  The 
competition  of  architectural  skill  invited  by 
the  authorities  had  not  produced  one  avail¬ 
able  design.  The  first  exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  the  Architects  of  all  Nations 
had  been  pronounced  a  failure  ;  and  the  fact 
of  the  Building  Committee  having  invited 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  design  of 
its  ovui,  shut  out  fresh  competitors. 

One  day,  however  —  it  was  Friday,  the 
fourteenth  of  June — Mr.  Paxton  happened 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  conversing 
on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Ellis,  a  member  of 
it,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Then, 
nothing  could  be  done ;  for  Mr.  Paxton  (who 
is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  England — whose 
very  leisure  would  kill  a  man  of  fashion  with 
its  hard  work)  was  off  immediately  to  keep 
a  special  appointment  at  the  tubular  bridge 
over  the  Menai.  After  his  journey,  the  next 
morning,  the  conversation  with  his  friend, 
the  M.P.,  was  clenched  by  another  and 
more  than  usually  powerful  burst  of  thunder 
in  that  day’s  issue  from  Blackfriars.  His  mind 
was  made  up ;  “and,”  said  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  at  a  recent  public  meeting  at  Bakewell, 
“  I  never  knew  Mr.  Paxton  resolve  to  under¬ 
take  what  he  did  not  fully  accomplish.”  To 
have  engagements  for  every  day  in  the  week 
in  different  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  management  of  the  estates 
at  Chatsworth,  did  not  much  matter  ;  there 
wms  still  time  to  be  found  for  concocting  the 
plans  and  details  of  a  few  square  acres  of 
building.  Tuesday  morning,  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  found  Mr.  Paxton  at  Derby,  seated — 
as  Chairman  of  the  Works  and  Ways  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Midland  Railway — to  try  an 
offending  iDointsman.  This  was  the  first 
leisure  moment  he  had  been  able  to  secure 
since  he  resolved  to  plan  the  great  building. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  stood  the  culjjrit  ; 
and,  upon  it,  before  the  Chairman,  was  in¬ 
vitingly  spread  a  virgin  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper.  As  each  witness  delivered  his  evi¬ 
dence,  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  to  be  taking  notes 
with  uncommon  assiduity  ;  and  when  the  case 
closed,  one  of  his  colleagues  turned  specially 
to  liim,  saying. 


“  As  you  seem  to  have  noted  down  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  we  will  take  the  deci¬ 
sion  from  you.” 

“The  truth  is,”  whispered  the  Chairman, 
“  I  know  all  about  this  affair  aReady,  having 
accidentally  learned  every  particular  last 
night.  This,'’'  he  continued,  holding  up  the 
paper,  “  is  not  a  draft  of  the  pointsman’s  case, 
but  a  design  for  the  Great  Industrial  Building 
to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park.” 

The  pointsman  v/as  let  off  with  a  fine,  and 
before  evening  the  blotting-paper  plan  had 
found  its  way  into  Mr.  Paxton’s  office  at 
Chatsworth.  By  the  help  of  that  gentleman’s 
ordinary  assistants,  elevations,  sections,  work¬ 
ing  details,  and  specifications  were  completed 
in  ten  days. 

When  he  made  his  next  appearance  at  the 
Derby  station,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Paxton  had  the  complete  plans  under  his 
arm.  There  was  not  a  minute  to  spare,  for 
the  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  met  the  next  morning  ; 
so,  taking  his  dinner  in  his  pocket,  he  entered 
a  carriage.  Here,  to  his  extreme  delight,  he 
found  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
engineers  of  the  day — a  member,  moreover,  of 
the  Royal  Commission — who  was  going  to 
London  by  the  same  train. 

“  This  is  extraordinarily  lucky !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  for  I  want  you  to  look  over  a  few 
plans  and  a  specification  of  mine.” 

Accordingly  the  plans  were  unrolled. 
“  There  they  are,”  said  the  impromptu  archi¬ 
tect  ;  “  look  them  over,  and  see  if  they  will  do 
for  the  great  Building  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  !  ” 

“  For  what  ?  ”  asked  the  engineer,  looking 
at  his  friend  with  the  serio-comic  surprise  of 
incredulity. 

“  I  am  serious.” 

“  But  you  are  too  late  ;  the  whole  thing  is 
settled  and  decided.” 

“  Well,  just  see  what  you  think  of  them.  I 
am  very  hungry,  and  if  you  will  run  them 
over  while  I  eat  my  dinner,  I  ’ll  not  speak  a 
word.” 

“Neither  will  I  disturb  you,  for  I  onust 
light  a  cigar;”  and  in  spite  of  every  regulation 
in  that  case  made  and  provided,  the  engineer 
began  to  smoke. 

There  was  a  dead  taciturnity  ;  the  Royal 
Commissioner  went  over  the  plans  slowly  and 
carefully  ;  their  originator  narrowly  watching 
their  efi'ect  on  his  mind.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  the  one  ;  for  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  other  no  little  depended.  At  first 
there  was  not  much  to  augur  from.  The 
drawings  were  scanned  with  no  more  than 
business-like  attention.  No  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  was  uttered  ;  no  sign  of  pleasure 
or  surprise  appeared.  The  smoke  rose  in 
regular  wreaths ;  but,  presently,  they  gi-ew 
fainter  and  more  intermittent,  and  by-and- 
by  the  cigar  went  out ;  yet  the  suction  was 
continued  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  pro- 
iector’s  hopes  rose ;  his  friend’s  attention 
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was  evidently  drawn  into  a  vortex,  for  he 
went  on  during  twenty  minutes,  puffing  away 
at  the  effete  weed,  quite  unconscious  that 
it  was  extinguished !  At  length,  gathering 
the  unrolled  papers  up  in  a  bundle,  he  threw 
them  into  the  opposite  seat,  exclaiming — 
“Wonderful! — worth v  of  the  magnificence 
of  Chatsworth  ! — a  thousand  times  better 
than  anjdhing  that  has  been  brought  before 
us  I  What  a  pity  they  were  not  prepared 
earlier !  ” 

“  Will  vou  lav  them  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  ? 

“  I  will.” 

The  value  of  this  promise  and  of  the  favour¬ 
able  expression  of  opinion  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  accompany  its  performance,  will  be  best 
understood  when  we  divulge  to  the  reader 
(without,  we  trust,  any  breach  of  confidence) 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson. 

The  next  day  fills  a  melancholy  page  in 
English  history.  It  was  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June.  The  Royal  Commission  met, 
headed  by  Prince  Albert.  After  the  regular 
business  of  the  Board  was  over,  the  Prince  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  retired  to  one  of  the  bay-win¬ 
dows,  and  were  some  time  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  Mr.  Stephenson’s  time  was 
precious,  for  he  had  an  appointment  elsewhere. 
He  was,  in  short,  obliged  to  depart  without 
an  opportunity  of  placing  Mr.  Paxton’s  j^lans 
before  his  colleagues  and  the  Prince.  He  dele- 
gated  that  office,  however,  to  an  able  hand, 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Commission. 

Both  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gave  great  attention  to  the  drawings,  and 
the  Prince  signified  his  wish  that  Mr.  Paxton 
should  wait  upon  him  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
to  explain  the  details.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
greatly  admired  the  design  for  its  unity 
and  simplicity ;  remarking  wdtli  pleasure, 
that  if  it  were  accepted,  it  would  occasion 
the  first  great  operation  in  glass  since  the 
introduction  of  his  own  new  tariff.  Alas  ! 
this  w-as  the  latest  comiected  remark  which 
that  great  statesman  was  destined  to  utter. 
He  almost  immediately  left  Westminster 
Palace  on  horseback  for  an  airing,  was  thrown 
on  Constitution  Hill,  and  three  days  afterwards 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Paxton  scheme  was  referred  to  the 
Building  Committee  ;  which,  in  the  regular 
routine  of  business,  could  not  entertain  it, 
having  rejected  all  the  designs  it  had  invited 
for  competition,  and  having  devised  a  plan  of 
its  own.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  Mr.  Pax¬ 
ton  determined  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  which 
(to  borrow  the  tag  of  most  modern  comedies) 
is  “  never  sought  in  vain ;  ”  namely,  to  the 
British  public  1  This  he  did  by  the  aid  of 
the  woodcuts  and  pages  of  the  “  London 
Illustrated  News.”  Never  was  an  appeal 
more  promptly  or  satisfactorily  answered  I 
The  practicability,  the  simplicity,  and  beauty 
of  the  scheme  convinced  every  member  of 


the  many-headed  court  of  appeal  of  its 
efficacy. 

Meanwhile,  the  projector  of  the  build¬ 
ing  waited  on  the  projector  of  the  entire 
Exhibition,  Prince  Albert,  on  another  me¬ 
morable  morning — that  of  the  Christening 
day  of  Prince  Patrick.  What  passed  need 
not  be  divulged  ;  but  the  encouragement 
vouchsafed,  added  to  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  daily  gathering  strength,  induced  Mr. 
Paxton  to  decide  on  procuring  a  tender  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  Building  Committee  for  his 
design.  He  therefore  went  straight  to 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  and  these 
gentlemen  immediately  engaged  to  prepare  a 
tender.  It  happened  that  the  Building 
Committee  in  their  advertisement  had  in¬ 
vited  the  candidates  for  raising  their  edifice, 
to  suggest  any  improvements  in  it  that  may 
occur  to  them.  This  opened  a  crevice,  into 
which  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  were  able 
to  thrust  their  tender  for  Mr.  Paxton’s  plan. 
Seeing  at  once  it  w'as,  of  all  other  plans,  the 
plan — the  supreme  desideratum — they  ten¬ 
dered  for  it  as  an  “  improvement  ”  on  the 
Committee’s  design. 

Here  a  new  and  formidable  difficulty  arose. 
It  was  now  Saturday,  and  only  a  few  days 
more  were  allowed  for  receiving  tenders. 
Yet  before  an  approximate  estimate  of  expense 
could  be  formed,  the  great  glass  manufac¬ 
turers  and  iron  masters  of  the  north  had 
to  be  consulted.  This  happened  to  be  dies 
mirabilis  the  third,  for  it  was  the  iden¬ 
tical  Saturday  on  which  the  Sunday  postal 
question  had  reached  its  crisis  ;  and  there 
was  to  be  no  delivery  next  day  !  But  in  a 
country  of  electric  telegraphs  ?  and  of  in¬ 
domitable  energy,  time  and  difficulties  are 
annihilated,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the 
marvels  wu'ought  in  connexion  with  the  great 
edifice,  that  by  the  aid  of  railway  parcels 
and  the  electric  telegraph,  not  only  did  all 
the  gentlemen  summoned  out  of  Warwick¬ 
shire  and  Stafibrdshire  appear  on  Monday 
morning  at  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson’s 
Office,  in  Spring  Gardens,  London,  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  several  estimates  to  the  tender 
for  the  whole  ;  but,  within  a  week,  the  con¬ 
tractors  had  prepared  every  detailed  working 
drawing,  and  had  calculated  the  cost  of  every 
pound  of  iron,  of  every  inch  of  wood,  and  of 
every  pane  of  glass. 

There  is  no  one  circumstance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the 
English  nation  which  places  in  so  strong 
a  light  as  this  its  boundless  resources  in 
materials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arithmetical 
skill  in  computing  at  what  cost,  and  in  how 
short  a  time,  those  materials  could  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  special  purpose.  What  was  done 
in  those  few  days  %  Two  parties  in  London, 
relying  on  the  accuracy  and  good  faith  of 
certain  iron-masters,  glass-workers  in  the 
provinces,  and  of  one  master  carpenter  in 
London,  bound  themselves  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  and  in  the  course  of  some  four 
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months,  to  cover  eighteen  acres  of  ground, 
with  a  building  upwards  of  a  third  of  a 
mile  long  (1851  feet — the  exact  date  of  the 
year),  and  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
broad.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  glass-maker 
promised  to  supply  in  the  required  time, 
nine  hundred  thousand  square  feet  of  glass, 
(weighing  more  than  four  hundred  tons)  in 
separate  panes,  and  these  the  largest  that 
ever  were  made  of  sheet  glass  ;  each  being 
forty-nine  inches  long.  The  iron-master 
passed  his  w'ord  in  like  maimer  to  cast  in 
due  time  three  thousand  three  hundred  iron 
columns,  varying  from  fourteen  and  a  half 
feet  to  twenty  feet  in  length  :  thirty-four 
miles  of  guttering  tube,  to  join  every  indi¬ 
vidual  column  together  under  the  ground  ; 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
girders  (but  some  of  these  are  of  wrought  iron); 
besides  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bear¬ 
ers  for  supporting  galleries.  The  carpenter 
undertook  to  get  ready  within  the  specified 
period  two  hundred  and  five  miles  of  sash-bar  ; 
flooring  for  an  area  of  thirty-three  millions 
of  cubic  feet ;  besides  enormous  quantities  of 
wooden  walling,  louvre  work,  and  partition.* 

It  is  not  till  we  reflect  on  the  vast  sums 
of  money  involved  in  transactions  of  this 
magnitude,  that  we  can  form  even  a  slight 
notion  of  the  great,  almost  ruinous,  loss  a 
trifling  arithmetical  error  would  have  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  of  the  boundless  confidence  the 
parties  must  have  had  in  their  resources 
and  in  the  correctness  of  their  computa¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless  it  was  one  great  merit  in 
Mr.  Paxton’s  original  details  of  measurement 
that  they  were  contrived  to  facilitate  calcu¬ 
lation.  Everything  in  the  great  building  is  a 
dividend  or  multiple  of  twenty-four.  The 
internal  columns  are  placed  twenty -four  feet 
apart,  while  the  external  ones  have  no  more 
than  eight  feet  (a  third  of  twenty-four)  of 
separation  ;  while  the  distance  betw^een  each 
of  the  transept  columns  is  three  times  twenty- 
four,  or  seventy-two  feet.  This  also  is  the 
width  of  the  middle  aisle  of  the  building ; 
the  side  aisles  are  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and 
the  galleries  and  corridors  twenty-four. 
Twenty-four  feet  is  also  the  distance  between 
each  of  the  transverse  gutters  under  the  roof ; 
hence,  the  intervening  bars,  which  are  at 
once  rafters  and  gutters,  are,  necessarily, 
twenty-four  feet  long. 

There  was  little  time  for  consideration,  or 
for  setting  right  a  single  mistake,  were  it 
ever  so  disastrous.  On  the  prescribed  day 
the  tender  was  presented,  with  whatever 
imperfections  it  might  have  had,  duly  and 
irredeemably  sealed.  But,  after- checkings, 
have  divulged  no  material  error.  The  result 
was,  that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson’s  offer 
for  erecting  the  Paxton  edifice  pi-oved  to  be 
the  lowest  practicable  tender  that  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Building  Committee. 

*  The  quantities  and  dimensions  here  quoted  are  those 
of  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  They  differ  but  slightly 
from  Mr.  Paxton’s  original  specification. 

The  public  have  long  known  what  followed  : 

— Mr.  Paxton’s  Glazed  Palace  was  eventually 
chosen  unanimously  ;  not  only  by  the  Building 
Committee  but  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
Some  modifications  were,  however,  adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  most  revered  of  the 
trees  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Industrial 
building  ;  and  the  central  transept — the  apex 
of  whose  curvilinear  roof  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground — was  con¬ 
trived  by  Mr.  Paxton  for  their  inclosure.  In 
August  the  space  in  Hyde  Park  was  boarded 
in ;  and  the  first  castings  for  the  iron  columns 
were  delivered  on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 
Yet,  when  these  pages  meet  the  reader’s  eye, 
the  cheapest,  most  gigantic,  and  substantial 
structure  ever  dreamt  of,  will  be  nearly  ready 
for  decoration. 

If  for  nothing  else,  this  tremendous  pile  of 
transparency  is  astounding — for  its  cheapness. 

It  is  actually  less  costly  than  an  agricultural 
barn  or  an  Irish  cabin !  A  division  of  its  super  - 
ficies  in  cubic  feet  by  the  sums  to  be  paid  for 
it,  brings  out  the  astonishing  quotient,  of  little 
more  than  one  half-penny  (nine  sixteenths  of 
a  penny)  per  cubic  foot ;  supposing  it  to  be 
taken  down  and  returned  to  the  contractors 
when  the  Exhibition  is  over.  Or,  if  it  remain 
a  fixture,  the  rate  of  cost  will  be  rather  less 
than  a  penny  and  one  twelfth  of  a  penny  per 
cubic  foot.  The  ordinary  expense  of  a  barn 
is  more  than  twice  as  much,  or  two-pence 
halfpenny  per  foot.  Here  are  the  figures  : — 
The  entire  edifice  contains  thirty-three  mil¬ 
lions  of  cubic  feet.  If  borrowed  and  taken 
down,  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  seventy-nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds :  if  bought, 
to  become  a  winter  garden,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  smallness  of  cost  is  due  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  we  have  previously  explained,  of  each 
component  of  the  building  being  endowed 
with  more  than  one  purpose.  The  six  rows 
of  columns  are,  as  had  been  akeady  said, 
not  only  props  but  drains.  They  are  hollow, 
and  into  them  the  glass  roof  will  deliver 
its  collections  of  water.  In  the  base  of  each 
column  is  inserted  a  horizontal  iron  pipe  to 
conduct  the  drainage  into  the  sewers.  These 
strong  tubes  serve  also  as  fpundation  ;  they 
are  links  that  connect  the  whole  of  the  three 
thousand  three  hundred  uprights  together. 

At  the  top,  each  column  is  fastened  to  its 
opposite  associate  by  a  girder,  run  up  by 
means  of  a  pole  and  pully  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and,  once  fastened,  no  other  scaffolding  is 
requisite  for  the  roof  which  it  supports.  Thus, 
by  means  of  the  iron  pipes  below,  and  the 
iron  girders  above,  the  eighteen  acres  of 
structure  is  held  from  end  to  end  so  compact 
and  fast  that  it  becomes  an  enormous  hollow 
cube,  as  immovable  as  if  it  were,  instead,  a 
solid  cube  dropped  doAvn  beside  Rotten  Row 
by  a  gang  of  Titans. 

The  roofs — of  which  there  are  five,  one  to 
each  aisle  or  corridor,  the  highest  in  the 
middle — play  many  parte.  They  are  windows, 
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light  and  heat  adjusters,  rain  conductors 
outside,  and  condensed  moisture  ducts  within. 
They  are  interminable  rows  of  roofing, 
so  placed  as  to  form  in  the  aggregate  a 
plane ;  in  other  words,  they  are  parallel  rows 
of  the  letter  V  done  in  glass,  in  endless 
ridges  “  long  drawn  out,”  thus  :  vw 
The  apex  of  each  “ridge  ”  is  a  wooden  sash 
bar,  with  notches  on  either  side  for  holdmg 
the  sloping  laths  in  which  are  fitted  the  edges  of 
the  glass.  The  bottom,  or  “  furrow  ”  bar — 
otherwise  a  rafter — is  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
to  form  a  gutter,  into  which  every  drop  of 
rain  glides  down  from  the  glass,  and  passes 
through  the  transverse  gutters  into  the  hollow 
columns.  These  longitudinal  gutters  are 
formed  at  the  tops  of  the  girders;  for  the 
roof  is  self-supporting.  This  is  not  all :  in 
converting  a  conservatory  for  plants  into 
a  resort  for  breathing  beings,  and  a  dep6t 
for  articles  emphatically  “  to  be  kept  dry  ;  ” 
internal  as  well  as  external  moisture  must 
be  drawn  ofi‘ :  the  breath  of  myriads  of 
visitors,  condensed  against  the  glass,  would 
otherwise  return  in  continual  Scotch  mists. 
That  difficulty  partly  dictated  the  A-like  form 
of  the  ceiling.  Mi’.  Paxton  ascertained  that 
vapours  ascending  to  glass  inclined  to  a  slope 
of  one  foot  in  two  feet  and  a-half,  do  not 
condense  in  separate  drops  and  descend 
again,  but  slide  down  over  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  To  receive  them,  therefore,  he  grooves 
each  rafter  under  the  inside  of  the  glazing. 
Into  these  grooves  the  condensed  breath  of 
“  all  nations  ”  will  fall  and  be  conveyed  into 
the  transverse  gutters  ;  thence  through  the  co¬ 
lumns  into  the  jurisdiction  of  their  honours 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

We  subjoin  a  section  of  the  ® 
rafter,  to  show  the  “  Paxton 
gutter,”  and  to  clench  our  ex¬ 
planation  :  A  is  the  external 
gutter,  B  B  the  frames  of  the 
glass,  c  c  the  internal  ducts. 

These  ingenious  rafters  are  cut  out  of  solid 
wood,  in  a  machine  (invented  by  the  inventor 
of  all  the  rest),  with  incredible  rapidity.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  fall  for  the  water  to 
run  off,  each  rafter  is  slightly  curved  ;  and,  to 
correct  warping,  a  rod  of  iron,  with  nuts  and 
screws  at  each  end,  forms  the  string  of  the 
bow,  so  as  to  regulate  its  deflexion.  For  this 
ingeoious  expedient  Mr.  Paxton  has  taken  out 
a  patent. 

W e  must  now  give  proof  that  the  floor  is 
a  ventilator,  and  a  dust-trap.  It  is  laid  four 
feet  above  the  sward  of  the  park.  A  series 
of  subterraneous  lungs  are  thus  provided, 
and  air  is  admitted  to  them,  by  means  of 
louvres,  fixed  in  the  outer  walling  of  the 
building.  These  being  made  to  open  and  shut 
like  Venetian  blinds,  will  admit  much  or  little 
air,  which  gently  passes  through  the  seams  of 
the  open  flooring,  and  circulates  over  the 
building.  Finally,  through  the  openings  of 
the  floor,  the  daily  accumulations  of  dust  will 
be  swept  into  the  space  below  by  a  machine. 


which  Mr.  Paxton  has  invented  for  that 
purpose. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate 
rather  than  to  describe  how  each  part  of  the 
building  “  plays  many  parts,”  and  how,  con¬ 
sequently,  incalculable  saving  has  been  effected 
in  time  and  money.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
repeat,  that  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is 
the  most  expansive  covered  space  in  the 
world.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  oi 
the  excess  of  its  capacity,  we  may  mention, 
that  the  largest  covered  area  in  England  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  the  Eavenhead  Glass 
Works,  at  St.  Helen’s,  in  Lancashire,  where 
the  space  roofed-in  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet,  by  one  hundred  and  five  feet, 
or  not  one  quarter  so  large  as  that  section  of 
Hyde  Park  which  Mr.  Paxton  has  glazed  over. 

That  a  Palatial  Exhibition  building,  pro¬ 
viding  a  total  exhibiting  surface  of  tweiity-two 
acres,  and  affording  space  for  nine  miles  of 
tables,  shall  have  been  put  up  in  four  months,  for 
less  than  a  penny  farthing  a  cubic  foot,  would 
in  itself  make  1851  famous  in  the  history  of 
enterprise,  if  nothing  else  were  to  happen  to 
stamp  it  as  pre-eminently  “The  Industrial 
Year.”  From  it  will  at  least  be  dated  a  new 
era  in  building.  In  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Paxton  himself,  which  we  are  permitted 
to  quote,  he  says  : — 

When  I  consider  the  cheapness  of  glass 
and  cast-iron,  and  the  great  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  used,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
many  structures,  similar  to  that  at  Parley,* 
will  be  attached  to  dwelling-houses,  where 
they  may  serve  as  sitting-rooms,  conservato¬ 
ries,  waiting-rooms,  or  omnibus-rooms,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  I  am  now, 
in  fact,  engaged  in  making  the  design  for  a 
gentleman’s  house  to  be  covered  wholly  with 
glass  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  wherever 
lead  is  now  used,  glass  may  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  be  substituted,  I  have  every  hope  that 
it  will  be  used  for  buildings  of  .various  condi¬ 
tions  and  character.  Structures  of  this  kind 
are  also  susceptible  of  the  highest  kind  of 
ornamentation  in  stained  glass  and  general 
painting.  I  am  not  without  hope,  however, 
that  glass  will  become  almost  universal  in  its 
use,  and  that  the  system  will  be  extended  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as  general 
cemeteries,  and  also  for  horticultural  build¬ 
ings,  so  that  even  market -gardeners  will 
advantageously  apply  it,  in  the  growing  of 
foreign  fruit  for  the  London  markets.  I  even 
go  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the  sanguine  hope  that 
agriculture  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  the 
application  of  cast-iron  and  glass.  In  short, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  applied ;  and  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science,  and  the  spirit  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  have  placed  at  our  disposal  the  application 
of  materials  which  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  thereby  enabled  us  to  erect 

*  A  conservatory  on  the  new  plan,  attached  to  a  house 
of  Mr.  Paxton’s,  in  Derbyshire. 
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such  structures  as  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century.” 
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PART  I. — INITIATION. 

Maurice  Savage  was  one  of  a  family  of 
seven  children,  whose  parents  were  poor 
cottagers  in  Wiltsliii’e,  and  hved — as  poor 
cottagers  contrive  to  live — on  the  lowest 
wages  for  the  hai’dest  labour.  The  father’s 
strength  and  the  mother’s  htealth  failed 
them  utterly  before  theif  eldest  girl  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  they  both  died 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  leaving 
their  family  on  the  parish.  Seven  fresh  m- 
mates  in  one  day  were  a  serious  pull  on  the 
funds  of  a  union  so  heavily  burdened  with 
paupers  as  Wallington ;  but  Mr.  Broadcast, 
the  overseer,  was  a  man  fertile  in  expedients 
and  prompt  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  ;  and 
before  a  week  had  gone  by  since  he  first  heard 
the  formidable  announcement  of  “We  are 
seven  !  ”  he  had  contrived  to  draft  four  out  of 
the  number  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the 
parish  from  much  of  the  threatened  expense, 
and  so  to  dispose  of  the  others  as  to  make  it 
fall  lightly  on  the  rates. 

The  three  eldest,  who  were  girls,  gave  their 
impaid  services  to  neighbouring  farmers,  by 
whom  they  were  employed  chiefly  in  house¬ 
hold  work.  Maurice,  the  fourth,  was  initiated 
also  into  the  mysteries  of  a  farmer’s  life ; 
but  as  his  age  did  not  admit  even  of  turnip- 
pullmg,  he  began  literally  at  the  beginning 
and  officiated  for  the  first  year  or  two  as  a 
scare-crow.  In  tliis  capacity,  when  he  didn’t 
go  birds’  nesting,  or  blackberrying,  or  fall 
asleep — occuiTences  which  were  not  rare — he 
figured  with  a  certain  degree  of  respectability. 
To  trace  his  agricultural  career  through  the 
several  phases  of  cattle-driving,  swme-tending, 
potato-digging,  hay-making,  sheep-washing, 
mowing  and  reaping,  till  he  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  ploughboy  doing  a  ploughman’s 
work,  would  be  beside  the  pimpose  of  this 
narrative.  We  find  him  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  in  the  capacity  just  mentioned. 

What  Maurice  longed  for  was  to  do  as  his 
elder  sisters  had  done — ^get  up  to  London. 
They  had  all  found  “  places,”  and  why  should 
not  he  likewise  1  He  did  not  aim  at  being  a 
butler  all  at  once,  or  even  at  the  situation  of 
a  valet.  But  what  he  wanted  was  “  to 
better  himself,”  and  he  conceived  that  London 
was  the  best  place  for  him  to  make  the 
attempt  in.  He  rose  with  the  sun  one  fine 
summer’s  morning,  and  disregarding  the  for¬ 
mality  of  leave-taking,  employed  his  legs  to 
such  good  purpose,  that  before  the  sun 
set  he  was  well-nigh  fifty  miles  from  Wfd- 
lington,  on  his  way  to  the  golden  metropolis. 
He  had  no  bed  to  go  to,  and  his  supper 
was  somewhat  of  the  scantiest ;  but  he  had 
not  been  so  tenderly  nurtured  as  to  make 
him  think  the  lee  of  a  haystack  a  very  un¬ 


comfortable  couch  ;  or  a  piece  of  bread — the 
gift  of  a  woman  nearly  as  poor  as  himself — 
worse  than  nothing.  He  slept  without  night¬ 
mare,  and  rose  sufficiently  refreshed  to  enable 
him  to  look  at  the  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
that  yet  lay  before  him  as  less  than  half  a 
day’s  journey. 

That  half  day’s  journey  was  got  over — ^with 
a  little  limping,  it  is  true,  but  still  accom¬ 
plished — and  Maurice  found  himself  in  London, 
quite  at  liberty  to  select  any  employment  that 
presented  itself  for  his  choice.  But  an  awk¬ 
ward  ploughboy,  barely  eighteen  years  old,  is 
not  exactly  the  person  to  find  employment 
the  moment  he  asks  for  it,  in  a  city  where, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  “  one  half  of 
those  who  go  out  in  the  morning  have  no 
certain  knowledge  that  they  shall  get  a  meal 
before  they  return  at  night.” 

He  accordingly  passed  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  his  visit  to  the  metropolis, 
without  food,  or  the  slightest  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  it,  and  might  have  repeated  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  to  the  catastrophe — starvation ;  but 
just  as  he  was  thinldng  whether  it  would  not 
be  as  well  to  return  to  Wiltshire,  chance  threw 
him  in  the  way  of  a  recruiting  party,  very  gaily 
decorated  with  ribbons  of  every  hue,  and 
having  that  devil-may-care  expression  on  their 
countenances,  which  proves  so  irresistible 
both  to  youth  and  maiden.  To  encounter  a 
young  fellow  like  Maurice,  with  famine  in  his 
eyes,  and  thirst,  long  unslaked,  on  his  dry  lips 
— strong  tokens  of  the  ardent  recruit — was  a 
godsend  to  Sergeant  Pike  who  commanded 
the  party,  and  who,  at  the  moment,  was  very 
much  put  to  it  to  make  up  a  batch  of  recruits. 
He  accordingly  invited  Maurice  to  “  step  in  ” 
and  “  take  a  pot,”  to  which  bread  and  cheese 
were  speedily  added,  and  then,  in  military 
phrase,  the  Serjeant  at  once  broke  ground. 

This  gallant  individual  did  not,  it  is  true, 
find  Maurice  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
proposition  which  he  made  him,  to  accept  the 
short  cut  to  fortune  which  is  so  obviously 
within  the  reach  of  every  private  soldier  in 
the  British  army  ;  for  where  is  the  country 
lad  to  be  found,  who  has  not  indulged  in  the 
splendid  vision,  whether  impelled  towards  it 
by  the  love  of  glory,  or  the  perfidious  conduct 
of  “Nancy  1”  But  the  notion  was  too  indis¬ 
tinct  for  any  practical  application,  tdl  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  reidisation  was  set  forth  in  the 
glowing  language  of  Sergeant  Pike.  A  few 
pints  of  beer,  a  red-herrmg,  or  “  soger,”  as  he 
facetiously  called  it,  an  exordium  on  the  light, 
easy,  “  ge’tl’m’ly  ”  duties  of  the  soldier,  a 
glass  or  two  of  hot  whiskey  and  water, — a 
brief  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
career, — “  his  luck,  you  know,  may  be  yours 
or  mine  to-morrow,” — and  then  came  the  in¬ 
evitable  shilling  which,  from  a  mere  haw¬ 
buck,  converted  IMaurice  Savage  into  a  full 
private  in  Her  Majesty’s  service. 

Medical  inspection  and  attestation  OA^er,  our 
Wiltshire  recruit  was  forthwith  despatched, 
with  some  ten  or  a  dozen  other  aspirants  for 
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glory,  under  proper  charge  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  regiment  quartered  at  Manchester. 
A  few  years  before  the  enlistment  of  Maurice 
Savage,  a  tedious,  toilsome  and  comfortless 
march  would  have  formed  the  introduction  to 
his  military  duties,  with  amongst  other  evils, 
a  facility  for  desertion,  in  the  event  of  the  hot 
fit  having  passed  away  ;  but  the  railway  obvi¬ 
ated  all  these  inconveniences,  and  instead  of 
being  twelve  days  on  the  road,  the  journey 
was  now  performed  in  half  as  many  hours ; 
and  the  recruits  arrrived  at  their  destination 
perfectly  fresh,  and  quite  of  opinion  that  a 
soldier’s  life  must  be  a  pleasant  -one,  since  at 
the  very  outset  they  were  allowed  to  ride  in 
carriages  ! 

This  idea  was  slightly  modified  the  next 
day,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  squad,  and 
the  process  of  “  setting-up  ”  began.  The  first 
glance  at  a  batch  of  recruits  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  district,  is  not  particularly  re-assuring  ; 
to  knead  and  mould  the  clods  into  shape, 
appears  almost  a  hopeless  undertaking,  at 
least  to  the  uninitiated  ;  but  Corporal 
Battler  was  an  experienced  hand,  and  had 
dealt  so  much  in  stubborn  materials,  that 
the  word  “  difficulty  ”  found  no  place  in  his 
vocabulary.  The  men  were  there  to  be  drilled 
and  made  soldiers  of,  and  it  was  not  his  fault 
if  he  did  not  turn  them  out  perfect.  Corporal 
Eattler  was  a  fine,  soldierlike  fellow,  standing 
six-feet-one  in  his  stockings,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  flexible  as  an  eel ;  he  had  “  the 
gift  of  the  gab  ”  to  a  surprising  extent,  was 
“  smart  ”  in  all  his  movements,  and  knew  his 
duty  thoroughly.  There  was  only  one  draw¬ 
back  to  his  many  qualifications,  but  that  was 
a  fatal  one  ;  he  w'as  given  to  drink.  But  for 
this  propensity,  he  might  long  before  have  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  Serjeant-Major  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  with  a  very  fair  prospest  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  canteen  within  the  barrack-yard, 
and  the  public-houses  outside,  neutralised  all 
his  advantages,  and  got  him  so  frequently 
into  disgrace  that  advancement  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  rank  of  Corporal,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  hold,  was  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  him  authority  with  the  recruits 
he  was  employed  to  train.  The  kindest  re¬ 
monstrances,  as  well  as  measures  of  no  slight 
severity,  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  adjutant 
and  the  commanding  officer,  and  no  man  was 
more  penitent  for  his  faults  than  Corporal 
Battler,  nor  more  prodigal  of  promises  for 
future  good-behaviour.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  “  invisible  spirit  ”  of  drink  overcame  all, 
and  instead  of  what  he  might  have  been — a 
model  to  imitate — he  became  an  example  to 
shun.  No  permanent  command,  involving  a 
separate  responsibility,  was,  therefore,  ever 
entrusted  to  him ;  but  his  services  were 
too  valuable  as  a  drill  to  admit  of  his 
being  displaced  in  that  capacity ;  and  a  con¬ 
stant  supervision  being  at  hand,  no  harm 
was  likely  to  accrue  from  giving  him  such 
employment. 

Corporal  Battler  was  a  master  of  slang,  and 


had  a  happy  mamier  of  applying  his  jokes, 
which  were  a  perfect  comedy  to  every  body 
but  the  individuals,  the  immediate  object  of 
them  ;  and  whether  he  was  busy  with  his  re¬ 
cruits,  or  taking  a  hand  at  “Eives”  when 
parade  was  over,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  large 
audience  of  men  off  duty, — and  now  and  then 
an  officer,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, — to  en¬ 
joy  the  fun.  Maurice  Savage  was  a  frequent 
theme  for  Corporal  Battler’s  wit ;  his  name 
lent  itself  to  all  sorts  of  allusions — none  of 
them  complimentary — and  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  gave  them  additional  point.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  Corporal’s  tuition  might  run  thus  : 

“  Now  then.  Mister  Savage, — we  ’re  not  in 
the  woods  to-day  1  There’s  broad  day-light 
upon  us ; — let’s  see  if  we  can’t  teach  you  a 
little  civi-?^-sation  !  Up  with  your  head, — 
nobody’s  a-goin’  to  take  your  scalp  ;  straighten 
them  knees,  you  shall  go  to  prayers  by-and- 
by,  when  your  limbs  is  supple  enough  !  don’t 
clench  your  fishes  as  if  you’d  got  tommyhawks 
in  ’em.  Mister  Savage  !  Shut  that  mouth  ! 
we  didn ’t  come  on  parade  to  catch  flies  ; — 
we  ’re  not  cannyballs.  Mister  Savage,  %oe  We 
not !  Now  then,  hide  that  there  belly ! 
bellies  ain’t  of  no  use  in  the  army,  besides  be¬ 
ing  contrairy  to  the  articles  of  war.  I  shall 
have  to  keep  you  here  till  tattoo,  though  I 
suppose  you  ’re  tattooed  already,  Mister 
Savage,  &c.,  &c,”  with  more  of  the  same  kind 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  indifferent  enough  to 
read,  but  sufficiently  amusing  to  hear,  when 
it  served  as  a  running  commentary  on  the 
awkwardness  of  the  young  soldier. 

By  dint,  however,  of  much  drilling,  this 
awkwardness  gradually  wore  off,  though  the 
ordeal  was  severe  for  a  youth,  who  was  natu¬ 
rally  disposed  to  prefer  idleness  to  work,  and 
who  had  entered  the  army  for  the  purpose  of 
“  taking  it  easy.”  At  daybreak  the  “  Reveille  ” 
was  beat — probably  by  Addison’s  spectral 
drummer — for  unless  he  who  did  it,  handled 
the  drumsticks  in  his  sleep,  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  regularity  of  the  warning 
was  not  supernatural.  At  this  sound  there 
was  ail  immediate  stir  in  the  barrack-room, 
and  woe  betide  any  lazy  recruit  who  laid 
down  his  head  for  another  forty  winks  ”  to 
dream  of  the  paternal  pigsty,  which  haply  he 
might  never  see  again ;  the  water  for  the 
morning  ablutions  would  have  been  applied 
in  so  liberal  a  manner  as  at  once  to  convince 
the  dreamer  that  “  cold  pig  ”  was  a  reality. 
To  dress  as  quickly,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
carefully  as  possible,  was  the  first  thought, 
but  before  the  toilet  was  quite  finished  each 
man  made  his  bed  after  the  military  fashion, 
rolling  up  his  paillasse,  folding  the  bed-clothes 
separately  and  laying  them  on  the  top,  with 
a  prescribed  neatness,  which  soon  became 
habit ;  and  then  the  iron  bedstead  itself  was 
pulled  out  from  the  wall  and  turned  over, 
giving  room  for  the  men  to  move,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  air  to  circulate  freely.  Until  practice 
had  made  him  perfect,  Maurice  Savage  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  be  quite  ready  to  fall  in, 
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when,  a  second  time,  the  drum  heat  for  the 
“Assenbi  He  then  scurried  out  to  the 
parade,  and  took  his  appointed  place  in  the 
squad;  a  minute  inspection  followed,  by  that 
awlul  inquisitor-general,  the  Sergeant-Major 
(a  functionary  who,  in  a  moment  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  permits  the  “  non-commissioned  ”  to  call 
him  “Major”  only);  and  if  a  single  button 
of  his  fatigue  jacket  were  undone,  if  the  but¬ 
tons  themselves  were  not  as  bright  as  rotten- 
stone  could  make  them,  if  his  forage  cap  were 
not  put  on  at  precisely  the  proper  angle,  if  the 
clasp  of  his  stock  were  dull  or  unfastened, 
and  if,  moreover,  he  were  not  perfectly  clean 
from  head  to  foot,  adieu,  for  that  day  at  least, 
to  all  chance  of  recreation,  unless  he  happened 
to  take  delight  in  confinement  to  barracks, 
with  a  few  hours  extra  drill.  But  whether 
the  drill  were  exti'a  or  regular  appeared  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  to  Maurice  Savage, 
for  except  during  the  brief  period  allotted  for 
meals,  his  impression  was  that  he  was  always 
at  it.  A  vision  of  Corporal  Eattler,  with  his 
sharp  tones,  and  short  flexible  cane,  was  ever 
present  to  his  imagination  ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  did  not  require  any  violent  exercise 
of  the  imagination  to  conjure  him,  at  any 
moment,  before  the  unhai)py  recruits  in  all 
the  physical  identity  of  six-feet-one. 

At  length  the  goose-step  was  abandoned, 
the  pacing-stick  laid  aside,  and  the  time-keep¬ 
ing  bullet  returned,  with  the  string  attached 
to  it,  to  Corporal  Eattler’s  pocket.  Maurice 
Savage  had  achieved  the  difficult  arts  of 
standing  upright,  of  balancing  himself — like 
a  crane — on  one  foot,  of  stepping  out  fairly 
with  a  pointed  toe  and  raised  instep,  of  facing 
to  all  the  points  of  the  comj)ass,  by  whole,  half 
and  quarter  movements,  of  turning  round 
upon  himself — like  the  late  Lord  London¬ 
derry — of  keeping  step  without  kicking  his 
front  rank  man  ;  of  doing  all,  in  short,  that  a 
soldier  is  made  to  do  before  arms  are  put 
into  his  hands.  When  these  feats  were  ac¬ 
complished,  he  was  introduced  to  “  Brown 
Bess,”  and  many  a  weary  hour  he  passed  in 
that  lady’s  society,  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  purposes,  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful,  to  which  the  musket  can  be  applied. 
Occasionally,  when  there  was  a  demand  else¬ 
where  for  Corporal  Eattler’s  services,  or  when 
perchance,  that  worthy  was  himself  under  a 
cloud  for  “  hiebriation  ”  (as  the  pompous 
Sergeant-Major,  who  never  used  any  but  the 
finest  words,  always  called  it),  a  Scottish  in¬ 
structor,  one  Sergeant  Mac  File,  would  incul¬ 
cate  the  mysteries  of  the  “  Manual  and 
Platoon.”  This  transfer  was  not  very  favour¬ 
able  to  the  pupil’s  rapid  progress  ;  for  where¬ 
as  the  word  of  command  or  instruction  from 
Corporal  Eattler,  was  always  brief,  clear  and 
intelligible,  that  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Sergeant  Mac  File,  was  shrouded  by  a  dialect 
which  kept  the  listener  perpetually  on  the 
tenter-hooks,  to  understand  him.  Thus,  in 
order  to  “present  arms,”  a  movement,  not 
without  grace  or  eflect,  when  well  executed. 


Maurice  was  required  to  have  his  “  Bally  een, 
cheest  advanced,  coke-heed  appasite  laft  grine, 
and  lat  the  waght  of  the  bodie  rast  upon  the 
taes,”  a  passage  of  arms  which,  for  want  of 
comprehending  the  language  it  was  described 
in,  he  was  far  from  rendering  either  graceful 
or  effective.  So,  also,  when  he  was  told  to 
mind  his  “prymin’  and  loddin’  peseetion,” 
the  instructions  which  were  to  render  that 
position  valuable,  might  have  attained  that 
object  much  sooner  if  there  had  been  a  drago¬ 
man  at  his  elbow  to  translate  broad  Scots 
into  honest  Wilts.  Under  the  auspices  ot 
Sergeant  Mac  File,  a  military  education  was 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  very  great 
difficulties — under  those  of  Corporal  Eattler, 
difficulties  existed,  but  they  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject, — his  system  was  ex¬ 
plicit  enough,  and  was  enforced  by  methods, 
which  needed  no  foreign  interpretation. 

The  day,  at  last,  came  when  the  Mac  File 
clog  was  no  longer  a  stumbling-block,  and 
Maurice  Savage  was  reported  fit  for  duty. 
Six  months  had  greatly  changed  him,  not 
only  in  his  outward  appearance,  but  in  the 
“  moral  ”  of  that  individual.  It  is  true  he  had 
still  a  red  head,  but  it  was  clipped  very  close, 
and,  in  a  manner,  absorbed  by  the  blaze  of  his 
regimentals  ;  the  number  of  freckles  had  not 
diminished  beneath  the  influence  of  out -door 
exercise  ;  but,  while  the  hue  of  health  was  on 
his  cheek,  their  presence  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  as  the  fac-simile  of  his  countenance 
was  not  wanted  to  adorn  a  hair-dresser’s  shop. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  features  had  begun  to 
express  some  of  the  intelligence  which  was 
working  within  him,  and  the  ungaiiiliness, 
which  had  been  a  reproach,  was  quite  gone, 
— thanks  to  the  rough  practice  of  Corporal 
Eattler,  who  treated  his  recruits  much  in  the 
same  way  that  Abernethy  did  his  patients. 

Maurice  Savage,  as  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  had  not  reclined  upon  a  bed  of  down 
during  the  above-mentioned  six  months, 
neither  had  his  couch  been  rendered  uneasy 
by  too  many  rose-leaves ;  but,  if  he  slept  hard, 
fatigue  made  his  sleep  a  sound  one  ;  and,  if 
he  took  more  exercise  than  he  had  bargained 
for  in  the  outset,  the  result  was  an  appetite 
of  the  most  enviable  description — for  it  was 
one  that  was  always  satisfied.  And  this 
allusion  brings  us  to  a  question  of  some  in¬ 
terest  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  living  of 
thousands  of  our  unmilitary  countrymen, 
who  have  an  equal  stimulus  to  hunger  vfith 
the  soldier  :  equal — nay,  better  means  of  gra¬ 
tifying  it  ;  but  who — not  acting  in  concert, 
having,  in  short,  no  “  mess  ” — eat  their  food 
in  an  ill-prepared  state,  with  little  profit  to 
their  health,  and  very  little  enjoyment. 

“  A  shilling  a-day  ” — says  the  old  song — 

“  Is  very  good  pay ; 

It ’s  double  a  taster — 

The  King ’s  a  good  master,”  &c..  &c. — 

and  out  of  the  shilling  a-day  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  are  deducted  for  the  soldier’s  daily 
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sustenance.  But  this  sum,  which  we  will 
call  eightpence — the  odd  halfpenny  in  the 
stoppages  being  placed  to  the  account  of 
“  washing  ” — provides  him  with  everything 
he  strictly  requires  in  the  way  of  meat  ;  and 
an  extra  penny  for  “  beer-money  ”  supplies 
him  with  “  drink.”  This  “  eightpence  ”  gives 
him  a  pound  of  good  bread,  half  of  which  he 
eats  at  breakfast  with  a  canteen-full  of  tea  or 
coffee,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mess, 
and  the  other  half  he  disposes  of  with  his 
“pound  of  flesh,”  which  is  not  eaten  after 
Shylock’s  receipt,  but  rather  more  cl  la  Soyer, 
in  the  shape  of  well-boiled  meat  and  good 
soup,  and  accompanied  by  potatoes,  onions, 
and  other  vegetable  condiments.  If  anything 
remains  out  of  the  eightpence,  v/hich,  when 
prices  are  high,  is  a  somewhat  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  an  evening  repast  of  tea  or  coffee  is 
added,  with  such  a  portion  of  bread  as  may 
have  been  saved  from  the  preceding  meals. 
That  this  meal  ought  not,  however,  to  be  a 
rarity,  but  a  regular  thing,  will  be  admitted 
by  ail  who  consider  that,  unless  he  provides 
himself,  the  soldier  has  nothing  to  eat  from 
one  o’clock  in  the  day  till  eight  the  following 
morning, — a  fast  of  nineteen  hours.* 

The  soldier’s  dinner  is,  however,  a  good 
one,  and  ought  to  be  so  ;  for,  besides  that 
the  provisions  are  always  good,  military  cooks 
serve  their  Apprenticeship  to  tha,t  as  well  as 
to  other  duties  ;  two  men  per  Company  being 
off  duty,  for  that  purpose,  at  intervals  long 
enough  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the 

art.  There  are  various  superintendents  to 
have  an  eye  upon  the  cooks’  proceedings  ; 
the  old  hands  who  have  dabbled  in  the 
mystery ;  the  quarter-master  serj  eant,  who 
weighs  out  the  materials  for  it  ;  and  the 
officer  of  the  day,  who  inspects  the  kettles 
before  they  are  removed  from  the  kitchens, 
besides  attending  afterwards,  when  the  messes 
are  actually  served  out,  and  ascertaining  that 
all  is  right,  by  personal  observation  and  par¬ 
ticular  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  a  body  of  workmen  in  a 
factory,  or  other  large  establishment,  why,  we 

ask,  should  not  some  such  system  be  adoj^ted 
as  prevails  in  the  army  ?  A  quarter-master 
might  easily  be  found  to  purchase  provisions 
at  wholesale  prices ;  cooking  places  could 
always  be  obtained,  and  persons  honest  and 
skilful  enough  procured  to  prepare  meals  of 
an  excellent  description ;  and  those  at  an 
individual  cost  far  less  than  the  daily  outlay 

*  We  are  glad  to  perceive  (while  this  article  was  being 
written)  that  advantage  lias  been  taken  of  the  existing  low 
price  of  provisions,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  soldier 
serving  in  the  Colonies,  with  regard  to  the  stoppage  exacted 
for  his  ration,  has,  very  recently,  been  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  rate  from  live-pence,  at  which  it  stands  at 
present,  to  threepence-halfpenny.  The  necessity  for  this 
step  has  been  made  apparent  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  on  Army  and  Ordnance  Expenditure ;  and 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  cost  of  the  ration  of  one  pound 
of  meat  and  one  pound  of  bread  /to  threepence-halfpenny, 
will  be  to  leave  to  the  soldier  abroad  eightpence-halfpenny, 
out  of  which  he  will  provide  himself  with  other  articles  of 
food  conducive  to  his  health  and  comfort. 


of  each  workman  who  provides  his  own 
dinner  how  and  where  he  can. 

The  dream  of  an  easy  life  in  the  army  had 
been  almost  dissipated  by  six  months’  drill,  but 
not  quite.  The  comparative  freedom  which 
the  old  soldier  enjoyed,  was  looked  upon  with 
envy  and  yearning  by  Maurice  Savage,  be¬ 
fore  his  name  was  included  in  the  roster  of 
effective  men.  But  when  the  experience  of  a 
few  weeks  had  made  it  clear  to  him  what  a 
soldier’s  life,  even  in  “  piping  time  of  peace,” 
really  was,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
one  way  or  another,  he  was  as  much  worked 
in  his  military  capacity  as  if  he  had  stuck  to 
his  bucolical  pursuits,  though  the  work  was 
of  a  different  description.  Like  the  plough¬ 
man  or  the  common  labourer,  his  work  was 
cut  out  for  him  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  morning.  Instead  of  a  team  of 
horses  he  had  a  set  of  accoutrements  to  look 
after,  belts  to  pipeclay,  pouch  to  polish, 
knapsack  to  pack,  and  arms  to  keep  in  order 
— a  harder  task  at  first  than  yoking  Boxer 
and  Badger.  Instead  of  turning  over  a  nine- 
acre  field  at  his  own  clod-hopping  pace,  he 
had  to  traverse  the  same  extent  of  ground  in 
ordinary,  in  quick,  in  double,  in  every  variety 
of  “time,”  with  fourteen  pounds’  weight  of 
musket  and  bayonet  on  his  shoulders,  and 
more  than  double  that  load  on  his  back  in 
the  shape  of  a  full  knapsack,  folded  great 
coat  and  canteen  ;  in  that  condition,  in  short, 
which  is  known  as  being  “  in  heavy  marching 
order.”  Not  always,  of  course,  but  often 
enough  to  convince  him  that  “playing  at 
soldiers  ”  was  as  serious  a  pursuit  as  whist¬ 
ling  at  the  plough,  let  the  clay-soil  be  as  stiff 
as  you  please.  Then  there  came  guard¬ 
mounting — with  breakfast  between,  where 
the  full  private  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ploughman,  if  not  in  quantity,  at  all  events 
in  quality  and  comfort — but  the  duty  involved 
in  mounting  guard,  though  not  so  laborious 
as  carting  manure,  was  more  particular  as 
v^ell  as  more  fragrant.  A  day’s  work  in  the 
fields  is,  after  all,  but  a  day’s  work,  while 
mounting  guard  is  an  occupation  which  not 
only  includes  the  day  but  the  night  also.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  loneliness  or  remoteness  of 
the  post,  the  fact  of  being  on  sentry  for  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  half  that 
time  in  the  dark,  under  the  heaviest  penalty 
if  sleep  should  be  indulged  in,  was  not  so 
agreeable  in  practice,  as  turning  in  to  ihe 
loft  or  flock-bed  and  snoring  till  daylight. 
When  it  happened  also,  from  the  nature  of 
the  garrison,  the  number  of  sick  in  hospital 
and  other  causes,  that  the  troops  have  only 
three  or  perhaps  two  nights  in  bed,  the 
pleasure  of  guard-mounting  is  not  very 
greatly  enhanced  in  the  estimation  of  a  heavy 
sleeper. 

However,  without  pursuing  the  contrast 
between  military  and  agricultural  pursuits 
any  further,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
Maurice  Savage  found  that  the  former  gave 
him  quite  as  much  to  do  as  the  latter,  and  i 
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that  he  was  not  quite  so  much  his  own  master. 
A  ploughboy  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  person  in  creation  ;  and  if  he  runs 
away  from  one  employer,  must  find  another, 
or  starve  :  but  he  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
choice,  little  as  the  choice  mav  be  worth. 
The  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  who  longs  for 
liberty,  and  helps  himself  to  it,  has  no  fresh 
master  to  seek  ;  he  is  quite  as  liable  to  starve, 
and  what  is  worst  of  all,  he  stands  the  chance 
— if  he  is  caught,  which  he  generally  is — of  a 
pretty  liberal  allowance  of  punishment.  On 
this  subject  we  may  observe,  that  the  first  time 
the  Articles  of  War  were  read,  after  Maurice 
joined  the  regiment,  he  gave  himself  up  for 
lost  ;  he  had  groped  his  way,  he  thought, 
into  a  country  covered  with  pit-falls,  which 
threatened  to  entrap  him  at  every  turn.  As 
paragraph  after  paragraph  was  thundered 
forth  in  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  adjutant, 
he  imagined  that  he  could  scarcely  scratch 
his  head  in  the  ranks  without  being  liable  to 
“  suffer  Heath,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
by  a  general  Court-martial  shall  be  awarded  ” 
— the  latter  alternative  sounding  as  formid¬ 
able  in  his  ears  as  death  itself ;  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  acquired  a  precise  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  the  crimes  were,  which  were 
thus  severely  visited. 

But  use  lessens  marvel ;  ”  and  as,  by 
degrees,  he  found  that  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering,  were  not  things  of  every  day 
occurrence  in  the  regiment ;  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  not  decimated  hourly  ;  and  that  the 
worst  which  befel  his  comrades  for  ordinary 
faults,  (and  there  were  rarely  any  other  com¬ 
mitted),  was  a  little  extra  drill,  a  few  days 
confinement  to  barracks,  and  some  twenty- 
four  hours  seclusion  in  the  “  Black  Hole,” 
(the  name  of  which,  however,  he  could  never 
abide)  ;  he  plucked  up  heart,  and  resolved  to 
take  his  chance  of  what  might  befal.  Having 
adopted  this  view  of  the  case,  his  original 
terror  subsided,  and  he  came  to  look  cheer¬ 
fully  on  his  new  position,  though  he  had 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  the  beginning,  in 
believing  every  word  that  fell  from  the  lying 
lips  of  Sergeant  Pike,  a  gentleman  whose 
appetite  for  recruits  was  as  great  as  that  of 
his  scaly  namesake  for  every  description  of 
bait. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Decemhcr  \btli.  Last  evening  I  heard  the  bell 
tolling  from  the  ruinous  tower  of  a  desolate- 
looking  old  church  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  ; 
and  as  I  saw  numbers  of  people  entering  the 
church,  of  course  I  went  in  also.  I  went  in  at 
a  side  door  and  found  myself  at  the  side  of  the 
high  altar.  A  train  of  priests  in  their  crimson 
and  gold-embroidered  robes,  and  little  cho¬ 
risters  in  their  white  garments,  and  a  number 
of  men  in  black,  each  bearing  a  lighted  taper 
in  his  hand,  were  just  passing  down  the  aisle. 
The  church  is  very  large  and  very  gloomy ; 


and  it  was  almost  twilight :  crowds  of  people 
stood  and  knelt  in  the  gloom,  telling  as  dark 
Eembrandt  masses  of  shadow.  The  one  grand 
point  of  light  was  a  side  altar — one  blaze  of 
crimson  satin  drapery  and  bu  ming  tapfers  which 
ascended  in  long  rows  out  of  massive  silver 
candlesticks.  The  men  in  black  extinguished 
their  tapers  ;  the  priests  knelt  before  the 
altar  ;  the  people  bowed  themselves.  It  was 
more  like  a  Eembrandt  effect,  than  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  nature  before.  Those  singular 
groups  of  the  crowd,  lost  in  the  gloom  and 
vastness  of  the  church ;  that  brilliant  focus  of 
light,  with  lesser  masses  of  light,  here  and 
there  difiusing  itself  through  the  picture  ; 
light  catching  upon  the  shaft  of  a  tall  candle¬ 
stick  in  the  foreground,  upon  an  upturned 
white  face.  It  was  a  wonderful  scene  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  responses  of  the  multitude 
most  solemn  in  the  gloom. 

On  going  out,  I  looked  into  a  side  chapel, 
where  1  perceived  a  crowd.  There,  decked  out 
with  fir-trees,  was  a  curious  erection  of  small 
cottages  in  the  Tyrolean  style  ;  and  before 
these  cottages  stood  a  group  of  large  dolls 
dressed  up  in  remarkably  gay  draperies. 
This  group  represented  the  arrival  of  Mary 
and  Joseph  at  Bethlehem  ;  Mary  and  Joseph 
in  the  dresses  of  pilgrims,  with  huge  pilgrim 
hats  on,  and  tall  staves  in  their  hands  :  the 
ass,  with  panniers  containing  Joseph’s  axe 
and  carpenter’s  tools,  following  them  ;  a  man 
and  woman  in  modern  costume,  with  very 
mournful  countenances,  receive  them,  standing 
upon  a  very  green  carpet,  representing  turf, 
while  cattle  are  grazing  round  them. 

I  understand  that  a  series  of  these  scenes 
(which  are  common,  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  in  Italy)  will  be  thus  exhibited  to  ad¬ 
miring  crowds,  until  Christmas  ;  there  will 
be,  no  doubt,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
announcement  to  the  Shepherds,  &c.  The 
crowd  seemed  very  much  edified  ;  and  a  priest 
stood  with  a  money-box  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
receive  alms. 

26^/i.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
Eve,  was  held  what  is  called  in  the  Munich  , 
dialect,  the  “  Christ- Kindle- Dult,'’'  that  is,  the 
Litt’.e  Christ-child  Fair.  The  fair  commenced 
at  noon  on  Sunday  ;  and,  sinner  that  I  am, 

I  went  and  bought  my  little  Christmas 
presents  on  that  day,  which  presents,  be  it 
remarked,  have  given  such  hearty  satisfaction, 
that  it  was  quite  a  delight  ;  and  when  I  saw 
poor  dear  old  Fraulein  Siinchen  crying  and 
kissing  my  hand  with  surprise  and  joy,  I 
longed  to  have  been  made  of  money,  that 
I  might  have  given  a  present  to  everybody. 

How  pretty  the  fair  looked  that  bright, 
frosty  Sunday  noon  !  but  still  prettier  on  the 
Monday  evening,  when  all  was  lighted  up. 
Madame  Thekla,  with  her  face  tied  up  in  a 
large  white  handkerchief,  in  their  German 
fashion,  to  'prevent  toothache,  was  so  good  as  to 
accompany  me.  She  looked  rather  a  funny 
figure  ;  and  I  know  certain  people  who  would 
not  have  walked  down  Kegent  Street  with 
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her  ;  but  neither  she  nor  I  cared  for  the  huge 
white  liead“gear.  Indeed,  I  thought  it  rather 
'piquant  than  otherwise. 

First,  we  walked  through  the  principal 
street,  to  peep  into  the  shop-windows,  which 
were  all  arrayed  in  their  most  tempting  mer¬ 
chandise.  Such  glorious  vases,  ewers,  pokals 
(drinking-glasses),  of  variously  tinted  and 
gilded  Bohemian  glass,  in  one  shop  ;  such  ex¬ 
quisite  ball-dresses  and  artificial  flowers  in 
another  ;  such  tempting  jewellery  !  But  the 
confectioners,  with  all  manner  of  devices  for 
Christmas  Trees,  were  perhaps  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  all — quite  enchanted  grottoes  ;  and 
in  each  shop  the  counter,  or  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  was  festooned  and  deco¬ 
rated  most  tastefully  with  their  choicest 
articles.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  even 
in  London  or  Paris,  to  And  anything  more 
beautiful.  At  this  time  the  streets  were 
deserted  in  comparison  with  what  they  were 
about  four  o’clock.  Then  there  was  a  stir  ! 
as  busy  and  well-dressed  a  throng  as  any 
West-end  thoroughfare  would  exhibit  on  any 
bright  afternoon  in  May.  Ladies  and  children, 
all  in  their  best,  and  all  so  happy  and  cheerful, 
and  alert  ;  such  rolls  and  parcels  as  peeped 
out  from  muffs  and  from  beneath  heavy, 
warm  cloaks  !  Every  one,  high  and  low,  was 
purchasing  presents  ;  and  the  gentlemen  were 
no  whit  behind  the  rest.  You  saw  tall,  aris¬ 
tocratic  gentlemen,  with  their  wives,  busy, 
discussing  various  purchases  ;  you  saw  knots 
of  students  buying  ;  you  saw  good  fathers  in 
toy-shops  ;  you  saw  them  in  booksellers’  shops 
buying  Andersen’s  “  J/urcAe/t  /  ”  you  saw 
even  little  children  making  their  purchases. 
There  were  dandified  young  fellows  inspecting 
the  most  elegant  trinkets,  evidently  for  ladies’ 
wear  ;  and  I  speculated  as  to  those  for  whom 
they  purchased.  You  saw  a  regular  pro¬ 
cession  of  gay  Christmas  Trees  carried  through 
the  streets,  by  maid-servants  and  man- 
servants  ;  by  poor,  care-worn,  yet,  at  all  events, 
for  that  one  day,  happy-looking  mothers.* 

Oh  !  it  was  a  sight  to  waim  you  that  cold 
day,  all  this  happy  crowd — more  than  the 
warmest  Eussian  furs  could  do.  But  all  this, 
as  I  said,  I  saw  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  when 
good  Madame  Thekla,  with  her  white  head¬ 
dress,  and  I  were  on  our  evening  perambula¬ 
tion.  Then  the  chief  point  of  interest  was 
the  fair  ;  the  effect  was  very  pretty  indeed. 
My  good  companion,  however,  assured  me, 
as  people  always  do  when  you  admire  any¬ 
thing,  that  the  fair  was  not  nearly  as  beautiful 
this  time  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  she 
last  saw  it.  Let  it  have  been  as  much  more 
splendid  as  it  might  then,  it  was,  however, 
quite  enough  to  please  me  now.  Was  there 
not  still  a  pretty  effect  in  tne  long  vista  of 
illuminated  bootlis,  with  the  strip  of  dark 
azure  night-sky  overhead,  which,  contrasting 
with  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  looked  perfectly 
Oriental — at  least  as  I  imagine  an  eastern 
sky  at  night  %  And  were  not  those  booths 
themselves  very  pretty,  all  lined  with  pale 


pink  and  blue  tissue-jxxper,  and  the  stalls 
heaped  up  with  confectionery,  drapery,  or 
crucifixes,  and  really  lovely  statuettes  of 
madonnas  and  saints,  as  it  might  be,  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  elegant  young  women  in  their 
gayest  attire,  or  bearded  men  wrapped  up  in 
furs  ? 

At  all  events,  the  students  of  the  good 
University  of  Munich,  and  various  young 
painters,  recognisable  by  a  yet  longer  growth 
of  fair  hair  and  beard  than  the  ordinary 
student,  and  by  a  certain  semi-Eaphaelesque 
cut  of  cap  and  cloak,  seemed  to  think  the  fair 
attractive;  for  they  were  there  in  crowds, 
considerably  increasing  the  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  scene,  as  you  may  imagine.  And 
then,  what  groves  of  Christmas  Trees  there 
wei'e,  all  fluttering  Avith  gay  ribbons ;  and 
what  heaps  and  heaps  of  gilded  walnuts, 
and  what  heaps  of  gay  dolls,  Avith  large  tinsel 
wings  to  represent  the  Christ-child  !  what 
hideous  little  idols  !  But  all  Avas  bright,  and 
glittering,  and  cheery ;  and  the  keen  frosty 
night-air  added  quite  a  zest  to  the  whole 
thing.  Such  was  the  Christmas  Fair. 

Of  the  Christmas  Eve  itself  I  have  not 
much  to  tell,  as  least  as  regards  any  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  ;  for,  as  I  had  another  object  in  view 
than  seeing  trees  which  are  so  familiar  to  us 
all,  I  resisted  every  invitation,  well  knoAving 
that  what  I  gave  would  be  duly  presented  by 
the  respective  Christ-child  though  I  Avere 
not  there,  as  Avell  as  that  every  gift  designed 
for  me  would  reach  me  in  time  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  my  tea,  while  all  the  world 
was  rejoicing  itself,  I  lay  me  down  and  in 
imagination  passed  through  all  the  happy  | 
homes  of  this  blessed  Eve.  I  saw  the  tree 
that  the  peasant  had  drBen  off*  with,  in 
his  ladder-Avagon,  with  its  long  shambling 
horse,  set  up  in  his  little  cottage  in  a 
quaint  old-world  village,  and  decorated  by 
some  peasant-woman  in  a  badger-skin  cap 
and  embroidered  silk  boddice.  I  knew  ex¬ 
actly  hoAV  the  tree  would  look  in  the  palace 
itself,  and  how  thousands  of  other  beautiful 
trees  must  look  in  their  different  homes  ;  in 
the  home  of  the  noble  ;  in  the  home  of  the 
small  citizen  ;  in  the  home  of  the  painter.  I 
Avas  there  in  imagination,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  delighted,  astonished  shouts  of  millions  of 
little  children,  and  to  see  the  beaming  looks 
of  loA’^e  from  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  friends  throughout  this  great  Germany  ! 
And  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  forget  dear, 
old  England,  Avith  its  jolly  Christmas  doings, 
its  holly,  and  turkey,  and  roast-beef  and  mince 
pies,  and  plum-puddings.  I  lived  over  many 
a  past  Chiistmas  Eve — both  beautiful  and  sad 
— many  strange  old  ghosts  came  of  past  times, 
but  they  Avere  more  beautiful  than  sad.  I 
was  any  thing  but  lonely  ;  I  Avas  surrounded, 
steeped  as  it  were  in  love.  And  thus  I  sank 
into  a  delicious  slumber  to  be  woke  by  Frau- 
lein  Sanchen,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  next 
moment. 

But  it  was  half-past  ten  at  night,  and  I 
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must  rouse  myself,  for  had  I  not  resisted  all 
the  joy  of  the  Christmas  Eve  for  this — that  I 
might  be  present  at  the  midnight  mass  in  the 
lIof-Ka2)elle  ?  Fraulein  Sanchen  was  inex¬ 
orable  ;  I  must  rise,  for  we  must  set  off  at 
eleven,  if  we  meant  to  secure  good  places  in 
the  chapel. 

1  never  should  have  had  strength  to  rouse 
myself  out  of  that  delicious  sleep,  had  I  not 
kept  saying  to  myself,  “  You  ’ll  repent  to¬ 
morrow  morning  !  you  ’ll  repent  to-morrow 
morning,  if  you  don’t  hear  that  organ — 
don’t  see  that  exquisite  chapel  all  lighted 
up  !  ” 

So  I  rose  ;  dressed  myself  in  great  haste ; 
drank  a  cup  of  coffee  in  great  haste,  and  found 
myself  as  fresh  as  though  it  were  morning, 
instead  of  midnight.  And  when  we  stepped 
out  into  the  cold  frosty  night,  how  beautiful 
it  was.  The  crisp  snow  beneath  our  feet,  and 
above  our  heads  such  a  dark,  blue  frosty  sky, 
with  its  myriads  of  glorious  stars.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound'  of  bells — such  holy 
music  !  And  as  we  passed  along,  the  trees, 
covered  with  hoar-frost,  shone  out  like  strange 
phantoms.  There  were  numbers  of  people  hur¬ 
rying  along  the  streets  to  various  churches. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  courts  of  galleries 
of  the  palace,  till  we  came  to  the  Hof-Kapelle. 
Lights  shone  from  the  palace  windows  ;  the 
whole  place  seemed  astir  ;  the  warm  breath 
of  incense  met  us  as  we  approached  the 
cliapel.  Priests  were  already  chaunting  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  altar,  and 
the  organ  was  fitfully  pealing  through  the 
chapel.  The  altar  was  one  blaze  of  tapers ; 
tayjers  fixed  in  all  the  candelabras  around  the 
walls,  like  tall  fire  dilies,  cast  long  glittering 
reflections  upon  the  ma,rble  walls  and  pave¬ 
ment.  And  how  grand  did  the  Prophets, 
Saints,  and  Martyrs  appear  by  this  brilliant, 
artificial  light,  gazing  down  upon  you  from 
their  golden  grounds  ! 

Soon  the  two  kings.  Max  and  Otho,  and 
their  queens,  and  all  the  court,  appeared  in 
the  golden  and  frescoed  galleries  on  either 
side  the  high  altar,  and  the  archbishop,  in  his 
mitre  and  brocaded  robes,  attended  by  a  train 
of  priests,  young  and  old,  and  a  train  also  of 
young  court  pages,  lads  of  from  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen,  some  score  of  them,  dressed  in  court 
suits  of  blue  and  silver,  all  entered  by  a  side 
door  near  the  altar,  and  bowiixg  first  before 
the  altar,  then  bowed  before  the  king,  and 
passed  on.  A  second  train  of  court  pages  also 
entered  in  the  same  dress,  but  apparently 
some  three  or  four  years  older,  and  each 
carrying  a  tall  waxen  taper.  These  stood 
before  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  their  burn¬ 
ing  lights,  and  they  were,  Fraulein  Sanchen 
assured  me,  every  one  high  nobility ;  and 
their  fresh  young  faces  seemed  to  have  a  vast 
charm  for  my  poor,  old,  wrinkled,  and  time¬ 
worn  companion.  Poor  old  Fraulein  Sanchen ! 
If  her  face  seemed  in  that  brilliant  light,  and 
contrasted  with  the  beauty  of  the  saints  and 
maHyrs  painted  on  wall  and  ceiling,  yet  more 

old,  and  odd,  and  withered,  I  felt  in  my  heart 
a  still  deeper  respect  and  compassion  for  her 
— for  her  who,  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  her 
touching  unselfishness,  her  unwearying  good¬ 
ness  in  the  most  prosaic  of  lives,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  acceptable  worshippers 
present.  I  had  a  real  joy  in  being  with  her  ; 
it  was  much  more  beautiful,  in  fact,  than 
sitting  up  in  one  of  the  golden  galleries 
among  kings  and  queens. 

The  service  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  was 
impressive.  But  the  sudden  change  from  the 
warmth,  the  light,  the  music,  the  colour,  and 
the  intoxicating  incense  within  the  chapel,  to 
the  silence,  the  snow,  the  frosty  sky,  with  a 
brilliant  rising  moon  without,  was  much  more 
impressive. 

What  with  the  excitement  of  the  midnight 
mass,  the  heat,  the  cold,  and  the  beauty,  I 
was  so  wide  awake  when  I  once  more  found 
myself  in  my  own  little  room,  that  I  did  not 
attempt  to  go  to  bed  till  it  was  about  time  to 
get  up  in  an  ordinary  way.  And  then  came 
a  packet  of  English  letters,  greetings  from  my 
beloved  ones  :  and  they  have  been  the  joy  of 
the  day ! 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  several  of  the 
old  churches  of  Munich,  to  sec  what  was 
going  on.  High  mass  was  performing  every¬ 
where,  and  there  were  in  some  of  the  churches 
extraordinary  figures  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
decked  out  in  golden  swaddling-clothes,  ex¬ 
hibited  among  burning  tapers  and  artificial 
flowers,  and  lying  in  long  glass-cases. 

In  the  Jesuits’  Church  there  has  been  a 
grand  exhibition  this  week,  of  the  .Nativity, 
in  the  style  which  I  have  already  described, 
with  wooden  angels  in  sublime  attitudes,  and 
wooden  cattle  surrounding  the  wooden  Holy 
Family.  These  “  Krippen^’’  as  they  are  called, 
are  exhibited  in  various  churches,  and  have 
attracted  immense  crowds. 

THOMAS  HARLOWE. 

All  amid  the  summer  roses 

In  his  garden,  with  his  wife, 

Sate  the  cheerful  Thomas  Harlowe, 

Glancing  backwards  through  his  life. 

Woodlarks  in  the  trees  were  singing, 

And  the  breezes,  low  and  sweet. 

Wafted  down  laburnum  blossoms. 

Like  an  offering,  at  his  feet. 

There  he  sate,  good  Thomas  Harlowe, 

Living  o’er  the  past  in  thought ; 

And  old  griefs,  like  mountain  summits. 

Golden  hues  of  sunset  caught. 

Thus  he  spake  :  “  The  truest  poet 

Is  the  one  whose  touch  reveals 

Those  deep  springs  of  human  feeling 

Which  the  conscious  heart  conceals. 

“  Human  nature’s  living  foimtains, 

Ever-flovving,  round  us  lie. 

Yet  the  poets  seek  their  waters 

As  from  cisterns  old  and  dry. 

-  ~  ii 
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“Hence  they  seldom  write,  my  Ellen, 

Aught  so  full  of  natural  woe. 

As  that  song  which  thy  good  uncle 

Made  so  many  years  ago. 

Fair  my  mother  was  and  gentle, 

Reared  ’mid  wealth,  of  good  descent ; 

One  who,  till  our  time  of  trial, 

He  ’er  had  known  what  hardship  meant. 

My  sweet  wife,  my  life’s  companion, 
j  Canst  thou  not  recal  the  time 

!  When  we  sate  beneath  the  lilacs. 

Listening  to  that  simple  rhyme  1 

“  How  she  toiled.  Her  skilful  needle 

Many  a  wondrous  fabric  wrought, 

Which  the  loom  could  never  equal, 

And  which  wealthy  ladies  bought. 

“  I  was  then  just  five  and  twenty, 

1  Young  in  years,  but  old  in  sooth  ; 

Hopeless  love  had  dimmed  my  manhcfod, 

!  Care  had  saddened  all  my  youth. 

Meantime  I,  among  the  merchants 

Found  employment ;  saw  them  write. 

Brooding  over  red-lined  ledgers. 

Ever  gain,  from  morn  till  night. 

But  that  touching,  simple  ballad. 

Which  thy  uncle  writ  and  read. 

Like  the  words  of  God,  creative. 

Gave  a  life  unto  the  dead. 

1 

“  Or  amid  the  crowded  shipping 

Of  the  great  world’s  busy  hive. 

Saw  the  wealth  of  both  the  Indies, 

For  their  wealthier  max’ts,  arrive. 

“  And  thenceforth  have  been  so  blissful 
!  ■"  All  our  days,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

That  it  seems  like  joy  to  linger 

O’er  my  young  life’s  early  blight. 

“  So  we  lived  without  repining, 

Toiling,  toiling,  week  by  week ; 

But  I  saw  her  silent  sufferings 

By  the  pallor  of  her  cheek. 

1 

j  “  Easy  was  my  father’s  temper. 

And  his  being  passed  along 

Like  a  streamlet  ’neath  the  willows, 

Lapsing  to  the  linnet’s  song. 

“  Love  like  mine  was  eagle-sighted ; 

Vainly  did  she  strive  to  keep 

All  her  sufferings  from  my  knowledge, 

And  to  lull  my  fears  to  sleep. 

“  With  the  scholar’s  tastes  and  feelings, 

*  He  had  all  he  asked  of  life 

In  his  books  and  in  his  garden. 

In  his  child,  and  gentle  wife. 

“Well  I  knew  her  days  were  numbered; 

And,  as  she  approached  her  end, 

Stronger  grew  the  love  between  us. 

Doubly  was  she  parent — friend  ! 

“  He  was  for  the  world  unfitted; 

For  its  idols  kneAV  no  loAm  ;  , 

And,  without  the  serpent’s  wisdom. 

Was  as  guileless  as  the  dove. 

“God  permitted  that  her  spirit 

Should  through  stormy  floods  be  led, 

That  she  might  converse  with  angels 

Whilst  she  toiled  for  daily  bread. 

“  Such  men  are  the  schemer’s  victims.  i 

Trusting  to  a  faithless  guide, 

^  He  was  lured  on  to  his  ruin, 

And  a  hopeless  bankrupt  died. 

Wondrous  oft  were  her  communings, 

As  of  one  to  life  new-born. 

When  I  watched  beside  her  pillow, 

,  ’Twixt  the  midnight  and  the  morn. 

“  Short  had  been  my  father’s  sorrow ; 

He  had  not  the  strength  to  face 

What  was  worse  than  altered  fortune. 

Or  than  faithless  friends — disgrace. 

“  Still  she  lay  through  one  long  Sabbath, 

But  as  evening  closed  she  woke. 

And  like  one  amazed  with  sorrow. 

Thus  with  pleading  voice  she  spoke  : 

“  He  had  not  the  strength  to  combat 

Through  the  adverse  ranks  of  life  ; 

In  his  prime  he  died,  heart-broken, 

Leaving  unto  us  the  strife. 

“  ‘  God  will  give  whate’er  is  needful ; 

Will  sustain  from  day  to  day  ; 

This  I  know — ^yet  worldly  fetters 

Keep  me  still  a  thrall  to  clay  ! 

“  I  was  then  a  slender  stripling, 

Full  of  life,  and  hope,  and  joy; 

But,  at  once,  the  cares  of  manhood 

Crushed  the  spirit  of  the  boy. 

“  ‘  Oh,  my  son,  from  these  world  shackles 

Only  thou  canst  set  me  free  !  ’ 

‘  Speak  thy  wish,’  said  I,  '  my  mother. 

Lay  thy  lov’d  commands  on  me  !  ’ 

“  Woman  oft  than  man  is  stronger 

Where  are  inner  foes  to  quell. 

And  my  mother  rose  triumphant, 

When  my  father,  vanquished,  fell. 

“  As  if  strength  were  given  unto  her 

For  some  purpose  high,  she  spake  : 

'  I  have  toiled,  and — like  a  miser — 

Hoarded,  hoarded  for  thy  sake. 

All  we  had  we  gave  up  freely, 

That  on  him  might  rest  less  blame  ; 

And,  without  a  fi-iend  in  London, 

In  the  winter,  hither  came. 

“  ‘  Hot  for  sordid  purpose  hoarded. 

But  to  free  from  outward  blame. 

From  the  tarnish  of  dishonour. 

Thy  dead  father’s  sacred  name. 

“  To  the  world-commanding  London, 

Came  as  atoms,  nothing  worth  ; 

’Mid  the  strift  of  myriad  workers, 

Our  small  efforts  to  put  forth. 

“  ‘  And  I  lay  on  thee  this  duty — 

’Tis  my  last  request,  my  son, — 

Lay  on  thee  this  solemn  duty 

Which  I  die  and  leave  undone  ! 

“  Oh,  the  hero-strength  of  woman. 

When  her  strong  affection  pleads, 

When  she  tasks  her  to  endurance 

In  the  path  where  duty  leads  ! 

“  ‘  Promise,  that  thy  dearest  wishes. 

Pleasure,  profit,  shall  be  nought, 

1  Until,  to  the  utmost  farthing, 

1  Thou  this  purpose  shalt  have  wrought !' 
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“  And  I  promised.  All  mjr  being 

Freely,  firmly  answered,  yea  ! 

Thus  absolved,  her  angel-spirit. 

Breathing  blessings,  passed  away. 

“  On  the  bench  beneath  the  lilacs. 

Sate  we  ;  and  thy  uncle  read 

That  sweet,  simple,  wondrous  ballad. 

Which  my  own  heai't’s  woe  pourtrayed. 

“  Once  more  in  the  noisy,  jostling 

Human  crowd ;  I  seemed  to  stand. 

Like  to  him  who  goes  to  battle. 

With  his  life  within  his  hand. 

“  ’Twas  a  simple  tale  of  nature — 

Of  a  lowly  youth  who  gave 

All  his  heart  to  one  above  him. 

Loved,  and  filled  an  early  grave. 

“  All  things  wore  a  different  aspect  ,* 

I  was  now  mine  own  no  more  : 

Pleasure,  wealth,  the  smile  of  w’oman 

All  a  difterent  meaning  bore. 

“  But  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet 

Laid  the  wounded  spirit  bare. 

Breathed  forth  all'  the  silent  anguish 

Of  the  breaking  heart’s  despair. 

“  Thus  I  toiled — though  young,  not  youthful. 
Ever  mingling  in  the  crowd. 

Yet  apart ;  my  life,  my  labour. 

To  a  solemn  purpose  vowed. 

“  ’Twas  as  if  my  soul  had  spoken. 

And  at  once  I  seemed  to  know. 

Through  the  poet’s  voice  prophetic. 

What  the  issue  of  my  woe. 

"  Yet  even  duty  had  its  pleasure, 

And  I  proudly  kept  apart ; 

Lord  of  all  my  weaker  feelings  ; 

Monarch  of  my  subject  heart. 

“  Later,  walking  in  the  evening 

Through  the  shrubbery,  thou  and  I, 

With  the  woodlarks  singing  round  us, 

And  the  full  moon  in  the  sky ; 

“Foolish  boast  !  My  pride  of  purpose 

Proved  itself  a  feeble  thing, 

"When  thy  uncle  brought  me  hither, 

In  the  pleasant  time  of  Spring. 

“  Thou,  my  Ellen,  didst  reproach  me, 

For  that  I  had  coldly  heard 

That  sweet  ballad  of  thy  uncle’s. 

Nor  responded  by  a  word. 

“  Said  he,  ‘  Thou  hast  toiled  too  closely ; 

Thou  shalt  breathe  our  country  air  ; 

Thou  shalt  come  to  us  on  Sundays, 

And  thy  failing  health  repair  !  ’ 

“  Said  I,  ‘  If  that  marvellous  ballad 

Did  not  seem  my  heart  to  touch  ;  « 

It  was  not  from  want  of  feeling. 

But  because  it  felt  too  much.’ 

“  Now  began  my  hardest  trial. 

What  had  I  with  love  to  do  ? 

Loving  thee  was  sin  ’gainst  duty. 

And  ’gainst  thy  good  uncle  too  ! 

“And  even  as  the  rod  of  Moses 

Called  forth  water  from  the  rock ; 

So  did  now  thy  sweet  reproaches 

All  my  secret  heart  unlock. 

“  Until  now  my  heart  was  cheerful ; 

Duty  had  been  light  till  now. 

■ — Oh  that  I  were  free  to  woo  thee  ; 

That  my  heart  had  known  no  vow  ! 

“  And  my  soul  lay  bare  before  thee  ; 

And  I  told  thee  all ;  how  strove. 

As  in  fierce  and  dreary  conflict. 

My  stern  duty  and  my  love. 

“Yet,  1  would  not  shrink  from  duty  ; 

Nor  my  vow  leave  unfulfilled  ! 

—Still,  still,  had  my  mother  known  tliee, 
Would  she  thus  have  sternly  willed! 

“  All  I  told  thee — of  my  parents. 

Of  my  angel-mother’s  fate  ; 

Of  the  vow  by  which  she  bound  me ; 

Of  my  pi’esent  low  estate.  j 

“  Wherefore  did  my  angel-mother 

Thus  enforce  her  dying  prayer! 

— Yet  what  right  had  I  to  seek  thee. 

Thou,  thy  uncle’s  wealthy  heir  ! 

“  All  I  told  thee,  while  the  w'oodlarks 

Filled  with  song  the  evening  breeze, 

And  bright  gushes  of  the  moonlight 
.  Fell  upon  us  through  the  trees. 

“  Thus  my  spirit  cried  within  me  ; 

And  that  inward  sti'ife  began. 

That  wild  warfare  of  the  feelings 

Which  lays  waste  the  life  of  mail. 

“  And  thou  murmured’st,  oh !  my  Ellen, 

In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  low  ; 

‘  Would  that  I  had  known  thy  mother. 

Would  that  I  might  soothe  thy  woe  ! 

“  In  such  turmoil  of  the  spirit. 

Feeble  is  our  human  strength  ; 

Life  seems  stripped  of  all  its  glory ; 

— Yet  was  duty  lord  at  length. 

“  Ellen,  my  sweet,  life’s  companion  ! 

From  my  being’s  inmost  core 

Then  I  blessed  thee ;  but  I  bless  thee. 

Bless  thee,  even  now,  still  more  ! 

“  So  at  least  I  deemed.  But  meeting 

Towards  the  pleasant  end  of  May 

With  thy  uncle,  here  he  brought  me, 

1  who  long  had  kept  away. 

“  For,  as  in  the  days  chivalric 

Ladies  armed  their  knights  for  strife, 

So  didst  thou,  with  thy  true  counsel. 

Arm  me  for  the  fight  of  life. 

He  was  wilful,  thy  good  uncle  ; 

I  was  such  a  stranger  grown ; 

I  must  go  to  hear  the  reading 

Of  a  ballad  of  his  own. 

“  Saidst  thou,  ‘  No,  thou  must  not  waver ; 

Ever  upright  must  thou  stand  ; 

Even  in  duty’s  hardest  peril. 

All  thy  weapons  in  thy  hand. 

“  Willing  to  be  won,  I  yielded. 

Canst  thou  not  that  eve  recal. 

When  the  lilacs  were  in  blossom, 
and  the  sunshine  lay  o’er  all  ? 

“  ‘  Doing  still  thy  utmost,  utmost ; 

Never  resting  till  thou  ’rt  free  ! — ■ 

But,  if  e’er  thy  soul  is  weary, 

Or  discouraged — think  of  me  !’ 
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“  And  again  tliy  sweet  voice  murmured, 

In  a  low  and  thrilling  tone  ; 

‘  I  have  loved  thee,  truly  loved  thee, 

Though  that  love  was  all  unknown  ! 

“  ‘  And  the  sorrows  and  the  trials 

Which  thy  yoixtli  in  bondage  hold. 

Make  thee  to  my  heart  yet  dearer 

Than  if  thou  hadst  mines  of  gold  ! 

“  ^  Go  forth — pay  thy  debt  to  duty ; 

And  when  thou  art  nobly  free, 

He  shall  know,  my  good  old  uncle. 

Of  the  love  ’twixt  thee  and  me  !  ’ 

“  Ellen,  thou  wast  my  good  angel  ! 

Once  again  in  life  I  strove — 

But  the  hardest  task  was  easy, 

In  the  light  and  strength  of  love. 

“  And,  when  months  had  passed  on  swiftly, 
Canst  thou  not  that  hour  recal — 

’Twas  a  Christmas  Sabbath  evening— 

When  we  told  thy  uncle  all  ] 

Good  old  uncle  !  I  can  see  him. 

With  those  calm  and  loving  eyes, 

Smiling  on  us  as  he  listened. 

Silent,  yet  with  no  surprise. 

“  And  when  once  again  the  lilacs 
,  Blossom’d,  in  the  merry  May, 

And  the  woodlarks  sang  together. 

Came  our  happy  marriage  day. 

“  My  sweet  Ellen,  then  I  blessed  thee 

As  my  young  and  wealthy  wife. 

But  I  knew  not  half  the  blessings 

With  which  thou  wouldst  dower  my  life  !  ” 

Here  he  ceased,  good  Thomas  Harlowe ; 

And  as  soon  as  ceased  his  voice — ■ 

That  sweet  chorusing  of  woodlarks 

Made  the  silent  night  rejoice. 

hundred  slaves  were  captured,  and  brought 
home. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  set  our 
wise  and  good  ancestors  a-digging  after  gold. 
That  is  to  say,  it  made  them  urge  the  native 
Indians  to  dig  on  their  behalf.  We,  degene¬ 
rate  men  of  the  year  1851,  have  weaker  nerves 
than  were  in  vogue  in  the  good  old  times,  three 
or  four  hundi-ed  years  ago  ;  and  we  are  silly 
enough  to  shudder  at  the  barbarous  blood- 
guiltiness  of  our  rapacious  forefathers.  The 
Indians  were  found  to  be  a  difficult  material, 
and  were,  moreover,  being  tortured  rather  fast 
into  that  great  new  world  vdiich  each  of  us  is 
destined  some  day  to  discover.  So,  in  the 
year  1511,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  gave  his 
most  Christian  sanction  to  the  importation  of 
Africans  a*s  slaves  into  Hispaniola,  that  is  to 
say,  Hayti,  which  produced,  in  after  days, 
Toussaint  TOuverture. 

The  Portuguese  had  all  the  profit  of  the 
slave  trade  until  the  English  put  in  their 
claim  to  a  part  of  it.  The  first  batch  of 
negroes  sold  from  English  vessels  was  a  cargo 
of  three  hundred,  obtained  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
from  the  cost  of  Guinea,  and  sold  in  Hispaniola. 

Well ;  flesh  and  blood  being  a  profitable 
commodity,  the  trade  in  it  very  naturally 
grew.  It  became  an  important  part  of  the 
world’s  commerce.  So  it  occurred  that  curio¬ 
sity  became  at  length  awakened  on  the  subject 
of  those  unexplored  regions  which  produced 
these  black  machines.  In  1788,  there  was 
formed  in  England  “The  Africa.ii  Association,” 
for  the  solace  of  geographers.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  association,  two  gentlemen, 

Mr.  Ledyard  and  Mr.  Lucas,  w’-ent  out  as 
volunteers.  Ledyard  was  to  cross  from  Sen- 
naar,  westward ;  Lucas,  starting  from  Tripoli, 
was  to  find  his  way  through  Fezzan  to  the 
Gambia  and  Guinea.  I^edyard  died  at  Cairo, 
Lucas  was  unable  to  reach  Fezzan.  The 
Association  next  sent  Major  Houghton,  who 
was  to  reach  the  Niger  by  the  Gambia.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Bambrook,  this  traveller,  too 
rich  in  merchandise,  was  plundered  by  his 
guides,  and  left  to  perish. 

Mungo  Park  was  the  next  volunteer. 
Ascending  the  Gambia,  and  reaching  Sego, 
the  capital  of  Bambarra,  he  there,  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1796,  was  the  first  European  who 
saw  the  Niger.  It  was  there  called — for  its 
name  varies  in  each  country  through  which  it 
flows — the  Joliba. 

Other  travellers  followed,  but  without 
success.  A  student  of  Gottingen  probably 
penetrated  far,  but  perished  in  the  enterprise. 

Mungo  Park  then  went  out  again,  in  1 805, 
under  the  auspices  of  Government,  with  three 
officers,  and  forty-two  men.  Ascending  the 
Gambia,  he  arrived  at  a  point  up  the  Niger, 
having  seen  all  his  companions  die  except 
Lieutenant  Martyn  and  three  men.  These 
made  a  rude  boat  out  of  three  rotten  canoes, 
calling  it  H.  M.  schooner  “Joliba.”  In  this 
they  embarked,  to  complete  their  enterprise, 
by  tracing  the  stream  down  until  it  reached 

OUR  PHANTOM  SHIP. 

NEGRO  LAND. 

In  our  Phantom  Ship  we  shall  occasionally 
take  a  cruise,  in  order  to  see  what  is  going  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  To-day,  we 
intend  looking  in  for  a  little  while  upon  the 
land  of  the  Negro,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
seeing  how  he  is  first  converted  into  an  article 
of  merchandise  for  the  supply  of  the  American 
markets.  North  and  South.  Meanwhile,  we 
think  it  but  fair  to  the  voyagers  and  travellers 
who  have  preceded  us,  to  give  some  account 
of  their  exertions,  discoveries,  and  disasters, 
made  and  encountered  to  check  the  Slave 
Trade. 

For  a  long  while  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  nothing  was  known  of 
the  countries  whence  Negroes  came.  In 
1442  it  was  that  the  Portuguese  admiral 
brought  ten  Africans  to  Europe,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  and 
found  them  excellent  as  slaves.  In  the  next 
year  some  native  boats  w^ere  captured,  and 
their  crews  brought  home  in  slavery.  The 
notion  seized  upon  the  public  mind,  and  an 
association  was  got  up  at  once  for  systema¬ 
tised  traffic  in  Africans.  In  1444,  two 
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the  sea.  They  never  reached  the  sea.  The 
fate  of  Park  was  like  the  fate  of  Franklin — 
a  long  myster3\  After  five  years,  a  man, 
Isaaco,  who  had  been  Park’s  guide  through 
one  part  of  his  travels,  and  had  brought  the 
last  news  from  him  to  the  Gambia,  was  sent 
to  obtain  tidings,  if  he  could.  Isaaco  found 
the  native  who  had  served  as  pilot  to  the 
Joliba,  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
Europeans  had  been  checked  at  Bussah,  by 
the  rapids,  and  had  been  shot  at  while  among 
the  rocks,  by  order  of  the  king,  with  bows 
and  arrows.  This  account  was  confirmed  by 
the  admission  of  the  king,  to  Clapperton  and 
Lander.  His  Majesty  deplored  the  accident, 
declaring  that  he  had  mistaken  the  party  for 
Felatahs — an  extremely  lame  excuse,  as  the 
incursions  of  the  Felatahs  are  not  made  in 
boats.  Quite  a  new  version  of  the  death  of 
Park,  however,  is  derived  from  a  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Duncan,  who,  on  his  road  to 
the  Kong  mountains,  under  a  friendly  escort 
from  the  King  of  Dahomey,  broke  from  his 
friends,  to  dart  aside  into  a  chase  after  a  good 
Mussulman,  and  worthy  merchant,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  present  at  the  death  of 
Park.  This  person,  Terasso-wea,  a  man  of 
note  in  his  own  country,  was  present  as  a 
young  mallam  (priest)  at  the  tumult,  and 
beheld  the  death  of  Park,  which  he  describes 
in  so  circumstantial  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  relates  a  real  scene.  It  may 
have  been  the  calamity  of  other  white  men. 
“Park,”  saj'S  Terasso-wea,  “was  killed  at 
Yauri,  higher  up  than  Bussah,  which  he 
never  reached.  His  pilot,  a  native  of  Yauri, 
j  was  set  ashore  there,  with  his  wages  paid  ; 
j  but  he  complained  before  the  king  that  he 
j  had  been  defrauded.  Park  was  stopped  and 
I  questioned,  but  refused  to  answer.  The  King 
I  of  Yauri  was  a  tyrant ;  and  recently  the  popu¬ 
lace  was  in  Park’s  favour.  There  was  a  mob 
about  the  boat.  Park  and  his  party  endea¬ 
voured  to  escape.  The  boat  was  held.  A 
hand  that  held  it  was  cut  off.  There  followed 
an  affray  ;  and  so  Park  perished.” 

The  Niger  was  now  partly  traced.  In  1811, 
Captain  Tuckey  was  sent  up  the  Congo  Eiver, 
with  a  hope  it  might  prove  to  be  the  Niger, 
and  another  expedition  followed  on  the  trace 
of  Park,  to  descend  the  Niger,  and  perhaps 
meet  Capt.  Tuckey.  Both  expeditions  failed 
of  their  design,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

1  Other  attempts  at  exploration  followed, 
i  failures  all. 

I  Clapperton,  Oudney,  and  Denham,  in  1822, 

!  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli,  discovering 
the  Kingdom  of  Bornou  and  Lake  Chad. 
Clapperton,  through  Soudan,  came  to  Socatoo, 
a  capital  of  the  Felatah  country,  and  there 
heard  that  he  was  near  the  Niger. 

In  1825,  Clapperton,  with  Captain  Pearce 
I  and  two  other  gentlemen,  left  Badagry  for 
i  Socatoo.  All  died  upon  the  way,  excepting 
Clapperton  and  his  servant,  Eichard  Lander, 
j  These  arrived  at  Bussah,  where  they  confirmed 
,  the  account  of  the  death  of  Park,  crossed  the 


Niger,  and  reached  Socatoo.  There  Clapper¬ 
ton  died,  possibly  poisoned.  Lander  returned 
alone,  bringing  his  master’s  papers. 

Major  Laing,  at  the  same  time,  reached 
Timbuctoo,  across  the  Desert,  the  first 
European  who  had  done  so.  He  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Arabs  in  returning,  and  his 
papers  have  not  been  recovered.  M.  Caillie, 
a  Frenchman,  also  reached  Timbuctoo,  and 
we  possess  his  narrative. 

Eichard  Lander  next  offered  to  trace  the 
Eiver  Niger  down  from  Bussah.  Furnished 
with  means  by  Government,  he  started,  with 
his  brother  John,  from  Badagry,  reached 
Bussah,  and  embarked  there  with  four 
negroes  in  an  open  canoe,  protected  by  um¬ 
brellas  from  the  sun.  They  passed  the  spot 
at  which  the  Chadda  pours  into  the  Niger  a 
broad  stream  ;  at  Kiri  market  they  were 
made  prisoners  by  Ibu  traders,  and  taken 
before  King  Obi,  from  whom  they  were 
ransomed  by  King  Boy,  of  Brasstown,  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Niger.  This  fortunate  cap¬ 
tivity  procured  for  them  a  safe  conveyance 
down  the  last  part  of  the  river,  and  prevented 
them  from  floating  out  in  their  canoe,  helpless, 
into  the  broad  Atlantic,  through  the  selection 
of  an  unfrequented  outlet.  Tlius,  as  Park 
was  the  first  who  saw  the  Niger,  so  Lander 
was  the  first  who  traced  it  to  the  sea. 

Tidings  of  ivory  brought  home  by  the  two 
Landers  induced  merchants  of  Liverpool  to 
fit  out  a  trading  expedition.  One  brig,  to 
wait  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  two 
steamers  to  ascend  and  return  with  cargo  (the 
Quorra  and  Alburkah),  went  out,  in  1832, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs,  McGregor 
Laird  and  Eichard  Lander.  Arriving  late, 
they  ascended  the  river  in  the  season  when 
its  flood  was  falling,  and  when  they  reached 
the  confluence  of  the  Chadda,  one  vessel 
grounded,  and  remained  fast  till  the  next 
year’s  rising  of  the  water.  Of  forty-seven 
officers  and  men,  all  perished  but  eight.  Mr. 
Laird,  half  dead  and  wholly  disappointed, 
went  home  in  the  brig.  Lander  persevered  ; 
Lieutenant,  now  Captain  Allen,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Admiralty  with  this  expedition,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  surveys,  mapped  the 
Niger  up  to  Eabba,  and  explored  eighty  miles 
upon  the  Chadda  also.  Lander  fitted  out  the 
Alburkah  at  Fernando  Po,  to  make  a  fresh 
ascent,  and  sent  it  up  the  Niger,  under  Mr. 
Oldfield,  the  surviving  surgeon,  presently 
following  himself,  in  a  canoe,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  goods.  These  he  exposed  on 
a  sand  bank  in  the  Delta.  He  was  attacked 
by  tlie  natives,  fled  down  the  river,  and 
reached  Fernando  Po  with  a  wound  from  a 
musket-ball  in  the  upper  portion  of  his  thigh, 
of  which,  in  a  few  days,  he  died.  Mi\  Oldfield 
abandoned  the  river,  and  the  two  steamers 
rot  upon  the  beach  at  Fernando  Po. 

Mr.  Becroft,  an  African  trading  captain, 
afterwards  ascended  the  river  to  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  beyond  Eabba, 

In  1841.  Government  sent  out  the  Niger 
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Expedition,  which  stands  next  upon  the 
mournful  list — but  we  must  stop  now  to 
account  for  this  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  popular  opinion. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  iniquity  of  the  principle  had  aroused 
Christians  here  and  there,  of  every  sect,  from 
the  Quaker  to  the  Catholic,  to  preach  or  speak 
against  the  trade  in  men.  As  for  the  soil  of 
j&igland.  Chief  Justice  Holt  decided  that  a 
negro  coming  into  England  becomes  free. 

The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had  been 
agitated,  and  it  was  in  the  same  year,  1788, 
from  which  we  date  the  commencement  of 
African  discovery  by  the  formation  of  the 
African  Society,  that  the  first  bill  was  passed 
putting  a  check  upon  the  slave  traffic.  Sir 
William  Dolben’s  Bill,  passed  on  the  10th  of 
July,  in  that  year,  enforced  attention  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  slaves  on  shipboard. 

In  1792,  the  King  of  Denmark  took  the 
lead,  by  formally  prohibiting  all  Danes  from 
the  purchase,  sale,  or  transport  of  any  slaves 
whatever. 

Exportation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  in  1794. 

Importation  of  slaves  into  British  Colonies 
was  prohibited  in  1806,  after  a  long  ferment 
of  debate.  Li  1807,  an  Act  was  passed, 
declaring  the  British  trade  in  slaves,  with 
Africa,  to  be  unlawful  traffic,  and  imposing  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every 
slave  sold  or  removed  from  Africa  by  any 
British  subject. 

Importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year. 

Between  1816  and  1833.  decrees  tending 
to  abolish  slavery  were  passed  in  Mexico,  and 
in  republics  of  Central  and  South  America — 
Guatemala,  Columbia,  Peru,  Chili,  &c. 

In  1833  the  great  Act  passed,  emancipating 
all  the  negro  slaves  in  British  Colonies  and 
decreeing  payment  of  twenty  millions  in  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  slave-owners.  The  eman¬ 
cipated  slaves  remained  under  a  five  years’ 
apprenticeship,  and  became  entirely  their  own 
masters  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838.  In  1843 
many  millions  of  slaves  received  liberty  in 
British  India.  In  1845  Sweden  emancipated 
all  the  slaves  she  had.  France  still  more 
recently,  in  1848,  and  Denmark,  have  added 
three  hundred  thousand  to  the  sum  of  liberated 
slaves.  But  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  Act 
of  1833. 

England,  since  that  date,  has  considered 
herself  pledged  to  active  and  unwearied  labour 
for  the  abolition  of  all  trade  in  human  beings 
among  civilised  communities.  We  do  not 
sneer  at  her  philanthropy,  nor  call  her 
championship  Quixotic.  It  is  a  fit  work  for  a 
great  country  to  set  about — that  is  a  truth 
raised  above  discussion.  But  reason  may  be 
shown  for  doubting  whether  we  are  quite 
right  in  some  portion  of  our  tactics.  Since 
1833  England  has  sought  to  enter  into  treaties, 
and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  treaties  with 
the  whole  of  Europe,  wfith  a  great  part  of 


America,  and  also  with  native  chiefs  of  Africa, 
by  which  all  pledge  themselves  to  aid  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade.  She  has  done 
no  harm,  at  any  rate,  by  that  ;  at  least,  the 
moral  force  of  a  vast  vote  of  censure  is  brought 
to  bear  against  the  wickedness. 

So  now  we  come  back  to  the  Niger  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  year  1841,  a  treaty-making  enter¬ 
prise.  This  consisted  of  two  large  steamers, 
the  “  Wilberforce  ”  and  “Albert,”  and  a  small 
one,  the  “  Soudan,”  with  the  “Amelia ”  tender. 
The  steamers  were  cumbered  with  a  bulky 
and  useless  ventilating  apparatus,  (Dr,  D. 

B.  Eeid  fecit ^  and  with  a  variety  of  edifying 
agricultural  machines  and  implements  for  a  i 
proposed  Model  Farm  of  the  African  Givi-  | 
lisation  Society.  Mr.  Carr  went  out,  from  the 
society,  as  superintendent  of  this  farm.  After 
many  delays  the  expedition,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  entered  the  Nun  branch  of  the  Niger,  I 
The  river  was  ascended  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Chadda,  whence  the  “  Soudan  ”  and  the 
“  Wilberforce,”  under  Captain  W.  Allen,  with 
nearly  all  sick,  returned,  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  the  coast.  The  “  Albert,”  with 
Captain  Trotter  and  Commander  Bird  Allen, 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Egga,  before  turning 
back.  A  dismal  spectacle,  a  very  plague-ship, 
it  was  met  and  towed  by  Captain  Becroft  in  the 
“  Ethiope,”  and  as  it  reached  the  bar  of  the 
Nun  encountered  the  “  Soudan  ”  on  the  point 
of  entering  in  search  of  its  disabled  com¬ 
panion,  Tlie  “  Amelia  ”  had  been  left  opposite 
the  Model  Farm,  from  which  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Carr,  had  come  down  to  the  sea 
in  search  of  health.  Mr.  Carr  rashly  re¬ 
turned,  with  goods,  in  native  canoes,  and  was 
never  again  heard  of — doubtless  murdered  in 
the  Delta.  Lieutenant  Webb  re-ascended  the 
Niger,  to  remove  the  Model  Farm,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  found  it  in  a  state  of  miserable  disor¬ 
ganisation,  in  consequence  of  gross  misconduct 
of  the  settlers.  It  was  removed,  and  so  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ended.  Several  treaties  had  been  made 
with  native  chiefs,  and  fifty-three  lives  lost. 

Captain  Becroft  has  since  ascended  again  as 
far  as  Eabbah. 

In  addition  to  these  explorations  of  the 
Niger,  adventurous  trips  have  been  made 
across  the  country ;  among  others,  into  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  more 
than  once.  Profiting,  therefore,  by  the  active 
labours  of  our  countrymen,  we  can  sit  by  the 
fireside  and  travel  in  their  track.  Brave  and 
high-minded  men,  zealous  to  substitute  a 
civilising  commerce  for  a  shameful  traffic, 
sleep  in  a  hundred  graves  upon  the  field 
whereon  they  battled  for  humanity.  Youth, 
genius  and  zeal,  age  and  experience,  the 
practised  traveller,  the  gifted  young  physician 
on  the  threshold  of  a  life  all  promise, — Park, 
Clapperton,  Lander,  Bird  Allen,  and  others, 
alas  !  more  than  we  may  name, — lie  buried 
there  among  the  palms.  Surely  they  have 
not  died  in  vain. 

It  is  but  a  sail  of  six  weeks  to  the  Bight  oi 
Benin,  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
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which  is  the  hotbed  of  the  slave-market. 
The  Niger,  a  great  river,  navigable  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  with  branching  and  tribu¬ 
tary  navigable  streams,  forms  an  easy  high¬ 
way  into  Africa.  That  Europe  should  use 
this  highway  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  spirit 
of  healthy  commerce,  and  all  its  attendant 
blessings,  into  an  injured  sister  continent, 
became,  after  the  Niger  was  discovered,  the 
lirst  natural  and  obvious  idea.  Trial  was 
made  at  once  by  the  Liverpool  merchants, 
with  a  horrible  result.  AlludiiiG:  to  the  first 
muster  of  his  men  on  board  the  Quorra,  Mr. 
Laird  says,  “  the  crew  were  all  picked  men, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  ; 
and  little  did  I  think,  as  I  beheld  their 
athletic  and  powerful  frames,  that  in  a  few 
months  the  only  survivors  of  us  would  be 
myself  and  three  others^  The  expedition  of 
1841  alarmed  all  minds  with  the  same  fearful 
warning.  Who  will  go  out  to  travel  on  that 
stream  of  death  ? 

Fortunately  safe,  in  our  Phantom  Ship,  we 
now  step  over  instantly  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
call  at  Freetown  for  some  Kroomen.  There 
are  two  tribes  there,  Kroomen  and  Fishmen, 
not  very  fond  of  one  another.  The  Eiroomen 
cut  wood  and  serve  as  relief  to  the  white 
crews  on  European  vessels.  They  are  a  fine 
native  race,  well  formed  and  muscular,  with 
more  than  the  average  of  African  intelligence. 
They  have  great  faith  in  Europeans,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  “  White  man  go  to  de 
debil,  Krooboy  follow.”  When  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1841  panted  to  leave  the  Niger,  and 
the  Kroo  woodcutters  could  not  keep  pace, 
in  their  toil,  with  the  impatience  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  knee-deep  in  water  they  cheerfully 
worked  over-hours,  and  kindly  bore  the  na¬ 
tural  expressions  of  impatience.  Afterwards, 
at  Fernando  Po,  instead  of  dispersing  them¬ 
selves  idly  ashore,  their  first  thought  was  to 
go  and  kneel  down  by  the  beds  of  the  sick 
officers,  and  speak  with  a  gentleness  of  sym¬ 
pathy  that,  as  the  listeners  remarked,  was  in„ 
peculiar  contrast  with  their  large  athletic 
forms.  “  Krooboy  love  white  man  too  much  ” 
— and  white  man  honours  Krooboy.  Lander 
seems  to  be  the  only  traveller  who  did  not 
thoroughly  appreciate  this  worthy  race. 

The  Kroomen,  being  properly  acclimatised, 
are  taken  by  most  vessels  on  coast  service,  to 
save  the  whites,  and  are  requii-ed  for  Niger 
navigation  which,  to  them,  is  by  no  means 
deadly.  If  ever  the  Niger  be  made — as  it 
must  and  will  eventually — a  great  highway 
for  European  commerce,  we  must  be  indebted 
to  the  Kroomen  for  it.  So  we  take  Kroomen 
on  our  Phantom  Sliip  and  steer  directly  for 
Cape  Nun. 

Surely  the  clouds  are  off  to  a  committee 
meeting,  they  scud  all  eastward  and  take  up 
their  stations  in  a  semicircle.  Take  notice 
and  prepare.  There  is  a  foam  track  flying  to 
us  on  the  water.  Cannons,  whirlwinds, 
thunder  and  spoondrift,  that’s  a  tornado. 
Wait  a  bit  says  a  sailor,  “  it ’s  only  old  Nature 
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sneezing.”  It ’s  over  now  with  a  heavy  rain  | 
and  the  air  wonderfully  freshened.  ! 

Here  is  Cape  Nun ;  a  bar  of  sand  to  be  i 
crossed  only  at  high  water,  stretches  across  { 
the  Nun  branch  of  the  Niger.  Our  countiy- 
men  of  1841  called  it  “the  Gate  of  the  Ceme¬ 
tery.”  The  Niger  spreads  out  over  the  last 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  its  course  into 
many  branches,  which  discharge  the  waters  of 
that  river  by  twenty-two  mouths — the  Benin, 
Nun,  Bonny,  and  others — into  the  sea.  These 
branches  inter-communicate,  and  all  the 
country  over  which  they  flow  is  called  the 
Delta.  The  Nun  branch  is  the  only  one  ex¬ 
plored,  and  a  creek  so  narrow  that  a  vessel 
is  sometimes  unable  to  turn  round  in  it,  is,  in 
one  part,  the  only  passage  known  to  be  safe. 

It  is  called  Louis  Creek. 

The  dwellers  beside  the  river  are  in  this 
part  of  its  course  a  miserable  race  ;  sickly  in 
appearance,  vexed  with  skin  diseases,  and 
especially  with  craw-craw,  a  Brobdignagian  I 
kind  of  itch,  afflicting  all  the  body.  Near  j 
enough  to  the  coast  to  be  demoralised  by  | 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  natives  of 
the  Delta  seem  to  be  inhospitable  as  their 
swamps.  As  we  pass  through  the  mangroves 
there  rises  into  the  cool  morning  air  a  thick 
oppressive  vapour,  it  looks  like  the  smoke  of 
wood  fires  ;  it  is  oppressive  even  to  the  smell. 
That  is  the  Niger  poison.  Pass  on  and  exult 
in  health  ;  escaping  from  the  mangroves  and  j 
the  meanders  of  the  Delta,  float  over  the  ! 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  great  river  in  the 
tropics  ;  think  yourself  sound  ;  but  you  have 
swallowed  poison — most  probably,  too,  in  a 
fatal  dose.  It  gives  you  sixteen  days  for 
respite  ;  but  on  the  sixteenth  day  the  poison 
works.  You  think  that  you  have  got  into  a 
sickly  portion  of  the  river,  that  is  not  the 
case  ;  but  in  passing  through  the  Delta,  you  I 
accepted  a  heavy  bill  of  mortality,  and  it  has  ! 
now  come  due.  In  plain  words,  there  is  an 
interval  of  sixteen  days  between  the  reception 
of  the  poison,  and  its  fatal  outbreak.  In  the 
case  of  the  Liverpool  expedition,  after  the  ' 
sixteen  days  were  complete,  the  sweep  of  i 
fever  and  death  were  terrible.  Men  fell  one  i 

after  the  other  as  though  suddenly  brought  ! 

up  under  an  unseen  battery.  In  1841,  there  | 
was  the  same  reprieve — the  same  fortnight  j 
of  false  confidence  followed  by  a  check  little  ! 
less  severe.  In  the  main  river  itself  there  is  ' 
nothing  peculiarly  deadly. 

Before  leaving  the  Delta  we  will  pay  a 
visit  to  King  Boy  of  Brass-town.  Among  the 
potentates  of  the  river  King  Boy  has  most 
to  do  wdth  Europeans.  Living  near  the  sea, 
he  trades  with  the  interior  for  palm  oil,  but 
chiefly  for  slaves,  has  his  own  barracoons, 
and  retails  his  wares  at  about  three  hundred 
per  cent,  probably  on  what  he  paid  for  them. 

Of  him  the  Europeans  buy.  King  Boy  rules,  j 
or  ruled — he  may  now  be  dead — at  Brass- 
to^vn,  down  a  branch  or  creek  of  his  own, 
though  by-the-by  there  is  another  chief,  j 
King  Jacket,  on  the  other  side.  King  Boy  is  i 
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or  was  a  most  unmitigated  rascal.  We 
follow  him  in  company  with  Mr,  Oldfield,  to 
his  capital,  on  board  a  boat  heavily  laden. 
His  Majesty  with  a  cunning,  coarse  face, 
and  red  eyes,  is  attired  in  a  Scotchman’s 
dress,  a  present  from  England,  the  defici¬ 
ency  in  which  he  has  supplied  with  a  huge 
pair  of  Turkish  trowsers,  fastened  outside, 
the  skirt  of  his  kilt  being  tucked  into 
them.  He  shouts  to  his  subjects  as  he  enters 
Brass-town,  through  a  long  speaking  trumpet, 
his  own  praise.  His  mother,  an  old  wretched 
looking  negress,  sits  on  the  bank.  They  give 
her  six  glasses  of  rum,  which  make  her  to 
caper.  We  land.  Here’s  a  capital!  Mud, 
dirt,  rats,  and  huts — the  river  floods  it.  His 
Majesty  takes  us  to  the  abode  of  a  favorite 
wife,  who  has  prepared  dinner — goat’s-flesh 
boiled  with  the  hair  on.  Here  is  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  his  palace,  ankle-deep  in  mud, 
with  a  raised  part  moderately  sloppy,  on 
which  we  may  spread  a  mat — there  is  no 
other  furniture.  We  are  awakened  by  alarm¬ 
ing  uproar ;  there  must  be  men  breaking 
through  the  roof.  We  shout  aloud  for  help, 
and  all  is  quiet.  We  are  still :  our  hearts 
beat — there  they  are  at  work  again.  Eats 
jovial  in  the  roof.  The  thatch  is  full  of  them ; 
the  floor  is  riddled  with  rat-holes.  We  will 
not  stay  long  with  King  Boy  of  Brass-town. 

The  number  of  kings  in  Western  Africa  is 
very  large ;  the  power  of  each  accords  with 
his  physical  strength  and  his  possessions.  On 
each  side  of  the  Cameroons  is  a  king,  and  the 
two  kings  differ  in  one  being  painted  red,  the 
other  white.  One  of  these  is  a  fine  old  man 
who  has,  after  a  fashion  common  with  Coast 
Africans,  fitted  up  for  his  honour  and  glory, 
a  house  of  two  stories,  with  chairs,  tables,  and 
European  odds  and  ends  ;  that  is  the  manifesto 
of  his  wealth ;  without  it  he  was  a  boy — 
having  it,  he  is  a  man,  a  “  big  man  ”  enough 
to  be  a  king.  He  has  procured  of  some  ship’s 
carpenter  a  painted  signboard,  with  his  name 
King  Aqua,  painted  on  it  in  large  Eoman 
letters.  This  he  has  fixed  ovei*  his  house-door  ; 
unluckily,  however,  upside  down  ;  and  the  tout 
ensemble  can  contemplate  with  dignified  humi¬ 
lity  from  the  door  of  the  small  hut  down  by 
the  river-side,  in  which  he  lives.  His  palace 
is  a  fiction  of  the  best  bright  poker  class. 
There  is  also  among  these  monarchs  a  due 
consideration  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
what  we  in  Europe  call  the  balance  of  power. 
A  red  coat  given  to  “that  rascal  over  the 
way,”  excites  indignation  in  a  slighted  prince. 
Lieutenant  Allen  meeting  a  chief  who  thus 
believed  himself  insulted,  was  regarded 
wrathfully.  “  Plenty  bad  bob  for  you  ” — (bob 
in  the  Cameroons,  means  a  palaver  or  scold¬ 
ing) — “  plenty  too  much  bad  bob  this  was 
bold  menace. 

Leaving  the  coa^t  and  King  Boy,  our 
Phantom  Ship  has  passed  the  Delta,  and  after 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  passage  from 
Cape  Nun,  is  at  len^h  really  in  the  Niger. 
Very  soon  we  shall  reach  Eboe. 


What  glorious  magnificence  of  wood  and 
water !  The  splendid  African  oak,  the  cotton 
tree,  with  its  huge  stem,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  totally  unfit  for  the  Manchester  market, 
and  the  light  feathery  plumes  of  the  palm 
trees  nodding  over  them  against  the  deep 
blue  sky !  Here  and  there  a  gay  hippo¬ 
potamus  is  flirting  with  her  friend,  or  drop¬ 
ping  with  a  loud  splash  from  the  banks 
into  the  current.  Higher  up  you  may  see 
these  good-humoured  beasts  in  parties  of 
a  dozen.  Alligators,  too !  The  natives  cut 
up  alligators,  and  consider  them  good  meat. 
They  have  a  quaint  way  of  catching  them. 
One  negro  darts  a  spear  into  his  tail,  pinning 
him  to  the  ground,  and  holds  him  lu  that 
manner,  twisting  and  leaping  up  and  down 
the  pivot  he  has  made  to  keep  it  steady,  and 
to  hold  the  alligator  safe.  While  his  compa¬ 
nion  is  thus  wriggling  and  grimacing  in  a 
dance  over  the  victim’s  tail,  another  with  a 
long  knife  capers  about  his  head,  and  darts  in 
to  inflict  a  wound  as  often  as  he  can  do  so 
without  risk.  So  at  length  the  alligator  being 
slain,  is  dragged  up  high  and  dry,  cut  into 
portions,  and  sold — as  we  might  say — in 
pennyworths. 

The  huts  in  this  lower  part  of  the  river 
are  all  square,  higher  up  they  are  round,  and 
then  from  that  point  throughout  the  interior 
— so  far  as  "we  know — the  huts  of  the  natives 
are  in  all  cases  round.  Fishing-nets  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  stream  are  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  every  village. 

Now  we  are  at  Eboe,  the  first  native  town 
of  any  note  since  we  have  left  the  Delta. 
Here  lives  King  Obi.  King  Obi  is  a  tauto¬ 
logical  expression.  Obi  means  king  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  the  title  of  the  chief. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  next  large  town  as 
we  ascend  the  river  Iddah — is  governed  by 
an  Attah  (Father)  who  was  called  King  Attah 
by  the  early  travellers. 

King  Obi  does  a  great  deal  of  business  in 
palm  oil  and  slaves.  King  Boy  kisses  the  ground 
before  him,  as  a  shrewd  country  traveller  will 
bow  before  a  customer  with  whom  he  does  a 
thriving  business.  Obi  sells  to  Boy,  and  others 
like  him  ;  these  traffic  with  the  merchants  on 
the  coast.  King  Obi  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  a  treaty  for  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  on  the  faith  of  other  commerce  being 
substituted  for  it.  We  may  state  here  our 
conviction,  once  for  all,  that  as  far  up  as 
Eabbah,  or  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Felatahs,  the  native  chiefs  are  not  only  ready, 
but  anxious  for  commerce  with  the  Europeans. 
Supposing  the  grand  obstacle  of  the  Delta 
vanquished,  and  granting  that  the  first  traders 
must  iiievitably  lose  money  from  loss  of  time, 
through  unpreparedness,  and  inexperience,  on 
the  part  of  the  natives — if  we  may  boldly 
imagine  these  difficulties  overcome,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  disposition  or  habits 
of  the  people  to  impede  a  friendly  intercourse 
profitable  to  us  and  to  themselves.  Slavery 
is  not  in  their  eyes  iniquitous  ;  it  is  so  to  few 
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rude  nations,  it  was  not  so  even  to  the  culti¬ 
vated  Greeks,  and  even  in  Europe  the  growth 
of  mind  has  only  lately  brought  us  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding — and  still  it  is  but  a  faint  impres¬ 
sion — of  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  human 
being.  It  is  a  great  truth,  even  now,  but 
faintly  dawning  on  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth.  Our  gutters  show  that 
England  is  a  long  way  from  the  proper  com¬ 
prehension  of  it.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
quarrel  with  the  Africans  for  treading  in  the 
path  that  our  forefathers  trod.  The  spirit 
of  trade  is  among  them.  There  is  less  evidence 
of  trading  spirit  in  the  multitude  of  boats 
floating  with  cargoes  on  the  Rhine,  than  on 
the  Niger.  That  was  remarked  by  an  intel¬ 
lectual  man  who  had  sailed  up  both  rivers. 
There  are  more  slaves  than  oil-barrels,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  demand  for  slaves,  and  it 
has  been  throughout  the  policy  of  slave-traders 
to  extinguish  and  suppress  all  other  traffic. 

A  striking  example  of  this  fact  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  Shea  butter-tree.  Shea  butter 
is  obtained  from  a  plant,  not  unlike  the  laurel, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  many  parts  of  the 
interior.  It  occurs  in  so  great  abundance, 
that  large  quantities  can  be  obtained,  and 
were  obtained  by  the  natives,  when  the  slave- 
traders  on  the  coast  became  alarmed  lest  the 
chief  should  discover  that  this  butter  might 
be  made  an  article  of  commerce,  and  nothing 
must  distract  their  attention  from  the  slave¬ 
hunting  business.  They,  therefore,  laboured 
with  success,  and  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
King  of  Dahomey,  for  the  destruction  of  Shea 
butter-trees  in  his  dominions.  War  is  waged 
against  them — they  are  burned  down  as  ffist 
as  they  spring  up,  and  still  they  spring  up 
again  year  after  year — an  eternal,  active  pro¬ 
test  against  man,  who  wilfully  destroys  a  gift 
of  his  Creator,  lest  the  light  of  its  blessing- 
should  be  shed  upon  the  dark  path  he  has 
resolutely  chosen. 

W e  cannot  aflbrd  time  to  stop  at  Eboe.  In 
passing  we  may  note  one  or  two  superstitions. 
The  Eboe  woman  who  gives  birth  to  twins  is 
regarded  as  an  especial  object  of  Fetiche  wrath, 
and  becomes  for  the  rest  of  her  life  an  out¬ 
cast.  To  hold  up  two  fingers,  or  to  call  her 
Abo-wadakri  (mother  of  twins)  is  the  greatest 
affront  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Eboe  woman. 
Another  prejudice,  equally  curious,  is  that 
which  causes  them  to  sacrifice  all  children 
who  cut  their  first  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
This  they  believe  to  be  premonitory  of  a 
savage  disposition.  Our  Phantom  Ship  floats 
on  to  Iddah,  the  next  capital,  between  which 
place  and  the  sea,  Eboe  is  not  much  more 
than  half  way. 

We  examine  the  town  and  its  well  thronged 
markets,  see  abundant  evidence  of  a  spirit  of 
trade,  and  incipient  civilisation.  Country 
cloth  is  more  expensive  than  the  cloth  of 
Manchester,  on  account  of  the  rude  and  slow 
process  of  native  manufacture ;  but  cloth  is 
woven,  and  moreover,  very  beautifully  dyed. 
The  dyes,  however,  are  not  fined.  Hides  are 


tanned  into  leather  for  various  uses — there 
are  steel  implements,  bits  for  the  horses,  and 
well  tempered  weapons.  They  smelt  ore  in  a 
furnace,  dice-box  shaped,  and  aided  by  bellows 
of  peculiar  construction,  not  unlike  the  method 
of  an  air  pump,  only  that  of  course  they  are 
to  pump  air  in,  instead  of  out.  The  iron  after¬ 
wards  heated  on  charcoal  is  worked  into 
material  of  exceedingly  good  quality,  and  rude 
inscriptions  on  the  weapons  are  sometimes 
attempted.  The  money  of  the  country  is  pre¬ 
ferred  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  any  species 
of  barter,  the  money  of  course  being  here,  as 
in  all  Negroland,  cowries.  Two  thousand 
cowries  are  about  worth  a  shilling.  They 
are  kept  on  strings  in  rows  of  more  or  less 
than  a  hundred,  the  number  on  a  string  being 
proportioned  in  each  district  to  the  value  of 
the  cowry,  so  that  the  value  of  a  string  is  in 
all  parts  pretty  much  the  same.  The  cowry 
itself  increases  gradually  in  its  worth  as  we 
pass  inland.*  As  small  change  to  represent 
fractional  payments  of  amounts  less  than  a 
cowiy,  earth-nuts  are  used.  Leaving  the 
market  and  the  market-keeper — a  deformed 
man  in  most  places — who  preserves  order 
therein  with  a  huge  whip,  we  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Attah. 

That,  however,  is  an  affair  by  no  means 
simple.  The  potentate  of  Africa  has  forms 
and  ceremonies,  no  less  than  the  potentate  of 
Europe.  We  will  skip  the  preliminary  forms, 
and  get  into  his  waiting-rooom,  or  hut,  or 
court.  Here  we  learn  what  it  is  to  dance 
attendance  on  the  great.  The  officers,  in 
1841,  after  long  patience,  received  a  message 
from  his  highness,  that  “he  wished  God  to 
bless  them,  but  it  rained  to-day,  and,  as  rain 
never  falls  on  the  King,  he  could  not  receive 
them.”  Word  was  sent  back  that  Englishmen 
could  not  be  trifled  with.  Accordingly,  with 
noise  and  drumming,  and  the  twenty- washer¬ 
woman-power  of  chatter  which  characterises 
negro  populations,  presently  his  Majesty  re¬ 
vealed  himself  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  curtain. 
Too  magnificent  to  speak,  he  has  an  officer, 
his  “Mouth,”  to  say  aloud  what  the  Attah 
whispers  in  his  ear,  and  while  the  Attah 
whispers,  all  the  people  make  a  noise,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  but  the  “  mouth  ”  from  hearing  him. 
The  “  mouth  ”  told  our  countrymen  that  the 
Attah  had  come  after  the  message,  believing 
that  they  were  able  to  stop  the  rain,  but  he 
was  surprised  to  find  it  rained  as  much  as 
ever.  However,  he  drank  water  with  them, 
the  African  ceremonial  of  friendship,  and  ate 
goora  nut  with  them,  the  African  civility — 
their  substitute  for  our  old  formal  cake  and 
wine.  He  grumbled  at  the  presents,  through 
his  “  mouth,”  and  magnified  his  own  greatness, 
of  which  they  were  unworthy.  When  he 
coughed,  ate,  or  drank,  or  when  he  laughed, 
his  face  was  veiled  with  the  fans  carried  by 
attendants  :  nobody  must  see  the  Attah  }deld- 
ing  to  the  wants  and  impulses  of  ordinary 
men.  On  the  whole,  this  Attah  behaved  very 
well,  and  is  a  well-beloved  chief,  unlike  his 
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I  predecessor.  An  officer  returned  for  some 
forafotten  papers,  after  tlie  audience  was  over, 
and  found  his  Ma-jesty,  naked  of  all  splendour, 
surrounded  by  his  ministers  of  state,  capering 
and  chattering  over  his  presents  with  child¬ 
like  simplicity.  The  former  Attah  was  a 
hateful  tyrant,  and  the  despotism  of  their 
chiefs,  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  poison 
from  the  headmen,  is  sometimes,  whetiier 
in  Africa  or  Eussia,  power  terribly  misused. 
A  child  picked  up  a  snip  of  velvet,  about  two 
I  inches  long,  from  a  boat,  when  the  Liverpool 
I  expedition  was  off  Iddah.  The  little  fellow 
!  made  a  bag  of  it,  and  put  some  seeds  in  for  a 
j  charm,  which  he  hung  in  the  usual  way  about 
j  his  loins.  Presently,  he  was  brought  before 
!  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Attah,  reviled 
:  for  wearing  “  king’s  cloth,”  and  at  a  sign,  his 
head  was  rolling  on  the  floor, 

Africans,  according  to  their  rank,  abound 
in  wives  and  domestic  slaves,  A  king  over 
much  territory  will  have  five  hundred  wives. 
The  women  are  only  considered  lovely  in 
proportion  to  their  fat ;  some  of  them  might 
be  first  cousins  to  their  neighbour  hippo¬ 
potamus.  The  slaves  are  not  worse  treated 
than  the  wives.  Domestic  slavery  in  Africa 
itself  is  not  a  very  bitter  servitude.  The 
African  who  has  not  been  a  slave  is  almost 
always  a  good-humoured  master. 

We  quit  Iddah,  and  continue  our  course  up 
the  stream.  The  country  now  assumes  a 
new  aspect,  being  mountainous.  The  Kong 
mountains  touch  the  Niger  here,  and  now  we 
come  to  the  next  notable  point  upon  the  stream, 
•the  confluence  of  the  broad  water  of  the  Chadda. 
The  Chadda  has  been  explored  only  for  about 
a  hundred  miles  ;  it  is  supposed  to  flow 
through  Lake  Chad,  in  the  interior,  the  lake 
being,  perhaps,  an  expanse  of  the  river. 
Nearly  opposite  the  confluence  is  the  spot 
where  the  model  farm  was  landed,  and  the 
gay  tent  which  had  figured  in  the  Eglintoun 
tournament  was  put  up  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  colony. 

I  We  will  take  the  opportunity  of  running 
i  up  the  Shary  to  Eundah,  where  Mr.  Laird 
j  lay  for  a  fortnight,  almost  dead.  The  King  of 
Eundah  was  in  his  day  a  provoking  rascal. 
After  an  audience  with  his  Majesty,  a  portly 
personage,  Mr.  Laird  was  invaded  in  his  hut 
by  an  old  woman,  the  king’s  mother,  and  a 
cunning,  wiry-looking  little  man.  These 
worried  for  presents.  The  woman  was  soon 
satisfied,  not  so  the  man,  who  was  at  length 
kicked  out  in  a  summary  manner.  This  little 
man  turned  out  to  be  his  Majesty  himself, 
who  wore  “  bombast  on  state  occasions. 
Horse-races  afterwards  took  place  at  Eundah. 
African  horses  are  all  small ;  and  as  the 
riders  on  this  occasion  were  stuffed  into  the 
i  appearance  of  so  many  Ealstaffs,  the  effect 
i  was  of  course  very  ridiculous.  The  Africans 
I  admire  rotundity,  perhaps,  because  their 
i  climate  favours  it.  Travellers  note  their  own 


tendency  to  become  fat  in  the  Niger  ;  Lander 
became,  in  the  phrase  of  his  last  companions, 
“  as  broad  as  he  was  long.”  The  quantity  of 
palm-oil  mixed  with  food  may  assist  in 
bringing  about  this  result. 

Talking  of  fat  reminds  us  again  of  the 
negro  women.  They  are  as  busy  as  the  men, 
and  slirewder  traders.  But  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  note  of  testimony  in  their 
favour.  When  IMr.  Laird  was  at  Eundah, 
ill-used  by  the  king,  reduced  by  disease  to  an 
irritable  skeleton,  covered  with  craw-craw,  it 
could  have  been  nothing  but  the  pure  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  woman’s  heart  that  made  the 
females  risk  beatings  to  bring  him  food  and 
consolation.  The  stout  black  ladies  with 
their  anklets,  their  armlets,  their  henna- 
stained  nails,  and  their  wash  to  counteract 
the  odour  of  black  skin,  are  true  women. 
Near  the  coast  it  is  usual  to  drown  one  wife 
as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  husband’s  death  ;  but 
up  the  river  this  custom  probably  is  not 
observed.  There  is  a  substitute,  in  the  custom 
of  giving  “  sassy  water  ”  (poison),  with  many 
ceremonies,  to  any  wife  suspected  of  having 
been  a  scold  and  a  torment  to  the  deceased. 
If  she  be  innocent — that  is  to  say  if  she  be 
rich  enough  to  bribe  tlie  priests — the  dose  of 
poison  is  not  fatal  to  her.  There  is  then  a 
ju-ju  or  religious  ceremony,  in  which,  with  a 
wild  dance,  and  sundry  odd  proceedings,  she 
comes  pure  out  of  the  trial. 

Our  Phantom  Ship  continues  its  course  up 
the  stream.  Here  is  a  village  burning  ;  trem¬ 
bling  natives  huddled  on  a  sand-bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  shrieks  from  the  village, 
and  the  galloping  of  horsemen.  Those  horse¬ 
men  are  Eelatahs,  a  fierce  race,  who  are  a 
scourge  to  the  mild  natives  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  make  a  business  of  slave- 
catching.  '  When  they  approach  a  village,  as 
they  come  on  horseback,  and  do  not  use 
canoes,  all  who  can  paddle  off  to  any  bank  or 
island,  or  across  the  stream,  are  safe  from 
capture.  Those  who  remain  are  victims,  and 
the  village  is  destroyed.  These  Eelatahs  were 
extending  their  ravages  lower  and  lower  down 
the  stream,  until  they  menaced  the  poor  Attah 
of  Iddah  himself,  at  the  date  of  our  last  ac¬ 
counts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  natives 
higher  up  were  organising  a  conspiracy  to 
make  reprisal.  Mr.  Becroft,  on  a  recent  visit 
up  the  Niger,  found  Eabbah,  the  Eelatah 
capital,  laid  waste  ;  so  we  may  suppose  the 
plot  to  have,  so  far,  succeeded.  But  Eabbah 
is  subject  to  Soccatoo,  and  from  Soccatoo 
vengeance  probably  would  come,  and  the 
Eelatahs  be  more  fierce  than  ever. 

We  will  go  up  to  Eabbah,  the  Eelatah  city, 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  Niger  has  been 
mapped.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  town  we 
have  yet  seen  upon  the  river,  covering  much 
space,  with  extensive  suburbs.  Men  may  be 
seen  galloping  along  the  quay  on  fine  Arabian 
horses.  A  dead  horse,  or  a  dead  man  may 
be  found  rotting  on  the  highway,  where  we 
land.  The  Eelatahs,  who  are  all  Mussulmen, 
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have  a  striking  appearance  in  their  myste¬ 
rious  turbans,  from  which  folds  pass  over  the 
face,  so  that  the  keen  eyes  only  are  visible,  as 
with  the  Tuaricks.  They  are  first-rate  riders  ; 
and,  galloping  about  on  their  Arabians, 
saluting  each  other  with  animated  gestures, 
carrying  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  they 
show  themselves  to  be  much  more  than  a 
match  for  the  simple-minded,  impulsive 
negroes.  There  are  here,  also,  busy  markets, 
and  more  stinks  than  Coleridge  ever  counted 
in  Cologne  ;  all  the  offal  of  the  beast-market 
lies  in  the  town  rotting  under  a  tropical  sun. 
The  turkey  buzzards  there  enjoy  a  paradise, 
and  get  between  your  legs. 

It  is  well  kpown,  they  say  at  Kabbah,  that 
the  whites  eat  black  men.  This  fiction  was 
invented  by  the  slavers,  and  has  travelled  up 
the  stream.  The  poor  negroes  have  unbounded 
belief  in  the  white  man’s  power.  It  is  easy 
for  him,  therefore,  to  excite  in  Africans  a 
display  of  cowardice.  The  negroes  are  found 
often  to  tell  lies,  and  are  caught  stealing — the 
same  is  true,  we  fear,  of  white  communities. 
While  delayed  opposite  one  village,  Mi\  Old¬ 
field,  lying  in  his  cabin,  saw  a  woolly  head 
pop  through  the  cabin-window,  and  a  long 
arm  reached  towards  a  dressing-case.  He 
caught  the  culprit  by  the  ears,  and  called 
down  others  to  assist  in  holdinac  him,  while 
two  men  stepped  mto  the  canoe  outside,  and 
found  him  placed  conveniently  for  a  whipping. 
The  next  day  the  king  of  the  village  thanked 
the  Europeans  for  the  correction  bestowed 
upon  his  son,  (for  the  crown  prince  was  the 
delinquent),  a  sad  scapegrace.  When  the 
“  Albarkah  ”  ran  aground  she  was  unloaded 
and  her  wares  exposed  upon  the  bank,  but 
slightly  guarded,  yet  nothmg  was  lost.  There 
are  rascals  in  all  nations.  The  impulsive 
nature  of  the  Africans  makes  many  of  them 
ask  for  everything  they  feel  a  wish  to  have  ; 
but,  if  it  be  not  given  them,  they  do  not  sulk. 
They  think,  no  doubt,  with  the  Sandwich 
Islander,  who  was  asked  whether  refusals  did 
not  disappoint  him,  “  Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “  I 
thought  if  I  asked  for  a  thing,  you  possibly 
might  give  it  me,  but  it  was  quite  certain  you 
wouldn’t  if  I  didn’t  speak.”  We  must  quit 
the  Niger  now,  remarking  only  that  it  is  not 
yet  proved  whether  the  Niger  can  be  entered 
safely  or  no  when  its  stream  is  at  the  flood — 
safely,  we  mean,  by  fairly  acclimatised  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  Kroomen  run  but  small  risk  in 
the  Delta. 

Time  does  not  remain  to  us  for  the  visit 
we  intended  paying  to  Dahomey.  We  may 
just  allude  to  the  lagoons  within  the  coast  by 
which  slave  cargoes  are  conveyed  in  canoes 
from  point  to  point.  Striking  inland  we  may 
enter  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  native  chiefs,  and 
reach  his  capital,  Abomey.  He  is  a  man  of 
more  than  average  ability,  with  a  sincere 
respect  for  the  English.  He  is  a  great  slave- 
hunter,  carrying  on  his  operations  by  means 
of  a  large  army  of  women.  These  women 
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make  their  attack  with  a  swift  run,  and  are 
trained  to  climb  barefooted  and  unhurt,  over 
the  thick  fences  of  enormous  thorns  which  are 
the  usual  fortification  of  a  town  in  Africa. 
Those  who  resist  are  killed  aiid  scalped  ;  but 
those  who  yield  without  resistance,  are  tied 
with  a  cord,  which  each  Amazon  carries  for 
the  purpose,  and  marked  with  chalk  upon  the 
back,  that  the  captor  may  afterwards  identify 
her  property.  After  the  siege,  each  woman 
is  praised  and  rewarded  according  to  her 
deeds.  The  king’s  wives  form  the  principal 
and  bravest  band. 

To  justify  each  slave-hunt,  quarrels  are 
invented,  but  revolting  as  this  most  unques¬ 
tionably  is,  we  miist  allow  fair  credit  to  the 
present  king.  He  follows  the  customs  of  his 
forefathers  with  so  much  enlightenment  that 
he  has  abolished  many  barbarous  laws,  and 
introduced  many  just  and  equitable  practices. 
He  means  well,  he  respects  the  English,  and 
is  to  all  appearance  willing  to  abolish  slave¬ 
hunting  and  slave-trading  in  his  dominions. 
But,  as  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  say  of 
our  window-tax,  without  it  what  is  to  become 
of  the  finance  1  The  King  of  Dahomey  will 
throw  up  his  part  in  the  slaver’s  game,  if  we 
will  show  him  how  to  thrive  by  other 
commerce. 

Merchant  ships  are  the  true  African 
blockade.  Experience  is  proving  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  what  has  been  proved  every  year 
since  the  Creation,  that  physical  force  is  but  a 
weak  antagonist  to  moral  wrong.  We  doubt 
whether  moral  force  is  brought  to  bear  on  a 
large  scale,  by  the  direct  action  of  missionaries 
on  the  uncivihsed  mind.  One  Simon  Jonas, 
left  with  Obi  to  improve  his  soul,  was  made 
court  tailor.  Obi  beginning  with  the  body 
first.  History  proves  that  commerce  is  the 
great  means  ordained  by  Providence  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  human 
race.  For  this  the  Africans  are  ripe.  They 
do  not  see  the  moral  wrong  of  slavery — no 
uncivilised  nation  ever  yet  did.  But  they 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  white  men,  who 
say  that  it  is  wrong,  and  show  them  what  is 
better ;  they  are  eager  for  instruction  from 
the  white  man’s  wisdom.  Unfortunately  we 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  do  little  but  exhort 
the  natives  on  this  text.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  action  certainly  are  great.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  they  can  and  will  be 
overcome. 


THE  LAW. 

As  a  happy  illustration  of  the  certainty, 
cheapness,  and  expedition  of  the  English  law, 
in  upholding  those  who  are  in  the  right,  we 
have  received  the  following  strange  narra¬ 
tive  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who  is 
himself  a  lawyer : — 

The  most  litigious  fellow  I  ever  knew,  was 
a  Welshman,  named  Bones.  He  had  got 
possession,  by  some  means,  of  a  bit  of  waste 
ground  behind  a  public-house  in  Hogwash 
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Street.  Adjoining  this  land  was  a  yard, 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Jeremiah, 
which  the  Parish  Trustees  were  fencing  in 
with  a  wall.  Bones  alleged  that  one  corner 
of  their  wall  was  advanced  about  ten  inches 
on  his  ground,  and  as  they  declined  to  remove 
it  back,  he  kicked  down  the  brickwork 
before  the  mortar  was  dry.  The  Trustees 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  they  were 
not  only  within  their  own  boundary,  but  that 
they  had  left  Bones  some  feet  of  the  parish 
land  to  boot,  built  up  the  wall  again.  Bones 
kicked  it  down  again. 

“  The  Trustees  put  it  up  a  third  time,  under 
the  protection  of  a  policeman.  The  inexorable 
Bones,  in  spite  of  the  awful  presence  of  this 
functionary,  not  only  kicked  down  the  wall 
again,  but  kicked  the  bricklayers  into  the 
bargain.  This  was  too  much,  and  Bones  was 
marched  off  to  Guildhall  for  assaulting  the 
bricklayers.  The  magistrate  rather  pooh- 
poohed  the  complaint,  but  bound  over  Bones 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  causa  belli,  the  wall, 
was  re-edified  a  fourth  time  ;  but  when  the 
Trustees  revisited  the  place  next  morning,  it 
was  again  in  ruins !  While  they  were  in 
consultation  upon  this  last  insult,  they  were 
politely  waited  on  by  an  attorney’s  clerk,  who 
served  them  all  with  ‘  writs  ’  in  an  action  of 
trespass,  at  the  suit  of  Bones,  for  encroaching 
on  his  land. 

“  Thus  war  was  declared  about  a  piece  of 
dirty  land  literally  not  so  big  as  a  door-step, 
and  the  whole  fee-simple  of  which  would  not 
sell  for  a  shilling.  The  Trustees,  however, 
thought  they  ought  not  to  give  up  the  rights 
of  the  parish  to  the  obstinacy  of  a  perverse 
fellow,  like  Bones,  and  resolved  to  indict 
Bones  for  assaulting  the  workmen.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  action  and  the  indictment  went  on 
together. 

“  The  action  was  tried  first,  and  as  the 
evidence  clearly  showed  the  Trustees  had 
kept  within  their  own  boundary,  they  got  the 
verdict.  Bones  moved  for  a  new  trial ;  that 
failed.  The  Trustees  now  thought  they 
would  let  the  matter  rest,  as  it  had  cost 
the  parish  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  they  supposed  Bones  had  had  enough 
of  it.  But  they  had  mistaken  their  man. 
He  brought  a  writ  of  error  in  the  action, 
which  carried  the  cause  into  the  Exchequer 
Court,  and  tied  it  up  nearly  two  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  forced  them  nolens 
'volens  to  try  the  indictment.  Wlien  the  trial 
came  on,  the  Judge  said,  that  as  the  whole 
question  had  been  decided  in  the  action, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  therefore  the  Defendant  had 
better  be  acquitted,  and  so  make  an  end  of  it. 

“Accordingly,  Bones  was  acquitted  ;  and 
the  very  next  thing  Bones  did,  was  to  sue  the 
Trustees  in  a  new  action,  for  maliciously  in¬ 
stituting  the  indictment  against  him  without 
reasonable  cause  !  The  new  action  went  on 
to  trial ;  and  it  being  proved  that  one  of  the 
Trustees  had  been  overheard  to  sa}’’  that  they 


would  punish  him,  this  "was  taken  as  evidence 
of  malice,  and  Bones  got  a  verdict  for  forty  I 
shillings  damages  besides  all  the  costs.  Elated  i 
with  this  victory,  Bones  pushed  on  his  old  i 
action  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to  a  hearing, 
but  the  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  against  ! 
him,  without  hearing  the  Trustees’  counsel. 

“  The  Trustees  were  now  sick  of  the  very 
name  of  Bones,  which  had  become  a  sort  of 
bugbear,  so  that  if  a  Trustee  met  a  friend  in  j 

the  street,  he  would  be  greeted  with  an  j 

inquiry  after  the  health  of  his  friend  Mr.  [ 
Bones.  They  would  have  gladly  let  the 
whole  matter  drop  into  oblivion,  but  Jupiter 
and  Bones  had  determined  otherwise  ;  for  the 
indomitable  Briton  brought  a  Writ  of  Error 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  judgment 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  unliappy 
Trustees  had  caught  a  Tai-tar,  and  follow  him 
into  the  Lords  they  must.  Accordingly, 
after  another  year  or  two’s  delay,  the  case 
came  on  in  the  Lords.  Their  Lordships  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  most  trumpery  Writ  of  Error 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  again  affirmed  the 
judgment,  with  costs,  against  Bones.  The 
Trustees  now  taxed  their  costs,  and  found 
that  they  had  spent  not  less  than  five  hundred  | 
pounds  in  defending  their  claim  to  a  bit^of  Ij 
ground  that  was  not  of  the  value  of  an  old  j  j 
shoe.  But,  then,  Bones  was  condemned  to  M 
pay  the  costs.  True  ;  so  they  issued  execu-  :  j 
tion  against  Bones  ;  caught  him,  after  some  || 
trouble,  and  locked  him  up  in  gaol.  The  jj 
next  week.  Bones  petitioned  the  Insolvent  li 
Court,  got  of  prison  ;  and,  on  examination  of  i  i 
schedule,  his  effects  appeared  to  be  £0  O5.  Od. ! 
Bones  had,  in  fact,  been  fighting  the  Trustees  i 
on  credit  for  the  last  three  years  ;  for  his  own  I 
attorney  was  put  down  as  a  creditor  to  a  ' 
large  amount,  which  was  the  only  satisfaction  ; 
the  Trustees  obtained  from  perusing  his  ' ! 
schedule.  ‘  i 

They  were  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  - 
the  Parish  funds  to  pay  their  own  law  ex-  \ 
ponses,  and  were  consoling  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  these  did  not  come  out  of 
their  own  'pockets, — when  they  received  the 
usual  notification  that  a  bill  in  Chancery  had  | 
been  filed  against  them,  at  Mr.  Bones’s  suit,  ij 
to  overhaul  their  accounts  with  the  parish,  and 
ptrerent  the  'misapplication  of  the  Parish  money  \  j 
to  the  payment  of  their  law  costs  ’  This  was  '  I 
the  climax.  And  being  myself  a  disciple  of 
Coke,  I  have  heard  nothing  further  of  it ;  i 
being  unwilling,  as  well  perhaps  as  un-  * 
qualified,  to  follow  the  case  into  the  labyrinthic  ■ 
vaults  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  cata-  || 
strophe,  if  this  were  a  tale,  could  hardly  be  I 
mended — so  the  true  story  may  end  here.”  j' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

If  you  look  at  a  Map  of  the  World,  you 
will  see,  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  two  Islands  lying  in  the 
sea.  They  are  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  England  and  Scotland,  form  the 
greater  part  of  these  Islands.  Ireland  is  the 
next  in  size.  The  little  neighbouring  islands, 
which  are  so  small  upon  the  Map  as  to  be 
mere  dots,  are  chiefly  little  bits  of  Scotland — 
broken  off,  I  dare  say,  in  the  course  of  a  great 
length  of  time,  by  the  power  of  the  restless 
water. 

In  the  old  days,  a  long,  long  while  ago, 
before  Our  Saviour  was  born  on  earth  and 
when  he  lay  asleep  in  a  manger,  these  Islands 
were  in  the  same  place,  and  the  stormy  sea 
roared  round  them,  just  as  it  roars  now.  But, 
the  sea  was  not  alive,  then,  with  great  ships 
and  brave  sailors,  sailing  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very  lonely.  The 
Islands  lay  solitary,  in  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  Avater.  The  foaming  waves  dashed 
against  their  cliffs,  and  the  bleak  winds  blew 
over  their  forests  ;  but,  the  winds  and  waves 
brought  no  adventurers  to  land  upon  the 
Islands ;  and  the  savage  Islanders  knew  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  nothing  of  them. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  an  ancient  people,  famous  for  carrying 
on  trade,  came  in  ships  to  these  Islands,  and 
found  that  they  produced  tin  and  lead ; 
both  very  useful  things,  as  you  know,  and 
both  produced  to  this  very  hour  upon  the 
sea- coast.  The  most  celebrated  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall  are,  still,  close  to  the  sea.  One  of 
them,  which  I  have  seen,  is  so  close  to  it  that 
it  is  hollowed  out  underneath  the  ocean  ;  and 
the  miners  say  that,  in  stormy  weather,  when 
they  are  at  work  down  in  that  deep  place, 
they  can  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves,  thunder¬ 
ing  above  their  heads.  So,  the  Phoenicians, 
coasting  about  the  Islands,  would  come,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  wffiere  the  tin  and  lead 
were. 

The  Phoenicians  traded  with  the  Islanders 
for  these  metals,  and  gave  the  Islanders  some 
other  useful  things  in  exchange.  The  Islanders 
were,  at  first,  poor  savages,  going  almost 


naked,  or  only  dressed  in  the  rough  skins  of 
beasts,  and  staining  their  bodies,  as  other  I 
savages  do,  with  coloured  earths  and  the  juices 
of  plants.  But,  the  Phoenicians,  sailing  over 
to  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  saying  to  the  people  there,  “We  have 
been  to  those  white  chffs  across  the  water, 
which  you  can  see  in  fine  weather  ;  and  from 
that  country  we  bring  this  tin  and  lead,” 
tempted  some  of  the  French  and  Belgians  to 
come  over  also.  These  people  settled  them¬ 
selves  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  which 
is  now  called  Kent ;  and,  although  they  were 
a  rough  people  too,  they  taught  the  savage 
Britons  some  useful  arts,  and  improved  that 
part  of  the  Islands.  It  is  probable  that  other 
people  came  over  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and 
settled  there. 

Thus,  by  little  and  little,  strangers  became 
mixed  with  the  Islanders,  and  the  savage 
Britons  grew  into  a  wild  bold  people — almost 
savage,  still,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  away  from  the  sea,  where  the  foreign 
settlers  seldom  went ;  but  hardy,  brave,  and 
strong. 

The  whole  country  was  covered  with  forests, 
and  swamps.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
very  misty  and  cold.  There  were  no  roads,  no 
bridges,  no  streets,  no  houses  that  you  would 
think  deserving  of  the  name.  A  town  was 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  straw-covered  huts, 
hidden  in  a  thick  wood,  with  a  ditch  all  round, 
and  a  low  wall,  made  of  mud,  or  the  trunks  of 
trees  placed  one  upon  another.  The  people 
planted  little  or  no  corn,  but  lived  upon  the 
flesh  of  their  flocks  and  cattle.  They  made 
no  coins,  but  used  metal  rings  for  money. 
They  were  clever  in  basket-work,  as  savage 
people  often  are  ;  and  they  could  make  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth,  and  some  very  bad  earthenware. 
But,  in  building  fortresses  they  were  much 
more  clever. 

They  made  boats  of  basket-work,  covered 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
ventured  far  from  the  shore.  They  made 
swords,  of  copper  mixed  with  tin  ;  but,  these 
swords  were  of  an  awkward  shape,  and  so 
soft  that  a  heavy  blow  would  bend  one.  They 
made  light  shields,  short  pointed  daggers,  and 
speai’s — which  they  jerked  back,  after  they 
had  thrown  them  at  an  enemy,  by  a  long 
strip  of  leather  fastened  to  the  stem.  The 
butt-end  was  a  rattle,  to  frighten  an  enemy  * 
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horse.  The  ancient  Britons,  being  divided 
into  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  tribes,  each 
commanded  by  its  own  little  King,  were  con¬ 
stantly  fighting  with  one  another,  as  savage 
people  usually  do  ;  and  they  always  fought 
with  these  weapons. 

They  were  very  fond  of  horses.  The  standard 
of  Kent  was  the  picture  of  a  white  horse.  They 
could  break  them  in  and  manage  them  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  Indeed,  the  horses  (of  which  they 
i  had  an  abundance,  though  they  were  rather 
small)  were  so  well  taught  in  those  days  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  improved 
since — though  the  men  are  so  much  wiser. 
They  understood,  and  obeyed,  every  word  of 
command ;  and  would  stand  still  by  them¬ 
selves,  in  all  the  din  and  noise  of  battle,  while 
their  masters  went  to  fight  on  foot.  The 
Britons  could  not  have  succeeded  in  their 
most  remarkable  art,  without  the  aid  of  these 
sensible  and  trusty  animals.  The  art  I  mean, 
is  the  construction  and  management  of  war- 
chariots  or  cars,  for  which  they  have  ever 
been  celebrated  in  history.  Each  of  the  best 
sort  of  these  chariots,  not  quite  breast  high 
in  front,  and  open  at  the  back,  contained  one 
man  to  drive,  and  two  or  three  others  to 
fight :  all  standing  up.  The  horses  who 
drew  them  were  so  well  trained,  that  they 
would  tear,  at  full  gallop,  over  the  most 
stony  ways,  and  even  through  the  woods, 
dashing  down  their  masters’  enemies  beneath 
their  hoofs,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces  with 
the  blades  of  swords,  or  scythes,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  wheels,  and  stretched  out 
beyond  the  car  on  each  side,  for  that  cruel 
purpose.  In  a  moment,  while  at  full  speed, 
the  horses  would  stop,  at  the  driver’s  com¬ 
mand.  The  men  within  would  leap  out,  deal 
blows  about  them  with  their  swords  like 
hail,  leap  on  the  horses,  on  the  pole,  spring 
back  into  the  chariots  anyhow  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  were  safe,  the  horses  tore  away  again. 

The  Britons  had  a  strange  and  terrible  reli¬ 
gion,  called  the  Eeligion  of  the  Druids.  It  seems 
to  have  been  brought  over,  in  very  early  times 
indeed,  from  the  opposite  country  of  France, 
anciently  called  Gaul,  and  to  have  mixed  up 
the  worship  of  the  Serpent,  and  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  with  the  worship  of  some  of  the 
Heathen  gods  and  Goddesses.  Most  of  its 
ceremonies  were  kept  secret  by  the  priests, 
the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  be  enchanters, 
and  who  carried  magicians’  wands,  and  wore, 
each  of  them,  about  his  neck,  what  he  told 
the  ignorant  people  was  a  Serpent’s  egg  in  a 
gold  case.  But,  it  is  certain  that  the  Druidical 
ceremonies  included  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims,  the  torture  of  some  suspected  crimi¬ 
nals,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  even  the 
burning  alive,  in  immense  wicker  cages,  of  a 
number  of  men  and  animals  together.  The 
Druid  Priests  had  some  kind  of  veneration 
for  the  Oak,  and  for  the  miseltoe — the  same 
plant  that  we  hang  up  in  houses  at  Christmas 
Time  now — when  its  white  berries  grew  upon 
the  Oak.  They  met  together  in  dark  woods 


which  they  called  -Sacred  Groves  ;  and  there 
they  instucted  in  their  mysterious  arts,  young 
men  who  came  to  them  as  pupils,  and  who 
sometimes  stayed  with  them  as  long  as  twenty 
years. 

These  Druids  built  great  Temples  and 
altars,  open  to  the  sky,  of  which  some  are  yet 
remaining,  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain  | 
in  Wiltshire,  is  the  most  extraordinary  of 
these.  Three  curious  stones  called  Kits  Coty 
House,  on  Bluebell  Hill  near  Maidstone  in 
Kent,  form  another.  We  know,  from  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  great  blocks  of  which  such 
buildings  are  made,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  raised  without  the  aid  of  some  ingenious 
machines,  which  are  common  now,  but  which 
the  ancient  Britons  certainly  did  not  use  in 
making  their  own  uncomfortable  houses.  I  j 
should  not  wonder  if  the  Druids,  and  their  j 
pupils  who  stayed  twenty  years,  knowdng  j 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  kept  the 
people  out  of  sight  while  they  made  these 
buildings,  and  then  pretended  that  they  made 
them  by  magic.  Perhaps,  they  had  a  hand  in 
the  fortresses  too  ;  at  all  events,  as  they  were 
very  powerful,  and  very  much  believed  in, 
and  as  they  made  and  executed  the  laws,  and 
paid  no  taxes,  I  don’t  wonder  that  they  liked 
their  trade.  And,  as  they  persuaded  the  ^ 
people  that  the  more  Druids  there  were, 
the  better  off  the  people  would  be,  I  don’t 
wonder  that  there  were  a  good  many  of  them. 
But,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  tliat  there  are  no 
Druids,  now,  who  go  on  in  that  way,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  carry  Enchanters’  Wands  and  Serpents’ 
Eggs — and  of  course  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  any  where. 

Such  was  the  improved  condition  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  fifty-five  years  before  the 
birth  of  Our  Saviour,  when  the  Eomans, 
under  their  great  General,  J ulius  Csesar,  were 
masters  of  all  the  rest  of  the  known  world. 

J  ulius  Csesar  had  then  just  conquered  Gaul ; 
and  hearing,  in  Gaul,  a  good  deal  about  the  ! 
opposite  Island  with  the  white  cliffs,  and  about  ' 
the  bravery  of  the  Britons  who  inhabited  it,  ! 
some  of  whom  had  been  fetched  over  to  help 
the  Gauls  in  the  war  against  him,  he  resolved, 
as  he  was  so  near,  to  come  and  conquer 
Britain  next. 

So,  Julius  Csesar  came  sailing  over  to  this 
island  of  ours,  with  eighty  vessels  and  twelve 
thousand  men.  And  he  came  from  the 
French  coast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne, 

“  because  thence  was  the  shortest  passage 
into  Britain  just  for  the  same  reason  as 
our  steamboats  now  take  the  same  track, 
every  day.  He  expected  to  conquer  Biitain 
easily  ;  but,  it  was  not  such  easy  work  as  he 
supposed — for  the  bold  Britons  fought  most 
bravely ;  and,  what  with  not  having  his 
horse-soldiers  with  him  (for  they  had  been 
driven  back  by  a  storm),  and  what  with  having 
some  of  his  vessels  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  high 
tide  after  they  were  drawn  ashore,  he  ran 
great  risks  of  being  totally  defeated.  How¬ 
ever,  for  once  that  the  bold  Britons  beat  him, 
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:  he  beat  them  twice ;  though  not  so  decisively, 

I  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  their 
i  proposals  of  peace,  and  go  away, 
j  Lilt,  in  the  sj3rin"  of  the  next  year,  he 
I  came  back ;  this  time  with  eight  hundred 
:  vessels  and  thirty  thousand  men.  The 

I  British  tribes  chose  as  their  general- in-chief, 

;|  a  Briton,  whom  the  Eomans  in  their  Latin 
I  language  called  Cassivellaunus,  but  whose 
i  British  name  is  supposed  to  have  been’CAS- 
^  WALLON.  A  brave  general  he  was,  and  well 
j  he  and  his  soldiers  fought  the  Eoman  army  ! 
j  So  well,  that  whenever  in  that  war  the 
Eoman  soldiers  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust, 
and  heard  the  rattle  of  the  rapid  British 
chariots,  they  trembled  in  their  hearts.  Be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  smaller  battles,  there  was 
a  battle  fought  near  Canterbury,  in  Kent; 
i  there  was  a  battle  fought  near  Chertsey  in 

‘  Surrey ;  there  was  a  battle  fought  near  a 

,  marshy  little  town  in  a  wood,  the  capital 

i  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  belonged  to 

;  Cassivellaunus,  and  which  was  probably 

near  what  is  now  Saint  Albans  in  Hertford- 
,l  shire.  However,  brave  Cassivellaunus  had 

I  the  worst  of  it,  on  the  whole,  though  he  and 

j  his  men  always  fought  like  lions.  As  the 

i  other  British  chiefs  were  jealous  of  him,  and 

1  were  constantly  quarrelling  with  him,  and 

with  one  another,  he  gave  up  and  proposed 
peace.  Julius  Csesar  was  very  glad  to  grant 
peace  easily,  and  to  go  away  again  with  all 
liis  remaining  ships  and  men.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  pearls  in  Britain,  and  he  may 
have  found  a  few,  for  anything  I  know  !  but, 
at  all  events,  he  found  delicious  oysters,  and 
I  am  sure  he  found  tough  Britons,  of  whom,  I 
dare  say  he  made  the  same  complaint  as  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte  the  great  French  General 
did,  eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
he  said  they  were  such  unreasonable  fellows 
that  they  never  knew  when  they  were  beaten. 
They  never  did  know,  I  believe,  and  never 
will. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  on,  and,  all 
that  time,  there  was  peace  in  Britain.  The 
Britons  improved  their  towns  and  mode  of 
life,  became  more  civilised,  travelled,  and 
learnt  a  great  deal  from  the  Gauls  and 
Eomans.  At  last,  the  Eoman  Emperor, 
Claudius,  sent  Aulus  Plautius,  a  skilful 
general,  with  a  mighty  force,  to  subdue  the 
Island,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  him¬ 
self.  They  did  little  ;  and  Ostorius  Scapula, 
another  general,  came.  Some  of  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Tribes  submitted.  Others,  resolved 
to  fight  to  the  death.  Of  these  brave  men, 
the  bravest  was  Caractacus,  or  Caradoc, 
who  gave  battle  to  the  Eomans,  with  his 
army,  among  the  mountains  of  North  Wales. 
“  This  day,”  said  he  to  his  soldiers,  “  decides 
the  fate  of  Britain !  Your  liberty,  or  your 
eternal  .slavery,  dates  from  this  hour.  Ee- 
member  your  brave  ancestors,  who  drove  the 
great  Caesar  himself  across  the  sea !  ”  On 
hearing  these  words,  his  men,  with  a  great 
shout,  rushed  upon  the  Eomans.  But,  the 


strong  Eoman  swords  and  armour  were  too 
much  for  the  weaker  British  weapons  in  close 
conflict.  The  Britons  lost  the  day.  The  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  brave  Caractacus  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  his  brothers  delivered  them-  i 
selves  up  ;  he  himself  was  betrayed  into  the  H 
hands  of  the  Eomans  by  his  false  and  base  j) 
stepmother  ;  and  they  carried  him,  and  all  j 
his  family,  in  triumph  to  Eome.  j 

But,  a  great  man  will  be  great  in  mis-  | 
fortune,  great  in  prison,  great  in  chains.  j 
His  noble  air,  and  dignified  endurance  of  j 
distress,  so  touched  the  Eoman  people,  who  | 
thronged  the  streets  to  see  him,  that  he  and 
his  family  were  restored  to  freedom.  No  one 
knows  whether  his  great  heart  broke,  and  he 
died  in  Eome,  or  whether  he  ever  returned  to 
his  own  dear  country.  Enghsh  oaks  have 
grown  up  from  acorns,  and  withered  away, 
when  they  were  hundreds  of  years  old  ;  and 
other  oaks  have  sprung  up  in  their  places, 
and  died  too,  very  aged  ;  since  the  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  brave  Caractacus  was  for¬ 
gotten. 

Still,  the  Britons  would  not  yield.  They 
rose  again  and  again,  and  died  by  thousands, 
sword  in  hand.  They  rose,  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Suetonius,  another  Eoman  general, 
came,  and  stormed  the  Island  of  Anglesey 
(then  called  Mona),  wLich  Avas  supposed  to 
be  sacred,  and  burnt  the  Druids  in  their  own 
wicker  cages,  by  their  own  fires.  But,  even 
while  he  was  in  Britain,  with  his  victorious 
troops,  the  Britons  rose.  Because  Boadicea, 
a  British  queen,  the  widow  of  the  King  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  people,  resisted  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  her  property  by  the  Eomans  who 
were  settled  in  England,  she  was  scourged,  by 
order  of  Catus  a  Eoman  officer ;  and  her  two 
daughters  were  shamefully  insulted  in  her 
presence,  and  her  husband’s  relations  were 
made  slaves.  To  avenge  this  injury,  the 
Britons  rose,  with  all  their  might  and 
rage.  They  drove  Catus  into  Gaul ;  they 
laid  the  Eoman  possessions  waste ;  they 
forced  the  Eomans  out  of  London,  then  a 
poor  little  town,  but  already  a  ti’ading  place  ; 
they  hanged,  burnt,  crucified,  and  slew  by 
the  sword,  seventy  thousand  Eomans  in  a  few 
days.  Suetonius  strengthened  his  army,  and 
advanced  to  give  them  battle.  They  strength¬ 
ened  their  army,  and  desperately  attacked  his, 
on  the  field  where  it  Avas  strongly  posted. 
Before  the  fii'st  charge  of  the  Britons  was 
made,  Boadicea,  in  a  war-chariot,  with  her 
fair  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  her 
injured  daughters  lying  at  her  feet,  drove 
among  the  troops,  and  cried  to  them  for 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  the  licentious 
Eomans.  The  Britons  fought  to  the  last  ;  but, 
they  were  vanquished  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  unhappy  queen  took  poison. 

Still,  the  spirit  of  the  Britons  w'as  not 
broken.  When  Suetonius  left  the  country, 
they  fell  upon  his  troops,  and  retook  the  j 
Island  of  Anglesey.  The  Emperor  Agrtcola 
came,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  j 
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retook  it  once  more,  and  devoted  seven  years 
to  subduing  the  country,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  is  now  called  Scotland  ;  but,  its 
people,  the  Caledonians,  resisted  him  at  every 
inch  of  ground.  They  fought  the  bloodiest 
battles  with  him  ;  they  killed  their  very  wives 
and  children,  to  prevent  his  making  prisoners 
of  them  ;  they  fell,  fighting,  in  such  great  num¬ 
bers  that  certain  hills  in  Scotland  are  yet 
supposed  to  be  vast  heaps  of  stones  piled  up 
above  their  graves.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
came,  thirty  years  afterwards,  and  still  they 
resisted  him.  The  Emperor  Severus  came, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  they 
worried  his  great  army  like  dogs,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  them  die,  by  thousands,  in  the  bogs  and 
swamps.  Caracalla,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Severus,  did  the  most  to  conquer  them,  for 
a  time  ;  but  not  by  force  of  arms.  He  knew 
how  little  that  would  do.  He  yielded  up  a 
quantity  of  land  to  the  Caledonians,  and  gave 
the  Britons  the  same  privileges  as  the  Romans 
possessed.  There  was  peace,  after  this,  for 
seventy  years. 

Then,  new  enemies  arose — The  Saxons,  a 
fierce,  seafaring  people  from  the  countries  to 
the  North  of  the  Rhine,  the  great  river  of 
Germany,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  best 
grapes  grow  to  make  the  German  wine.  They 
began  to  come,  in  pirate  ships,  to  the  sea  coasts 
of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  to  plunder  them. 
They  were  repulsed  by  Carausius,  a  native 
either  of  Belgium  or  of  Britain,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Romans  to  the  command,  and 
under  whom  the  Britons  first  began  to  fight 
upon  the  sea.  But,  after  his  time,  they  re¬ 
newed  their  ravages.  A  few  years  more,  and 
the  Scots  (which  was  then  the  name  for  the 
people  of  Ireland)  and  the  Piets,  a  northern 
people,  began  to  make  frequent  plundering 
incursions  into  the  South  of  Britain.  All 
these  attacks  were  repeated,  at  intervals, 
during  two  hundred  years,  and  through  a  long 
succession  of  Roman  Emperors  and  chiefs ; 
during  all  which  length  of  time,  the  Britons 
rose  against  the  Romans,  over  and  over  again. 
At  last,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Honorius,  when  the  Roman  power  aU  over 
the  world  was  fast  declining,  and  when  Rome 
wanted  all  her  soldiers  at  home,  the  Romans 
j  abandoned  all  hope  of  conquering  Britain,  and 
I  went  away.  And  still,  at  last,  as  at  first,  the 
Britons  rose  against  them,  in  their  old  brave 
manner  ;  for,  a  very  little  while  before,  they 
had  turned  away  the  Roman  magistrates,  and 
declared  themselves  an  independent  people. 

Eive  hundred  years  had  passed,  since  Julius 
Caesar’s  first  invasion  of  the  Island,  when  the 
Romans  departed  from  it  for  ever.  In  the 
course  of  that  timo,  although  they  had  been 
the  cause  of  terrible  fighting  and  bloodshed, 
they  had  done  much  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Britons.  They  had  made  great  military 
rofids  ;  they  had  built  forts  ;  they  had  taught 
them  how  to  dress  and  arm  themselves  much 
better  than  they  had  ever  known  how  to  do 
before  ;  they  had  refined  the  whole  British 


way  of  living.  Agricola  had  built  a  great 
wall  of  eai’tli,  more  than  seventy  miles  long, 
extending  from  Newcastle  to  beyond  Carlisle, 
for  the  purjiose  of  keeping  out  the  Piets  and 
Scots  ;  Hadrian  had  strengthened  it  ;  Se¬ 
verus,  finding  it  much  in  want  of  repair,  had 
built  it  afresh  of  stone.  Above  all,  it  was  in 
the  Roman  time,  and  by  means  of  Roman 
ships,  that  the  Christian  Religion  was  first 
brought  into  Britain,  and  its  people  first 
taught  the  great  lesson  that,  to  be  good  in  the 
sight  of  God,  they  must  love  their  neighbours 
as  themselves,  and  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  The  Druids  declared  it 
was  very  wicked  to  believe  any  such  thing, 
and  cursed  all  the  people  who  did  believe  it, 
very  heartily.  But,  when  the  people  found 
that  they  were  none  the  better  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Druids,  and  none  the  worse 
for  the  curses  of  the  Druids,  but,  that  the  sun 
shone  and  the  rain  fell  without  consulting  the 
Druids  at  all,  they  just  began  to  think  that 
the  Druids  were  mere  men,  and  that  it  sig¬ 
nified  very  little  whether  they  cursed  or 
blessed.  After  which,  the  pupils  of  the 
Druids  fell  off  greatly  in  numbers,  and  the 
Druids  took  to  other  trades. 

Thus,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  Roman 
time  in  England.  It  is  but  little  that  is 
known  of  those  five  hundred  years  ;  but,  some 
remains  of  them  are  still  found.  Often,  when 
laborers  are  digging  up  the  ground,  to  make 
foundations  for  houses,  or  churches,  they  light 
on  rusty  money  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Romans.  Fragments  of  plates  from  which 
they  ate,  of  goblets  from  which  they  drank, 
and  of  pavement  on  which  they  trod,  are  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  earth  that  is  broken  by 
the  plough,  or  the  dust  that  is  crumbled  by 
the  gardener’s  spade.  Wells  that  the  Romans 
sunk,  still  yield  water ;  roads  that  the  Romans 
made,  form  part  of  our  highways.  In  some 
old  battle-fields,  British  spear-heads  and 
Roman  armour  have  been  found,  mingled 
together  in  decay,  as  they  fell  in  the  thick 
pressure  of  the  fight.  Traces  of  Roman  camps 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  of  mounds  that  are 
the  burial-places  of  heaps  of  Britons,  are  to 
be  seen  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Across  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberland, 
the  wall  of  Severus,  over-run  with  moss  and 
weeds,  still  stretches,  a  strong  ruin  ;  and  the 
shepherds  and  their  dogs  lie  sleeping  on  it  in 
the  summer  weather.  On  Selisbury  Plain, 
Stonehenge  yet  stands,  a  monument  of  the 
earlier  time  vhen  the  Roman  name  was  un¬ 
known  in  Britain,  and  when  the  Druids,  with 
their  best  magic  wands,  could  not  have  written 
it,  in  the  sands  of  the  wild  sea-shore. 


ASPIRE ! 

Aspire  !  whatever  fate  befall, 

Be  it  praise  or  blame — 

Aspire  !  even  when  deprived  of  all — 

It  is  thy  nature’s  aim.  « 

The  seed  beneath  the  frozen  earth, 

When  winter  checks  the  fresh  groen  birth, 
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Still  yearningly  aspires, 

With  ripening  desires, 

And,  in  its  season,  it  will  shoot 
Up  into  the  perfect  fruit ; 

But  had  it  not  lain  low. 

It  ne’er  had  learn’d  to  grow. 

Aspire  !  for  in  thyself  alone 
That  power  belongs  of  light ; 
Within  thyself  that  seed  is  sown. 
Which  strives  to  reach  the  light ; 
All  pride  of  rank,  all  pomp  of  place. 
All  pinnacles  that  point  in  space. 
But  show  thee,  to  the  spheres, 
No  greater  than  thy  peers  ] 

But  if  thy  spirit  doth  aspire. 

Thou  risest  ever  higher — higher — 
Towards  that  consummate  end. 
When  Heavenward  we  tend. 
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“  One  glass  more,”  exclaimed  mine  host  of 
the  Garter.  “  A  liumper  at  parting !  No 
true  knight  ever  went  away  without  ‘the 
stirrup  cup.’  ” 

“  Good,”  cried  a  merry-faced  guest ;  “  hut 
the  Age  of  Chivalry  is  gone,  and  that  of 
water-drinkers  and  teetotallers  has  succeeded. 
Temperance  societies  have  been  imported 
fi’om  America,  and  grog  nearly  thrown  over¬ 
board  by  the  British  Navy.” 

“  Yery  properly  so,”  observed  a  Clergyman 
who  sat  at  the  table.  “  The  accidents  which 
occur  from  drunkenness  on  board  ship  may 
be  so  disastrous  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
punishment  necessary  to  suppress  this  vice  is 
so  revolting,  that  the  most  experienced  naval 
officers  have  recommended  the  allowance  of 
grog,  served  both  to  officers  and  men  in  our 
Navy,  to  be  reduced  one -half.  In  America, 
as  well  as  in  our  own  Mei'chant  Service, 
vessels  sail  out  of  harbour  on  the  Temperance 
principle  ;  not  a  particle  of  spirits  is  allowed 
on  board ;  and  the  men,  throughout  the 
voyage,  are  reported  to  continue  healthy  and 
able-bodied.  Tea  is  an  excellent  substitute  ] 
many  of  our  old  seamen  prefer  it  to  grog.” 

I  “  That  may  be,”  exclaimed  the  nierry- 
I  faced  guest.  “  Horses  have  been  brought  to 
I  eat  oysters ;  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 

I  Bishop  Heber  says,  they  get  fat  when  fed  on 
j  lish.  Sheep  have  been  trained  up,  during  a 
I  voyage,  to  eat  animal  food,  and  refused,  when 
!  ])ut  ashore,  to  crop  the  dewy  greensward. 

When  honest  Jack  renounces  his  grog,  and, 

!  after  reefing  topsails  in  a  gale  of  wind,  goes 
I  below  deck  to  swill  down  a  domestic  dish  of 
j  tea,  after  the  fashion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
j  at  Mrs.  Thrale’s,  I  greatly  fear  the  character 
j  of  our  British  seamen  will  degenerate.  In 
the>  glorious  days  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  obser¬ 
vation  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the 
man  who  loved  his  grog  always  made  the 
best  sailor.  Besides,  in  rough  and  stormy 
weather,  when  men  have  perhaps  been  splicing 
the  mainbrace,  and  exposed  to  midnight  cold 
and  damp,  the  stimulus  of  grog  is  surely 
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necessary  to  support,  if  not  restore,  the  vital 
energy  ?  ” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  rejoined  the  Clergyman. 

“  Severe  labour,  even  at  sea,  is  better  su.^ained 
without  alcoholic  liquors  ;  and  the  depressing 
effects  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  weather  I  j 
best  counteracted  by  a  hot  mess  of  cocoa  or  j 
coffee  served  with  biscuit  or  the  usual  allow-  | 

ance  of  meat.  In  fact,  I  have  lately  read,  i 

with  considerable  satisfaction,  a  prize  essay 
by  an  accomplished  physician,  in  which  he 
proves  that  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  we  can  dispense  i 
entirely  with  the  use  of  stimulants. 

“Not  exactly  so,”  observed  a  Physician, 
who  was  of  the  party.  “Life  itself  exists 
only  by  stimulation  ;  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
food  we  eat,  the  desires  and  emotions  which  j  i 
excite  the  mind  to  activity,  are  all  so  many  | 
forms  of  physical  and  mental  stimuli.  If  the  I 

atmosphere  were  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  the  ! 

blood  would  cease  to  acquire  those  stimulat¬ 
ing  properties  which  excite  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  sustain  the  cii'culation  ;  and  if  the 
daily  food  of  man  were  deprived  of  certain 
necessary  stimulating  adjuncts,  the  digestive 
organs  would  no  longer  recruit  the  strength, 
and  the  wear  and  tear 'of  the  body.  Nay,  j 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  common  ' 
article  in  domestic  cookery,  salt,  is  a  natural  j 
and  universal  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
organs  of  all  warm-blooded  animals.  This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  animals, 
in  their  wild  state,  will  traverse,  instinctively, 
immense  tracts  of  country  in  pursuit  of  it  ; 
for  example,  to  the  salt-pans  of  Africa  and 
America  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  one  of  the  ill  effects  produced  by  withhold¬ 
ing  this  stimulant  from  the  human  body  is 
the  generation  of  worms.  The  ancient  laws 
of  Holland  condemned  men,  as  a  severe 
punishment,  to  be  fed  on  bread  unmixed  with 
salt ;  and  the  effect  was  horrible ;  for  these 
wretched  criminals  are  reported  to  have  been 
devoured  by  worms,  engendered  in  their  own 
stomach.  Now,  I  look  upon  alcohol  to  be,  j 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  healthful  and  j 
proper  a  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs  as  | 
salt,  when  taken  in  moderation,  whether  in  | 
the  form  of  malt  liquor,  wine,  or  spirits  and 
water.  When  taken  to  excess,  it  may  act 
upon  the  nervous  system  as  a  poison  ;  but  the 
most  harmless  solids  or  fluids  may,  hy  bemg 
taken  to  excess,  be  rendered  poisonous. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that 
‘  Medicines  differ  from  poisons,  only  in  their  j 
doses.’  Alcoholic  stimulants,  artificially  and 
excessively  im  bibed,  are,  doubtless,  delete¬ 
rious.” 

“The  subject,”  observed  the  Host,  filling 
his  glass,  and  passing  the  bottle,  “  is  a  curious 
one.  The  port  before  us,  at  all  events,  is  not 
poison  ;  and  I  confess,  that  so  ignorant  am  I 
of  these  matters,  that  I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  this  alcohol  which  is  so 
much  spoken  of.” 

“  The  explanation  is  not  difficult,”  answered 
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the  Doctor.  “  Alcohol  is  simply  derived  by 
fermentation,  or  distillation,  from  substances 
or  fluids  containing  sugar ;  in  other  words, 
the  matter  of  sugar,  when  subjected  to  a 
certain  temperature,  undergoes  a  change,  and 
the  elements  of  wiiich  the  sugar  was  pre¬ 
viously  composed  enter  into  a  new  combina¬ 
tion,  which  constitutes  the  fluid  named 
Alcohol,  or  Spirits  of  Wine.  Raymond  Lully, 
the  achemist  (thirteenth  century),  is  said  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Alcohol ;  but  the 
art  of  obtaining  it  was,  in  that  age  of  dark- 
j  ness  and  superstition,  kept  a  profound  mys* 

I  tery.  When  it  became  more  known,  phy- 
i  sidans  prescribed  it  only  as  a  medicine,  and 
I  imagined  that  it  had  the  important  property 
I  of  prolonging  life,  upon  which  account  they 
J  designated  it  ^  Aqua  Vitse,’  or  the  ‘  Water  of 
j  Life,’  and  the  French,  to  this  day,  call  their 
Cognac  ‘  ^au  de  Vie.'  ” 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,”  observed 
the  Clergyman,  filling  his  glass,  “  that  there 
is  hardly  any  nation,  however  rude  and 
destitute  of  invention,  that  has  not  succeeded 
in  discovering  some  composition  of  an  in¬ 
toxicating  nature  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that 
I  nearly  all  the  herbs,  and  roots,  and  fruits  on 
!  the  face  of  the  earth  have  been,  in  some  way 
!  or  other,  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  Bacchus. 

I  All  the  different  grains  destined  for  the  support 
I  of  man  ;  corn  of  every  description ;  esculent 
roots,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips  ;  grass  itself, 
as  in  Kamtschatka ;  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
and  even  the  delicious  juice  of  the  peach, 
have  been  pressed  into  this  service  ;  nay,  so 
inexhaustible  appear  to  be  the  resources  of 
art,  that  a  vinous  spirit  has  been  obtained,  by 
distillation,  from  milk  itself.” 

“  Milk  !  ”  cried  the  merry-faced  guest, 

1  ‘‘  Can  alcohol  be  obtained  from  mother’s 

I  milk  ?  ” 

j  “Very  probably,”  continued  the  Clergjunan, 
j  “  I’he  Tartars  and  Calniucks  obtain  a  vinous 
I  spirit  from  the  distillation  of  mares’  and  cows’ 
milk  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
f  process  consists  in  allowing  the  milk  first  to 
j  remain  in  untanned  skins,  sewed  together, 
until  it  sours  and  thickens.  This  they  agitate 
until  a  thick  cream  appears  on  the  surface, 
which  they  give  to  their  guests,  and  then, 
from  the  skimmed  milk  that  remains,  they 
draw  off  the  spirit.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  observed  the  Doctor,  “  but  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  Russian  chemist 
discovered  that  if  this  milk  were  deprived  of 
j  its  butter  and  cheese,  the  whey,  although  it 
I  contains  the  ayIioIc  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  will 
not  undergo  vinous  fermentation.” 

“  These  facts,”  observed  the  iiost,  “  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  they  are  more  curious  than 
useful.  The  alcohol,  I  presume,  from  what¬ 
ever  source  it  be  derived,  is  chemically  the 
same  thing ;  how,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
some  wines,  containing  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol,  intoxicate  more  speedily 
than  others  ?  ” 

“  The  reason,”  explained  the  Doctor,  “  is 


simply  this.  We  must  regard  all  wines,  even 
the  very  wine  we  are  drinking,  not  as  a  simple 
mixture,  but  as  a  compound  holding  the 
matter  of  sugar,  mucilaginous,  and  extractive 
principles  contained  in  the  grape  juice,  in  in¬ 
timate  combination  with  the  alcohol.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  more  quickly  the  real  spirit  is 
set  free  from  this  combination,  the  more 
rapidly  are  intoxicating  effects  produced ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  wines  con¬ 
taining  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  have  dif¬ 
ferent  intoxicating  powers.  Thus,  champagne 
intoxicates  very  quickly.  Now  this  wine 
contains  comparatively  only  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol ;  but  this  escapes  from  the  froth,  or 
bubbles  of  carbonic  a«id  gas,  as  it  reaches  the  j 
surface,  carrying  along  with  it  all  the  aroma  j 
which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  liquor 
in  the  glass  then  becomes  vapid.  This  has 
been  clearly  proved.  The  fr-oth  of  champagne 
has  been  collected  under  a  glass  bell,  and  con¬ 
densed  by  surrounding  the  vessel  with  ice  ; 
the  alcohol  has  then  been  found  condensed 
within  the  glass.  The  object,  therefore,  of  | 
icing  champagne — or  rather,  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  operation — is  to  repress  its 
tendency  to  effervesce,  whereby  a  smaller 
quantity  of  alcohol  is  taken  with  each  glass,  i 
Wines  containing  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  | 
accordingly  differ  in  their  effects  ;  nay,  it  is  j 
not  to  the  alcohol  only  they  contain  tha,t  | 
certain  noxious  effects  are  to  be  attributed,  j 
for,  as  Dr.  Paris  clearly  shows,  when  they  i 
contain  an  excess  of  certain  acids,  a  suppressed 
fermentation  takes  place  in  the  stomach  itself, 
which  will  cause  flatulency  and  a  great  variety 
of  unpleasant  symptoms.  In  fact,  a  fluid  load  j 
remains  in  the  stomach,  to  undergo  a  slow  I 
and  painful  form  of  digestion.”  j 

“  But,  in  whatever  shape  you  inti'oduce  it,”  j 
remarked  the  Host,  “  whether  disguised  as  j 
wine,  or  in  the  form  of  brandy,  whiskey,  or  ! 
gin-and-water,  it  matters  not — I  wish  to  have  I 
a  clear  idea  of  the  immediate  effects  of  alcohol  j 
upon  the  Imng  system.”  j 

“Well!”  said  the  Doctor,  “it  can  very  ! 
easil}^  be  described.  When  you  swallow  a  | 
glass — let  us  say  of  brandy-and-water — ^the  | 

stimulating  liquid,  upon  entering  into  the  | 
stomach,  excites  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves  i 
of  its  internal  lining  coat,  which  causes  an  ! 
increased  flow  of  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  I 
this  part.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  internal  I 

membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes  highly 
reddened  and  injected,  just  Jis  if  inflam¬ 
mation  had  already  been  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  stimulant.  Thus  far  you 
probably  follow  me  ; — but  this  is  not  all — 
the  vessels  thus  excited  have  an  absorbing 
power  ;  they  suck  up  (as  it  were)  and  carry 
directly  into  the  stream  of  the  circulation 
a  portion  (at  all  events)  of  the  alcohol  wliich 
thus  irritates  them.  The  result  is,  that 
alcohol  is  thus  mixed  with  the  blood  and 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mi¬ 
nute  structure  of  ail  the  different  organs  of 
the  body.” 
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“  But  how,”  asked  the  merry- faced  guest, 
“  can  this  be  knoAvii  ?  Who  ever  saw  into 
the  stomach  of  a  living  man  h  ” 

“  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  that  has 
been  done,  and  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  Avitli  the  digestion  of  solids  and  fluids 
in  the  stomach  have  been  very  accurately 
observed.  It  happened,  in  the  year  1822,  that 
a  young  Canadian,  named  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
was  accidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of 
a  musket,  which  carried  away  a  portion  of  his 
ribs,  perforating  and  exposing  the  interior  of 
the  stomach.  After  the  poor  fellow  had 
undergone  much  suffering,  all  the  injured 
parts  became  sound,  excepting  the  perforation 
into  the  stomach,  which  remained  some  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumferenee  ;  and  upon 
this  unfortunate  individual  his  physician, 
Dr.  Beaumont,  when  he  was  sufficiently  well, 
made  a  series  of  veiy  careful  observations, 
which  have  determined  a  great  variety  of 
important  points  connected  with  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  digestion.  Fluids  introduced  into 
the  stomach  rapidly  disappeared,  bemg  taken 
up  by  these  vessels  and  carried  into  the 
system.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  so  subtile  and  penetrating  a  fluid 
as  alcohol  should  very  spee<lily  find  its  way 
into  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Its  presence 
may  be  smelt  in  the  breath  of  persons  addicted 
to  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  in  their  secre¬ 
tions  generally.” 

“  But  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  noxious 
effects  of  alcohol,  allowing  it  to  be  thus  carried 
by  direct  absorption  into  the  cii’culation  ?  ” 
asked  the  Host. 

“  To  the  excess  of  carbon,”  answered  the 
Doctor,  “  which  is  thus  introduced  into  the 
system  ;  and  explains  why  the  liver,  in  hard 
drinkers,  is  generally  found  diseased.” 

“  How  so  1  ”  inquired  the  Host.  “  I  have 
heard  of  the  ‘  Gin  Liver.’  ” 

It  is  well  known  that  a  long  residence  in 
India,”  interposed  the  Clergyman,  “will  give 
rise  to  enlargement  and  induration  of  this 
organ.” 

“  And  for  the  same  reason,”  answered  the 
Doctor,  “  the  liver  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the 
lungs — just  as  the  skin  acts  vicariously  for 
the  kidneys.” 

“Not  a  word  of  this  do  I  understand,”  said 
the  merry-faced  guest. 

“  Well  then,”  continued  the  Doctor,  “  I  will 
endeavour  to  explam  it.  By  a  wonderful  pro- 
^dsion  of  Nature,  which  apj>eai's  to  come 
under  the  law  of  compensation,  when  one 
organ,  by  reason  of  decay,  is  unable  to  per¬ 
form  its  funetion.s,  another  undertakes  its 
functions,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplies 
its  place.  You  all  know  that  blind  people 
acquire  a  preternatural  delicacy  in  the  sense 
j  of  touch,  which  did  not  escape  the  philoso¬ 
phical  observation  of  Wordsworth,  who 
speaks  of 

“  A  watchful  heart, 

Still  couchant — an  inevitable  ear  ; 

And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  Man’s  touch.” 

Now,  it  is  the  office  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
to  throw  off  by  perspiration,  the  wateiy  paids 
of  the  blood  ;  the  kidneys  do  the  same  ;  and 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  which 
must  be  familiar  to  all,  these  organs  fre¬ 
quently  act  vicariously  for  one  another.  The 
office  of  the  liver,  and  the  lungs  also,  is  in  like 
manner,  to  throw  oft'  carbon  from  the  system, 
and  when  during  residence  in  a  Tropical  climate 
the  lungs  are  unable,  from  the  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  to  perform  their  functions,  the 
liver  acting  vicariously  for  this  organ  is 
stimulated  to  undue  activity,  and  becomes 
consequently  diseased.  Applying  these  re¬ 
marks  to  the  Spirit  Drinker,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  excess  of  carbon  introduced  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  alcohol  is  thrown  upon  the  liver,  and 
by  stimulating  it  to  undue  activity  produces 
a  state  of  inflammation.” 

“  This  I  understand,”  observed  the  Clergy¬ 
man,  “  but  how  does  it  act  upon  the  brain  ? 
Does  the  alcohol  itself  actually  become  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  enter  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  ?  ” 

“  The  effect  of  an  excess  of  carbon,  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  is  to  produce  sleep 
and  stupor ;  hence  the  drunkard  breathes 
thick,  and  snores  spasmodically,  and  after 
this  state,  ends  in  confirmed  apoplexy  and 
death — just  as  dogs  become  insensible 
when  held  over  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  in 
Italy,  where  they  inhale  this  deleterious  gas. 

But  in  addition  to  this  it  has  been  clearly 
proved,  that  alcohol  does  enter  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain,  for  it  has  been  detected 
by  the  smell,  upon  examining  the  brain  of 
persons  wJio  have  died  drunk ;  besides 
which,  alcohol,  after  having  been  introduced 
by  way  of  experiment,  into  the  body  of  a 
living  dog,  has  afterwards  been  procured  ab¬ 
solutely  as  alcohol  by  distillation  from  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  It  is  so  subtile  a  fluid 
that  Idebig  says,  it  permeates  every  tissue 
of  the  body.” 

“  But  how  do  you  exjflain  the  circumstance 
that  death  sometimes  happens  suddenly 
after  drinking  spirits,”  asked  the  Host,  “  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  time  for  absorption  to  take 
place  %  ” 

“  I  remember,  not  many  yeare  ago,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  merry-faced  gue.st,  “  a  water-man  in 
attendance  at  the  cab-stand  at  the  top  of  the 
Haymarket,  for  a  bribe  of  five  shillings,  tossed 
off  a  bottle  of  gin,  upon  which  he  dropped 
down  insensible,  and  soon  died.” 

“  This  may  clearly  be  accounted  for,”  ob¬ 
served  the  Doctor.  “  The  stomach  as  I  pr^ 
mised,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  great  nervous 
centres  in  the  body,  so  that  a  sudden  impres¬ 
sion  produced  upon  these  nerves,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  quantity  of  such  stimulus,  gives 
a  shock  to  the  whole  nervous  system,  which 
completely  overpowers  it.  From  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  it  acts  like  a  stroke  ot 
lightning,  and  the  death  is  often  instan¬ 
taneous.  A  draught  of  iced  water  taken 
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when  the  system  has  been  over-heated  by  ex¬ 
ertion,  by  dancing  or  otherwise,  has  been 
known  to  be  immediately  fatal.  The  physio¬ 
logical  action — or  rather  the  ‘  shock  ’  upon 
the  nervous  system,  is  in  both  cases  the  same 
— violent  mental  emotion,  will  in  like  manner, 
suspend  the  action  of  the  heart  and  produce 
instant  death.  These  are  the  terrors  of 
alcohol,  when  drank  to  excess  ;  but  the  health 
of  the  habitual  tippler  is  sure  to  be  under¬ 
mined  ;  his  hands  become  tremulous,  he  is 
unsteady  in  his  gait,  his  complexion  becomes 
sallow  ;  and  all  his  mental  faculties  gradually 
impaired.” 

“  To  what,  may  I  ask,”  inquired  the 
merry-faced  guest,  “  do  you  attribute  the 
circumstance  of  the  trembling  hand  reco¬ 
vering  its  steadiness,  after  taking  a  glass  of 
spirits  in  the  morning  after  a  debauch ; 
‘  hair  of  the  dog,’  as  it  is  called,  ‘  that  bit 
overnight  ?  ’  ” 

“  Action  and  reaction  is  the  great  Law  of 
the  Animal  Economy,”  replied  the  Doctor  ; 
“  over  stimulation  will  always  produce  a  cor¬ 
responding  degree  of  depression  ;  when,  there¬ 
fore,  the  nervous  system  has  been  over  excited 
by  alcoholic  liquors,  the  usual  amount  of 
nervous  energy  which  is  necessary  to  give 
tone  to  the  muscular  system  is  wanting,  and 
then  a  stimulus  gives  a  fillip  to  the  nervous 
centres,  which  restores  the  nervous  powers  to 
the  extremities.  When  this  state  of  things, 
however,  has  been  permitted  to  go  on,  and 
the  brain  has  been  frequently  brought  under 
alcoholic  influence,  its  structure  becomes 
affected,  and  a  slow  and  very  insidious  inflam¬ 
mation  takes  place,  which  terminates  in  a 
softening  of  its  substance.  This  mischief  may 
proceed  for  a  considerable  period  without 
being  suspected,  but  on  a  sudden  ^delirium 
tremens  ’  may  supervene,  which  will  terminate, 
perhaps,  in  par^ysis — perhaps  death  !  ” 

“To  what.  Doctor,”  inquired  the  Clergy¬ 
man,  “  do  you  attribute  the  mental  pleasures 
of  intoxication  ?  Can  this  be  explained  upon 
physiological  principles  ?  ” 

“  Easily,  I  think,”  answered  the  Doctor. 
“  All  inebriating  agents  have  a  two-fold  action 
— as  I  have  already  pointed  out — first,  on  the 
circulation  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  nervous 
system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mind  becomes  endowed  with  encreased  energy 
when  the  circulation  through  the  brain  is 
moderately  quickened.  This  has  been  proved 
by  observation.  The  case  has  been  reported 
of  a  person  who  having  lost  by  disease  a  part 
of  the  skull  and  its  investments,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  portion  of  brain  was  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  In  a  state  of  dreamless  sleep,  the  brain 
lay  motionless  within  the  skull ;  but  when 
dreams  occurred,  as  reported  by  the  patient, 
then  the  quantity  of  blood  was  observed  to 
flow  with  increased  rapidity,  causing  the 
brain  to  move  and  protrude  out  of  the  skull. 
When  perfectly  awake  and  engaged  in  active 
thought,  then  the  blood  again  was  sent  with 
increased  force  to  the  brain,  and  the  protru¬ 


sion  was  still  greater.  Under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  increased  circulation  through  the 
brain  gives  rise  to  mental  excitement,  and 
sometimes  to  an  unusual  lucidity  of  ideas. 
It  is  observed  in  the  early  stages  of  fever  and 
even  in  the  dying — and  this  accounts  for  the 
clearing  up  of  the  mind  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  last  moments  of  life — what 
is  called  familiarly  ‘the  lightening  before 
death.” 

“  That,”  observed  the  Clergyman,  “  is  a 
very  curious  circumstance,  which  I  firmly 
believe  ;  and  you  account  for  this,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  your  meaning,  by  explaining  that  the 
blood  which  no  longer  circulates  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  which  may  have  become  cold,  flows 
with  increased  impetus  through  the  brain.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “  and 
upon  this  very  principle  the  rapidity  of  ideas, 
and  the  pleasurable  mental  excitement  at¬ 
tending  that  temporary  state  of  intellectual 
exaltation,  depends  on  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  brain ;  but 
when  this  becomes  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  dis¬ 
turbs  the  healthy  condition  of  the  brain,  then 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind  necessarily 
become  impaired,  the  ideas  are  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  the  bodily  organs,  usually  under  the 
dominion  of  the  will,  no  longer  obey  its  man¬ 
dates.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  mental  intoxication.” 

“  But  there  are  many  circumstances,”  ob¬ 
served  the  Host,  “  which  may  accelerate  or 
retard  this  excitement.” 

“  Certainly,”  continued  the  Doctor  ;  “  per¬ 
sons  who  join  the  social  board  already  elated 
with  some  good  news,  or  cause  of  unusual 
happiness  ;  persons  who  talk  much,  and  excite 
themselves  in  argument,  are  apt  to  become 
affected  more  speedily  than  those  who  hold 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  convivial  scene 
sedate  and  taciturn.  The  mind,  in  fact,  may 
exercise  a  considerable  power  of  resistance 
against  inebriation  ;  for  which  reason,  persons 
in  the  society  of  their  superiors,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  render  it  necessary  they 
should  maintain  the  appearance  of  being 
always  well  conducted,  drink  with  impunity 
more  than  they  otherwise  could,  if  they  did 
not  impose  upon  themselves  this  consciousness 
of  self-government.  We  also  observe  the 
influence  of  the  mind,  in  controlling,  and, 
indeed,  putting  an  end  to  a  fit  of  intoxica¬ 
tion,  by  making,  doubtless,  an  impression 
on  the  heart  and  causation,  when  a  sense  of 
danger,  or  a  piece  of  good  or  bad  news, 
suddenly  communicated,  sobers  a  person  on 
a  sudden.” 

“  I  have  heard,”  observed  the  merry-faced 
guest,  “  that  moving  about — changing  from 
one  seat  into  another — will  check  the  effects 
of  liquor ;  and  I  have  known  persons  who 
have  left  a  social  party  perfectly  sober,  become 
suddenly  tipsy  in  the  open  air.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  %  ” 
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“  Precisely  on  the  same  principle,”  answered 
the  Doctor,  “  upon  leaving  an  overheated 
room,  on  your  returning  homewards,  you 
expose  yourself  to  an  atmosphere  many 
degrees  below  that  you  have  just  left.  The 
cold  checks  the  circulation  on  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  the  blood  is  driven  inwards ;  it 
accumulates,  consequently,  in  the  internal 
organs  ;  and  sometimes  its  pressure  is  such 
on  the  brain,  as  to  produce  on  a  sudden  the 
very  last  stage  of  intoxication.  The  limbs 
refuse  to  support  their  burthen,  and  the 
person  falls  down  in  a  state  of  profound 
insensibility.” 

“  I  have  recently,”  said  the  Host,  “  read  in 
the  Police  Peports  several  cases  of  this  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  imagined  that  some  narcotic 
drug  must  have  been  mixed  with  the  liquor 
drank  by  such  persons.  Adulteration  of  some 
sort  must  go  on  to  a  frightful  extent  in  gin- 
palaces.” 

“  Not  by  any  means,”  answered  the  Doctor, 
“  to  the  extent  you  suppose.  It  is  said  that 
the  spirit-dealer  makes  his  whiskey  or  gin 
bead  by  adding  a  little  turpentine  to  it. 
Well !  what  then  ?  Turpentine  is  a  very 
healthy  diuretic.  It  is  given  to  infants  to  kill 
worms  in  very  large  doses.  Then,  again, 
vitriol  is  spoken  of ;  but  so  strong  is  sulphuric 
acid,  that  it  would  clearly  render  these  spirits 
quite  unpalatable.  I  do  not  affirm  that  the 
art  of  adulteration  may  not  occasionally  be 
had  recourse  to,  even  with  criminal  intentions, 
for  such  cases  have  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  practice  is  so  general  as  some  persons 
suppose.  I  apprehend  dilution  is  a  more 
general  means  of  fraud.” 

“  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,”  said  the 
Clergyman,  “that  our  municipal  regulations 
might,  on  this  subject,  be  much  improved. 
Our  Excise  officers  enter  the  cellars  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  spirit-dealer,  only  to 
gauge  the  strength  of  the  spirit,  and  to  ascer- 
tein  how  much  it  may  be  overproof,  which 
alone  regulates  the  Government  duty  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  health  I  would  go 
further  than  this.  If  a  butcher  be  found 
selling  unhealthy  meat  ;  a  fishmonger,  bad 
fish  ;  or  a  baker  cheat  in  the  weight  of  bread, 
they  severally  have  their  goods  confiscated, 
and  are  fined  ;  and  so  far  the  public  is 
protected.  But  the  authorities  seem  not  to 
care  what  description  of  poison  is  sold  across 
the  counter  of  gin-palaces — an  evil  which 
may  easily  be  remedied.  I  would  put  the 
licensed  victualler  on  the  same  level  with  the 
butcher  and  fishmonger :  and  if  he  were 
found  selling  adulterated  spirits,  and  the 
charge  were  proved  against  him  by  the  same 
having  been  fairly  analysed,  he,  too,  should 
be  liable  to  be  fined,  or  even  lose  his  licence. 
The  public  health  is,  upon  this  point,  at 
present  utterly  unprotected,” 

“  Some  such  measure,”  observed  the  Host, 
“  might  be  advantageously  adopted ;  but  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  prohibition- 
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principle  ;  instead  of  preaching  a  Crusade 
against  the  use  of  any  particular  article, 
whether  of  necessity  or  comfort,  let  us  edu¬ 
cate  the  people,  and  improve  their  social  con¬ 
dition  by  inculcating  sound  moral  principles  ; 
they  will  soon  learn  that  habits  of  industry  and 
temperance  can  alone  ensure  them  and  their 
children  happiness  and  prosperity  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  you  will  teach  a  sound,  practical  per¬ 
manent  lesson.” 

“  But,”  interrupted  the  Clerg3nnan,  “  if  we 
continue  the  conversation  longer,  we  shall 
ourselves  become  transgressors  ;  the  ‘  stirrup- 
cup  is  drained  ;  much  remains  doubtless  to 
be  said  respecting  the  evils,  physical  and 
moral,  which  arise  from  intemperance ;  but 
let  us  now  adjourn.” 

“  With  all  my  heart !”  exclaimed  the  Host, 
“ and  now,  ‘to  all  and  each,  a  fair  good  night !’  ” 
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Whence  come  the  thirty-five  thousand 
tons  of  ox-hides  annually  imported  into  this 
country  ? — whence  a  large  proportion  of  the 
seventy  thousand  tons  of  tallow  ? — whence 
the  twenty  thousand  tons  of  dry  bones — 
(for  sugar-refining,  ornamental  turnery,  and 
fancy  articles)  ?  —  whence  the  millions  of 
horns? — whence  do  the  great  slave  popula¬ 
tions  of  Brazil,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  Cuba 
obtain  the  dry  and  salted  beef  which  is  their 
staple  food  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  South  American  “  Saladero.” 

Thousands  of  miles  of  the  finest  pasturage 
in  the  world  are  spread  over  the  Pampas  or 
Plains  of  Southern  America  ;  and  upon  them 
browse,  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  innumerable 
oxen  and  cows,  which  are  dexterously  caught 
by  means  of  the  lasso  ;  are  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  an  “  Estancia,”  (described  in 
former  numbers  of  this  work),  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  “  Saladero  ”  to  be  killed, 
skinned,  dissected,  salted,  and  distributed  to 
every  commercial  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  “  Saladero  ”  signifies,  literally,  a  salting- 
place,  from  the  Spanish  word  sal^  salt.  The 
chief  establishments  of  this  nature  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  both  banks  of  the  Eiver  Plate,  near 
the  two  capitals,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video.  Trade  and  manufacture  are,  however, 
banished  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
town,  by  the  prolonged  siege,  which,  emulating 
thatofTroy,hasbeen  carried  on  since  1843;  and 
commercial,  and  every  other  sort  of  peaceful 
activity,  has  been  removed  to  the  Southern¬ 
most  province  of  Brazil,  Eio  Grande  da 
Sul.  But  the  Saladeros  of  Buenos  Ayres,  not 
having  been  disturbed  by  warfare,  are  the 
only  ones  in  regular  and  constant  operation. 
They  number  about  twenty-four.  Most  of 
them  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  small 
river,  called  Eiachuelo  de  Barracas,  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Around  them  a  little  town 
has  sprung  up,  and  is  gaining  fresh  inhabi- 
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tants  every  day,  from  the  increasing  business 
of  the  Saladeros. 

The  particular  establishment  which  I  in¬ 
spected  was  that  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
house  of  Santamaria,  Llambi  and  Cambaceres ; 
which  is  situated  on  a  piece  of  ground  that 
may  have  a  length  of  four  hundred  yards  and 
a  breadth  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  Its  form  is  quadrangular,  having 
the  river  on  one  of  the  longer  sides.  On  the 
ather  three  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch,  or 
sanja,  through  which  the  blood  of  the 
i  slaughtered  cattle  is  discharged  into  the  river. 
'  In  the  middle  of  the  square  stands  a  white 
1  flat-roofed  house,  with  a  small  garden  and 
I  separate  yard.  This  serves  as  the  residence 
i  of  the  major-domo^  or  manager  of  the  whole 
[  establishment,  and  for  counting-houses, 
j  Entering  through  a  gateway  from  the  road 
I  on  the  South,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a 
large  yard,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  build¬ 
ings,  On  the  left  is  the  corral.  This » is  a 
wide  but  oblong  inclosure,  with  a  separate 
portal  from  the  road,  for  the  cattle  to  enter 
at.  Within  is  a  smaller  corral  or  vrcte.,  en¬ 
tirely  round,  and  paved  with  wood.  These 
inclosures  ai-e  formed  by  closely-wedged 
fences  of  the  trunks  of  poplar  trees.  From 
I  the  month  of  November  to  April  the  great 
i  corral  is  always  full  of  bellowing  fat  cattle, 
which  is  brought,  with  great  trouble  and  often 
great  loss,  by  people  called  accarreadores,  or 
receros,  from  the  Estancias  in  the  interior, 
j  They  drive  the  cattle,  either  on  their  own 
account,  or  on  account  of  the  house  of  Santa¬ 
maria  and  Co.,  at  the  rate  of  from  nine  to 
j  fifteen  miles  a  day. 

Let  us  suppose  a  herd  to  have  arrived  ;  and, 
in  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  life  and 
I  activity  going  on  in  these  Saladeros,  follow 
the  victims  to  their  doom.  Imagine  them 
collected  in  the  great  cori-al  preparing  to 
be  driven  into  the  small  one.  The  entrance 
to  this  is  approached  by  a  narrow  lane, 
consisting  of  two  rows  of  enormous  stakes 
i  — whole  trunks  of  trees  in  fact — driven  into 
I  the  earth.  The  gate  between  the  great  corral 
I  and  the  main  road,  is  closed.  The  receros 
I  ai'e  pushing,  and-goading,  and  hallooing  with 
I  might  and  main,  till  the  beasts  are  wedged 
j  I  together  as  tightly  as  people  at  the  pit-door 
I  of  a  theatre  on  the  night  of  a  popular  play  ; 
but,  unlike  the  pit  entrance,  the  door  of  the 
vrete  or  smaller  inclosure  is  of  the  poi-t- 
cuUis  kind ;  and  when  the  performances 
inside  are  to  commence,  it  is  lifted  up.  The 
bovine  victims  rush  in ;  but  the  moment 
I  they  enter,  they  encounter  sights  and  smells 
i  portentous  of  their  coming  fate,  which  impel 
i  them  to  make  a  sudden  retreat.  Alas  !  the 

i  instant  the  last  tail  has  passed  under  the 

j  opening,  down  falls  the  door  to  oppose  all 
I  egress ;  and  the  unhappy  oxen  find  themselves 

as  completely  imprisoned  as  rats  in  a  trap. 

It  is  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a 
South  American  summer,  and  a  bell  has 
already  summoned  the  workmen  to  their 
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various  avocations.  Several  jolly  figures 
appear,  joking  with  each  other,  and  smoking 
their  paper  cigars.  Though  so  merry,  they 
are  sanguinary-looking  fellows  ;  their  calico 
shirts,  their  canzonzillas  or  wide  trowsers, 
the  chiripd  or  apron,  the  sash  which  confines 
all  these  round  the  waist,  and  the  handkerchief 
which  is  folded  tightly  round  their  heads,  are 
blood-stained.  Into  the  sash  is  stuck,  on 
one  side,  a  couple  of  long  knives,  kept  in 
formidable  order  by  a  steel  suspended  from 
the  other ;  such  being  the  chai’acteristic 
dress  and  appliances  of  the  desolladores  or 
skinners.  They  all  make  towards  a  large 
floor  paved  with  wood,  and  sheltered  under  a 
roof  which  is  supported  by  huge  wooden 
pillars.  This  is  the  pla.ya  or  butcher-house. 
At  one  corner  of  this  playa  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  vrete,  a  sort  of  doorway,  across 
which  is  fastened  midway  into  each  post, 
a  great  bar.  Upon  this  bar  is  fitted  a  small 
wheel,  over  the  circumference  of  which  is 
rove  a  strong  and  long  rope  of  hide,  with  a 
lasso,  or  running  noose,  at  one  end  in  the 
vrete,  and  a  couple  of  horses  attached  to  the 
other  end,  in  the  galpon.  Under  the  bar  is  a 
low  carriage,  into  wliich  the  beast  falls,  when 
dead,  to  be  drawn  away.  Sharpening  their 
knives  and  arranging  their  implements,  the 
executioners  are  soon  ready  for  action. 

Meanwhile  the  Capataz  de  los  CoraUes  (Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Corrals)  with  a  half-dozen  boys,  are 
busy  riding  round  the  larger  enclosure  on 
horseback,  making  the  most  hideous  noises 
their  lungs  are  capable  of,  and  galloping  about 
in  all  directions,  till  they  have  frightened 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  of  the  beasts  into 
the  lesser  enclosure.  When  that  is  done,  the 
cattle  are  shut  in,  and  fall  under  the  knife  oi 
the  slaughterman  by  a  very  ingenious  process. 
Near  to  the  bar  and  wheel  an  enlassador,  or 
lasso-thrower  stands  upon  a  railed  platform 
— (a  short  gallery,  in  fact) — and  with  unerring 
aim  throws  the  noose  of  his  lasso  over  the 
horns  of  the  nearest  animal,  and  catches  it. 
He  then  gives  the  word  “  dele  !  ”  (go  on),  to 
the  horses  harnessed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lasso  ;  they  move  rapidly  on,  the  lasso  travels 
round  the  wheel  till  the  ox’s  head  is  pressed 
so  tightly  against  it,  that  he  is  powerless,  and 
forced  into  a  position  most  convenient  to  be 
slaughtered.  The  enlassador  then  draws  from 
his  b^elt  a  short  dagger,  and  stabs  the  animal 
in  the  back  of  the  neck — its  most  vulnerable 
pai't — just  between  the  skull  and  the  spine. 
Death  is  instantaneous  :  after  a  convulsive 
shudder  the  beast  drops  down  as  if  struck 
with  lightning.  This  is  a  comparatively 
humane  mode  of  slaughter,  which  might  with 
advantage  be  adopted  in  this  countiy. 

In  a  minute  the  car  upon  four  wheels  which 
receives  the  animal  is  drawn  (on  the  bar  being 
lifted)  into  the  interior  of  the  galpon,  on  a 
tram.  The  carcase  is  delivered  over  to  the 
skinners,  and  the  car  returns  to  the  fatal  bar 
and  wheel  for  another  victim.  This  goes  on 
all  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  half-hoim’s  rest, 
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till  three  or  four  m  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  dex¬ 
terously  and  rapidly  is  this  sort  of  battue  kept 
up,  that  during  the  twelve  hours  from  four  to 
five  hundred  animals  are  daily  disposed  of. 

The  desollador  now  proceeds  to  dissection. 
He  cuts  the  head  off  in  a  trice.  The  skin  is 
disengaged  from  the  trunk  by  a  series  of 
rapid  and  even  cuts,  and  then  stripped.  Beef 
is  the  next  consideration  ;  but  only  the  fore 
part  of  the  beast  is  prepared  for  the  salting 
process.  The  skinner  takes  out  the  two 
shoulder  pieces,  the  two  back  pieces,  and  two 
breast  pieces  ;  so  that  only  six  joints  are 
thought  worthy  of  preservation.  The  carcase 
is  drawn  away,  and  makes  room  for  another 
animal  just  slaughtered,  to  be  dealt  with  in 
like  manner. 

The  meat  having  been  washed,  dried, 
and  removed  from  the  bones,  is  taken 
to  another  place,  which  is  the  “  Saladero  ” 
proper,  or  salting-house.  It  has  been  cut 
into  pieces,  which  are  now  arranged  in  a 
square  pile,  each  layer  being  covered  with 
salt.  This  pila  containing  the  results,  in  beef, 
of  the  day’s  slaughter  is  afterwards  removed 
to  be  dried  again,  and  is  then  ready  for  ex¬ 
portation.  When  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  beef  the  drying  is  done  by  a  forced  pro¬ 
cess,  in  three  or  four  days ;  but  it  is  best 
done  when  the  piles  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  weeks,  before  dried. 

While  the  meat  is  being  salted  and  piled, 
the  bones,  fat,  and  intestines  are  hurried  to 
another  part  of  the  yard,  where  two  tall 
chimneys  indicate  to  us  where  the  fabrica,  or 
melting-house  is  situated — just  opposite  to 
the  galpon^  and  forming  one  side  of  the  square 
we  have  just  crossed.  We  pass  under  its  roof 
— for,  like  none  of  the  other  sheds,  it  has 
walls — and  observe  two  fire-places,  each  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  enormous  boiler.  From  these 
boilers  ascend  four  copper  tubes,  through 
each  of  which  is  driven  with  the  force  of  an 
engine,  a  powerful  jet  of  steam  into  the  bottom 
of  a  tina  or  vat,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  made  of  thick  pine  staves, 
bound  together  with  hoops.  As  each  steam 
pipe  leads  to  a  separate  vat,  (of  which  there 
are  eight),  either  capable  of  containing  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  carcases  and 
heads.  It  takes  several  hours  “  to  load  ”  each 
vat ;  but  when  that  operation  is  completed, 
the  steam  is  turned  on  and  the  whole  is 
steamed  incessantly  from  forty-eight  to 
seventy-two  hours.  The  cleaned  and  whitened 
bones  are,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  taken  out 
and  the  tallow  drawn  off,  purified  in  flat 
vessels  and  packed  in  barrels  for  shipment. 
The  remaining  mass  is  so  completely  reduced 
to  dry  fibre,  that  it  makes  excellent  fuel,  and 
is  used  to  heat  and  stew  succeeding  “  loads.” 
This  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  district  very 
scantily  supplied  with  wood,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  coal  whatever.  The  peculiar  fuel,  thus 
supplied,  is  appropriately  called  carne  cozida, 

“  boiled  beef.”  In  a  Saladero  nothing  is  ever 
lost,  and  the  utility  of  ca-nie  cozida  is  not  con- 

fined  to  “  keeping  the  pot  boiling.”  It  is  left 
in  such  abundance  in  the  vats,  that  after  the  fur¬ 
naces  are  supplied  with  it,  the  rest  is  heaped 
up  in  immense  piles  ;  and  such  as  does  not  find 
a  market  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  set  light  to  1 
and  left  to  burn  till  it  is  reduced  to  ashes.  ' 
These  ashes  are  used  in  road-rnaldng ;  for  ji 
stones,  as  well  as  wood,  are  scai'ce  on  this  bank  M 
of  the  river,  and  successive  strata  of  this  ask 
have  so  raised  the  banks  of  the  stream  that 
they  protect  the  Saladeros  from  inundation. 

The  most  important  and  profitable  part  of 
the  ox  is  its  hide.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  hides  are  prepai’ed  for  exportation  : 
they  are  either  salted  or  dried.  While  the 
meat  is  carried  fi-om  the  plaga  to  the  salting 
house,  and  the  carcass  to  the  fabrica^  the 
skin  is  delivered  over  to  a  set  of  workmen  : 
called  d€scarnadores  or  trimmers.  They  lay  ! 
each  hide  on  the  flat  of  their  left  hands,  scrape  f  j 
off  all  the  beef  and  fat  which  may  be  adhering  ,  < 
to  the  inner  coating  with  a  knife  in  the  right  1 

hand,  trim  the  edges,  and  then  stretch  out  j 

the  hides  by  means  of  stalces  driven  into  1 

the  ground,  if  the  skins  are  to  be  dried.  If  j 

they  are  to  be  salted,  a  pile  is  made  of  them  j 

with  layers  of  salt.  Dried  hides  require  much  | 

more  time  and  skill,  than  when  they  are  oidy 
salted.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  packed  ; 

in  casks  for  exportation  ;  in  the  former,  when  ;j 

shipped,  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles.  :  j 

It  is  thus  that  the  principal  parts  of  the  { 
beast  are  disposed  of ;  but  lie  yields  certain  , ;; 
minor  articles  of  merchandise  which,  in  the  j 
aggregate,  materially  increase  the  trade  of  a 
Saladero.  The  heads  are  detained  on  their 
way  to  the /abrica  by  boys  whose  business  it 
is  to  take  the  tongues  out.  When  this  is 
done,  the  tongues  are  salted,  a  process  which  j 
requires  great  skill,  that  the  salt  may  pene-  i 
trate  the  thick  part  as  well  as  the  tip.  In 
order  that  the  roots  may  receive  the  salt 
more  readily,  they  are  hammered  on  a  stone. 

But  before  the  head  is  tossed  into  the  vat,  it  i 
has  to  be  denuded  of  its  horns,  which  are  to  be  (j 
brought  off'  with  the  frontal  bone  which  holds  :  j 
them.  A  few  days’  exposure  to  the  air,  espe-  i 
cially  in  wet  weather,  so  loosens  the  horns  1 
that  they  are  removed  with  very  little  effort,  j 
Millions  of  them  are  exported  every  year.  !']i 
The  refuse,  left  behind  by  the  descariiadoresy  :! 
is  employed  in  glue-making.  Even  the  tails  1] 
of  oxen  are  made  into  merchandise.  When 
sufficiently  dry,  they  are  packed  up  in  bales^  jj 
but  whether  their  ultimate  destiny  be  soup 
or  not,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  that  from  the  hoofs  is  extracted,  in  jj 
a  special  department  of  the  Saladero,  an  oil, 
which  pays  remarkably  well. 

The  work-people  are  paid  wages  which 
would  astonish  the  European  operative.  Even 
boys  gain  from  four  to  five  shillings  a-day. 
While  the  more  skilful  workmen  can  net  as 
much  as  from  six  to  seven  pounds  sterling 
per  week. 

The  control  and  business  arrangements  of 
these  great  establishments  arc  confided  to  a 
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foreman,  or  major-domo,  who  resides  on  the 
spot.  Under  him  is  a  capataz,  or  overseer, 
for  each  department.  These  are  almost 
always  foreigners  of  good  family,  Indeed,  the 
foreigners  abound  in  all  situations :  foreigners, 
especially  Basques  and  Irish,  increase  daily. 
The  native  workmen  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  in  manners  and  intelligence  by  the 
intruders,  and  all  work  in  hai’mony  in  the 
Saladero  ;  though  the  general  character  of  the 
native  population  is  turbulent  in  the  extreme. 
Nearly  all  the  fine  territories  in  that  part  of 
the  world  are  periodically*  plunged  in  fierce 
and  ruinous  war,  which  retards  civilisation, 
and  renders  commerce  uncertain  and  hazardous. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  with  increasing 
intercourse  with  Europe,  the  people  of  South 
America  will  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  of 
commerce,  which  ever  brings  in  its  train  those 
industrious  habits  and  moral  advantages, 
which  war  has  hitherto  banished  from  the 
best  districts. 


THE  CHURCH  POOR-BOX. 

I  AM  a  Poor-Box  ! — here  I  stick. 

Nailed  to  a  wall  of  whitewashed  brick. 
Teeming  with  “  fancies  coming  thick,” 

That  sometimes  mingle 
With  solid  pence  from  those  who  kneel ; 
While,  now  and  then,  oh  joy  !  I  feel 
A  sixpence  tingle  ! 

The  robin  on  me  oft  doth  hop  ; 

I  am  the  woodlouse’  working  shop  ; 

And  friendly  spiders  sometimes  drop 
A  line  to  me  ; 

While  e’en  the  sun  will  often  stop 
To  shine  on  me. 

I  am  of  sterling,  close,  hard  grain 
As  any  box  on  land  or  main  ; 

But  age,  my  friends,  who  can  sustain. 

In  solitude] 

Neglect  might  make  a  Saint  complain, 
Whate’er  his  wood. 

Heaven  hath,  no  doubt,  a  large  design  : 
Some  hearts  are  harder  grain’d  than  mine  ; 
Some  men  too  fat,  and  some  too  fine, 

And  some  can’t  spare  it ; — 

I  do  not  mean  to  warp  and  pine. 

But  humbly  bear  it. 

This  is  a  cold  and  dmughty  place. 

And  folks  pass  by  with  quickened  pace. 
Praying,  perchance,  a  dinner-grace  ; 

But  ever  then, 

I  feel  the  comfort  of  His  face, 

Who  pities  men. 

I  saw,  last  week,  in  portly  style, 

A  usurer  coming  down  the  aisle  ; 

His  chin  a  screw,  his  nose  a  file. 

With  gimlet  eye : 

He  turned  his  head,  to  cough  and  smile — 
And  sidled  by. 

I  saw  the  same  rich  man,  this  morn. 

With  sickly  cheek  and  gait  forlorn — 

As  feeble,  almost,  as  when  born  ; 

He  dropt  some  pelf. 

Pitying  the  Poor — the  weak  and  worn — 
Meaning  “  himself.” 


I  saw,  last  year,  a  courtly  dame. 

With  splendid  bust,  and  jewels’  flame. 

And  all  the  airs  of  feathered  game — 

A  high-bred  star-thing  : 

All  saw  the  gold — but  close  she  came, 

And  dropt — a  farthing. 

Two  days  ago,  she  passed  this  way. 
Heart-broken — prematurely  grey — 

Her  beauty  like  its  mother — clay : 

She  gave  me  gold ; 

“  I  am  like  thee  ” — I  heard  her  say — 
Hollow  and  cold.” 

The  fiirmer  gives  when  crops  are  good, 
Because  the  markets  warm  his  blood  : 

The  traveller,  ’scaped  from  field  and  flood, 
Endows  the  Poor  ; 

The  dymg  miser  sends  his  mud. 

To  make  Heaven  sure. 

A  lover  with  his  hoped-for  bride 
(Her  parents  being  close  beside) 

Drew  forth  his  purse  with  sleek-faced  pride, 
Battling  my  wood  : 

All  day  I  felt  a  pain  in  the  side. 

He  was  “  so  good.” 

The  Captain  fresh  from  sacking  towns. 

My  humble  claim  to  pity  owns ; 

The  Justice  on  his  shilling  frowns ; 

But,  worst  of  all. 

Arch-hypocrites  display  their  crowns 
Beside  my  wall. 

There  came  a  little  child,  one  day, 

Just  old  enough  to  know  its  way. 

And,  clambering  up,  it  seemed  to  say 
“  Poor  lonely  Box  !  ” 

Gave  me  a  kiss — and  went  away 
With  drooping  locks. 

I  have  to  play  a  thankless  paii; ; 

With  all  men’s  charities  I  smart. 

But  those  who  give  with  a  child’s  heart, 
From  pure  fount  sprung  : — 

The  rest  I  take,  as  on  the  mart ; 

Wise  head — still  tongue. 


A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BAD  SHILLING. 


I  BELIEVE  I  may  state  with  confidence  that 
my  parents  were  respectable,  notwithstanding 
that  one  belonged  to  the  law — being  the  zinc 
door-plate  of  a  solicitor.  The  other,  was  a 
pewter  flagon  residing  at  a  very  excellent 
hotel,  and  moving  in  distinguished  society  ; 
for  it  assisted  almost  daily  at  convivial 
parties  in  the  Temple.  It  fell  a  victim  at 
last  to  a  person  belonging  to  the  lower  orders, 
who  seized  it,  one  fine  morning,  while  hanging 
upon  some  railings  to  dry,  and  conveyed  it  to 
a  Jew,  who — I  blush  to  record  the  insult 
offered  to  a  respected  member  of  my  family — 
melted  it  down.  My  first  mentioned  parent 
— the  zinc  plate — was  not  enabled  to  move 
much  in  society,  owing  to  its  very  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  street  door.  It  occupied, 
however,  a  very  conspicuous  position  in  a 
leading  thoroughfare,  and  was  the  means  of  I 
diffusing  more  'useful  instruction,  perhaps,  I 
than  many  a  quarto,  for  it  informed  the  run-  ! 
ning  as  well  as  the  reading  public,  that  | 
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Messrs.  Snapples  and  Son  resided  within,  and 
that  their  office  hours  were  from  ten  till  four. 
In  order  to  become  my  progenitor  it  fell  a 
victim  to  dishonest  practices.  A  “  fast  ”  man 
unscrewed  it  one  night,  and  bore  it  off  in 
triumph  to  his  chambers.  Here  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  by  “  the  boy  ”  among  his  numerous 
“perquisites,”  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  soon 
found  its  way  to  the  Hebrew  gentleman  above 
mentioned. 

The  first  meeting  between  my  parents  took 
place  in  the  melting-pot  of  this  ingenious 
person,  and  the  result  of  their  subsequent 
union  was  mutually  advantageous.  The  one 
gained  by  the  alliance  that  strength  and 
solidity  which  is  not  possessed  by  even  the 
purest  pewter  ;  while  to  the  solid  qualities  of 
the  other  were  added  a  whiteness  and 
brilliancy  that  unadulterated  zinc  could  never 
display. 

From  the  J ew,  my  parents  were  transferred 
— ^mysteriously  and  by  night — to  an  obscure 
individual  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  when,  in  secrecy  and  silence,  I  was  cast, 
to  use  an  appropriate  metaphor,  upon  the 
world. 

How  shall  I  describe  my  first  impression 
of  existence  ?  how  portray  my  agony  when 
I  became  aware  what  I  was — when  I  under¬ 
stood  my  mission  upon  earth  1  The  reader, 
who  has  possibly  never  felt  himself  to  be  what 
IMr.  Carlyle  calls  a  “  sham,”  or  a  “  solemnly 
constituted  impostor,”  can  have  no  notion  of 
my  sufferings  ! 

These,  however,  were  endured  only  in  my 
early  and  unsophisticated  youth.  Since  then, 
habitual  intercourse  with  the  best  society  has 
relieved  me  from  the  embarrassing  appendage 
of  a  conscience.  My  long  career  upon  town — 
in  the  course  of  which  I  have  been  bitten,  and 
rung,  and  subjected  to  the  most  humiliating 
tests — has  blunted  my  sensibilities,  while  it  has 
taken  off  the  sharpness  of  my  edges  ;  and,  like 
the  counterfeits  of  humanity,  whose  lead  may 
be  seen  emulating  silver  at  every  turn,  my 
only  desire  is — not  to  be  worthy  of  passing, 
*but  simply — to  pass. 

My  impression  of  the  world,  on  first  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  existence,  was,  that  it  was 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  very  dirty,  and 
had  a  damp  unwholesome  smell ;  my  notions 
of  mankind  were,  that  it  shaved  only  once  a 
fortnight ;  that  it  had  coarse,  misshapen  fea¬ 
tures  ;  a  hideous  leer ;  that  it  abjured  soap, 
as  a  habit ;  and  lived  habitually  in  its  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  the 
apartment  in  which  I  first  saw  the  light,  and 
such  the  appearance  of  the  professional  gen¬ 
tleman  who  ushered  me  into  existence. 

I  may  add  that  the  room  was  fortified,  as 
if  to  sustain  a  siege.  Not  only  was  the  door 
itself  lined  with  iron,  but  it  was  strengthened 
by  poudrous  wooden  beams,  placed  upright, 
and  across,  and  in  every  possible  direction. 
This  formidable  exhibition  of  precautions 
against  danger  was  quite  alarming. 

I  had  not  been  long  brought  into  this 


“narrow  world”  before  a  low  and  peculiar  tap, 
from  the  outside  of  the  door,  met  my  ear.  My 
master  paused,  as  if  alarmed,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  sweeping  me  and  several  of  my 
companions  (who  had  been  by  this  time 
mysteriously  ushered  into  existence)  into  some 
place  of  safety.  Beassured,  however,  by  a 
second  tapping,  of  more  marked  peculiarity, 
he  commenced  the  elaborate  process  of  un¬ 
fastening  the  door.  This  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  entrance  left  to  the  guardian¬ 
ship  only  of  a  massive  chain,  a  mysterious 
watchword  was  exchanged  with  some  person 
outside,  who  was  presently  admitted. 

“  Hollo  !  there ’s  two  on  you  ?  ”  said  my 
master,  as  a  hard  elderly  animal  entered, 
followed  somewhat  timidly  by  a  younger  one 
of  mild  and  modest  aspect. 

“A  green  un  as  I  have  took  under  my 
arm,”  said  Mr.  Blinks  (which  I  presently 
understood  to  be  the  name  of  the  elder 
one),  “and  werry  deserving  he  promises  to 
be.  He ’s  just  come  out  of  the  stone-pitcher, 
without  having  done  nothing  to  entitle  him 
to  have  gone  in.  This  was  it :  a  fellow  out 
at  Highbury  Barn  collared  him,  for  lifting 
snow  from  some  railings,  where  it  was  a 
hanging  to  dry.  Young  Innocence  had  never 
dreamt  of  anything  of  the  kind  —  bein’  a 
walking  on  his  way  to  the  work’us — but 
beaks  being  prowerbially  otherways  than  fly, 
he  got  six  weeks  on  it.  In  the  ’Ouse  o’ 
Correction,  however,  he  met  some  knowing 
blades,  who  put  him  up  to  the  time  of  day, 
and  he’ll  soon  be  as  wide-awake  as  any  on  ’em. 
This  morning  he  brought  me  a  pocket-book, 
and  in  it  eigh — ty  pound  in  flimsies.  As  he  is  a 
young  hand,  I  encouraged  him  by  giving  him 
three  pun’  ten  for  the  lot — it’s  runnin’  a 
risk,  but  I  done  it.  As  it  is,  I  shall  have  to 
send  ’em  all  over  to  ’Ambug.  Howsomever, 
he ’s  got  to  take,  one  puud  in  home  made ; 
bein’  out  of  it  myself,  I  have  brought  him  to 
you.” 

“  You  ’re  here  at  the  nick  o’  time,” 
said  my  master,  “  I ’ve  iust  finished  a  new 
batch — ” 

And  he  pointed  to  the  glittering  heap  in 
which  I  felt  myself — with  the  diffidence  of 
youth —  to  be  unpleasantly  conspicuous. 

“  I ’ve  been  explaining  to  young  Youthful 
that  it ’s  the  reg’lar  thing,  when  he  sells 
his  swag  to  gents  in  my  way  of  business,  to 
take  part  of  it  in  this  here  coin.”  Here  he 
took  me  up  from  the  heap,  and  as  he  did  so  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  growing  black  between  his 
fingers,  and  having  my  prospects  in  life  very 
much  damaged. 

“  And  is  all  this  bad  money  ?  ”  said  the 
youth,  curiously,  gazing,  as  I  thought,  at  me 
alone,  and  not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  rest  of  my  companions. 

“  Hush,  hush,  young  Youthful,”  said  Mr. 
Blinks,  ‘‘  no  offence  to  the  home  coinage. 
In  all  human  affairs,  everythink  is  as  good 
as  it  looks.” 

“  I  could  not  tell  them  from  the  good — 
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from  those  made  by  government,  I  should 
say  *’ — hastily  added  the  boy. 

I  felt  myself  leaping  up  with  vanity,  and 
chinking  against  my  companions  at  these 
words.  It  was  plain  I  was  fast  losing  the 
innocence  of  youth.  In  justice  to  myself, 
however,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  my  subsequent  experience,  seen 
many  of  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  creation 
behave  much  more  absurdly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  flattery. 

“  Well,  we  must  put  you  up  to  tlie  means 
of  finding  out  the  real  Turtle  from  the  mock,” 
said  my  master.  “  It ’s  difficult  to  tell  by  the 
ring.  Silver,  if  it ’s  at  all  cracked — as  lots  of 
money  is — don’t  ring  no  better  than  pewter  : 
besides,  people  can’t  try  every  blessed  bit  o’ 
tin  they  get  in  that  way ;  some  folks  is  of¬ 
fended  if  they  do,  and  some  ain’t  got  no 
counter.  As  for  the  colour,  I  defy  anybody 
to  tell  the  difference.  And  as  for  the  figgers 
on  the  side,  wot ’s  your  dodge  ?  Why,  wen 
a  piece  o’  money ’s  give  to  you,  look  to  the 
hedges,  and  feel  ’em  too  with  your  finger. 
When  they  ain’t  quite  perfect,  ten  to  one 
but  they’re  bad  ’uns.  You  see,  tbe  way  it’s 
done  is  this — I  suppose  I  may  put  the  young 
’un  up  to  a  thing  or  two  more  ?  ”  added  Mr, 
Blinks,  pausing. 

My  master,  who  had  durmg  the  above 
conversation  lighted  a  short  pipe,  and  devoted 
himself  with  considerable  assiduity  to  a  pewter 
pot — which  he  looked  at  with  a  technical  eye, 
as  if  mentally  casting  it  into  crown  pieces, — 
now  nodded  assent.  He  was  not  of  an  imagi¬ 
native  or  philosophic  turn,  like  Mr.  Blinks. 
He  saw  none  of  the  sentiment  of  his  business, 
but  pursued  it  on  a  system  of  matter  of  fact, 
because  he  profited  by  it.  This  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  the  middle-man  may 
be  continually  observed  elsewhere. 

“You  see,”  continued  Mr.  Blinks,  “that 
these  here  ^  hobs  ’  ” — by  which  he  meant 
shillings — “is  composed  of  a  mixter  of  two 
metals — pewter  and  zinc.  In  coorse  these  is 
first  prigged  raw,  and  sold  to  gents  in  my 
line  of  bis’ness,  who  either  manufacturs  them 
themselves,  or  sells  ’em  to  gents  as  does. 
Now,  if  the  manufactm’er  is  only  in  a  small 
way  of  bis’ness,  and  is  of  a  mean  natur,  he 
merely  castes  his  money  in  plaster  of  Paris 
moulds.  But  for  nobby  gents  like  our  friend 
here  (my  master  here  nodded  approvingly 
over  his  pipe),  this  sort  of  thing  won’t  pay — 
too  much  trouble  and  not  enough  profit.  All 
the  top-sawyers  in  the  manufactur  is  scientific 
men.  By  means  of  what  they  calls  a  galwanic 
battery  a  cast  is  made  of  that  partiklar  coin 
selected  for  himitation.  From  this  here  cast, 
which  you  see,  that  there  die  is  made,  and 
from  that  tliere  die  impressions  is  struck  off 
on  plates  of  the  metal  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Now,  infortunately  we  ain’t  got  the 
whole  of  the  masheenery  of  the  Government 
institootion  yet  at  our  disposal,  though  it ’s 
our  intention  for  to  bribe  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  (in  imitation  coin)  some  of  these  days 


to  put  us  up  to  it  all — so  you  see  we  ’re 
obliged  to  stamp  the  two  sides  of  this  here 
sliilhng,  for  instance  (taking  me  up  again  as 
he  spoke),  upon  different  plates  of  metal, 
jining  of  ’em  together  afterwards.  Then  comes 
the  milling  round  the  hedges.  This  we  do 
with  a  file ;  and  it  is  the  himperfection  of 
that  ’ere  as  is  continually  a  preying  upon  our 
minds.  Anyone  who ’s  up  to  the  ffis’ness  can 
tell  whether  the  article ’s  geniwine  or  not,  by 
a  looking  at  the  hedge  ;  for  it  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  file  will  cut  as  reglar  as  a 
masheen.  This  is  reely  the  great  drawback 
upon  our  purfession.” 

Here  Mr.  Blinks,  overcome  by  the  com¬ 
plicated  character  of  his  subject,  subsided  into 
a  fit  of  abstraction,  during  which  he  took  a 
copious  pull  at  my  master’s  porter. 

Whether  suggested  by  the  onslaught  upon 
his  beer,  or  by  a  general  sense  of  impending 
business,  my  master  now  began  to  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  impatience.  Knocking  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  he  asked  “how  many  bob  his 
friend  wanted  %  ” 

The  arrangement  was  soon  concluded.  Mr. 
Blinks  filled  a  bag  which  he  carried  with  the 
manufacture  of  my  master,  and  paid  over 
twenty  of  the  shillings  to  his  jgrotege.  Of  this 
twenty,  I  was  one.  A.s  I  passed  into  the 
youth’s  hand  I  could  feel  it  tremble,  as  I  own 
mine  would  have  done  had  I  been  possessed 
of  that  appendage. 

My  new  master  then  quitted  the  house  in 
company  with  Mr.  Blinks,  whom  he  left  at 
the  corner  of  the  street — an  obscure  thorough¬ 
fare  in  Westminster.  His  rapid  steps  speedily 
brought  him  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
“fair  and  silvery  Thames,”  as  a  poet  who 
once  possessed  me,  (only  for  half-an-hour), 
described  that  uncleanly  river,  in  some  verses 
which  I  met  in  the  pocket  of  his  pantaloons. 
Diving  into  a  narrow  street,  obviously,  from 
the  steepness  of  its  descent,  built  upon  arches, 
he  knocked  at  a  house  of  ah.  the  unpromising 
rest  the  least  promising  in  aspect.  A  wretched 
hag  opened  the  door,  j)ast  whom  the  youth 
glided,  in  an  absent  and  agitated  manner  ; 
and,  having  ascended  several  flights  of  a 
narrow  and  precipitous  staircase,  opened  the 
door  of  an  apartment  on  the  top  story. 

The  room  was  low,  and  ill  ventilated. 
A  fii’e  burnt  in  the  grate,  and  a  small  candle 
flickered  on  the  table.  Beside  the  grate, 
sat  an  old  man  sleeping  on  a  chair ;  beside 
the  table,  and  bending  over  the  flickering 
light,  sat  a  young  girl  engaged  in  sewing. 
My  master  was  welcomed,  for  he  had  been 
absent,  it  seemed,  for  two  months.  During 
that  time  he  had,  he  said,  earned  some  money  ; 
and  he  had  come  to  share  it  with  his  father 
and  sister. 

I  led  a  quiet  life  with  my  companions,  in 
my  master’s  pocket,  for  more  than  a  week. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  stock  of  good 
money  was  nearly  exhausted,  although  it  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  judiciously 
mixed  with  a  neighbour  or  two  of  mine. 
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Want,  however,  did  not  leave  us  long  at  rest. 
Under  pretence  of  going  away  again  to  get 
“  work,”  my  master — leaving  several  of  my 
friends  to  take  their  chance,  in  administering 
to  the  necessities  of  his  father  and  sister — 
went  away.  I  remained  to  be  “  smashed  ” 
(passed)  by  my  master. 

“  Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  that  you 
don’t  recognise  old  friends  1  ”  were  the  words 
addressed  to  the  youth  by  a  passer-by,  as  he 
was  crossing,  at  a  violent  pace,  the  nearest 
bridge,  in  the  direction  of  the  Jiliddlesex 
j  bank. 

1  The  speaker  was  a  young  gentleman,  aged 

1  about  twenty,  not  ill-looking,  but  with  fea- 
1  tures  exhibiting  that  peculiar  expression  of 
cumiing,  whicii  is  popularly  described  as 
“knowing.”  He  was  arrayed  in  what  the 
police  reports  in  the  newspapers  call,  “the 
height  of  fashion,” — ^that  is  to  say,  he  had 

1  travestied  the  style  of  the  most  daring  dandies 

I  of  last  year.  He  wore  no  gloves ;  but  the 
j  bloated  rubicundity  of  his  hands  was  relieved 
!  by  a  profusion  of  rings,  which — even  without 
!  the  cigar  in  his  mouth — were  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  his  claims  to  gentility. 

Edwai’d,  my  master,  returned  the  civili¬ 
ties  of  the  stranger,  and,  turning  back  with 
him,  they  agreed  to  “  go  somewhere.” 

“Have  a  weed,”  said  Mr.  Bethnal,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  well  filled  cigar-case.  There  was 
no  resisting.  Edwai'd  took  one. 

“  Where  shall  we  go  1”  he  said. 

1  “  I  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  said  Mr.  Beth- 

i  nal,  who  looked  as  if  experiencing  a  novel 
!  sensation — he  evidently  had  an  idea.  “  I  tell 

1  you  w'hat  —  we’ll  go  and  blow  a  cloud 
ij  with  Joe,  the  pigeon-fancier.  He  lives 

Ij  only  a  short  distance  off,  not  far  from  the 
i  j  abbey  ;  I  want  to  see  him  on  business,  so  we 
ij  shall  kill  two  birds.  He’s  one  of  us,  you 
i  1  know.” 

I  now  learned  that  Mr.  Bethnal  was  a 
jj  new  acquaintance,  picked  up  under  circum- 
i  stances  (as  a  member  of  parliament,  to 
whom  I  once  belonged,  used  to  say  in  the 
House)  to  which  it  is  imnecessary  farther  to 
allude. 

“I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  luck,  by-the- 
bye,”  said  the  gentleman  in  question,  not 
noticing  his  companion’s  wish  to  avoid  the 
subject.  “I  heal'd  of  it  from  Old  Blinks. 
Smashing ’s  the  thing,  if  one’s  a  presentable 
cove.  You’d  do  deuced  well  in  it.  You’ve 
only  to  get  nobby  togs  and  you  ’ll  do.” 

1  ]SL’.  Joe,  it  appeared,  in  addition  to  his 

ornithological  occupations,  kejit  a  small  shop 
;  for  the  sale  of  coals  and  potatoes  ;  he  was  also, 
in  a  very  small  way,  a  timber  merchant ;  for 

1  several  bundles  of  firewood  were  piled  in 
pyramids  in  his  shed. 

Mr.  Bethnal’s  business  with  him  was  soon 
desjiatched  ;  although  not  until  after  the 
latter  had  been  assured  by  his  friend,  that 
Edward  was  “  of  the  right  sort,”  with  the 
qualification  that  he  was  “rather  green  at 
present and  he  was  taken  into  Mr.  Joe’s 

confidence,  and  also  into  Mr.  Joe’s  upstairs 
sanctum. 

In  answer  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Bethnal,  in 
a  jargon,  to  me  then  unintelligible,  Mr.  Joe 
produced  from  some  mysterious  depository 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  a  heavy  canvas  bag, 
which  he  emptied  on  the  table,  discovering 
a  heap  of  shillings  and  half-crowns,  which, 
by  a  sympathetic  instinct,  I  immediately 
detected  to  be  of  my  own  species. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  these  %  ”  said  Mr. 
Bethnal  to  his  young  friend. 

Edward  expressed  some  astonishment  that 

Mr.  J oe  should  be  in  the  fine. 

“  Why,  bless  your  eyes,”  said  that  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  “you  don’t  suppose  I  gets  my  live¬ 
lihood  out  of  the  shed  down  stairs,  nor  the 
pigeons  neither.  You  see,  these  things  are 
only  dodges.  If  I  lived  here  like  a  gentleman 
— that  is  to  say,  without  a  occupation — the 
p’lese  would  soon  be  down  upon  me.  They ’d 
be  obleeged  to  take  notice  on  me.  As  it  is,  I 
comes  the  respectable  tradesman,  who ’s  above 
suspicion — and  the  pigeons  helps  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  wonderful.” 

“  How  is  that  %  ” 

“  Why,  I  keeps  my  materials — the  pewter 
and  all  that — on  the  roof,  in  order  to  be  out 
o’  the  way,  in  case  of  a  surprise.  If  I  was 
often  seed  upon  the  roof,  adooking  arter 
such-like  matters,  inquisitive  eyes  would  be 
on  the  look  out.  I’be  pigeons  is  a  capital 
blind.  I ’m  believed  to  be  dewoted  to  my 
pigeons,  out  o’  which  I  takes  care  it  should 
be  thought  I  makes  a  little  fortun — and  that 
makes  a  man  respected.  As  for  the  pigeon 
and  coal  and  ’tatur  businesses,  them ’s  dodges. 
Gives  a  opportoonity  of  brmging  in  queer¬ 
looking  sackfuls  o’  things,  which  otherwise 
would  compel  the  ‘  spots  ’ — as  we  calls  the 
p’lese — to  come  dovm  on  us.” 

“  Compel  them  ! — but  surely  they  come 
down  whenever  they ’ve  a  suspicion  ?  ” 

“You  needn’t  a’  told  me  he  was  green,” 
said  Mr,  Joe  to  his  elder  acquaintance,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  youth  with  an  air  of  pity. 

“  In  the  first  place,  we  takes  care  to  keep  the 
vorkshop  almost  impregnable ;  so  that,  if 
they  attempts  a  surprise,  we  has  lots  o’  time 
to  get  the  things  out  o’  the  way.  In  the  next, 
if  it  comes  to  the  scratch — wliich  is  a  matter 
of  almost  hfe  and  death  to  us — we  stands  no 
nonsense.” 

Mr.  Joe  pointed  to  an  iron  crowbai*,  wliich 
stood  in  the  chimney-corner. 

“  I  ses  nothing  to  crimhiate  friends,  you 
know,”  he  added  signfficantly  to  Mr.  Bethnal 
“  but  you  remember  wot  Sergeant  Higsley 
got  ?  ” 

Mr.  Bethnal  nodded  assent,  and  Mr.  Joe 
volmiteered  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
Edward  an  account  of  the  demise,  and  funeral 
of  the  late  ]\L\  Sergeant  Higsley.  That 
official  having  been  promoted,  was  ambitious 
of  being  designated,  in  the  newspapers, 
“active  and  intelligent,”  and  gave  iiiforma- 
tion  against  a  gang  of  coiners  j  “Wot  wos 
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the  consequence  ?  ”  continued  the  narrator, 
“  Somehow  or  another,  that  p’leseman  was 
never  more  heered  on.  One  fine  night  he 
went  on  his  beat  ;  he  didn’t  show  at  the 
next  muster  ;  and  it  was  s’posed  he ’d  bolted. 
Every  enquiry  was  made,  and  the  ‘myste¬ 
rious  disappearance  of  a  p’leseman,’  got  into 
the  noospapers.  Howsomnever,  he  never  got 
anywheres.” 

“  And  what  became  of  him  ?  ” 

Mr.  Joe  then  proceeded  to  take  a  long 
puff  at  his  pipe,  and  winking  at  his  initiated 
friend,  proceeded  to  narrate  how  that  the  in¬ 
jured  gang  dealt  in  eggs. 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Why  you  see  eggs  is  not  always  eggs.” 
Mr.  Pouter  then  went  on  to  state  that  one 
night  a  long  deal  chest  left  the  premises  of 
the  coiners,  marked  outside,  ‘  eggs  ’  for  expor¬ 
tation.  They  were  duly  shipped,  a  member  of 
the  firm  being  on  board.  The  passage  was 
rough,  the  box  was  on  deck,  and  somehow 
or  other  somebody  tumbled  it  overboard.” 

“  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  missing 
policeman.” 

“The  chest  was  six  feet  long  and  - .” 

Here  Mr.  Bethnal  became  uneasy. 

“Veil,”  said  the  host,  “the  firm’s  broke 
up,  and  is  past  peaching  upon,  only  it  shows 
you  my  green  ’un  what  we  can  do.” 

I  was  shaken  in  my  master’s  pocket  by 
the  violence  of  the  dread  which  Mr.  Joe’s 
story  had  occasioned  him. 

Mr.  Bethnal,  with  the  philosophy  which 
was  habitual  to  him,  putted  away  at  his 
pipe. 

“The  fact  o’  the  matter  is,”  said  Mr. 
Joe,  who  was  growing  garrulous  on  an  ob¬ 
viously  pet  subject,  “that  we  ain’t  afeerd  o’ 
the  p’lese  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  a 
hap’orth ;  we  know  how  to  manage  them.” 
He  then  related  an  anecdote  of  another  police¬ 
man,  who  had  been  formerly  in  his  own  line 
of  business.  This  gentleman  being,  as  he 
observed,  “  fly  ”  to  all  the  secret  signs  of  the 
craft,  obtained  an  interview  with  a  friend  of 
his  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  hundred 
shillings.  A  x>acket  was  produced  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  their  proper  price  in  currency, 
but  on  the  policeman  taking  his  prize  to  the 
station  house  to  lay  the  information,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  been  outwitted.  The 
rouleau  contained  a  hundred  good  farthings, 
for  each  of  which  he  had  paid  two  pence 
halfpenny. 

“Then,  what  is  the  bad  money  generally 
worth  ?  ”  asked  Edward,  interrupting  the 
speaker.  “  As  a  general  rule,”  was  the  answer, 
“  our  sort  is  worth  about  one-fifth  part  o’  the 
wallie  it  represents.  So,  a  sovereign — (though 
we  ain’t  got  much  to  do  with  gold  here — 
that ’s  made  for  the  most  part  in  Brum¬ 
magem)  —  a  ‘  Brum  ’  Sovereign  —  may  be 
bought  for  about  four-and-six  ;  a  bad 
crown  piece  for  a  good  bob  ;  a  half-crown 
for  about  fippence  ;  a  bob  for  twopence  half¬ 
penny,  and  so  on.  As  for  the  sixpenny’s  and 


fourpenny’s,  w'e  don’t  make  many  on  ’em, 
their  wallie  bein’  too  insignificant.”  Mr.  Joe 
then  proceeded  with  some  further  remarks 
for  the  benefit  of  his  proteg6  ; — 

“  You  see  you  need  have  no  fear  o’  passing 
this  here  money  if  you  ’re  a  respectable  look¬ 
ing  cove.  If  a  gentleman  is  discovered  at 
anythink  o’  the  kind,  its  always  laid  to  a 
mistake  ;  the  shopman  knocks  under,  and  the 
gentleman  gives  a  good  piece  o’  money  with 
a  grin.  And  that ’s  how  it  is  that  so  much  o’ 
our  mannyfactur  gets  smashed  all  over  the 
country.” 

The  visitors  having  been  somewhat  bored, 
apparently,  during  the  latter  portion  of 
their  host’s  remarks,  soon  after  took  their 
departure.  The  rum-and-water  which  Mr. 
Joe’s  liberality  had  supplied,  effectually  re¬ 
moved  Edward’s  scruples  ;  and  on  his  way 
back,  he  expressed  himself  in  high  terms  in 
favour  of  “smashing,”  considered  as  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

“  O’  course,”  was  the  reply  of  his  expe¬ 
rienced  companion.  “  It  ain’t  once  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  a  fellow ’s  nailed.  You  shall 
make  your  first  trial  to-night.  You’ve  the 
needful  in  your  pocket,  hav’n’t  you  1  Come, 
here ’s  a  shop — I  want  a  cigar.” 

Edward  appeared  to  hesitate  ;  but  Mr. 
Joe’s  rum-and-water  asserted  itself,  and  into 
the  shop  they  both  marched. 

Mr.  Bethnal,  with  an  air  of  most  imposing 
nonchalance  took  up  a  cigar  from  one  of  the 
covered  cases  on  the  counter,  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  helped  himself  to  a  light.  Edward, 
not  so  composedly,  followed  his  example. 

“  How  much  1  ” 

“  Sixpence.” 

The  next  instant  the  youth  had  drawn  me 
from  his  pocket,  received  sixpence  in  change, 
and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  me  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  new  master. 

I  did  not  remain  long  with  the  tobacconist : 
he  passed  me  next  day  to  a  gentleman,  who 
was  as  innocent  as  himself  as  to  my  real  cha¬ 
racter.  It  happened  that  I  slipped  into  the 
comer  of  this  gentleman’s  pocket,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  several  weeks — he,  appa¬ 
rently,  unaware  of  my  existence.  At  length 
he  discovered  me,  and  one  day  I  found  myself, 
in  company  with  a  good  half-crown,  exchanged 
for  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  respectable  looking 
shop.  After  the  purchaser  had  left,  the 
assistant  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  and  was 
going  to  call  back  my  late  owner,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Taking  me  then  to  his  master,  he 
asked  if  I  was  not  bad.  “  It  don’t  look  very 
good,”  was  the  answer.  “  Give  it  to  me,  and 
take  care  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future.” 

I  was  slipped  into  the  waistcoat  pocket  of 
the  proprietor,  who  immediately  seemed  to 
forget  all  about  the  occurrence. 

That  same  night,  immediately  on  the  shop 
being  closed,  the  shopkeeper  walked  out, 
having  changed  his  elegant  costume  for  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  coarser  and  less  conspicuous  de¬ 
scription,  and  hailing  a  cab,  requested  to  be 
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driven  to  the  same  street  in  Westminster  in 
which  I  first  saw  the  light.  To  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  entered  the  shop  of  my  first  master  : 
— how  well  I  remembered  the  place,  and  the 
coarse  countenance  of  its  proprietor  !  Ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  house,  we  entered  the 
room,  to  which  the  reader  has  been  already 
introduced, — the  scene  of  so  much  secret  toil. 

A  long  conversation,  in  a  very  low  tone, 
now  took  place  between  the  pair,  from  which 
I  gleaned  some  interesting  particulars.  I 
discovered  that  the  respectable  gentleman, 
who  now  possessed  me,  was  the  coiner’s 
partner, — his  being  the  “  issue  ”  department, 
which  his  trade  transactions,  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  character,  enabled  him  to  undertake  very 
effectively, 

“  Let  your  next  batch  be  made  as  perfectly 
as  possible,”  I  heard  him  say  to  his  partner. 
“  The  last  seems  to  have  gone  very  well :  I 
have  heard  of  only  a  few  detections,  and  one 
of  those  was  at  my  own  shop  to-day.  One  of 
my  fellows  made  the  discovery,  but  not  until 
after  the  purchaser  had  left  the  shop.” 

“  That,  you  see,  will  ’appen  now  and  then,” 
was  the  answer  ;  “  but  think  o’  the  number 
on  ’em  as  is  about,  and  how  sharp  some 
people  is  getting  —  thanks  to  them  noos- 
papers,  as  is  always  a  interfering  with  wot 
don’t  concern  ’em.  There ’s  now  so  much  of 
our  metal  about,  that  it ’s  almost  impossible 
to  get  change  for  a  suft’rin  nowhere  without 
getting  some  on  it.  Eveiybody ’s  a-taking  of 
it  every  day  ;  and  as  for  them  that ’s  detected, 
they  ’re  made  only  by  the  common  chaps  as 
ain’t  got  our  masheenery,” — and  he  glanced 
proudly  at  his  well-mounted  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery.  “  All  I  wish  is,  that  we  could  find 
some  dodge  for  milling  the  edges  better — it 
takes  as  much  time  now  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  put  together.  Howsomever,  I’ve  sold 
no  end  on  ’em  in  Whitechapel  and  other 
places,  since  I  saw  you.  And  as  for  this  here 
neighbourhood,  there ’s  scarcely  a  shop  where 
they  don’t  deal  in  the  article  more  or  less.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Niggles  (which,  I  learned 
from  his  emblazoned  door-posts,  was  the  name 
of  my  respectable  master),  “  be  as  careful  about 
these  as  you  can.  I  am  afraid  it ’s  through 
some  of  our  money  that  that  young  girl  has 
been  found  out.” 

“  Wot,  the  young  ’ooman  as  has  been  re¬ 
manded  so  often  at  the  p’lese  court  ?  ” 

“  The  same.  I  shall  know  all  about  it  to¬ 
morrow.  She  is  to  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  I  am  on  the  jury  as  it  happens.” 

Mr.  Niggles  then  departed  to  his  suburban 
villa,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
as  became  so  respectable  a  man. 

The  next  morning  he  was  early  at  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and,  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  did  not 
neglect  his  duties  in  the  court,  where  he 
arrived  exactly  two  minutes  before  any  of  the 
other  jurymen. 

When  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  dock, 
I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  the  sister  of  my 
first  possessor.  She  had  attempted  to  pass 


two  bad  shillings  at  a  grocer’s  shop.  She  had 
denied  all  knowledge  that  the  money  was  bad, 
but  was  notwithstanding  arrested,  examined, 
and  was  committed  for  trial.  Here,  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  the  case  was  soon  despatched. 
The  evidence  was  given  in  breathless  haste  : 
the  judge  summed  up  in  about  six  words, 
and  the  jury  found  the  girl  guilty.  Her 
sentence  was,  however,  a  very  short  impri¬ 
sonment. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  pass  subsequently 
into  the  possession  of  many  persons,  from 
whom  I  learnt  some  particulars  of  the  after¬ 
life  of  this  family.  The  father  survived  his 
daughter’s  conviction  only  a  few  days.  The 
son  was  detained  in  custody ;  and  as  soon  as 
his  identity  became  established,  charges  were 
brought  against  him,  which  led  to  his  being 
transported.  As  for  his  sister — I  was  once, 
for  a  few  hours,  in  a  family  where  there  was 
a  governess  of  her  name.  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  more  ;  but — as  her  own 
nature  would  probably  save  her  from  the 
influences  to  which  she  must  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  jail — it  is  but  just  to  suppose,  that 
some  person  might  have  been  found  to  brave 
the  opinion  of  society,  and  to  yield  to  one  so 
gentle,  what  the  law  calls  “  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.” 

The  changes  which  I  underwent  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  were  many  and 
various — ^now  rattling  carelessly  in  a  cash- 
box  ;  now  loose  in  the  pocket  of  some  careless 
young  fellow,  who  passed  me  at  a  theatre  ; 
then,  perhaps,  tied  up  carefully  in  the  corner 
of  a  handkerchief,  having  become  the  sole 
stock-in-hand  of  some  timid  young  girl.  Once 
J  was  given  by  a  father  as  a  “  tip  ”  or  present, 
to  his  little  boy ;  when,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  I  found  myself  ignominiously  spent  in 
hardbake  ten  minutes  afterwards.  On  another 
occasion,  I  was  (in  company  with  a  sixpence) 
handed  to  a  poor  woman,  in  payment  for  the 
making  of  a  dozen  shirts.  In  this  case  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  sustain  an  entire  family,  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  I  formed  one  of  seven,  the  sole  stock  of 
a  poor  artist,  who  contrived  to  live  upon  my  six 
companions  for  many  days.  He  had  reserved 
me  until  the  last — I  believe  because  I  was  the 
brightest  and  best-looking  of  the  whole  ;  and 
when  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  change  me,  for 
some  coarse  description  of  food,  to  his  and  my 
horror  I  was  discovered  ! 

^  The  poor  fellow  was  driven  from  the  shop  ; 
but  the  tradesman,  I  am  bound  to  say,  did  not 
treat  me  with  the  indignity  that  I  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  my  appearance 
so  deceitful,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  pass 
me  next  day,  as  part  of  change  for  a  sovereign. 

Soon  after  this,  somebody  dropped  me  on 
the  pavement,  where,  however,  I  remained 
but  a  short  time.  I  was  picked  up  by  a  child, 
who  ran  mstinctiyely  into  a  shop  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  investment  in  figs.  But, 
coins  of  my  class  had  been  plentifid  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  grocer  was  a  saga- 
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cions  man.  The  result  was,  that  the  child 
went  figless  away,  and  that  I — my  edges  curl 
as  I  record  the  humiliating  fact — was  nailed 
to  the  counter  as  an  example  to  others.  Here 
my  career  ended  and  my  biography  closes. 


CHIP  S. 


DEATH  IN  THE  SUGAR  PLUM. 

At  this  present  writing,  there  lie  ol  our 
desk  a  half-a-dozen  sweetmeats.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  pigeon’s  eggs  ;  captivating  to 
the  eye,  being  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;  tempting 
to  the  taste,  being  almonds  encased  in  a  sugary 
compound ;  and  eas}^  to  be  procured,  being 
about  a  penny  per  dozen.  They  are  sold  in  all 
manner  of  shops  ;  and,  as  if  they  could  not  be 
sufficiently  disseminated  among  the  juvenile 
population  at  large,  are  very  generally 
hawked  about  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  at  a 
great  reduction  in  price. 

They  are  rank  poison !  and  we  give  a 
melancholy  history  connected  with  them, 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  mourning  father, 
whose  name  and  address  are  appended  to  his 
letter : — 

“  My  daughter  ”  he  says,  “  aged  nineteen, 
purchased  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  ate  an 
ounce  of  a  fancy  sweetmeat  called  Burnt 
Almonds — (I  find  that  she  had  eaten  some  of 
them  previously  in  the  course  of  the  same 
week) — and  during  the  following  night  she 
was  taken  with  violent  pains  and  sickness, 
and  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  having 
taken  poison.  She  suffered  intense  agony 
until  the  4th  of  November,  when  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  inflamed  and  weakened  state  of 
the  intestines,  collapse  or  strangulation  of 
them  took  place,  and  after  dreadful  sufferings 
she  died  on  the  Sunday  following,  having 
about  seven  hours  previously  underwent  a 
painful  surgical  operation. 

“  I  am  influenced  by  no  personal  motive. 
My  daughter  has  lost  her  life,  when  a  long 
duration  of  it  and  its  enjoyments  appeared 
before  her ;  and  it  is  in  order  that  parents 
may  escape  the  mental  sufferings  that  I  have 
experienced,  and  that  their  children  may 
escape  the  agonies  that  my  daughter  endured, 
that  I  court  publicity  to  these  painful  facts. 
These  poisonous  sweetmeats  are  sold  in  every 
street  ;  and  they  not  only  contain  poison  in 
the  colouring  matter,  but  sulphate  of  barytes, 
a  species  of  plaster  of  Paris  procured  from 
Derbyshire,  enters  largely  into  their  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  place  of  sugar.  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  the  burnt  almonds,  the  same  sample 
with  Dr.  Letheby’s  letter,  and  a  more  detailed 
account  of  my  daughter’s  case  I  forwarded  to 
the  Home  Office,  innocently  supposing  that  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  from  poison  might  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  they  were  returned  with  a  formal  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  my  letter  ;  it 
therefore  rests,  as  Dr.  Letheby  intimates,  with 
the  public  “  to  put  a  check  on  the  practice.”  1 
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Dr.  Letheby,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
toxicologists,  in  his  answer  to  the  above  i 
application,  communicates  his  analysis  in  the  1 1 
following  terms  : —  ! ' 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  | 
have  to  state,  that,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  |j 
instant,  I  received,  from  Mr.  Byles,  a  parcel  • 
of  red-coloured  sweetmeats,  which  are,  I  ! 
believe,  sold  under  the  name  of  ‘Burnt  ! 
Almonds.’  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  ' 
material,  and  I  find  that  it  contains  portions  I 
of  lead  ;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  without  | 
learning  more  of  the  history  and  progress  of  i" 
the  malady,  that  this  metallic  impregnation  ^ ; 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease  from  which  yoiir  ^  1 
daughter  suffered.  This,  however,  I  may  i ! 
state,  that  lead  is  a  very  insidious  poison,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  taken,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
producing  serious  effects  on  the  animal 
economy  ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  under  any  circumstances,  as  a  consti¬ 
tuent  of  our  food.  Should  the  disease  in  ; 
question  have  been  occasioned  by  the  colouring  [ 
matter  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  ! 
sweetmeat,  it  is  a  disaster  which  cannot,  I 
think,  create  much  surprise,  when  we  con-  : 
sider  how  recklessly  the  manufacturers  of  i 
cheap  confectionery  are  permitted  to  practise  I ' 
their  art.”  M 

W e  have  Dr.  Letheby’s  authority  for  adding,  I 

that,  within  the  last  three  years,  as  many  as  j 

seventy  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  traced,  j 

in  this  country,  to  the  deleterious  pigments  j 
in  fancy  sweetmeats  ;  and,  unless  the  public  ! 
themselves  make  some  effort  to  put  a  check  j 
on  the  practice,  more  serious  results  will  yet  ; ; 
follow.  *  I  ■ 

Although  it  is  understood  that  carelessness  I ! 
exists  in  the  general  manufacture  of  confec-  j ' 
tionery,  yet  it  is  not  in  all  sweetmeats  that 
the  existence  of  poison  should  be  suspected,  i 
The  playful  beauty  at  a  ball  supper,  who  pulls 
a  “  cracker  ”  with  her  simpering  swain,  need  ' 
not  be  more  afraid  of  the  ruby  comfit  which  I , 
the  explosion  discharges  into  her  lap,  than  of  jj 
the  equally  harmless  motto  that  surrounds  it.  i 
The  colouring  matter  used  for  the  best  con-  j 
fectionery  is  comparatively  harmless.  Li  this,  : 
as  in  most  similar  cases,  it  is  the  poor  alone 
who  suffer.  Our  warning  is  raised  more  espe-  ■ 
daily  against  cheap  sweetmeats  ;  and  against  ^  ’ 
these — as  against  poison  in  any  form — the  less  . 
educated  and  affluent  ought  to  be  protected  ;  ;  i 

but  in  this  countrjq  when  a  deadly  evil  affects  i 
chiefly  or  wholly  the  poor,  it  is  allowed  to 
have  full  sway— the  check,  if  it  ever  be  put  i 
on,  is  slowly  and  often  ineffectually  applied. 
Hence,  the  poison-sold-everywhere  system 
which  we  noticed  in  our  number  thirty-three, 
is  permitted  to  go  on  killing  its  hundreds  per 
annum,  without  one  member  of  Parliament  of 
sufficient  influence  rising  “in  his  place”  to 
legislate  a  preventive  measure.  Even  when 
several  guests  are  poisoned  at  a  mayor’s  feast,  | 
there  is  not  influence  or  earnestness  enough  ' 
amongst  the  whole  corporation,  to  endeavour  | 
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after  immunity  from  sickness  or  death  for  the 
rest  of  the  lieges  who  have  a  taste  for  sweet¬ 
meats.  If,  however,  destructive  “  Burnt 
Almonds  ”  were  sold  at  Eton  or  at  Harrow, 
and  a  scion  of  an  influential  house  were  to 
be  taken  ill  in  consequence  of  indulgence  in 
these  poisoned  sugar-plums  ;  a  bill  would 
speedily  be  carried  that  would  shield  both 
rich  and  poor. 

The  difficulty,  if  any  should  arise,  of  passing 
an  act  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  poison, 
either  neat  or  confected,  is  very  mucli  lessened 
by  the  existence  of  such  laws  on  the  Continent. 
In  France,  for  example,  no  one  can  sell  poison¬ 
ous  drugs  without  a  special  licence,  and  even 
then  only  under  strict  and  wise  regulations. 
There,  too,  where  confectioner}^  is  much  more 
used  than  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  the 
medical  officials  exercise  a  vigilant  inspection 
over  its  manufacture. 


THE  TRUE  REMEDY  FOR  COLLIERY 
EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — ^^¥ith  great  interest  and  curiosity  I 
perused  a  letter  whicli  appeared  in  number 
forty  of  “  Household  Words,”  purporting  to 
supply  a  remedy  for  those  lamentable  colliery 
explosions  that  are  unhappily  so  frequent. 

Briefly,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Artesian 
wells  are  only  a  partial  and  very  imcertain 
method  for  carrying  off  a  'portion  of  the  gas 
accumulated  in  the  “  goafs  ”  of  a  mine. 

In  a  properly  managed  colliery,  this  im¬ 
portant  object  is  thus  effected  : — The  “goafs” 
are  securely  cut  off*  from  communication  with 
other  parts  of  the  workings  by  stoppings,  and 
the  gas  continually  accumulating  in  these 
spaces  is  carried  away  to  the  “  dumb-drift,” 
which  is  an  air-jiassage  rising  gradually,  and 
forming  a  junction  with  the  upcast  shaft, 
about  five  yards  above  the  fire  of  the  furnace. 
At  a  glance  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  far 
more  efficacious  than  any  number  of  bore¬ 
holes — ^the  draught  of  the  furnace  is  powerful 
enough  to  draw  off  the  impure  air  in  the 
“  goafs,”  while  the  greater  space  afforded  by  a 
drift,  instead  of  a  bore-hole,  is  another  im¬ 
portant  advantage. 

But  it  is  not  that  we  are  without  the  means 
of  ventilating  our  mines,  or  that  we  are  in 
want  of  clever  practical  men  ;  both  are  within 
our  reach,  and  explosions  most  frequently 
arise  from  those  means  not  being  made  avail¬ 
able.  You,  Sir,  have  told  us,  in  a  few  judicious 
remarks  at  the  close  of  a  “Coal  Miner’s 
Evidence,”  in  No.  37  of  “Household  Words,” 
the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 
colliery  explosions. 

Government  Inspection — not  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  four  gentlemen  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom — but  a  searching  and  daily  scrutiny  into 
the  system  of  working  pursued  in  all  fiery 
collieries,  is  the  only  remedy  within  our  reach. 
The  present  arrangement  adopted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  is  miserably  inefficient.  No  four  men 
can  inspect  all  the  collieries  in  the  kingdom. 

Not  till  some  chemical  agent  is  discovered 


capable  of  absorbing  or  neutralising  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  will  mines  be  perfectly  safe. 
It  may,  or  may  not  be,  in  the  power  of  our 
chemists  to  achieve  this,  but  it  does  not  seem 
impossible  ;  and  if  our  Faradays  amd  Braudes 
can  effect  it,  they  will  do  more  good  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  by  such  a  discovery,  than  any 
that  has  yet  been  made.  S.  R. 
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The  pleasures  of  a  barrack -yard,  which 
Maurice  began  now  to  enjoy,  were  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  continuance — at  least  without 
further  probation  ;  for  one  fine  day  in  June, 
a  letter  arrived  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
ordering  the  commanding  officer  to  hold  the 
regiment  in  readiness  for  immediate  embark¬ 
ation  for  foreign  service.  The  new's  soon 
spread,  and  a  stir  was  visible  throughout  the 
barracks,  every  man  eagerly  asking  what  was 
“  The  Route  ?”  To  enhance  his  national  im¬ 
portance,  which  stood  little  in  need  of  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common,  the  serjeant-major 
made  a  mystery  of  this  paifficular,  until  he 
had  assembled  the  “none-commissioned” 
(so  he  called  them)  to  whom  he  communi¬ 
cated  the  fact — with  as  much  circumstance 
as  if  he  had  received  it  personally  under  the 
Duke’s  own  autograph — that  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  spite  of  the  regimental  school,  which 
did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  attract  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  voluntary  scholars  who 
now  flock  to  it,  there  were  very  few  who 
knew  exactly  where  Halifax,  or  indeed,  where 
North  America  itself  was  situated.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  was  in  favour  of  “  Chiny,”  that 
being  the  region  to  which  all  terrcE  incognitce 
are  generally  consigned  by  the  uninitiated  ; 
but  some,  whose  geographical  notions  were 
even  less  precise,  associating  Halifax  with  a 
proverbial  expression  current  in  the  army, 
were  inclined  to  think  that  it  claimed  kindred 
with  even  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
“the  flowery  land.”  They  found  out  their 
mistake  before  tliey  had  been  many  months 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  regiment  was  not  left  altogether 
to  burst  in  ignorance,  or  discover,  by  dint  of 
experience  where  Nova  Scotia  really  was  ; 
for  it  happened  that  there  was  one  old  soldier 
in  it — and  he  richly  deserved  the  appellation 
— who  had  formerly  been  quartered  there. 
This  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Mac 
Manus,  who  had  commenced  his  military 
career  in  the  “  Music  ”  of  the  regiment,  when 
he  was  barely  ten  years  old,  and  just  able  to 
jingle  the  triangles,  whose  melody  he  was 
called  upon  to  elicit.  From  the  band  he  was 
transferred  to  the  drums  ;  and  after  two  or 
three  years’  experience  in  drubbing  sheep¬ 
skin,  was  elevated  to  the  fifes.  To  what 
further  musical  eminence  he  might  have 
attained,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  perhaps  he 
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might  have  expended  himself  on  the  key- 
bugle,  or  have  become  absorbed  in  the  big 
drum  ;  but  at  the  proper  age  for  rendering 
efficient  military  service,  the  instrument  to 
which  he  took  a  fancy,  was  the  musket — and 
he  was  drafted  into  the  battalion. 

There  might  have  been  something  more 
than  mere  fancy  in  his  last  choice,  for  Patrick 
was  tender-hearted  ;  and,  though  he  would 
liave  fought  any  lad  in  the  regiment  of  his 
own  weight  and  age — or  heavier  and  older, 
for  that  matter — as  soon  as  eat  his  breakfast, 
he  never  could  bring  himself  to  handle  “  the 
cat ;  ”  and  when  Mac  Manus  was  a  boy,  a  week 
seldom  passed  without  his  having  more  than 
one  “  five- and -twenty  ”  to  administer  as  his 
share  of  punishment  inflicted  before  breakfast 
— when  the  meal  that  followed  the  punish¬ 
ment  parade  was  rarely  swallowed.*  On 
these  occasions  the  drum-major’s  cane  left 
tokens  on  Patrick’s  shoulders  of  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  with  which  he  performed  this  description 
of  “  duty  ;  ”  and  that  functionary,  who  was  a 
sharp,  red-faced  little  man,  with  a  bandy 
elbow,  gladly  resigned  his  “  chicken-hearted  ” 
pupil — as  he  called  him,  by  a  misnomer  which 
Patrick  very  soon  rectified.  Mac  Manus 
quickly  became  a  smart  soldier,  and,  being 
generally  liked  in  the  regiment,  had  as  rea¬ 
sonable  a  prospect  of  promotion  as  could  be 
desired  ;  but,  whether  he  were  born — as  some 
are — ^wdthout  ambition,  or  whether  ill-luck, 
as  frequently  happens,  predominated  over 
his  destiny,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Perhaps 
the  real  cause  of  his  continuing  in  the  ranks 
arose  from  the  good-nature  and  “  devil-may- 
care-ism  ”  that  got  him  into  so  many  scrapes  ; 
which,  tLough  they  did  not  affect  his  moral 
character,  by  no  means  elevated  him  in  the 
I  eyes  of  the  authorities  as  a  model  of  military 
discipline. 

But  if  he  did  not  acquire  distinction  by 
rank,  Mac  Manus  speedily  gained  that  sound 
,  distinction  which  renders  a  man  invaluable 
I  on  a  march  or  bivouack,  round  a  camp-fire  or 
on  a  recruiting  party ;  he  could  tell  a  good 
j  story,  sing  a  good  song,  had  an  inexhaustible 
I  fund  of  good  spirits,  and  made  the  best  of 
j  everything  that  was  bad.  “It’s  the  rough 
coat  that  turns  the  wet,”  he  used  to  say,  “  so 
never  take  sorrow  to  heart,  boys.”  But  if 
Mac  Manus  kept  sorrow  aloof  he  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  sym23athy,  and  it  is  difficult  in  the  long 
run  to  prevent  the  two  from  uniting,  only  he 

*  A  vast  amelioration  with  respect  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
At  that  time  the  articles  of  war  permitted,  and  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  commanding  officer  very  often  enforced  a 
punishment  of  three  hundred  lashes,  when  such  was  the 
sentence  of  a  Regimental  or  Garrison  Court  Martial;  more¬ 
over,  if  the  crime  were  desertion,  or  a  more  than  ordinarily 
flagrant  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  a  General  Court 
Martial  sat  on  the  delinquent,  the  amount  of  punishment 
might  range  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  lashes  (or 
even  more),  though  the  latter  number  was  the  most  we  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  witness  the  infliction  of,  on  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Now,  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  is  never 
permitted  to  exceed  fifty  lashes,  and  this  only  in  aggravated 
cases;  the  general  number  being  twenty-five,  and  those 
rarely  inflicted,  so  that,  practically,  corporal  punishment 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  abolished. 


took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  his  warmth 
of  heart  preventing  him  from  catching  cold 
upon  it.  The  best  elements  of  popularity 
were  thus  in  his  natural  disposition,  and  then 
the  length  of  his  service  gave  him  authority, 
so  that  if  any  question  were  on  foot  in  the 
regiment  affecting  the  rights  or  interests  of 
the  soldier,  or  if  any  doubtful  point  were  to 
be  decided,  an  appeal  was  always  made  to 
Mac  Manus,  and  whatever  he  said  was  sure 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Accordingly,  when  the  route,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  was  made  known,  abevy  of  fellows, 
foremost  amongst  whom  was  Maurice  Savage, 
hurried  oflf  to  the  Canteen  where  Mac  Manus 
was  taking  a  quiet  pipe  and  pot  with  his 
friend  Corporal  Battler,  and  “  discoorsin’  ”  on 
the  now  universal  topic. 

“  It ’s  about  Halifax,  then,  that  you  want 
to  know,  boys  !  ”  said  the  veteran.  “  Make  a 
circle  and  keep  silence,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  as 
much  as  will  serve  you  all  round  for  night¬ 
caps.  I  was  but  a  gossoon  when  first  I  put 
my  foot  upon  the  iron-bound  shores  of  Novy 
Skoshy,  but  I  saw  enough  while  I  was  there, 
and  staid  long  enough  to  remember  all  about 
the  place.  It  was  in  the  Duke  of  Kent’s  time, 
— her  Majesty’s  royal  father — he  was  called 
Prince  Edward  then,  and  a  pretty  time  we 
had  of  it.  Och,  boys,  the  drill  was  mur- 
thering  entirely  !  The  officers  called  it  ‘  dis¬ 
cipline,’ — it ’s  harrassin’  the  men  in  quarters, 
not  discipline  in  the  field  that  I  mane, 
for  ye  can’t  have  too  much  discipline  in 
front  of  the  enemy — that  is,  in  ray  son.  You . 
think  it  hard,  boys,  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  Corporal  Battler  (here’s  your 
health  Corporal),  when  you  hear  the  ‘  rouse 
and  turn  out,’  at  six  o’clock  on  a  fine  summer’s 
morning ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you’d  have  said,  when  the  bugle  blew  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  it  was  who  should  be 
first  up  to  plaster  his  head  with  powder  and 
pomatum,  shave  off  his  whiskers  close  under 
the  cheek-bone,  leaving  just  enough  to  swear 
by,  tie  his  comrade’s  pigtail  at  a  mathematical 
angle,  pipe-clay  his  belts,  heel-ball  his  pouch, 
and  do  fifty  other  things  that  he  ought  to  have 
got  ready  the  evening  before,  to  be  in  time  for 
the  daylight  parade  in  the  climate  of  Novy 
Skoshy,  with  the  glass  down  at  zero, — that ’s 
‘  nothing,’  boys — or  may  be,  five  or  six  degrees 
below  it.” 

“  Less  than  nothing  !  ”  interrupted  the 
schoolmaster  sergeant,  who  was  ex-oficio  the 
regimental  Bonnycastle,  and  had  a  "^e  habit 
of  taking  nothing  for  granted  tdl  it  was 
proved  ;  “  less  than  nothing  !  How  do  you 
make  that  out,  Pat  ?  ” 

“  As  pat  as  you  plase.  Sergeant,  for  a  learned 
ignoramus  as  you  are !  A  glass  that  held 
less  than  nothing  would  be  a  bad  one  to  drink 
out  of ;  wouldn’t  it.  Corporal  Battler  ? — (the 
gallant  militarist  nodded,  and  dramed  his 
own,  by  way  of  trying  the  experiment) — but 
I’m  spaking  of  a  weather-glass,  an  insthru- 
ment  like  my  pipe  filled  with  quicksilver, 
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only  it ’s  straight  up  and  down,  like  your  cane, 
with  ‘  nothing  ’  scored  across  the  belly  of  it, 
and  plenty  of  tail  to  bring  up  the  rear.  But 
w’e  wanted  no  thermometer  to  tell  us  it  was 
could  in  Novy  Skoshy,  where  the  water  froze 
over  the  fire  ;  and  if  a  man  handled  his  piece 
awkwardly,  he  maybe  left  the  skin  of  his 
fingers  sticking  to  the  barrel.” 

The  majority  of  Mac  Manus’s  auditors  gave 
a  furtive  glance  at  their  horny  hands  as  he 
made  this  announcement. 

“  It ’s  clumsy  work  tossing  Brown  Bess 
about  in  gloves,”  continued  Mac  Manus ; 
“  but  you  must  do  it  there  if  you  want  to  keep 
out  of  hospital — ay,  and  wash  your  face  in 
snow  if  you  ’re  frostbitten ;  or,  perhaps,  you 
may  lave  your  ears  behind  you,  and  wake 
with  a  blue  nose  like  the  native  Haligonians  ! 
How  any  of  us  presarved  a  feature  of  our 
faces  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  for  when 
we  got  outside  the  barrack-yard,  and  were 
marched  off  in  the  dark  to  Eockingham, 
where  his  Eoyal  Highness  lived,  a  place 
between  five  and  six  miles  off,  the  Barber  got 
a-hould  of  us,  and - ” 

“  Was  it  the  barber  of  the  ridgement  ?  ” 
interrupted  Maurice,  whose  beard  had  not 
i  yet  begun  to  sprout. 

“Ay,  and  garrison  too,  my  lad — ^the  uni¬ 
versal  barber — he  had  a  roving  commission, 
as  the  sailors  say  ;  but  I  ’ll  tell  you,  boys — 
‘  The  Barber  ’  is  the  name  the  Haligonians 
I  give  to  the  north-wester,  that  cuts  in  them 
!  parts  sharper  than  any  razor..  You  ’ve  about 
six  months’  winter,  dead-on-end,  in  that 
climate,  and  he  blows  pretty  nigh  all  the 
time.  Well,  we  had  this  to  face  on  our  march, 
two  hours  of  it,  pitch  dark,  with  creepers  on 
our  feet  and  heavy  packs  on  our  backs,  and 
what  for  ?  To  be  overhauled  by  his  Royal 
Highness  and  staff,  almost  afore  they  could 
see  whether  we  was  the  soldiers  they  came 
out  to  inspect,  or  so  many  ridgments  of  half¬ 
friz  Novy  Skoshian  bears  !  Faith,  the  bears 
had  the  best  of  it,  for  they  had  no  tails  to  tie 
or  pomatum  to  use — though  they  ’re  said  to 
•  furnish  it  in  plenty — and  only  comes  out 
when  they  ’re  hunger-driven,  but  stays  at 
home,  for  the  most  part,  sleepin’  and  suckin’ 
their  paws.  The  devil  a  much  sleep  did  we 
get,  with  three  nights  in  bed  for  garrison 
duty,  and  two  out  of  it  every  week  for  parade 
at  Rockingham,  at  half-past  six  on  a  winter’s 
mornin’  in  heavy  marchmg  order  !  And  then 
the  sentries,  whether  it  war  on  the  dockyard 
wharf,  or  in  the  fort,  high  or  low,  the  could 
got  at  you  and  nipped  you  like  a  vice.  Oh, 
there  was  one  post  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, — 
many ’s  the  time  I  never  expected  to  be  alive 
when  the  relief  came  round,  and  more  than 
one  poor  fellow  took  his  last  sleep  in  that 
sentry  box,  not  from  neglect  of  duty,  but  in 
respect  of  the  drowsiness  which  bate  ’em 
entirely.  Once  give  way  to  it,  boys,  and  it ’s 
all  up  with  you  P’ 

“And  is  it  so  cold  as  this  all  the  year 
round  ?  ”  asked  one  of  his  hearers. 


“  It  is  noi,”  replied  Mac  Manus  with  em¬ 
phasis,  “  Thry  a  three  hours  drill  on  the 
common  in  summer,  and  see  what  you  ’ll 
make  of  it.  Talk  of  the  glass  then  ;  it ’s  at 
boiling  hate,  and  the  birds  m  the  air  fall  down 
ready  roasted.  Or  go  into  the  woods,  and  a 
pumpkin’s  a  fool  to  the  size  of  your  head, 
after  being  stung  to  death  with  the  black  flies 
and  muskeeties,  when  you  come  out  again. 
But  these  is  all  the  accidents  of  climate,  boys. 
There ’s  plenty  to  make  up  for  them  incon¬ 
veniences.  Speruts  is  dirt  chape  (hear,  hear, 
from  Corporal  Rattler),  ’specially  Prince 
Edward’s  Island  Whiskey  ;  mate  of  all  kinds 
is  raysonable,  and  so  is  greens,  and  the  like, 
and  ’taties  ;  fish  is  to  be  had  for  a  song,  and 
they  throw  the  lobsters  at  you,  if  you  just 
looked  at  ’em.  A  lad,  when  he ’s  off  duty, 
may  go  out  of  an  aftheriioon  and  ate  as  many 
ras’b’ries  off  the  rocks  as  would  keep  a  pastry¬ 
cook  in  jam  for  a  twelvemonth.  Then  there ’s 
the  fogs  and  the  snow  when  you  can’t  go  out 
to  drill  (Barrack-  room  drill  can  always  be 
had,  suggested  Corporal  Rattler),  and  the 
sleigh-driving,  and  the  snow-balling,  and  the 
sliding  down  hill — for  it’s  all  down  hill  at 
Halifax — and  the  officers’  plays,  and  all  kinds 
of  divarsions  of  which  you  partake,  more  or 
less.  Oh,  take  my  word  for  it,  there ’s  worse 
places  in  the  world  than  Nowy"  Skoshy,  and 
some  of  us  ’ll  live  to  find  that  out.” 

In  this  expose  of  Mac  Manus  there  was 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  set  his 
audience  thinking,  and  many  v/ere  the 
speculations  to  which  it  gave  birth  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  men  were  well  enough  pleased 
with  their  destination.  It  seldom  happens 
otherwise,  for  no  class  is  so  fond  of  change 
and  movement  as  the  soldier,  and  that,  at 
least,  was  secured  by  the  order  to  march. 
How  the  march  or  transit  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  was  another  affair,  and  that  it  is  our 
business  now  to  describe. 

Four  transports  were  immediately  taken  up 
by  government,  and,  as  fast  as  they  were  got 
ready,  were  sent  round  to  Liverpool,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  number  of  troops  allotted  to  each. 
It  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
select  that  which  bore  Maurice  and  his 
fortunes. 

An  embarkation,  however,  is  never  a  very 
satisfactory  performance,  even  in  private  life  ; 
but  when  the  “  small  family  party  ”  consists 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  soldiers,  a  good  many 
of  them  not  very  sober,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  pet  dogs,  their  bird-cages, 
their  arm-chests,  their  bandboxes,  bundles, 
and  other  impedimenta^  the  pleasures  of  travel 
are  not  very  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  pleasant 
enough,  marching  out  of  barracks  to  the  tune 
of  “The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,”  but  before 
your  troops  are  fairly  settled  down  in  your 
transport,  a  variety  of  “  disagreeables  ”  have 
to  be  encoimtered. 

The  worst  of  these  occur  on  board  the 
transport  ;  but  it  is  no  trifling  task  to  get 
everybody  fairly  into  the  boats  ;  and  a  drover’s 
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dog  at  Smithfield  has  but  a  slight  duty  to 
perform  iii  getting  his  flock  into  their  pen, 
compared  with  that  of  oflicers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  in  routing  the  stragglers 
out  of  the  public-houses  into  which  they  loilL 
drop  to  take  “  the  parting-glass  ”  with  each 
other,  though  their  destination  be  identical, 
and  the  dreaded  separation  no  greater  than 
the  distance  between  their  respective  ham¬ 
mocks.  The  ladies  too — pity  that  we  should 
say  so — give  no  little  trouble.  The  stern 
rules  of  the  service  admit  of  only  six  married 
women  per  company  ;  and  the  selection,  in 
this  case,  is  guided  by  the  good  conduct  of 
the  claimants,  of  whom  there  are  always  more 
than  the  regulations  admit  of  taking.  Add 
to  this,  the  fact,  that  it  generally  happens  that 
promises  which,  no  doubt,  would  gladly  be 
forgotten — not  to  say  broken — are  rigidly 
enforced  during  the  last  week  before  the 
regiment  embarks,  by  damsels  who  will  not  be 
included  in  the  category  alluded  to  in  the 
pleasant  tune  with  which  the  men  march  out 
of  quarters.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
three  or  four  women,  per  company,  are  often 
added  to  its  strength — we  must  not  say  its 
weakness — at  the  very  last  moment,  for  whom 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  that  they 
will  be  permitted  to  go  out  with  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Nevertheless,  they  marry ;  they  climb 
into  the  baggage-wagon,  “  just  to  say  good¬ 
bye,” — they  weep  and  embrace,  and  wave 
their  handkerchiefs  at  the  water-side  ;  they 
scream  “  farewell,”  in  accents  of  the  wildest 
despair ;  they  swoon  on  the  beach,  are  carried 
off  by  compassionate  individuals,  and  are  seen 
no  more,  till  some  four  or  five  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  transport  is  fairly  “  in  blue 
water,”  when  they  emerge  from  their  hiding- 
places,  between  decks,  satisfied — though  they 
are  not  to  be  provisioned,  and  are  threatened 
with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties — that  it 
is  impossible  now  to  send  them  back ;  in  spite 
of  the  declaration  of  the  commanding  officer 
on  board,  that  he  will  hail  the  first  vessel  he 
meets  returning  to  England,  and  trans-ship 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ! 

How  these  extra  women  manage  to  effect 
their  entrance  into  the  transport,  is  a  mystery 
as  great  as  that  which  puzzled  George  the 
Third  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  apple- 
dumplings  ;  but  ban  and  bar  them  as  you 
will,  seize  on  them  when  they  are  half-way 
up  the  side,  put  double  sentries  at  each  gang¬ 
way,  resort  to  every  ingenious  expedient  that 
can  be  thought  of,  and,  malgre  tons,  not  a 
“man-jack”  of  these  Ariadnes  will  be  left 
behind.  Perhaps  the  inappropriate  word  we 
have  just  used  may  furnish  some  clue  to  the 
enigma  in  the  alteration  of  costume  ;  but  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture  on  our  part,  having  no 
experience  to  recount  of  having  detected  the 
Billy  Taylor  transmigration. 

The  distribution  of  the  troops  into  their 
several  berths ;  the  stowing  of  the  baggage 
into  impossible  comers — perhaps  already  filled 
by  some  of  the  prohibited  women ;  the  safe 


bestowal  of  “  the  inebriated  ;  ”  the  successful 
mustering  of  “  the  sick,  lame,  and  lazy  ;  ”  are 
strokes  of  art  which  ought  alone  to  ensure  the 
promotion  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
perform  them.  If  the  people  of  the  transport 
lent  any  kind  of  assistance,  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  ;  but  from  the  agent  in  his  cabin,  to  the 
loblolly  boy  in  the  caboose,  the  sole  occu¬ 
pation  of  each  consists  in  damning  “  the 
sogers,”  and  sulkily  refusing  to  answer  the 
simplest  questions  ;  so  that  they  don’t  mend 
the  matter,  and  the  only  thing  left,  is  to  trust 
to  time  and  that  providential  interference, 
wdiich  is  always  working  for  our  good,  unseen, 
though  we  by  no  means  recommend  those  in 
difficulties  to  trust  to  it  alone. 

As  long  as  the  transport  is  in  harbour, 
difficulties  abound  ;  boats  are  always  coming 
alongside  with  hecatombs  of  fresh  meat  and 
piles  of  vegetables,  for  the  officers  and  ser¬ 
geants’  messes :  smugglers  insinuate  gin  in 
bladders  ;  an  unlucky  woman  is  discovered, 
and  sent  ashore,  who  comes  back  again  some¬ 
how,  like  a  bad  penny — probably  in  the 
return  boat ;  in  short,  until  the  Blue  Peter  is 
hoisted,  the  vessel  is  one  scene  of  unutterable 
confusion.  In  the  early  days  of  Patrick 
Mac  Manus,  this  scene  was  prolonged  till  the 
wind  blew  fair,  but  the  steam-tugs  now  are 
the  “  tricksy  spirits  ”  that  supersede  the  wind 
till  the  transports  are  outside. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  two  of  these  nau¬ 
tical  Effreets  that  the  Eliza  Biggleswade  ” 
transport,  with  “  No.  27  ”  painted  on  each 
side  of  her  bows,  which  conveyed  the  last 

division  of  the  -  Eegiment,  was  tugged 

into  the  Channel,  where  Maurice  Savage,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  comrades — 
to  say  nothing  of  women  and  children — com¬ 
menced  that  series  of  involuntary  evolutions 
which  are  almost  invariably  performed  by 
those  who  have  never  been  at  sea  before. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however, 
matters  righted  themselves  a  little.  Soldiers 
are  not  allowed  to  be  sick  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
efiective  the  word  of  command  is  which  sends 
a  fellow  on  deck  to  look  out  for  his  grog  at 
the  tub,  or  his  ration  at  the  caboose,  when  he 
knows  that  if  he  remains  beldw  he  shall 
receive  neither.  “  Sea  legs  ”  are  not  very 
readily  found  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  a  soldier 
discovers  his  as  soon  as  most  people,  having 
his  ranks  to  keep,  and  certain  manceuvres  to 
go  through  on  a  limited  scale,  in  spite  of  the 
rolling  or  pitching  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  week  or  so,  there  remained 
scarcely  half-a-dozen  on  board  the  “  Eliza 
Biggleswade  ”  who  had  not  been  laughed 
or  drilled  out  of  their  “sea-sorrows.”  The 
voyage  was  accomplished  without  any  re¬ 
markable  casualties ;  there  was  cod-fishing 
by  day,  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  to 
amuse  the  men  and  give  them  a  welcome 
supply,  and  a  careful  watch  and  ward  by 
night  on  the  same  banks  to  escape  being  run 
down  in  the  heavy  Newfoundland  fogs. 
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Sable  Island,  dreary  and  inhospitable  though 
it  be,  was  hailed  and  passed  with,  pleasure. 

1 1  Sambro’  light  was  a  welcome  signal ;  the  pilot, 

1  who  came  on  board  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
was  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings ;  and  the 

1  beautiful  harbour  of  Halifax  a  joyful  sight 
j  after  seven  weeks’  confinement  in  the  “  Ehza 
j  Biggleswade.” 

1  To  land  with  far  more  regularity  than  they 

;  had  embarked — shake  hands  with  their  com- 
1  rades,  who  had  preceded  them — to  march  up 

I  the  hill  to  barracks,  with  the  air  of  men  who 
j  had  already  seen  some  service,  and  were  pre- 
|i  pared  to  see  more — and  to  know  that  they 
j  were  in  a  new  hemisphere,  with  no  aspect 

II  materially  altered  of  things  they  had  been 
i  accustomed  to  behold — ^were  matters  on  which 
•  the  young  soldiers  congratulated  themselves 
i  with  no  small  degree  of  internal  satisfaction  ; 

and  no  one  amongst  them  more  readily  than 
Maurice  Savage,  heretofore  the  unwilling 
pupil  of  Corporal  Rattler,  but  now  by  no 
means  the  least  active  or  efficient  of  the  light 
company  in  the  Regiment. 

His  further  and  final  progress  will  be  told 
||  next  week. 

strongly  with  his  social  position,  who  was  as 
powerful  as  he  seemed  insignificant,  as  rich 
as  he  appeared  poor,  owed  all  his  fortune  to 
himself — to  his  labours,  and  to  his  genius. 

Of  low  extraction — he  left  Poland,  while 
young,  in  order  to  acquire  learning.  He 
passed  some  years  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  continued  his  studies 
in  the  College  of  Prance,  under  Brisson  and 
D’Aubanton  ;  gained  the  friendship  of  Bufibn ; 
visited  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  ;  and, 
finally,  returned  to  his  native  land,  stored 
with  rich  and  varied  learning. 

He  was  speedily  invited  by  a  noblemiin  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  his  son. 
Afterwards,  the  Government  wished  to  profit 
by  his  talents  ;  and  Staszic,  from  grade  to 
grade,  was  raised  to  the  highest  posts  and  the 
greatest  dignities.  His  economical  habits  made 
him  rich.  Five  hundred  serfs  cultivated  his 
lands,  and  he  possessed  large  siuns  of  money 
placed  at  interest.  When  did  any  man  ever 
rise  very  far  above  the  rank  in  which  he  was 
born,  without  presenting  a  mark  for  envy  and 
detraction  to  aim  their  arrows  against  1 
Mediocrity  always  avenges  itself  by  calumny  ; 
and  so  Staszic  found  it,  for  the  good  folks  of 
Warsaw  were  quite  ready  to  attribute  all  his 
actions  to  sinister  motives. 

A  group  of  idlers  had  paused  close  to  where 
the  students  were  standing.  All  looked  at 
the  minister,  and  every  one  had  something  to 
say  against  him. 

“Who  would  ever  think,”  cried  a  noble, 
whose  grey  moustaches  and  old-fashioned 
costume  recalled  the  era  of  King  Sigismund, 

“  that  he  could  be  a  minister  of  state  %  For¬ 
merly,  when  a  Palatin  traversed  the  Capital, 
a  troop  of  horsemen  both  preceded  and 
followed  him.  Soldiers  dispersed  the  crowds 
that  pressed  to  look  at  him.  But  wliat  respect 
can  be  felt  for  an  old  miser,  who  has  not  the 
heart  to  aflbrd  himself  a  coach,  and  who  eats 
a  piece  of  bread  in  the  streets,  just  as  a 
beggar  would  do  ?  ” 

“  His  heart,”  said  a  priest,  “  is  as  hard  as 
the  iron  chest  in  which  he  keeps  his  gold  ;  a 
poor  man  might  die  of  hunger  at  his  door, 
before  he  would  give  him  alms.” 

“  He  has  worn  the  same  coat  for  the  last 
ten  years,”  remarked  another. 

“  He  sits  on  the  ground  for  fear  of  wearing 
out  his  chairs,”  chimed  in  a  saucy-looking 
lad,  and  every  one  joined  in  a  mocking  laugh. 

A  young  pupil  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
had  listened  in  indignant  silence  to  these 
speeches,  which  cut  him  to  the  heart ;  and 
at  length,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he 
turned  towards  the  priest,  and  said  : — 

“  A  man  distinguished  for  his  generosity 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  with  more  respect. 
What  does  it  signify  to  us  how  he  dresses,  or 
wdiat  he  eats,  if  he  makes  a  noble  use  of  his 
fortune  1  ’’  ^  ^ 

“  And  pray  what  use  does  he  make  of  it  ?  ” 

“  The  Academy  of  Sciences  wanted  a  place 
for  a  library,  and  had  not  funds  to  hire  one. 

i  “JUDGE  NOT!” 

1 

1  ■  Many  years  since,  two  pupils  of  the  Uni- 

j  versity  at  Warsaw  were  passing  through  the 

1  street  in  which  stands  the  column  of  King 
[  Sigismund,  round  whose  pedestal  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  seen  seated  a  number  of  women 
{  selling  fruit,  cakes,  and  a  variety  of  eatables, 
to  the  passers-by.  The  young  men  paused  to 
look  at  a  figure  whose  oddity  attracted  their 
attention.  This  was  a  man  apparently  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age :  his  coat, 
once  black,  was  worn  threadbare  ;  his  broad 
hat  overshadowed  a  thin  wrinkled  face  ;  his 
form  was  greatly  emaciated,  yet  he  walked 
with  a  firm  and  rapid  step.  He  stopped  at 
one  of  the  stalls  beneath  the  column,  pur¬ 
chased  a  halfpenny  worth  of  bread,  ate  part 
of  it,  put  the  remainder  into  his  pocket,  and 
pui'sued  his  way  towards  the  palace  of  General 
j  Zaionczek,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  who, 

;  in  the  absence  of  the  Czar,  Alexander,  exer- 
1  cised  royal  authority  in  Poland. 

“  Do  you  know  that  man  1  ”  asked  one 
j  student  of  the  other. 

1  “  I  do  not  ;  but,  judging  by  his  lugubrious 

;  costume,  and  no  less  mournful  countenance,  I 
should  guess  him  to  be  an  undertaker.” 

,  “  Wrong,  my  friend ;  he  is  Stanislas 

i  Staszic.” 

“  Staszic  I  ”  exclaimed  the  student,  looking 
after  the  man,  who  was  then  entering  the 
palace.  “  How  can  a  mean,  wretched-looking 
man,  who  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
buy  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  rich  and  powerful  ?  ” 

“  Yet,  so  it  is,”  replied  his  companion. 
“Under  this  unpromising  exterior  is  hidden 
one  of  our  most  influential  ministers,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  savans  of  Europe.” 

The  man  whose  appearance  contrasted  so 
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Wlio  bestowed  on  them  a  magnificent  palace  ? 
Was  it  not  Staszic  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  because  he  is  as  greedy  of  praise 
as  of  gold.” 

“Poland  esteems,  as  her  chief  glory,  the 
man  who  discovered  the  laws  of  the  sidereal 
movement.  Who  was  it  that  raised  to  him  a 
monument  worthy  of  his  renown — calling  the 
chisel  of  Canova  to  honour  the  memory  of 
Copernicus  ?  ” 

“  It  was  Staszic,”  replied  the  priest,  “  and 
so  all  Europe  honours  for  it  the  generous 

1  senator.  But,  my  young  friend,  it  is  not  the 
light  of  the  noon-day  sun  that  ought  to 
illumine  Christian  charity.  If  you  want 
really  to  know  a  man,  watch  the  daily  course 
of  his  private  life.  This  ostentatious  miser, 
in  the  books’  which  he  publishes,  groans  over 
the  lot  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  his  vast 
domains  he  employs  five  hundred  miserable 
serfs.  Go  some  morning  to  his  house — there 
you  will  find  a  poor  woman  beseeching  with 
tears  a  cold  proud  man  who  repulses  her. 
That  man  is  Staszic — that  woman  his  sister. 
Ought  not  the  haughty  giver  of  palaces,  the 
builder  of  pompous  statues,  rather  to  employ 
himself  in  protecting  his  oppressed  serfs,  and 
relieving  his  destitute  relative  ?  ” 

The  young  man  began  to  reply,  but  no  one 
would  listen  to  him.  Sad  and  dejected  at 
hearing  one  who  had  been  to  him  a  true  and 
generous  friend,  so  spoken  of,  he  went  to  his 
humble  lodging. 

Next  morning  he  repaired  at  an  early  hour 
to  the  dwelling  of  his  benefactor.  There  he 
met  a  woman  weeping,  and  lamenting  the  in¬ 
humanity  of  her  brother. 

This  confirmation  of  what  the  priest  had 
said,  inspired  the  young  man  with  a  fixed 
determination.  It  was  Staszic  who  had  placed 
him  at  college,  and  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  continuing  there.  Now,  he  would 
reject  his  gifts — ^he  would  not  accept  benefits 
from  a  man  who  could  look  unmoved  at  his 
own  sister’s  tears. 

The  learned  minister,  seeing  his  favourite 
pupil  enter,  did  not  desist  from  his  occupation, 
but,  continuing  to  write,  said  to  him  : 

“  Well,  Adolphe,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to¬ 
day  1  If  you  want  books,  take  them  out  of 
my  library  ;  or  instruments — order  them,  and 
send  me  the  bill.  Speak  to  me  freely,  and  tell 
me  if  you  want  anything.” 

“  On  the  contrary.  Sir,  I  come  to  thank  you 
for  your  past  kindness,  and  to  say  that  I  must 
in  future  decline  receiving  your  gifts.” 

“  You  are,  then,  become  rich  ?  ” 

“  I  am  as  poor  as  ever.” 

“  And  your  college  ?  ” 

“  I  must  leave  it.” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  cried  Staszic,  standing  up, 
and  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  on  his  visitor. 
“  You  are  the  most  promising  of  all  our  pupils 
— it  must  not  be  !  ” 

In  vain  the  young  student  tried  to  conceal 
the  motive  of  his  conduct ;  Staszic  insisted  on 
knowing  it. 

“  You  wish,”  said  Adolphe,  “to  heap  favours 
on  me,  at  the  expense  of  your  suffering  family.” 

The  powerful  minister  could  not  conceal 
his  emotion.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  pressed  the  young  man’s  hand  warmly,  as 
he  said : 

“  Dear  boy,  always  take  heed  to  this  counsel 
— ‘  Judge  nothing  before  the  time.’  Ere 
the  end  of  life  arrives,  the  purest  virtue  may 
be  soiled  by  vice,  and  the  bitterest  calumny 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  My  conduct  is,  in 
truth,  an  enigma,  which  I  cannot  now  solve — 
it  is  the  secret  of  my  life.” 

Seeing  the  young  man  still  hesitate,  he 
added : 

“  Keep  an  account  of  the  money  I  give  you, 
consider  it  as  a  loan  ;  and  when  some  day, 
through  labour  and  study,  you  find  yourself 
rich,  pay  the  debt  by  educating  a  poor,  de¬ 
serving  student.  As  to  me,  wait  for  my 
death,  before  you  judge  my  life.” 

During  fifty  years  Stanislas  Staszic  allowed 
malice  to  blacken  his  actions.  He  knew  the 
time  would  come  when  aU  Poland  would  do 
him  justice. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1826,  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  mourning  Poles  flocked  around  his  bier, 
and  sought  to  touch  the  pall,  as  though  it 
were  some  holy,  precious  relic. 

The  Russian  army  could  not  comprehend 
the  reason  of  the  homage  thus  paid  by  the 
people  of  Warsaw  to  this  illustrious  man. 

His  last  testament  fully  explained  the  reason 
of  his  apparent  avarice.  His  vast  estates  were 
divided  into  five  hundred  portions,  each  to 
become  the  property 'of  a  free  peasant — his 
former  serf,  A  school,  on  an  admirable  plan 
and  very  extended  scale,  was  to  be  established 
for  the  instruction  of  the  peasants’  children  in 
different  trades.  A  reserved  fund  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  succour  of  the  sick  and  aged. 

A  small  yearly  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  liberated 
serfs,  was  destined  for  purchasing,  by  degrees, 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbours,  condemned, 
as  they  had  been,  to  hard  and  thankless  toil. 

After  having  thus  provided  for  his  peasants, 
Staszic  bequeathed  six  hundred  thousand 
florins  for  founding  a  model  hospital  ;  and  he 
left  a  considerable  sum  towards  educating 
poor  and  studious  youths.  As  for  his  sister, 
she  inherited  only  the  same  allowance  which 
he  had  given  her,  yearly,  during  his  life  ;  for 
she  was  a  person  of  careless,  extravagant, 
habits,  who  dissipated  foolishly  all  the  money 
she  received. 

A  strange  fate  was  that  of  Stanislas  Staszic. 

A  martyr  to  calumny  during  his  life,  after 
death  his  memory  was  blessed  and  revered  by 
the  multitudes  whom  he  had  made  happy. 
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PLATE  GLASS. 

Two  other  gentlemen  occupied  the  railway- 
carriage,  which,  on  a  gusty  day  in  December, 
was  conveying  us  towards  Gravesend,  via 
Blackwall.  One  v.-ore  spectacles,  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  was  perusing  a  small  pocket  edition 
of  his  favourite  author.  No  sound  escaped  his 
lips ;  yet,  his  under-jaw  and  his  disengaged 
hand  moved  with  the  solemn  regularity  of 
an  orator  emitting  periods  of  tremendous 
euphony.  Presently,  his  delight  exploded  in 
a  loud  shutting  up  of  the  book  and  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  appeal  to  us  in  favour  of  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  “  What,  for  example, 
can  be  finer,  gentlemen,  than  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  glass-making  ;  in  which,  being 
a  drysalter,  I  take  a  particular  interest.  Let 
me  read  the  passage  to  you  !  ” 

But  the  noise  of  the  train - ” 

“  Sir,  I  can  drown  that.” 

The  tone  in  which  the  Johnsonian  “  Sir  ” 
was  let  off,  left  no  doubt  of  it.  Though  a 
small  man,  the  reader  was  what  his  favourite 
writer  would  have  denominated  a  Stentor,  and 
what  the  modern  school  would  call  a  Stunner. 
When  he  re-opened  the  book  and  began  to 
read,  the  words  smote  the  ear,  as  if  they 
had  been  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
To  give  additional  effect  to  the  rounded 
periods  of  his  author,  he  waved  his  arm  in  the 
air  at  each  turn  of  a  sentence,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  circular  saw.  “Who,”  he  recited,  “when  he 
saw  the  first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intense¬ 
ness  of  heat,  melted  into  a  metalline  form, 
rugged  with  excrescences,  and  clouded  with 
impurities,  would  have  imagined,  that  in  this 
shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  as  Avould  in  time  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  1 
Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  liquefaction 
was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a  body  at 
once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent, 
which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  snn,  and 
exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind :  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to 
new  ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one 
time  with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  creation,  and  at  another  with  the  end¬ 
less  subordination  of  animal  life  ;  and,  what 
is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  tlie 
decays  of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with 
subsidiary  sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer 


in  glass  employed,  though  without  his  own 
knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facili¬ 
tating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  light, 
enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  con¬ 
ferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  ; 
he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate 
nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 
This  passion  for - ” 

“  Blackwall,  gents  !  Blackwall,  ladies  ! 
Boat  for  Gravesend  !  ”  We  should,  unques¬ 
tionably,  have  been  favoured  with  the  rest  of 
the  ninth  number  of  the  “  Eambler  ”  (in  which 
the  foregoing  passage  occurs)  but  for  these 
announcements. 

“  There  is  one  thing,  however,”  said  the 
little  man  with  the  loud  voice,  as  we  walked 
from  the  platform  to  the  pier,  “  which  I  csmnot 
understand.  What  does  the  illustrious  essayist 
mean  by  the  ‘fortuitous  liquefaction  ’  of  the 
sand  and  ashes.  Was  glass  found  out  by 
accident  1  ” 

Luckily,  a  ray  of  school-day  classics  en¬ 
lightened  a  corner  of  our  memory,  and  we 
mentioned  the  well-known  story,  in  Pliny, 
that  some  Phoenician  merchants,  carrying 
saltpetre  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
went  ashore  ;  and,  placing  some  lumps  of  the 
cargo  under  their  kettles  to  cook  food,  the  heat 
of  the  fire  fused  the  nitre,  which  ran  among 
the  sand  of  the  shore.  The  cooks  finding 
this  union  to  produce  a  translucent  substance, 
discovered  the  art  of  making  glass. 

“  That,”  said  our  other  companion,  holding 
his  hat  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it 
aboard  the  Gravesend  steamer  (which  was 
not  to  start  for  ten  minutes),  “  has  been  the 
stock  tale  of  all  writers  on  the  subject,  from 
Pliny  down  to  Ure  ;  but.  Sir  Gardiner  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  future 
authors  to  repeat  it.  That  indefatigable 
haunter  of  Egyptian  tombs  discovered  minute 
representations  of  glass-blowing,  painted  on 
tombs  of  the  time  of  Orsirtasin  the  First, 
some  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  date  of 
Pliny’s  story.  Indeed,  a  glass  bead,  bearing 
the  name  of  a  king  who  lived  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  was  found  in  another 
tomb  by  Captain  Henvey,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  precisely  that  of  English  crown- 
glass.” 

“  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it !  ”  exclaimed 
the  loud-voiced  man. 

“  Being  a  director  of  a  plate-glass  company 
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I  have  made  it  my  husiness  to  learn  all  that 
hooks  coul^  teach  me  on  the  subject.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  glass  made !  ”  said  the 
vociferous  admirer  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  “  especially 
plate  glass.” 

To  this,  the  other  replied,  with  ready  polite¬ 
ness,  “  If  your  wish  be  very  strong,  and  you 
have  an  hour  to  spare,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  you  the  works,  to  which  I  am  going, — 
those  of  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company. 
They  are  close  by.” 

‘‘  The  fact  is,”  was  the  reply,  “  Mrs.  Bossle 
(I ’m  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Bossle  is  an  invalid) 
expects  me  down  to  Gravesend  to  tea  ;  but 
an  hour  won’t  matter  much.” 

“  And  you,  sir  ?  ”  said  the  civil  gentleman, 
addressing  me. 

My  desire  was  equally  strong,  and  the 
next  hour  equally  my  own ;  for,  as  the 
friend,  whom  a  negligent  public  had  driven 
to  emigration,  was  not  to  sail  until  the  next 
morning,  it  did  not  much  matter  whether  I 
took  my  last  farewell  of  him  at  Gravesend 
early  or  late  that  evening. 

Tracking  our  guide  through  dock  gates, 
over  narrow  drawbridges,  along  quays  ;  now, 
dodging  the  rigging  of  ships  ;  now,  tripping 
over  cables,  made  “  taut  ”  to  rings ;  now, 
falling  foul  of  warping-posts  (for  it  was 
getting  dusk) ;  one  minute,  leaping  over  de¬ 
serted  timber  ;  the  next,  doubling  stray  casks ; 
the  next,  winding  among  the  strangest  ruins 
of  dismantled  steam-boats,  for  which  a  regular 
Hospital  seemed  established  in  that  desolate 
region  of  mud  and  water  ;  then,  emerging 
into  dirty  lanes,  and  turning  the  corners  of 
roofless  houses  ;  we  finished  an  exciting  game 
of  Follow  my  Leader,  at  a  pair  of  tall  gates. 
One  of  these,  admitted  us  into  the  precincts 
of  the  southernmost  of  the  six  mam^aetories 
i  of  plate  glass  existing  in  this  country. 

The  first  ingredient  in  the  making  of  glass, 
to  which  we  were  introduced,  was  contained 
in  a  goodly  row  of  barrels  in  full  tap,  marked 
with  the  esteemed  brand  of  “  Truman,  Han- 
biiry,  Buxton,  &  Co.”  It  is  the  well-known 
fermented  extract  of  malt  and  hops,  which 
is,  it  seems,  nearly  as  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  plate  glass,  as  flint  and  soda. 
To  liquefy  the  latter  materials  by  means  of 
fire,  is,  in  truth,  dry  work  ;  and  our  cicerone 
explained,  that  seven  pints  per  day,  per  man, 
of  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and 
Company’s  entire,  has  been  found,  after  years 
of  thirsty  experience,  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  moisten  human  clay,  hourly  baked  at  the 
mouths  of  blazing  furnaces.  These  furnaces 
emit  a  heat  more  intense  than  the  most  per¬ 
spiring  imagination  can  conceive,  or  the 
staunchest  thermometer  indicate.  An  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  was  once 
made :  a  pyrometer  (a  thermometer  of  the 
superlative  degree,  or  “fire-measurer,”)  was 
applied  to  the  throat  of  a  furnace  —  for 
every  furnace  has  its  mouth,  its  throat,  and 
its  flaming  tongues  ;  but,  the  wretched  instru¬ 
ment.  after  five  minutes’  scorchins:,  made  an 
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expiring  effort  to  mai’k  thirteen  hundred 
degrees  above  boiling  pointy  cracked,  was 
shivered  into  bits,  and  was  finally  swallowed 
up  by  the  insatiable  element  whose  proceed¬ 
ings  it  had  presumptuously  attempted  to 
register. 

Having,  by  this  time,  crossed  a  yard,  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  foul  creek  of  the 
Thames,  so  horribly  slimy  that  a  crocodile,  or 
an  alligator,  or  any  scaly  monster  of  the 
Saurian  period,  seemed  much  more  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  such  a  neighbourhood  than 
the  beautiful  substance  that  makes  our 
modem  rooms  so  glittering  and  bright ;  our 
streets  so  dazzling,  and  our  windows  at  once 
so  radiant  and  so  strong. 

“  In  order  to  understand  our  process 
thoroughly,”  said  the  obliging  director  of  the 
seven  acres  of  factory  and  the  four  hundred 
operatives  we  had  come  to  see,  “we  must 
begin  with  the  beginning.  This,”  picking  up 
from  a  heap  a  handful  of  the  finest  of  fine 
sand — ^the  glittering  pounce,  in  fact,  with 
which  our  forefathers  spangled  their  writing, 
— “  is  the  basis  of  aU  glass.  It  is  the  whitest, 
most  highly  pulverised  flint  sand  that  can  be 
procured.  This  comes  from  Lynn,  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  Its  mixture  with  the  other 
materials  is  a  secret,  even  to  us.  We  give 
the  man  who  possesses  it  a  handsome  salary 
for  exercising  his  mystery.” 

“  A  secret !  ”  cried  Mr.  Bossle.  “  Every 
body  I  thought,  knew — at  least  everybody  in 
the  drysaltery  line  understands — ^what  glass 
is  made  of.  Why,  I  can  repeat  the  recipe 
given  by  Dr.  Ure,  from  memory  : — To  every 
hundred  parts  of  materials,  there  are  of 
pure  sand  forty-three  parts ;  soda  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  (by  the  bye,  we  have  some 
capital  carbonate  coming  forward  ex  Mary 
Anne,  that  we  could  let  you  have  at  a  low 
figure)  ;  quick -lime,  four  ;  nitre,  one  and  a 
half ;  broken  glass,  twenty-six.  The  Doctor 
calculates,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  of  the 
whole,  thirty  parts  of  this  compound  run 
to  waste  in  fusing,  so  that  seventy  per  cent, 
becomes,  on  an  average,  glass.” 

“  That  is  all  very  true,”  was  the  answer  ; 
“  but  our  glass  is,  we  flatter  ourselves,  of  a 
much  better  colour,  and  stands  annealing 
better,  than  that  made  from  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
mixture  :  from  which,  however,  ours  differs  but 
little — only,  I  think,  in  the  relative  quantities. 
In  that  lies  the  secret.” 

Mr.  Bossle  expressed  great  anxiety  to  behold 
an  individual  who  was  possessed  of  a  secret 
worth  several  hundreds  a-year,  paid  weekly. 
Romance  invariably  associates  itself  with 
mystery ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  from 
the  awful  way  in  which  Mr.  Bossle  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  soft  whisper,  that  he  did 
not  expect,  on  entering  the  chamber  of 
pre-vitrified  chemicals,  to  find  an  individual 
clothed  like  the  hermit  in  “  Rasselas,”  or 
mingling  his  “  elements  ”  with  the  wand  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  He  looked  as  if  he 
could  hardly  beheve  his  spectacles,  when  he 
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saw  a  plain,  respectable-looking,  indifferent- 
tenipered  man,  not  a  wliit  more  awe-inspiring 
— or  more  dusty — than  a  miller  on  a  market- 
day. 

We  do  not  insinuate  that  Mr.  Bossle  en¬ 
deavoured  to  “pluck  out  the  heart  of  the 
mystery,”  though  nothing  seemed  to  escape 
the  focus  of  his  spectacles.  But,  although  here 
lay,  in  separate  heaps,  the  sand  and  soda  and 
saltpetre  and  lime  and  cuUet^  or  broken 
glass  ;  while  there,  in  a  huge  trough,  those  in¬ 
gredients  were  mixed  up  (like  “  broken  ”  in 
a  confectioner’s  shop)  ready  to  be  pushed 
through  a  trap  to  fill  the  crucible  or  stomach 
of  the  furnace  ;  yet,  despite  Mr.  Bossle’s  sly 
investigations,  and  sonorous  enquiries,  he  left 
the  hall  of  “  elements  ”  as  wise  as  he  had 
entered. 

Passing  through  a  variety  of  places  in  which 
the  trituration,  purification,  and  cleaning  of 
the  materials  were  going  on,  we  mounted  to 
an  upper  story  tb,?_t  reminded  us  of  the  yard 
in  which  the  cunning  Gaptain  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  Avhen  he  was  disguised  as  an  Oil 
Merchant,  stored  his  pretended  merchandise. 
It  was  filled  with  rows  and  rows  of  great  clay 
jars,  something  like  barj’els  with  their  heads 
knocked  out.  Each  had,  instead  of  a  hoop, 
an  indented  band  round  the  middle,  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  iron  gear  by  which  they  were,  in 
due  time,  to  be  lifted  into  and  out  of  the  raging 
furnaces.  There  were  two  sizes  ;  one  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  technically  called  “  pots,”  and  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  the  materials  for  their  fii*st 
sweltering.  The  smaller  vessels  {cuvettes) 
w^ere  of  the  same  shape,  but  only  two  feet 
six  inches  deep,  .and  two  feet  in  diameter. 
These  were  the  crucibles  in  which  the  vitre¬ 
ous  compound  was  to  be  fired  a  second  time, 
ready  for  casting.  These  vessels  ai'e  built — 
for  that  is  really  the  process  ;  and  :Lt  requires 
a  twelvemonth  to  build  one,  so  gradually 
must  it  settle  and  harden,  and  so  slowly  must 
it  be  pieced  together,  or  the  furnace  would 
immediately  destroy  it — of  Stourbridge  clay, 
which  is  the  purest  and  least  silicious  yet 
discovered.  (The  clay  mentioned  in  our 
recent  article,  “  The  Devonshii'e  Dorado,”  * 
may  be  woilh  a  trial,  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  crucibles.) 

“We  have  now,”  said  Mr.  Bossle,  wiping 
his  spectacles,  and  gathering  himself  up  for  a 
loud  Johnsonian  j)eriod,  “seen  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  fire,  and  we  have  also  beheld  the  vessels 
in  which  the  vitrification  is  to  take  place. 
Let  us  therefore  witness  the  actual  liquefac¬ 
tion.” 

In  obedience  to  this  grandiloquent  wish,  we 
were  shown  into  the  hall  of  furnaces. 

It  was  a  sight  indeed.  A  lofty  and  enor¬ 
mous  hall,  with  windows  in  the  liigh  walls 
open  to  the  rainy  night.  Down  the  centre,  a 
fearful  row  of  roaring  furnaces,  white-hot ;  to 
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look  at  which,  even  through  the  chinks  in  the 
iron  screens  before  them,  and  masked,  seemed 
to  scorch  and  splinter  the  very  breath  within 
one.  At  right  angles  with  this  hall,  another,  an 
immense  building  in  itself,  with  unearthly- 
looking  instruments  hanging  on  the  walls,  and 
strewn  about,  as  if  for  some  diabolical  cookery. 
In  dark  corners,  where  the  furnaces  redly 
glimmered  on  them,  from  time  to  time,  knots 
of  swarthy  muscular  men,  with  nets  drawn 
over  their  faces,  or  hanging  from  their  hats  ; 
confusedly  grouped,  wildly  dressed,  scarcely 
heard  to  mutter  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  fires, 
and  mysteriously  coming  and  going,  like  pic¬ 
turesque  shadows,  cast  by  the  terrific  glare. 
Such  fibres  there  must  have  been,  once  upon 
a  time,  in  some  such  scene,  ministering  to  the 
worship  of  fire,  and  feeding  the  altars  of  the 
cruel  god  with  victims.  Figures  not  dis¬ 
similar,  alas  !  there  have  been,  tortmfing  and 
burning,  even  in  Our  Saviour-’s  name.  But, 
happily  those  bitter  days  are  gone.  The  sense¬ 
less  world  is  tortured  for  the  good  of  man, 
and  made  to  take  new  forms  in  his  service. 
Upon  the  rack,  we  stretch  the  ores  and  metals 
of  the  earth,  and  not  the  image  of  the  Creator 
of  all.  These  fires  and  figures  are  the  agents 
of  civilisation,  and  not  of  deadly  persecution 
and  black  murder.  Burn  fires  and  welcome  ! 
making  a  light  in  England  that  shall  not  be 
quenched  by  all  the  monkish  di’eamers  in  the 
world  ! 

We  were  aroused  by  a  sensation  like 
the  sudden  application  of  a  hot  mask  to 
the  countenance.  As  we  instmctively  placed 
a  hand  over  our  face  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  skin  was  peeling  off,  our  cool  in¬ 
formant  announced  that  the  furnace  over 
against  us  had  been  opened  to  perform  the 
trejetage,  or  ladling  of  the  liquid  pot  d  fev. 
from  the  large  pots  into  the  smaller  ones. 
“  I  must  premise,”  he  said,  “  that  one-third  of 
the  raw  materials,  as  put  together  by  our 
secret  Mend,  are  first  thrown  in  ;  and  when 
that  is  melted,  one-thfed  more  ;  on  that  being 
fused,  the  last  third  is  added.  The  mouth  of 
the  furnace  is  then  closed,  and  an  enormous 
heat  kept  up  by  the  tiseur  or  stoker  (all  our 
terms  are  taken  from  the  French),  during  six¬ 
teen  hours.  That  time  having  now  elapsed, 
in  the  case  of  the  flaming  pot  before  you,  the 
furnace  is  opened.  The  man  with  the  long 
ladle  thrusts  it,  you  perceive,  into  the  pot, 
takes  out  a  ladleful,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
two  companions,  throws  the  vitrified  dough 
upon  an  iron  anvil.  The  other  two  men  turn  it 
over  and  over,  spread  it  upon  the  inverted  flat¬ 
iron,  and  twitch  out,  with  pliers,  any  speck 
of  impurity  ;  it  is  tossed  again  into  the  ladle, 
and  •thrown  into  a  cuvette  in  another  furnace. 
When  the  cuvettes  are  full,  that  furnace  is 
stopped  up  to  maintain  a  roaring  heat  for 
another  eight  hours  ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  men,  ‘the  ceremony  is  performed.’  ” 

At  this  moment,  the  noise  burst  forth  from 
the  middle  of  the  enormous  shed,  of  several 
beats  of  a  gong :  so  loud,  that  they  even 
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drowned  the  thundering  inquiries  with  which 
Mr.  Bossle  was  teasing  one  of  the  “  teasers.” 
In  an  instant  the  men  hastened  to  a  focus,  like 
giants  in  a  Christmas  pantomime  about  to 
perform  some  wonderful  conjuration  ;  and  not 
a  whisper  was  heard. 

“  Aha !  exclaimed  the  director,  “  they  are 
going  to  cast.  This  way,  gentlemen  !  ” 

The  kitchen  in  which  the  Ogre  threatened 
to  cook  Jack  and  his  seven  brothers  could 
not  have  been  half  so  formidable  an  apartment 
as  the  enormous  cuisine  into  which  we  were 
led.  One  end  was  occupied  with  a  row  of 
awful  ovens ;  in  the  midst,  stood  a  stupen¬ 
dous  iron  table  ;  and  upon  it  lay  a  rolling- 
pin,  so  big,  that  it  could  only  be  likened  to 
half-a-dozen  garden-rollers  joined  together  at 
their  ends.  Above,  was  an  iron  crane  or 
gallows  to  lift  the  enormous  messes  of  red- 
hot  gruel,  thick  and  slab,  which  were  now  to 
be  brought  from  the  furnaces. 

“  Stand  clear  !  ”  A  huge  basin,  white  with 
heat,  approaches,  on  a  sort  of  iron  hurley  ;  at 
one  end  of  which  sits,  triumphant,  a  sala¬ 
mander,  in  human  form,  to  balance  the  Plu¬ 
tonian  mass,  as  it  approaches  on  its  wheeled 
car — playing  with  it — a  game  of  see-saw.  It 
stops  at  the  foot  of  the  iron  gallows.  Mr. 
Bossle  approaches  to  see  what  it  is,  and  dis¬ 
covers  it  to  be  a  cuvette  filled  with  molten 
glass,  glowing  from  the  fiery  furnace.  "What 
is  that  man  doing  with  a  glazed  mask  before 
his  face  ?  Why,  if  you  will  believe  me,” 
exclaims  Mr.  Bossle,  in  the  tones  of  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  (we  are  at  a  prudent  distance,)  “he 
is  ladling  off  the  scum,  as  composedly  as  if 
it  were  turtle-soup  !  ”  Mr.  Bossle  grows  bold, 
and  ventures  a  little  nearer.  Bash  man ! 
His  nose  is  assuredly  scorched ;  he  darts 
back,  and  takes  off  his  spectacles,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  much  of  the  frames  are  melted. 
The  dreadful  pot  is  lifted  by  the  crane.  It 
is  poised  immediately  over  the  table  ;  a  work¬ 
man  tilts  it;  and  out  pours  a  cataract  of 
molten  opal  which  spreads  itself,  deliberately, 
like  infernal  sweet-stuff,  over  the  iron  table  ; 
which  is  spilled  and  slopped  about,  in  a  crowd  of 
men,  and  touches  nobody.  “  And  has  touched 

1  nobody  since  last  year,  when  one  poor  fellow 
got  the  large  shoes  he  wore,  filled  with  white- 
hot  glass.”  Then  the  great  rolling-pin  begins 
to  “  roll  it  out.” 

But,  those  two  men,  narrowly  inspecting 
every  inch  of  the  red  hot  sheet  as  the  rollei- 
approaches  it — is  their  skin  salamandrine  ? 
— are  their  eyes  fire-proof  ] 

“  They  are  looking,”  we  are  told,  “  for  any 
accidental  impurity  that  may  be  still  in¬ 
truding  in  the  vitrifaction,  and,  if  they  can 
tear  it  out  with  their  long  pincers  before  the 
roller  has  passed  over  it,  they  are  rewarded. 
Erom  the  shape  these  specks  assume  in  being 
torn  away,  they  are  called  ‘  tears.’  ” 

Vfhen  the  roller  has  passed  over  the  table, 
it  leaves  a  sheet  of  red-hot  glass,  measuring 
some  twelve  feet  by  seven. 

This  translucent  confection  is  pushed  upon 

a  flat  wooden  platform  on  wheels — sparkling, 
as  it  touches  the  wood,  like  innumerable 
diamonds — and  is  then  run  rapidly  to  an 
oven,  there  to  be  baked  or  annealed.  The 
bed  or  “  sole  ”  of  this  carquese  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  glass ; 
which  is  now  so  much  cooled  that  you  can 
stand  within  a  yard  or  so  of  it  without  fear 
of  scorching  off  your  eyelashes.  The  pot  out 
of  the  furnace  is  cooled  too,  out  in  the  rain, 
and  lies  there,  burst  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

It  has  been  a  good  one  :  for  it  has  withstood 
the  fire,  seventy  days. 

So  rapidly  are  all  these  casting  operations 
performed,  that,  from  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Bossle  thought  his  spectacles  were  melting  off 
his  nose,  to  the  moment  when  the  sheet  of 
glass  is  shut  up  in  the  oven,  about  five 
minutes  have  elapsed.  The  operations  are 
repeated,  until  the  oven  is  full  of  glass  plates. 

When  eight  plates  are  put  into  the  car¬ 
quese  it  is  closed  up  hermetically ;  for  the 
tiniest  current  of  cold  air  would  crack  the 
glass.  The  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  cooling  takes  place  so  gradu¬ 
ally,  that  it  is  not  completed  until  eight  days 
are  over.  When  drawn  forth,  the  glass  is 
that  “  rough  plate  ”  which  we  see  let  into  the 
doors  of  railway  stations,  and  forming  half¬ 
transparent  floors  in  manufactories.  To  make 
it  completely  transparent  for  windows  and 
looking-glasses,  elaborate  processes  of  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  are  requisite.  They  are 
three  in  number  ; — ^roughing  down,  smooth¬ 
ing  and  polishing. 

“  I  perceive,”  said  Mr.  Bossle,  when  he  got 
to  the  roughing  down  room,  where  steam 
machinery  was  violently  agitating  numerous 
plates  of  glass,  one  upon  the  other,  “  that  the 
diamond  cut  diamond  principle  is  adopted.” 

“  Exactly  ;  the  under  plate  is  fastened  to  a 
table  by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  upper  one 
— quite  rough — is  violently  rubbed  by  ma¬ 
chinery  upon  it,  with  water,  sand,  and  other 
grinding  powders  between.  The  top  plate  is 
then  fastened  to  a  table,  to  rough  down  another 
first  plate  ;  for  the  under  one  is  always  the 
smoother.” 

Then  comes  the  “  smoothing.”  Emery,  of 
graduated  degrees  of  fineness,  is  used  for  that 
purpose.  “  Until  within  the  last  month  or  so, 
smoothing  could  only  be  done  by  human  labour. 
The  human  hand  alone  was  capable  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  tenacity,  to  rub  the  slippery  surfaces 
over  each  other ;  nay,  so  fine  a  sense  of  touch 
was  requisite,  that  even  a  man’s  hand  had 
scarcely  sensitiveness  enough  for  the  w'ork  ; 
hence  females  were,  and  still  are,  employed.” 

As  our  pains-taking  informant  spoke,  he 
pushed  open  a  door,  and  we  beheld  a  sight 
that  made  Mr.  Bossle  wipe  his  spectacles,  and 
ourselves  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  scene 
from  an  Oriental  Story-Book  was  magically 
revealed  to  us  ;  so  elegant  and  graceful  were 
the  attitudes  into  which  a  bevy  of  some  fifty 
females — many  of  them  of  fine  forms  and 
handsome  features — were  unceasingly  throw- 
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ing  themselves.  Now,  with  arms  extended, 
they  pushed  the  plates  to  one  verge  of  the 
low  tables,  stretching  their  bodies  as  far  as 
possible ;  then,  drawing  back,  they  stood 
erect,  pulling  the  plate  after  them  ;  then, 
in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
plane,  they  stretched  themselves  out  again 
to  an  almost  horizontal  posture.  The  easy 
beauty  of  their  movements,  the  glitter  of  the 
glass,  the  brilliancy  of  the  gaslights,  the  bright 
colours  of  most  of  the  dresses,  formed  a  cou^ 
d'ceil  which  Mr.  Bossle  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
more  than  Mrs.  Bossle,  had  she  been  there, 
might  have  quite  approved. 

The  fairy  scene  is  soon,  however,  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Mr.  Blake,  the  ingenious  manager  of 
the  works,  has  invented  an  artificial  female 
hand,  by  means  of  which,  in  combination  with 
peculiar  machinery,  glass  smoothing  can  be 
done  by  steam.  The  last  process  is  “  polish¬ 
ing.”  This  art  is  practised  in  a  spacious 
room  glowing  with  red.  Every  corner  of  the 
busy  interior  is  as  rubicund  as  a  Dutch  dairy. 
The  floor  is  red,  the  walls  are  red,  the  ceiling 
is  red,  the  pillars  are  red,  the  machinery  is 
very  red.  Ked  glass  is  attached,  by  red 
plaster  of  Paris,  to  red  moveable  tables  ;  red 
rubbers  of  red  felt,  heavily  weighted  with  red 
leads,  are  driven  rapidly  over  the  red  surface. 
Little  red  boys,  redder  than  the  reddest  of 
Bed  Indians,  are  continually  sprinkling  on 
the  reddened  glass,  the  rouge  (moistened 
crocus,  per  oxyde  of  iron),  which  converts  the 
scene  of  their  operations  into  the  most 
gigantic  of  known  Eubrics. 

When  polished,  the  glass  is  taken  away  to 
be  “  examined.”  A  body  of  vigilant  scruti¬ 
neers  place  each  sheet  between  their  own 
eyes  and  a  strong  light  :  wherever  a  scratch 
or  flaw  appears,  they  make  a  mark  with  a 
piece  of  wax.  If  removable,  these  flaws  are 
polished  out  by  hand.  The  glass  is  then  ready 
for  the  operation,  which  enables  “  the  beauty 
to  behold  herself.”  The  spreading  of  the 
quicksilver  at  the  back  is,  however,  a  separate 
process,  accomplished  elsewhere,  and  per¬ 
formed  by  a  perfectly  distinct  body  of  work¬ 
men.  It  is  a  very  simple  art. 

The  manufacture  of  plate-glass  adds  another 
to  the  thousand  and  one  instances  of  the  ad- 
vantao:es  of  unrestricted  and  unfettered  trade. 
The  great  demand  occasioned  by  the  immediate 
fall  in  price  consequent  upon  the  New  Tariff, 
produced  this  eftect  on  the  Thames  Plate 
Glass  Works= — They  now  manufacture  as 
much  plate-glass  per  week  as  was  turned  out 
in  the  days  of  the  Excise,  in  the  same  time,  by 
all  the  works  in  the  country  put  together. 
The  Excise  iiicubi  clogged  the  operations 
of  the  workmen,  and  prevented  every  sort  of 
improvement  in  the  manufacture.  They  put 
their  gauges  into  the  “  metal  ”  (or  mixed 
materials)  before  it  was  put  into  the  pot. 
They  overhauled  the  paste  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  fire,  and  they  applied  their  foot-rules 
to  the  sheets  after  the  glass  was  annealed.  The 
duty  was  collected  during  the  various  stages  of 


manufacture  half-a-dozen  times,  and  amounted 
to  three  hundred  per  cent.  No  improvement 
was  according  to  law,  and  the  Exciseman  put 
his  veto  upon  every  attempt  of  the  sort.  In  the 
old  time,  the  mysterious  mixer  could  not  have 
exercised  his  secret  vocation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  employers,  and  the  demand  for  glass 
was  so  small  that  Mr.  Blake’s  admirable 
polishing  machine  would  never  have  been 
invented.  Nor  could  plate  glass  ever  have 
been  used  for  transparent  flooring,  or  for  door 
pannels,  or  for  a  hundred  other  purposes,  to 
which  it  is  now  advantageously  and  ornament¬ 
ally  applied. 

Thanking  the  courteous  gentleman  who  had 
shown  us  over  the  works,  we  left  Mr.  Bossle 
in  close  consultation  with  the  Manager. 
As,  in  crossing  the  yard,  we  heard  the  word 
soda !”  frequently  thundered  forth,  we 
concluded  that  the  Johnsonian  dry-salter  was 
endeavouring  to  complete  some  transaction  in 
that  commodity,  which  he  had  previously 
opened  with  the  director.  But,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  report  decisively  on  this  head, 
for  our  attention  was  directed  to  two  con¬ 
cluding  objects. 

First,  to  a  row  of  workmen — the  same  we 
had  lately  seen  among  the  fires  and  liquid 
glass — good-humouredly  sitting,  with  perfect 
composure,  on  a  log  of  timber,  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet,  looking  at  the  muddy  creek,  and 
drinking  their  beer,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  temperature  known.  Secondly,  and 
lastly,  to  the  narrow  passages  or  caves  under¬ 
neath  the  furnaces,  into  which  the  glowing 
cinders  drop  through  gratings.  These  looked, 
when  we  descended  into  them,  like  a  long 
Egyptian  street  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  fiery 
rain  falling.  In  warm  divergent  chambers 
and  crevices,  the  boys  employed  in  the  works 
love  to  hide  and  sleep,  on  cold  nights.  So 
slept  De  Foe’s  hero.  Colonel  Jack,  among 
the  ashes  of  the  glass-house  where  he  worked. 
And  that,  and  the  river  together,  made  us 
think  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  the  whole  way 
home,  and  wonder  what  all  the  English  boys 
who  have  been  since  his  time,  and  who  are 
yet  to  be,  would  have  done  without  him  and 
his  desert  Island. 


A  GUILD  CLEEK’S  TALE. 

The  office  of  clerk  of  the  Carvers’  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  filled  by  members  of  my  family 
for  one  hundred  years  past.  My  great-grand¬ 
father  was  elected  in  the  year  1749.  After 
him,  came  his  younger  brother  ;  and,  when 
he  died,  my  grandfather  was  chosen  by  nine 
votes  out  of  twelve  ;  after  that,  all  opposition 
vanished.  Our  dynasty  was  established. 
When  my  grandfather  died,  my  father  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  calling  upon  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and 
soliciting  their  votes  ;  and,  afterwards,  the 
formality  of  a  show  of  hands  being  passed,  he 
was  declared,  as  every  one  knew  he  would  be 
who  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
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Carvers’’  Company,  the  successor  of  his  father. 
The  transition  from  him  to  myself  was  so 
easy  as  to  be  hardly  felt.  When  I  threw 
aside  my  yellow  breeches,  and  came  out  of 
the  “  Blue  Coat  School,”  with  some  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  very  small  skill  in  penmanship, 
I  was  at  once  transplanted  to  a  stool  at  my 
father’s  desk ;  which  stood  railed  olf,  in  a 
corner  of  the  great  hall,  under  the  stained- 
glass  window.  The  master  and  twelve  senior 
liverymen,  who  formed  what  is  called  the 
Court  of  Assistants,  saw  me  there  when  they 
met  together  ;  and  one  patted  me  on  the 
head,  and  prophesied  great  things  of  me, 
while  I  sat,  very  red  in  the  face,  wondering 
who  had  been  talking  to  him  about  me. 
Another,  who  had  himself  worn  the  girdle 
and  blue-petticoats,  some  half  a  century  pre¬ 
viously,  examined  my  classical  knowledge  ; 
and,  finding  himself  somewhat  at  fault,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  not  fresh  from  school, 
like  me.  At  length,  my  father  and  I  attended 
their  meetings  alternately ;  and,  as  he  became 
old  and  mfirm,  the  duties  devolved  entirely 
upon  me.  When  he  died,  therefore,  there  was 
no  change.  The  twelve  liverymen  held  up 
twelve  of  their  four-and-twenty  hands,  and  my 
election  was  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

Carvers’  Hall  was  a  place  not  very  easy  to 
find  out,  for  any  but  the  warder  and  twelve 
liverymen :  but,  as  few  people  else  ever  had 
occasion  to  find  it  out,  that  was  not  of  much 
consequence.  The  portion  of  the  city  in 
.which  it  stood  had  escaped  the  Eire  of 
London,  which  took  a  turn  at  a  short  distance, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  a  change  in  the  wind,  and 
left  the  Hall  and  some  adjacent  courts  un¬ 
touched.  In  order  to  arrive  there,  it  was 
necessary,  first,  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
passage  running  up  from  Thames  Street  ; 
then,  along  a  paved  yard,  by  the  railing  of  a 
church ;  and,  lastly,  down  an  impassable  court, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  the  antique 
gateway  of  Carvers’  Hall.  Over  the  door¬ 
way  was  a  curious  carving  of  the  Eesurrection, 
in  oak,  which  must  have  cost  some  ancient 
member  of  the  Worshipful  Guild  considerable 
time  and  trouble.  There  were  represented 
graves  opening,  and  bald-headed  old  men 
forcing  up  the  lids  of  their  family -vaults — 
some  looking  happy,  and  some  with  their 
features  distorted  by  despair.  Out  of  others, 
whole  families,  mother,  father,  and  several 
children,  had  just  issued,  and  were  standing 
hand-in-hand.  Some,  again,  were  struggling, 
half-buried  in  the  ground ;  while  others, 
already  extricated,  were  assisting  their  kins¬ 
men  in  their  efforts  to  disinter  themselves. 
The  scene  was  made  a  section,  in  order  to 
give  the  spectator  a  view  of  an  immense  host 
of  cherubim  above,  sitting  upon  a  massy  pile 
of  cloud ;  through  which — the  middle  point 
of  the  picture — the  summoning  angel  was 
throwing  himself  down,  with  a  trumpet  in 
his  hand  ;  which,  according  to  the  relative 
scale  of  the  work,  must  have  been  several 
leagues,  at  least,  in  length.  Having  passed 


under  this  gateway,  you  entered  a  small 
square  yard,  paved  with  black  and  white 
stones,  placed  diamond-wise  ;  and  facing  you 
was  the  Hall  itself,  up  three  stone  steps,  and 
with  a  wooden  portico. 

This  solitary  building,  silent  and  retired, 
though  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city,  has 
been  my  home  for  nearly  sixty  years.  I  have 
become  assimilated  to  the  place  by  long  usage. 
I  am  myself  silent,  retired,  and  tenacious  of 
old  habits  ;  though  I  do  not  think  this  is  my 
natural  disposition.  But  why  do  I  talk  of 
natural  disposition  ?  Are  we  not  all  moulded 
and  made  what  we  are  by  time  and  outward 
influences  ?  However,  when  I  was  at  school 
I  was  a  cheerful  boy,  though  the  monastic 
life  of  Christ’s  Hospital  is  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  spirits.  It  was  only  on  entering 
my  father’s  office  that  I  began  to  be  subdued 
to  the  formal  being  which  I  have  since  be¬ 
come.  The  portraits  of  my  predecessors  hang 
in  the  Hall ;  they  are  exactly  alike,  both  in 
features  and  in  dress,  except  that  the  first  tv/o 
wore  hair-powder.  It  was  my  father’s  pride 
that  he  clung  to  the  style  of  dress  which  was 
prevalent  when  he  was  a  young  man,  which 
he  considered  to  be,  in  every  way,  superior  to 
all  modern  inventions.  I  was  only  released 
from  the  absurd  dress  of  the  blue  coat  boy 
to  be  put  into  garments  equally  provocative 
of  remarks  from  impertinent  boys.  The 
family  costume  is,  imprimis,  a  pair  of  knee- 
breeches  with  buckles  ;  then  a  blue  coat  with 
metal  buttons  ;  and  a  large  white  cravat, 
spread  out  over  the  whole  chest,  and  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  middle  with  a  cornelian  brooch. 
The  same  brooch  appears  in  every  one  of  the 
portraits.  I  have  worn  this  dress  all  my  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  when  I 
changed  it  to  return  to  it  shortly  again. 

If  happiness  consists  in  having  many  friends, 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  happy  man.  Old 
carvers,  neighbours,  pensioners  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  every  one  down  to  the  house-keeper, 
and  Tom  Lawton,  my  only  clerk,  spoke  kindly 
of  me.  Theirs  was  no  lip  service.  I  knew 
they  liked  me  in  their  hearts.  The  world,  too, 
had  gone  smoothly  with  me.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  struggles  for  bread,  the  hardships  and 
wrongs  which  other  men  endure.  They 
appeared  to  me  even  fabulous  when  I  read 
them.  The  means  of  getting  my  living  were 
put  into  my  hands.  The  Company  seemed 
almost  grateful  to  my  father  for  bringing  me 
up  to  the  office.  My  income  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  annum,  as  well  as  the  house 
to  live  in,  and  coals  and  candles,  which  was 
more  than  I  needed  for  my  support,  though  I 
always  found  means  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus,  and  never  saved  anything.  I  was 
not,  however,  a  happy  man.  I  had  always 
the  feeling  of  a  spirit  subdued  to  a  life  to 
which  it  was  not  suited.  I  do  not  say 
that  in  another  sphere  I  should  have  led  a 
boisterous  life.  My  mind  was,  perhaps,  more 
prone  to  reflection  than  to  action,  although  I 
felt  that  if  I  had  been  more  in  the  world,  if 
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I  Lad  known  more  of  life  and  change,  I  should 
have  been  a  happier  man.  But  from  my 
earliest  days  the  vanity  of  life,  and  the  virtue 
of  keeping  aloof  from  temptation,  were  in¬ 
stilled  into  me.  “  A  ix)lling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,”  -was  the  first  proverb  which  I  heard 
from  my  father’s  mouth.  These  principles, 
implanted  early,  took  deep  root,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  in  an  unfavourable  soil.  Living  also 
under  the  same  roof  with  my  father,  I  felt 
alarmed  at  every  whispering  of  my  own  in¬ 
clinations  which  was  opposed  to  his  wishes, 
and  strove  to  subdue  them,  as  if  I  were 
struggling  with  the  evil  portion  of  my  nature. 
Thus,  in  course  of  time,  I  became  what  I  am  ; 
not  a  misanthrope,  thank  God,  but  a  timid 
and  somewhat  melancholy  man.  We  had  no 
mirth-making  in  our  household,  except  at 
Christmas-time,  when  we  feasted  in  good 
earnest.  My  father  loved  at  that  time  to 
display  a  rough  hospitality.  We  had  generally 
two  or  three  nights  of  merry-making,  at 
which  were  both  young  and  old  people — all 
carvers  or  the  children  of  carvers — ^and  after 
his  death  I  continued  the  custom.  Often,  as 
I  sat  with  my  happy  friends  about  me,  some 
sweet  young  woman  would  give  me  a  sly  hit 
upon  my  obdurate  determination  to  die  an  old 
bachelor  ;  little  thinking  that  her  heedless 
words  could  give  me  pain,  though  they  cut 
me  deeply,  and  set  me  looking  at  the  fire  with 
a  thoughtful  face,  I  might  have  married, 
perhaps,  if  I  had  found  a  partner  ;  my  income 
was  not  large,  but  many  men  run  the  risk  of 
a  family  with  less  means  to  support  one  than 
I  had  ;  but,  somehow,  I  found  myself  at  forty- 
five  years  of  age  unmarried,  slim,  and  prim — 
the  very  type  of  an  old  bachelor.  It  was  not 
from  indifference,  for  I  was  by  nature  sen¬ 
sitive  and  affectionate.  For  women  I  had  a 
kind  of  reverence.  I  pictured  them  to  myself 
all  that  is  noble  and  good  :  yet,  in  their 
presence,  I  only  looked  upon  them  timidly, 
speaking  little,  but  thinking  of  them,  perhaps, 
long  afterwards  when  they  were  gone. 

One  result  of  my  reputation  for  gravity 
was  a  number  of  executorships  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  me  by  deceased  friends. 
Any  one  would  have  thought  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  abroad  to  overwhelm  me  with 
proofs  of  confidence.  My  stock  of  mourning 
rings  is  considerable.  The  expression,  “  Nine¬ 
teen  guineas  for  his  trouble,”  had  to  me  an 
old  familiar  sound  with  it.  At  length,  I  was 
obliged  to  hint  to  any  old  carver  who  waxed 
sickly,  that  my  duties  in  that  way  were 
already  as  much  as  I  could  fulfil.  There  was, 
however,  an  old  grocer  of  my  acquaintance, 
named  Cawthorne,  Avho  would  make  me  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  his  will,  in  spite  of  my  remon¬ 
strances,  reheving  my  scruples  by  assuring 
me  that  he  had  named  another  friend  for  my 
colleague,  who,  it  was  understood,  was  to  un¬ 
dertake,  if  -we  survived  him,  the  greater  part 
of  the  duties,  including  the  guardianship  of 
his  daughter  Lucy.  We  did  survive  him  ; 
and  the  other  executor  entered  upon  his 


office,  seldom  troubling  me  except  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Thus  he  went  on  for  some 
years.  The  daughter  had  become  a  fine  young 
woman  of  mneteen,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair,  rippled  like  the  sunlight  upon  waters 
touched  by  a  light  wind.  I  saw  her  often  in 
the  house  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  thought 
her  very  beautiful.  I  fancied,  sometimes,  how 
she  would  look  robed  in  pure  white,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  an  olive  branch,  as  I  had 
seen  some  angels  carved  in  stone.  I  have 
met  her  ascending  the  stairs  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  the  light  striking  upward,  like  a 
glory  on  her  face,  and  she  seemed  to  me  not 
to  mount  from  step  to  step,  but  slowly  to 
ascend  without  a  movement  of  the  feet.  My 
feeling  with  regard  to  her  almost  amounted 
to  a  superstitious  awe  ;  for  I  seldom  spoke 
many  words  to  her,  and  I  think,  at  first,  she 
thought  me  harsh  and  cold.  At  length  her 
guardian  died,  and  although  I  had  known 
from  the  first  that  m  that  event  his  duty 
would  devolve  upon  me,  the  fact  seemed  to 
take  me  by  surprise.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  henceforth,  for  some  time,  she  would 
look  to  me  as  her  sole  protector.  However, 
in  a  short  time,  the  affairs  of  my  deceased 
colleague  were  set  in  order,  and  she  came  to 
reside  with  me  in  the  old  hall. 

She  soon  forgot  her  first  antipathy,  and  we 
became  good  friends  together.  I  took  her 
over  the  old  place,  and  showed  her  the  library 
and  the  paintings,  and  ever3rthing  there  that 
was  quaint  and  curious.  We  had  a  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  Hall,  in  which  she  sat  at  work 
on  fine  d^ys.  It  was  not  large,  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  garden,  and  in  the  midst  of 
London.  It  was  planted  with  shrubs,  and 
contained  two  or  three  large  trees,  as  well  as  a 
rustic  seat  upon  a  grass-plot ;  though  the  grass 
was  not  very  thriving,  on  account  of  the  trees 
shutting  out  the  sun  and  air.  However,  sit¬ 
ting  here,  the  back  of  the  Hall  had  a  pic¬ 
turesque  look,  half  covered  with  the  great 
leaves  of  a  fig-tree  nailed  against  the  wall, 
and  with  its  worn  stone  steps  guarded  on 
each  side  by  an  aloe  in  a  green  tub.  This  was 
her  favourite  place.  She  worked  or  read 
there  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
she  taught  two  little  nieces  of  the  housekeeper 
to  read  and  write.  Sometimes,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  got  an  old  book  from  the  library,  and 
read  to  her,  and  made  her  laugh  at  its  quaint¬ 
ness.  I  remember  one  translation  of  a  Spanish 
novel  in  folio,  printed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  amused  her  very  much.  The 
translation  occupied  one  half  of  the  book,  and 
the  prefaces  the  other.  There  was  the  Trans¬ 
lator’s  “  Apology  for  his  labour  ;  ”  “A  decla¬ 
ration  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
book  ;  ”  an  address  “To  the  learned  Reader  ;  ” 
another  “  To  the  discreet  and  courteous 
Reader  and  another  “To  the  vulgar  Reader,” 
with  some  others;  and,  finally,  the  Spanish 
novel  itself  was  ushered  in  by  anumber  of  verses 
in  English  and  Latin,  laudatory  of  the  book  and 
the  translator,  by  celebrated  men  of  the  period. 
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On  Sunday  we  sat  at  church,  in  the  same 
pew,  and  often  I  forgot  my  own  devotions  in 
listening  to  the  earnest  tones  with  which  she 
said  the  prayers.  I  thought  that  she,  of  all 
that  congregation,  was  best  fitted  to  speak 
those  words  of  Christian  love.  I  was  vexed 
to  hear  an  old  overseer  of  the  parish,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  a  bad  and  worldly  man,  in  the 
next  pew,  repeating  the  same  words  in  a 
drawling  tone ;  and  I  could  almost  have  re¬ 
quested  him  to  say  them  to  himself. 

Thus,  ours  was  not  a  very  cheerful  way  of 
life  for  a  young  maiden ;  but  she  seemed 
always  happy  and  contented.  For  myself, 
although  I  was  sorry  for  the  death  of  my  co¬ 
executor,  I  blessed  the  day  when  she  came 
into  the  house ;  and  I  grieved  that  I  had 
objected  to  become  her  guardian  from  the 
first,  that  she  might  have  grown  up  from 
childhood  with  me,  and  learnt  to  look  up  to 
me  as  a  father.  Living  with  her  daily,  and 
noting  all  her  thoughts  and  actions  some¬ 
times  even  when  she  did  not  suspect  that  I 
observed  her,  I  saw  her  purer  than  the  purest 
of  my  own  ideals.  My  feeling  was  almost  an 
idolatry.  If  I  had,  at  forty-five  years  of  age, 
still  any  thoughts  of  marrying,  I  renounced 
them  for  her  sake,  and  resolved  to  devote  all 
{  my  care  to  her,  until  such  time  as  she  should 
find  a  husband  worthy  of  her. 

By  an  ancient  bequest  to  the  Company,  we 
distributed,  on  the  day  before  Christmas  Day, 
to  twenty-four  poor  people,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
small  log  of  wood,  or  bavin,  as  we  called  it,  and 
the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  ten  pence  to  each 
person.  The  recipients  were  all  old  decrepid 
men  and  women.  There  was  an  ancient  re¬ 
gulation,  still  unrepealed,  that  they  should  all 
attend  on  the  following  court-day,  at  noon 
precisely,  to  “  return  thanks  for  the  same  ;  ” 
though  that  performance  of  mechanical  grati¬ 
tude  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse 
by  a  more  philosophical  generation.  The  first 
Christmas  after  Lucy  came  there,  she  begged 
me  to  let  her  distribute  these  gifts,  and  I  con¬ 
sented.  I  stood  at  my  little  desk  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  with  my  face  resting  upon  my 
hand,  watching  her,  and  listening  to  her  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  old  people.  Next  to  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  her  speak  to  little  children,  I 
delighted  to  hear  her  talk  with  verv  aged 
folks.  There  was  something  in  the  contrast 
of  the  two  extremes  of  life — the  young  and 
beautiful  maiden,  and  the  bent  and  wrinkled 
old  people — that  pleased  me.  She  heard  all 
their  oft-repeated  complaints,  their  dreary 
accounts  of  their  agues  and  rheumatics,  and 
consoled  them  as  well  as  she  could  ;  and,  with 
some  of  the  very  old,  she  took  their  brown 
and  sinewy  hands  in  hers,  and  led  them  down 
the  steps.  I  did  not  know  what  ailed  me 
that  day.  I  stood  dreaming  and  musing,  till 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  that  instinctive  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  we  perform  the  simple 
operations  of  our  daily  life.  Some  accounts 
lay  before  me  which  I  was  anxious  to  cast, 
but  several  times  I  essayed,  and  seemed  in¬ 


capable  of  doing  so.  As  the  simple  words  of 
our  daily  language,  which  issue  from  our  lips 
simultaneously  with  the  thought,  become 
vague  and  indistinct  if  we  muse  upon  their 
origin,  and  repeat  them  several  times  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  so  by  dwelling  long  upon  the  idea  of 
the  work  before  me,  it  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  confused,  and  difficult  to  realise.  I 
handed  them  over  to  my  clerk,  Tom  Lawton, 
who  sat  opposite  to  me. 

Poor  Tom  Lawton  !  I  thought  I  saw  him 
looking  anxiously  at  me,  several  times,  when 
I  raised  my  eyes.  No  being  upon  earth  ever 
loved  me  more  than  he.  It  is  true,  I  had  done 
him  some  acts  of  kindness,  but  I  had  often 
done  as  much  for  others,  who  had  forgotten  it 
since ;  whereas  his  gratitude  became  a  real 
affection  for  me,  which  never  failed  to  show 
itself  each  day  that  he  was  with  me.  He  was- 
a  fine  young  man,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
the  housekeeper,  who  said  “  she  liked  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  good  to  his  mother,  just  as 
she  thought  her  poor  son  would  have  been  if 
he  had  lived.”  Tom  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
sometimes  wrote  verses,  of  which  he  made 
copies  for  his  friends  in  a  neat  hand.  He  was 
a  shrewd  fellow,  in  some  things,  but  in  others 
he  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  His  temper  was 
the  sweetest  in  the  world — the  children  knew 
that.  No  diving  into  his  coat-pocket  ever 
ruffled  him ;  no  amount  of  pulling  his  hair 
could  ever  induce  him  to  cry  out. 

Tom  was  to  spend  his  Christmas  Eve  with 
us,  and  to  make  “  toast  and  ale,”  as  was  our 
custom  ;  so,  when  the  gifts  were  all  distri¬ 
buted,  he  left  me,  and  ran  home  to  dress 
himself  smartly  for  the  occasion.  I  stood  at 
my  desk,  still  musing,  till  the  evening  closed 
upon  the  short  and  wintry  afternoon.  Lucy 
came  and  called  me,  saying  the  tea  was  on 
the  table. 

“We  thought  you  were  fallen  asleep,”  said 
she.  “  Mr.  Lawton  is  come.” 

We  sat  round  a  large  fire  in  the  old  wains¬ 
coted  sitting-room,  while  Lucy  made  the  tea 
— and  would  have  made  the  toast,  too  ;  but 
Tom  said  he  would  sooner  burn  his  eyes  out 
than  suffer  her  to  do  so.  The  housekeeper 
came  up  ;  and  afterwards  came  an  old  carver 
and  his  daughter.  We  sat  till  after  midnight. 
The  old  carver  told  some  anecdotes  of  people 
whom  my  father  knew ;  and  Tom  told  a 
ghost  story,  which  kept  them  all  in  breathless 
terror,  till  it  turned  out,  at  last,  to  be  a  dream. 
But  I  was  restless,  and  spoke  little.  Once, 
indeed,  I  answered  the  old  carver  rather 
sharply.  He  had  patted  Lucy  on  the  head, 
and  said  he  supposed  she  would  be  soon 
getting  married,  and  leaving  us  old  people. 
I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  leaving 
us ;  though  I  knew  that  she  would  do  so, 
probably,  one  day.  She  had  never  looked  to 
me  more  interesting  than  she  did  that  even¬ 
ing.  A  little  child,  worn  out  with  playing, 
had  fallen  asleep,  with  its  head  upon  her  lap  ; 
and,  as  she  was  speaking  to  us,  her  hand  was 
entangled  in  its  hair.  I  gazed  at  her,  and 
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caught  up  every  word  she  spoke  ;  and  when 
she  stopped,  my  restlessness  returned.  I 
strove  in  vain  to  take  part  in  their  mirth, 
i  wanted  to  be  alone. 

When  I  sat  that  night  in  my  little  bedroom, 
I  was  thinking  still  of  Lucy.  I  heard  her 
voice  still  sounding  in  my  ear ;  and,  when 
I  shut  my  eyes,  I  pictured  her  still  before  me, 
with  her  dear  kind  face,  and  her  little  golden 
locket  hung  upon  her  neck.  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  of  her.  I  woke,  and  waited  for  the 
daylight,  thinking  of  her  still.  So  we  passed 
all  the  Christmas  holidays.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  happy  feeling  which  possessed  me ;  and 
sometimes  I  almost  wished  that  I  had  never 
seen  her.  I  was  always  restless  and  anxious  ; 
I  knew  not  for  what.  I  became  a  different 
man  to  that  which  I  had  been  before  I  knew 
her. 

When,  at  last,  I  concealed  from  myself  no 
longer  that  I  loved  her  fondly,  deeply  — 
deeper,  I  believe,  than  ever  man  has  loved — 
I  became  alarmed.  I  knew  what  people 
would  say,  if  it  came  to  be  known.  She  had 
some  property,  and  I  had  nothing  ;  but  what 
was  worse,  I  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
she  was  only  twenty.  I  wiis,  moreover,  her 
guardian  ;  and  she  had  been  consigned  to  my 
care  by  her  dying  father,  in  confidence,  that 
if  she  came  under  my  protection,  I  would  act 
towards  her  as  he  himself  would  have  acted, 
if  he  had  lived,  not  dreaming  that  I  should 
encourage  other  thoughts  than  those  of  a 
protector  and  a  friend.  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  been  jealous,  angry,  with  anyone  who 
evinced  a  liking  for  her;  and  yet  I  asked 
myself  whether  it  was  right  that  I  should 
discourage  any  man  who  might  make  her 
happy  ;  who,  perhaps,  would  love  her  nearly 
as  much  as  I  did,  and  be  more  suited  for  her, 
by  reason  of  his  youth  and  habits  ;  not  like 
mine,  sedate  and  monkish.  Even  if  I  eventu- 
ally  gained  her  affections,  would  not  the 
world  say  that  I  had  exerted  the  undue 
influence  of  my  authority  over  her  ;  or  that 
I  had  kept  her  shut  up  from  society  ;  so  that, 
in  her  ignorance  of  life,  she  mistook  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  a  stronger  sentiment  ?  And, 
again,  if  all  these  things  were  set  aside,  was 
it  not  wrong  that  I  should  take  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  and  shut  her  up  in  that  old 
place  for  ever — checking  the  natural  gaiety 
of  youth,  and  bringing  her  by  slow  degrees 
to  my  old  ways  ?  I  saw  the  selfishness  of  all 
my  thoughts,  and  resolved  to  strive  to  banish 
them  for  ever. 

But  they  would  not  leave  me.  Each  day 
I  saw  something  in  her  that  increased  my 
passion.  I  watched  her  as  she  went  from 
room  to  room.  I  walked  stealthily  about  the 
place,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  somewhere, 
unobserved,  and  hearing  her  speak,  and 
stealing  away  again  before  she  saw  me.  I 
walked  on  tiptoe  once,  and  saw  her  through 
the  open  door,  thoughtful — looking  at  the 
candle — with  her  work  untouched  beside  her. 
I  fancied  to  myself  what  thoughts  possessed 


her :  perhaps  the  memory  of  a  friend,  no 
longer  of  this  world,  had  touched  her  sud¬ 
denly,  and  made  her  mute  and  still  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  thought  of  some  one  aearer. 
The  idea  ran  through  me  like  a  subtle 
poison,  and  I  shuddered.  I  thought  she 
started.  I  believe  it  was  a  fancy ;  but  I  stole 
away  again  hurriedly,  on  tiptoe,  and  never 
looked  behind  me  till  I  reached  my  corner  in 
the  Hall. 

Every  one  remarked  a  change  in  me.  Lucy 
looked  at  me  anxiously  sometimes,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  ill.  Tom  Lawton  grieved  to 
see  me  so  dejected,  till  he  became  himself  as 
grave  as  an  old  man.  I  sat  opposite  to  Lucy 
sometimes,  with  a  book  in  my  hand.  I  had 
ceased  to  read  aloud ;  .and  she  seeing  that 
I  took  no  pleasure  in  it,  did  not  press  me  to 
do  so.  I  looked  at  the  pages,  without  a 
thought  of  their  contents,  simply  to  avoid 
her  looks.  I  thought,  at  last,  that  she  grew 
vexed  with  my  neglect.  One  night  I  suddenly 
threw  down  my  book,  and  looking  at  her 
boldly  and  intently,  to  observe  the  expression 
of  her  features,  I  said — 

“  I  have  been  thinking,  Lucy,  that  you 
grow  weary  of  my  dull  ways.  You  do  not 
love  me  now,  as  you  did  some  months  ago.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !”  she  replied,  “  indeed  I  do.  I 
do  not  know  what  makes  you  talk  like  this, 
unless  I  have  offended  you  in  something. 
But  I  see  it  now,”  she  said.  “  I  must  have 
said  something  that  has  given  you  pain  ; 
though  it  was  never  in  my  thought  to  do  so. 
And  this  is  why  you  treat  me  coldly,  day  by 
day,  and  never  let  me  know  what  I  have  done.” 

She  came  over  to  me,  and  took  my  hand  in 
hers  ;  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  me 
to  tell  her  what  it  was. 

“I  know,”  she  said,  “I  have  no  friend 
more  kind  and  good  than  you.  My  father 
died  before  I  knew  how  great  a  friend  I  had 
in  him  ;  but  had  he  lived,  I  never  could  have 
loved  him  more  than  I  love  you.” 

“  Well,  well,  Lucy,”  said  I,  “  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you.  I  know  not  why  I  reproached 
you.  I  am  not  well ;  and  when  I  feel  thus,  I 
know  not  what  I  say.” 

“  Kiss  me,  then,”  said  she,  “  and  tell  me  you 
are  not  angry  with  me  ;  and  do  not  think, 
now,  that  I  am  tired  of  li\dng  here  with  you. 
I  will  do  everything  to  make  you  happy.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  read.  I  will  put  away  my 
work,  and  read  to  you  in  future.  I  have  seen 
you  silent,  looking  unhappy,  and  have  said 
nothing — thinking  that  was  best,  as  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  that  made  you  so  ;  and  you 
have  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  was  vexed  with 
you,  and  wished  to  show  it  by  a  sullen  air. 
But  now  I  will  strive  to  make  you  cheerful. 
I  will  read  and  sing  to  you,  and  we  will  play 
at  draughts,  sometimes,  as  we  used  to  do. 
Indeed,  I  like  this  old  place,  and  all  that  live 
in  it,  and  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  as  I 
have  been  since  I  came  here.” 

I  placed  my  hand  upon  her  head,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  saying  nothing. 
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“  You  are  trembling,”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  this 
is  not  merely  illness.  You  have  some  sorrow 
on  your  mind  that  haunts  you.  Tell  me  what 
it  is  that  ails  you  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
console  you.  I  have  not  so  much  experience 
as  you ;  but  sometimes  a  young  mind  can 
advise  the  oldest  and  the  most  experienced. 
Perhaps,  too,  you  magnify  your  trouble  by 
brooding  over  it ;  you  think  upon  it  till  your 
mind  is  clouded,  and  you  cannot  see  the 
remedy,  which  I,  looking  at  it  for  the  first 
time,  might  see  directly.  Besides,”  she  said, 
seeing  me  hesitate,  “  if  you  do  not  tell  me,  I 
shall  always  be  unhappy — imagining  a  hundred 
evils,  each,  perhaps,  more  serious  than  the 
truth.” 

“  No,  Lucy,”  said  I,  “  I  am  unwell ;  I  have 
felt  thus  for  some  time,  and  to-night  I  feel 
worse.  I  must  go  to  bed  ;  I  shall  be  better 
after  a  night’s  rest.” 

I  lighted  a  candle,  and,  bidding  her  good 
night,  left  her  and  stole  up  to  bed — afraid  to 
stay  longer,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  reveal 
my  secret.  Oh,  how  could  I  endure  the 
thought  of  her  kind  words,  more  painful  to 
me  than  the  coldest  scorn  !  She  had  said  she 
loved  me  as  a  father.  In  the  midst  of  all  her 
kindness,  she  had  spoken  of  my  age  and  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Did  I,then,  look  so  old  as  that?  Yes. 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  my  yeai's  which  made 
me  old ;  it  was  my  staid  manners,  my  grave 
and  thoughtful  face,  which  made  me  look  an 
old  man,  even  in  my  prime.  Bitterly  I  com¬ 
plained  of  my  father,  who  had  shut  me  out 
from  the  knowledge  of  all  that  makes  life 
beautiful ;  who  had  biassed  me  to  a  belief  that 
such  a  life  as  his  was  best,  by  hiding  from 
me  all  comparison ;  till  now,  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  my  error,  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it. 
I  surveyed  my  antiquated  garments  with 
disgust ;  my  huge  cravat ;  the  very  hair  of  my 
head,  by  long  traming,  become  old-fasliioned 
beyond  all  reclaiming.  My  whole  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  slept  for  half  a 
century,  except  that  I  was  without  a  speck  or 
soil.  I  believe  they  would  have  admitted  me 
to  a  masquerade  in  such  a  dress,  without  a 
single  alteration,  and  think  that  I  had  hired 
it  for  the  occasion.  But  a  new  hope  sprang 
up  within  me.  I  would  change  my  way  of 
life — I  would  try  to  be  more  cheerful ;  I 
would  wear  more  modern  clothes,  and  en¬ 
deavour,  at  least,  not  to  make  myself  look 
older  than  I  was. 

I  had  known  nothing  like  the  peace  of 
mind  which  these  thoughts  brought  me,  for 
many  days.  I  wondered  that  what  was  so 
obvious  had  not  occurred  to  me  before.  I 
had  gone  about  dreaming  in  my  absent  way, 
brooding  unprofitably  over  my  troubles, 
instead  of  devising  something  practical  and 
useful.  But  I  would  act  differently — I  would 
not  despair.  Five-and-forty  years  was,  after 
all,  no  great  age.  I  recalled  to  my  mind  many 
instances  of  men  marrying  long  after  that 
time  with  women  younger  than  themselves, 
and  living  afterwards  very  happily.  I  re¬ 


membered  one  of  our  Wardens  who  married 
at  sixty  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  every  one  saw  how  happy  they  were,  and 
how  she  loved  her  husband  for  years,  till  a 
rascal,  by  slow  and  artful  steps,  won  over  her 
affections,  and  she  ran  away  with  him.  But 
Lucy  would  not  do  that ;  I  knew  too  well  the 
goodness  of  her  nature  to  have  any  fear  of 
such  a  result.  Then  I  thought  how  kind  I 
would  be  to  her — studying  every  way  that 
could  amuse  and  please  a  youthful  mind  ;  till 
she,  seeing  how  all  my  life  was  devoted  to 
her,  would  come  to  love  me  in  the  end.  I 
planned  out  minutely  our  way  of  life.  I  would 
invite  more  friends  to  visit  us,  and  we  would 
go  out  and  visit  others.  We  would  play  at 
our  old  game  of  draughts  together  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  sometimes  I  would  take 
her  to  the  theatre.  In  the  summer  we  would 
go  into  the  country — lingering  all  day  long  in 
quiet  shady  places,  and  returning  about  dusk. 
Sweet  thoughts,  that  held  my  mind  until  I 
slept,  and  lingered,  breeding  pleasant  dreams  ! 

The  next  day  I  visited  my  tailor,  who  took 
my  orders  with  evident  astonishment.  My 
clothes  were  brought  home  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  threw  off  my  knee-breeches,  as  I  thought, 
for  ever.  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  in  my  new 
attire — my  legs  had  been  so  long  used  to  feel 
cool  and  unrestrained,  that  the  trousers  were 
irksome.  However,  I  supposed  I  should  soon 
become  accustomed  to  them  ;  and  they  really 
made  me  look  some  years  younger.  Wliat 
would  my  father  have  said  if  he  had  visited  the 
earth  that  day  and  seen  me  ?  My  hair,  how¬ 
ever,  was  less  manageable — in  vain  I  parted 
it  on  the  right  side,  and  brushed  it  sideways, 
instead  of  backward,  as  I  had  hitherto  done. 
For  five-and-forty  years  it  had  been  brushed 
in  one  direction,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
but  five-and-forty  years’  daily  brushmg  in  the 
other,  could  ever  reverse  it.  I  descended  my 
room,  tr}dng  to  look  unconscious  of  anything 
unusual  in  my  appearance.  It  was  court-day : 
the  Warden  and  Assistants  stared  at  me,  and 
would  have  laughed,  no  doubt,  if  most  of 
them  had  not  left  off  laughing  for  many  years. 
Some  of  them,  however,  coughed ;  and  one 
addressed  to  me  some  simple  questions,  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  test  my  sanity.  I  felt  a 
little  vexed  ;  for  I  thought  it  was  no  concern 
of  theirs,  if  I  chose  to  adopt  some  alterations 
in  my  dress.  However,  I  said  nothing,  but 
went  quietly  through  my  duties.  Tom  Lawton 
was  there.  It  should  have  been  a  jojfful  day 
for  him  ;  for  they  increased  his  salary  at  that 
court.  But  he  looked  at  me  compassionately, 
and  evidently  thought,  like  the  rest,  that  1 
was  going  mad.  I  was,-  however,  amply  con¬ 
soled — for  Lucy  was  pleased  to  see  the  change 
in  my  dress  and  manners.  I  laughed  and 
chatted  with  her,  and  she  read  to  me,  and 
sang,  as  she  had  promised.  Thus  I  went  on 
for  some  time ;  when  something  of  my  old 
restlessness  came  back.  I  saw  how  little  she 
suspected  that  I  loved  her  more  than  as  a 
friend ;  and  fearing  still  to  let  her  know  the 
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truth,  I  felt  that  I  might  go  on  thus  for  years 
to  little  purpose.  So,  by  degrees,  I  returned 
to  my  former  sadness,  and  became  again 
reserved  and  thoughtful. 

One  night,  I  descended  from  my  little 
room  into  the  garden,  and  walked  about  with 
my  hat  in  my  hand,  for  I  felt  feverish  and 
excited.  Night  after  night,  my  sleep  had 
been  broken  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  that 
glided  from  my  memory  when  I  woke,  but 
left  a  feeling  of  despondency  that  followed  me 
throughout  the  day.  Sometimes,  I  thought, 
myself,  that  my  reason  was  deserting  me. 
We  \vere  very  busy  at  that  time,  and  Tom 
Lawton  and  I  were  to  have  worked  together 
all  the  evening,  but  I  had  left  him  ;  utterly 
unable  to  fix  my  attention  upon  what  I  set 
before  me.  I  paced  to  and  fro  several  times, 
when  passing  by  the  window  where  I  had 
left  him  at  work,  I  heard  him  speaking  with 
some  one.  A  word,  which  I  fancied  having 
caught,  made  me  curious,  and  I  mounted 
upon  a  stone  ledge  and  listened  j  for  the 
sliding  pane  of  glass  which  served  to  ventilate 
the  Hall  had  been  pushed  back,  and  I  could 
hear  distinctly  when  I  applied  my  ear  to  the 
aperture.  The  light  being  inside,  I  could 
not  be  seen,  although  I  could  see  his  desk. 
The  lamp  was  shaded,  and  the  window  was  of 
stained  glass,  so  that  I  did  not  see  very 
clearly.  But  I  had  a  quick  vision  for  such  a 
scene  as  that  before  me. 

That  form  standing  beside  Tom  Lawton, 
with  its  hand  in  his,  was  Lucy’s  !  The  blood 
mshed  to  my  head.  A  thousand  little  lights 
were  dancing  before  my  eyes.  I  felt  myself 
falling,  but  I  made  an  effort,  and  clutched 
the  window-sill,  and  listened.  It  was  Lucy’s 
voice  that  I  heard  first. 

“  Hush  !  ”  she  said,  “  I  heard  a  noise  ;  there 
is  some  one  coming.  Good  night  1  Good 
night  !  ” 

“No,  no,”  said  Tom,  “it  is  the  wind  beating 
the  dead  leaves  against  the  window.” 

They  seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  spoke  again, — 

“  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,  do  not  run  away  before 
we  have  talked  together  a  little.  I  see  you 
now  so  seldom,  and  when  I  do  there  are 
others  present,  and  I  cannot  speak  to  you  of 
what  is  always  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 
I  think  of  you  all  day,  and  at  night  I  long  for 
the  next  morning,  to  be  in  the  same  house 
with  you,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  before  I 
go  ;  though  I  am  continually  disappointed. 
1  think  I  am  unfortunate  in  all  but  one 
thing,  though  that  consoles  me  for  the  rest — 
I  think  you  love  me  a  little,  Lucy.” 

“  Yes,  Tom,  I  do  ;  a  great  deal.  I  have 
told  you  so  many  times,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  it.  I  would  not  hide  it  from  any 
one,  if  you  did  not  tell  me  to  do  so.  But  why 
do  you  tease  yourself  with  fancies,  and  think 
yourself  unfortunate  ?  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  not  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  is 
the  kindest  being  in  the  world,  and  I  know 
he  would  not  thwart  me  in  anything  that 


could  procure  my  happiness  ;  and  then,  again, 
you  are  a  favourite  of  his,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  delighted  to  think  that  we  loved 
each  other.” 

“No,  no,  Lucy  ;  you  must  not  say  a  word 
about  it.  What  would  he  think  of  me,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  but  my  small  salary, 
encoui-aging  such  thoughts  towards  you,  who 
are  rich  ;  and  going  on  like  this — laying 
snares,  as  he  would  say,  for  months,  to  gain 
your  affections,  and  never  saying  a  word 
about  it  ;  bringing,  too,  disgrace  upon  him,  as 
your  guardian,  that  he  had  suffered  a  poor 
clerk  in  his  office  to  find  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  you  alone,  and  at  last  persuading 
you  to  promise  to  become  his  wife  one  day  ?  ” 

“All  this  you  have  told  me  many  a  time  ; 
but  indeed  this  need  not  be  an  obstacle.  I 
wish  that  I  had  not  sixpence  in  the  world. 
My  money  is  become  a  misfortune  to  us,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  blessing,  as  it  should  be.  I  wish  I 
might  give  it  away,  or  renounce  it  altogether. 
I  am  sure  we  should  be  as  well  without  it, 
one  day  ;  and  if  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time, 
we  should  still  be  able  to  see  one  another 
openly,  and  not  have  to  watch  for  secret  op¬ 
portunities,  as  if  we  were  doing  wrong.  You 
do  not  know,  Tom,  how  unhappy  the  thought 
of  all  this  makes  me.  I  never  had  a  secret 
before,  that  I  feared  to  tell  before  the  whole 
world  ;  and  now  I  sit,  night  after  night,  with 
him  from  whom  I  should  conceal  nothing,  and 
feel  that  I  am  deceiving  him.  Every  time  he 
looks  at  me,  I  fancy  that  he  knows  all  about  it, 
and  thinks  me  an  artful  girl,  and  v/aits  to  see 
how  Mng  I  shall  play  my  part  before  him. 
Many  times  I  have  been  tempted  to  tell  him 
all,  in  spite  of  your  injunction,  and  beg  him 
not  to  be  angry  with  me  because  I  had  not 
dared  to  tell  him  before.  I  would  have  taken 
all  blame  upon  myself,  and  said  that  I  had 
loved  you  secretly  before  you  had  ever  spoken 
to  me  about  it — anything  I  would  have  said, 
rather  than  feel  myself  deceitful,  as  I  do  !  ” 

“Lucy !  ”  exclaimed  Tom,  in  a  broken  voice, 
“you  must  not — you  must  not,  indeed,  ever 
give  way  to  such  an  impulse.  I  know  not 
what  might  come  of  it,  if  he  knew.  It  would 
ruin  us — perhaps,  be  the  cause  of  our  being 
separated  for  ever — make  him  hate  us  both, 
and  never  pardon  me,  at  least,  while  he  lives. 
Oh,  Lucy  !  I  have  not  told  you  all.  Some¬ 
thing  yet  more  serious  remains  behind.” 

“  Tell  me — what  is  this,  Tom  ? — you  alarm 
me !  ” 

“  Come  here  then,  and  bring  your  ear  closer. 
No ;  I  will  not  tell  you.  Do  not  ask  me 
again.  It  is,  pei'haps,  only  a  fancy,  which  has 
come  into  my  head  because  I  am  anxious 
about  you,  and  imagine  all  kinds  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  might  arise  to  make  us  wretched. 
But,  oh  !  if  I  am  right,  we  are,  indeed,  unfor¬ 
tunate.  No  misfortune  that  could  befal  us 
could  be  equal  to  this.” 

Lucy’s  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  “  I  do 
not  like  to  go  back  into  the  parlour,”  she 
said,  “  lest  he  should  be  there,  and  ask  me 
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why  I  have  been  crying.  He  was  in  his  room, 
up  stairs,  I  think,  just  now,  and  he  may  have 
come  down,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  stand 
before  him  as  I  am.  You  have,  indeed,  made 
me  miserable.  Oh !  Tom,  Tom,  do  tell  me 
what  this  is  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,”  he  replied,  “  it  would 
not  be  right  to  breathe  a  word  about  it  till  I 
have  surer  ground  for  my  suspicion.  Let  me 
dry  your  eyes,  and  now  go  back  into  the 
parlour,  or  your  absence  will  be  observed.” 

Twice  he  bade  her  “  good  night  ”  before  she 
left  him,  and  each  time  I  saw  him  put  his 
arms  about  her,  and  kiss  her  ;  then  he  called 
after  her — 

“  Lucy  !  ” 

She  turned  back,  and  ran  up  to  him. 

“  I  hardly  know  why  I  called  you  back. 
Onh^,  I  may  not  see  you  again  for  some  time, 
and  it  may  be  many,  many  days,  before  I  can 
speak  to  you  alone.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

I  trembled  for  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
and  in  my  anxiety  to  catch  his  words,  I  put 
my  ear  closer,  and,  in  so  doing,  struck  the 
door  of  the  ventilator. 

“  Hark  !  I  thought  I  heard  something 
moving.  Go,  go  !”  said  Tom.  “  Good  night ! 
Good  night !  ”  And  she  glided  across  the 
hall,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

In  the  eagerness  with  which  I  had  listened 
to  their  conversation,  I  had  not  had  time  to 
feel  the  terrible  blow  which  I  had  received. 
It  was  only  when  the  voices  ceased,  that  I 
felt  how  all  my  hopes  had  been  shattered  in  a 
moment.  I  relaxed  my  hold  ;  and,  alighting 
on  the  ground,  walked  again  to  and  fro — but 
more  hurriedly  than  before.  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  this ;  Tom  Lawton  ! 

I  sat  down  upon  the  garden-seat,  and  wept 
and  sobbed  like  a  child — ^the  first  time  for 
many  years.  I  could  not  help  feeling  angry 
with  them  both.  “  Oh  !”  thought  I,  “  Tom 
Lawton,  you  were  right  in  thinking  that  I 
should  never  pardon  you  for  this.  You  have 
taken  away  the  one  hope  of  my  life.  I  shall 
hate  you  while  I  live.  Lucy,  also,  I  blame ;  but 
my  anger  is  chiefly  with  you.  In  order  to 
shield  you,  she  would  have  told  me,  poor 
child,  that  she  only  was  to  blame  ;  but  I  know 
better.  You  have  laid  snares  for  her,  and  in¬ 
veigled  her  ;  your  heart  told  you  that  you  had, 
when  you  put  the  words  into  my  mouth.” 

I  walked  about  and  sat  down  again  several 
times.  I  groaned  aloud,  for  my  heart  was 
swelled  almost  to  bursting.  So  I  continued 
for  some  time  fiercely  denouncing  my  rival  to 
myself;  but  that  night,  upon  my  bed,  when  I 
was  worn  out  with  my  passion,  a  better 
feeling  came  upon  me.  I  grew  more  calm 
and  resigned  to  my  misfortune.  I  saw  how 
useless — nay,  how  wrong,  would  be  all  perse¬ 
cution  ;  and  I  felt  that  it  was  natural  that 
the  young  should  love  the  young  before  the 
old.  So,  with  a  sorrowful  and  humbled 
spirit,  I  resolved  to  encourage  them  and 
bring  about  their  union.  God  knows  how 


much  the  resolution  cost  me  ;  but  it  brought 
with  it  a  certain  peace  of  mind — a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  doing  rightly — ^which  sustained  me  in 
my  purpose.  I  would  not  delay  a  day,  lest  my 
resolution  should  waver.  In  the  morning  I 
walked  into  the  parlour,  and  bidding  Tom 
Lawton  follow  me,  stood  there  before  him  and 
Lucy.  Tom  looked  pale,  as  if  he  dreaded  my 
anger. 

“  I  expect,”  said  I,  “a  direct  answer  to  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  you.  Have  you  not  given 
your  faith  to  one  another  %  ” 

Tom  turned  paler  still ;  but  Lucy  answered 
before  he  could  say  a  word,  and  confessing  all, 
said  she  took  the  blame  upon  herself ;  but 
Tom  interrupted  her,  exclaiming  that  he  only 
was  to  blame. 

“  There  is  no  blame  attached  to  either,” 
said  I,  except  for  a  little  concealment,  for 
which  I  pardon  you.” 

Thus  far  I  had  done  the  duty  which  I  had 
set  before  me  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
completed  till  they  were  married. 

About  three  months  after  I  gave  my  per¬ 
mission,  and  the  day  was  fixed.  I  saw  them 
the  happiest  creatures  upon  earth.  They  never 
knew  my  secret.  That  Tom  had  suspected 
it,  and  that  it  was  to  that  he  referred  when 
he  was  speaking  to  Lucy  in  the  Hall,  I  had 
never  doubted  ;  though  the  readiness  with 
which  I  had  befriended  them  had  deceived 
him.  He  had  taken  a  small  house,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  ready.  But,  on  the  day  before  their 
wedding,  my  heart  failed  me.  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  and  I 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  marriage. 
I  felt  that  I  must  go  away  until  the  day  was 
past ;  so  I  gave  out  that  I  had  suddenly  re¬ 
ceived  a  summons  to'  go  into  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  my  wish  that  the  marriage  should 
not  be  delayed  on  that  account.  That  night 
I  went  away,  not  caring  whither. 

I  know  what  were  my  thoughts  in  those 
two  days  that  I  was  absent.  When  I  re¬ 
turned,  the  Hall  was  silent — Lucy  was  gone  ; 
and  I  was  again  alone  in  the  old  place. 

I  remain  there. 


MEECY. 

• 

God  looked,  and  smiled,  upon  the  wakening  earth — 
In  form,  power,  motion,  wondrous  and  complete — 
Which,  in  the  flush  and  beauty  of  new  birth. 
Breasted  the  seas  of  ether  at  His  feet  ; 

Earth  with  companion-worlds^  that  throbbed  and 
shone 

Withwarmthand  light  transmitted  from  Histhrone, 
On  noiseless  axles  ever  spinning  round. 

And  moving  evermore  along  the  vast  profound. 

He  called  to  Him  three  ministers,  who  wait 
Unceasing  on  His  wise  and  sovereign  will, 
Servants,  and  yet  partakers  of  His  state. 

And  watchers  of  all  human  good  and  ill ; 

An  Angel- shaped  Triumvirate  they  seemed, 

Whose  lofty-throned  foreheads  ever  beamed, 
August  in  presence  as  they  are  in  name, 

And  clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  many-coloured 
flame. 
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Justice  was  one,  in  aspect  calm  and  cold, 

With  a  severe,  yet  not  oppressive  mien ; 
Another,  Truth,  with  brow  sublimely  bold. 

And  onward  looks,  all  radiant  and  serene ; 

The  last  was  Mercy,  whose  consoling  eyes 
Caught  the  reflection  of  celestial  skies. 

With  a  benignant  and  beseeching  face. 

And  wedded  hands  upraised  with  supplicating  grace. 

Let  us  make  man,  for  lo  !  yon  lovely  sphere. 
Which  in  its  amplitude  of  orbit  rolls. 

Shall  be — ye  bright  Intelligences,  hear  ! — 

Place  of  probation  for  immortal  souls  ; 

There  shall  he  dwell,  thei’C  shall  he  rule  and  reign. 
Yet  not  exempt  from  sinfulness  and  pain. 

But  destined,  ’mid  his  struggles  and  his  storms. 
To  people  boundless  heaven  with  countless  angel- 
forms.” 

“  Oh,  make  him  not  !  ”'ci'ied  Justice ;  I  foresee 
That  he  will  trample  on  Thy  sacred  laws — • 
Doubt,  question,  violate.  Thy  great  decree. 

Feel  his  own  being,  yet  deny  its  Cause.” 

“Oh,  make  him  not !  ”  cried  Tmth,  “for  he  will  toil 
’Gainst  Thee  and  me,  and  ruthlessly  despoil 
Thy  sanctuaries  ;  grow  cormpt  and  vain. 

Worship  himself,  and  scorn  Thy  everlasting  fane.” 

“  Create  this  unseen  being,  gracious  Lord  !  ” 

Said  gentle  Mercy,  with  imploring  look — 

“And  I  will  guide  him  by  thy  precious  Word, 
The  precepts  of  Thy  yet  unwritten  Book ; 

My  voice  shall  move  him  with  mysterious  power. 
My  wings  shall  shield  him  in  the  perilous  hour ; 

I  ’ll  check,  subdue,  inspire,  as  best  I  can. 

The  soul  which  Thou  wilt  breathe  into  the  form 
of  Man.” 

“Even  so  be  it  !  ”  And  Man  straightway  was  born, 
Richly  endued,  and  full  of  joy  and  trust ; 
Serene,  pure,  happy,  w^as  his  early  morn. 

Till  the  dread  Tempter  bowed  him  to  the  dust ; 
Then,  shame  and  sorrow,  and  recurrent  sin. 

Shook  his  best  nature,  soiled  the  shrine  within ; 
But  Mercy  pleaded,  and  God  sent  him  light 
To  cheer  his  darkling  soul,  and  lead  his  steps  aright. 

Then,  take  the  Angel  to  thine  home  and  heart, 
And  with  her  walk  along  the  paths  of  life ; 

List  to  her  teachings  ;  learn  the  exalted  art 
Which  conquers  hatred,  prejudice,  and  strife. 
Not  Tnith,  not  Justice,  must  we  put  away. 

But  lean  towards  Mercy  whensoe’er  we  may ; 
Forgive  our  brother,  be  ourselves  foi’given. 

And  thus,  by  gentle  deeds,  draw  down  the  smile 
of  Heaven. 


FATHER  THAMES. 

It  was  a  dusky  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  with  a  mizzling  rain,  when  I  passed 
up  the  Strand,  and  turned  into  the  gloomy 
archway-entrance  of  old  smoke-dried  Somer¬ 
set  House.  I  was  in  a  meditative  mood. 
Having  nothing  to  do,  which  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  constitutes  (though  1  do  not  by 
any  means  recommend  it  as  a  general  rule), 
one  of  the  best  Aids  to  Reflection,  I  began  very 
slowly — over-coat  buttoned  close  up — arms 
folded — eyes  bent  upon  the  moist  flag-stones 
— with  heavy,  pausing  paces,  to  perambulate 
the  quadrangle.  How  long  I  continued  doing 
this,  or  what  was  the  main  subject  of  my 
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thoughts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  ;  suflice 
it  to  say  that,  almost  unconsciously,  I  stopped 
beside  the  parapet  wall  beneath  the  great 
stone  figure  of  Father  Thames,  who  is  point¬ 
ing  down  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  semi¬ 
circular  vault,  pit,  or  basement,  beneath. 
With  closed  hands,  and  elbows  lodged  against 
the  edge  of  the  parapet,  I  leaned  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  quietly  crushing  in  the 
front  of  my  hat,  until  I  had  attained  the 
thinking  attitude  1  meditated.  This  being 
accomplished,  and  no  policeman  chancing  to 
pass  near,  who  might  have  thought  himself 
justified  in  taking  charge  of  me  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  an  “  abnormal  ”  state  of  mind,  my 
meditation  progressed  at  a  great  rate. 

The  duration  of  this  is  immaterial  to  my 
story  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  was  aroused  by  a 
sound — soft  and  trickling  at  first,  and  then 
bubbling  and  pouring,  and  falling  wdth  a 
quick  succession  of  splashes.  A  warm  vapour 
at  the  same  time  began  to  steal  underneath 
my  hat,  and  bedew  my  cheek-bones.  I  raised 
my  head.  The  great  smoke-black  recumbent 
figure  of  Father  Thames  was  evidently  looking 
at  me  with  a  grim,  gaunt  smile,  while  out  of 
the  mouth  of  his  huge,  bent-down  urn,  a 
thick  hot  stream  of  no  definite  colour  was 
now  rapidly  pouring  forth,  and  falling  with  a 
loud  noise  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and 
dark  semi-circular  area  below. 

To  this  his  great  fore-finger  pointed  with 
more  than  usual  significance.  The  clock  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  now  tolled  six,  and  while 
the  echo  in  the  court  below  was  still  vibrating, 
a  great  voice,  very  like  the  distant  sound  of  a 
captain  on  deck  calling  out  through  his 
speaking  trumpet  to  somebody  on  shore — ■ 
exclaimed  “  Good  evening,  Mr.  Beverage !  will 
you  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  Old  Thames  !  ” 

I  sank  backward  a  pace  at  this  address. 
I  am  a  great  tea-drinker,  it  is  true,  but  I 
could  not  feel  otherwise  than  overcome,  at  the 
moment,  by  the  tremendous  cordiality  of  this 
invitation.  I  looked  upward  at  the  shadowy 
countenance  of  the  giant.  The  grotesque  fea¬ 
tures  had  relaxed  into  a  good-humoured 
though  still  a  very  grim  smile  ;  and,  while 
his  inverted  ur?i  still  continued  to  vomit  forth 
the  stream,  a  strong  odour  of  various  kinds, 
in  which  that  of  tea  might  be  detected — or,  at 
any  rate,  imagined — rose  in  clouds  of  vapour 
from  the  deep  semicircular  abyss  to  which  his 
forefinger  so  significantly  pointed.  If,  indeed, 
I  did  not  take  a  draught,  I  certainly  found  it 
impossible  to  avoid  inlialing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  infusion.  It  was  by  no  means 
to  my  liking. 

Again,  the  great,  distant -sounding  speaking- 
trumpet  voice  echoed  over  the  quadrangle — 
“Mr.  Beverage,  will  you  take  a  jolly  good 
cup  of  tea  ?  ” 

The  stupendous  familiarity  of  this  renewed 
invitation  did  not  place  me,  by  any  means,  so 
much  at  my  ease  as  was  intended  ;  I,  how¬ 
ever,  summoned  sufficient  boldness  to  reply, — 
“  Oh,  Father  of  Rivers  !  I  am,  indeed,  a  very 
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considerable  tea-drinker,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  high  and  unlooked-for  favour  of  this  your 
invitation  ;  but,  pardon  me,  most  venerable  of 
Eiver-deities,  if  I  add,  that,  having  already 
inhaled  a  good  ‘  taste  of  your  quality,’  a  cer¬ 
tain  little  scruple  interferes  with  my  availing 
myself  of  further  favours.” 

“  Speak  it  aloud  to  the  Metropolis  !  ”  said 
Father  Thames. 

“  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,”  said  I, 
“  nor  by  any  means  insensible  of  the  honour 
you  do  me  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  although 
I  drink  more  tea  than  most  men,  probably 
than  any  other  gentleman  in  London,  I  am 
rather  scrupulous  as  to  the  water  I  make  it 
with.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  exclaimed  the  River-god ;  “  then 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  mag¬ 
nificent  broad  stream  from  which  my  urn  is 
constantly  filled.” 

A  great  torch  flashed  before  my  eyes  I — 
then  another  ! — then  three  or  four  ! — then  a 
dozen  were  dancing  round  me,  and  waving 
me  onward,  and  along  with  them — now  this 
way,  now  that,  now  up,  now  descending 
slippery  steps — tilt  I  found  myself  seated  in 
a  huge  dark  barge,  with  Father  Thames,  and 
floating  slowly  down  the  stream  by  torch¬ 
light. 

“  How  black  and  solid  stands  the  forest  of 
shipping  on  each  side  ! — how  large  and  black 
lie  their  shadows  on  the  water  ! — how  the 
lights  glance  from  the  windows  on  the  shore  ! 
— how  fast  the  current  runs !  Commerce — 
commerce  ! — but,  what  is  that  floating  by  ? — 
pah  !  it ’s  a  dead  dog,  or  something — ‘a  sort 
of  not-of-the-newest  poor-john!’  How  very 
thick  the  water  is  hereabouts.  Father  Thameo ; 
and,  pray,  may  I  inquire  what  that  black, 
sluggish  stream  may  be  which  I  see  pouring 
into  you  from  a  wide,  bricked  archway, 
yonder  1” 

“  Oh,  that ’s  one  of  my  sewers,”  replied  the 
Father  of  Rivers,  without  turning  his  head, 
“  my  Blackfriars  sewer-outlet-;  and  a  fine, 
generous,  open  fellow,  he  is.” 

“  So  he  seems,”  said  I ;  “have  you  any  more 
of  them  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  one  generally  near  every  bridge, 
with  here  and  there  another,  and  another, 
just  as  the  quantity  of  sewage  in  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  has  determined.  They  all  come 
to  me.  I  have,  in  fact,  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  sewers  between  Battersea  and  London 
Bridge.  All  come  to  me,  sir.” 

“  That ’s  very  kind  of  them.  But  what 
are  those  smaller  mouths  that  send  forth 
strange  party-coloured  currents  to  mingle 
with  your  waters  ?” 

“  That  one  belongs  to  a  soap-boiler — a 
particular  friend  of  mine  ;  the  next  to  it,  is 
from  a  slaughter-house,  kept  by  a  very  esti¬ 
mable  friend  indeed,  who  wouldn’t  allow  a 
particle  of  the  refuse  and  drainage  of  his 
yards  to  run  anywhere  else,  on  any  account. 
From  Brentford  down  to  Blackwall,  every¬ 
body  presents  his  compliments  to  me.  Those 


other  agreeable  little  outlets  you  are  looking 
at,  or  will  shortly  see,  on  both  sides  of  my 
banks,  are  from  gas-factories,  brewhouses, 
shot-factories,  coal- wharfs,  cow-houses,  tan- 
pits,  gut-spinners,  fish-markets,  and  other 
cheerful  and  odoriferous  tributaries ;  while 
the  inky  flood  yonder  which  your  eyes  are 
now  fixed  upon,  is  from  a  very  populous 
grave-yard,  which  produces  so  large  a  quantity 
of  liquid  every  four-and -twenty  hours,  that  it 
has  to  be  drained  off  by  regular  arrangement, 
and  made  to  flow  into  my  convenient,  all- 
embracing  bosom.  Some  people  affect  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  this  ;  but  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tions  are  more  wise  than  nice,  and  they  know 
better.” 

I  was  silent  for  some  time,  as  well  I  might 
be,  after  such  a  dose  of  “  information  for  the 
people  and  during  this  pause  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  I  had  unconsciously  dangled  one 
arm  over  the  side  of  the  barge,  till  presently 
my  hand,  by  a  swell  of  the  current,  was  im¬ 
mersed  above  the  wrist.  I  drew  it  up,  and 
found  it  covered — coated,  I  may  say — with  a 
thick,  dingy,  slimy  liquid  of  an  offensive  odour. 
Gazing  on  the  water  around,  as  we  proceeded, 

I  saw  that  we  were  surrounded  by  whole 
acres  of  it.  I  looked  at  the  imperturbable 
countenance  of  Father  Thames. 

“  What  in  the  world  is  all  this  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  The  mess  we  are  passing  tlmough  ?”  re¬ 
sponded  the  giant  coolly  ; — “  oh,  it ’s  only  a 
little  scum  derived  from  barges,  and  lime- 
works,  and  colliers,  and  the  shipping  around 
us,  and  bone-grinders,  and  tar- works,  and 
dredging-machines,  and  steamers,  and  back- 
gardens,  and  floating  remains  of  creatures 
from  knackers’  yards,  and  rotting  vegetables, 
and  what  not.” 

“And  what  TioiJ,  indeed.  Father  Thames!” 
cried  I,  starting  up,  quite  unable  to  endure  it 
any  longer  ;  “  is  this  the  water  you  make  your 
tea  with  ?  ” 

“  And  do  all  my  cooking  with,”  continued 
Old  Thames,  taking  no  sort  of  notice  of  my 
dismay  and  excitement ;  “  and  all  my  wash¬ 
ing.  I  have  done  so,  you  must  know  very 
well,  for  years  and  years — my  water  being  in 
just  the  same  state  as  you  now  see  it.  Don’t 
all  our  ships,  bound  to  foreign  ports,  fill  their 
tanks  with  it  ?  and  don’t  they  find  it  keep 
good  a  wonderful  length  of  time  ?  It  has,  to 
be  sure,  to  putrify  once,  during  which  time 
sailors  who  are  thirsty  on  a  hot  day  in  the 
tropics,  have  to  go  into  a  dark  corner  to  drink 
it,  straining  it  through  their  teeth  as  it  goes 
down  ;  but  after  all  the  queer  stuff  has  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  and  settled  for 
good,  everybody  says  there ’s  no  water  like  it. 

So  now — about  barge — we  ’ll  return  home  to 
Somerset  House  to  tea  !  ” 

“Father  Thames,”  said  I,  firmly,  though 
with  every  respect ;  “  Father  Thames,  if  I 
drink  a  single  cup  of  your  tea,  then — to  quote 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Falstaff,  who  knew 
a  trick  worth  two  of  it — ‘fillip  me  with  a  ' 
three-man  beetle.’  ” 
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“  Why,  how  now,  Mr.  Beverage  ! — what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  ” 

“  You  really  must  excuse  me — I  canH  drink 
your  tea.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  may  be  thought  too  scrupulous  by  my 
City  friends,  as  to  the  water,  but  in  truth  I 
can’t — in  short,  I  won’t.” 

“  Oh,  Sir  Beverage,  of  Rockwell !  this  fine 
gentleman  must  be  your  fanciful  descendant ! 
Scrupulous  about  the  water  you  drink  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Old  Thames ;  “  of  course,  then,  you 
are  not  a  Londoner — they  don’t  mind  ^ehat 
they  drink.  A  genuine  Londoner  can  stand 
anything,  and  for  any  number  of  years.” 

“  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  it,”  answered  I ; 
“but  there  must  be  changes  in  all  things. 
Even  Londoners — and  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  am  one — even  Londoners  will  some  day  or 
other  come  to  a  determination  to  have  a  purer 
stream  to  their  kettles  and  urns,  than  is  at 
present  furnished  by  your  Rivership’s  noble 
current.  We  live  in  a  time  of  changes,  and 
even  yoii,  cannot  much  longer  escape  them.” 

“  Changes !”  exclaimed  the  Father  of  Rivers 
— “  there  you  touch  me  to  the  very  mud  ;  for 
what  changes  have  I  not  undergone,  of  which 
this  generation,  and  the  one  before  it,  have 
not  only  no  memory,  but  no  idea.  I,  however, 
know  it  too  well.” 

“  Ah,  do  you  so  ? — ^pray  unbosom  youreelf. 
Great  River  !  ” 

“  Changes,  Mr.  Beverage  ! — ^there  you  reach 
the  bottom  of  my  proud  old  heart,  and  make 
me  confess  how  much  of  my  indifference,  how¬ 
ever  I  may  be  hardened  by  long  habit,  is 
assumed.  I,  in  some  measure,  pretend  not  to 
care  for  those  abominations,  because  I  cannot 
help  them.  The  City  loves  them ;  the  seven 
District  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  long  che¬ 
rished  them ;  the  West-end  tiums  up  its  nose 
at  mention  of  them,  and  walks  away  ;  aider- 
men  scream  out  against  innovation  and  puri¬ 
fication — what  hope  have  I?  I  don’t  pretend 
that  I  was  ever  a  pellucid  stream — a  crystal 
current  such  as  pastoral  poets  delight  to 
describe — no  great  river,  with  much  shipping 
or  other  water-traffic  upon  it,  ever  can  be 
clear ;  but  it  may  be  a  vast  deal  clearer  than 
my  present  condition — ay,  purer  beyond  all 
comparison  as  beyond  all  doubt.” 

“  Pardon  me,  venerable  River,  said  I,  “  if  I 
ask  how  this  could  be  ;  for  did  not  the  sewers 
empty  tliemselves  into  you  formerly  as  they 
do  now  ?  ” 

“  ^es,”  said  Old  Thames,  “they  certainly 
did  ;  but  then  their  stream  was  not  what  it 
now  is.  Formerly,  the  sewers  were  rain- 
courses — mere  land  and  surface  drains  ;  they 
were  for  water  only,  and  if  anybody  threw  a 
dead  cat  into  me,  an  old  pair  of  boots,  a  bul¬ 
lock’s  ofial,  or  any  other  refuse,  he  was 
punishable  by  the  law.” 

“  Where  then  did  the  house-drains  have 
their  outlets  ?  ”  I  anxiously  inquired. 

“House-drains — our  ancestors’  house-drains ! 
— lia  !  ha  !  ha  !  ”  laughed  Father  Thames — 
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‘^why,  they  had  none.  The  very  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  them.” 

“An  extensive  system  of  cesspools,  then,” 
said  I,  “  like  om’  own,  till  very  recently  %  ” 

“Not  even  so  decent  as  this.  Every  house 
took  care  of  itself,  after  its  own  sweet  will, 
and  the  passengers  in  the  streets,  especially 
at  night,  had  also  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  run  sometimes,  for  their  lives,  when  they 
heard  a  window  opened  above  them.” 

“  Y ery  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  at  the  present  time,” 
said  I. 

“  I  know  notliing  of  the  Scotch  water¬ 
works,”  said  Old  Thames  : — “  I  have  always 
had  enough  to  do  with  my  own  affairs.  What 
with  one  tributary  and  another,  each  bringing 
fresh  trouble  into  my  waters,  I  am  sometimes 
almost  sick  of  my  life — especially  in  the  dog- 
days — ^when — ^a  painful  subject  that  of  dogs, 
for  they  suggest  cats  and  kittens,  and  other 
varieties,  with  or  without  brickbats  round 
their  necks.  One  hot  summer’s  day,  half  a 
horse,  that  used  to  draw  the  Lord  Mayor’s 

coach,  came  float - but  I  shall  spoil  your 

tea ;  let ’s  change  the  current  of  our  discourse.” 

I  now  proposed  that  we  should  converse  a 
little  on  the  different  Water  Companies  of  the 
Metropolis.  At  mention  of  these,  Father 
Thames  sank  back  against  a  bulk-head  and 
laughed  aloud.  “  Where  do  you  think  the 
Water  Companies  derive  their  supplies  from  ?  ” 
said  he. 

“  From  beautiful,  unpolluted,  clear  rivers, 
rising  in  the  rural  districts,”  answered  I,  with 
frank  innocence. 

“  Shall  I  give  you  the  source  and  deriva¬ 
tion  of  each  of  them  1  ” 

“  I  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,” 
answered  I,  in  some  little  trepidation,  for  I 
began  to  fear  that  my  tea-drinking  was  likely 
to  be  troubled  by  his  information. 

“Then,  behold  in  me  that  source,”  said 
Father  Thames.  “  /,  Sir,  I  am  that  beautiful, 
unpolluted,  clear  river,  from  which  the 
greatest  part  of  them  derive  their  supplies. 
Some  of  these  are  peculiarly  favoured  by 
circumstances.  The  Southwark  Company, 
and  the  Yauxhall  Company  take  their  stock 
in  trade  from  me  near  Yauxhall, — a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  constantly  presents  me  with 
so  abundant  a  supply  of  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  contributions,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  water  of  these  two  companies  should 
furnish  the  mass  of  microscopic  monsters 
which  have  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall.  The  Lambeth 
Company  fills  its  pipes  from  me  at  Lambeth, 
famous  for  the  grand  outlet  of  a  capacious 
sewer,  hai'd  by.  In  this  way  do  the  Water 
Companies  wisely  cater  for  the  London 
public.  You  see,  they  know  your  taste.” 

“  Taste  ! — I  beg.  Father  Thames,  you  will 
make  me  an  exception  to  any  such  taste. 
My  heart  resents — I  may  say,  rises  at  it,” 

“Well,  well — I  don’t  very  much  wonder. 
You  are  not  so  well  seasoned  to  it  as  some 
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people.  As  for  me,  I  am  well-nigli  grown 
callous,  being  hopeless  of  amendment  amidst 
the  insincere  and  prevaricating  process  of  all 
Government  legislation  on  the  matter.  To 
what  end  are  all  the  elaborately  prepared 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; — to  what 
end  do  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  lay  their 
heavy  heads  together,  lay  down  pipes,  and  listen 
while  their  secretary  lays  down  the  law ; — 
to  what  end  do  surveyors  and  clerks  carry 
each  other  pick-a-back  through  the  main 
sewers  once  a  week,  to  guage,  and  weigh,  and 
sniff,  and  snuff  about,  at  their  lives’  peril, — 
if,  after  all,  my  Lord  Do-nothing  sits  in  the 
highest  chair,  wiping  his  spectacles  and  clear¬ 
ing  his  throat,  and  reducing  everybody  to  his 
own  condition  of  inactivity  ?  ” 

“  But  surely,  in  your  remarks  on  the  Water 
Companies,  you  except  the  New  River  ?  ” 

“  The  New  River  Company  derives  its 
supply  from  springs,  called  its  ‘  Head,’  which 
may  be  simply  described  as  a  small  pool, 
filled  from  a  narrow  ditch  full  of  weeds 
and  half-animated  plants,  and  swarms  of 
animalculte  in  great  variety  of  ugly  shapes, 
which  often  rise  from  the  surface  and  display 
themselves  in  clouds  along  the  margin.  In¬ 
different  as  these  springs  must  therefore  be, 
as  to  purity,  the  supply  is  not  limited  to 
them,  but  assisted  from  the  River  Lea.  It 
has  also  an  accession  to  its  volume  from  a 
well  and  two  reservoirs  at  Cheshunt  (cleared 
out  and  cleansed  once  in  twelve  years),  and 
it  used  to  derive  a  final  supply  in  aid  from 
my  waters  along  Upper  Thames  Street  (con¬ 
venient  to  Billinsgate),  where  they  still  keep 
up  their  ‘  works,’  in  case  of  need,  and  people 
do  say,  &c.  The  long  canal,  ingeniously  de¬ 
nominated  New  River,  is  also  a  famous  place 
at  numerous  spots  for  bathing.  There ’s 
nothing  unwholesome  in  bath- water,  is  there  ?” 

‘‘  May  I  request.  Father  Thames,  that  you 
will  put  me  ashore  %  ” 

“  To  tea — ^well,  you  need  not  make  so 
shocking  a  grimace,  Mr.  Beverage.  You  can 
get  no  better  tea-water  in  London.  But  I’ll  add 
a  word  or  two.  The  East  London  Company 
takes  its  supply  from  the  Lea,  which  is  joined 
by  several  small  rivers  ;  and  in  its  course 
runs  through  three-and-twenty  small  towns 
and  villages,  most  of  which  use  the  water  for 
various  purposes  of  washing  and  bathing ; 
and  some  of  them  drain  their  sewers  into  it. 
Moreover,  the  Lea  is  a  barge-river ;  and  as 
bargemen  and  their  families  are  proverbial 
for  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  their 
habits,  nobody  but  your  over-nice  people 
could  object  to  drink  after  them.  The  Lea 
reaches  my  stream  near  Blackwall,  and  half 
of  its  water  is  in  fact  derived  from  me.  Stop  ! 
I  have  not  done.  The  Hampstead  —  — 
What ’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Father  Thames!”  cried  I,  “it’s  a 
wonder  and  a  mercy  we  are  not  all  poisoned. 
We  Londoners  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  pale  look — and  here ’s  the  cause,  I  do 
believe.” 
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As  I  said  this,  a  strange  expression  liglited 
up  the  face  of  the  River-god ;  and  I’ousing 
himself  from  his  indolent  recumbency  in  the 
barge,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Vengeance! 
yes,  vengeance,  Mr.  Beverage  !  It  is  true 
that  I  have  become  hardened  to  all  these 
outrages,  and  almost  callous  ;  but.  Sir,  I  have 
some  feeling  left ;  and  though  I  would  not 
myself  condescend  to  be  vindictive  on  the 
populations  whom  I  have  so  long  reared  in 
commercial  prosperity,  yet  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  shed  tears  over  the  punishment 
which  they  bring  upon  themselves.  For 
every  dead  dog  and  cat  that  is  flung  into  my 
bosom,  there ’s  a  typhus  patient — perhaps  a 
dozen  ;  for  every  slaughter-house,  fish-market, 
or  graveyard  near  my  banks,  there ’s  a  dozen 
scarlet  fever  patients — perhaps  a  hundred  ; — ^ 
for  every  main  sewer  draining  into  me,  there 
is  a  legion  of  cholera  patients,  in  due  season. 
I  have  been  deeply  injured,  but  I  am  amply 
avenged.” 

The  barge  was  again  nearly  abreast  of 
Somerset  House,  and  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  me  to  go  ashore.  The  grand  tone  of 
melancholy  which  Old  Thames  had  now  fallen 
into,  with  the  absence  of  any  personal  anger 
at  all  his  years  of  ill-usage,  gave  me  an 
additional  interest  in  him.  Though  I  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  take  tea  with  him,  I  yet  did 
not  like  to  lose  his  company. 

“We  are  now  about  to  part,  Mr.  Beverage,” 
said  the  River-god,  shouldering  his  um — “  I 
return  to  my  broad  pedestal  in  the  gloomy 
quadrangle — you  to  your  equally  solitary  tea.” 

“  Nevertheless,  oh  Father  of  Rivers,”  said  I, 
“  there  is  no  immediate  hurry.  Besides — I 
am  thinking.” 

“  Of  what,  Mr.  Beverage  ?  Why  do  you 
stand  and  muse  thus  ?  On  what  imaginary 
cup  of  perfect  tea,  or  toast-and-water,  do  you 
speculate  1  ” 

“  On  one  made  with  exquisite  spring-water, 
of  which  I  have  recently  been  reading,”  * 

“  That  is  easily  found — enough  for  you  and 
I,  and  a  friend  or  two  ;  but  for  my  people, 
my  throngs  of  London  people,  my  commercial 
offipring — where  shall  we  find  enough  pure 
water  from  rock  or  well,  or  land-spring,  to 
supply  all  their  necessities  ?  ” 

“  That  very  thing  is  asserted  by  scientific 
men  who  have  recently  been  to  make  tea 
there.  Boiled  some  beef  also — and  made  a 
bowl  of  punch.  But  tea ’s  the  best  test.” 

“  And  a  good  draught  of  the  water  itself  the 
best  of  all — and  the  only  safe  guide  ?  ” 

“  Shall  we  go  there  ?  ” 

“  Be  it  so  ;  ”  said  the  River-god,  “  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  but  pour  up,  and  pour 
down  currents,  and  my  time  will  be  as  well 
spent  in  this  visit,  as  in  lying  along  my  stone 
pedestal,  pointing  down  into  the  deep  base¬ 
ment.” 

So,  again,  the  torches  flashed  around  us, 
for  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  up 

*  See  Sir  William  Napier’s  Report  on  the  Bagshot  Springs. 
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the  stream  we  went,  the  tide  having  just 
turned. 

Father  Thames  remained  silent  for  some 
time.  Hehad  fallen  into  a  profound  meditation, 
which  I  could  not  venture  to  interrupt.  At 
length  he  broke  forth  into  the  following 
strain  : — 

“  To  pour  up,  and  pour  down  currents  for 
ever — nothing  else  remained  for  me,  did  I  say? 
Nothing  ! — oh  yes,  there  is  the  Memory  of  the 
Past,  with  all  its  mighty  images.  Where  are 
all  my  city  walls,  and  gates,  and  embattled 
towers,  of  olden  time  1  Fallen — vanished. 
Excepting  a  few  of  the  oldest  fragments  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  scarcely  a  stone  remains  of 
the  edifices  that  adorned  me  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Where  are  the  numerous 
barges,  of  royal  state  and  high  nobility,  that 
constantly  moved  up  and  down  my  breast, — 
now  in  the  centre  of  my  stream,  (then  com¬ 
paratively  pure,  and  never  offensive,)  now 
gliding  beneath  the  huge  overhanging  gables 
of  houses  on  my  banks  ?  Where  is  burly  old 
Harry,  in  his  barge — where  resolute  Queen 
Bess  in  hers — coming  down  the  stream  with 
flags  flying,  and  trumpets,  shawms,  harps,  and 
divers  instruments  of  minstrelsy  ?  I  ask  not 
for  these,  or  such  like  sovereigns  to  live  again, 
but  where  are  their  representatives  1  Where 
are  all  my  fleets  of  snow-white  swans  ?  Choked 
— sunk.  How  often  did  I  see  William  Shak- 
speare  and  his  troupe  coming  along  in  his  boat 
to  play  at  the  palace  !  And  now  all  this  is  over. 
I  ask  not  again  to  see  a  condemned  king  or 
queen,  or  noble,  all  in  black  array,  sit  pale  in  a 
creeping  barge  to  the  Tower  dungeon,  or  to  the 
axe  on  Tower  Hill ;  but  where  are  the  festive 
river- throngs  to  replace  those  gloomy  scenes 
with  those  of  better  times  ?  Where  are  my 
palaces,  each  with  its  landing-place,  and  steps 
— its  barges  and  boats,  worthy  of  all  the 
romance  of  V enice  ?  Transformed  to  wharfs 
for  boxes,  bales,  and  coal-barges.  Where  is 
the  Strand — with  its  flourishing  trees,  its 
sloping  gardens,  its  turrets,  and  pinnacles  1 
All  its  ancient  beauty  is  jammed  into  brick¬ 
work  and  shop-windows.  Where  are  the 
forty  thousand  watermen  who  belonged  to 
me  ?  *  Transmogrified  into  cabmen  and 
omnibus-drivers.  Where  are  all  their  songs  1 
Forgotten — lost — all  excepting  those  of  my 
dear  son  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who 
for  so  many  years  rowed  a  wherry  on  my 
stream,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  to  my 
honour.  The  decrease  of  his  calling  by  the 
gradual  innovation  of  coaches,  is  well  recorded 
by  my  son,  where,  in  1662,  he  sayeth — 

‘  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown, 

A  coach  in  England  then  was  scai’cely  known.’ 

But  if,  in  his  day,  the  melancholy  trans¬ 
formation  of  boats  into  land  carriages  had 
commenced,  how  must  I  observe  the  desertion 
now  ?  Still,  let  me  say,  I  am  not  ungrateful 
to  fate — I  do  not  repine  that  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  queen,  or  a  noble,  or  a  dramatist  and 

*  See  Knight's  London,  Vol.  I.,  “  The  Silent  Highway.” 
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his  players,  a  gentleman’s  barge  to  church,  or 
a  fleet  of  apricot-boats  to  market,  I  now 
encounter  a  succession  of  steamers,  several 
men-of-war,  great  merchant  ships,  or  a  fleet  ot 
colliers.  No — I  feel  that  I  am  not  only  the 
Father  of  Rivers — I  am  the  Father  of  English 
Commerce.  This  supports  me — this  consoles 
me  ;  and  the  glories  of  the  present  (though  I 
cannot  forgive — I  cannot  patiently  bear  the 
pollution  of  my  waters)  rewards  me  for  all 
my  labours,  and  enables  me  to  look  back 
upon  the  past  without  too  deep  a  sorrow.” 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river  Wey.  The  torch-bearers  were 
now  dismissed  ;  they  returned  rapidly  down 
the  stream,  flashing  out,  one  by  one, — and  with 
a  gentle  swerve,  the  great  black  barge  passed 
through  the  mouth  and  went  rippling  onward, 
while  the  banks  and  borders  seemed  gradually 
to  close  in  as  we  proceeded. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  night.  The  stars  were 
out  in  myriads.  Following  the  windings  of 
the  river — now  between  ranks  of  dwarf  wil¬ 
lows — now  between  green  grassy  banks  and 
slopes — here  coming  close  among  colonies  of 
osiers — there  brushing  against  squadrons  of 
bulrushes,  or  between  lengthy  marginal  fringes 
of  rustling  sedge,  the  barge  of  Old  Thames 
pursued  its  course.  It  was  the  same  barge 
as  at  first,  and  yet  it  seemed  a  smaller  one  ; 
for,  somehow,  it  had  imperceptibly  contracted, 
narrowing  and  shortening  itself  to  accommo¬ 
date  its  form  and  size  to  the  changeable 
width  and  windings  of  the  river.  At  length 
it  came  to  a  stop.  Its  dark  broad  bows  were 
buried  in  a  low  green  bank. 

“We  can  go  afloat  no  further  here,”  said 
Father  Thames.  “  But  come  ;  I  know  the 
place  you  have  mentioned,  and  have  been 
curious  to  visit  it  for  some  time.  If  all  be 
true  that  I  have  heard,  it  will  be  the  saving 
of  me,  as  it  will  of  the  lives  of  millions  who 
drink  me.  So,  jump  out  of  the  barge  and 
follow  me.” 

I  did  so  ;  and  in  the  morning  twilight,  with 
stars  still  shining,  and  the  moon  still  visible, 
though  pale  and  very  high.  Father  Thames 
led  the  way  along  green  marshy  patches,  and 
over  wet  grassy  fields,  and  moist  fallow  land, 
and  through  long  oozy  plots  of  rushes,  till 
finally  we  arrived  at  a  sandy  district,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  large  heaths  and  stony  tracks, 
and  then  more  sands, — and  finally  a  region  of 
fresh  water  springs,  all  glancing,  and  bubbling, 
and  rippling  along,  like  pure  crystal,  or  liquid 
silver,  or  rivulets  of  clear  light,  according  to 
the  light  and  shade  that  fell  upon  them  ! 

The  Father  of  Rivers  stopped — looked  down 
at  the  bright  spouting  springs,  following  their 
several  courses  with  his  eye — now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  another  ;  then  clasping  his 
hands,  and  raising  his  face  to  the  blush  of 
morning  now  tinging  the  east,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  “  Heaven  and  Earth  be  praised ! — 
there ’s  some  hope  for  Old  Thames,  and  for 
all  London  at  last !  Look  here  ! — and  look 
yonder  ! — and  yonder  !  and  yet  agahi  there  ! 
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and  there  !  and  yonder  !  and  beyond  !  There 
are  fifty  millions  of  gallons  a-day  !  ” 

He  paused  a  moment ;  then  added,  “  My 
dear  Mr.  Beverage  do  you  see  this  %  ” 

‘‘  I  do  !  I  do  !  venerable  Eiver-god  !  ”  I 
exclaimed.  “  Fifty  millions  of  gallons  of  pure 
spring  water  a-day  !  There ’s  tea,  and  salu¬ 
brious  drinks,  and  wholesome  cooking  for  all 
London  at  last !  No  more  emulsion  of  dead 
dogs  and  what-not — no  more  Water  Company 
monopolies — no  more  qualms  of  nose  and  eye, 
and  others  to  follow  within — but  water,  such 
as  Nature  intended  man  to  drink,  not  only 
savage  man,  but  civilised  man,  too,  if  he  will 
but  have  the  sense  to  value  the  blessing. 

“  I  breathe  fresh  life,”  ejaculated  the  Eiver- 
god,  devoutly ;  “  I  rejoice  in  my  civilisation, 
and  in  the  science  that  will  govern  it,  when 
Thames,  being  free  of  his  pollutions,  shall  be 
himself  again  !  ” 


CHIP  S. 


A  WOMAN’S  EXPEKIENCE  IN  CALIFOENIA. 

The  voice  of  one  of  the  fair  sex  has  not  yet 
been  heard  from  the  land  of  gold  ;  but,  we  are 
now  able  to  print  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  young  woman  resident  there,  to  her  sister. 
She  is  married,  and  first  went  out,  it  would 
appear,  with  her  brother,  to  New  Zealand,  in 
the  service  of  a  family  whose  fortunes  she,  her 
husband,  and  her  brother,  followed  to  Stock- 
ton,  in  California.  The  epistle  is  dated  in 
August,  1849.  “  Dear  Eachael,”  it  begins, 

“You  see  we  have  arrived  at  the  very  place 
that  Christopher  read  to  you  and  me  about,  in 
one  of  the  London  papers.  At  the  time  he 
read  it,  you  know,  I  said  I  did  not  believe  in 
it  ;  but  I  only  wish  we  had  come  here  twelve 
months  sooner  ;  we  should  have  saved  a 
fortune.  This  is  indeed  a  money-making 
place,  if  a  person  will  work.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  know  how  much  money  we  can 
earn.  I  do  my  own'  work,  a'nd  the  washing 
and  cooking  for  Mr.  T.  and  Mr.  S.,  and  draw 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  per  week,  which  is 
a  great  deal  for  a  woman  to  do  ;  but  if  I  had 
any  one  to  help  me,  I  could  do  treble  the 
work  I  now  do.  I  have  refused  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  ;  and  to  get  a  woman  or  girl 
here  to  help  me — I  may  as  well  look  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  Now,  my  dear 
sister,  all  I  want  is  your  consent  to  come 
here  to  us.  Brother  and  Mr.  T.  have  long 
since  advised  me  to  send  for  you  ;  and  we 
would  open  a  shop — go  to  San  Francisco  to 
buy  our  goods,  haberdashery,  &c. — and  you 
would  soon  see  the  money  we  should  make  ! 
I  would  open  a  shop  now,  only  I  have  so 
much  work,  T  could  not  manage  it  myself.  I 
don’t  suppose  you  are  married  ;  but  if  this  is 
the  case,  and  you  come  here,  you  would  soon 
make  a  fortune,  there  is  so  few  females  here. 
I  am  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the 
gentlemen  ;  as  they  say  it  is  such  a  treat  to 
talk  to  a  lady,  and  particularly  to  an  English 


lady.  They  touch  their  hats,  and  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  treat  me  as  though  I 
was  quite  the  lady.  ‘  Madam  ’  is  a  vast 
word  when  they  speak  to  me.  1  never  was 
treated  with  more  civility  in  my  life. 

“  We  have  done  as  well  or  better  than  any 
who  came  out  in  our  ship.  We  intend  staying 
in  this  country,  if  we  are  spared,  for  some 
time,  as  we  are  doing  well ;  and  should  we 
make  much  money,  we  intend  going  to  New 
Zealand,  as  we  like  that,  much,  for  cheap 
living,  though  we  may  change  our  mhids. 
We  have  never  yet  wished  ourselves  back  in 
England ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
very  much  like  to  see  you  all,  and  often  wish 
you  here.  We  are  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
ffold  diofQ'in^s  ;  I  have  had  several  nieces  of 
gold  in  my  hand,  and  expect  to  have  some 
more  soon.” 

The  brother,  in  another  letter,  gives  a  glow- 
ing  account  of  the  labour  market  ;  and  corro¬ 
borates, — by  way  of  per  contra, — all  that  has 
been  hitherto  stated  as  to  the  high  prices  of 
food  and  rent : 

“  I  am  working  at  the:  carpentry,  and  get 
twelve  pounds  per  week,  and  L.  (the  sister) 
gets  more  than  I  do  some  days  ;  but  our 
intention  is  to  go  into  some  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  shortly.  Provisions  are  dear  here,  but 
not  so  dear  in  proportion  as  in  England,  con¬ 
sidering  the  price  we  are  paid  for  labour  ; 
but  all  sorts  of  labour  is  so  well  paid,  that  a 
man  will  hardly  open  his  mouth  under  a 
dollar.  Some  chickens  was  sold  here  on 
Saturday  last,  at  three  pounds  per  couple  ; 
eggs,  new-laid,  two  shillings  each  ;  milk,  two 
shillings  per  quart ;  butter,  four  shilhngs  per 
pound  ;  cabbages,  four  shillings  each  ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  one  shilling  each  ;  but  potatoes  are 
a  penny  per  pound — though  they  have  been 
a  shilling  ;  onions,  five  shillings  per  pound; 
good  beef,  tenpence ;  flour,  fourpence  ;  tea, 
four  shillings ;  sugar,  one  shilling ;  cofiFee, 
three  shillings  ;  veal,  one  shilling ;  mutton, 
two  shillings ;  hams,  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence  ;  dried  apples,  two  shillings  ;  and  other 
dried  fruits  about  the  same.  House-rent, 
extravagantly  dear ;  a  small,  one-roomed 
house,  two  pounds  per  week  ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  town,  the  ground-rent  is  twelve 
to  twenty  pounds  per  week.” 

The  kind  of  lodgings  made  shift  with,  to 
avoid  such  high  rentSj  is  thus  described  ; 

“We  have  a  large  tent,  which  Mr.  T.  had 
made  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  j)ut  up  in  a  large 
field,  free' of  expense;  it  is  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  is  very  com¬ 
fortable.  As  we  have  no  rain  here  for  six  or 
seven  months,  living  in  a  tent  is  not  incon¬ 
venient  ;  but  we  intend  to  have  a  nice  house 
before  winter  sets  in.” 

In  urging  his  sister  to  join  them,  he 
continues  : 

“  We  do  not  know  whether  you  are  married 
or  not,  but  if  you  are,  we  hope  you  are  both 
well  and  happy.  If  you  were  here,  you  could 
save  as  much  money  in  one  month  as  you 
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could  in  twelve  months  in  England.  With 
downright  hard  drudgery  and  rigid  economy, 
a  man  and  wife  may  save  from  twelve  to 
twenty  pounds  per  week  here,  if  they  have 
any  luck  at  all ;  but  you  must  not  think  you 
get  it  without  working  for  it.  You  have  to 
work,  and  work  hard,  but  you  get  good  pay. 
I  have  seen  scores  of  people  that  have  been 
here  twelve  and  eighteen  months,  that  have 
not  saved  a  dollar — ^they  gamble  it  all  away 
as  they  get  it.  People  go  to  the  gambling 
houses  every  day  till  they  get  into  such  a 
loose  habit.  They  are  opened  all  day  on 
Sunday,  and  some  are  never  closed,  neither 
night  nor  day.  Some  men  will  come  from  the 
mines,  and  put  a  pound  of  gold  on  the  table 
at  a  time,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  lose  a 
fortune,” 
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PART  ni. 

At  the  period  when  Maurice  arrived  in 
Halifax,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  in  England,  on  leave,  and  during  his 
absence  the  command  of  the  garrison  devolved 
on  the  senior  officer  for  the  time  being,  with 
additional  pay  and  allowances,  and  the  title 
of  “Commandant.”  In  this  office  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  of  Maurice’s  regiment  found 
himself  invested  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival ; 
not,  however,  to  his  surprise,  for  he  was 
aware  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  absence, 
and  had  embarked  in  the  first  transport,  in 
order  to  profit  by  his  seniority  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Colonel  Stormy  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  tolerably  long  military  career,  had 
seen  some  service,  here  and  there,  though 
none  of  the  most  brilliant  kind  ;  a  circumstance 
partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  expeditions 
in  which  he  had  served,  and  partly  to  the 
natural  wrong-headedness  that  distinguished 
him.  It  was  not  his  fault,  to  be  sure,  that 
Elanders  should  first  have  called  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities  ;  but  if  he  had  not 
been  so  obstinately  bent  on  mistaking  a  celery 
bed  for  the  trenches  before  Courtray,  he 
would  not  have  received  that  shot  through 
his  left  leg  which  gave  him  an  agreeable 
limp  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  through 
no  mistake  of  his  that  Whitelock’s  army  sur¬ 
rendered  at  Buenos  Ayres  *  but  if  he  had 
followed  that  prudent  General’s  example,  he 
certainly  might  have  escaped  the  lasso  which 
would  either  have  strangled  or  made  him 
prisoner,  in  a  skirmish  there,  if  a  friendly 
swmrd  had  not  severed  the  obnoxious  cord. 
It  was  not  he  whe  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  at  Walcheren  ;  but  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  avoided  the  fever,  if  he  had  follow^ed  the 
advice  of  the  regimental  surgeon,  and  not 
have  gone  to  bed  in  his  wet  boots,  after  re¬ 
connoitring  all  day  in  a  fog,  without  orders  to 
that  effect.  Unfortunate  expeditions,  in 
short,  were  the  scenes  of  all  his  exploits,  and 
it  was  his  peculiar  fate  to  illustrate  them  to 


his  own  disadvantage.  We  are  wrong,  how¬ 
ever,  in  saying  “  all,” — for,  at  the  battle  of 
Moose  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Eundy  (which 
was  not  recorded  on  the  regimental  colours, 
and  is,  indeed,  remembered  by  few,  having 
been  somehow  eclipsed  by  Waterloo)  where 
Colonel  Stormy  was  not  present — at  the  battle 
of  Moose  Island,  he  carried  a  village  of 
wigwams,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  in 
very  gallant  style  and  had  the  capture  of 
that  island  made  him  master — as  he  supposed 
— of  the  key  to  the  whole  American  continent, 
he  might  possibly  have  received  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  which  he  always  considered  his  due, 
and  grumbled  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  with¬ 
holding  it.  But,  if  he  did  not  obtain  that 
merited  distinction,  he  held  Moose  Island  with 
his  regiment,  against  all  comers,  for  full  six 
months  after  peace  had  been  agreed  on,  and 
during  that  time  acquired  the  taste  for  ab¬ 
solute  government  which  he  never  afterwards 
lost  an  opportunity  of  developing. 

This  taste  was  aided  by  the  pecuniary 
recommendations  of  “  a  command,”  and,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  Scotchman,  he  had  a  keen  appe¬ 
tite  for  all  the  loaves  and  fishes  that  eame  in 
his  way.  His  talents  for  civil  government 
were  on  a  par  with  his  military  qualifications, 
and  hot  water  was,  consequently,  the  element 
in  which  he  chiefly  resided.  Colonel  Stormy 
did  not  deserve  the  entire  application  of 
Dryden’s  celebrated  lines,  but  he  laid  claim 
to  one  which  he  made  peculiarly  his  own ; 
and  nobody  who  had  the  fortune  to  serve 
under  him,  was  slow  to  discover  that  the 
Commandant  was  not  only  “  stiff  in  opinion,” 
but  most  assuredly  also  “ever  in  the  wrong.” 
To  complete  this  outline  of  the  man,  whose 
position  enabled  him  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
so  many  of  his  fellows,  it  must  be  added  that 
he  was  excessively  passionate,  but — as  a  set¬ 
off  to  the  less  amiable  traits  of  his  character — 
he  was  quick  to  forgive,  of  a  jovial  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  sufficiently  good-natured  when  not 
particularly  thwart^.  As  all  persons  in 
authority  in  the  army  have  their  sobriquet^ 
we  may  as  well  mention  that  the  colonel  was 
familiarly  known  as  “  Mad  Jock.” 

A  regiment,  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  such  as  we  have  described  Colonel 
Stormy  to  have  been,  was  not  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  a  very  high  reputation  for  discipline,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  two  steady-gomg 
majors  and  an  adjutant,  whose  strictness  bor¬ 
dered  very  closely  on  severity  ;  and  as  long  as 
Colonel  Stormy  had  no  other  object  to  engage 
his  attention,  the  regiment  was  knocked 
about  like  a  shuttlecock — at  one  moment  all 
work  and  at  another  all  play.  But  the  com- 
mandantship  of  a  garrison,  composed  of  three 
complete  regiments,  besides  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  and  a  numerous  local  staff',  gave 
Mad  Jock  a  wide  field  for  interference,  and 
left  his  own  corps  comparatively  undistui-bed, 
while  it  afforded  its  more  responsible  officers 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  regiment  in 
order. 
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Amongst  those  profited  by  the  new  state  of 
things  was  Maurice  Savage.  The  pride  which 
he  had  originally  felt  in  wearing  a  red  coat, 
had  not  been  discouraged  ;  and  he  had  learnt 
from  Mac  Manus  that  to  be  “  smart  ”  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  promotion  which  the 
old  soldier  had,  all  along,  so  unambitiously 
neglected.  Maurice,  therefore,  took  pains 
with  his  personal  appearance,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  attracted  the  adjutant’s  atten¬ 
tion  at  guard  mounting,  and,  instead  of  being 
told  off  for  the  usual  tour  of  duty,  was  very 
frequently  ordered  to  fall  out  as  an  orderly 
for  the  day,  in  which  situation  a  private 
soldier  enacts  at  humble  distance  the  part  of 
aide-de-camp — without  any  increase  of  pay, 
but  with  a  little  more  personal  liberty  than  if 
he  had  his  eight  hours’  sentry  to  perform. 
As  an  “  orderly,”  his  attendance  on  the  adju¬ 
tant,  who  sometimes  selected  Maurice  specially 
to  convey  his  orders,  led  him  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  accrued  to  those  men  who 
were  most  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
school. 

This  was  even  then  an  optional  course,  and 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Mac  Manus  and  a  few  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  ;  but  when  Maurice  joined  the  service, 
the  acquirement  of  education  was  every  day 
becoming  more  widely  extended,  and  at  the 
present  time,  happily,  we  have  it  to  say,  the 
most  effectual  step  towards  advancement 
in  the  army  lies  through  the  school-room 
doors. 

The  Limited  Enlistment  Bill  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement,  moreover,  on  the  old  system, 
which  was  generally  for  life  ;  for  now,  a 
young  man  may  enter  the  service  at  eighteen, 
and  be  dismissed  at  twenty-eight  a  perfectly 
educated  man.  This  phrase  is  no  hyperbole, 
for  education  in  the  army  is  not  confined  at  pre¬ 
sent,  as  it  was  of  yore,  to  the  mere  rudiments, 
sufficient  to  render  the  possessor  of  them 
capable  of  writing  out  the  orders  or  of  paying 
a  company — but  embraces  a  well  grounded 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography  (leaving 
the  locality  of  “  Novy  Skoshy  ”  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt),  and  a  competent  acquire¬ 
ment,  not  only  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
but  of  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  and 
fortification  ;  so  that,  on  returning  to  “civil 
life,”  the  soldier  is  not  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  the  little  mechanical  knowledge  which, 
peradventure,  he  owned  before  he  exchanged 
the  cobbler’s  awl,  or  the  tailor’s  needle,  for 
the  musket  and  bayonet,  but  may  earn  an 
honourable  existence  by  teaching  those 
sciences  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  capacity.*  The  difficulty  which  the 

*  That  genius  will  make  its  way  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
is  too  trite  a  theme  for  us  to  insist  upon  in  this  place,  but 
during  the  two  hundred  years’  existence  of  a  standing  army 
in  England,  how  few  have  been  the  instances  of  private 
soldiers  elevated  to  distinction  by  the  force  of  education. 
Coleridge  is  not  an  example,  for  he  owed  his  advancement 
to  the  accidental  discovery  of  his  being  an  educated  man 
before  he  enlisted  in  the  dragoons  ;  but  the  late  Mr.  William 
Sturgeon,  of  Manchester,  was  one  of  those  rare  exceptions. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  disliking  that  em- 
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schoolmasters  of  regiments  now  have,  is,  not 
the  task  of  employment  in  teaching,  but 
positive  overwork,  the  consequence  of  the 
avidity  with  which  the  men  who  have  joined 
the  battalion  attend  the  classes.  The  barrack 
library — successful  rival  of  the  barrack  can¬ 
teen — towards  the  support  of  which  the 
soldier  now  cheerfully  pays  his  penny  per 
month,  convincingly  proves  that  the  desire 
for  education  has  taken  root  in  the  British 
service,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  reproach  will  be  removed 
from  our  army  of  being,  in  point  of  intellec¬ 
tual  cultivation,  so  far  behind  the  armies  of 
France  and  Prussia. 

We  have  said,  that  when  the  spirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  awoke  in  the  breast  of  Maurice  Savage, 
the  education  of  the  men  was  in  no  wise 
compulsory  ;  they  were  not  then  required, 
even  as  recruits,  to  attend  school  for  two 
hours  a-day,  and  afterwards  continue  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure  to  be  students  ;  but, 
still,  it  frequently  happened  that  a  man  pre¬ 
ferred  the  request  to  be  allowed  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  of  knowledge  that  fell  from  the 
schoolmaster’s  table, — and  Maurice  Savage 
was  one  of  these.  It  followed,  in  proportion 
to  his  assiduity,  not  that  he  became  estranged 
from  his  comrades,  but  that  he  rose  superior 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  His  newly  awakened  desire  for 
study  brought  with  it  another  notable  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  it  kept  him  from  those  haunts  of 
idleness  and  vice  where  nothing  is  learnt  but 
that  which  tends  to  degradation  and  leads  to 
crime. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  most  of  our  colonies 
that  spirits  are  excessively  cheap,  and  that 
even  the  little  pocket-money  which  comes  to 
the  soldier  may,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  at  any 
moment,  purchase  liquor  enough  to  make  him 
“the  worse  for  it.”  When  once  he  gets  a 
taste  for  the  rum  and  whiskey,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  North  American  garrison 
towns,  his  demoralisation  becomes  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  Bed  Indian,  who  is  now  seldom 
seen  in  quarters  except  as  an  object  for  men 
to  make  sport  withal  as  he  exhibits  his 
drunken  antics.  The  vice  of  drinking,  growing 
.by  that  it  feeds  on,  cannot  continue  to  be 
indulged  in  by  the  soldier,  out  of  the  pittance 
which,  if  saved,  might,  in  the  course  of  time, 
accumulate,  in  the  Begimental  Savings’  Bank, 
to  a  respectable  sum  ;  his  own  respectability 
being  insured  the  while.  To  obtain  the  un¬ 
hallowed  gratification,  he  runs  in  debt  at  the 
low  grog-shops  ;  and  to  pay  his  debt — for  the 
villainous  storekeeper  threatens  to  complain, 
though  he  knows  he  cannot  claim  the  amount, 
the  credit  of  the  troops  having  been  “  cried 

ployment,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  Westmoreland 
Militia,  and  two  years  later  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
“  While  in  this  corps,”  says  a  recent  biographical  notice  of 
him,  "  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  scientific  studies,  and 
appears  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  great 
facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  were  then  opening 
on  the  world.  His  subsequent  career  has  created  for  him  a 
name  in  the  annals  of  scientific  discovery.” 
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down,” — the  drunkard  sells  liis  necessaries. 
He  is  confined,  and  put  under  stoppages  for 
this  ;  but  his  downward  career  is  too  often 
only  arrested  for  a  time,  and  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  of  getting  out  of  barracks,  he 
again  frequents  the  grog-shop,  spends  more 
than  he  can  call  his  own,  and,  anticipating 
severer  punishment,  makes  up  his  mind  to 
commit  the  worst  crime  in  the  catalogue  of 
military  offences,  by  deserting. 

Halifax  is,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent 
military  station  ;  but  the  fatal  facility  of  pro¬ 
curing  cheap  spirits  is  only  too  patent  there. 
We  know  not  whether  the  nest  of  abomina¬ 
tion  is  yet  to  be  found,  which,  when  Maurice 
first  went  out  to  the  colony,  was  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  from  the  frequency  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  which  took  place  there,  went  by  the 
name  of  “  Knock-me-down  Street ;  ”  but  if 
not  “  put  down,”  it  is  a  crying  infamy  that 
calls  for  immediate  extirpation.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  hovels  that  formed  this  appro¬ 
priately-named  spot,  were  a  small  colony  of 
black  people  of  both  sexes,  orignally  brought 
from  one  of  the  remote  West  India  islands, 
by  the  admiral  on  the  station,  and  permitted 
to  settle  in  Halifax,  as  a  compensation  for 
some  loss  or  damage  experienced  by  them,  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  Their  notions  of 
colonisation  were  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  con¬ 
sisted  in  drinking,  and  making  others  drunk, 
in  fiddling,  dancing,  singing,  shouting,  and 
fighting.  The  squeaking  tones  of  the  kit,  the 
shrill  laughter,  and  shriller  screams  of  the 
women,  and  the  occasional  report  of  fire-arms, 
showed  that  the  place  was  not  only  disorderly, 
but  dangerous,  and  that  whoever  had  a  repu¬ 
tation  worth  procuring,  or  a  life  he  was  not 
quite  tired  of,  would  do  well  to  shun  the  dis¬ 
gusting  dens  of  Knock-me-down  Street.  This 
“  Suburra  ”  was,  unluckily,  situated  exactly  be¬ 
tween  the  barracks,  where  different  regiments 
were  quartered,  and  those  who  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
it.  Its  external  hideousness  was  insufficient 
to  repel  visitors  from  the  orgies  which  were 
held  within,  though  by  daylight  no  soldier 
ever  dared  to  enter  ;  but  the  case  was  different 
after  dark,  and  many  a  man  lived  to  rue  the 
time  when  his  foot  first  crossed  the  threshold 
of  one  of  these  haunts  of  licentiousness  and 
crime. 

Amidst  the  various  blunders,  practical  and 
theoretical,  which  occupied  the  time  of  Mad 
Jock,  was  an  occasional  resolve  to  “look  up  ” 
his  own  regiment,  the  discipline  of  which  he 
would  have  acted  wisely  in  leaving  altoge¬ 
ther  to  the  senior  major.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  cares  of  his  new  station  ought 
to  have  withdrawn  Colonel  Stormy  from  the 
paramount  duty  of  superintending  his  own 
corps  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  might  have 
exercised  a  constant  regimental  superinten¬ 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time  have  neglected 
none  of  the  staff  occupations  of  the  garrison. 
But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  do  everything 
by  fits  and  starts  ;  at  one  moment  he  would 


delegate  the  entire  control  of  the  regiment  to 
the  officer  next  in  seniority  ;  and  at  another 
he  would,  without  any  previous  warning,  re¬ 
sume  the  command,  enter  into  the  minutest 
details,  order  and  counter-order,  revise  and 
find  fault  with  everything  to  which  he  had 
previously  given  his  sanction.  Because  he 
was  not  there  to  look  after  everything,  he 
would  say  the  regiment  was  going  to  the 
devil :  everyone  neglected  his  duty ;  the 
officers  thought  of  nothing  but  balls  and 
plays,  and  shooting  parties,  and  gallivanting 
after  the  ladies — he  knew  what  they  were 
about  when  they  little  dreamt  he  was  watch¬ 
ing  them  ;  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
a  pack  of  ignorant  beasts — “  lazy  drome¬ 
daries,” — (this  was  his  favourite  phrase),  and 
deserved  “  to  be  broke,”  every  one  of  them  ; 
as  to  the  men,  they  were,  one  and  all,  a  set 
of  drunken  blackguards  ;  nothing  but  flog¬ 
ging  would  do  them  good  ;  and  straightway 
he  would  order  a  parade  in  heavy  marching 
order,  where,  without  giving  time  for  the 
regiment  to  appear  properly  under  arms,  he 
would  stalk  up  and  down  the  ranks,  prancing, 
and  taking  snuff,  and  brandishing  his  cane, 
and  swearing  at  everything  and  everybody 
that  came  in  his  way.  The  usual  result  of 
one  of  these  sudden  “  inspections  ”  (as  he 
called  them)  was  the  ordering  of  half-a-dozen 
courts-martial  on  as  many  unlucky  fellows 
for  uusoldierlike  conduct  in  not  appearing 
properly  dressed  at  parade ;  or  for  some 
other  offence  equally  slight — or,  it  might  be, 
altogether  fanciful.  He  would  then  call  for 
the  defaulters’  book,  fasten  on  the  words 
“  drunk  on  duty,”  hurry  to  the  front  some 
three  or  four  scapegraces  of  the  regiment 
whom,  in  spite  of  the  standing  orders  to  the 
contrary,  he  had  ordered  to  be  “  logged,”  and 
read  the  entire  regiment  a  lecture  on  drunk¬ 
enness,  so  worded,  as  to  include  everyone 
present,  and  lead  a  bystander  to  suppose, 
that  from  the  senior  officer  to  the  smallest 
drummer- boy  on  parade,  they  were  all  a 
parcel  of  Helots  ;  and  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  expose  and  punish  everyone  alike ;  his 
constant  peroration  being — 

“  But  I  ’ll  take  the  rum  out  of  you.  Gentle¬ 
men  !  Demmee,  I  ’ll  take  the  rum  out  of 
you  !” 

And  the  plan  he  adopted  to  effect  this 
laudable  object,  was  fortliwith  to  call  for  his 
horse,  and,  riding  in  front,  order  the  regiment 
out  to  the  Common,  where  he  would  put  it 
through  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  executed  in 
“  double  time,”  till  the  men  and  officers  were 
ready  to  drop  with  fatigue  :  nor  cease  from 
his  exertions  till  he  had  clubbed  the  battalion 
and  rendered  himself  inaudible  between  rage 
and  hoarseness.  He  would  then  call  the 
officers  to  the  front,  desire  the  Adjutant  to 
extricate  the  men  from  the  confusion  into 
which  he  had  thrown  them,  and  march  them 
home  ;  counter-order  the  court-martial  ;  and, 
after  a  few  pinches  of  snuff,  taken  with  a 
sort  of  grim  unction,  resume  his  ordinary 
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manner,  satisfied  that  he  had  given  the  regi¬ 
ment  a  lesson  -which  -would  not  be  forgotten 
in  a  hurry. 

Nor  were  these  lessons  thrown  away  ;  but 
their  result  was  to  render  the  officers  dissa¬ 
tisfied,  and  the  men  diseontented  :  the  former 
felt  that  all  their  efforts  were  held  as  nought, 
and  the  latter  that  no  amount  of  good  conduct 
made  them  safe,  when  Mad  Jock  gave  way  to 
one  of  his  indiscriminate  fits  of  passion for 
on  such  occasions  the  best  man  was  as  likely 
to  suffer  as  the  worst.  In  short,  these  ill- 
considered  -visitations  on  the  part  of  Mad 
Jock  had  a  precisely  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  he  intended ;  they  caused  him  to  be 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  men  ;  neutralised 
the  authority  of  the  officers  in  general;  and 
drove  more  than  one  man  to  desertion. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  troubled  waters  like 
these  that  Maurice  Savage  had  to  steer  his 
w^ay,  to  avoid  punishment,  and  acquire  ap¬ 
probation  ;  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  was 
owing  to  more  causes  than  one.  The  counsel 
of  Mac  Manus,  whose  motto  was,  “  Do  your 
duty  first,  Maurice,  and  complain  afterwards,” 
proved  of  no  slight  service  ;  not  less  so  was 
the  spectacle  of  Corporal  Hattler,  whom 
nothing  could  keep  from  coming  drunk  to 
parade,  for  which  he  was  reduced  to  the 
ranks — flogged — ^sent  to  hospital — and  finally 
sent  home  with  phthisis  pulmonalis,  an  in-' 
curable  invalid  ;  nor  was  the  example  thrown 
away  of  two  or  three  men,  little  older  than 
himself,  but  who  had  been  better  prepared 
before  they  joined  for  the  education  they  now 
received,  and  were  already  making  their  way 
upward ;  but,  without  doubt,  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  thing  for  Maurice,  as  well  as  for  the 
whole  regiment,  was  the  displacement  of 
Colonel  Stormy  from  his  command,  by  the 
sudden  return  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province,  who  had  been  hastily  ordered 
out  by  the  Horse  Guards,  when  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  certain  indiscretions  on  the  part 
of  Mad  Jock  became  only  too  apparent  at 
head-quarters.  A  private  letter  from  a  fidend 
in  office,  to  the  last  named  gallant  but 
blundering  individual,  advising  retirement, 
and  showing  where  good  terms  might  be  had, 
induced  Colonel  Stormy  to  apply  for  leave  of 
absence  as  soon  as  the  General  arrived  ;  and, 
after  taking  farewell  of  “his  boys,”  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  something  that  sounded  very 
like  “  dromedaries  ”  on  his  lips,  he  recrossed 
the  Atlantic,  was  gazetted  a  few  months 
afterwards,  as  having  sold  out,  pocketed  a 
hea-vy  sum  by  the  transaction,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterv/ards. 

The  regiment,  left  in  the  mean  time  to 
the  care  of  the  steady- going  Major,  began 
once  more  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  by  the 
time  the  new  Lieutenant- Colonel  joined,  was 
in  a  fit  state  to  profit  by  the  measures  which 
the  latter  had  been  instructed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Cliief  to  adopt,  in  anticipation  of 
general  improvements  which  “  the  Duke  ” 
then  meditated. 


This  officer  was  discriminating,  just  and 
liberal ;  he  knew  how  to  make  allowances  for 
the  temptations  to  which  a  soldier  is  exposed  ; 
he  -was  able  to  forbear  when,  more  from 
thoughtlessness  than  wilful  misconduct,  a 
man  got  into  trouble ;  he  saw  clearly  what 
was  fairly  to  be  expected  from  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  refrained  from  ex¬ 
acting  impossibilities  ;  and  he  was  endowed 
with  that  accuracy  of  judgment  which  made 
all  his  rewards  worthily  bestowed.  Thus 
qualified,  he  was  quick  to  discover  that 
Maurice  Savage  was  not  the  least  unde- 
seiving  of  the  care  with  which  he  regarded 
all,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  young 
man  to  the  probationary  rank  of  lance-cor¬ 
poral  was  favourably  received.  The  advice 
which  he  gave  on  the  occasion,  was  not  thrown 
away,  and  five  years  had  not  passed  by  from 
the  time  when  Maurice  Savage  “took  the 
shilling”  from  Serjeant  Pike,  before  he  be¬ 
came  that  worthy’s  superior  in  rank  ;  indeed 
the  last  reports  from  the  regiment,  now 
stationed  in  Upper  Canada,  make  mention  of 
the  early  retirement  of  the  Serjeant-Majjor 
who  is  about  to  claim  his  discharge  and  settle 
in  that  country,  and  the  letter  which  conveys 
this  intelligence  adds,  that  when  this  event 
takes  place  it  is  almost  certain  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Colour-Seijeant  Savage. 

At  his  age,  with  the  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  which  he  has  already  received,  and 
the  prospect  which  now  opens  before  him, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  expectation, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  may  be  recommended 
for  a  commission.  He  has  always  invested 
his  spare  money  in  the  Regimental  Sa^dngs’ 
Bank,  where  it  is  as  safe  and  as  lucrative  to 
him  as  if  in  the  Bank  of  England.  His 
increased  pay  enables  him  constantl}'^  to  add 
to  the  amount ;  and,  should  the  expectation 
be  realised,  which  has  become  a  legitimate 
goal  for  the  soldier’s  hopes,  Maurice  Savage 
will  scarcely  stand  in  need  of  the  hundred 
pounds  which  is  now  presented  to  every  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  to  enable  him  to  bear 
the  expenses  and  assist  him  in  supporting  the 
rank  to  which  he  has  -wisely  been  permitted 
to  attain. 

A  word  on  parting  about  Patrick  Mac 
Manus.  The  new  system  was  introduced  too 
late  for  him  to  profit  by  it  to  any  extent.  He 
was  “  too  ould,”  he  said,  “  to  learn  from  books 
and  them  kind  of  thmgs,  but  he  didn’t  see 
that  they  did  the  boys  any  kind  of  harrum.” 
He  thought,  perhaps,  that  “he  might  have 
cut  more  of  a  figure,  if,  instead  of  powthering 
the  outside  of  his  head  when  he  first  entered 
the  service,  he  had  been  made  to  put  some- 
tliing  into  it.  He  was  thankful,  too,”  he 
added,  “for  the  warrant  that  gave  him  an 
extra  sevenpence  a-day  pension  for  good 
sarvice,  after  knocking  about  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ;  and  anyhow  he ’d  be  happy  to 
drink  long  life  to  them  as  made  it  their  study 
now  to  care  for  the  soldier’s  wants,  and  give 
him  a  man’s  chance  of  gettin’  on  in  the  world, 
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as  if  he  had  a  body  worth  presarvin’  and  a 
sowl  worth  savin’.  ” 

These  sentiments  he  constantly  repeated, 
after  he  had  obtained  his  dischai'ge,  when  he 
used  to  pitch  his  quarters  as  near  the  barracks 
as  he  could  get  a  place  to  put  himself  into ; 
where,  on  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  when  the 
men  were  off  duty,  he  would  gather  a  knot 
round  him,  as  he  sat  on  a  log  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  tell  them  long  stories  about  “  His 
B’yal  Highness  Prince  Edward,”  and  the  long 
list  of  martinets,  which  ended  “  let  us  hope, 
boys,  in  Mad  Jock  !  ” 


PEACE  AND  WAE. 

Said  War,  “  I  pray  thee  my  playthings  sec  ; — 

See  warriors  glittering  in  the  sun ; 

They  ’re  all  automatons,  moved  by  me. 

The  proudest,  the  lowliest — every  one. 

At  my  beck  or  nod  they  rush  to  death ; 

Hush — ay,  with  frantic  cries  of  joy — 

To  the  cannon’s  mouth.  But,  then,  above 
I  strew  bits  of  laurel,  by  way  of  decoy.” 

Said  Peace,  I  pray  thee  my  playthings  see  : — 
See  harvests  ripening  under  the  sun  ; 

List  to  the  shuttle’s  whirr.  With  me 
The  yeoman’s  happy  battle  is  won. 

Cheered  by  me,  they  toil  till  death. 

While  maids  and  matrons  their  linen  weave ; 
The  earth  is  not  damp’d  with  their  parting  breath. 
And  I  smooth  their  pillow  as  they  take  leave.” 

Said  War,  “  I  pray  thee  my  triumphs  see  : — 

See  now  how  nobly  my  chosen  fall ; 

List  to  the  cannon’s  roar,  and  their  glee, 

When  the  enemy’s  blood  bespatters  them  all. 
The  warrior’s  head  is  upturn’d  to  the  stars'; 

The  warrior’s  plume  lies  soil’d  in  the  dust ; 

But  a  halo  of  glory  flits  round  his  scars,  * 

And  with  the  blood  of  the  enemies  shall  his 
sword  rust.” 

Said  Peace,  “  I  pray  thee  my  triumphs  see  : — 

See  roses  creep  up  the  cottager’s  wall ; 

The  children  crowd  round  the  father’s  knee  ; 

The  mill-wheel  turns,  to  grind  food  for  all. 

I  gather  his  friends  round  the  poor  man’s  bed, 
When  Death,  ‘  the  lean  fellow,’  seizes  his  prey ; 
I  call  blessings  down  on  the  orphan’s  head. 

And  point  to  the  flowers  of  the  bright  May-day.” 

Said  War,  “  My  triumphs  are  won  with  blood. 

The  bravest  and  best  -with  which  veins  e’er 
throbb’d.” 

Said  Peace,  “  I  triumph  in  yielding  food 

To  the  famished  widows  whom  war  hath  robb’d.” 
Said  War,  “  I  am  worshipp’d  in  every  land ; 

My  trophies  bedeck  every  sacred  dome.” 

Said  Peace,  “  Mine  are  raised  by  the  small  white 
hand 

Of  Truth — and  I ’m  honoured  in  every  home.” 


HOW  TO  BE  IDOLISED. 

The  hyperbole  of  being  “  idolised  ”  was 
never,  perhaps,  made  a  literal  truth  in  so 
striking  a  maimer  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
story  ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  French 
author. 

In  1818,  the  good  ship  “Dido”  left  the 


Mauritius,  on  her  voyage  to  Sumatra.  She 
had  a  cargo  of  French  manufactures  on 
board,  which  her  captain  was  to  barter  for 
coffee  and  spice  with  the  nabobs  of  the  Sunda 
isles.  After  a  few  days’  sail,  the  vessel  was 
becalmed ;  and  both  passengers  and  crew 
were  put  on  short  allowance  provisions 
and  water. 

Preserved  meats,  fruits,  chocolate,  fine 
flour,  and  live-stock,  were  all  exhausted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  solitary  patriarchal 
cock,  who,  perched  on  the  main -yard,  was 
mourning  his  devastated  harem,  like  Mourad 
Bey  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  ship’s  cook,  Neptune,  a  Madagascar 
negro,  received  orders,  one  morning,  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  bird  for  dinner  ;  and,  once  more,  the 
hungry  denizens  of  the  state-cabin  snuffed  up 
the  delicious  odour  of  roast  fowl.  The  captain 
took  a  nap,  in  order  to  cheat  his  appetite  until 
dinner-time  ;  and  the  chief  mate  hovered  like 
a  guardian-angel  round  the  caboose,  watching 
lest  any  audacious  spoiler  should  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  precious  dainty. 

Suddenly,  a  cry  of  terror  and  despair  issued 
from  the  cook’s  cabin,  and  Neptune  himself 
rushed  out,  the  picture  of  affright,  with  both 
his  hands  twisted,  convulsively,  in  the  sooty 
wool  that  covered  his  head.  What  was  the 
matter  ?  Alas  !  in  an  ill-starred  hour  the 
cook  had  slumbered  at  his  post,  and  the  fowl 
was  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

A  fit  of  rage,  exasperated  by  hunger  and  a 
tropical  sun,  is  a  fearful  thing.  The  mate, 
uttering  a  dreadful  imprecation,  seized  a  large 
knife,  and  rushed  at  Neptune.  At  that 
moment,  one  of  the  passengers,  named  Louis 
Bergaz,  interposed  to  ward  off  the  blow.  The 
negro  was  saved,  but  his  preserver  *  eceived 
the  point  of  the  steel  in  his  wrist,  and  his 
blood  flowed  freely.  With  much  difficulty 
the  other  passengers  succeeded  in  preventing 
him,  in  his  turn,  from  attacking  the  mate  ; 
but,  at  length,  peace  was  restored,  the  .ag¬ 
gressor  having  apologised  for  his  violence. 
As  to  poor  Neptune,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
kissed  and  embraced  the  feet  of  his  protector. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  “  Dido  ”  speedily  reached  Sumatra.  Four 
years  afterwards,  it  happened,  one  day,  that 
Louis  Bergaz  was  dining  at  the  public  table 
of  an  Eno-lish  boarding-house  at  Batavia. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  two  learned  men 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inspect  the  countries  lying  near  the 
equator.  Dming  dinner,  the  name  of  Bergaz 
happening  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  by  one 
of  his  acquaintances  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  the  oldest  of  the  savans  looked  up 
from  his  plate,  and  asked,  quicldy, 

“  Who  owns  the  name  of  Bergaz  ?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Curious  enough,”  said  the  savant^  “  you 
bear  the  same  name  as  a  god  of  Madagascar.” 

“Have  they  a  god  called  Bergaz?”  asked 
Louis,  smiling. 

“  Yes.  And  if  you  like,  after  dinner, 
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I  will  show  you  an  article  on  the  subject, 
which  I  published  in  an  English  scientific 
journal.” 

Louis  thanked  him  ;  and  afterwards  read  as 
follows : 

“  The  population  of  Madagascar  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  Africans,  Arabs,  and  the  abo¬ 
riginal  inhabitants.  These  latter  occupy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Anas,  and  are  governed  by  a 
queen.  The  Malagasys  differ  widely  from  the 
Ethiopian  race,  both  in  their  physical  and 
moral  characteristics.  They  are  hospitable 
and  humane,  but  extremely  warlike,  because 
a  successful  foray  furnishes  them  with  slaves. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  Malagasys 
worship  the  devil,  and  that  they  have  at  Tein- 
tingua  a  tree  consecrated  to  the  Evil  One.  They 
have  but  one  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god 
Bergaz  {beer^  source,  or  well,  in  the  Chaldean, 
and  light,  in  the  Malagasy  tongue).  To 
this  divinity  they  are  ardently  devoted,  and  at 
stated  periods  offer  him  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  to  ^sculapius.  So 
true  it  is  that  the  languages  and  superstitions 
of  all  lands  and  ages  are  linked  together  by 
mysterious  bonds,  which  neither  time  nor 
distance  can  destrov.” 

V 

Louis  Bergaz  thought  the  latter  philosophical 
reflection  very  striking. 

“  You  can  scarcely  imagine,”  said  his  com¬ 
panion,  “  how  important  these  remote  analo¬ 
gies,  traced  out  by  us  with  so  much  labour  and 
fatigue,  are  to  the  advancement  of  science  !  ” 

Bergaz  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

The  cares  of  a  busy  commercial  life  soon 
caused  him  to  forget  both  the  philosopher  and 
his  own  idol  namesake. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  two  years,  Bergaz 
set  out  to  purchase  ebony  at  Cape  St.  Maria, 
in  Madagascar  ;  but  a  violent  tempest  forced 
the  vessel  to  stop  at  Simpai  on  the  Avas 
Coast.  While  the  crew  were  busy  refitting 
the  ship,  Bergaz  started  off  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  country.  There  are  no  carni¬ 
vorous  wild  beasts  in  Madagascar  ;  but,  there 
is  abundance  of  game  to  tempt  the  sportsman  : 
and  Lewis,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
followed  the  chase  of  partridges,  quails,  and 
pheasants,  for  several  miles,  until  he  reached 
the  border  of  a  thick  bamboo  jungle. 

There,  he  saw  a  number  of  the  natives 
prostrate  before  the  entrance  of  a  large  hut. 
They  were  singing,  with  one  accord,  a  mono¬ 
tonous  sort  of  hymn,  whose  burden  was  the 
word  “  Bergaz  !”  so  distinctly  pronounced, 
that  Louis  immediately  recollected  the  account 
given  him  by  the  philosopher  in  Batavia. 

Impelled  by  very  natural  curiosity,  he 
stepped  forward,  and  peeped  into  the  temple. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  ornament  its 
four  walls,  built  of  bamboo,  cemented  with 
clay  ;  but,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  stood,  on 
a  pedestal,  the  statue  of  the  god  Bergaz,  and 
Louis  was  greatly  struck  with  his  appearance. 

The  idol,  although  far  from  being  a  finished 
work  of  art,  was  yet  far  superior  in  form  and 
workmanship  to  the  ordinary  divinities  of 


savage  nations.  The  figure  represented  a 
man,  dressed  in  European  costume,  with  a 
wide  straw  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  striped 
muslin  cravat  round  his  neck.  He  was 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  inter¬ 
cepting  a  blow,  and  his  right  hand  was  stained 
with  blood.  There  was  even  an  attempt, 
Louis  Bergaz  thought,  to  imitate  his  own 
features ;  and  the  god  had  thick  black 
whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin,  precisely 
such  as  Louis  had  worn  in  1818.  The  dress, 
too,  resembled  his  own ;  and  the  cravat, 
marked  in  the  corner  L.  B.,  was  one  which 
he  had  given  Neptune  the  cook.  In  a  few 
minutes,  a  procession  of  natives  entered  the 
temple  ;  they  kindled  a  fire  in  a  sort  of 
chafing-dish;  and,  placing  on  it  a  dead  cock, 
burnt  the  sacrifice  before  their  god,  amid 
loud  acclamation.  Bergaz,  unluckily,  was  not 
able  to  preserve  his  gravity  during  this  pious 
ceremonial.  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  lansfliter, 
and  was  instantly  seized  by  the  ofiended  v/or- 
shippers.  With  shouts  of  rage  they  were 
about  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  outraged  deity, 
when  a  noise  of  cymbals  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Chief  of  the  tribe.  The  high 
priest  met  him  at  the  door,  and  announced 
the  sacrilegious  conduct  of  the  stranger.  The 
incensed  chieftain  seized  a  Malayan  crease^ 
and  ran  to  take  vengeance  on  the  offender. 
Bergaz  turned  and  looked  at  him  ;  each 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise ;  the  next  mo¬ 
ment,  the  chief  was  embracing  the  feet  of 
Louis. 

“Neptune,  old  fellow!  what  is  all  this?” 
asked  Bergaz  pointing  to  the  figure,  “  Bergaz 
is  my  god !  ”  cried  the  negro,  striking  his 
breast.  Then,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment 
of  all  present,  the  European  and  the  chief 
walked  off  lovingly  together  towards  the 
palace  of  the  latter. 

On  their  way  thither,  Neptune  related  his 
history  to  his  friend.  The  powerful  Eadamas, 
sovereign  of  Madagascar,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  his  enemy  Eene.  The 
wife  of  the  latter,  being  a  woman  of  genius, 
was  named  queen  of  the  Anas,  by  an  edict  of 
Eadama ;  and  this  lady  was,  the  sister  of 
Neptune,  ex-cook  of  the  Dido. 

No  sooner  was  she  seated  on  the  throne 
than  she  released  her  brother  from  his  menial 
situation,  and  gave  him  absolute  authority 
over  the  small  province  of  Simpai. 

Neptune’s  first  act  was  an  endeavour  to  ma¬ 
nifest  his  gratitude,  after  the  strange  fashion  of 
his  people,  to  his  protector  Bergaz  ;  and  we 
may  fancy  how  cordial  was  the  reception,  how 
warm  and  affectionate  the  welcome,  bestowed 
on  the  living  benefactor,  whose  wooden 
semblance  he  and  his  people  worshipped  as  a 
god.  The  grateful  negro  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  sent  his  most  skilful  workmen 
to  assist  in  repairing  the  ship.  Probably,  to 
this  day,  the  god  Bergaz  may  still  be  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Simpai ;  and  the  Hilsculapian  cock 
may  still  excite  the  wonder,  and  fill  the  note¬ 
books  of  travelling  philosophers. 
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TWENTY-FOUR-  HOURS  IN  A 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

It  is  slippery  walking  up  Ludgate  Hill,  early 
on  a  mid-winter  morning,  with  an  atmosphere 
well  mixed  with  Thames  fog  and  sea-coal 
smoke,  after  a  week  of  rainy  days.  Look  up 
for  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  so  much  of  it 
as  you  can  see  looks  unusually  magnificent, 
half-hidden  in  its  bath  of  London  yellow 
clouds.  You  can  scarcely  see  the  large 
clock-face,  with  the  hands  full  six  feet  long, 
and  everything  looks  so  dim  and  dark,  that 
when  you  hear  it  strike  six,  you  fancy  it 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  too  fast 
in  the  night,  in  its  desire  to  get  through  the 
cold  season  as  quickly  as  possible.  Still,  six 
at  night  it  cannot  be,  for  the  shops  are  all 
shut,  and  there  are  no  well-dressed  people 
about,  hurrying  on  their  way  for  business  or 
pleasure.  A  policeman  sauntering,  three 
bricklayers’  labourers  hurrying,  and  one  fish¬ 
monger’s  boy  in  a  cart,  driving  the  horse  within 
an  inch  of  a  general  smash,  have  this  part  of 
the  thoroughfare  all  to  themselves.  Turn  to  the 
left  up  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  scene  changes. 
Newgate  is  there,  hard,  nubbly,  and  black  as 
usual,  and  St.  Sepulchre’s, with  its  tall  tower  and 
bells  that  toll  men  to  execution  below, — both 
stern,  calm.  But  round  about  them  both  there 
is  a  very  whirlpool  of  life.  Noise  of  all  kinds 
— bellowings,  bleatings,  the  rattle  of  wheels, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  sound  of  blows,  many 
and  fast,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  tramp  of 
hurrying  feet,  with  ever  and  ever  rising 
above  all  a  running  chorus  of  execrations, 
rude  oaths  launched  by  brutalised  men 
agamst  infuriated  over-driven  brute-beasts. 
Pass  on  from  the  Old  Bailey  towards  Smith- 
field,  and  the  crowd  thickens  and  thickens, 
and,  at  each  step  you  take,  up  splashes  the 
thick  yellowish-black  slush  that,  literally, 
floats  on  all  sides.  Thousands  of  oxen  are 
packed  in  rows,  as  close  as  so  many  soldiers 
in  a  line,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  whilst  acres 
of  sheep  are  panting  away  the  little  span  of 
life  now  left  in  them,  as  butchers  and  salesmen 
are  making  terms,  and  drovers  are  yelling 
to  dogs,  and  dogs  plunging  amongst  herds 
yet  unpenned.  Every  animal  you  see  has 
heaving  sides,  and  open  mouth,  and  panting 
breath  ;  and,  had  they  human  voices,  their 
thousand  drouthy  throats,  and  lolled  out 


parching  tongues,  would  join  in  one  long,  loud 
wail,  drowning  all  cries  in  one  for  Water  ! 
Water ! 

Take  care  of  your  toes,  or  they  will  be 
trodden  down  by  drovers’  hobnailed  shoes  ; 
take  care  of  your  eyes,  or  they  may  be  probed 
by  the  iron  goads  at  the  end  of  drovers’ 
sticks ;  take  care  of  your  head,  or  it  may  be 
broken  by  blows  meant  for  an  unlucky  ox  ; 
take  care  of  your  pockets,  for  all  the  thieves 
are  not  inside  the  building  you  have  just 
passed,  and  where  canvas  money-bags  are  seen, 
there  nimble  fingers  often  congregate.  The 
human  throng  is  as  thick  almost  as  the  quad¬ 
ruped  one  ;  and  for  blows  or  losses,  there  is 
at  Smithfield,  on  market  morning,  httle  time 
either  for  sympathy  or  redress. 

Look  out  upon  the  army  of  sheep,  oxen, 
calves,  and  pigs  there  drawn  up,  all  full  of 
life,  and  remember,  then,  that  all  this  is  not 
three  days’  meat  for  London ;  that  within  a 
week  all  these  living  things  will  have  been 
killed,  cooked,  eaten,  and  digested — their 
skins  in  the  tan-yards,  their  horns  in  the 
turner’s  workshop,  and  their  hoofs  in  the 
glue-pot.  Gone  ;  used  up  ;  to  help  feed  Lon¬ 
don  for  just  a  few  days,  and  you  will  have  one 
element  for  making  up  a  notion  of  how  vast 
an  affair  this  same  London  is. - 

But  Smithfield  is  not  a  safe  place  for 
abstraction. 

A  rush,  and  a  shriek,  and  a  heavy  fall,  and 
a  new  shower  of  oaths — and  straightway  part 
of  the  crowd  proceeds  to  pick  up  a  wretched 
woman  who  is  trying  to  cross  the  way  to  her 
work,  just  as  an  ox  which  had  been  driven 
and  goaded  all  night,  makes  a  grand  tilt  at  his 
tormentors.  The  drovers  had  driven  him  to 
mad  fury,  and  the  poor  charwoman  comes  in 
for  the  punishment. 

“  Take  her  to  the  hospital,”  grumbles  a 
fat  salesman,  whose  proceedings  are  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  thickening  of  the  crowd  round 
about.  Her  bonnet  has  fallen  off,  and,  as 
they  lift  her  up,  her  grizzled  hair  escapes 
from  her  cap  and  hangs  down,  dabbled  in  the 
slush.  Her  thin,  poverty-stricken  clothing 
offers  little  resistance  to  the  horn  of  the  ox, 
and  the  blood  shows  that  the  blow  took  effect 
on  lier  side. 

“  Take  her  to  the  hospital,”  repeats  the 
fat  salesman ;  and  straightway,  as  by  one 
consent,  and  with  very  few  words,  a  police- 
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man  and  three  beggars  bear  her  off  to  the 
doors  that  stand  ever  open,  close  by,  for  the 
victims  of  accident  or  heavy  sickness. 

Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  now  stands 
just  where  it  stood  centuries  ago,  in  days 
when  Smithfield  was  the  scene  of  holiday 
makings  and  executions ;  of  tilts  and  tour¬ 
naments  before  kings  and  princes  at  one 
time,  and  of  death  agonies  of  political  cri¬ 
minals  and  religious  martyrs  at  another.  The 
present  building  has  no  remnant  of  the  old 
one  in  its  construction  ;  indeed,  the  hospital 
has  grown  to  five  times  its  original  extent. 
Patients  now-a-days  are  admitted  at  a  gate 
under  the  colonnade,  where  proper  persons 
wait  night  and  day  to  receive  sufferers  by 
accidents  and  other  urgent  cases  ;  and  to  this 
sate  the  victim  of  a  Smithfield  ox  is  brought. 

The  handle  of  the  bell  hangs  near,  and  one 
pull  brings  a  porter  to  the  gate.  The  words 
An  Accident,”  are  enough  to  open  the  portal 
without  further  parley,  and  the  old  woman  in 
a  few  more  minutes  has  been  examined  by 
the  house  surgeon  of  the  night,  and — her  in¬ 
juries  being  severe — is  placed  in  a  kind  of  sedan, 
and  carried  off  to  a  bed  in  the  female  ward, 
allotted  to  such  cases.  Polio  wing  her,  brings 
us  into  the  square  of  the  hospital,  and  whilst 
she  is  being  tenderly  borne  across  it,  and  up 
the  noble  wide  oak  stairs  that  lead  to  the 
wards,  let  us  stay  to  notice  the  joeculiarities 
of  the  jilace. 

The  buildings  of  the  Hospital,  abutting  on 
Smithfield,  give  no  idea  of  the  real  character,  or 
exact  extent  of  the  place.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  outworks  to  the  main  structure, 
placed  where  they  are,  partly  to  give  increased 
accommodation,  but  chiefly  to  occupy  a  space 
formerly  covered  by  tradesmen’s  tall  houses, 
which  some  years  ago,  shut  out  the  air  and 
light  from  the  main  body  of  the  Hospital. 
These  were  pulled  down  to  let  in  the  air  from 
the  open  space  of  Smithfield — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  market  has  its  quiet 
hours,  and  that  plenty  of  indifferent  air 
is  better  than  a  scarcity  of  air  altogether. 
To  look  at  the  main  building,  then,  to  which 
these  more  recent  structures  have  been  added, 
we  stand  within  a  quadrangle.  In  the  centre 
of  the  enclosed  space  there  is  an  ugly  circular 
pump,  which  looks  like  a  slice  of  a  worn-out 
steam  boiler  with  a  lamp  on  the  top,  whilst 
on  each  side  rises  a  large  and  handsome 
stone  building,  many  stories  in  height,  with 
long  rows  of  windows,  and  each  side  having  a 
central  door  and  hall  of  entrance,  from  which 
oak  staircases  ascend.  Each  floor  is  divided  into 
two  wards,  usually  one  medical  and  one  sur¬ 
gical,  and  each  ward  has  its  little  body  of 
resident  officers  under  the  command  of  a 
matronly  woman,  called  the  “  Sister.”  All 
the  wards  are  christened;  some  after  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  Hospital,  some  after  the  names 
of  the  virtues,  some  after  the  characters  of 
Bible  history.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  there 
are  wards  with  Christian  names,  and  wards 


with  mercenary  names — the  one  given  from 
pious  motives,  the  others  from  pecuniary  ones. 
The  names  are  all  written  on  the  sides  of  the 
doors,  just  as  lawyers  put  up  their  cogno¬ 
mens  on  the  sides  of  dingy  portals  in  the 
Temple  or  Lincoln’s-Inn,  There,  on  one  side 
we  see  written  “Darker,”  “Sitwell,”  “Harley,” 
and  “Kenton”  wards,  named  after  persons 
who  have  done  service  to  the  place ;  whilst  on 
another — ^the  Christian  side — we  have  “La¬ 
zarus,”  “Job,”  “Luke,”  “Hope,”  “Faith,” 
and  “  Charity.”  The  resident  officer  of  each 
of  these  is  named  after  her  ward — the  captain, 
as  it  were,  is  christened  after  the  ship — and 
we  hear  nothing  of  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith, 
but  only  “  Sister  Darker,”  and  “  Sister  Sit¬ 
well,”  “  Sister  Hope,”  “Sister  Job,”  “Sister 
Luke,”  “  Sister  Faith  ”  and  “  Sister  Charity.” 
Many  of  these  women  are  models  in  their 
way  ;  full  of  patience,  experience,  kindness, 
and  firmness,  having  withal  the  modes  of 
good  management  requisite  for  preserving 
order,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  an  air  of  comfoit 
in  places  where  disease  in  its  worst  forms, 
and  with  its  most  unpleasant  accompaniments, 
is  ever  present.  Each  sister  has  a  little  box 
— perhaps  more  like  a  little  ship’s  cabin  than 
anything  else — fixed  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
ward.  This  is  her  sanctum,  having  its  tiny 
fire-grate  ;  its  bed  and  table,  and  chairs.  To 
this  Sister  Hope  can  retire  to  speak  with  the 
doctor,  or  to  take  her  quiet  cup  of  tea,  and 
from  this  she  issues  to  rule  over  her  little 
kingdom  of  sick  patients,  and  hard  working 
nurses,  and  to  keep  ail  under  her  sway  in  as 
much  comfort  as  their  condition  will  permit. 
Each  ward  has  its  bath  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences  ;  and  each  its  speaking-pipes,  through 
which  orders  are  given  and  received  from 
the  hall ;  each  has  also  three  nurses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sister,  with  the  power  of  calling 
for  additional  aid  when  requisite,  from  the 
well-filled  ranks  of  servants  attached  to  the 
place.  This  female  stalf  has  orduiarily  twenty- 
six  patients  under  its  care ;  and  day  aiul 
night  there  is  always  one  nurse  at  least  on 
duty,  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  sick. 
The  nurses,  indeed,  have  their  watches  like 
seamen  in  a  ship,  the  night  nurse  going  on 
duty  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  being  on  watch 
till  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  hospital  life 
of  the  day  is  commenced  by  the  medicines 
being  given  to  those  patients  who  are  to 
receive  physic  more  than  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Soon  after  the  clock  strikes  six,  there 
is  a  great  shaking  of  bottles,  and  a  great  array 
of  wry  faces  amongst  the  five  hundred  sick 
people  who  tenant  Bartholomew  ;  and  within 
the  next  half-hour  how  many  pounds’  weight 
of  pill,  and  how  many  quarts  of  “house 
physic  ”  are  swallowed,  we  may  know  more 
about  by-and-bye,  when  we  come  to  look  into 
the  Apothecary’s  proceedings. 

Having  described  thus  far  the  special  staff 
of  one  ward,  we  have  only  to  multiply  by 
twenty,  and  the  whole  hospital  may  be,  thus 
far,  understood.  One  ward  may  be  appro- 
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priated  to  medical  cases,  in  charge  of  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  and  another  to  accidents,  and  other 
visible  injuries  and  diseases  entrusted  to 
surgeons :  but  each  has  the  knot  of  resident 
attendants  we  have  described.  The  patients 
in  the  building  may  at  one  time  number  only 
five  hundred  ;  and  at  another,  may  amount  to 
nearly  six  hundred :  but,  be  the  number 
what  it  may,  they  are  arranged  in  companies, 
controlled  and  attended  as  wq  have  seen. 

How  this  large  sick  family,  with  the  needful 
servants,  are  fed,  and  physicked,  and  tended, 
let  us  spend  a  day  in  the  place  to  see. 

Our  poor  old  acquaintance,  the  woman 
gored  by  the  ox,  now  lies  in  bed  ;  and  the 
house-surgeon  having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
nature  of  her  injuries,  and  applied  the  requi¬ 
site  means  for  her  relief,  re-crosses  the  square 
to  his  domicile.  Let  us  go  with  him  to  the 
quadrangle,  and  look  and  inquire  about  us. 

London,  by  half-past  six,  is  but  very  partially 
astir  ;  and  though  the  din  of  Smithfield  is,  we 
know,  close  by,  the  hospital  has  an  air  of 
stillness  and  repose.  As  we  walk  round,  we 
see  outside  the  square,  on  one  hand,  the  low 
line  of  buildings  forming  the  medical  school, 
the  room  for  prescribing  for  out-patients,  the 
apothecaries’  laboratory  and  shop,  the  lecture 
theatre,  the  dissecting-rooms,  the  library,  the 
museum,  the  dead-house  (which  through  the 
year  has  an  average  of  one  tenant  for  its  still 
walls  each  day),  and  the  receptacle  for  coffins. 
On  another  side  we  find,  still  outside  the  noble 
central  quadrangle,  the  collegiate  part  of  the 
establishment,  including  the  house  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  students  live,  their  dining-hall, 
and  the  residence  of  the  ever-present,  over¬ 
working  warden  and  assistant-surgeon,  Mr. 
Paget ;  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  the 
sitrgery,  some  surgical  w'ards  for  special  cases, 
and  the  operating  theatre.  On  a  third  flank, 
we  find  within  the  hospital  boundary  nothing 
less  than  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less  ;  and  the  reason  of  a  parish  church  being 
shut  up,  as  it  were,  within  the  confines  of  a 
special  establishment,  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  hospital  itself  covers  the  whole 
parish,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  three  or 
four  houses  !  So  that  the  place  has  its  own 
parochial  jurisdiction,  its  own  parish  church, 
its  own  parish  meetings,  its  own  parish  vestries, 
and  its  own  parish  rates.  It  stands,  indeed, 
a  little  principality,  as  it  were,  of  its  own, — 
with  the  laws  of  charity  for  its  institutions ; 
doctors  and  surgeons,  and  almoners,  for  its 
ministers  and  chief  ofiicers ;  stewards,  and 
matrons,  and  ward-sisters,  for  its  officers ; 
nurses,  and  surgery  men,  and  cooks,  and  cellar- 
men  for  its  subordinates ;  and  the  sick  and 
poor  of  the  modern  Babylon  for  its  subjects. 

To  feed  the  large  family  residing  in  the 
huge  hospital  is  a  serious  affair.  It  being 
now  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  physicking 
being  over,  the  nurses  pay  their  first  visit  for 
the  day  to  the  buttery,  to  fetch  the  allotted 
quantities  of  food  served  out  in  the  morning. 
The  patients  are,  of  course,  on  different  scales 


of  diet,  according  to  their  bodily  condition. 
Here  is  one  day’s  list  of  how  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  sick  folks  were  ranked  on  the 
diet  list  : — One  hundred  and  sixty-two  on 
“  full  diet,”  a  hospital  term  which  means  the 
following  ample  allowance  for  each  day — one 
pint  of  milk  porridge,  fourteen  ounces  of 
bread,  meat  weighing  half  a  pound  when 
cooked,  half  a  pound  of  potatoes,  beer,  two 
pints  for  men  and  one  pint  for  women,  and 
one  ounce  of  butter.  Next  comes  “  half-diet  ” 
which  would  be  thought  blissful  abundance 
by  many  folks  outside  the  walls,  for  it  means 
the  pint  of  milk  porridge,  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cooked  meat, 
half  a  pound  of  cooked  potatoes,  a  pint  of  beer, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  butter.  In 
“  Broth-diet,”  broth  and  gruel  are  substituted 
for  the  meat  and  beer,  the  other  items  being 
nearly  the  same,  with  the  addition  that  the 
potatoes  are  mashed,  and  made  more  accep¬ 
table  to  sick  stomachs.  “  Milk-diet  ”  almost 
explains  itself,  it  being  chiefly  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  rice,  sago,  arrow-root,  and 
bread. 

The  zero  of  this  feeding  scale,  “  Low  Diet,” 
means  those  thin  comforts — gruel,  or  barley- 
water.  Patients  needing  them  have  extra 
allowances,  when  ordered  by  the  medical 
officers,  such  as  mutton-chops,  beef-tea,  eggs, 
jDudding,  jelly,  porter,  ale,  wine,  brandy,  and 
— hear  it.  Oh,  Father  Mathew — -ym  /  No 
wonder  that  the  poor  who  have  once  tasted 
the  comforts  of  Bartholomew’s  in  days  of 
sickness  and  tribulation  should  wish  for 
them  again.  The  following  scale  is  for  one 
day  in  December  1850 : — On  full  diet,  162 
patients,  66  of  them  with  extra  allowances ; 
148  on  half  diet ;  157  on  milk  ;  the  remainder 
being  fed  on  broth,  beef-tea,  rice-milk,  arrow- 
root,  and  sago. 

The  meat  used  on  the  same  day  in  the 
hospital  for  patients  and  nurses,  weighed 
three  hundred  and  four  pounds,  besides  half- 
a-hundred  weight  of  beef  for  beef-tea,  making 
together  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
With  this  noble  dish  of  mutton  and  beef,  four 
hundred  and  forty  pounds’  Vv^eight  of  bread 
was  eaten,  accompanied  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds’  weight  of  potatoes,  thirty 
pounds  of  butter,  fifty  eggs,  washed  down 
by  fifty  gallons  of  milk,  and  the  butler  only 
knows  how  many  gallons  of  beer.  Not 
a  bad  day’s  eating  for  a  sick  house  !  A 
month’s  butcher’s  bill  comes  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  ;  and  a  year’s  consumption 
makes  a  very  strong  array  of  figures.  Here 
they  are — ■ 

24,000  pounds  of  beef ; 

35,200  pounds  of  mutton  ; 

16,760  gallons  of  milk  ; 

12,000  eggs. 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  sunshiny  side  of 
the  hospital  fare.  We  shall  presently  find  some 
startling  facts  connected  with  the  apothecaries’ 
department,  one  of  which,  however,  we  may 
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give  here  as  an  addendum  to  the  above  items 
of  yearly  consumption.  It  is  this  : 

1352  gallons  of  black  draught ! 

It  would  surely  take  a  whole  statistical 
society  to  discover  how  many  wry  faces  are 
drawn  over  the  swallowing  of  such  an  ocean 
of  salts  and  senna. 

Whilst  we  have  been  going  over  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  hospital  dietetics,  all  the  beds  have 
been  made,  the  hospital  breakfast  has  been 
got  through,  and  another  half  hour  of  our 
visit  has  slipped  by.  The  sound  of  the  clock 
striking  eight,  quickens  the  steps  of  certain 
tardy  students,  who  are  now  seen  hurrying 
away  to  prayers  in  the  church,  whence  they 
emerge  in  about  twenty  minutes  to  meet  at 
breakfast,  in  the  collegiate  dining  hall,  such 
of  their  companions  as  eschew  the  early  ser¬ 
vice.  The  morning  meal  having  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  future  doctors  trudge  off  at  nine 
o’clock  to  the  Lecture  Hall,  to  begin  their 
scholastic  day  with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Whilst  all  this  goes  on,  the  Apothecary,  or 
the  “  House  Doctor,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
is  going  through  the  physician’s  wards,  and 
the  “  dressers  ”  are  busy  with  strappings,  ban¬ 
dages,  ointments,  and  rollers,  amongst  the 
surgical  patients ;  attending  to  wounds,  and 
making  all  “  ship-shape  ”  against  the  arrival 
of  the  superior  medical  staff,  by  and  by.  The 
“  Clinical  clerks  ”  are  also  busy  at  bed-sides, 
taking  down  notes  of  symptoms,  of  the  action 
of  remedies,  and  the  progress  of  special  cases 
— all  remarkable  instances  of  disease,  having 
their  chroniclers,  who  watch  each  stage  of  the 
patient’s  progress  from  the  day  of  admission 
to  the  hour  of  cure,  or  death — adding  to  each, 
wLen  the  result  is  fatal,  the  after -death 
appearances.  By  ten  o’clock  the  students  are 
seen  leaving  the  anatomical  theatre  for  the 
neighbouring  one,  where  chemistry  reigns 
supreme  amongst  a  host  of  bottles,  retorts, 
crucibles,  test-glasses,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  philosophical  nicknacks,  making  up  the 
chemist’s  tools.  Whilst  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
cult  talk  is  going  on  here  about  oxygen,  that 
giant  amongst  elemental  things,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  carbon, 
the  nurses  are  off  to  the  store  for  arrow-root, 
and  sago,  and  other  good  things,  in  one  place, 
and  another  part  of  the  establishment  is 
rapidly  filling  with  the  large  class  of  patients 
who  are  relieved  with  advice  and  medicine, 
but  not  received  into  beds  in  the  hospital. 
On  Thursdays  this  class  of  applicants  is  most 
numerous,  because  on  that  day  a  certain 
number  of  the  most  serious  cases  are  selected 
from  their  ranks,  to  fill  any  beds  that  may 
have  become  vacant.  This  being  known,  poor 
people  are  often  seen  amongst  the  throng  who 
have  come  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes 
fifty  miles  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  help 
of  the  institution. 

The  patients  enter  by  the  colonnade  seen 
from  Smithfield.  Passing  the  outer  portal, 
there  are  two  doors  :  one  for  women,  and  one 


for  men ;  and  these  lead  to  two  separate 
rooms.  By  eleven  o’clock  the  forms  with 
which  these  apartments  are  filled,  are  lined 
with  people  of  all  ages,  from  the  baby  a 
month  old,  sickening  with  measles  or  hooping 
cough,  to  the  old  crone  of  seventy,  groaning 
with  old  age,  which  she  declares  to  be 
“  roomatiz,  which  the  doctors  can  cure.” 
Such  a  collection  of  sickly,  unhappy  faces, 
and  such  a  variety  of  dirty,  dilapidated 
clothes,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  faded 
finery,  must  only  be  looked  for  in  the  wait¬ 
ing-room  of  a  large  hospital.  Here  and 
there  you  may  see  a  handsome  face,  and  here 
and  there  an  interesting  one  ;  but  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  these  poor  waiters  for  help  belong  to 
the  class  upon  whom  falls  the  general  weight 
of  the  work,  and  of  rough  usage,  and  of  the 
risks  of  injury  of  a  great  city  ;  and  their  physi¬ 
ognomy,  though  full  of  character,  has  but  small 
claim  to  good  looks.  The  crowd  of  patients 
becomes  thicker  and  thicker  as  eleven  o’clock 
draws  near,  Eows  of  mothers  are  seen  seated 
with  rows  of  children  with  measles,  children 
with  hooping  coughs,  children  teething,  and, 
above  all  in  number  and  discomfort,  mothers 
and  children  with  cough  and  colds  in  all 
stages  of  that  popular  English  disorder. 
Scarcely  anybody  talks  to  a  neighbour,  but  all 
sit  waiting  for  the  man  who  is  to  tell  their 
doom — the  doctor.  In  one  part  of  the  room 
enormous  earthen  pitchers  decorate  a  corner 
filled  up  as  an  appendage  to  the  surgery, 
where  salves,  and  plasters,  and  “  house 
physic,”  and  cough  mixtures,  are  dispensed 
with  great  readiness,  when  wanted.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  apothecary  enters  the 
scene,  with  a  handful  of  tickets  differently 
marked.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first 
form,  he  commences  his  first  examination  of 
the  out  patients — a  task  that  looks  enough  to 
occupy  the  whole  day.  “  What  is  it  1  ”  is  the 
rapid  inquiry ;  and  while  these  words  come 
with  a  jerk,  as  it  were,  from  his  tongue,  his 
rapid  practised  eye  is  scanning  the  face  of  the 
patient,  and  his  finger  is  feeling  a  pulse. 
The  few  first  words  of  the  patient  tell  him  all 
he  needs  ;  and  in  another  second  he  has,  if  it 
be  a  trifling  case,  selected  one  of  the  tickets, 
with  the  injunction,  “  Get  that  medicine. 
Take  a  dose  twice  a-day.  Come  here  again 
the  day  after  to-morrow.”  In  half  a  moment 
more — “  What  is  it  1  ”  startles  the  next  on 
the  form.  Another  tongue  is  out ;  another 
face  has  been  scanned  ;  and  the  ticket  and 
direction  given  ;  and  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  assails 
patient  No.  3  ;  and  so  the  work  goes  on  more 
rapidly  than  this  description  has  been  written. 

When  a  case  of  injury  is  amongst  a  throng, 
the  patient  is  sent  off  to  the  surgery,  close  by, 
from  whence  groans  and  screams  every  now 
and  then  sound  out  to  startle  and  horrify 
those  whose  turn  is  yet  to  come.  More  than 
a  thousand  people  are  seen  and  prescribed  for 
every  week  in  this  place  ;  this  sick  multitude 
affording  the  main  bulk  of  the  applicants, 
from  whose  ranks  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
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patients,  that  is,  the  people  taken  into  the 
house,  are  recruited.  Diseases  have  their 
seasons  here,  in  Smithfield,  just  as  fruits  and 
flowers  have  theirs  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
are  expected  with  almost  the  same  punctuality ; 
the  two  great  staple  facts  being  that  winter 
enormously  increases  the  coughs  and  chest 
afiections,  whilst  summer  brings  diarrhoea,  and 
other  affections  of  the  bowels. 

During  rapid  examination  of  patients  in  the 
reception-room,  those  who  require  something 
more  than  an  ofi-hand  physic  ticket,  or  a 
trifling  operation,  are  kept  back  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  surgeon  or  apothecary  ;  the 
worst  cases  of  all  receiving  letters,  and  being 
sent  to  another  apartment,  called  the  admis¬ 
sion-room,  in  whicli  they  undergo  another  and 
more  deliberate  examination,  after  which  the 
worst  of  all  are  admitted  to  the  wards,  to  be 
there  kept  till  they  are  well.  One  ingenious 
plan,  amongst  many  adopted  in  this  hospital, 
may  be  here  named.  The  letters  are  printed 
in  difiierent  coloured  inks.  Some  are  yellow, 
some  black,  some  red,  some  green,  brown,  and 
blue.  These  six  colours  indicate,  at  a  glance, 
to  the  officials  the  name  of  the  medical  officer 
under  whose  charge  the  patient  is  ;  and  simple 
as  such  a  matter  may  at  first  seem  to  be,  its 
practical  value  is  really  very  great.  Thus, 
suppose  red,  blue,  and  black,  are  physician’s 
colours,  and  yellow,  green,  and  brown,  sur¬ 
geon’s  colours,  the  general  character  of  the 
disease  of  the  patients  is  known  at  once.  But 
more  than  this,  red  means  a  particular  physi¬ 
cian,  say  Dr.  Eoupell,  then  blue  may  mean 
Dr.  Burrows,  whilst  yellow  means,  not  only 
surgeon’s  case,  but  Mr.  Lawrence’s  case,  and 
green  Mr.  Stanley’s  or  Mr.  Lloyd’s.  With  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  sick  j3eople  such  distinc¬ 
tions  may  be  unnecessary,  but  where,  as  in 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1849,  seventy- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten 
patients  ask  relief  in  one  year,  all  and  every 
means  for  obtaining  rapid  modes  of  classifica¬ 
tion  become  most  important. 

But  the  clock  says  it  wants  but  a  quarter 
to  twelve,  and  the  receiving,  or  casualty 
rooms,  being  cleared  of  the  crowd  that 
thronged  it  an  hour  ago,  let  us  pass  to  the 
Admission-Eoom — the  second  stage  of  the 
patient’s  progress  into  hospital.  Here  the 
more  serious  aspects  of  disease  begin  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  The  large,  and  rather  noble 
looking  old  room  has  forms  like  the  other, 
but  they  have  backs  to  them,  against  "which 
the  sick  and  weary  may  lean.  The  gaping 
look  that  was  manifest  amongst  the  “casuals” 
is  not  seen  here.  The  very  sick  have  little 
time  for  curiosity.  Pale-faced  women  are 
seated  on  the  one  side  ;  men,  with  heads 
bandaged  and  arms  in  slings,  on  the  other. 
Moans  come  out  from  what  seem  to  be  mere 
masses  of  clothes,  great  coats,  wrapping  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  shawls  ;  crumpled-up  forms  lie 
on  the  seat,  still  and  silent,  oblivious  of  all 
save  the  constant  pain  that  brings  them  here  ; 
up  in  the  corner  yonder  is  a  young  girl  with 
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a  cheek  blooming  like  peach  blossom,  and  eye 
bright  as  that  of  the  fabled  Houri ;  but  the  long 
thin  fingers,  with  their  filbert  shaped  nails — 
and,  hark  !  the  cough — ^tell  plainly  enough 
that  she  is  blooming  only  for  the  grave.  Near 
her  see  that  girl’s  shawl  rise  on  her  breast— 
you  may  count  the  pulses  of  her  heart.  Go 
near  her,  and  li.sten,  and  you  may  hear  them. 
She  too,  cheerful  as  she  seems,  in  her  youth 
and  her  sin,  is  sure  to  pass  away  suddenly 
and  soon,  and  without  the  time  for  thought 
and  preparation  vouchsafed  to  her  con¬ 
sumptive  neighbour,  for  she  has  disease  of 
the  heart — the  most  frightful,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  diseases  of  our  modern  civilisation,  be¬ 
cause  so  sure  to  slay  with  little  warning. 
But  the  almoners  and  the  doctors  are  coming, 
and,  as  they  approach,  we  have  just  time  for 
a  glance  at  the  arrangements  made  for  them. 
The  room  is  large,  with  heavy  panneled  sides, 
looking  old  and  solid.  The  walls  are  well 
dotted  about  with  scripture  texts,  speaking  of 
religion  and  charity.  On  the  shelf  is  an  old 
carved  wooden  figure  of  a  cripple,  in  the 
costume  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  ;  and 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  another  and  larger 
wooden  model  of  a  cripple,  painted  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  life.  This,  in  former  days,  when  each 
house  had  its  sign,  was  hung  out  in  front  of 
the  hospital  in  Smithfield,  to  tell  the  un¬ 
lettered  crowd  the  nature  of  the  building,  and 
probably  to  excite,  in  favour  of  its  inmates,  the 
charitable  feelings  of  passers  by.  One  corner 
of  the  room  has  a  portion  converted  into 
a  small  distinct  apartment,  or  large  closet, 
into  which  patients  are,  when  needful,  taken 
for  private  examination  ;  whilst  oj)posite  this, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  a  noble  sized  fire¬ 
place  (with  fire  enough  in  it,  in  winter  time, 
to  roast  a  sheep),  is  a  portion  partitioned  off 
and  enclosing  desks  for  the  almoner  and  me¬ 
dical  officers  employed  in  admitting  patients. 
It  is  soon  evident  that  the  absolute  presence 
of  serious  disease  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  bed, 
at  all  times,  for  those  who  greatly  need  it, 
though  an  ancient  form  of  petition  is  still 
kept  up — and  it  is  hut  a  form.  This  the 
sufferer  is  supposed  to  fill  up  and  present. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“To  the  Worshipful  the  President,  Trea¬ 
surer,  and  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. — The  humble  Petition  of - ,  re¬ 
siding  at  - ,  in  the  parish  of - ,  and 

belonging  to  the  parish  of - ,  showeth,  that 

your  petitioner  is  afflicted  with - ,  and  is 

likely  to  perish  without  the  charitable  as¬ 
sistance  of  this  house  ;  therefore  humbly 
prays  to  be  admitted  into  the  said  Hospital 
for  cure,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray.” 

A  note  in  the  comer  says,  “  Here  state  the 
name  and  address  of  any  relation  or  friend  of 
the  petitioner  ;  ” — but  this  signature  is  not 
insisted  upon. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  ceremony  of  "wry  faces 
and  physic  swallowing  goes  forward  in  all 
directions,  and  precisely  at  that  hour  on  these 
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important  Thursday  mornings,  the  almoner, 
and  physician,  and  surgeon,  enter  the  admis¬ 
sion-room  from  the  hall,  attended  by  the 
beadle,  and  usually  by  matron  and  steward. 
About  eighty  to  a  hundred  patients  are 
usually  13 resent,  the  ma-jority  being  males. 
The  number  of  vacant  beds  being  reported, 
the  medical  officers  begin  the  task  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  One  after  another  the  names  of  the 
patients  most  in  need  are  written  on  the 
petitions.  This  done,  the  names  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  to  whom  beds  have  been  allotted,  ai’e 
read  aloud,  the  list  of  women  being  called 
over  first ;  the  men  next.  The  number  thus 
selected  for  treatment  “  in  the  house  ”  varies 
very  much,  but  being  settled  for  the  day,  the 
words  “  No  more  beds  vacant  ”  ai’e  shouted 
out,  and  those  still  waiting  receive  letters  as 
out-patients.  The  sisters  of  the  ward  next 
enter  the  room  to  muster  the  cases  allotted  to 
each.  The  names  of  the  patients  for  Hope 
are  called  out  by  Sister  Hope,  when  off  she 
marches,  with  them  in  the  rear,  to  Hope 
Ward.  Sister  Charity  then  goes  through  her 
list,  which  done,  off  she  walks  with  her  flock 
of  sick  behind  her,  and  so  on  until  all  are 
drafted  towards  their  respective  places  in  the 
building.  Those  unable  to  walk  are  carefully 
taken  by  chaise  a  porteur.  Before  being  taken 
to  their  respective  beds  they  are  put  into 
warm  baths,  and  those  who  need  it  have 
suitable  garments  lent  them  ;  though  almost 
all,  as  a  rule,  comply  with  the  usual  require¬ 
ments  of  a  hospital,  and  bring  with  them  the 
clothing  requisite  for  a  sick  bed. 

As  the  patients  thus  file  off'  a  balance  of 
rejected  candidates  are  seen  being  lifted  into 
cabs,  or  being  led  by  their  friends  through 
the  hospital  gates.  About  six  thousand  in¬ 
patients  are  admitted  every  year,  but  even 
Bartholomew’s,  large  as  it  is,  cannot  hold  all 
who  ask  admission  to  its  wards. 

By  about  half-past  twelve  all  this  selection, 
separation,  and  allocation  of  the  sick  has 
been  finished  ;  and  as  many  of  them  reach 
the  wards,  the  first  sound  they  hear  is  a 
voice  up  the  speaking  tubes  that  tells  it  is 
dinner-time.  One  porter  makes  this  known 
in  a  very  few  minutes  through  all  the  rooms 
in  an  entire  wing,  for,  in  the  hall,  ranged  side 
by  side,  are  mouth-pieces  communicating 
with  each  v/ard.  Up  comes  the  voice,  and  off 
file  the  nurses  with  their  cards  and  tickets 
showing  how  many  dinners  they  are  to  drav), 
and  of  what  kind. 

The  food  for  five  hundred  people  having 
been  served  out,  taken  to  bed-sides,  and  ward- 
tables,  and  arranged,  another  half-hour  has 
gone,  and  by  this  time  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Apothecary’s  shop  is  besieged  by  hosts  of 
out-patients  waiting  to  see  the  assistant- 
physicians,  and  assistant-surgeons,  and,  when 
they  have  been  prescribed  for,  waiting  for 
the  physic  they  are  to  take. 

The  Apothecary’s  shop  and  that  physic 
factory — the  laboratory — which  adjoins  it  are 
amongst  the  most  curious  portions  of  the 


entire  establishment.  Passing  through  the 
throng  of  patients — who  (women  in  one 
room  and  men  in  the  other)  are  ready,  each 
in  turn,  to  pass  through  the  turnstile  which 
prevents  crow'ding,  by  allowing  only  one  or 
two  at  a  time  to  reach  the  counter  where  the 
medicines  are  served  out — we  cross  the  dis- 
]3ensing-room,  and  descending  a,  step  or  two, 
find  ourselves  in  the  laboratory.  The  floor 
is  stone  and  the  roof  high.  On  one  side 
fumes  a  steam-engine  ;  next  it  are  large 
coppers  fixed  in  brickwork,  and  having  most 
capacious  coverings,  looking  like  huge  copper 
nightcaps  large  enough  to  cover  the  heads  of 
a  whole  family  of  giants.  Each  of  these  is 
moved  up  from  the  simmering,  steaming 
mass  within  by  means  of  pulleys,  and  other 
machinery.  Mr.  Wood,  who,  like  Mr.  Paget, 
is  one  of  the  omnipresent  people  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s,  reigns  chief  magician  over  this  region 
of  stills,  funnels,  crucibles,  evaporating  pans, 
and  potent  things.  He  raises  one  lid  just  an 
inch,  when  out  gushes  a  fragrant  aromatic 
steam  of  boiling  sarsaparilla  ;  he  lifts  another, 
and  we  note  the  soporific  fumes  of  syrup  of 
poppies.  A  little  further  on  we  see  an 
assistant  mixing  up  gallons  of  treacle  for 
syrups  and  confections,  and  another  opening 
casks  full  of  the  pulp  of  hips,  and  mixing  it 
with  large  masses  of  sugar  ;  an  early  process 
in  the  preparation  of  a  popular  tincture  for 
coughs.  How  many  millions  of  wild  roses 
must  have  blossomed  in  quiet  country  hedge- 
roAvs  before  eA^en  one  of  fiA^e  casks  could  be 
filled  Avith  the  pulp  of  hips ;  hov/-  many 
bright  autumn  days  must  have  been  spent  in 
gathering  the  ripe  fruit  of  those  AAdld  flowers 
from  the  rural  English  banks  where  theygreAV  ! 
They  come  chiefly  from  Hertfordshire,  and 
are  plucked  by  children,  Avho  take  out  the 
seeds  and  store  up  the  pulp,  which  comes 
here  by  the  hundred-weight. 

But  the  things  in  this  alchemist-looking  place 
are  not  all  so  pleasant  to  think  of,  or  so  harmless 
to  smell  as  the  rose  fruits  and  the  sarsaparilla. 
The  men  in  the  corner  there,  are  preparing 
and  extracting  the  poisonous  juices  of  henbane 
and  foxglove,  and  monkshood.  The  fumes 
come  oft,  and,  hardened  as  they  are  to  the 
work,  they  will  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
their  task,  before  they  have  done.  They 
are  ahvays,  more  or  less,  sick  after  it,  and 
were  they  always  so  employed,  it  Avould 
doubtless  cost  them  their  lives.  Happily  a 
little  poison  goes  a  long  way,  and  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  engaged  in  the 
more  harmless  duty  of  mixing  the  thirteen 
gallons  of  black  dose,  which  the  house  re¬ 
quires  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes 
thrice  !  Ail  round  the  place  run  pipes  con¬ 
taining  hot  distilled  waters,  and  others  con¬ 
veying  steam,  by  means  of  which  a  boiling 
heat  can  be  got  under  the  evaporating  pans, 
or  in  the  coppers.  The  evaporating  dish  in 
the  corner  is  made  of  solid  tin,  and  though 
holding  about  a  gallon  only,  the  metal  for  it 
cost  fifteen  ]30unds.  Next  this  dish  stands  a 
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hydrostatic  press,  by  which  a  weight  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  can  be  brought  down  upon  any  drugs 
to  squeeze  out  the  last  drops  of  their  useful 
juices,  for  economy  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
abundance  in  this  part  of  the  establishment, 
as  the  well  and  elaborately  kept  books  show. 
Next  the  laboratory  is  a  kind  of  store-room, 
full  enough  of  physic  to  frighten  a  dyspeptic 
man  into  health — and  that ’s  sa5dng  a  great 
deal.  The  drugs  come  here  in  their  raw  state, 
and  are  made  up  in  the  laboratory,  on  one 
side,  to  be  dispensed  in  the  apothecary’s 
shop  on  the  other.  In  this  place,  in  a  year 
they  use  enormous  quantities  of  drugs,  and 
some  of  the  single  bottles  and  drawers,  hold 
an  amount  of  value,  surprising  to  recount. 
One  bottle  holds,  in  solution,  as  much  iodide 
of  potass — a  thing  largely  used — as  cost  at 
wholesale  price,  fifteen  pounds.  In  the  drawers 
you  may  see  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  worth 
of  bark — about  a  year’s  consumption,  besides 
which,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  is  spent  upon  quinine  !  As  all  this  is 
got  from  the  smaller  branches  of  a  particular 
kind  of  South  American  oak,  what  forests 
must  be  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply  for 
this  one  hospital  alone ! 

Between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 
are  spent,  every  year,  for  strong  sound  port 
wine,  for  the  sick  poor.  It  is  bought  in  pipes 
and  drawn  off  as  needed.  Nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  weight  of  castor  oil  ;  two 
hundred  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  at  seven¬ 
teen  shillings  a  gallon  ;  twelve  tons  of  linseed 
meal  ;  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  senna ; 
twenty-seven  hundred-weight  of  salts  ;  are 
items  in  the  annual  account  for  drugs.  The 
grand  total  spent  upon  physic,  in  a  twelve 
month,  being  two  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  Five  thousand  yards  of  calico  are 
wanted  for  rollers,  for  bandaging  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stouter  and  stiffer  fabric  used 
for  plaisters.  More  than  half  a  hundred¬ 
weight  of  sarsaparilla  is  used  every  week,  a 
sign  how  much  the  constitution  of  the  patients 
requires  improvement.  In  a  year  twenty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  leeches  were  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment — an  invasion 
of  foreigners  without  parallel,  until  we  have 
the  influx  of  the  Great  Exhibition — for  the 
leeches  brought  to  bite  and  die  in  this  London 
Hospital  are  gathered  in  France  and  Poland, 
in  Africa  and  Spain.  A  ton  and  a  half  of 
treacle  is  annually  used  to  make  some  kinds 
of  syrup  ;  the  five  casks  of  hips,  which,  mixed 
with  a  cask  of  sugar,  makes  linctus  for  coughs, 
has  been  already  mentioned,  but  one  little 
fact,  in  addition,  respecting  it  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  This  preparation  for  coughs 
is  red  in  colour,  and  looks  fruity,  and  tastes 
somewhat  sweet,  having  still,  however,  an 
acid  dash.  As  winter  comes  the  coughs  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  demand  upon  the  stock  of 
linctus  becomes  heavier  and  heavier.  This  is 
expected  and  provided  for  ;  but  one  season  it 
had  been  larger  even  than  usual.  The  same 
children  and  the  same  women  came  attain 


and  again,  most  perseveringly  ;  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  inquiries,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  most  urgent  claimants  for  the 
favourite  physic  lived  by  selling  little  sweets 
and  pies  to  children,  in  a  back  street,  near 
Smitlifield,  and  that  she  used  the  favourite 
linctus  to  make  fruit  tarU  of  ! 

But  we  have  been  a  long  time  with  Mr 
Wood,  the  apothecary,  and  must  return  to 
the  wards.  By  half-past  one  the  ward  dinners 
are  all  over,  and  all  the  inmates  are  expecting 
the  visit  of  the  chief  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  the  day.  The  approach  of  these  is  known 
by  the  tramp  of  many  feet  up  the  stairs — for 
the  medical  officer  is  medical  teacher  also, 
and  comes  surrounded  by  the  bevy  of  students 
who  are  “  walking  the  hospitals.”  Tall  and 
short,  fat  and  lean,  young  and  middle-aged, 
in  black,  green,  brown,  and  gray,  but  all 
displaying  a  certain  grave,  inquiring  serious¬ 
ness,  on  comes  the  crowd. 

You  may  always  know  the  medical  repute 
of  a  man  by  the  number  of  his  pupils  ;  and 
somehow,  the  surgeons  always  have  most. 
There  is  something  certain  and  exact  ;  some¬ 
thing  free  from  doubt  and  humbug  about 
anatomy  and  surgery,  which  commends  itself 
to  young  and  ingenuous  inquirers ;  and  hence, 
partly,  perhaps,  the  greater  throng  round  the 
chief  surgeon,  as  he  makes  his  way  through 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  than  round  any  of  his 
merely  medical  brethren. 

Whilst  this  company  of  surgeons  that  are 
and  surgeons  that  hope  to  be,  are  going  from 
bed  to  bed,  examining  and  questioning  and 
prescribing  for  patient  in  surgical  ward  after 
surgical  ward,  the  physicians  are  performing 
a  similar  duty  in  the  medical  wards  ;  for  the 
uninitiated  should  know  that  a  great  merit 
of  a  large  hospital,  lies  in  the  opportunities  it 
has  for  classifying  the  sick.  The  timid  patient 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  or  the  delicate 
woman  suffering  with  still  more  critical  mala¬ 
dies,  in  a  good-sized  establishment  can  be 
separated  from  the  contact,  and  be  away  from 
the  groans  of  any  sufferer  by  accident  or  from 
operations. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  old  medical 
practitioners  detect  the  peculiarities  of  a  case, 
is  marvellous.  The  size,  strength,  complexion, 
general  aspect,  tone  of  voice,  brightness  or 
dullness  of  eye  displayed  by  the  sick,  tell 
as  much,  or  more,  than  any  verbal  story  of 
aches  and  pains.  The  glance,  a  few  questions, 
a  pen  and  ink  scratch  of  some  half-dozen 
pharmaceutical  hieroglyphics  upon  a  card 
handed  from  the  bed-head  by  the  attendant 
nurse,  and  on  go  the  crowd  to  the  next  bed, 
and  the  next,  until  all  have  been  seen.  The 
last  stairs  are  descended  ;  and  as  the  surgeons 
and  physicians  get  into  certain  yellow  chariots, 
and  bright  blue  broughams,  which  have  been 
waiting  all  the  while  in  the  hospital  square, 
the  students  trudge  off  round  the  angle  of  the 
building  to  the  half-past  two  anatomical 
lecture. 

Again,  there  is  a  gathering  up  of  physic 
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bottles,  and  a  collection  of  prescription  cards, 
and  a  voice  is  heard  up  the  speaking  tubes, 
shouting  the  word  “shop.”  Off  jog  nurses 
and  sisters,  in  haste,  to  the  apothecary’s  shop, 
and  then  there  comes  such  a  filling  of  vials, 
and  a  pouring  out  of  pints  and  quarts  of  odd 
smelling  fluids,  and  a  counting  out  of  pills,  as 
can  be  seen  in  few  j)laces  else.  Drawers  full 
of  pills,  hundreds  of  printed  labels,  and  gallons 
of  physic  are  served  out,  and,  at  last,  one  by 
one,  the  nurses  all  march  off,  with  each  her 
unsavoury  but  serviceable  burthen.  By  the 
time  they  are  back  in  the  wards,  on  the  three 
open  days  in  the  week,  “Visitors  are  ad¬ 
mitted,”  and  then  arises  many  a  scene.  Hus- 
I  bands  come  to  see  bed-ridden  wives,  and 

i  children  to  see  bed-ridden  mothers,  and,  often 

j  more  sad  still,  wives  and  little  ones  to  see 

I  dying  husbands  and  fathers.  Many  a  tragedy 

j  of  humble  life  have  these  old  hospital  walls 

I  seen  in  their  time  ;  many  a  death-bed  of 

j  remorse,  and  many  a  smothered  shriek  of 

I  agony,  as  the  living  have  parted  from  their 

j  dead.  Could  we  but  hear  the  revelations  of 

;  a  hospital  pillow,  what  a  story  it  must  be  : 

j  of  aching  heads,  and  breaking  hearts,  and 

I  souls  just  passing  from  their  clayey  tenement, 

'  yet  yearning  for  scenes  and  people  far  far 

j  away  beyond  reach,  and  beyond  hope, — of  sons 

j  prodigal  and  truant,  dying  here  unknown, 

'  whilst  parents  grieved  for  them  in  distant 

homes  they  shall  never  see  again, — of 
daughters  sin-stained  and  lost,  weeping  out 
their  last  breath,  not  that  life  is  going,  but 
that  a  mother’s  forgiveness  may  not  be 
implored,  and  a  mother’s  voice  once  more  be 
j  j  heard  to  pray, — of  fathers  brought  in  to  die, 

;  fallen  from  scaffoldings,  or  crushed  by  ma- 

I  cliinery,  whilst  wives  are  waiting  their 

I  return  from  work,  and  children  wonder 

j  why  father  is  so  late. 

As  the  friends  of  the  sick  are  leaving  the 
!  hospital,  soon  after  four  o’clock,  the  students 

1  are  thinking  about  leaving  their  books  and 

I  scalpels  ;  and  forsaking '  the  gossip  in  the 

!  library  to  see  about  dinner.  Those  attached 

I  to  the  place  congregate,  at  five  o’clock,  in  the 

College  dining-hall,  where  Mr.  Paget  rules 
'  the  roast  very  satisfactorily.  By  six,  there  is 
!  a  stroll  round  the  square,  if  the  evening  is  fine, 
for  the  students,  and  the  less  pleasant  occu¬ 
pation  of  face-making,  and  pill  and  potion¬ 
swallowing  for  the  patients.  By  seven,  the 
surgical  lecture  commences,  and  by  the  same 
hour  the  afternoon  cup  of  tea  has  been  enjoyed 

I  in  the  wards,  and  all  who  were  able  to  be 

i  out  of  bed,  have  returned  to  it.  The  outer 

I I  gates  are  closed  ;  the  work  of  the  day  begins 

i  to  slacken ;  the  men  of  many  labours  and 

j  great  usefulness,  the  assistant  surgeon,  and 

warden,  and  the  “  house-doctor,”  begin  to 
i  think  of  sitting  down  to  rest  ;  but  before  this 
j  can  be  done  the  wards  must  be  gone  through, 

I  to  see  that  all  is  right.  Sister  Eahere  (for  a 
ward  and  a  sister  are  still  called  after  the 
name  of  the  kindly  founder  of  the  hospital) — 
Sister  Eahere  “  wishes  Mr.  Paget  would  just 


look  at  the  accident  in  her  ward.”  Mr.  Paget 
paces  off  of  course.  “  The  accident  ”  is  our 
poor  old  acquaintance  of  the  morning.  She  is 
evidently  worse.  In  each  ward  there  are  a 
few  useful  things,  such  as  calomel,  laudanum, 
wine,  and  brandy ;  but  something  else  is 
needed,  so  Mr.  Wood  is  sent  for,  and  the 
doctor’s  shop,  only  locked  an  hour  ago,  is  re¬ 
opened,  and  what  is  needful  for  the  sick 
sufferer  is  obtained,  and  administered. 

The  wards  are  quiet  enough  now.  The 
noble  old  fire-places  throw  out  a  cheerful 
light  that  warms  the  room.  Most  of  the 
patients  are  sleeping,  but  some  lie  restless 
with  pain,  and  some  turn  a  curious  eye 
towards  the  one  bed  by  the  side  of  which  the 
surgeon  stands  watching,  with  a  nurse  beside 
him  who  evidently  thinks  at  this  moment 
how  hard  it  is  that  accidents  to  some  people 
will  interfere  with  other  people’s  rest.  But 
there  she  stands  also — and,  hark  !  how  much 
stiller  the  place  has  grown,  for  there ’s  the 
great  clock  of  St.  Paul’s  striking  ten.  But 
still  the  poor  victim  of  the  furious  ox  gets 
worse,  and,  after  careful  thought,  and  still 
more  careful  examination,  the  assistant- 
surgeon — who,  since  eight  this  morning,  has 
been  at  work,  talking,  writing,  advising, 
walking  up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  and  across 
the  courts  and  back  again,  and  seeing  patients 
all  day,  (saving  just  eleven  minutes  and  a 
quarter  for  luncheon,  and  half  an  hour  at 
dinner,) — makes  up  his  mind  that  the  only 
hope  is  in  an  operation.  And  as  “  capital  ” 
operations  must  be  done  by  chief  surgeons, 
away  in  a  cab  he  sends  a  porter  to 
fetch  a  chief  surgeon  from  a  family  party 
which  it  so  happens  is  being  given  this  very 
night.  But  family  parties,  and  birth-nights, 
and  wedding-days  are  all  alike  to  doctors 
when  life  is  in  danger.  The  messenger  being 
gone  and  a  few  more  orders  given,  off  trudges 
Mr.  Paget  across  the  court  to  the  Operating 
Theatre.  It  is  still  quieter  here,  in  this 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  building.  The 
chair  there  has  supported  hundreds  in  their 
moments  of  greatest  human  trial ;  and  the 
tier  above  tier  of  seats  for  students,  have 
been  the  places  where  thousands  have  learnt 
their  chief  lessons  in  pi’actical  surgery.  The 
moon  now  shines  through  the  broad  skylight 
at  the  top,  and  down  upon  the  benches,  and 
the  pullies,  and  the  instrument-cases,  as 
placidly  and  as  calmly  quiet  as  if  there  were 
no  pain  or  mortal  agonies  in  the  world.  By 
its  light  the  assistant-surgeon  finds  what  he 
wants,  and  as  he  re-crosses  the  square,  St. 
Paul’s  tolls  eleven ;  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
a  Hansom’s  Patent  Safety  (no  time  or  need  to 
get  out  one’s  own  horses  at  this  hour  of 
night)  whirls  into  the  square  with  the  chief 
surgeon.  Up  the  stairs  the  two  doctors  go 
together,  and  in  five  minutes  the  suffering 
woman  has  inhaled  chloroform,  the  delicate 
operation  has  been  completed,  and  the 
sufferer,  relieved  from  present  pain,  sighs 
out  her  thanks  as  the  surgeon  goes  off  again 
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to  his  family  party,  and  the  assistant  surgeon 
goes  off  at  last  to  his  midnight  bed. 

A  night  nurse  has  been  set  to  watch  by  the 
bedside  they  have  left,  and  as  she  does  so,  she 
counts  the  hours — these  long  still  watches  of  the 
night — wearily  enough.  St.  Paul’s  Clock  speaks 
audibly  from  hour  to  hour.  Orie;  two;  still  all 
quiet ;  three,  and  there  is  a  hum  from  Smith- 
field  ;  four,  and  the  hum  has  grown  into  a 
noise  of  distant  rumbling  wheels  mingled  with 
the  sounds  of  an  increasing  throng  ;  five  is  less 
heard,  for  other  noises  of  roused  and  awaken¬ 
ing  London  begin  to  absorb  the  sounds  of  the 
clock  in  themselves ;  six  / — the  hour  we 
entered  yesterday.  We  have  completed  the 
circle  of  one  day  of  the  life  that  is  led  in 
Bartholomew’s,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end,  amongst  the  throng  of  sick,  and  the 
labours  of  those  who  wait  on  them  in  their 
affliction.  Walk  out  again  into  Smithfield. 
The  cattle  are  all  gone.  It  is  a  different 
market  to  the  one  we  saw  last,  for  the  smell 
of  new  hay  comes  gratefully  towards  us,  sug¬ 
gesting  memories  of  quiet  pleasant  spots  in 
the  country,  trebly  pleasant  to  think  of  after 
spending  Twenty  Pour  Hours  in  a  Hospital. 


A  CONFIDENT  PEEDICTION. 

In  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  range  of  movm- 
tains  that  divides  Valencia  from  New  Castile, 
stands  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  monastery. 
Many  years  had  elapsed  since  this  monastery 
had  been  in  prosperous  splendour ;  but  its 
crumbling  walls  had  not  been  finally  deserted 
until  the  ravages  of  war,  during  the  French 
Invasion,  having  reached  even  this  barren  and 
secluded  spot,  the  few  remaining  monks  were 
partly  driven  away  by  terror,  and  partly  by 
force,  from  their  spoliated  cloisters  and  demo¬ 
lished  cells.  At  the  period  when  this  tale 
commences,  the  edifice  was  not  only  quite 
deserted,  but  was  in  a  state  of  mouldering 
dilapidation  and  ruin.  The  grass  was  grow¬ 
ing  between  the  stone  pavement  of  the  church ; 
the  roof  was  blown  off  in  many  parts  ;  the 
altar  was  dismantled,  and  bare  of  ornament ; 
and  alone,  amidst  the  geneml  solitude  and 
decay  of  the  building,  a  large  figure  of  Christ, 
in  black  marble,  yet  stood,  surveying,  as  it 
were,  the  ruins  and  desolation  that  surrounded 
it  on  all  sides. 

On  a  gloomy  evening,  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
a  regiment  of  French  hussars  rode  cautiously 
up  the  defile  in  which  this  deserted  monas¬ 
tery  stood.  They  had  had  a  long  and  weary 
march,  and  gladly  hailed  the  sight  of  the 
ruins,  as  a  convenient  place  for  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  bivouac  than  the  open  air  afforded.  The 
troop  drew  up  before  the  front  of  the  church, 
surveyed  its  capabilities,  and,  after  some 
anxious  deliberation,  decided  that  the  encamp¬ 
ment  for  the  night  had  better  be  arranged 
outside  the  tottering  walls,  as  the  bivouac 
fires  would  be  better  sheltered  there,  than 
in  the  ruined  church,  through  which  gusts 
of  wind  rushed  on  all  sides  ;  as  weU  as  on 


account  of  the  possibility  of  a  surprise,  should 
the  ruins  be  already  occupied  by  some  of  the 
enemy  placed  in  ambush  for  that  purpose. 
The  night  also  threatened  to  be  stormy,  and 
the  broken  and  demolished  roof  of  the  church 
did  not  look  as  if  it  could  stand  a  tempest. 

The  fires  were  lighted  in  the  most  sheltered 
spot ;  the  troop  supped,  and  wrapping  them¬ 
selves  in  thin  travelling  cloaks,  and  such 
blankets  as  they  had,  extended  themselves  on 
the  ground  round  the  various  fires,  to  take 
their  night’s  rest.  Leon  Felner,  the  captain  of 
the  troop,  was  the  last  to  lie  down  by  the 
fire  prepared  for  him.  He  had  visited  the 
sentinels,  and  the  horses,  and  surveyed  the 
environs,  and  seen  to  the  general  comfort  ot 
his  men,  before  he  thought  of  his  own  repose. 
Satisfied  with  every  precaution  that  had  been 
taken,  he,  at  length,  wearied  out,  wrapped 
his  cloak  closely  around  him,  and  resting  his 
head  on  his  horse’s  saddle,  prepared  for  sleep 

But  sleep  was  not  to  be  obtained.  His 
busy  thoughts  rambled  from  scene  to  scene  of 
his  active  life,  and  the  recollections  of  his 
home,  family,  and  friends,  arose  vividly  to 
his  memoiy.  Two  years  had  he  been  away 
from  all  he  most  loved.  Latterly,  even  com¬ 
munication  with  them  had  been  impossible. 
The  image  of  Gabrielle,  to  whom  he  wiis 
betrothed,  at  length  rose,  in  vivid  distinctness, 
above  his  other  thoughts.  He  could  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  this  remembrance,  for  his 
loyalty  to  her  had  never  swerved.  The 
charms  of  the  far-famed  Spanish  women  had  j 
not  shaken  his  fidelity  ;  they  might  be  more  j 
beautiful,  but  had  not  Gabrielle’s  candour  and  | 
modest  grace  ;  and  he  longed  for  the  conclu-  ' 
sion  of  the  war,  that  he  might  be  once  again 
by  her  side. 

While  thus  pondering  upon  his  country, 
home,  and  love,  he  began  to  doze  ;  insensibly 
he  was  dropping  asleep,  when  a  rude  blast  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  a  driving  sleet,  and 
heavy  peal  of  thunder,  aroused  him.  The 
fire  was  nearly  extinguished.  Leon  arose,  and 
looked  about  for  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
which  now  no  longer  merely  threatened. 
Opposite  to  him  was  the  unclosed  door  of  the  , 
ruined  church.  He  pushed  it  wider  open, 
and  entered. 

The  church  was  damp  and  gloomy  ;  flashes 
of  lightning  illuminated,  at  intervals,  the  few 
panes  of  painted  glass  that  yet  remained  in 
the  broken  windows,  and  brought  into  view 
the  stone  tombs  of  ancient  knights  and  abbots, 
as  well  as  the  dismantled  altar.  The  black 
image  of  the  Saviour  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
during  these  transitory  gleams,  and  added  to 
the  sensation  of  awe  and  desolation  that  the 
whole  scene  called  up.  In  spite  of  his  better 
reason,  the  young  soldier  shuddered  at  the 
loneliness  of  this  gloomy  place  ;  and  even  felt 
a  slight  emotion  of  terror  as  the  sound  of  the 
echo  of  his  own  footsteps,  and  clank  of  his 
spurs  and  sabre,  sounded  through  the  vast 
nave,  disturbing  the  profound  silence  that 
otherwise  reigned  there.  He  did  not  advance 
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far  into  the  clmrcli,  but  stopped  against  the 
first  column  he  met  ;  for  the  cracking  of  the 
walls,  as  the  gusts  of  the  tempest  drove 
against  them,  added  to  the  uneasiness  that 
was  beginning  to  creep  over  him,  and  caused 
him  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  shelter  he 
had  sought.  He  began  to  retrace  his  steps, 
as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  when, 
loud  amidst  the  bowlings  of  the  wind,  and 
clatter  of  the  fierce  rain,  the  old  bell  of  the 
church  sounded.  Leon  involuntarily  stopj^ed 
to  count  the  strokes,  and  he  numbered  twelve. 

As  the  last  stroke  resounded,  a  dim  light 
pervaded  the  church,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
hinges  of  a  door  slowly  opening  made  L6on 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The  door 
of  the  sacristy  was  opening,  and  a  dark  figure 
was  seen  emerging  from  it.  Leon  fixed  a 
steady  gaze  upon  it,  and  saw,  as  it  approached, 
that  it  was  a  priest,  dressed  in  a  black 
chasuble  with  a  white  cross  embroidered  on 
the  breast.  In  his  hands  he  bore  the  sacra¬ 
mental  cup  and  consecrated  host.  With  very 
slow  and  solemn  motion,  he  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  altar.  His  tread  was  so  light, 
that  he  passed  across  the  pavement,  and  up 
the  stone  steps,  without  awakening  any  echo 
in  the  sonorous  ruin.  With  solenm  dignity 
he  placed  on  the  altar  the  holy  cup,  and 
turned  his  pale,  emaciated  face  towards  Leon, 
fixed  a  steady  gaze  upon  him,  and  raising  his 
finger,  beckoned  to  him  to  approach. 

Instinctively,  the  young  soldier  obeyed  ;  he 
had  not  power  to  resist.  The  little  reverence 
he  had  had  for  church  performances  when  he 
quitted  college  for  the  army,  had  been  quite 
obliterated  by  the  painful  scenes  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  he  had  been  actively  engaged. 
The  mysterious  infiuence,  therefore,  that 
drew  him  passively  obedient  to  the  steps  of 
the  altar  confounded  him.  The  nearer  he 
approached  the  figure  standing  at  the  altar, 
the  more  solemn  and  shadowy  it  appeared. 
At  a  given  sign  Leon  knelt,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  A  deep  sepulchral  voice, 
in  slow  and  measured  accents,  recited  the 
Service  for  the  Dead.  The  recollections  of 
childhood  vividly  arose,  and,  as  the  service 
proceeded,  the  young  officer  found  himself 
giving  the  resjDonses  almost  as  accurately  as 
the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  are  wont  to  do. 
The  sound  of  his  own  voice,  filling  up  the 
intervals  of  the  awful  looking  priest’s,  formed 
such  a  strange  contrast,  as  to  make  Leon’s 
blood  curdle.  What  was  he  doing  ?  Whose 
funeral  rites  was  he  thus  celebrating  ?  All 
power  of  volition  seemed  annihilated,  and,  as 
the  ceremony  proceeded,  the  young  man 
became  in  such  a  state  of  mental  agony  as  to 
be  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
mysterious  influence  which  was  commanding 
him.  He  almost  doubted  if  he  were  alive. 

Wlien  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest 
pronounced  the  farewell  benediction,  as  if  a 
numerous  congregation  filled  the  church ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  addressing  Leon,  he 
said  to  him,  “Young  stranger,  the  pious 


service  you  have  just  rendered  has  helped  to 
redeem  my  soul  from  purgatory.  For  cen¬ 
turies,  by  this  nocturnal  penitence,  have  I 
been  expiating  a  sin  committed  against  the 
severe  laws  of  our  monastery.  For  centuries 
have  I  waited  for  the  assistance  of  a  living 
being  to  aid  me  in  the  holy  sacrifice.  For 
centuries  the  hour  of  miclnight  mass  has 
tolled  every  night,  but  no  human  being  has 
appeared.  You  alone  have  come  to  kneel 
before  the  altar  of  God,  and  have  released  me 
from  some  of  the  bonds  which  chained  my 
soul  in  purgatory,  and  deterred  its  entering 
into  the  heavenly  abode.  Your  piety  shall 
have  its  reward.  Ask  any  one  question  before 
I  go,  and  I  will  answer  you.” 

The  unearthly  tones  of  the  speaker  pene¬ 
trated  and  roused  the  half  paralysed  Leon. 
Shuddering,  and  shrinking  from  the  gaze  of 
the  lustreless  eye  that  was  fixed  upon  him, 
the  young  man  involuntarily  asked — “  Whose 
funeral  service  is  this  ?  ” — “  Alas  !  my  son,” 
returned  the  mysterious  priest  in  a  sad  and 
subdued  voice,  “three  years  hence,  at  the 
same  hour,  and  the  same  day,  your  departing 
spirit  will  restore  your  body  to  the  dust.  Be 
ready  at  the  hour.  The  funeral  service  is 

THINE  OWN  !  ” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  old  man 
disappeared  without  any  noise,  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  his  presence,  or  indication  whether 
he  had  returned  to  the  tomb,  or  mounted  to 
heaven  ! — and  the  church  was  again  in  total 
darkness. 

Oppressed  by  amazement  and  awe,  L6on 
remained  at  the  altar.  The  words  of  the  old 
priest  were  indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory. 
The  sensation  that  overwhelmed  him  was  not 
fear  of  death.  Over  and  over  again,  he  had 
confronted  the  possibility  of  that  catastrophe 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  gallant  deeds  that 
had  won  his  promotion,  had  not  been  per¬ 
formed  without  great  personal  risk  of  life. 
Yet  alone  in  this  old  gloomy  church,  the 
doom  he  had  heard  pronounced,  had  chilled 
him  to  the  heart.  He  could  not  contemplate 
the  annihilation  of  all  the  golden  promises  and 
hopes  of  his  youth  with  resignation. 

By  degrees  the  horror  subsided  into  melan¬ 
choly,  and  a  furious  blast  of  wind  slamming 
the  church-door,  with  violence,  aroused  him. 
He  arose  from  his  kneeling  position,  and 
fancying  he  might  be  under  a  delusion, 
stamped  with  his  iron-heeled  boot  on  the 
pavement,  to  convince  himself  he  w’as  awake. 

'  The  darkness  was  becoming  less  intense  ;  a 
faint,  almost  imperceptible,  grey  light  began 
to  steal  gradually  through  the  building.  The 
dawn  was  breaking  through  the  clouds  of 
night,  the  storm  without  was  evidently  less 
violent.  Leon  strode  down  the  aisle  with 
nervous  haste.  Alas  !  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  his  presence  in  the  church.  He  had 
then  received  a  real  warning  ! 

With  some  difficulty  he  pulled  open  the 
church  door,  which  the  wind  had  violently 
closed,  and  inhaled  the  %fresh  breeze  with 
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feverish  impatience.  His  men  answered  to 
his  acitated  call  as  he  emercred  from  the 
church-porch.  Leon  joined  them.  The  troop 
were  preparing  to  depart,  and,  as  soon  as  all 
were  ready,  left  the  inhospitable  ruins  where, 
without  exception,  the  whole  party  had 
passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night.  The 
hopes  of  soon  reaching  dry  quarters  and  warm 
breakfast  hastened  their  movements.  The 
gloomy  silence  of  their  leader  they  attributed 
to  the  same  causes  as  were  affecting  them¬ 
selves — ^wet,  cold,  and  hungry  men,  are  seldom 
disposed  to  be  meriy. 

Animation,  however,  was  ere  long  restored 
to  the  troop  ;  for  before  they  were  able  to 
reach  the  village  where  they  expected  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  detachment,  they  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  opposing  army, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  Eelner,  with 
intrepidity  and  coolness,  and  at  unsparing 
personal  exposure,  preserved  his  troop  from 
destruction  by  effecting  an  adroit  retreat. 

The  war  continued  with  unabated  rigour. 
But  little  time  was  left  for  reflection  to  men 
engaged,  day  by  day,  in  the  perils  of  the 
retreats  which  the  French  had  to  effect,  as 
the  successes  of  the  English  troops  roused  the 
natives  also  to  action.  L6on  saw  his  friends 
fall,  but  himself  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life.  His  immunity  from  the  fate  of  his 
comrades  scarcely  surprised  him.  The  monk’s 
prediction  had  taken  such  firm  hold  on  his 
mind,  that  it  was  hardened  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  was  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  three 
years.  But  in  the  intervals  of  active  combat, 
a  brooding  melancholy  took  possession  of  him. 
Life  had  lost  its  charms.  He  had  almost 
hoped  to  die  on  the  field  ;  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  end  his  existence  amidst  the  horrors 
of  the  battle  field,  than  to  wait  the  slow 
coming  of  the  death  ordained. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  he  delayed  his 
journey  homeward.  The  fatal  visit  to  the 
monastic  ruin  had  quenched  his  ardent  desire 
to  rejoin  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  his 
kindred.  The  many  years  of  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  he  had  so  long  anticipated  to  pass  with 
Gabrielle  were  never,  he  believed,  to  be 
realised.  He  would  only  be  united  to  her  to 
be,  in  a  short  space,  torn  from  her  by  death. 

At  length,  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
friends  grew  into  reproaches,  and  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  return ;  but  he  turned  his 
face  towards  his  home  with  a  heavy,  aching 
heart,  resolutely  determined  to  keep  his  fatal 
secret  to  himself.  The  sight  of  that  happy 
home,  the  old,  dear,  and  familiar  faces,  the 
cordial  reception  of  his  beloved  Gabrielle, 
made  him  doubly  melancholy.  hTothing 
aroused  him  to  happiness,  not  even  promotion, 
so  dear  to  the  soldier’s  heart.  His  military 
skill  and  undaunted  courage  were  not  unre¬ 
quited.  Just  before  his  marriage  he  had 
been  made  colonel,  with  the  promise  of  having 
a  responsible  command  confided  to  him  when 
next  called  to  the  field. 

Still  his  sufferings  did  not  abate,  but  the 


cause  no  one  could  extract  from  him.  For 
some  time  Gabidelle  doubted  whether  he  did 
not  repent  his  engagement  to  her.  But 
he  assured  her  that  he  loved  her  even  more 
ardently  than  before  ;  and  to  quiet  her  doubts, 
urged  the  preparations  for  his  marriage,  but 
in  heavy-hearted  tones  more  characteristic  of 
the  mourner  than  the  bridegroom. 

Two  years  had  nearly  passed  since  the  fatal 
bivouac  at  the  monastery.  All  things  were 
arranged  for  the  marriage.  At  the  altar, 
when  pronouncing  the  vow  of  life-long  love 
and  protection,  Leon  hesitated  ;  for  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  oath  was  a  mockery — that  it 
would  be  broken  by  death  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year — weighed  heavily  upon  him. 

Marriage  caused  no  change  in  his  habitual 
melancholy.  People  wondered ;  for  Leon 
Felner  ranked  high  in  military  honours,  had 
ample  fortune,  and  possessed  a  good  and 
beautiful  wife,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  was 
fondly  attached  to  him.  Wherefore  this 
despondency  and  distaste  of  life  ?  Tears  were 
often  observed  to  fill  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  young  bride  from  whom  he  felt  he 
was  so  soon  to  be  parted.  He  became  more 
and  more  gloomy,  and  sadness  fell  upon  the 
cherished  wife. 

A  son  was  born.  Gabrielle  had  hoped  this 
event  would  restore  his  cheerfulness.  Yain 
hope  !  His  despondency  increased,  for  only 
a  month  now  remained — to  live.  As  yet  no 
persuasion  had  wrung  from  him  the  fatal 
secret.  With  surprise  and  unutterable  grief, 
Gabrielle  saw  him  making  preparations  for 
an  early  death.  He  arranged  all  his  affairs, 
settled  his  property,  declared  his  wishes. 
Was  he  intending  suicide  %  Night  and  day 
his  wife,  or  his  mother,  watched  by  him. 

Meanwhile,  history  was  crowding  its  page 
with  great  events.  Napoleon’s  escape  from 
Elba,  Fontainebleau,  the  hundred  days,  the 
concentration  of  the  grand  army  to  the 
Belgian  frontier.  It  had  already  been  inti¬ 
mated  to  L4on,  that  his  services  would  be 
required,  and  he  only  awaited  final  orders 
from  head-quarters — ^not  to  lead  his  old  com¬ 
rades  as  their  colonel — but  to  take  the  head 
of  a  division. 

The  excitement  such  news  was  calculated 
to  produce  took  no  effect  upon  Felner.  He 
knew  that  the  last  day  of  life  approached,  and 
he  awaited  it  with  the  despondency  of  despair. 
It  came ;  and  after  sunset,  Leon  summoned 
his  wife  and  mother  to  his  chamber.  Here  he 
revealed  the  fatal  secret,  and  took  an  affecting 
farewell  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
their  anguish.  The  first  part  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  bewailing  the  expected  fulfilment 
of  the  warning  ;  and  then,  exhausted  by  grief 
and  watching,  L6on,  with  his  weeping  wife, 
and  with  his  desolate  mother  seated  beside 
him,  awaited  the  death  that  was  to  come  with 
the  dawn. 

The  first  faint  streak  of  day  appeared  in 
the  eastern  horizon  !  Leon  shuddered  con¬ 
vulsively — a  cold  shiver  seized  his  limbs ;  and 
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a  confused  murmur  sounded  in  his  ears.  He 
tried  to  rise  ;  but  the  effort  seemed  to  over¬ 
come  him,  and  he  sank  motionless  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife. 

Did  he  still  breathe  ?  Madame  Felner  the 
elder,  who  still  retained  her  self-possession, 
could  not  ascertain.  Her  daughter  did  every¬ 
thing  to  restore  consciousness  that  despair 
suggested. 

Amidst  this  dreadful  uncertainty,  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  the  hoofs  of  horses,  and 
clanging  of  arms,  was  heard  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  To  this,  Gabrielle  was  insensible  ;  she 
clung  to  her  inanimate  husband  with  frantic 
grief.  Madame  Felner,  however,  ran  to  the 
window  ;  a  troop  of  hussars  was  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  guard  of  honour.  At  the 
same  instant  an  officer  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  without  heeding  the  ladies,  shook  the 
dying  man  by  the  hand  with  the  rough  energy 
of  an  old  campaigner. 

“Felner!  Felner!”  he  shouted;  “awake. 
You  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.”  A  tremor 
passed  over  the  prostrate  man’s  frame.  His 
wife  shrieked  for  joy  at  this  sign  of  animation. 

The  hussars  in  the  court-yard  now  pre¬ 
sented  arms,  and  the  “  salute  ”  was  blown 
lustily  by  the  trumpeters.  This  was  followed 
by  a  loud  shout  “  Long  live  the  General !” 

At  these  words  the  dying  man  rose  slowly 
as  if  still  in  a  trance.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
transfixed.  He  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
head ;  his  eyes  slowly  opened. 

“  General  Felner  !”  began  the  officer. 

“General  1”  repeated  L6on,  like  a  man  in 
a  dream.  His  wife  and  mother  looked  on  in 
much  amazement. 

“Yes;  here  is  your  commission,  and  the 
Emperor’s  orders  under  his  own  hand.” 

L6on  took  the  paper  like  a  somnambuhst ; 

I  but  at  the  sight  of  Napoleon’s  writing,  con¬ 
sciousness  appeared  to  return  ;  and  he  began 
to  give  orders  for  his  own  immediate  depar¬ 
ture,  with  the  habitual  precision  and  prompti¬ 
tude  of  an  officer  on  active  service. 

Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  Lion’s  malady 
was  explained  to  Major  Angarde.  The  major 
smiled. 

“  Why,  that  monk,”  he  said,  “  is  an  old 
ally  of  mine!  Four  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
hospital  in  the  same  monastery ;  and  even 
then  the  same  monk  played  the  farce  which 
so  deluded  the  General.  He  carries  it  on  to 
this  day.  He  is  stark  mad.  He  is  possessed 
by  the  idea  that  he  is  dead,  and  had,  by  an 
earthly  penance,  to  redeem  his  soul  from  pur¬ 
gatory,  by  performing  a  certain  number  of 
services,  in  which  he  was  continually  asking 
us  to  help  him,  and  as  continually  dooming 
whoever  was  wise  enough  to  comply,  to 
death,  in  three  years.” 

Leon  was  not  slow  in  reviving  from  his 
delusion.  Further  explanations  completely 
dispelled  it,  and  he  hid  his  shame  in  the 
embraces  of  his  wife,  whose  grief  was  now 
awakened  from  another  cause  ;  that  of  his 
departure  to  the  field  of  battle. 


Leon  Felner  passed  through  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  scatheless,  although  he  performed 
his  part  bravely  and  well,  and  lives  to  this 
day  to  smile  at  having  made  himself  for  three 
whole  years  the  hero  of  a  Modern  Monkish 
Legend. 


THE  NINEVEH  BULL. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Unapproachable,  and 
of  his  Ministers,  the  Fires  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  be  it  spoken  : — 

I  am  the  Bull  of  Nineveh.  I  was  born  in 
the  quarries  beside  the  river,  the  great  river, 
in  the  birth-place  of  my  Creator,  Man.  My 
early  existence  I  know  but  dimly ;  my 
memory  is  as  the  figures  in  morning’s  mist. 
Thus  much  I  recollect.  Asa  shapeless  block 
was  my  substance  borne  to  its  place  ;  there 
did  the  hands  of  cunning  workmen  fashion 
me ;  and  as  my  shape  was  formed,  so  did  I 
gain  a  knowledge  of  things  around :  the 
chisel  carved  my  ear,  and  I  heard  ;  the  tool 
opened  mine  eyes,  and  I  saw  ;  I  stood  on  my 
pedestal  and  gazed  around  me.  Beside  me 
was  a  companion  like  myself ;  we  two 
guarded  the  threshold.  It  was  a  hall  of 
royal  magnificence.  From  a  floor  of  alabaster 
rose  walls  of  like  substance  ;  their  height 
was  as  mine  own  height,  and  above  them 
were  gaudy  patterns,  textures  of  silver,  gold, 
and  brilliant  dyes  :  over  all  was  a  roof  fretted 
with  the  odorous  cedar,  the  lithe  poplar,  and 
the  pillared  palm. 

But  who  can  tell  the  glory  of  the  sculptured 
wall  %  I  beheld  it  with  no  ignorant  gaze,  for  as 
was  my  body,  so  was  there  given  me  a  mind  ; 
with  my  wings  I  could  soar  like  the  Eagle, 
my  feet  bore  me  as  the  Bull  ;  I  was  decked 
in  royal  apparel,  and  above  I  had  the  linea¬ 
ments,  the  head,  and  the  mind  of  man.  I 
gazed  and  wondered.  Here  raged  the  battle  ; 
there,  in  exulting  pomp,  moved  the  solemn 
triumph  ;  there  was  the  strong  warrior,  here 
the  sad  captive.  I  beheld  the  awful  rites  of 
worship,  the  forms  of  holy  men,  the  symbols 
of  mighty  gods.  There  were  figures  as  of 
kings  before  me  ;  they  bent  the  warrior’s  bow, 
or  hurled  the  hunter's  lance,  or  knelt  in 
humble  adoration  before  the  mystic  tree,  or 
fell  prostrate  to  the  Almighty  Seven,  the 
rulers  of  the  heavens,  the  fates  of  men  below. 
They  were  a  voiceless  company  around  me, 
and  yet  they  had  an  utterance,  not  by  the 
passing  sound  of  tongues,  but  with  the  en¬ 
during  memorial  of  the  glittering  characters 
that  shone  forth  among  them.  I  felt  myself 
the  guardian  of  a  nation’s  history,  the  emblem 
of  its  power,  and  the  thought  stamped  itself 
on  my  features  in  a  smile  which  has  endured 
till  now,  proud  at  once  and  solemn,  showing 
a  consciousness  not  unpleasing  of  my  might 
and  glorious  destiny. 

And  now  the  living  forms  of  my  companions 
throng  around  me ;  a  thing  exceeding  glorious 
to  behold  proudly  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Hunter.  About  him  are  liis  subject 
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princes.  They  speak  of  new  conquests,  of 
spreading  empire ;  and  the  heaped-up  treasures 
of  many  a  captive  nation  bear  witness  to  their 
words.  With  wealth  comes  luxury  ;  and  ere 
an  hour  of  the  world’s  great  week  has  passed, 
the  sound  of  music  strikes  my  ear,  singing, 
and  the  voluptuous  dance ;  no  more  the  battle- 
car,  the  crash  of  armies,  and  the  shout  of  vic- 
toiy ;  Ashur’s  monarchs,  sunk  in  an  inglorious 
ease,  make  me  a  spectator  of  such  revels  as 
were  misery  to  see,  and  shame  to  chronicle. 

Anon  there  is  a  rush  of  feet,  a  clash  of 
arms,  a  troubled  surging  of  unknown  tongues 
amidst  our  halls,  already  ancient  to  ephemeral 
man  ;  “  Cyaxares  !  Cyaxares  !  ”  rings  loud 
and  triumphant.  It  tells  a  mournful  tale. 
Ashur  is  fallen — the  conqueror  is  conquered 
— the  destroyer,  destroyed  ! 

Long  did  the  foreigners  hold  us  ;  and  by 
degrees  the  beauty  of  ancient  work  faded ; 
walls  crumbled,  roofs  decayed,  but  I  and  my 
companions  stood  firm.  At  length,  the  build¬ 
ing  tottered  and  fell  ;  elsewhere,  fire  had 
completed  the  work  of  the  conqueror  ;  we 
were  left  to  silent  ruin  ;  a  heap  of  earth 
covered  all  in,  and  no  vestige  of  our  mag¬ 
nificence  remained,  save  a  stray  stone,  or  a 
crumbling  clod. 

From  this  time,  I  remember  little  but  at 
intervals,  as  in  the  breaks  of  a  heavy  slumber ; 
the  spring  rain  sometimes  uncovered  part  of 
our  dwelling  ;  I  felt  the  greenness  of  the 
moist  season,  the  drought  and  fervid  glare  of 
summer.  Travellers  came,  at  long  periods  ; 
one  I  heard  speak  gloriously,  in  a  foreigo 
tongue,  of  tales  gathered  from  many  climes, 
of  a  fair  land  beneath  the  northern  star  : 
many  a  story  of  our  ancient  grandeur  he  told, 
and  of  the  history  he  would  write  of  all  our 
wonders.  He  passed  away,  and  again  I  slept 
until  the  same  tongue  echoed  among  our  halls, 
now  masses  of  shapeless  ruin.  Their  rude 
speech  named  our  home  Larissa  ;  they  spoke 
of  Cyrus  and  of  Xenophon,  and  again  left  us 
in  our  gloomy  silent  abode,  watching  in 
ruins  over  our  forgotten  nation. 

Once  more  a  mighty  concourse  passed, 
crying  “  Alexandros  ;  ”  they  looked  at  us  with 
ignorant  eye,  and  never  dreamed  that  these 
shapeless  mounds  had  seen  armies  more  noble, 
kingdoms  more  vast,  and  men  more  brave 
than  they. 

Again  I  slept ;  as  one  dreaming  the  fitful 
visions  of  illness  I  felt  the  hours,  days,  and 
years  roll  on,  countless  and  dreary  ;  at  times 
a  dark  figure  flitted  by,  cursing  me  as  the  un¬ 
believers’  idol,  or  a  cry  of  misery  rose  from 
the  dwellers  in  the  village  hard  by  :  all  else 
was  stern  and  desolate. 

But  my  sleep  was  not  to  be  ever.  I  had 
long  heard  the  sounds  of  spade  and  mattock 
around  me  ;  I  had  little  heeded  them  ;  at 
length  the  shrouding  earth  fell  from  before 
me,  and,  for  the  first  time  after  many  an  age,  I 
gazed  with  waking  eye  on  the  scene  around 
me.  And  what  a  change  was  there  !  I  was 
in  a  deep  pit,  from  the  bottom  of  which  rose 
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my  head ;  around  me  were  half-clad  wild 
seeming  men,  viewing  me  with  wonder  and 
awe.  Presently  came  one  who  seemed  a  lord 
among  them  ;  his  dress  was  strange,  unlike 
what  I  had  seen  before.  Joy  was  in  his  face 
as  he  gazed  on  me,  and  I  rejoiced  in  spirit, 
for  I  saw  he  knew  me  and  my  history  ;  I  was 
again  awake  and  restored  to  the  world. 
Meanwhile  men  dug  and  laboured  near  me, 
as  I  had  seen  them  do  in  the  days  when  I 
was  young.  Soon  I  rose  in  my  ancient  dig¬ 
nity,  standing  over  the  ruins.  Often  would 
the  man  of  strange  aspect,  but  of  noble  and 
enterprising  countenance,  contemplate  me,  as 
one  whose  mind  is  in  the  ages  passed  away  ; 
methought  he  spake  to  me  as  doth  a  child  to 
one  many  of  years  ;  he  asked  me  of  the  days 
of  yore  ;  I  seemed  to  answer  with  mine  own 
thoughts,  and  I  said,  “  I  am  the  guardian  of 
the  house  of  Ninus,  protector  of  nations,  re¬ 
verence  of  kings  ;  to  me  are  known  the  secrets 
of  our  mystic  worship,  the  sacrifices  of  our 
dread  altar  ;  I’ather  am  I  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  ;  ruler  of  the  world  !  ”  Thus  boasted  I 
in  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ;  for,  in  his  silent 
steady  gaze,  I  read  my  changed  condition  ;  I 
called  to  mind  my  long  slumber,  my  inglorious 
waking,  and  I  felt  my  fallen  state.  Thrice 
had  the  world’s  great  wheel  rolled  on  to  its 
close  ;  four  more  days  were  added  since  I  fell 
asleep  ;  and  he  said,  “  Behold  the  change 
around  thee ;  where  once  thou  sawest  a 
mighty  nation  standing  in  its  pride,  where 
thou  gloriedst  in  wealthy  temples,  in  the 
riches  of  great  cities,  in  the  mastery  of 
the  world,  now  look  upon  the  misery  and 
ignorance  of  barbarian  hordes,  see  around 
the  ruins  and  shapeless  heaps  of  earth. 
Where  was  thy  noble  palace,  now  passes  the 
rude  plough,  now  waves  the  yellow  corn  ! 

And  my  shame  was  clear  in  mine  own  eyes ; 
I  was  sad,  for  my  pride  was  fixllen.  Why  need 
I  tell  more,  the  tale  is  grievous  to  me  ;  I  was 
borne  down  beside  my  own  ancient  river, 
amidst  strange  voices  and  shouts — “  Layard  ! 
— Layard !  ”  they  seemed  to  cry.  I  saw 
my  country  desolate,  my  dwelling  a  prey  to 
strangers,  I  was  tossed  many  days  on  the 
heaving  waters.  Now  I  stand  in  a  strange 
land,  the  wonder  of  earth’s  younger  children. 
They  say  I  am  far  from  my  violated  home,  in 
a  city  prouder,  greater,  more  glorious  than 
my  native  realm ;  but  boast  not,  ye  vain¬ 
glorious  creatures  of  an  hour.  I  have  out¬ 
lived  many  mighty  kingdoms,  perchance  I 
may  be  destined  to  survive  one  more. 

WEALTHY  AND  WISE. 

Little  he  loseth,  who,  for  greater  gain 
Of  wisdom,  letteth  fall  the  golden  clue 
By  which  he  should  unto  those  hoards  attain, 

Of  treasure  which  the  feet  of  men  pursue. 

Small  toll  of  sorrow  to  the  bar  is  due 
Of  him  who,  on  the  pathway  to  success, 

Pauses,  and  passes  not  beyond  the  True, 
Content  an  inward  pleasure  to  possess 
In  God,  whose  worship  is  Man’s  noblest  worldliness 
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ISTo  liuman  wealth  is  worthy  to  be  won 
That  sums  mean  hours  of  flattery  or  guile. 
Kepayment  for  the  labour  we  have  done — 

Does  this  demand  the  sycophantish  smile  ? 
Measure  and  watch  thy  words,  more  than  the  pile 
Of  perishable  gold  they  may  beget. 

Take  care  of  tliy  soul’s  deeds,  and  wait  awhile  ; 
Although  they  may  not  suit  the  law  courts  yet, 
When  the  last  bill  falls  due,  they  are  to  meet  the  debt. 

Arrested  by  the  tearless  bailiff.  Time, 

Locked  in  the  debtor’s  prison  of  the  grave, 
Upbraided  wth  a  balance-sheet  of  crime, 

The  terrors  of  the  Judgment  who  can  brave  1 
Of  talents  lent  and  squandered,  he  who  gave 
ISTo  heed  to  his  soul’s  w’-ork,  yields  no  account. 
Bankrupt  hereafter.  Bitter  flows  the  wave 
Of  Avater  that  was  bitter  at  the  fount ; 

And  he  who  craAvls  through  life,  through  death 
will  never  mount. 

Yet  worthy  produce  of  our  upright  toil, 

Is  wealth  well  earned  with  honourable  pain  ; 
Hands  that  are  clean,  from  gold  receive  no  soil — 
There  needs  a  mordant  to  complete  a  stain. 

Men  seek  the  rich  :  is  he  then  rich  in  vain. 
Whose  goodness  makes  him  Avorthy  to  be  sought! 
Wealth  to  the  good  to  all  the  Avorld  is  gain. 

So  count  we  not  this  life’s  reAvards  as  nought. 
But  work  for  them  like  men,  and  use  them  as  we 
ought. 


SLEEP. 

Our  health  and  happines.s  depend  very 
much  on  the  Avay  in  which  Ave  regulate  our 
lives.  Strange,  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  a 
discipline  which  should  be  observed  in  our 
sleeping,  as  well  as  in  our  waking  hours. 
But  after  all,  what  is  sleep  ?  “  It  is  so  like 

death,”  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “that  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  it  without  my  prayers.” 
Our  medical  philosophers  puzzle  themselves 
in  vain  to  account  for  it ;  and  move  about  in 
a  circle  of  truisms,  reminding  us  of  the  kitten 
described  by  Goethe,  everlastingly  playing 
with  its  own  tail.  There  is  no  better  des¬ 
cription  given  of  the  approach  of  sleep  than 
that  which  we  find  in  one  of  Leigh  Hunt’s 
papers  in  the  “  Indicator.” 

“  It  is  a  delicious  moment  certainly,  that  of 
being  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that 
you  shall  drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is 
to  come — not  past ;  the  limbs  have  been  just 
tired  enough  to  render  the  remaining  in  one 
posture  delightful :  the  labour  of  the  day  is 
done.  A  gentle  failure  of  the  perceptions 
comes  creeping  over  one  ;  the  spirit  of  consci¬ 
ousness  disengages  itself  more  and  more  with 
sloAV  and  hushing  degrees,  like  a  mother  de¬ 
taching  her  hand  from  that  of  her  sleeping 
child  ;  the  mind  seems  to  have  a  balmy 
lid  closing  over  it,  like  the  eye  ; — ’tis  closing 
— ’tis  more  closing — ’tis  closed.  The  myste¬ 
rious  spirit  has  gone  to  take  its  airy  rounds.” 
But  what  is  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep  ? 
— Let  us  explain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
amount  of  nervous  energ}’-  is  necessary  to 
support  the  activity  of  the  body  ;  and  when 


this  is  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the  day, 
the  organs  of  animal  life  become  fatigued, 
and  unable  any  longer  to  perform  their  func¬ 
tions.  Hence  their  prostration,  arising  from 
the  want  of  their  usual  nervous  stimulus, 
superinduces  a  state  of  sleep.  The  perception 
of  external  objects  becomes  confused ;  the 
eyes  groAV  dim  ;  the  lids  drop,  in  spite  of 
every  efibrt  to  uphold  them  ;  then  the  muscles 
of  the  back  and  neck  relax  their  tension  ;  the 
head  falls  forwards,  or  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  body  sinks,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  into  a  horizontal  position. 
But  the  sense  of  hearing  remains  for  a  period 
after  that  of  sight  ;  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
conversation  of  persons  around  us,  long  after 
we  are  able  to  perceive  their  gestures,  and 
discriminate  the  object  of  their  remarks.  In 
this  half-waking,  half-sleeping  condition, 
which  the  French  call  “  demi-sommeil^’'  we 
may  remain,  as  in  a  pleasing  reverie,  for  some 
time,  until  sleep  absorbs  the  last  glimmering 
of  consciousness.  Now,  if  this  state  arise,  as 
we  believe  it  does,  from  a  deficiency  or  ex¬ 
haustion  of  nervous  energy,  the  more  per¬ 
fectly  developed  we  shall  find  the  nervous 
system,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
sleep  required  to  recruit  the  animal  strength. 
Let  us  take  a  glance  through  the  difierent 
gradations  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

If  we  begin  with  Insects  we  shall  find  that 
although  many,  like  the  common  housefly, 
remain  for  months  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  yet 
they  may  continue  wakeful  and  cheerful 
througliout  the  year — in  fact,  they  scarcely 
sleep  at  all.  We  shall  next  observe  that  in 
fishes  the  nervous  system  is  only  imperfectly 
developed,  therefore  they  require  little  sleep, 
and  when  asleep,  they  may  be  observed 
motionless  in  the  water,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gentle  movement  of  the  tail,  in  which  state 
they  may  be  easily  netted,  or  even  taken  with 
the  hand ;  but,  if  suddenly  touched,  they 
start  in  an  instant,  and  swim  away  in  evident 
alarm.  The  Serpent  tribes,  which  rank 
somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  organisation, 
remain  awake  many  days  and  nights,  and 
then  have  long  periods  of  repose.  The  Boa 
Constrictor,  after  gorging  itself  to  repletion, 
will  remain  for  many  days  or  weeks  motion¬ 
less  and  insensible.  But  this  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  state  of  lethargy,  consequent  upon 
over  distension,  rather  than  one  of  natural 
repose. 

As  we  proceed  higher  in  gradation,  we 
shall  find  that  birds  sleep  much  more  than 
fish  or  reptiles  ;  but  the  slightest  noise  or 
movement  will  awaken  them,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  which 
saved  the  Capitol  of  Home  from  the  soldiers 
of  Brennus,  when  the  Avatchdogs  and  sentries 
were  sleeping  at  their  posts.  When  we 
arrive  at  the  difierent  orders  of  quadrupeds, 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  appear  more 
fully  developed  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
in  obedience  to  their  instincts,  those  wliich 
are  active  by  day,  sleep  by  night,  and  those 
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which  roam  abroad  in  quest  of  prey  during 
tlie  niglit,  sleep  by  day.  It  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance,  however,  that  this  order  of  their 
nature  is  reversed  in  those  animals  which  are 
kept  in  captivity  ;  thus  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  lions,  tigers,  h3"0enas,  &c.,  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  remain  awake  during  the 
day,  and  sleep  by  night.  They  accommodate 
themselves,  so  far,  to  the  uses  of  “  civilisa¬ 
tion.”  The  Monkey  tribes — particularly  the 
ringtails  and  smaller  species,  are  very  rest¬ 
less  ;  but  the  great  baboon  or  Chimpanzee, 
the  organisation  of  whose  brain  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  Man,  will  take  his  six  or 
eight  hours’  sleep,  if  un  disturbed.  W e  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  the  nervous  system  is — the  greater 
being  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  that  is 
successively  generated  and  exhausted,  as  it 
were,  from  its  electrical  battery — the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  sleep  required  ;  hence 
j  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  “  Man  sleeps 
I  longer  than  any  of  the  larger  animals.” 

Let  us  now  draw  near  to  the  bedside,  and 
consider  more  attentively  this  mysterious 
state  ; — let  us  examine  the  phenomena  of 
Sleep. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  breathing  is 
slower  than  it  is  when  "we  are  awake  ;  the  in¬ 
spirations  are  fuller  and  deej^er,  and  there  is 
a  greater  interval  between  them.  They  also 
take  place  with  an  increased  sound ;  and, 
when  very  forcible,  the  most  “  unmusical  ”  of 
instruments,  viz.,  the  nose,  is  “  called  upon  ” 
for  a  song — and  snoring  occurs ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  tongue  touch  the  palate,  or  the 
mouth  remain  partially  open.  In  these  cases 
the  inspired  and  expired  air  encounters  an 
obstruction  ;  and  when  the  soft  palate  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth  is  thrown  thereby  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  a  louder  and  more  discordant 
noise  is  produced.  Many  persons,  however, 
particularly  young  people  who  are  delicate, 

!  breathe  very  gently  ;  their  respiration,  during 
sleep,  is  sometimes  scarcely  audible. 

We  have  known  a  lady  in  extreme  grief  lie 
in  a  kind  of  trance,  breathing  so  feebly  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  that  her  respiration  was 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ear.  It  is  the  same 
in  infancy ;  and  under  the  exhaustion  pro¬ 
duced  by  many  diseases,  there  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  no  manifest  boundary  between 
sleep  and  death.  Like  the  respiration,  the 
circulation  also  diminishes  in  rapidity ;  the 
pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller.  The  vessels 
of  the  skin  relax  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
a  person  sleeping  healthfully  and  without  any 
artificial  means  to  promote  it,  will  during  an 
undisturbed  sleep  in  a  given  space  of  time, 
perspire  insensibly  twice  as  much  as  a  person 
awake.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  under 
such  circumstances,  falls  somewhat  below  its 
waking  standard  ;  which,  in  the  management 
or  discipline  of  sleep,  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  On  this  account,  during 
sleep,  there  is  less  resistance  to  the  cooling 
power  and  morbid  effects  of  cold  than  when 


we  are  awake.  “  Therefore,”  says  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  “  persons  cover  their  heads  before  going 
to  sleep ;  and  when  habit  has  not  overcome 
the  necessity  for  this,  cold  is  continually 
caught  from  its  neglect.  A  draught  of  air  is 
far  more  dangerous  in  the  sleeping  state,  and 
the  back  of  the  body  appears  less  vigorous 
than  the  front,  as  a  draught  at  the  b^ack  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  in  front.”  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious :  the  cold  strikes 
directly  on  the  spinal  column — the  back-bone 
having,  unlike  the  chest,  very  little  muscular 
protection.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
during  sleep  the  back  should  be  well  covered. 
Dr,  Elliotson  adds,  that  “  agues  are  caught 
more  readily  if  persons  fall  asleep ;  ”  which 
may  be  explained  by  this  simple  fact,  that 
although  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed  and 
prostrate,  and  the  organs  of  sense  veiled,  as  it 
were,  from  communion  with  the  external 
world,  the  processes  of  absorption,  digestion, 
and  nutrition  go  on  with  increased  activity. 
The  function  of  absorption  is  particularly 
active,  which  explains  the  danger  of  sleeping 
in  marshy  places,  or  where  there  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  palludal  exhalations.  Already  we 
have  observed,  that  during  sleep — when  the 
nervous  system  is  in  repose,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  reduced — ^there  is  less  animal 
heat  generated ;  hence  arises  the  danger  of 
yieldmg  to  sleep  when  exposed  to  cold.  “  The 
power  of  intense  cold  in  producing  sleep,”  as 
Dr.  Macnish  observed,  is  very  great  in  the 
human  subject ;  and  nothing  in  the  winter 
season  is  more  common  than  to  find  people 
lying  dead  in  the  fields  and  the  highways  from 
such  a  cause.  When  Dr.  Solander  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from 
Norway,  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  he  warned  them, 
saying,  “Whoever  sits  down  will  sleep;  and 
whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more.”  Shortly 
afterwards  Dr.  Solander  was  the  first  who  felt 
an  irresistible  inclination  to  lie  down,  and  one 
of  his  fellow  travellers,  Mr.  Eichmond,  per¬ 
sisted  in  doing  the  same,  declaring  that  “  he 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  lie  doAvn  and 
die.”  Both  lay  down.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  proceed  with  them.  Sir  J oseph  Banks  and 
the  rest  lit  fires  with  brushwood  around  them ; 
having  done  which.  Sir  Joseph  endeavoured 
to  wake  Dr.  Solander,  and  happily  succeeded  ; 
but  though  he  had  not  slept  five  minutes,  he 
had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  the 
muscles  were  so  shrunk,  that  the  shoes  fell 
from  his  feet.  He  consented  to  go  forward 
with  such  assistance  as  could  be  given  him  ; 
but  no  attempts  to  relieve  Mr.  Eichmond  were 
successful — he  died  on  the  spot.  In  severe 
winter  weather,  when  the  poor  suffer  much 
from  cold,  blankets  are  almost  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  them  as  food.  There  is  also  one 
very  interesting  and  important  fact  connected 
with  this  subject ;  it  is  that  sleep  promotes 
the  cure  of  all  diseases.  What  the  physicians 
of  old  called  “  the  crisis  ”  occurs  in  this  state, 
and  it  is  not,  therefore  without  reason  that 
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the  afflicted  relatives  watching  round  a  sick 
bed  await  with  painful  anxiety  the  awaking 
of  their  patient.  In  a  state  of  health,  sleep 
not  only  contributes  to  the  prolongation  of 
life,  but  enhances  the  conscious  pleasure  even 
of  our  existence ;  indeed,  it  frequently  happens, 
after  a  refreshing  night’s  rest,  that  the  mind 
experiences  a  high  degree  of  unwonted  buoy¬ 
ancy,  particularly  after  pleasant  dreams, 
although  the  details  of  them  may  not  be 
remembered — a  circumstance  which  Shake¬ 
speare  has  admirably  described,  where  Romeo 
says,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 

“  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 

My  dreams  portend  some  joyful  news  at  hand ; 
My  bosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne, 

And  all  this  day  an  unaccustom’d  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful 
thoughts.” 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  enjoy  these 
advantages  it  behoves  us  to  consider  in  what 
manner  sleep  should  be  disciplined,  for  when 
we  consider  “  how  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in 
a  man,”  it  is  obvious  that  even  this  “  wide 
blessing  ”  may  be  strangely  abused.  We  may, 
therefore,  fairly  ask  what  is  the  quantity  of 
sleep  which  a  reasonable  man  should  be  con¬ 
tented  with  ] 

This  is  somewhat  a  difflcult  question.  Tall 
and  bulky  people  require  more  sleep  than 
short  and  thin  people  ;  men  than  women  ; 
and  all  animals  sleep  longer  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Age,  constitution,  climate,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  a  variety  of  incidental  causes  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  life  nutrition  and  sleep  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  sum  of  existence ;  the  infant 
awakes  when  hungry  to  take  nourishment, 
when  satisfied  it  ffflls  asleep  again.  As  the 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  goes  on  at  this  period,  with  remark¬ 
able  rapidity,  the  more  it  sleeps  the  better. 
In  extreme  old  age  much  sleep  is  also  re¬ 
quired.  The  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Parr,  who 
died  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  and  nine  months,  latterly 
slept  away  the  greater  part  of  his  existence. 
We  knew  an  old  lady,  one  hundred  and  five 
years  of  age,  in  Essex,  who  slept  nearly  twenty 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Youth  and 
young  adults  sleep,  habitually,  very  soundly  : 
and  it  is  during  this  period  of  life  that  lazy 
and  sluggish  habits  are  easily  engendered. 
The  faculty  of  remaining  asleep  longer  than 
is  necessary  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
impairing  the  strength  both  of  the  body  and 
mind.  The  continued  depression  of  the  nervous 
system  and  excessive  transpiration  occasion 
physical  debility,  while  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  from  constantly  slumbering  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  become  gradually  enfeebled.  Va- 
lengin  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who, 
in  consequence  of  too  much  sleep,  became 
lethargic,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years.  Boerhaave  gives  an  account  of  a 
physician,  who,  from  excessive  sleep,  became 


mentally  imbecile,  and  perished,  miserably, 
in  a  hospital.  The  somnolency  of  the  fat  boy 
in  Pickwick  is,  by  no  means,  an  exaggeration. 
Persons  have  existed  who  have  almost  dozed 
away  their  entire  existence.  One  Elizabeth 
Oven,  Dr.  Macnish  says,  spent  three-fourths  of 
her  life  in  sleep.  Another  woman,  Elizabeth 
Perkins,  would  sleep  for  ten  or  eleven  days  at  a 
time,  and  then  spontaneously  awake,  and  go 
about  as  usual.  The  “  Sleeping  Lady  of 
Nismes  ”  (as  she  was  called)  had  attacks 
of  somnolency  which  lasted  sometimes  for 
days — and  even  months.  Her  sleep  was  re¬ 
markable.  During  the  brief  interval  of  her 
wakefulness  she  hurriedly  swallowed  small 
quantities  of  broth,  which  was  kept  ready 
prepared  for  her.  When  the  somnolency  had 
continued  for  six  months,  it  left  her  suddenly 
for  six  months,  and  then  attacked  her  again, 
leaving  another  interval  of  six  months.  At 
length  the  affection  gradually  disappeared 
altogether,  and  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  and  eventually  died  of  dropsy.  Sleep, 
therefore — too  prolonged  sleep — may  become 
a  disease  ;  nay  more,  persons,  from  habit,  may 
bring  themselves  to  sleep  when  they  will  and 
wake  when  they  will.  Quin,  the  celebrated 
comedian  ;  Napoleon  ;  the  philosopher  Reid  ; 
and  Captain  Barclay,  the  great  pedestrian,  are 
said  to  have  commanded  this  faculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  wakefuffless,  and 
scarcely  slept  at  all ;  we  frequently,  indeed, 
meet  with  individuals  of  an  active,  nervous 
temperament,  who  habitually  require  very 
little  sleep.  The  celebrated  General  Elliot 
never  slept  more  than  tour  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  ;  his  food  consisting  wholly  of 
bread,  water,  and  vegetables.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  the  eminent  J ohu 
Hunter,  never  slept  more  than  five  hours 
during  the  same  period.  Dr.  Gooch  gives  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  slept  for  only  fifteen 
minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blanc  states,  that  General  Pichegru 
informed  him  that,  in  the  course  of  his  active 
campaigns,  he  had,  for  a  whole  year,  not  slept 
more  than  one  out  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mental 
activity,  accompanied  by  anxiety,  will  keep 
up  an  excitement  of  the  brain  which  will 
produce  a  state  of  constant  watchfulness. 
Boerhaave  says,  that  after  his  mind,  on  one 
occasion,  had  been  greatly  over-worked,  he 
could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  symptoms  of  insanity.  In  a  state 
of  health  the  amount  of  sleep  required  to 
restore  the  nervous  energy  averages,  we 
conceive,  fi’om  six  to  eight  hours.  Jeremy 
Taylor  insisted  that  three  hours  sleep  was 
sufficient ;  Baxter,  four  ;  and  Wesley  recom¬ 
mends  the  standard  to  be  limited  to  six  out 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  We  believe  that 
six  hours  is,  with  many,  sufficient ;  it  is  so 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  few  states¬ 
men,  engaged  in  active  business,  allow  them- 
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selves  a  longer  period  of  repose.  Three  or 
four  hours,  we  have  heard,  is  all  that  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  best  days,  required,  and  he 
always  rose  sufficiently  refreshed ;  but  literary 
men  need  more  sleep  perhaps  than  others.  We 
are  mformed,  by  Lockhart,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  both  as  a  young  man  and  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  required  “a  good  allowance  of 
sleep ;  ”  and  he,  on  principle,  indulged  in  it, 
saying  “  he  was  but  half  a  man  if  he  had  not 
full  seven  hours  of  utter  unconsciousness.”  W e 
have  already  premised  that  tall  and  bulky 
people  require  more  sleep  than  short  people  ; 
and  Sir  Walter,  besides  being  a  large  boned, 
was,  it  may  be  said,  a  tall  man.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  his  Biography,  that,  being 
desirous  of  joining  an  athletic  club,  which 
existed  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate.  This  was  called  “  The  Six  Feet 
Club,”  and  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  that  every 
member  should  be  of  that  stature.  We  believe 
the  Earl  of  Errol  became  the  patron  of  this 
club,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote 
athletic  exercises  and  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  “Highland  Games.”  When  Sir  Walter 
Scott  presented  himself  to  be  measured  there 
was  some  doubt  about  his  being  eligible  ;  but, 
when  he  had  taken  off  his  shoes  and  placed 
himself  under  the  measurmg  ordeal-post,  it 
was  found  that  he  exactly  reached  the  re¬ 
quisite  height.  His  head  just  scraped  the  mark, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  admitted  a  member  of 
the  “  Six  Feet  Club,”  with  all  the  honours. 

To  return.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity 
of  sleep  required,  early  rising  is  essential  to 
health,  and  promotes  longevity.  Almost  all 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  have  been 
as  Mr.  Macnish  states,  early  risers.  The  in¬ 
dustrious,  the  active  minded,  the  enthusiast 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  gain,  are  up  be¬ 
times  at  their  respective  occupations,  while 
the  sluggard  wastes  the  most  beautiful  period 
of  life  in  pernicious  slumber.  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  are  all  represented  as  early 
risers  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  Paley, 
Franklin,  Priestley,  Parkhurst,  and  Buffbn ; 
the  last  of  whom  ordered  his  servant  to 
awaken  him  every  morning,  and  compel  him 
to  get  up  by  force  if  he  evinced  any  reluctance, 
for  which  service  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown  each  day,  which  recompense  he  for¬ 
feited  if  he  did  not  oblige  his  master  to  get 
out  of  bed  before  the  clock  struck  six. 
Bishops  Jewel  and  Burnet  rose  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  four  o’clock.  Sir  Thomas  More  did 
the  same  thing.  Napoleon  was  an  early  riser, 
so  were  Frederick  the  Great  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  ;  so  is  her  present  Majesty  ;  and  so 
are  almost  all  the  nobility  in  attendance 
upon  the  Court.  That  early  rising  tends  to 
prolong  life,  appears  to  be  clearly  proved. 
One  of  our  most  eminent  Judges,  Lord 
Mansfield,  was  at  the  pains  of  collecting 
some  curious  evidence  on  this  subject.  When 
he  presided  in  his  judicial  capacity  over  the 


court,  he  questioned  every  very  old  person 
who  appeared  at  the  Bar,  respecting  his 
habits.  “  What  age  are  you  ?  ”  “  What 

sort  of  life  have  you  led — often  drunk,  eh  %  ” 
“  Please  God,”  answered  a  man  upwards  of 
ninety,  “I  have  seldom  gone  to  bed  sober,” 
and  in  fact  it  turned  out  that  while  some  of 
these  veterans  pleaded  guilty  to  habitual  in¬ 
temperance,  and  others  on  the  contrary, 
attested  their  uniform  sobriety,  all  agreed 
on  one  point — that  of  having  been  early 
risers.  Nevertheless,  the  morning  snooze,  has 
we  confess,  its  temptations.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Burns’  pleasant  little  song. 

Up  in  the  morning’s,  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 

When  a’  the  hills  are  cover’d  wi’  snaw, 

I’m  sure  it ’s  winter  fairly.” 

Thomson,  the  author  of  “The  Seasons,”  passed 
a  great  portion  oi  his  time  in  bed. 

Dean  Swift,  we  are  told,  lay  in  bed  until 
eleven  o’clock  every  morning,  to  think  of  wit 
for  the  day. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  “  I  like  to  lie 
simmering  over  things  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
I  get  up — and  there ’s  the  time  I  am  dressing 
to  overhaul  my  half-sleeping,  half-waking  pro- 
jet  de  Chapitre,  and  when  I  get  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  me,  it  commonly  runs  off  pretty  easily.” 
We  have  always  considered  the  morning 
toilette  should  be  gone  through  very  method¬ 
ically,  and  very  deliberately  ;  it  is  a  ceremony 
that  should  not  be  too  hastily  performed ; 
during  the  operation  of  shaving  in  particular, 
which  ought  always  to  be  performed  slowly, 
many  strange  fancies,  and  thoughtful  sugges¬ 
tions  may  flit  across  the  mind.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  rose  by 
five  o’clock,  and  that  his  literary  work  was 
chiefly  accomplished  before  breakfast. 

Early  rising,  if  inculcated  in  youth,  will  in 
after  life  become  a  habit ;  hence  many  persons 
at  whatever  hour  they  retire  to  bed,  will 
awaken  at  the  same  hour  the  next  morning. 
The  influence  of  habit  on  the  discipline  of 
sleep  is  very  remarkable.  Persons  accustomed 
to  sleep  in  the  noisy  thoroughfares  of  a  town 
are  disturbed  by  the  quietude  of  the  country, 
and  complain  that  they  cannot  sleep  for  the 
silence.  The  story  is  related  of  a  miller,  who 
being  very  ill,  his  mill  was  stopped  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  its  noise  ;  but  this 
so  far  from  inducing  sleep  prevented  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  it  was  not  until  the  mill  was 
again  set  going,  that  he  could  compose  him¬ 
self  to  sleep  at  all.  So  also  the  manager  of 
some  vast  Iron  Works,  who  slept  close  to 
them  amid  the  din  of  hammers,  forges,  and 
blast-furnaces,  always  awoke  if  there  were 
any  cessation  of  the  noise  during  the  night. 
If  a  person  fall  asleep  listening  to  the  ringing 
of  a  church  bell,  he  may  remain  conscious, 
while  sleeping,  that  it  continues  ringing,  and 
will  be  aroused  by  its  suddenly  stopping.  We 
also  remember  the  anecdote  of  an  old  admi- 
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ral’s  wife  who  was  awakened  by  not  hearing 
the  morning  gun  go  oiF.  It  is  certain  that  by 
habit  a  person  may  bring  himself  to  awake  at 
any  given  hour.  Seamen  and  soldiers  on  duty 
do  so  constantly.  When  the  British  troops 
returned  into  cantonments,  after  bivouacking 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  sleeping  constantly  on 
the  ground,  they  preferred  sleeping  on  the 
floor  in  the  barracks  and  hospitals,  even  to 
the  palliasses,  or  mattressed  beds  provided 
for  them.  Hence,  persons  accustomed  to  sleep 
on  a  mattress  cannot  endure  what  others  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  luxury  of  a  feather  bed.  How 
differently  our  ancestors  fared,  in  respect  to 
these  comforts  will  be  found  detailed  in  many 
an  old  chronicle.  “  Our  fathers,”  says  Holin- 
shed,  “and  we  ourselves  have  lain  full  often 
upon  straw  pallettes,  covered  only  with  a 
sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain,  or 
hoperlots  (I  use  their  own  terms)  and  a  good 
round  log  under  their  heads,  instead  of  a 
bolster.  If  it  were  so  that  the  father  or  the 
good  man  of  the  house  had  a  mattress,  or  a 
flock  bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest 
his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as 
well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town.  So 
well  were  they  contented.  Pillows,  said  they, 
were  thought  meet  only  for  women.  As  for 
servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them,  it 
was  thought  well ;  for  seldom  they  had  any 
■under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the 
prickling  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the 
canvas,  and  pared  their  hardened  hydes.” 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tendency 
of  over-civilisation,  is  to  produce  effeminacy  ; 
and  many  of  our  fashionable  }'Oung  aristocrats 
resemble,  now-a-days,  the  delicate  youth,  who 
could  not  sleep  because,  forsooth,  a  rose-leaf 
was  doubled  under  him. 

There  is  one  very  curious  fact  connected 
with  this  subject,  that  merits  particular  atten¬ 
tion — it  is  the  periodicity  of  sleep.  The  laws 
of  nature  may  be  tampered  with,  but  they 
cannot  be  subverted  ;  we  may  step  out  of  the 
paths  she  has  prescribed,  but  we  cannot  go 
far  beyond  them  with  impunity.  It  needs 
scarcely  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the  day 
was  intended  for  exercise,  and  the  night  for 
repose  ;  yet  many  persons,  forgetting  that 
this  is  the  order  of  nature,  endeavour  to  what 
is  familiarly  called  “turn  day  into  night.” 
The  votary  of  pleasure  retires  to  his  couch 
frequently  after  sunrise,  and  the  university 
student,  not  unfrequently,  remains  poring  over 
his  books  all  nio-ht,  abridffino;  the  amount  of 
repose  winch  is  necessary  to  recruit  the  ex¬ 
hausted  energies  of  his  brain.  The  result  of 
this  bad  custom  is  sooner  or  later  severely 
felt ;  study  becomes  more  and  more  difficult, 
aud,  at  last,  impossible.  The  over-worked 
brain  can  toil  no  longer ;  its  intimate  struc¬ 
ture  gives  way,  and  the  most  distressing 
symptoms — extreme  debility  of  body,  and 
prostration  of  mind,  ensue.  Many  of  the 
most  talented  and  promising  young  men  in 
our  universities,  have  thus  fallen  victims  to 
their  not  having  properly  disciplined  the 
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hours  of  their  sleep.  That  night  cannot,  with 
impunity,  be  converted  into  day,  has  been 
proved  by  a  variety  of  observations.  Two 
colonels  of  horse  in  the  French  army  had 
much  disputed,  wliich  period  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  fittest  for  marching,  and  for 
repose  ;  and  it  being  an  interesting  question 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  obtained 
leave  from  the  commanding  officer  to  try  the 
following  experiment.  One  of  them,  although 
it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  marched  in  the 
day  and  rested  at  night,  and  arrived  at  the 
end  of  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles  without 
the  loss  of  either  men  or  horses  ;  but  the 
other,  who  thought  it  would  be  less  fatiguing 
to  march  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  part 
of  the  night,  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  march  had  lost  most  of 
his  horses,  and  some  of  his  men.  Another 
remarkable  circumstance  has  been  observed. 
It  is  more  unhealthy  to  get  up  before  the 
sun  has  risen,  and  burn  candles  until  daylight, 
than  it  is  to  sit  up  by  candle-light  after  sun¬ 
set.  “I  have  no  doubt,”  says  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  “  of  the  superior  healthiness,  in  the 
winter  time,  of  rising  by  day-light,  and  using 
candle-light  at  the  close  of  the  day,  instead  of 
rising  by  candle-light  and  using  it  some  hours 
before  day-light  approaches.” 

But,  it  may  be  said,  “  All  this  is  very  well,” 
Mr.  Philosopher,  “  but  svipposing  that  we 
cannot  sleep,  and  that  with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,  we  toss  about  our  bed,  beat 
our  pillow,  and  adjust  and  re-adjust  our  bed 
clothes,  counterpane,  blankets,  and  sheets,  in 
vain.  What  then  is  to  be  done  1  ”  Our 
answer  is,  emphatically,  avoid  having  recourse 
to  narcotics,  for  although  they  may  produce  a 
temporary  repose,  the  sleep  will  not  be  re¬ 
freshing,  and  the  following  morning  the  dele¬ 
terious  effects,  whether  of  opium  or  henbane, 
will  still  linger  in  the  system.  We  believe, 
speaking  generally,  that  the  more  the  mind 
can  be  brought  to  dwell  on  any  single  impres¬ 
sion,  the  sooner  the  attention  will  be  fatigued, 
and  sleep  induced.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  monotonous  sounds  produce  sleep  :  but 
other  sensations,  monotonously  excited  and 
repeated,  produce  the  same  effect.  A  common 
blister,  by  fatiguing  the  attention,  often  brings 
on  sleep  ;  so  also  will  frictions,  particularly 
along  the  course  of  the  spine.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  Spanish  women  to  put  their 
children  to  sleep  by  rubbing  the  spine 
along  the  vertebras  of  the  back.  It  is  quite 
certain,  also,  that  the  waving  of  the  hands 
before  the  face  and  body  during  the  operation 
of  animal  magnetism,  produces  a  very  pro¬ 
found  sleep,  followed  by  hysterical  symptoms 
which  are  sometimes  extremely  perplexing. 
“We  have  seen  boys  at  school,”  says  Dr.  Binns, 
“  fall  asleep  by  fixing  their  eyes  steadily  on  a 
candle,  or  a  hole  in  the  shutter.”  A  few 
years  ago  a  Mr,  Gardner,  in  London,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  teaching 
people  to  procure  sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
at  will,  and  among  the  number  of  his  converts 
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was  Dr.  Binns,  just  quoted,  who  gives  the 
following  description  of  this  mysterious  pro¬ 
cess.  The  sleepless  sufferer  having  duly 
tossed  about  his  bed,  as  restless  and  un¬ 
anchored  as  a  ship  at  sea,  is  directed  to  “  turn 
on  his  right  side,  place  his  head  comfortably 
on  the  pillow,  so  that  it  exactly  occupies  the 
angle,  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to  the 
shoulder  would  form,  and  then  slightly  closing 
his  lips,  take  rather  a  full  inspiration,  breath¬ 
ing  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  through  the 
nostrils.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  some  persons  breathe  always 
through  their  mouths  during  sleep,  and  rest 
as  sound  as  those  who  do  not.  Having  taken 
a  full  inspiration,  the  lungs  are  then  to  be  left 
to  their  own  action — that  is,  the  respiration  is 
not  to  be  accelerated  or  retarded  too  much, 
but  a  very  full  inspiration  must  be  taken. 
The  attention  must  now  be  fixed  upon  the 
action  in  which  the  patient  is  engaged.  He 
must  depict  to  himself  that  he  sees  the  breath 
passing  from  his  nostrils  in  a  continuous 
stream,  and  the  very  instant  he  brings  his 
mind  to  conceive  this,  apart  from  all  other 
ideas,  consciousness  and  memory  depart  ; 
imagination  slumbers ;  fancy  becomes  dor¬ 
mant  ;  thought  ceases  ;  and  sleep  supervenes. 
It  will  happen,  sometimes,  that  the  patient 
does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt,  but  he 
must  not  be  discouraged.  Let  him  persevere 
in  taking  full  inspirations  and  expirations 
without  attempting  to  count  them,  for  if  he 
does,  the  act  of  numeration  will  keep  him 
awake ;  and  even  should  he  not  succeed  in 
inducing  very  sound  sleep,  he  will,  at  least, 
fall  into  that  state  of  pleasing  delirium  which  is 
the  precursor  of  repose,  and  which  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it.  Many  trials  have  satisfied  us 
of  this.”  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves,  be  it 
observed,  for  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
which  reminds  us  of  an  observation  once 
made  to  us  by  a  poor  lunatic.  “  Ah  !  ”  said 
he,  “  everything  is  now  done  by  steam  ;  we 
live  by  steam, — breathe  by  steam, — and  pray  by 
steam,  which  is  the  reason  that  my  aunt,  who 
is  a  very  devout  woman,  although  she  robbed 
me  of  my  snuff-box,  has  a  turn-up  nose.  The 
steam,  always  ascending,  gave  it  an  upward 
twist,”  Poor  fellow  !  he  was  full  of  fancies  ; 
and  we  can  easil}’’  conceive  that  if  any  person 
could  (which  is  the  difficulty,)  exhaust  his 
attention  by  v/atching  his  own  breathing 
until  it  emitted  visible  steam,  he  would  fall 
into  a  sound  slumber  long  before  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  became  apparent.  The  best  pre¬ 
paratives  for  sleep  at  night  are  healthy 
exercise  and  occupation — bodily  and  mental, 
during  the  day — but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  over-fatigue  produces  a  state  of  irrita¬ 
bility  and  restlessness.  Once,  however,  asleep, 
wrapt  in  deep  unconscious  slumber,  how  is  it 
that  we  again  awake  ? 

This,  we  apprehend,  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  following  manner  : — As  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  explain,  sleep  arises  from 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  ;  and  when 


during  repose,  it  is  regenerated  in  sufficient 
abundance,  the  nerves  are  stimulated  to  re¬ 
newed  action.  Hence,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  our  sleep  is  more  profound  than  it 
is  afterwards  ;  it  becomes  lighter  and  lighter 
as  this  nervous  power  is  gradually  restored, 
until  at  length  we  are  awakened  by  its 
stimulus.  Ought  then  a  person  who  is  in  a 
natural  placid  and  profound  sleep  to  be 
unnecessarily  awakened  1  As  a  general  rule, 
we  think  not.  We  conceive  that  sleep  is  a 
provision  of  Nature  to  restore  the  exhausted 
energies  of  the  animal  system — physical  and 
mental — and  as  such  it  should  be  dealt  with 
kindly,  gently,  and  gratefully.  The  mind, 
too,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  premised,  should 
compose  and  prepare  itself  for  slumber  by 
proper  discipline  ;  ‘•'the  virtuous  thoughts  of 
the  day  lay  up  good  treasures  for  the  night.” 
But  we  are  now  touching  upon  the  land  of 
Dream,  and  must  pause  ’ere  we  venture  to 
explore  its  mysteries.  We  shall  return  to  it 
anon  ;  and  then,  as  we  draw  aside  the  curtain, 
it  will  be  made  manifest  that  “  Our  life  is 
twofold — Sleep  hath  its  own  World.” 


CHIPS. 


THE  INVITED  INVASION 

When,  O  provincial  or  foreign  visitor  !  you 
look  down  at  mid-day  upon  Ludgate  Street 
from  the  outer  gallery  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  you  behold  four  currents  of  hats 
with  a  variegation  of  bonnets  here  and  there, 
(like  flowers  floating  in  an  inky  river)  flank¬ 
ing  two  more  streams  of  vehicles.  These  trails 
move  in  alternate  rows  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward  without  intermission  and  without  end. 
Upon  that  gilded  and  giddy  height,  you  get 
an  idea  of  a  dense  population.  It  is  there 
that  you  fully  understand  that  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  of  us  are  congregated  upon 
this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  earth, 
which  is  on  terrestrial  globes  labelled 
“  London.”  It  is  there  that  you  smile  at  the 
stories  of  ancient  Babylon  and  its  fabulous 
census  of  Assyrians,  and  laugh  the  vaunted 
population  of  Pekin  to  scorn.  It  is  there 
that,  straining  your  eyes  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  while  circumambulating  your  airy 
perch,  you  feel  some  hesitation  in  descending  ; 
lest,  there  being  no  room  even  for  your 
moderate  corpus,  you  should  be  pushed  aside 
like  a  straw  in  a  torrent.  Yet  this  traffic  is 
not  so  great  as  that  which  passes  under  the 
ugly  clock  which  protrudes  from  the  elegant 
spire  of  Bow  Church,  like  a  mis-shapen  tumour 
on  the  neck  of  a  beauty.  Into  Cheapside  are 
disgorged,  not  only  the  east-going  thousands 
now  passing  under  your  eye  ;  but  an  equal 
multitude  from  Holborn  and  Newgate  Street. 
These  concentrate  and  thicken  at  Bow 
Church  —  to  be  born  within  earshot  of 
whose  belfry  constitutes  a  Cockney.  Ethno- 
logically  therefore  Bow  Church  is  the  centre 
of  London. 
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You  may,  perhaps,  suppose,  O  innocent 
provincial  !  that  the  moving  manifestation  of 
to-day  is  exceptional.  Like  the  other  country¬ 
man,  who  waited  at  the  threshold  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  publisher  (whose  house  is  just  below 
you)  for  half  a  day,  and  then  enquired  “  when 
the  crowd  would  have  done  passing,”  you 
imagine  that  some  extraordinary  attraction 
has  brought  the  people  into  the  streets. 
But,  be  assured,  you  behold  the  ordinary 
average.  Hear  the  secretary  of  the  City  of 
London  police  on  the  number  of  foot,  omnibus, 
cab,  carriage  and  coach  passengers  who  daily 
traverse  the  City  thoroughfares  : — During 
every  twenty- four  hours  throughout  the  year, 
he  says,  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  two  indi¬ 
viduals  pass  Bow  Church,  and  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  them  are  foot  passengers, 
the  rest  being  riders.  In  the  Month  of  May,  he 
adds,  the  number  of  persons  who  enter  the 
City  daily,  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  is  little 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  persons  ! 
two-thirds  more  than  the  entire  j^opula- 
tion  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  four  times  greater 
than  the  number  of  lieges  who  own  the 
sway  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz  ! 

With  these  facts  before  you  and  the  moving 
masses  below  you,  do  you  not  tremble  when 
told  that  from  May  next  ensuing  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  narrow  necks  of  the  swarming 
thoroughfares  will  be  throttled  with  one- 
third  more  passengers  !  —  not  mere  popula¬ 
tion,  including  the  infantine,  aged,  and  dis¬ 
abled  ;  but  sturdy,  trudging,  untiring  sight¬ 
seeing  pedestrians — ^regular  beaters  of  pave¬ 
ments  and  throngers  of  shop  fronts.  You 
box  the  compass  on  your  elevated  balcony, 
and  see  little  or  no  preparation  for  this 
Invited  Invasion.  The  new  Cannon  Street 
opening  will  hardly  draw  off  much  traffic 
from  Cheapside  ;  for,  although  the  street 
may  be  ready  in  time,  its  attractions  will 
not  have  been  put  forth.  There  will  be  no 
shops — it  has  no  public  buildings — nothing 
but  London-stone  to  divert  our  visitors  from 
the  highway  to  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Bank,  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  Gog  and  Magog, 
and  the  New  Post  Office.  Then,  north¬ 
westward  the  new  Farringdon  Street  open¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  lead,  some  day  or  other, 
to  Clerkenwell,  can  scarcely  be  made  worthy 
of  foreign  or  provincial  patronage  in  time  ; 
despite  Sharp’s  Alley  on  the  one  side, 
and  Field  Lane  on  the  other.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  from  whatever  quarter  visitors 
may  arrive,  in  order  to  get  at  the  great 
centres  of  City  attraction  they  must  pass 
Bow  Church. 

Come  down,  then,  O,  half-frozen  stranger ! 
from  your  gusty  place  of  contemplation,  and 
battle  with  me  to  the  Old  Jewry,  that  we 
may  look  in  at  the  City  Police  Office,  and 
examine  its  returns  on  the  matter  a  little 
more  closely.  We  will  glance  over  a  “  Eeport 
of  the  Number  of  Vehicles  which  passed  Bow , 
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Church,  Cheapside,  between  the  hours  ot 
six  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the  eighth  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  six  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  ninth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  the  Number  of  Persons  in  and  with 
the  said  vehicles.  Also  the  Number  of  Foot 
Passengers  who  passed  during  the  same  time.” 

Here  is  the  history  of  a  City  thoroughfare 
on  an  autumn  day.  ’Tis  “  post  meridian  half¬ 
past  six.”  Most  of  the  public  and  merchants’ 
offices  are  cleared  of  their  clerks.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  are  at  home,  dining  at  the  West  End, 
or  are  miles  away  at  their  villas  ;  yet  during 
the  hour  between  six  and  seven,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty- one  vehicles,  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons 
riding  in  or  guiding  them,  and  four  thousand 
and  forty  foot  passengers  (total  seven  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three)  have 
passed  Bow  Church.  At  eleven,  when  every 
retailer  and  every  assistant  has  finished  his 
day’s  work,  the  numbers  have  dropped  off  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  vehicles  and 
three  thousand  and  seventeen  persons.  After 
bed-time  the  traffic  subsides,  though  it 
never  ceases.  The  hour  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning,  is  that  of  the  greatest 
repose ;  for  then,  only  thirty-five  wheeled 
carriages  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  indivi¬ 
duals  pass  the  Church. 

Circulation  increases  gradually  from  four 
o’clock  until  after  breakfast  time.  During 
the  hour  which  ends  on  the  stroke  of  nine, 
the  numbers  are — vehicles,  four  hundred  and 
eleven ;  persons,  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  business  begins  in  earnest ; 
the  public  and  merchants’  offices  are  to  be 
filled  by  ten,  hence,  for  that,  the  figures  are 
nearly  doubled,  standing  thus  :  —  carriages, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ;  individuals, 
eight  thousand  and  seventy-five.  The  culminat¬ 
ing  point  of  traffic  is  reached  at  noon,  the  hour 
previous  to  which  one  thousand  and  eighty- 
two  vehicles,  and  nine  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  persons  stream  through 
Cheapside.  Then  a  subsidence  takes  place 
until  between  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  last  of  those  hours  upwards  of  a 
thousand  carriages  and  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  individuals  are  crowding 
once  more  towards  their  houses,  their  villas, 
or  their  lodgings. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  Cheap¬ 
side,  about  twelve  o’clock,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
one?  The  lowest  estimate  we  have  seen — 
(we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  put  our  trust 
in  it) — computes  that  there  will  be  an  extra 
million  of  people  in  the  Metropolis,  during 
the  most  part  of  the  time  that  the  Great 
Exhibition  remains  open.  These  would  aug¬ 
ment  the  passengers  through  the  City’s  centre 
to  fifteen  thousand ;  and,  as  the  new  comers 
will  have  to  be  fed  with  food  carried  from 
place  to  place  on  wheels,  the  passage  of  vehi¬ 
cles  will  be  increased  in  number  to  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  !  What  they  will  do  when 
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they  try  to  push  through  the  Poultry,  the 
Lord  Mayor  only  knows  ! 

Upon  this,  another  consideration  super¬ 
venes  :  —  if  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
walking  and  riding  room  for  the  welcome  in¬ 
vaders,  how  are  they  to  be  housed  ? 

Although  a  great  pressure  of  business  is 
being  forced  ujion  house  agents,  by  persons 
living  in  more  affluent  neighbourhoods,  who 
hope  to  make  harvests  of  profit  from  the 
influx  of  strangers  ;  yet,  such  strangers  as 
can  aflford  good  accommodation  and  high 
rents,  will,  we  apprehend,  form  but  a  small 
minority.  The  bulk  of  visitors  will  be  of 
the  artisan  and  humbler  classes ;  yet,  for 
such  persons,  has  any  temporary  accommoda¬ 
tion  been  planned,  upon  a  comprehensive 
scale  ?  Londoners  in  their  own  rank  are  not 
so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  of 
their  houses  to  oblige,  even  to  their  own 
profit,  the  coming  strangers.  Tents  are  not 
particularly  adapted  for  an  English  climate  ; 
still,  as  few  of  the  class  we  advert  to  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  remain  long  at  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  Congress,  slightly-constructed  build¬ 
ings  would  suffice.  These  ought  to  be  set 
about  without  loss  of  time. 


THE  ACE  OF  SPADES. 

Honest  John  Sillett  solves,  by  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  tests — that  of  fact  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience — one  of  the  most  momentous 
problems  of  social  economy.  He  demon- 
trates  that  spade  husbandry  is  not  only  the 
most  productive,  but  the  most  profitable  sys¬ 
tem  of  agriculture.  His  theory  is,  that  small 
farms  will  not  only  maintain  large  families  in 
comfort  and  independence,  but  leave  a  much 
larger  proportionate  margin  than  the  most 
approved  system  of  “  high  farming  under 
liberal  covenants,”  on  a  great  food  manufac¬ 
tory  ;  that  in  this  country,  at  the  present,  and 
even  lower  prices,  the  tiller  of. the  soil  may 
“  earn  a  good  living,”  and  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  peasant  proprietories 
could  not  fail  to  promote  the  virtuous  in¬ 
dustry  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  greatness  and  good  order  of 
the  State. 

J ohn  Sillett’s  history  is  that  of  the  pursuit 
of  digging  under  difficulties.  He  ended  in  the 
calling  which  Adam  began,  but  by  no  means 
in  a  Paradise. 

“  I  served  my  apprenticeship,”  quoth  John, 
“  to  a  grocer  and  draper,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  my  time  I  went  to  London.  I  lived  in 
different  situations  as  a  linen-draper,  and  a 
short  time  at  Birmingham,  in  the  same  trade. 
I  afterwards  returned  into  the  country,  and 
went  into  business  as  a  general  shopkeeper,  in 
a  village  called  the  ‘  Garden  of  Sul&»lk  ;  ’  but 
it  proved  a  very  unproductive  garden  to  me, 
for  after  a  six  years’  struggle,  J  was  placed  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fortune.”  He  returned  to 
London,  carried  on  the  business  of  haber¬ 
dashery,  &c.,  was  compelled  by  bad  health  to 


restore  the  country-bred  lungs  of  his  family 
to  Suffolk  once  more,  and  there,  in  the  old 
line,  to  keep  still  on  the  lee-shore  of  bad  luck — 
J ack  of  all  trades,  hitherto  master  of  none — 
although  the  profitless  slave  of  each. 

Like  the  highly-respectable  father  of  Young 
Norval, 

“  His  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store,”  ’ 

but  he  couldn’t  manage  it ;  and  so  he  longed, 
like  Horval  junior,  to  “follow  to  the  field''’ 
not  some  warlike  lord — but  a  plough. 

“  Having  a  natural  taste  for  a  rural  life,  and 
reading  works  on  Husbandry,”  he  continues, 
“  I  was  always  anxious  to  catch  hold  of  any 
books  or  articles  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
subject.  The  first  thing  that  particularly 
struck  my  attention  was  an  article  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  headed,  ‘How  to  keep  a  Cow  and  a 
Pig  upon  an  Acre  of  Land.’  Delighted  with 
this  account,  I  purchased,  on  the  demise  of 
my  mother,  two  acres  of  land  sold  under  my 
father’s  will.  I  gave  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  per  acre  (two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pounds),  besides  the  expenses  incurred  upon  the 
purchase.  This  same  piece  of  land  my  father 
purchased,  thirty  years  before,  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  Our  present  agricultural 
distress  exhibits,  therefore,  itself  in  doubling 
the  price  of  land.  This  land  is  freehold, 
tithe-free,  and  land-tax  redeemed,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  entitles  me  to  a  vote  for  the 
county.  I  was  afterwards  offered  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  pounds  per  acre  for  my  pur¬ 
chase  ;  but  by  and  bye  I  proved  that  I  could 
turn  it  to  better  account  by  keeping  it,  and 
tilling  it.” 

The  “  article  in  the  newspaper  ”  was  soon 
“  topped  ’’  by  John’s  cabbage  Mentor,  William 
Cobbett,  who  in  his  “  Cottage  Economy,” 
showed  him  “  how  to  keep  a  cow  off  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land.”  His  freehold  has  a 
northern  exposure.  It  had  no  buildings  on 
it.  He  had  to  become  his  own  architect, 
bricklayer,  and  builder.  He  “  could  not  aflbrd 
brick  buildings,”  so  he  “  erected  them  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and  covered  them  in  with  pan¬ 
tiles,  and  enclosed  them  with  walls  of  clay  ;  ” 
which  he  “  collected  from  his  ditch,  and 
hedge  ditch.”  In  this  way  he  raised  a  good 
cow-house,  two  piggeries,  a  shed  for  keeping 
roots,  a  brick  laid  drain  and  tank,  and  keeps 
“  adding  as  he  requires  ”  buildings,  of  which, 
even  for  two  acres,  he  finds  himself  still  de¬ 
ficient.  It  is  with  excusable  pride,  that  he 
says,  “  This  I  did  with  my  own  hands  at  leisure 
times.” 

How  he  was  called  “  mad  ”  for  breaking  up 
his  pasture  ;  how  he  keeps  cows,  and  fattens 
and  rears  calves ;  how  he  manages  his 
“  dairy ;  ”  and  how  he  produced  four  crops 
from  the  same  piece  of  ground  withm  the 
year ;  he  discourses  with  the  authority  derived 
from  actual  experiment. 

“  I  had  not  long  begun  my  labours,”  he  con 
tinues,  “  before  I  was  beset  by  my  neighbours. 
They  were  quite  sure  I  did  not  know  what  1 
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was  about ;  and  that  I  should  soon  get  tired 
of  it.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  temperance,  fru¬ 
gality,  and  industry,  I  have  for  the  last  seven 
years  been  enabled  to  support  myself  and  my 
family,  in  a  comfortable  and  respectable 
manner.”  And  all  upon  two  acres  of  land, 
entirely  managed  by  his  own  head,  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  his  own  hands. 

His  family  have  as  many  potatoes  as 
they  can  eat.  They  annually  use  up  six¬ 
teen  bushels  of  wheat.  This  he  explains 
is  consumed  in  brown  bread,  in  his  family, 
instead  of  white — that  is  whole  meal  bread, 
just  as  the  wheat  is  ground,  without  the 
coarse  bran  being  taken  out.  “  I  do  not 
practise  this  from  necessity,  but  from  choice, 
feeling  convinced  that  it  is  more  beneficial 
to  my  health,  and  more  wholesome  than 
the  finest  flour.”  By  this  expedient,  he  adds 
sixteen  stone  of  meal  to  the  whole  quantity 
he  consumes.  Unstinted  in  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter,  vegetables,  and  milk,  his  family 
yearly  consumed,  besides,  one  of  their  tvfo 
pigs  weighing  eight  stone,  and  a  portion  of 
the  “  fatted  calf,”  they  kill  in  the  house,  and 
sell  among  the  neighbours. 

“  I  can  hardly  express  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong,”  observes  this  village  patriarch,  “  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  subsisting  upon  all  the 
necessaries  of  life — manufactured,  as  it  were, 
by  my  own  hands — pure,  fresh,  and  free  from 
adulteration.  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  I  am 
in  possession  of  an  abundance  of  all  the  good 
living  that  any  rational  man  ought  to  wish 
for.” 

By  this  mode  of  life  our  Suffolk  sage 
escapes  all  indirect  taxes — and  to  show  how 
much  he  thus  saves,  he  quotes  the  weekly  ex¬ 
penditure  of  William  Blaxland,  a  working 
man  of  Birmingham,  who,  out  of  an  outlay  of 
seven  shillings  and  seven-pence  halfpenny, 

I  hands  over  to  the  Government  no  less  a  pro¬ 
portion  than  five  shillings  and  three-pence. 

I  was,”  continues  John,  “  so  astounded  at 
this  statement,  that  I  thought  if  I  could  see 
the  time  when  I  should  be  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  my  own  food,  and  be  content  with  Adam’s 
ale,  what  a  considerable  sum  I  should  be 
saving  in  taxes,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I 
have  lived  to  accomplish  my  purpose,  to  the 
full  extent  I  can  desire.” 

But  now  for  the  two  acre  budget — the  most 
surprising  particulars  of  ways  and  means  that, 
probably,  ever  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  ex¬ 
hibited. 

“  The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
produce  sold  after  the  family’s  consumption, 
keeping  two  cows,  fattening  one  calf  and  rearing 
one,  and  fattening  two  pigs,  besides  reserving 
seed  for  next  year’s  cropping.  The  calf  I 
fatted  weighed  nine  stone  of  fourteen  pounds 
to  the  stone,  at  seven  weeks’  old,  which  I  had 
killed  in  the  house,  and  sold  it  amongst  my 
friends  and  neighbours  ;  the  price  I  made  of 
it  was  seven-pence  per  lb.,  or  eight  and  two¬ 
pence  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 
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Produce  of  two  cows,  a/(er  family’s  consumption, 
fattening  one  calf,  and  weaning  one  .  .  .  £29  12  8 

One  calf  fatted — weighed  9  stone,  at 
8s.  2d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.  .  .  £3  12  6 

Skin,  head,  feet,  &c.  .  .  0  16  0 


- —  4  8  6 

One  year  old  heifer . 5  0  0 

One  fat  pig  of  8  stone  at  8s.  per  stone  .  ..340 

Twenty  sacks  of  potatoes  at  8s . 8  0  0 

Twelve  bushels  early  ditto  at  5s . 3  0  0 

Seven  thousand  cabbages  at  one  halfpenny  .  14  11  8 

Twelve  pecks  of  onions  at  Is . 0  12  0 

Various  seeds,  vegetables,  &c . 5  15  0 


Deduct  rent  for  land,  at  five  per  cent.  ^ 

on  purchase  money  (including  ex¬ 
penses)  250? . £12  10  0 

Rent  of  House . 8  0  0 

Kates,  Taxes,  &c.  .  .  ,  .  2  12  0 

-  23  2  0 


Net  profit  for  the  year  ....  £51  1  10 

This  statement  is  an  under,  rather  than 
over  estimate  of  the  actual  annual  results  of 
this  experiment.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  account 
of  what  John’s  ten  fingers  and  two  acres  of 
land  produce,  but  of  what  is  left  over  after 
feeding,  housing,  and  taxing  the  family.  The 
rent  is  extravagant  in  the  extreme.  The  best 
land  in  England  may  be  rented  at  forty 
shillings  per  acre,  so  that  there  is  here  an 
overcharge  of  eight  pounds  ten  shillings. 
The  rent  of  the  house  is  no  charge  upon  the 
land.  The  consumption  of  the  family  should, 
of  course,  be  added  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
account ;  and  therefore  the  real  net  produce 
stands  thus  : — 

As  before  stated  .......  £74  3  10 

One  fat  pig  consumed  by  family  .  .  .  .  3  4^  0 

Two  quarters  of  wheat  at  45s.  per  quarter  .  .  4  10*  0 

Potatoes,  butter,  milk,  vegetables,  &c.,  say  .  .  10  0  0 
Manure  of  two  cows,  two  pigs,  and  two  calves  ;  no 
credit  being  taken  for  straw,  bay,  or  food  .  .600 

97  7  10 

Deduct  rent,  4?.,  Taxes  11.  6s.  .  .  5  6  0 

Net  profit  of  the  year  of  two  acres  .  .  £82  11  10 

Here  is  the  proof  of  the  “  might  that ’s  in  a 
peasant’s  arm ;  ”  not  that  all  peasants  are 
John  Silletts.  Since  the  age  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  the  world  has  seldom  produced  such  a 
practical  philosopher.  Indeed,  while  the 
Greek  sages  but  talked,  the  English  Wise 
Man  has  acted  all  his  own  precejits,  and 
proved  them  to  be  such  as  man  can  live  by. 
He  has  solved  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
economies  of  small  farms,  and  spade  hus¬ 
bandry.  He  shows  that  the  sj^stem  is  not 
only  the  most  productive  in  the  gross  yield, 
but  also  in  the  real  profit.  While  the  large 
farmers,  and  extensive  proprietors,  protest 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  farm  at  jiresent 
prices,  even  if  they  got  the  land  for  nothing, 
here  is  a  man,  bred  a  haberdasher,  and  so 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  that,  until  he  resorted 
to  it  in  despair,  late  in  life,  he  tells  the 
reader  that  he  never  saw  a  sow  have  a 
litter,  till  he  had  his  own,”  who  can  afford  a 
fair  rent,  pay  all  taxes,  and  have  a  return  of 
forty  guineas  per  acre  for  his  labour. 
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THE  EOKEST  TEMPLE. 

Why  hath  man  raised  to  thee  his  crumbling 
temples  ? 

Which  pass  away  like  drifting  clouds  above  ! 
When  thy  pm-e  worship  were  in  bright  examples 
Of  holy  Charity,  sweet  Peace,  and  Love  ! 

For  there  is,  deep  within  the  heart’s  recesses. 
Devotion,  thy  all-seeing  eye  defines,  * 
Unbreathed,  0  God,  which  thy  observance  blesses 
Before  the  pomp  of  consecrated  shrines  ! 

Will  tapers,  temples,  priests  in  robes  that  glisten 
With  jewelled  splendour — pageantry’s  array. 
Incline  thine  ear,  0  God,  the  more  to  listen. 

Than  to  the  simplest  prayer  without  display  1 

Let  man  go  forth  to  the  primeval  forests. 

Their  cloistered  solitudes,  their  leafy  aisles. 

And  list  the  voices  of  thy  feathered  choirists. 
Their  grateful  hymn,  in  which  no  art  beguiles  ! 

Vistas,  adorned  with  gorgeous  fringe  and  tassel 
Of  glowing  blossom — graceful,  pendant  flower. 
Where  truant  thought  becomes  a  willing  vassal. 
And  owns  the  wondrous  glory  of  thy  power  ! 

Their  floors,  encrusted  with  brocaded  splendour 
Of  golden,  silver,  azure,  purple  bloom. 

Their  velvet  verdure  to  the  knee  more  tender 
Than  all  the  cushioned  pomp  of  cunning  loom ; 

In  their  green  glades  is  many  a  ‘‘niche,”  whose 
beauty 

Nor  saint  adorns  in  quaintly-carven  stone. 
Where,  may  be  paid — imspoTcen — all  the  duty 
The  contrite  spirit  feels,  unseen,  unknown  ! 

There,  are  meet  shrines  amid  their  pomp  cathedral. 
And  rich  mosaics  where  the  mverent  knee 
iVIay  bend,  0  God,  in  faithful  fervor  federal. 

In  homage  pure,  with  prostrate  heart  to  thee ! 

In  the  still  night,  amid  thy  giant  altars, 

Thy  everlasting  hills — all  silent — where. 
Trembling  on  the  hp,  weak  language  falters, — 
Each  glance  isworship — every  thought  a  prayer ! 

The  stars  that  tesselate  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Their  chastened  glory  on  those  altars  pour. 
Lighting  the  soul  from  paths  of  earthly  leaven. 

To  those  bright  shrines  where  angel  eyes  adore ! 

Bright,  everlasting  lamps,  celestial  tapers. 

Twinkling  and  beaming  from  the  dome  of  night. 
Till  upward  roll  the  silver-clouded  vapours 
To  curtain.  Lord,  thy  realms  of  living  light. 

On  their  white  wings  they  bear,  to  thee  ascending. 
The  grateful  incense  of  earth’s  fairest  bowers. 
The  heart’s  pure  orisons — in  silence — blending 
The  morning  breath  of  thy  swnet  censer-flowers. 


PLEB-BIDDLECUMB  EDUCATION. 

On  looking  at  tlie  History  of  the  County 
of  Scrubshire,  by  Squancy  (who  has  devoted 
twenty  pages  out  of  ninety-four,  to  the 
Squancy s  of  Blutter),  you  find  lionourable 
mention  of  the  little  village  of  Pleb-Biddle- 
cumb.  The  people  down  here,  call  it  more 
romantically  a  “  hamlet  and  I  am  bound  to 


say  that  it  has  “  rude  forefathers  ”  enough  to 
I3lease  Gray,  or  any  of  Gray’s  admirers.  They 
rather  pride  themselves  on  their  simplicity. 
They  have  no  lamp  on  the  green,  and  there  is 
a  fine  homely  rusticity  in  the  extent  to  which 
you  tumble  over  the  pigs  at  night,  which 
is  highly  rural.  The  railway  which  threads 
the  county  a  few  miles  off  (the  trains  look 
just  like  volleys  of  musketry  in  the  dis¬ 
tance),  has  no  station  at  all  accommodating 
Pleb-Biddlecumb.  The  county  town  is  only 
accessible  by  very  narrow  lanes,  which  it 
is  awkward  to  have  to  pass,  in  election 
time. 

Elections  are  managed  very  simply  (like 
everything  else)  at  that  county  town.  The 
whole  population  are  drunk  for  three  days, 
and  some  gentleman  of  fortune  is  declared 
duly  returned  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  This  gave  rise,  once,  to  a  fine  piece 
of  humour.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Banneret, 
having  spent  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  contesting  a  county  against  a  peer,  and 
being  determined  to  be  more  economical  for 
the  future,  came  down  and  bought  our  county 
town,  out  of  hand,  for  a  fourth  of  the  money. 
On  the  hustings,  when  returning  thanks,  this 
gentleman  (who  is  what  is  called  “  eccentric,”) 
said : 

“  Gentlemen,  you  are  the  most  disinterested 
and  independent  body  of  electors  in  the 
empire  ;  for  you  ’ll  vote  for  any  man  who 
gives  you  five  pounds  more  than  his  rival.” 
The  people  applauded  the  new  member  vocife¬ 
rously,  and  drank  his  health  (at  his  expense) 
with  much  cordiality. 

Pleb-Biddlecumb  social,  tallies  exactly  with 
Pleb-Biddlecumb  topographical.  It  lets  im¬ 
provement  pass  by  it — just  as  it  lets  the  train 
pass ;  it  sees,  in  fact,  smoke,  where  other  people 
see  progress.  The  Sunday  attendance  in  the 
little  old  flinty-towered  church,  averages  four¬ 
teen,  besides  certain  old  alms-people  of  the 
neighbouring  almshouse  (built  by  Mr.  Priggby 
of  Priggby  Park,  as  you  can  read  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  it,  half  a  mile  off),  whose  stipend 
depends  on  the  rather  hard  condition  of  their 
never  missing  a  single  service.  The  curate 
has  preached,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  some 
sermons  bearing  on  the  controversy  between 
Horsley  and  Priestley,  which  took  place  in  the 
time  of  his  grandfather,  the  dean,  and  which 
were  left  as  an  heirloom  for  the  use  of  that 
learned  man’s  family.  Some  time  ago,  it  was 
resolved  to  have  an  organ ;  but,  although 
three  men  can  bring  an  organ  (of  our  size) 
to  the  church,  ten  can’t  make  it  play  !  It 
was  set  up,  but  couldn’t  be  set  going.  The 
handle  (it  being  of  the  barrel  description) 
turns  briskly  enough  ;  the  sound,  however, 
is  a  distracted  hubbub,  and  that ’s  all.  And 
I  live  in  daily  dread  of  being  called  on  for  a 
subscription  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

With  public  business  we  do  not  much  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  in  Pleb-Biddlecumb.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  we  send  up  a  petition,  signed  by  six, 
for  a  duty  on  grain ;  and  several  old  ladies  in 
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the  neighbourhood  have  got  up  one  for  the 
removal  of  Eubens’  Graces  from  the  ISTational 
Gallery.  Though  how  in  the  name  of  good¬ 
ness  these  Graces  can  injure  the  said  old 
ladies  (whom  they  nowise  resemble)  I — Pleb- 
Biddlecumbian  as  I  am — ^have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  out  ! 

In  this  sort  of  way,  Pleb-Biddlecumb  has 
been  jogging  on  ever  since  the  Eeformation. 
But,  I  clearly  perceive  a  change  to  be  at  hand. 
The  demon  of  intelligence  is  among  us.  Not 
that  we  have  much  to  fear  from  him,  however, 
— as  you  will  agree  when  T  describe  our 
Mutual  Improvement  ”  Society. 

Some  time  ago,  the  neighbouring  village  of 
South  Slumms  got  a  North  of  England  curate 
in  among  them.  This  gentleman  arrived, 
armed  with  a  galvanic  battery,  an  air  pump, 
microscopes,  and  other  instruments  of  war. 
At  first,  he  kept  himself  perfectly  quiet.  But 
he  soon  began  to  break  out — showing  hideous 
chemical  preparations  to  the  farmers,  which 
he  recommended  as  manures — with  which 
none  of  them  would  have  anything  to  do. 
Then,  he  delivered  a  lecture,  at  the  school¬ 
room,  on  the  “  circulation  of  the  blood,”  This 
threw  the  whole  parish  into  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  for  nobody  knew  that  his  blood  did 
anything  in  the  circulating  way,  before.  One 
farmer  wanted  to  know  what  his  blood  wms 
to  him  ?  But  the  intrepid  curate  persisted. 
Week  after  week,  he  perched  himself  before  a 
large  board,  armed  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
whereon  he  described  the  interior  arrano-e- 
ments  of  the  entire  parish  (as  a  cottager  re¬ 
marked  to  me  with  a  look  of  admiration),  and 
demonstrated  everything  he  chose.  To  say, 
when  he  was  disserting  on  the  heart,  that  he 
made  a  joke,  applicable  to  his  female  audience, 
thereon,  is  but  to  say  that  he  was  human. 

This  went  on.  The  North  of  England 
Curate  became  a  greater  and  greater  man.  A 
certain  air  of  importance  marked  the  savant. 
Occasionally,  he  gave  dim  hints  that  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature  were  not  quite  insoluble.  No ; 
South  Slumms  might  yet  see.  Here,  he  would 
fall  into  a  fit  of  musing  before  the  wondering 
rustics  ;  and  then,  awaking  suddenly,  “  ex¬ 
haust  ”  a  frog,  with  severe  determination,  and 
look  round,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  what  do  you 
think  of  that !  ” 

At  last,  we  in  Pleb-Biddlecumb,  in  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  South  Slumms  (which 
we  detest  in  our  hearts),  and  in  fulfilment  of 
a  magnificent  resolve  to  beat  South  Slumms 
out  of  the  field  at  one  blow,  and  without  any 
preparation  of  ourselves,  formed  a  “Mutual 
Improvement  Society.”  The  rustics  were  to 
assemble  in  the  schoolroom,  every  Thursday 
evening,  to  “  converse.”  Our  Curate  ;  Mr. 
Hobby,  a  retired  doctor  ;  and  Squire  Snubb, 
took  their  seats.  Tlie  villagers  sat  round 
on  benches,  and  everybody  began  to  improve 
himself,  mutually,  out  of  hand.  1  was  there, 
as  a  spectator.  1  am  a  mere,  quiet,  old  read¬ 
ing-man,  who  pass  among  the  neighbours  as 
a  harmless  “  natural.” 


Eancy  the  benches  crowded  with  the 
farmers,  and  fancy  the  graceful  air  of  conde¬ 
scension  majestically  blowing  round  the 
curate  and  his  friends,  while  the  outsiders 
look  awfully  on. 

Curate.  Pray,  Mr.  Snubb,  have  you,  of  late, 
j)aid  much  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
malady  which  has  afiected  our  potatoes  ? 
{Rustics,  understanding  the  word  potatoes f 
prick  %Lp  their  ears.) 

Squire  Snubb.  Some  attention,  sir 

Curate.  Atmospheric  in  origin  ;  or  a  legu¬ 
minous  decadence  from  unavoidable  causes  ? 

Squire  {himself  hazy  as  to  clause  last).  At¬ 
mospheric,  I  think. 

Curate  {to  Eespectable  Farmer).  What  say 
you,  sir  ? 

Respectable  Farmer  {very  red  about  the  ears). 
I  agree  with  the  Squire,  sir.  {Rustics  look 
at  each  other — male  Rustics  drano  in  their 
legs) 

Doctor  Hobby.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  practice,  the  case  of  a  patient  of  mine  being 
seriously  injured  by  eating  potatoes.  {Rustics 
frightened.) 

Curate.  Since  the  disease,  of  course  ? 

Doctor.  Why,  no — 

Omnes  {not  seeing  at  all  what  his  remark  has 
to  do  with  the  subject).  Exactly  so  ! 

Curate  (jookmg  benevolently  round).  We 
should  all  study  those  objects  which  have 
anti-septic  qualities.  {Doctor  nods  knoioingly. 
Female  rustic,  who  is  timid,  uses  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  largely). 

And  so  the  company  go  on  to  improve 
themselves,  and  the  poor  country  folks  are 
very  puzzled  and  sleepy,  and  think  the  curate 
and  his  friends  have  a  “  mortal  lot  o’  laming 
— they  have.”  There  is  something  very 
touching  to  a  speculative  man  in  seeing  how 
very  anxious  our  labouring  people  are  to  get 
knowledge,  and  what  a  reverence  they  have 
for  those  who  seem  to  possess  it.  But,  down 
in  Pleb-Biddlecumb,  our  teachers  (unlike  the 
North  of  England  Curate,  who  has  studied 
the  science  of  teaching)  serve  them  as  they  do 
the  frogs  they  illustrate  by — j)ump  the  natural 
air  out  of  their  life,  to  show  the  ingenuity  of 
their  apparatus — and  leave  them  to  gasp  at 
leisure  ! 

I  think  (if  ever  I  overcome  my  natural 
bashfulness)  I  shall  get  up  a  petition  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Great  Boreas  Eailway,  for  a 
station  near  us.  I  wish  somebody  would  only 
persuade  our  neighbouring  peer  to  pull  down 
his  gamekeeper’s  lodge  in  those  quarters,  and 
take  to  “  preserving  ”  his  tenantry. 
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RED  TAPE. 


Your  public  functionary  wbo  delights  in 
Red  Tape — the  purpose  of  whose  existence  is 
to  tie  up  public  questions,  great  and  small,  in 
an  abundance  of  xhis  official  article — to  make 
the  neatest  possible  parcels  of  them,  ticket 
them,  and  carefully  put  them  away  on  a  top 
shelf  out  of  human  reach — is  the  peculiar 
curse  and  nuisance  of  England.  Iron,  steel, 
adamant,  can  make  no  such  drag -chain  as  Red 
Tape.  An  invasion  of  Red  Ants  in  innumer¬ 
able  millions,  would  not  be  half  so  prejudicial 
to  Great  Britain,  as  its  intolerable  Red  Tape. 

Your  Red  Tapist  is  everywhere.  He  is 
always  at  hand,  with  a  coil  of  Red  Tape,  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  small  official  parcel  of  the 
largest  subject.  In  the  reception  room  of  a 
Government  Office,  he  will  wind  Red  Tape 
round  and  round  the  sternest  deputation  that 
the  country  can  send  to  him.  In  either  House 
of  Parliament,  he  will  pull  more  Red  Tape 
out  of  his  mouth,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  than  a 
conjuror  at  a  Fair.  In  letters,  memoranda, 
and  dispatches,  he  will  spin  himself  into  Red 
Tape,  by  the  thousand  yards.  He  'will  bind 
you  up  vast  colonies,  in  Red  Tape,  like  cold 
roast  chickens  at  a  rout-supper ;  and  when 
the  most  valuable  of  them  break  it  (a  mere 
question  of  time),  he  will  be  amazed  to  find 
that  they  were  too  expansive  for  his  favorite 
commodity.  He  'will  put  a  girdle  of  Red  Tape 
round  the  earth,  in  quicker  time  than  Ariel. 
He  will  measure,  from  Downing  Street  to  the 
North  Pole,  or  the  heart  of  New  Zealand,  or 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains,  %  inches  of  Red  Tape.  He  will  rig  all 
the  ships  in  the  British  Na’vy  with  it,  weave 
all  the  colors  in  the  British  Army  from  it, 
completely  equip  and  fit  out  the  officers  and 
men  of  both  ser-vices  in  it.  He  bound  Nelson 
and  Wellington  hand  and  foot  "with  it — 
ornamented  them,  all  over,  with  bunches  of 
it — and  sent  them  forth  to  do  impossibilities. 
He  will  stand  over  the  side  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  of  the  state,  sounding  with  Red  Tape, 
for  imaginary  obstacles  ;  and  when  the  office- 
seal  at  the  end  of  his  pet  line  touches  a 
floating  weed,  'will  cry  majestically,  “Back 
her  !  Stop  her  !  ”  He  hangs  great  social 
efibrts,  in  Red  Tape,  about  the  public  offices, 
to  terrify  like  evil-minded  reformers,  as  great 
highwaymen  used  to  be  hanged  in  chains  on 


Hounslow  Heath.  He  has  but  one  answer  to 
every  demonstration  of  right,  or  exposition  of 
wrong ;  and  it  is,  “  My  good  Sir,  this  is  a 
question  of  Tape.” 

He  is  the  most  gentlemanly  of  men.  He 
is  mysterious ;  but  not  more  so  than  a  man 
who  is  cognisant  of  so  much  Tape  ought  to 
be.  Butterflies  and  gadflies  who  disport  them¬ 
selves,  unconscious  of  the  amount  of  Red 
Tape  required  to  keep  Creation  together,  may 
wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  ;  but  he 
is  another  sort  of  person.  Not  that  he  is 
wanting  in  conversation.  By  no  means.  Every 
question  mooted,  he  has  to  tie  up  according  to 
form,  and  put  away.  Church,  state,  territory 
native  and  foreign,  ignorance,  poverty,  crime, 
punishment,  popes,  cardinals,  jesuits,  taxes, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  land  and  sea — all 
Tape.  “  Nothing  but  Tape,  Sir,  I  assure  you. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  tie  this  subject  up,  'with 
a  few  yards,  according  to  the  official  form  ? 
Thank  you.  Thus,  you  see.  A  knot  here ; 
the  end  cut  off  there  ;  a  twist  in  this  place  ;  a 
loop  in  that.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete. 
Quite  compact,  you  observe.  I  ticket  it,  you 
perceive,  and  put  it  on  the  shelf.  It  is  now 
disposed  of.  What  is  the  next  article  ?  ” 

The  quantity  of  Red  Tape  officially  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  such  an  imposition 
(in  more  senses  than  one)  as  the  Window-Tax  ; 
the  array  of  Red  Tapists  and  the  amount  of 
Red  Taping  employed  in  its  behalf,  within  the 
last  six  or  seven  years ;  is  something  so  as¬ 
tounding  in  itself,  and  so  illustrative  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  Tape  devoted  to  the 
public  confusion,  that  we  take  the  liberty,  at 
this  appropriate  time,  of  disentangling  an 
odd  thousand  fathoms  or  so,  as  a  sample  of 
the  commodity. 

The  Window-Tax  is  a  tax  of  that  just  and 
equitable  description,  that  it  charges  a  house 
with  twenty  windows  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  and  twopence  farthing  a  window ; 
and  houses  with  nine  times  as  many  windows, 
to  wit  a  hundred  and  eighty,  at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  a  window,  less.  It  is  a  beautiful 
feature  in  this  tax  (and  a  mighty  convenient 
one  for  large  country-houses)  that,  after  pro¬ 
gressing  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale  oi 
charge,  from  eight  windows  to  seventy-nine, 
it  then  begins  to  descend  again,  and  charges  a 
house  with  five  hundred  windows,  just  a 
farthing  a  window  more|  than  a  house  witli 
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nine.  This  has  been,  for  so  many  years, 
proved — by  Bed  Taj^e — to  be  the  perfection 
of  human  reason,  that  we  merely  remark 
upon  the  circumstance,  and  there  leave  it,  for 
another  ornamental  branch  of  the  subject. 

Light  and  air  are  the  first  essentials  of  our 
oeing.  Among  the  facts  demonstrated  by 
Physical  Science,  there  is  not  one  more  indis¬ 
putable,  than  that  a  large  amount  of  Solar 
Light  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system.  Lettuces,  and  some  other 
vegetables,  may  be  grown  in  the  dark,  at  no 
■greater  disadvantage  than  a  change  in  their 
natural  colour  ;  but,  the  nervous  system  of 
Animals  must  be  developed  by  Light.  The 
higher  the  Animal,  the  more  stringent  and 
absolute  the  necessity  of  a  free  admission 
to  it  of  the  Sun’s  bright  rays.  All  human 
creatures  bred  in  darkness,  droop,  and  become 
degenerate.  Among  the  diseases  distinctly 
known  to  be  engendered  and  propagated  by 
the  want  of  Light,  and  by  its  necessary  con- 
concomitant,  the  want  of  free  Air,  those 
dreadful  maladies,  Scrofula  and  Consumption, 
occupy  the  foremost  place. 

At  this  time  of  day,  and  when  the  labours 
of  Sanitary  Eeformers  and  Boards  of  Health 
have  educated  the  general  mind  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  truths,  we  almost  hesitate  to 
recapitulate  these  simple  facts  :  which  are  as 
palpable  and  certain  as  the  growth  of  a  tree, 
or  the  curling  of  a  wave.  But,  within  a  few 
years,  it  was  a  main  fault  of  practical  Philo¬ 
sophy,  to  hold  too  much  herself  apart  from 
the  daily  business  and  concerns  of  life.  Con¬ 
sequently,  within  a  few  years,  even  these  truths 
were  imperfectly  and  narrowly  known.  Bed 
.Tape,  as  a  great  institution  quite  superior  to 
Nature,  positively  refused  to  receive  them — 
—strangled  them,  out  of  hand — labelled  them 
ImjDositions,  and  shelved  them  with  great 
•resentment. 

This  is  so  incredible,  that  our  readers  will 
naturally  enquire,  when,  where,  and  jhow  ? 
Thus.  In  the  Spring  of  1844,  there  sat  en¬ 
throned,  in  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Downing  Street,  London,  the 
Incarnation  of  Bed  Tape.  There  waited 
upon  tliis  enshrinement  of  Bed  Tape  in  the 
body  and  flesh  of  man,  a  Deputation  from  the 
Master  Carpenters’  Society,  and  another  from 
the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Society ;  which 
latter,  comprising  among  its  members  some 
distinguished  students  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
took  the  liberty  of  representing  the  before - 
mentioned  fact  in  connexion  with  Light,  as  a 
small  result  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  eternally 
established  before  Tape  was.  And,  forasmuch 
as  the  Window  Tax  excluded  light  from  th>e 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  where 
the  poor  lived,  crowded  together  in  large  old 
houses  ;  by  tempting  the  landlords  of  those 
houses  to  block  up  windows  and  save  themselves 
the  payment  of  duty,  which  they  notoriously 
did  —  and,  forasmuch,  as  in  every  room  and 
corner  thus  made  dark  and  airless,  the  poor, 
for  want  of  space,  were  fain  to  huddle  beds 


— and,  forasmuch,  as  a  large  and  a  most  un¬ 
natural  per-centage  of  them,  were,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  scrofulous,  and  consumptive,  and 
always  sliding  downward  into  Pauperism — ■ 
the  Deputation  prayed  the  Bight  Honor¬ 
able  Bed  Tape,  M.  P.,  at  least  so  to  modify 
this  tax,  as  to  modify  that  inhuman  and 
expensive  wrong.  To  which,  the  Eight 
Honourable  Bed  Tape,  M.  P.,  made  reply, 
that  he  didn’t  believe  that  the  Tax  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  scrofula  ;  “  for,”  said  he, 
“the  window-duties  don’t  affect  the  cottager; 
and  I  have  seen  numerous  instances  of 
scrofula  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  among  the 
families  of  the  agricultural  peasantry.”  Now, 
this  was  the  perfection  of  what  may  be  called 
Bed  Tapeosophy.  For,  not  to  mention  the  fact, 
well  known  to  every  traveller  about  England, 
that  the  cottages  of  agricultural  labourers, 
in  general,  are  a  perfect  model  of  sanitary 
arrangement,  and,  are  in  particular  remark¬ 
able  for  the  capacious  dimensions  of  their 
windows  (which  are  usually  -of  the  bay  or 
oriel  form :  never  less  than  six  feet  high, 
commonly  fitted  with  plate  glass,  and  always 
capable  of  being  opened  freely),  it  is  to  be 
carefully  noticed  that  such  cottages  always 
contain  a  superabundance  of  room,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  sleeping-room  :  also,  that  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  custom  of  a  cottager 
than  to  let  a  sleeping-room  to  a  single  man,  to 
diminish  his  rent :  and  to  crowd  himself  and 
family  into  one  small  chamber,  where  by  reason 
of  the  dearness  of  fuel  he  stops  up  crevices,  and 
shuts  out  air.  These  being  things  which  no 
English  landlord,  dead  or  alive,  ever  heard  of, 
it  is  clear — as  clear  as  the  agricultural  laborer’s 
cottage  is  light  and  airy — that  the  exclusion 
of  bght  and  air  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Scrofula.  So,  the  Bight  Honourable  Bed 
Tape,  M.  P.,  gave  the  lie  (politely)  to  the 
Deputation,  and  proved  his  case  against 
Nature,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  office 
Messengers  ! 

Well !  But,  on  the  same  occasion,  there 
was  more  Bed  Tape  yet,  in  the  back-ground, 
ready,  in  nautical  phrase,  to  be  paid  out. 
The  Deputation,  rather  pertinaciously  dwelling 
on  the  murderous  effects  of  a  prohibition  of 
ventilation  in  the  thickly-peopled  habitations 
of  the  poor,  the  same  authority  returned, 
“  You  can  ventilate  them,  if  you  choose. 
Here  is  Deputy  Bed  Tape,  from  the  Stamp 
Office,  at  my  elbow ;  and  he  tells  you,  that 
perforated  plates  of  zinc,  may  be  placed  in  the 
external  walls  of  houses,  without  becoming 
liable  to  duty.”  Now,  the  Deputation  were 
very  glad  to  hear  this,  because  they  knew  it 
to  be  a  paid  of  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  establishing  the  Window  Tax, 
that  they  required  all  stopped-up  windows 
to  be  stopped  up  with  precisely  the  same 
substance  as  that  of  which  the  external  walls 
of  a  house  w'ere  made  ;  and  that,  in  a  variety 
of  cases,  where  such  walls  were  of  stone,  for 
example,  and  such  windows  were  stopped  up 
with  wood,  they  were  held  to  be  chai’geable 
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with  duty :  though  they  admitted  no  ray  of 
light  through  that  usually  opaque  material. 
Besides  which,  the  Deputation  knew,  from  the 
Government  Eeturns,  that,  under  the  same 
Acts  of  Parliament,  a  little  unglazed  hole  in  a 
wall,  made  for  a  cat  to  creep  through,  and  a 
little  trap  in  a  cellar  to  shoot  coals  down,  had 
been  solemnly  decided  to  be  windows.  There¬ 
fore,  they  were  so  much  relieved  by  this  per¬ 
forated-zinc  discovery,  that  the  good  and 
indefatigable  Doctor  Southwood  Smith  (who 
was  one  of  the  deputation)  was  seen,  by 
Private  John  Towler  of  the  Second  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards,  sentry  on  duty  at  the  Treasury, 
to  fall  upon  the  neck  of  Mr.  Toynbee  (who 
was  another  of  the  deputation)  and  shed  tears 
of  joy  in  Parliament  Street. 

But,  the  President  of  the  Carpenters’  Society, 
a  man  of  rule  and  compasses,  whose  organ  of 
Veneration  appears  (in  respect  of  Eed  Tape) 
to  have  been  imperfectly  developed,  doubted. 
And  he,  writing  to  the  Stamp  Office  on  the 
point,  caused  more  Eed  Tape  to  be  spun  into 
this  piece  of  information,  “that  perforated 
plates  of  zinc  would  be  chargeable  if  so  per¬ 
forated  as  to  afford  light,  but  not  if  so  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  ventilation  only  !  ”  It 
not  being  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Society  (which  was  a  merely  practical 
body)  how  to  construct  perforations  of  such  a 
peculiar  double-barreled  action  as  at  once  to 
let  in  air  and  shut  out  light,  the  Eight 
Honorable  Eed  Tape,  M.P.,  himself,  was 
referred  to,  for  an  explanation.  This,  he  gave 
in  the  following  skein,  which  has  justly  been 
considered  the  highest  specimen  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  “  There  has  been  no  mistake,  as  the 
parties  suppose,  in  stating  that  openings  for 
ventilations  might  be  made  which  would  not 
be  chargeable  as  windows,  and  I  cannot  think 
it  at  all  inconsistent  with  such  a  statement  to 
decline  expressing,  beforehand,  a  general 
opinion  as  to  whether  certain  openings  when 
made  would  or  would  not  be  considered  as 
windows,  and  as  such  liable  to  charge.” 

To  crown  all,  with  a  wreath  of  blushing 
Tape  of  the  first  official  quality,  it  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  that  no  existing  Act  of 
Parliament  made  any  such  exception,  and 
that  it  had  no  existence  out  of  Tape.  For,  a 
local  act,  for  Liverpool  only,  was  afterwards 
passed,  exempting  from  the  Window  Tax 
circular  ventilating  a2:)ertures,  not  exceeding 
seven  inches  in  diameter ;  provided,  that  if 
they  were  made  in  a  direct  line,  they  should 
be  protected  by  a  grating  of  cast-iron,  the 
interstices  thereof  not  exceeding  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  width. 

One  other  choice  sample  of  the  best  Eed 
Tape  presents  itself  in  the  nefarious  histor}" 
of  the  Window  Tax.  In  July  of  the  same 
year.  Lord  Althorp — ^whose  name  is  ever  to 
be  respected,  as  having,  perhaps,  less  associa¬ 
tion  with  Eed  Tape  than  that  of  any  Minister 
whomsoever — made  a  short  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  descriptive  of  an  enact¬ 
ment  he  then  introduced,  for  allaying  some- ' 
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thing  of  the  indignation  which  this  tax  had 
raised.  It  was,  he  said,  “  a  clause,  enablmg 
persons  to  open  fresh  windows  in  houses  at 
present  existing,  without  any  additional 
charge.  Its  only  effect  is,  to  prevent  an 
increase  of  the  revenue,  in  the  case  of  houses 
already  existing.”  On  the  faith  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  numbers  of  house-occupiers  opened  new 
windows.  The  instant  the  clause  got  into 
the  Government  offices,  it  was  immeshed  in  a 
very  net  of  Eed  Tape.  The  Stamp  Office, 
m  its  construction  of  it,  substituted  existing 
occupiers,  for  existing  houses  ;  into  the  clause 
itself  were  introduced,  before  it  became  law, 
words,  confining  this  privilege  to  persons 
“  duly  assessed  for  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1835.”  What  followed  ?  Eed  Tape  made 
the  discovery  that  no  one  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  clause,  and  opened  new 
windows,  was  duly  assessed  in  1835 — the 
whole  Government  Assessment :  made,  be 
it  remembered,  by  Government'  Assessors  : 
having  been  loosely  and  carelessly  made — and 
all  those  openers  of  new  windows,  upon  the 
faith  of  that  plain  speech  of  a  plain  gentleman, 
were  surcharged  ;  to  the  increase  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  the  dishonour  of  the  public  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  very  canonisation  of 
Eed  Tape. 

For  the  collection  and  clear  statement  ot 
these  facts,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent 
pamphlet  reprinted,  at  the  time,  from  the 
“  Westminster  Eeview.”  The  facts  and  the 
subject  are  worthy  of  one  another. 

O  give  your  public  functionary  who  delights 
in  Eed  Tape,  a  good  social  improvement  to 
deal  with  !  Let  him  come  back  to  his  Tape- 
wits,  after  being  frightened  out  of  them,  for  a 
little  while,  by  the  ravages  of  a  Plague  ;  and 
count,  if  you  can,  the  miles  of  Eed  Tape  he 
will  pile  into  barriers,  against — a  General 
Interment  Bill,  say,  or  a  Law  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  infectious  and  disgusting  nuisances! 
O  the  cables  of  Eed  Tape  he  will  coil  away 
in  dispatch  boxes,  the  handcuffs  he  will  make 
of  Eed  Tape  to  fetter  useful  hands  ;  the  inter¬ 
minable  perspectives  of  Exchequers,  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  what  not,  all  hung  with  Eed 
Tape,  up  and  down  which  he  will  languidly 
wander,  to  the  weariness  of  all  whose  hard 
fate  it  is,  to  have  to  pursue  him  ! 

But,  give  him  something  to  play  with — give 
him  a  park  to  slice  away — a  hideous  scarecrow 
to  set  up  in  a  public  place,  where  it  may  become 
the  ludicrous  horror  of  the  civilised  earth — a 
marble  arch  to  move — and  who  so  brisk  as 
he !  He  will  rig  you  up  a  scaffolding  with 
Eed  Tape,  and  fall  to,  joyfully.  These  are  the 
things  in  which  he  finds  relief  from  unlucky 
Acts  of  Parhament  that  are  more  trouble¬ 
some  improvements  than  they  were  meant 
to  be.  Across  and  across  them,  he  can  spin 
his  little  webs  of  Eed  Tape,  and  catch  sum¬ 
mer  flies ;  or,  near  them,  litter  down  official 
dozing-places,  and  roll  himself  over  and  over 
in  Eed  Tape,  like  the  Hippopotamus  wallow¬ 
ing  in  his  bath. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  dusty  dry 
old  shop  in  Long  Acre,  London,  where,  dis¬ 
played  in  the  windows,  in  tall  slim  bottles, 
were  numerous  preparations,  looking,  at  first 
sight,  like  unhealthy  maccaroni.  On  a  nearer 
inspection,  these  were  found  to  be  Tapeworms, 
extracted  from  the  internal  mechanism  of 
certain  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  deli¬ 
cately  referred  to,  on  the  bottles,  by  initial 
letters.  Doctor  Gardner’s  medicine  had 
effected  these  wonderful  results  ;  but,  the 
Doctor,  probably  apprehensive  that  his  patients 
might  “  blush  to  find  it  fame,”  enshrined  them 
in  his  museum,  under  a  thin  cloud  of  mystery. 
We  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  a  white 
basin,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  re¬ 
mained,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  in  a  conspic¬ 
uous  part  of  the  museum,  and  was  supposed 
to  contain  a  specimen  so  recent  that  there 
had  not  yet  been  time  for  its  more  elaborate 
preservation.  It  bore,  as  we  remember,  the 
label,  “  This  singular  creature,  with  ears  like 
a  mouse,  was  last  week  found  destroying  the 
inside  of  Mr.  O —  in  the  City  Road.”  But, 
this  was  an  encroachment  on  the  province  of 
the  legitimate  Tapeworms.  That  species  were 
all  alike  except  in  length.  The  smallest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  labels,  measured,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  about  two  hundred  yards. 

If,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  (we  suggest  the  capital  as  the  centre 
of  resort,)  a  similar  museum  could  be  estab¬ 
lished,  for  the  destruction  and  exhibition  of 
the  Red-Tape- Worms  with  which  the  British 
Public  are  so  sorely  afflicted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be,  at  once,  a  vast  national 
benefit,  and  a  curious  national  spectacle.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  people  in  general 
would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of 
such  an  establishment.  The  labels  might  be 
neatly  and  legibly  written,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
cedent  we  have  mentioned.  “  The  Right 
Honorable  Mr.  X —  from  the  Exchequer. 
Seven  thousand  yards.”  “  Earl  Y —  from  the 
Colonial  Office.  Half  as  long  again.”  “  Lord 
Z —  from  the  Woods  and  Forests.  The  longest 
ever  known.”  “  This  singular  creature,” — not 
mentioning  its  ears — “was  found  destroying 
the  patience  of  Mr.  John  B —  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  If  it  were  practicable  to  open 
such  an  Institution  before  the  departure  of 
All  Nations  (which  can  scarcely  be  hoped)  it 
might  be  desirable  to  translate  these  abstracts 
into  a  variety  of  languages,  for  the  wider  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  of  our  most  agreeable  and 
improving  sights. 


THE  BROKEN  CHAIN. 

Cafhves,  bound  in  hon  bands, 

Have  well-nigh  learned  to  love  their  chain ; 
Slaves  have  held  up  ransomed  hands, 

Praying  to  be  slaves  again ; 

So,  doth  usage  reconcile, 

Soothing  even  Pain  to  smile; 

So,  a  sadness  will  remain 
In  the  breaking  of  the  chain. 


But,  if  chains  were  woven,  shining, 

Firm  as  gold,  and  fine  as  hair, 
Twisting  round  the  heart,  and  twining. 
Binding  all  that  centres  tliere, 

In  a  knot  that,  like  the  olden, 

May  be  cut,  yet  ne  ’er  unfolden — 
Would  not  something  sharp  remain 
In  the  breaking  of  the  chain  1 


TWO  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  BODGER. 

SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

In  the  year  1832,  on  the  24th  December,, 
one  of  those  clear  bright  days,  that  some¬ 
times  supersede  the  regular  snowy  sleety 
Christmas  weather,  a  large  ship  lay  off  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  the  Blue  Peter  flying  from  her  mast¬ 
head,  quarters  of  beef  hanging  from  her 
mizzen-booms,  and  strings  of  cabbages  from 
her  stern  rails ;  her  decks  crowded  with 
coarsely-clad  blue-nosed  passengers,  and  lum¬ 
bered  with  boxes,  barrels,  hen-coops,  spars, 
and  chain-cables.  The  wind  was  rising  with 
a  hollow,  dreary  sound.  Boats  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  between  the  vessel  and  the  beach, 
where  stood  excited  groups  of  old  people  and 
young  children.  The  hoarse  impatient  voices  ! 
of  officers  issuing  their  commands,  were 
mingled  with  the  shrill  wailing  of  women  on  !  ‘ 
the  deck  and  the  shore.  ,  ! 

It  was  the  emigrant  ship,  “  Cassandra,” 
bound  for  Australia  during  the  period  of  the 
“Bounty”  system,  when  emigration  re¬ 
cruiters,  stimulated  by  patriotism  and  a 
handsome  per  centage,  rushed  frantically  up 
and  down  the  country,  earnestly  entreating 
“  healthy  married  couples  ”  and  single  souls  of 
either  sex  to  accept  a  free  passage  to  “  a  land 
of  plenty.”  The  English  labourers  had  not 
then  discovered  that  Australia  was  a  country 
where  masters  were  many  and  servants 
scarce.  In  spite  of  poverty  and  poorhouse 
fare,  few  of  the  John  Bull  family  could  be  i 

induced  to  give  heed  to  flaming  placards  j 

they  could  not  read,  or  inspiring  harangues  i 

they  could  not  understand.  The  admirable  j 

education  which  in  1832,  at  intervals  of  seven  j 

days,  was  distributed  in  homoeopathic  doses  } 

among  the  agricultural  olive  branches  of  | 

England,  did  not  include  modern  geography,  | 

even  when  reading  and  writing  were  imparted.  } 

If  a  stray  Sunday  School  scholar  did  acquire  I 

a  faint  notion  of  the  locality  of  Canaan,  he 
was  never  permitted  to  travel  as  far  as  the 
British  Colonies. 

To  the  ploughman  out  of  employ,  Canaan, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  were  all  “  furrin 
parts  ;  ”  he  did  not  know  the  way  to  them  ;  i 
but  he  knew  the  way  to  the  poorhouse,  so  i 
took  care  to  keep  within  reach  of  it. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  charterers  of  ! 
the  good  ship  “  Cassandra,”  were  grievously 
out  in  them  calculations ;  and  failing  to  fill 
with  English,  were  obliged  to  make  up  their  | 
complement  with  Irish ;  who,  having  nothing  | 
to  fall  upon,  but  the  charity  of  the  poor  to  1 1 
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-the  poorer,  arc  always  ready  to  go  anywhere 
for  a  daily  meal. 

The  steamers  from  Cork  had  transferred 
their  ragged,  weeping,  laughing,  fighting 
cargoes  ;  the  last  stray  groups  of  English  had 
j  been  collected  from  the  western  counties  ; 
j  the  Government  officers  had  cleared  and 
'passed  the  ship.  With  the  afternoon  tide  two 
I  hundred  helpless,  ignorant,  destitute  souls 
;  were  to  bid  farewell  to  their  native  land. 
ji  The  delays  consequent  on  miscalculating 
I  the  emigrating  tastes  of  England,  had  re- 

i  tarded  until  mid-winter,  a  voyage  which 

vshould  have  been  commenced  in  autumn. 

In  one  of  the  shore-boats,  sat  a  portly  man 
— evidently  neither  an  emigrant  nor  a  sailor 
— wrapped  in  a  great  coat  and  comforters  ;  his 
broad  brimmed  beaver  secured  from  the 
freezing  blast,  by  a  coloured  bandanna  tied 
under  the  chin  of  a  fat  whiskerless  face.  This 
portly  personage  was  Mr.  Joseph  Lobbit, 
proprietor  of  “  The  Shop,”  farmer,  miller,  and 
j  <;hairman  of  the  vestry  of  the  rich  rural 
{  parish  of  Duxmoor. 

I  At  Duxmoor,  the  chief  estate  was  in  Chan- 
I  eery,  the  manor  house  in  ruins,  the  lord  of 
;i  it  an  outlaw,  and  the  other  landed  proprietors 

j  .absentees,  or  in  debt ;  a  curate  preached, 

buried,  married,  and  baptised,  for  the  health 
-of  the  rector  compelled  him  to  pass  the 
summer  in  Switzerland,  and  the  winter  in 
Italy  ;  so  Mr.  Lobbit  was  almost  the  greatest, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  richest  man  in  the 
j  parish. 

j  Except  that  he  did  not  care  for  anyone 
i  but  himself,  and  did  not  respect  anyone  who 

I  had  not  plenty  of  money,  he  was  not  a  bad 

j,  sort  of  man.  He  had  a  jolly  hearty  way  of 

J  talking  and  shaking  hands,  and  slapping 

people  on  the  back  ;  and  until  you  began  to 
j  <)ount  money  with  him,  he  seemed  a  very 
pleasant  liberal  fellow.  He  was  fond  of 
J  .money,  but  more  fond  of  importance  ;  and 
therefore  worked  as  zealously  at  parish-busi¬ 
ness,  as  he  did  at  his  own  farm,  shop  and 
mill.  He  centered  the  whole  powers  of  the 
westry  in  his  own  person,  and  would  have 
j  been  beadle,  too,  if  it  had  been  possible.  He 

^ippointed  the  master  and  matron  of  the 
workhouse,  who  were  relations  of  his  wife  ; 

I  supplied  all  the  rations  and  clothing  for 

j  “  the  house  ;  ”  and  fixed  the  prices  in  full 

j  vestry  (viz.,  himself,  and  the  clerk,  his  cousin), 

.  assembled.  He  settled  all  questions  of  out- 

of-door  relief,  and  tried  hard,  more  than  once, 

I  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  too. 

•  Ill-natured  people  did  say  that  those  who 
I  would  not  work  on  Master  Lobbit’s  farm,  at 
his  wages,  stood  a  very  bad  chance  if  they 
wanted  anything  from  the  parish,  or  came  for 
the  doles  of  blankets,  coals,  bread,  and  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoats  ;  which,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  tablets  in  Duxmoor  Church,  are 
distributed  every  Christmas.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Lobbit  supplied  these  gifts,  as  chief  shop¬ 
keeper,  and  dispensed  them,  as  senior  and 


perpetual  churchwarden.  Lobbit  gave  capital 
dinners  :  plenty  smoked  on  his  board,  and 
pipes  of  negro-head  with  jorums  of  gin  punch 
followed,  without  stint. 

The  two  attorneys  dined  with  him — and 
were  glad  to  come,  for  he  had  always  money 
to  lend,  on  good  security,  and  his  gin  was 
unexceptionable.  So  did  two  or  three  bull¬ 
frog  farmers,  very  rich  and  very  ignorant. 
The  doctor  and  curate  came  occasionally ; 
they  were  poor-,  and  in  his  debt  at  “The 
Shop,”  therefore  bound  to  laugh  at  his  jokes 
— which  were  not  so  bad,  for  he  was  no 
fool — so  that,  altogether,  Mr.  Lobbit  had 
reason  to  believe  himself  a  very  popular  man. 

But  there  was — where  is  there  not  ? — a 
black  drop  in  his  overflowing  cup  of  pro¬ 
sperity. 

He  had  a  son,  whom  he  intended  to  make  a 
gentleman ;  whom  he  hoped  to  see  married  to 
some  lady  of  good  family,  installed  in  the 
Manor  House  of  Duxmoor,  (if  it  should  be 
sold  cheap,  at  the  end  of  the  Chancery  suit), 
and  established  as  the  squire  of  the  parish. 
Eobert  Lobbit  had  no  taste  for  learning,  and 
a  strong  taste  for  drinking,  which  his  father’s 
customers  did  their  best  to  encourage.  Old 
Lobbit  was  decent  in  his  private  habits  ;  but, 
as  he  made  money  wherever  he  could  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a  levee 
of  scamps,  of  all  degrees — some  agents  and 
assistants,  some  borrowers,  and  would-be  bor¬ 
rowers.  Young  Lobbit  found  it  easier  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  father’s  companions 
than  to  follow  his  father’s  advice.  He  was  as 
selfish  and  as  greedy  as  his  father,  without 
being  so  agreeable  or  hospitable.  In  the 
school-room  he  was  a  dunce,  in  the  play¬ 
ground  a  tyrant  and,  bully ;  no  one  liked 
him  ;  but,  as  he  had  plenty  of  money,  many 
courted  him. 

As  a  last  resource  his  father  sent  him  to 
Oxford  ;  whence,  after  a  short  residence,  he 
was  expelled.  He  arrived  home  drunk,  and 
in  debt ;  without  having  lost  one  bad  habit, 
or  made  one  respectable  friend.  From  that 
period  he  lived  a  sot,  a  village  rake,  the  king 
of  the  tap-room,  and  the  patron  of  a  crowd  of 
blackguards,  who  drank  his  beer  and  his 
health ;  hated  him  for  his  insolence,  and 
cheated  him  of  his  money. 

Yet  Joseph  Lobbit  loved  his  son,  and  tried 
not  to  believe  the  stories  good-aatured  friends 
told  of  him. 

Another  trouble,  fell  upon  the  prosperous 
churchwarden.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
parish,  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  Dux¬ 
moor  Manor,  there  had  been,  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Civil  Wars,  a  large  number  of 
small  freehold  farmers  ;  each  with  from  forty 
to  five  acres  of  land  ;  the  smaller,  fathers 
had  divided  amongst  their  progeny ;  the 
larger  had  descended  to  eldest  sons  by  force  j 
of  primogeniture.  Joseph  Lobbit’s  father  had 
been  one  of  these  small  freeholders.  A  right 
of  pasture  on  an  adjacent  common  was  at¬ 
tached  to  these  little  freeholds  ;  so,  what  with 
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geese  and  sheep,  and  a  cow  or  so,  even  the 
poorest  proprietor  with  the  assistance  of 
harvest  work,  managed  to  make  a  living,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  last  war.  War  prices  made 
land  valuable,  and  the  common  was  enclosed  ; 
though  a  share  went  to  the  little  freeholders, 
and  sons  and  daughters  were  hired,  at  good 
wages,  while  the  enclosure  was  going  on,  the 
loss  of  the  pasture  for  stock,  and  the  fall  of 
prices  at  the  peace,  sealed  their  fate.  John 
Lobbit,  our  portly  friend’s  father,  succeeded  to 
his  little  estate,  of  twenty  acres,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  in  the  time  of  best  war 
prices,  after  he  had  passed  some  years  as  a 
shopman  in  a  great  seaport.  His  first  use  of 
it  was  to  sell  it,  and  set  up  a  shop  in  Duxmoor, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  his  farmer  neighbours. 
When  John  slept  with  his  fathers,  Joseph, 
having  succeeded  to  the  shop  and  savings, 
began  to  buy  land  and  lend  money.  Between 
shop  credit  to  the  five-acred  and  mortgages  to 
the  forty-acred  men,  with  a  little  luck  in  the 
way  of  the  useful  sons  of  the  freeholders  being 
constantly  enlisted  for  soldiers,  impressed  for 
sailors,  or  convicted  for  poaching  offences,  in 
the  course  of  years,  Joseph  Lobbit  became 
possessed,  not  only  of  his  paternal  freehold, 
but,  acre  by  acre,  of  all  his  neighbours’  hold¬ 
ings,  to  the  extent  of  something  like  five 
hundred  acres.  The  original  owners  vanished  ; 
the  stout  and  young  departed,  and  were  seen 
no  more  ;  the  old  and  decrepit  were  received 
and  kindly  housed  in  the  workhouse.  Of 
course  it  could  not  have  been  part  of  Mr. 
Lobbit’s  bargain  to  find  them  board  and 
lodging  for  the  rest  of  their  days  at  the  parish 
expense.  A  few  are  said  to  have  drunk  them¬ 
selves  to  death ;  but  this  is  improbable,  for  the 
cider,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  extremely 


colic. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  cluster  of  freeholds  which  the  parochial 
dignitary  had  so  successfully  acquired,  a  small 
barren  plot  of  five  acres  with  a  right  of  road 
through  the  rest  of  the  property.  The  pos¬ 
sessor  of  this  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  John  Boclger 
by  name,  who  was  neither  to  be  coaxed  nor 
bullied  into  parting  with  his  patrimony. 

J ohn  Bodger  was  an  only  son,  a  smart  little 
fellow,  a  capital  thatcher,  a  good  hand  at 
cobhouse  building — in  fact,  a  handy  man. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  as  fond  of  pleasure  as 
his  betters.  He  sang  a  comic  song,  till 
peoples’  eyes  ran  over,  and  they  rolled  on 
their  seats ;  he  handled  a  single-stick  very 
tidily  ;  and,  among  the  light  weights,  was  not 
to  be  despised  as  a  wrestler.  He  always 
knew  where  a  hare  was  to  be  found ;  and, 
when,  the  fOx-hounds  were  out,  to  hear  his 
view-halloo,  did  your  heart  good.  These  tastes 
were  expensive ;  so  that  when  he  came  into 
his  little  property,  although  he  worked  with 
tolerable  industry,  and  earned  good  wages, 
for  that  part  of  the  country,  he  never  had  a 
shilling  to  the  fore,  as  the  Irish  say.  If  he 
had  been  a  prudent  man,  he  might  have  laid 


by  something  very  snug,  and  defied  Mr.  Lobbit 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  all  Joseph 
Lobbit’s  ingenious  devices — after  plain,  plump  i 
offers — to  buy  Bodger’s  acres  had  been  refused.  ; 
J  ohn  Bodger  declined  a  loan  to  buy  a  cart  and  i 
horse :  he  refused  to  take  credit  for  a  new  j 
hat,  umbrella,  and  waistcoat,  after  losing  his 
money  at  Bidecot  Fair.  He  went  on  steadily 
slaving  at  his  bit  of  land,  doing  all  the  best 
thatching  and  building  jobs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  spending  his  money,  and  enjoying  him¬ 
self  without  getting  into  any  scrapes  ;  until 
Mr.  Joseph  Lobbit,  completely  foiled,  began 
to  look  on  J  ohn  Bodger  as  a  personal  enemy. 

Just  when  John  and  his  neighbours  were 
rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  the  last  attempt  oi 
the  jolly  parochial,  an  accident  occurred  which 
upset  all  John’s  pradent  calculations.  He 
fell  in  love.  He  might  have  married  Dorothy 
Paulson,  the  blacksmith’s  daughter — an  only 
child,  with  better  than  two  hundred  pounds 
in  the  Bank,  and  a  good  business — a  vir¬ 
tuous,  good  girl,  too,  except  that  she  was  as 
thin  as  a  hurdle,  with  a  skin  hke  nutmeg- 
grater,  and  rather  a  bad  temper.  But  instead 
of  that,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he 
went  and  married  Carry  Hutchins,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Widow  Hutchins,  one  of  the  little 
freeholders  bought  out  by  Mr.  Lobbit,  who 
died,  poor  old  soul,  the  day  after  she  was 
carried  into  the  workhouse,  leaving  Carry  and 
her  brother  Tom  destitute — that  is  to  say, 
destitute  of  goods,  money,  or  credit,  but  not 
of  common  sense,  good  health,  good  looks,  and 
power  of  earning  wages. 

Carry  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than  J  ohn, 
with  a  face  like  a  ripe  pear.  He  had  to  buy 
her  wedding  gown,  and  everything  else.  He 
bought  them  at  Lobbit’s  shop.  Tom  Hutchins 
— he  was  fifteen  years  old — a  tall  spiy  lad, 
accepted  five  shillings  from  his  brother-in- 
law,  hung  a  small  bundle  on  his  bird’s-nesting 
stick,  and  set  off  to  walk  to  Bristol,  to  be  a 
sailor.  He  was  never  heard  of  any  more  at 
Duxmoor. 

At  first  all  went  well.  John  left  ofi  going 
to  wakes  and  fairs,  except  on  business  ;  stuck 
to  his  trades ;  brought  his  garden  into  good 
order,  and  wmrked  early  and  late,  when  he 
could  spare  time,  at  his  two  little  fields,  while 
his  wife  helped  him  famously.  If  they  had 
had  a  few  pounds  in  hand,  they  would  have 
had  “  land  and  beeves.” 

But  the  first  year  twins  came — a  boy  and 
girl ;  and  the  next  another  girl,  and  tlien 
twins  again,  and  so  on.  Before  Mrs.  Bodger 
was  thirty  she  had  nine  hearty,  healthy  chil¬ 
dren,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  plenty  more  j 
while  John  was  a  broken  man,  soured,  dis¬ 
contented,  hopeless.  No  longer  did  he  stride 
forth  eagerly  to  his  work,  after  kissing  mother 
and  babies  ;  no  longer  did  he  hurry  home  to 
put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  potato  patch,  or 
broadcast  his  oat  crop ;  no  longer  did  he  sit 
whistling  and  telling  stories  of  bygone  feats 
at  the  fireside,  while  mending  some  wooden 
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implement  of  liis  own,  or  making  one  for  a 
neighbour.  L;mguid  and  moody,  he  lounged 
to  his  task  with  round  shoulders  and  slouching 
gait ;  spoke  seldom — when  he  did,  seldom 
kindly.  His  children,  except  the  youngest, 
feared  him,  and  his  wife  scarcely  opened  her 
lips,  except  to  answer. 

A  long,  hard,  severe  winter,  and  a  round  of 
typhus  fever,  which  carried  off  two  children, 
finished  him.  John  Bodger  was  beaten,  and 
obliged  to  sell  his  bit  of  land.  He  had 
borrowed  money  on  it  from  the  lawyer  ; 
while  laid  up  with  fever,  he  had  silently 
allowed  his  wife  to  run  up  a  bill  at  “  The 
Shop.”  When  strong  enough  for  work  there 
was  no  wmrk  to  be  had.  Lobbit  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  took  it.  John  Bodger  wanted  to 
buy  a  cow,  he  wanted  seed,  he  wanted  to  pay 
the  doctor,  and  to  give  his  boys  clothes  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  service.  He  sold  his  land 
for  wdiat  he  thought  would  do  all  this,  and 
leave  a  few  pounds  in  hand.  He  attended  to 
sign  the  deed  and  receive  money ;  when,  instead 
of  the  balance  of  twenty-five  pounds  he  liad 
expected,  he  received  one  pound  ten  shillings, 
and  a  long  lawyer’s  bill  receipted. 

He  did  not  say  much ;  for  poor  countrymen 
don’t  know  how  to  talk  to  laAvyers,  but  he 
went  towards  home  like  a  drunken  man ;  and, 
not  hearing  the  clatter  of  a  horse  behind 
him  that  had  run  away,  was  knocked  down, 
run  over,  and  picked  up  with  his  collar  bone 
and  two  ribs  broken. 

,  The  next  day  he  was  delirious ;  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  he  came  to  his  senses, 
lying  on  a  workhouse  bed.  Before  he  could 
rise  from  the  workhouse  bed,  not  a  stick  or 
stone  had  been  left  to  tell  where  the  cottage 
of  his  fathers  had  stood  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lobbit  had 
obtained,  in  auctioneering  phrase,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  within  a 
ring  fence. 

John  Bodger  stood  up  at  length  a  ruined, 
desperate,  dangerous  man,  pale,  and  weak, 
and  even  humble.  He  said  nothing  ;  the  fever 
seemed  to  have  tamed  every  limb — every 
feature — except  his  eyes,  which  glittered  like 
an  adder’s  when  Mr.  Lobbit  came  to  talk 
to  him.  Lobbit  saw  it  and  trembled  in  his 
inmost  heart,  yet  was  ashamed  of  being  afraid 
of  a  pauper  ! 

About  this  time  Swing  fires  made  their 
appearance  in  the  country,  and  the  principal 
Insurance  Companies  refused  to  insure  farm¬ 
ing  stock,  to  the  consternation  of  Mr.  Lobbit  ; 
for  he  had  lately  begun  to  suspect  that  among 
Mr.  Swing’s  friends  he  was  not  very  popular, 
yet  he  had  some  thousand  pounds  of  corn 
stacks  in  his  own  yards  and  those  of  his 
customers. 

John  Bodger,  almost  convalescent,  was 
anxious  to  leave  the  poor-house,  while  the 
master,  the  doctor,  and  every  official,  seemed  in 
a  league  to  keep  him  there  and  make  him  com¬ 
fortable,  although  a  short  time  previously  the 
feeling  had  been  quite  different.  But  the  old 


'  rector  of  Duxmoor  having  died  at  the  early 
age  of  sixty-six,  in  spite  of  his  care  for  his 
health,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  was 
not  content  to  leave  his  duties  to  deputies  ;  all 
the  parish  affairs  underwent  a  keen  criticism, 
and  John  and  his  large  family  came  under 
investigation.  His  story  came  out.  The  new 
rector  pitied  and  tried  to  comfort  him  ;  but 
his  soothing  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
only  answer  he  could  get  from  John  was,  “  A 
hard  life  while  it  lasts.  Sir,  and  a  pauper’s 
grave,  a  pauper  widow,  pauper  children : 
Parson,  while  this  is  all  you  can  offer  John 
Bodger,  preaching  to  him  is  of  no  use.” 

With  the  wife,  the  clergyman  was  more 
successful.  Hope  and  belief  are  planted  more 
easily  in  the  hearts  of  women  than  of  men, 
for  adversity  softens  the  one  and  hardens 
the  other.  The  rector  was  not  content  with 
exhorting  the  poor,  he  applied  to  the  rich 
Joseph  Lobbit  on  behalf  of  John  Bodger’s 
family,  and  as  the  rector  was  not  only  a  Truly 
Christian  priest,  but  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  and  fortune,  the  parochial  ruler  was 
obliged  to  hear  and  to  heed. 

Bland  and  smooth,  almost  pathetic,  was 
J oseph  Lobbit :  he  was  “  heartily  sorry  for  the 
poor  man  and  his  large  family  ;  should  be 
happy  to  offer  him  and  his  wife  permanent 
employment  on  his  Hill  farm,  as  well  as  twQ 
of  the  boys  and  one  of  the  girls.” 

The  eldest  son  and  daughter,  the  first  twins, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  respectable  service. 
John  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Lobbit.  ' 

While  this  discussion  was  pending,  the  news 
of  a  ship  at  Plymouth  waiting  for  emigrants, 
reached  Duxmoor. 

The  parson,  and  the  great  shopkeeper  were 
observed  in  a  long  warm  conference  in  the 
rectory  garden,  which  ended  in  their  shaking 
hands,  and  the  rector  proceeding  with  rapid 
strides  to  the  poor-house. 

The  same  day,  the  lately  established  girls’ 
school  was  set  to  work  sewing  garments 
of  all  sizes,  as  well  as  the  females  of  the 
rector’s  family.  A  week  afterwards,  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  village ;  a  waggon  moved 
slowly  away,  laden  with  a  father,  mother,  and 
large  family,  and  a  couple  of  pauper  orphan 
ghds.  Yes,  it  was  true;  John  and  Carry 
Bodger  were  going  to  “  Furrin  parts,”  “  to  be 
made  slaves  on.”  The  women  cried,  and  so 
did  the  children,  from  imitation.  The  men 
stared.  As  the  emigrants  passed  the  Bed 
Lion  there  was  an  attempt  at  a  cheer  from  two 
tinkers  ;  but  it  was  a  failure  ;  no  one  joined 
in.  So  staring  and  staring,  the  men  stood 
until  the  waggon  crept  round  the  turn  of  the 
lane  and  over  the  bridge,  out  of  sight ;  then 
bidding  the  “  wives  ”  go  home  and  be  hanged 
to  ’em,  their  lords,  that  had  two-pence,  went  in 
to  spend  it  at  the  Bed  Lion,  and  those  who  had 
not,  went  in  to  see  the  others  drink,  and  talk 
over  John  Bodger’s  bouldness,”  and  abuse 
Muster  Lobbit  quietly,  so  that  no  one  in  top 
boots  should  hear  them  ; — ^for  they  were  poor 
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ignorant  people  in  Duxmoor — they  had  had  no 
one  to  teach  them,  or  to  care  for  them,  and 
after  the  fever,  and  the  long  hard  winter,  they 
cared  little  for  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  still 
less  for  their  neighbours.  So  J ohn  Bodger  was 
forgotten  almost  before  he  was  out  of  sight. 

By  the  road-waggon  which  the  Bodgers 
joined  when  they  reached  the  highway,  it  was 
a  three  days’  journey  to  Plymouth. 

But,  although  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Lobbit 
did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  ;  he  felt  afraid  lest 
John  should  return  and  do  him  some  secret 
mischief.  He  wished  to  see  him  on  board  ship, 
and  fairly  under  sail.  Besides,  his  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Emigration  Brokers  had  opened  up 
ideas  of  a  new  way  of  getting  rid,  not  only  of 
dangerous  fellows  like  John  Bodger,  but  of 
all  kinds  of  useless  paupers.  These  ideas  he 
rifterwards  matured,  and  although  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  emigrating 
system,  even  in  1851,  a  visit  to  Government 
ships,  will  present  many  specimens  of  parish 
inmates  converted,  by  dexterous  diplomacy, 
into  independent  labourers. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
Mr.  Lobbit  left  his  shopman  to  settle  the 
difficult  case  of  credit  with  his  Christmas  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  with  best  horse  made  his  way  to 
Plymouth  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  floated  on  salt  water. 

With  many  grunts  and  groans  he  climbed 
the  ship’s  side ;  not  being  as  great  a  man  at 
Pljrmouth  as  at  Duxmoor,  no  chair  was 
lowered  to  received  his  portly  person.  The 
mere  fact  of  having  to  climb  up  a  rope 
ladder  from  a  rocking  boat  on  a  breezy, 
freezing  day,  was  not  calculated  to  give  com¬ 
fort  or  confident  feelings  to  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man.  With  some  difiSculty,  not  without 
broken  shins,  amid  the  sarcastic  remarks  of 
gi’oups  of  wild  Irishmen,  and  the  squeaks  of 
barefooted  children — ^who,  not  knowing  his 
awful  parochial  character,  tumbled  about 
Mr.  Lobbit’s  legs  in  a  most  impertinently 
familiar  manner — ^he  made  his  way  to  the 
captain’s  cabin,  and  there  transacted  some 
mysterious  business  with  the  Emigration 
Agent  over  a  prime  piece  of  mess  beef  and  a 
glass  of  Madeira.  The  Madeira  warmed 
Mr.  Lobbit.  The  captain  assured  him 
positively  that  the  ship  would  sail  with  the 
evening  tide.  That  assurance  removed  a 
heavy  load  from  his  breast :  he  felt  like  a 
man  who  had  been  performing  a  good  action, 
and  almost  cheated  himself  into  believing 
that  he  had  been  spending  his  own  money  in 
charity  ;  so,  at  the  end  of  the  second  bottle, 
he  willingly  chimed  in  with  the  broker’s 
proposal  to  go  down  below  and  see  how  the 
emigrants  were  stowed,  and  have  a  last  look 
at  “  his  lot.” 

Down  the  steep  ladder  they  stumbled  into 
the  misery  of  a  “  bounty  ”  ship.  A  long,  dark 
gallery,  on  each  side  of  which  were  ranged 
the  berths ;  narrow  shelves  open  to  every 
prying  eye ;  where,  for  four  months,  the 
inmates  were  to  be  packed,  like  herrings  in  a 
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barrel,  without  room  to  move,  almost  with¬ 
out  air  to  breathe ;  the  mess  table,  running 
far  aft  the  whole  distance  between  the  masts, 
left  little  room  for  passing,  and  that  little  was 
encumbered  with  all  manner  of  boxes, 
packages,  and  infants,  crawling  about  like 
rabbits  in  a  warren. 

The  groups  of  emigrants  were  characteris¬ 
tically  employed.  The  Irish  “  coshering,”  or 
gossiping ;  for,  having  little  or  no  baggage 
to  look  after,  they  had  little  care ;  but  lean 
and  ragged,  monopolised  almost  all  the 
good-humour  of  the  ship.  Acute  cockneys, 
a  race  fit  for  every  change,  hammering, 
whistling,  screwing  and  making  all  snug  in 
their  berths  ;  tidy  mothers,  turning  with  de¬ 
spair  from  alternate  and  equally  vain  attempts 
to  collect  their  numerous  children  out  of 
danger,  and  to  pack  the  necessaries  of  a  room 
into  the  space  of  a  small  cupboard,  wept  and 
worked  away.  Here,  a  ruined  tradesman  ; 
with  his  family,  sat  at  the  table,  dinnerless, 
having  rejected  the  coarse,  tough  salt  meat 
in  disgust ;  there,  a  half  starved  group  fed 
heartily  on  rations  from  the  same  cask,  lux¬ 
uriated  over  the  allowance  of  grog,  and  the 
idea  of  such  a  good  meal  daily.  Songs, 
groans,  oaths  :  crying,  laughing,  complaining, 
hammering  and  fiddling  combined  to  produce 
a  chaos  of  strange  sounds  ;  while  thrifty  wives, 
with  spectacle  on  nose,  mended  their  hus¬ 
bands’  breeches,  and  unthrifty  ones  scolded. 

Amid  this  confusion,  under  the  authori¬ 
tative  guidance  of  the  second  mate,  Mr. 
Lobbit  made  his  way,  inwardly  calculating 
how  many  poachers,  pauper  refractories, 
Whiteboys,  and  Captain  Rocks,  were  about 
to  benefit  Australia  by  their  talents,  until 
he  reached  a  party  which  had  taken  up  its 
quarters  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Irish,  in 
a  gloomy  comer  near  the  stern.  It  consisted 
of  a  sickly,  feeble  woman,  under  forty,  but 
worn,  wasted,  retaining  marks  of  former 
beauty  in  a  pair  of  large,  dark  speaking  eyes, 
and  a  well  carved  profile,  who  was  engaged 
in  nursing  two  chubby  infants,  evidently 
twins,  while  two  little  things  just  able  to 
walk,  hung  at  her  skirts  ;  a  pale,  thin  boy, 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  was  mending  a  jacket ; 
an  elder  brother,  as  brown  as  a  berry,  fresh 
from  the  fields,  was  playing  dolefully  on  a 
hemlock  flute.  The  father,  a  little  round- 
shouldered  man,  was  engaged  in  cutting 
wooden  buttons  from  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  his  pocket-knife  ;  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Mr.  Lobbit  he  hastily  pulled  off*  his  coat, 
threw  it  into  his  berth,  and,  turning  his  back, 
worked  away  vigorously  at  the  stubborn  bit 
of  oak  he  was  carving. 

“  Hallo,  John  Bodger,  so  here  you  are  at 
last,”  cried  Mr.  Lobbit ;  “  I ’ve  broken  my 
shins,  almost  broken  my  neck,  and  spoilt 
my  coat  with  tar  and  pitch,  in  finding  you 
out.  Well,  you’re  quite  at  home,  I  see: 
twins  all  well  ? — both  pair  of  them  ?  How  do 
you  find  yourself.  Missis  ?  ” 

The  pale  woman  sighed  and  cuddled  her 
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babies — the  little  man  said  nothing,  but 
sneered,  and  made  the  chips  fly  faster. 

“You’re  on  your  way  now  to  a  country 
where  twins  are  no  object :  your  passage  is 
paid,  and  you  Ve  only  got  now  to  pray  for  the 
good  gentlemen  that  have  given  you  a  chance 
of  earning  an  honest  living.” 

No  answer. 

“I  see  them  all  here  except  Mary,  the 
young  lady  of  the  family.  Pray  has  she  taken 
rue,  and  determined  to  stay  in  England  after 
all ;  I  expected  as  much — ” 

As  he  spoke,  a  young  girl,  in  the  neat  dress 
of  a  parlour  servant,  came  out  of  the  shade. 

“  Oh  !  you  are  there,  are  you.  Miss  Mary  ? 
So  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  your 
place  and  Old  England  to  try  your  luck  in 
Australia  ;  plenty  of  husbands,  there,  ha,  ha  !  ” 

The  girl  blushed,  and  sat  down  to  sew  at 
some  little  garments.  Fresh,  rosy,  neat,  she 
was  as  great  a  contrast  to  her  brother,  the 
brown  ragged  ploughboy,  as  he  was  to  the 
rest  of  the  family,  with  their  flabby,  bleaclied 
complexions. 

There  was  a  pause  :  the  mate  having  done 
his  duty  by  finding  the  parochial  dignitary’s 
proteg6es,  had  slipped  away  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  business  ;  a  chorus  of  sailors  “  yo  heave 
ho-ing  ”  at  a  chain  cable  had  ceased,  and  for 
a  few  moments,  by  common  consent,  silence 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  long 
dark  gallery  of  the  hold. 

Mr.  Lobbit  was  rather  put  out  by  the 
silence,  and  no  answers  ;  he  did  not  feel  so 
confident  as  when  crowing  on  his  own  dung¬ 
hill,  in  Duxmoor  ;  he  had  a  vague  idea  that 
some  one  might  steal  behind  him  in  the  dark, 
knock  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  pay  off  old 
scores  with  a  hearty  kick ;  but  parochial 
dignity  prevailed,  and,  clearing  his  throat 
with  a  “  hem,”  he  began  again — 

“John  Bodger,  where’s  your  coat  ? — what 
are  you  shivering  there  for,  in  your  sleeves  ? 
— what  have  you  done  with  the  excellent  coat 
generously  presented  to  you  by  the  Parish — 
a  coat  that  cost,  as  per  contract,  fourteen 
shillings  and  fourpence — you  have  not  dared 
to  sell  it,  I  hope  ?  ’  ’ 

“Well,  Master  Lobbit,  and  if  I  did,  the 
coat  was  my  own,  I  suppose  1  ” 

“  What,  sir  ?  ” 

The  little  man  quailed  ;  he  had  tried  to 
pluck  up  his  spirit,  but  the  blood  did  not 
flow  fast  enough.  He  went  to  his  berth  and 
brought  out  the  coat. 

It  was  certainly  a  curious  colour,  a  sort  of 
yellow  brown,  the  cloth  shrunk  and  cockled 
up,  and  the  metal  buttons  turned  a  dingy 
black. 

Mr.  Lobbit  raved ;  a  new  coat  entirely 
spoiled,  what  had  he  done  to  it  ?  ”  and  as 
he  raved,  he  warmed,  and  felt  himself  at 
home  again.  Deputy  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Duxmoor  Vestry.  But  the  little  man, 
instead  of  being  frightened,  grew  red,  lost  his 
humble  mien,  stood  up,  and,  at  length,  when 
his  tormentor  paused  for  breath,  looked  him 

full  in  the  face,  and  cried,  “  Hang  your  coat  ! 

— hang  you  ! — hang  all  the  parochials  of 
Duxmoor  !  What  have  I  done  with  your 
coat  ?  Why  I ’ve  dyed  it  ;  I ’ve  dipped  it  in  1 
a  tan-yard  ;  I  was  not  going  to  carry  your  i 
livery  with  me.  I  mean  to  have  the  buttons 
off  before  I ’m  an  hour  older.  Gratitude 
you  talk  of ; — thanks  you  want,  you  old 
hypocrite,  for  sending  me  away.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  sent  me, — it  was  that  poor  wench 
and  her  twins,  and  a  letter  from  the  office, 
saying  they  would  not  insure  your  ricks, 
while  lucifer  matches  are  so  cheap.  Ay,  you 
may  stare — you  wonder  who  told  me  that  ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  more.  Who  is  it  that 
writes  so  like  his  father  the  Bank  can’t  tell 
the  difference  1  ” 

Mr.  Lobbit  turned  pale. 

“  Be  off !  ”  said  the  little  man  ;  “  plague  us 
no  more.  You  have  eaten  me  up  with  your 
usury  ;  you ’ve  got  my  cottage  and  my  bit  of 
land ;  you ’ve  made  paupers  of  us  all,  except 
that  dear  lass,  and  the  one  lad,  and  you ’d  well- 
nigh  made  a  convict  of  me.  But  never  mind. 
This  will  be  a  cold,  drear  Christmas  to  us,  i 
and  a  merry,  fat  one  to  you ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  Christmas  may  come  when  Master  J oseph 
Lobbit  would  be  glad  to  change  places  with 
poor,  ruined  John  Bodger.  I  am  going  where  ’ 

I  am  told  that  sons  and  daughters  like  mine  are  | 
better  than  ‘  silver,  yea,  than  fine  gold.’  I  leave  1 
you  rich  on  the  poor  man’s  inheritance  and 
poor  man’s  flesh  and  blood.  You  have  a  son  ’ 
and  daughter  that  will  revenge  me.  ‘  Cursed  ! 
are  they  that  remove  landmarks,  and  devour 
the  substance  of  the  poor  !’  ” 

While  this,  one  of  the  longest  speeches  that 
John  Bodger  was  ever  known  to  make,  was 
being  delivered,  a  little  crowd  had  collected, 
who,  without  exactly  understanding  the  merits 
of  the  case,  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  side 
with  their  fellow-passenger,  the  poor  man 
with  the  large  family.  The  Irish  began  to 
inquire  if  the  stout  gentleman  was  a  tithe- 
proctor  or  a  driver  ?  Murmurs  of  a  suspicious 
character  arose,  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  a  I 
very  hasty,  undignified  manner,  Mr.  Lobbit 
backed  out,  climbed  up  to  the  deck  with 
extraordinary  agility,  and,  without  waiting  to 
make  any  complaints  to  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  slipped  down  the  side  into  a  boat,  and 
never  felt  himself  safe,  until  called  to  his 
senses  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  boat" 
man  to  exact  four  times  the  regular  fare. 

But  a  good  dinner  at  the  Globe  (at  parochial 
expense)  and  a  report  from  the  agent  that  the 
ship  had  sailed,  restored  Mr.  Lobbit’s  equani¬ 
mity  ;  and  by  the  time  that,  snugly  packed  in 
the  mail,  he  was  rattling  along  toward  home  by 
a  moonlight  Christmas,  he  began  to  think  him¬ 
self  a  martyr  to  a  tender  heart,  and  to  console 
himself  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  odd 
corner  of  Bodger’s  acres,  cut  iqo  into  lots  for 
his  labourers’  cottages.  The  result,  fifty  per 
cent.,  proved  a  balm  to  his  wounded  feelings. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  at  the  same  hour 
John  Bodger  was  comforting  his  wife  and 
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little  ones  ;  sorry  am  I  to  report  that  he  left 
them  to  weep  and  complain,  while  he  went 
forward  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  sang,  and 
drank  grog  with  a  jolly  party  in  the  forecastle 
■ — for  John’s  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  cared 
little  for  God  or  man. 

This  old,  fond  love  for  his  wife  and  children 
seemed  to  have  died  away.  He  left  them, 
through  the  most  part  of  the  voyage,  to 
shift  for  themselves — sitting  forward,  sullenly 
smoking,  looking  into  vacancy,  and  wearying 
the  sailors  with  asking,  “How  many  knots 
to-day.  Jack  ?  When  do  you  think  we  shall  see 
land  \  ”  So  that  the  women  passengers  took 
a  mortal  dislike  to  him ;  and  it  being  gos- 
sipped  about,  that  when  his  wife  was  in  the 
hospital,  he  never  went  to  see  her  for  two 
days,  they  called  him  a  brute.  So  “  Bodger 
the  Brute  ”  he  was  called  until  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  Then  they  were  all  dispersed,  and 
such  stories  driven  out  of  mind  by  new  scenes. 

John  was  hired  to  go  into  the  far  interior, 
where  it  was  dithcult  to  get  free  servants  at 
all ;  so  his  master  put  up  with  the  dead¬ 
weight  encumbrance  of  the  babies,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  clever  wife  and  string  of 
likely  lads.  Thus,  in  a  new  country,  he  began 
life  again  in  a  blue  jersey  and  ragged  cordu¬ 
roys,  but  the  largest  money  income  he  had 
ever  known. 

SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

In  1842,  my  friend  Mrs.  C.  made  one  of  her 
marches  through  the  bush  with  an  army  of 
emigrants.  These  consisted  of  parents  with 
long  families,  rough  country-bred  single  girls, 
with  here  and  there  a  white-handed,  useless 
young  lady — the  rejected  ones  of  the  Sydney 
hirers.  In  these  marches  she  had  to  depend 
for  the  rations  of  her  ragged  regiment  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  settlers  on  her  route,  and 
v/as  never  disappointed,  although  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  day’s  journey  was  commenced 
without  any  distinct  idea  of  who  would  furnish 
the  next  dmner  and  breakfast. 

On  one  of  these  foraging  excursions — start¬ 
ing  at  day-dawn  on  horseback  followed  by 
her  man  Friday,  an  old  lag  (prisoner),  in  a 
light  cart  to  carry  the  provender — she  went 
forth  to  look  for  the  flour,  milk,  and  mullet, 
for  the  breakfast  of  a  party  whose  English 
appetites  had  been  sharpened  by  travelling  at 
the  pace  of  the  drays  all  day,  and  sleeping 
in  the  open  air  all  night. 

The  welcome  smoke  of  the  expected  station 
was  found  ;  the  light  cart,  with  the  comple¬ 
ments  and  empty  sack  despatched;  when 
musing,  at  a  foot-pace,  perhaps,  on  the  future 
fortune  of  the  half-dozen  girls  hired  out  the 
previous  day,  Mrs.  C.  came  upon  a  small 
party  which  had  also  been  encamping  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills. 

It  consisted  of  two  gawky  lads  in  docked 
smock  frocks,  woolly  hats,  rosy  sleepy  counte¬ 
nances  ;  fresh  arrivals,  living  monuments  of 
the  care  bestowed  in  developing  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  agricultural  mind  in  England. 
They  were  hard  at  work  on  broiled  mutton. 


A  regular  hard-dried  Bushman,  had  just 
driven  up  a  pair  of  blood  mares  from  their 
night’s  feed,  and  a  white-headed  brisk  kind 
of  young  old  man,  the  master  of  the  party, 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  trying  to  feed  an 
infant  with  some  sort  of  mess  compounded 
with  sugar.  A  dray  heavily  laden  with  a 
bullock-team  ready  harnessed,  stood  ready 
to  start  under  the  charge  of  the  bullock- 
watchman. 

The  case  was  clear  to  a  colonial  eye ;  the 
white-headed  man  had  been  down  to  the  port 
from  his  Bush-farm  to  sell  his  stuff,  and  was 
returning  with  two  blood  mares  purchased, 
and  two  emigrant  lads  hired  ;  but  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  baby  1  We  see  strange 
things  in  the  bush,  but  a  man-nurse  is  strange 
even  there. 

Although  they  had  never  met  before,  the 
white-headed  man  almost  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  Mrs.  C. — ,  for  who  did  not  know  her,  or 
of  her,  in  the  Bush  ? — so  was  more  communi¬ 
cative  than  he  otherwise  might  have  been, 
and  so  he  said, 

“You  see  ma’am,  my  lady,  I  have  only  got 
on  my  own  place  this  three  years  ;  having  a 
long  family,  we  found  it  best  to  disperse 
about  where  the  best  wages  was  to  be  got. 
We  began  saving  the  first  year,  and  my 
daughters  have  married  pretty  well,  and  my 
boys  got  to  know  the  ways  of  the  country. 
There’s  three  of  them  married,  thanks  to 
your  ladyship ;  so  we  thought  we  could  set 
up  for  ourselves.  And  we  ’yo  done  pretty 
tidy.  So,  as  they  were  all  busy  at  home, 
I  went  down  for  the  first  time  to  get  a, 
couple  of  mares  and  see  about  hiring  some 
lads  out  of  the  ships  to  help  us.  You  see  I 
have  picked  up  two  newish  ones;  I  have 
docked  their  frocks  to  a  useful  length,  and  I 
think  they  ’ll  do  after  a  bit ;  they  can’t  read, 
neither  of  them — no  more  could  I  when  I 
first  came — but  our  teacher,  (she ’s  one  my 
missis  had  from  you,)  will  soon  fettle  them ; 
and  I ’ve  got  a  power  of  things  on  the 
dray  ;  I  wish  you  could  be  there  at  unloading ; 
for  it  being  my  first  visit,  I  wanted  some¬ 
thing  for  all  of  them.  But  about  this  babby 
is  a  curious  job.  When  I  went  aboard  the 
ship  to  hire  my  shepherds,  I  looked  out  for 
some  of  my  own  country  ;  and  while  I 
was  asking,  I  heard  of  a  poor  woman  whose 
husband  had  been  drowned  in  a  drunken  fit 
on  the  voyage,  that  was  lying  very  ill,  with 
a  young  babby,  and  not  likely  to  live. 

“  Somethmg  made  me  go  to  see  her ;  she  had 
no  friends  on  board,  she  knew  no  one  hi  the 
colony.  She  started,  like,  at  my  voice  ;  one 
word  brought  on  another,  when  it  came  out 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  son  of  my  greatest 
enemy. 

“  She  had  been  his  father’s  servant,  and 
married  the  son  secretly.  When  it  was 
found  out,  he  had  to  leave  the  country; 
thinking,  that  once  in  Australia,  the  father 
would  be  reconciled,  and  the  business  that 
put  her  husband  in  danger  might  be  settled. 
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For  this  son  was  a  wild,  wicked  man,  worse 
than  the  father,  but  with  those  looks  and  ways 
that  take  the  hearts  of  poor  lasses.  Well,  as  we 
talked,  and  I  questioned  her — for  she  did  not. 
seem  so  ill  as  they  had  told  me — she  began  to 
ask  me  who  I  was,  and  T  did  not  want  to  tell ; 
when  I  hesitated,  she  guessed,  and  cried  out, 
‘  What,  J ohn  Bodger,  is  it  thee  !  ’ — and  with 
that  she  screamed,  and  screamed,  and  went 
off  quite  light-headed,  and  never  came  to  her 
senses  until  she  died. 

“  So,  as  there  was  no  one  to  care  for  the 
poor  little  babby,  and  as  we  had  such  a  lot  at 
home,  what  with  my  own  children  and  my 
grandchildren,  I  thought  one  more  would 
make  no  odds,  so  the  gentleman  let  me  take  it, 
after  I ’d  seen  the  mother  decently  buried. 

‘‘  You  see  this  feeding ’s  a  very  awkward  job, 
ma’am — and  I ’ve  been  five  days  on  the  road. 
But  I  think  my  missis  will  be  pleased  as  much 
as  with  the  gown  I ’ve  brought  her.” 

“  What,”  said  Mrs.  C.,  “  are  you  the  John 
Bodger  that  came  over  in  the  ‘Cassandra,’ 
— the  John  B.  1  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  J  ohn,  the  Brute  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ma’am.  But  I ’m  altered  sure-?y.” 

“Well,”  continued  John,  “the  poor  woman 
was  old  Joseph  Lobbit’s  daughter-in-law. 
Her  husband  had  been  forging,  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  would  have  been  lagged  if  he ’d 
staid  in  England.  I  don’t  know  but  I 
might  have  been  as  bad  if  I  had  not  got  out 
of  the  .country  when  I  did.  But  there ’s  some¬ 
thing  here  in  always  getting  on ;  and  not  such 
a  struggling  and  striving  that  softens  a  poor 
man’s  heart.  And  I  trust  what  I’ve  done 
for  this  poor  babby  and  its  mother,  may 
excuse  my  brutish  behaviour.  I  could  not 
help  thmking  when  I  was  burying  poor  Jenny 
Lobbit  (I  mind  her  well,  a  nice  little  lass, 
about  ten  years’  old) ;  I  could  not  help  thmking 
as  she  lay  in  a  nice  cloth  covered  coffin,  and 
a  beautiful  stone  cut  with  her  name  and  age, 
and  a  text  on  her  grave  ;  how  different  it  is 
even  for  poor  people  to  be  buried  here.  Oh, 
ma’am  !  a  man  like  me  with  a  long  family 
can  make  a-head  here,  and  do  a  bit  of  good 
for  others  worse  off.  We  live  while  we  live  ; 
wdien  we  die,  we  are  buried  with  decency. 
I  remember,  when  my  wife’s  mother  died, 
the  parish  officers  were  so  cross,  and  the 
boards  of  the  coffin  barely  stuck  together,  and 
it  was  terrible  cold  weather,  too.  My  Carry 
used  to  cry  about  it  uncommonly  all  the 
winter.  The  swells  may  say  what  they  like 
about  it,  but  I  ’ll  be  blessed  if  it  be’ent  worth 
all  the  voyage  to  die  in  it.” 

Hot  many  days  afterwards  Mrs.  C.  saw 
J  ohn  at  home,  surrounded  by  an  army  of  sons 
and  daughters  ;  a  patriarch,  and  yet  not 
sixt}’’  years’  old  ;  the  grandchild  of  his 
greatest  enemy  the  greatest  pet  of  the  family. 

In  my  mind’s  eye  there  are  sometimes  two 
pictures.  John  Bodger  in  the  workhouse, 
thmking  of  murder  and  fire-raising  in  the 
presence  of  his  prosperous  enemy  ;  and  J  ohn 


Bodger,  in  his  happy  bush  home,  nursing  little 
Haney  Lobbit. 

At  Duxmoor  the  shop  has  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  ex-shopkeeper  has  bought  and 
rebuilt  the  manor-house.  He  is  the  squire, 
now,  wealthier  than  ever  he  dreamed  ;  on  one 
estate  a  mine  has  been  found  ;  a  railway  has 
crossed  and  doi.bled  the  value  of  another  ;  but 
his  son  is  dead  ;  his  daughter  has  left  him,  and 
lives,  he  knows  not  where,  a  life  of  shame. 
Childless  and  friendless,  the  future  is,  to  him, 
cheerless  and  without  hope. 


CHIPS. 


DEGREE  DAY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Hone  but  those  wLo  have  been  educated  at 
Cambridge  can  wholly  understand  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  pervades  that  old  university  town 
on  “  Degree  Day.”  Graduates,  solicitous 
about  the  honour  of  their  respective  colleges, 
and  their  own  credit  as  tutors  ;  undergra¬ 
duates,  anxious  for  their  friends’  success,  as 
prophetic  of  their  own  ;  incepting  bachelors, 
dreading,  yet  nervously  expecting,  the  decree 
which  shall  decide  their  university  fate  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  town-residents,  actuated  by 
feelings  of  local  interest,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  by  ties  of  friendship  or  otherwise  with 
the  collegiate  world;  look  out,  with  equal 
curiosity,  for  the  Friday  morning’s  list.  This 
is  hung  within  the  Senate  House  upon  one  of 
the  pillars  that  support  the  east  gallery,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  proclaimed  aloud  by  the 
Senior  Moderator  at  the  fixed  hour,  9  a.m. 
It  is  true  that  he  begins  to  read  the  list  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  opening  of  the  doors,  but, 
almost  before  he  has  pronounced  the  first 
name,  he  is  swept  back  into  the  hall  by  the 
resistless  crowd  of  men  which  pours  in.  The 
scene  of  confusion  ;  the  struggling  and  crush¬ 
ing,  on  the  steps  and  at  the  doors ;  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  all  hats,  caps,  and  gowns  ;  the 
shouts  and  cheers  that  arise  as  each  man 
catches  the  name  and  place  of  a  friend,  from 
some  one  who,  for  a  moment,  has  gained 
access  to  the  suspended  placard  ;  the  vain 
efforts  of  individuals  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  crowd,  and  to  pass  out  wdth  the 
intelligence  which  they  have  obtained — set  all 
powers  of  description  at  defiance. 

At  Cambridge,  the  examination  for  Mathe¬ 
matical  Honours  takes  place  but  once  a  year — ■ 
in  January,  when,  upon  an  average,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  pass  creditably. 
Their  names  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Op- 
times  ;  and,  in  each  class,  are  arranged  in  order 
of  merit.  The  first  place  among  the  Wranglers, 
the  Senior  Wrangler  as  it  is  termed,  is  the 
very  highest  honour  which  the  University  can 
bestow  ;  he  Avho  earns  it,  may  indeed  be  proud 
of  his  position.  These  three  classes  complete 
the  Friday  morning’s  list ;  the  hubbub  attend¬ 
ant  upon  its  publication  soon  subsides ;  and  the 
quieter  business  of  mutual  congratulation  and 
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letter-writing,  takes  its  place.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  is  made  known  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  for  ordinary  degrees  ;  this 
list  contains  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  names, 
and  is  also  divided  into  three  classes  ;  but  in 
these  the  names  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
in  order  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  honour. 

But,  the  morrow  is  the  true  “  Degree  Day.” 
At  ten  o’clock,  the  Senate  House  doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  its  beautiful  hall  is  speedily 
filled  with  a  most  brilliant  assemblage.  Along 
the  sides,  and  far  into  the  body  of  the  room, 
are  tiers  of  gaily  dressed  ladies  ;  fair  faces 
fill  a  portion  of  the  galleries  ;  caps  and  gowns 
innumerable  take  possession  of  the  remainder  ; 
while  the  floor  is  occupied  by  Doctors,  Masters 
of  Arts,  &c.,  in  their  various  dresses  ;  and  last, 
not  least,  the  heroes  of  the  day,  or,  as  they  are 
called.  Incepting  Bachelors,  wearing  their  pic¬ 
turesque  hoods.  The  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  degrees  is  somewhat  long  and  tedious  ;  but, 
omitting  details,  it  may  be  observed  that  each 
man  is  led  up,  by  the  proper  officer  of  his 
College,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  sits  in  state  at  the  head  of  the 
hall — and  that  he  returns,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Senior  Wrangler  has  the  distinguished 
honour  of  receiving  his  degree  before  any 
proceedings  are  taken  with  his  less  successful 
rivals  ;  the  deafening  and  universal  applause 
which  thereupon  breaks  forth  from  all  parts 
of  the  building,  is  almost  overpowering  in  its 
heartfelt  earnestness  ;  it  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  youthful  talent  and  perseverance,  and  goes 
far  to  reward  the  happy  student  for  his 
years  of  toil  and  drudgery. 


A  WELSH  WEDDING. 

The  ancient  festivities  connected  with  mar¬ 
riage  are  still  retained  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Wales.  When  the  day  for  that  ceremony  has 
been  fixed,  “  bidding  papers  ”  are  dispatched 
to  all  friends,  within  possible  distance.  The 
Squire  generally  finds  one  laid  on  his  table, 
and  usually  responds  to  the  pecuniary  part  of 
the  invitation.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  one  of  these  papers  : — 

“Carmarthenshire,  Nov.  lUh,  1850. 

“  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  Matrimonial 
State,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  December 
next,  we  are  encouraged  by  our  Friends  to  make 
a  Bidding  on  the  occasion,  the  same  day,  at  the 
Young  Woman’s  Brother’s  House,  at  which  time 
and  place  the  favour  of  your  very  good  and  most 
agreeable  company  is  respectfully  solicited ;  and 
whatever  donation  you  may  be  pleased  to  bestow 
on  us  then,  will  be  thankfully  received,  warmly 
acknowledged,  and  cheerfully  repaid,  w'henever 
called  for  on  a  similar  occasion, 

*•  By  your  most  obedient  Servants, 

“David  Price, 

“  Elizabeth  Jones. 

“  The  Young  Man,  with  his  Brother  and  Sister 
(Richard  and  Mary  Price),  desire  that  all  gifts  of 
the  above  nature  due  to  them  be  returned  to  the 
Yomig  Woman  on  the  above  day,  and  will  be 
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thankful,  together  v,ath  his  Uncle,  and  his  Bro¬ 
thers-in-law  and  Sisters,  and  their  Wives,  for  all 
additional  favours. 

“The  Young  Woman  and  her  Sister  (Anne 
Jones)  desire  that  all  gifts  of  the  above  nature 
due  to  them  be  returned  to  the  Young  Woman 
on  the  above  day,  and  will  be  thankful,  together 
with  her  Brothers  and  Sisters-in-law,  and  her 
Uncles  and  Aunts,  for  all  favours  granted.” 

As  soon  as  the  heroine  of  the  day  makes 
her  appearance  in  bridal  array  among  the 
assembled  guests  at  her  father’s  house,  her 
friends  proceed  to  hide  her  in  the  most 
unattainable  place  possible.  Should  the 
dwelling  not  afford  such  accommodation,  the 
cow-house  and  stables  are  invaded,  or  even  a 
neighbour’s  domicile.  W^ien  hidden,  notice 
is  given  to  the  bridegroom’s  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  are  four  or  five  in  number  ; 
they  advance  to  the  door,  and  demand  the 
fair  prize  from  her  father.  The  bride’s  chosen 
spokesmen  reply  to  those  outside.  All  the 
stock  of  wit  possessed  by  either  party  is  ex¬ 
changed,  amidst  general  hilarity,  until  the 
claimants  are  admitted  to  seek  the  lost  one. 
Sometimes,  she  is  so  hopelessly  concealed,  that 
time  creeps  most  alarmingly  near  twelve. 
When  matters  assume  this  serious  aspect 
some  kind  friend  is  found  to  act  as  guide,  and 
she  is  found,  amidst  universal  acclamations. 
The  bride’s  perils  are,  by  no  means,  over  ; 
for,  instead  of  going  quietly  to  church,  where 
the  bridegroom  has  been  waiting,  his  dele¬ 
gates  make  an  attack  upon  her  appointed 
body-guard.  The  poor  girl  often  gets  very 
rough  handling,  between  the  combatants  ; 
and,  should  the  opposing  one  be  victorious, 
she  is  carried  off  to  some  place  of  concealment, 
until  again  rescued.  When,  at  last,  the  lady 
reaches  the  church  gate,  her  betrothed  comes 
forward,  attended  by  two  girls,  determined, 
apparently,  to  make  the  most  of  his  last  un¬ 
fettered  minutes.  He  then,  having  shaken 
hands  with  his  future  father-in-law,  receives 
and  conducts  his  bride  to  the  altar. 

The  instant  the  ceremony  is  over  and  the 
names  registered,  a  furious  scene  of  racing 
commences — very  dangerous  at  a  “horse 
wedding.”  The  fleetest  courier  wins  the  pint 
of  ale  awarded  to  the  bearer  of  the  first 
intelligence  from  church  to  those  at  home. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  couple  they  are 
seated  at  a  table,  each  holding  a  plate  for  the 
reception  of  “  bidding  money  ;  ”  and  beside 
them  a  friend  with  a  little  book,  in  which  are 
entered  the  names  of  the  lenders,  and  the 
amount — for  the  promise  to  return,  in  kind, 
is  taken  an  jpied  de  la  lettre.  The  debt  is 
strictly  one  of  honour,  and  if  not  repaid  on 
the  marriage  of  the  creditor,  is  sure  to  be 
demanded.  This  ceremony  over,  the  bride 
retires  to  change  her  dress — or  make  some 
alterations  in  it — and,  on  her  return,  attends 
upon  her  guests.  A  table  is  laid  out  with  a 
very  simple  cold  collation — bread,  cheese,  and 
butter — of  which  all  partake,  who  choose. 
This  may  seem  but  poor  hospitality,  especially 
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when  we  add  that  the  beer  and  ale  are  sold  to 
the  guests  ;  but,  any  reader,  who  knows  the 
poverty  of  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  their  sim¬ 
ple  habits,  will  find  excuse  sufficient.  The  beer 
is  supplied  by  the  young  woman’s  father,  and 
the  profits  form  part  of  her  dower. 

Drinking  is  kept  up,  until  a  late  hour,  amid 
singing  and  music.  Welsh  vocal  melodies  are 
generally  rather  dismal.  Few  get  beyond 
psalms,  which  are  pretty  enough,  set  to  Ar-liyd- 
y-nos,  &c.,  but  national  psalmody  partakes  very 
much  of  the  cow-killing  tune  of  general  noto¬ 
riety.  Dancing  is  often  indulged  in.  When 
the  bride  retires  to  rest,  if  a  waiy  woman,  she 
investigates  the  arrangements  of  her  bed-room, 
for  her  friends  consider  it  their  duty  to  con¬ 
clude  the  amusements  with  a  practical  joke. 

A  melancholy  catastrophe  is  said  to  have 
been  the  result  of  one  of  these  practical  jokes. 
On  the  afternoon  of  a  wedding-day,  what  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  dead  viper  was  put 
into  the  bride’s  bed.  Her  husband,  on  joining 
!  her,  found  her  a  corpse  !  The  viper  lay  in 
I  her  bosom,  with  its  head  elevated  to  her 
I  mouth.  She  had  not  been  stung,  but  had 
i  died,  it  was  thought,  from  fear. 


SAINT  VALENTINE. 

I  THINK  if  old  Saint  Valentine  but  knew 

The  way  his  f6te  day  now ’s  commemorated  ; 
And  if  the  strange  productions  met  his  view 
That  fill  our  picture-shops,  at  any  rate  he ’d 
Be  much  amused,  and,  no  doubt,  marvel  too, 

At  fame  he  surely  scarce  anticipated — 

A  fame  as  great  as  any  of  the  sages 
Of  Greece,  or  Eome,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  wonder  what  his  Saintship  had  to  do 

Witli  flaming  hearts,  or  with  the  cooing  dove. 
With  little  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  true 
Entangled  lover’s  knot  (fit  type  of  love)  ; 

With  chubby,  flying  Cupids,  peeping  through 
The  leaves  of  roses,  or  through  clouds  above. 
Daintily  sketched  on  paper,  with  lace  edges. 

To  be  peiLaps  of  timid  love  the  pledges. 

The  Saci'ed  Nine,  by  many  a  youthful  poet, 

Are  now  invoked,  and  many  a  wasted  quire 
Of  cream-laid  note-paper  will  serve  to  show  it. 
Covered  with  scraps  of  wild  poetic  fire. 

And  bursts  of  eloquence  !  No  doubt  you  know  it. 
By  observation,  or  experience  dire. 

What  crooked  stanzas  will  be  perpetrated 
By  Bards  and  Rhymesters  uninitiated  ! 

They  ’ll  scarce  improve  upon  the  doggrel  verse, 
That  tells  of  ‘‘  roses  red  and  violets  blue ;  ” 

And  ends  by  saying  in  a  style  most  terse, 

That  the  carnation’s  sweet,  and  so  are  you.” 

I  have  seen  modern  rhymes  that  are  much  worse. 
But  then  I  have  seen  better,  it  is  true ; 
Exquisite  songs  and  sonnets  bright  and  pure. 

The  gems  of  minstrelsy  and  literature. 

IIow  many  hearts  are  throbbing  with  emotion. 
How  many  eyes  arc  sparkling  with  love-light, 
As  loving  words  are  read  ;  and  what  commotion 
When  postmen  knock !  What  Ill-concealed 
delight. 


When  these  mysterious  tokens  of  devotion. 

Tinted  and  scented  meet  the  dear  one’s  sight  ! 
But  I ’m  on  dangerous  groimd  and  mther 
blundering. 

So  I  ’ll  return  to  where  I  left  off  wondeiing. 

Wondering  about  Saint  Valentine’s  connection 
With  all  this  sort  of  thing  so  unmonastic. 
Suggesting  something  like  a  dereliction 

From  the  prescribed  high  roads  ecclesiastic, 
’Twould  seem  his  heart  was  in  the  wrong  direction. 
And  for  an  ancient  Bishop  far  too  plastic  ; 

He’s  certainly  the  Cupid  of  Theology, 

Rivallmg  the  rosy  boy  of  Old  Mythology. 

Perhaps  he  had  a  taste  for  wedding-cake. 

Or  orange  blossoms  in  a  white  chip  bonnet ; 
Perhaps  the  marriage  fees  he  liked  to  take  ; 

At  least  he  never  did  (depend  upon  it). 

Treat  marriage  like  St.  Paul,  who  seemed  to  make 
A  point  of  throwing  ice-cold  water  on  it. 

I  wonder  whether,  too,  he  wrote  epistles. 

Or  spent  his  time  illuminating  missals? 

If  he  did  write  at  all,  it  was  a  lecture 

On  love  I  think,  or  something  of  the  kind ; 

And  much  less  calculated  to  correct  your 
Follies  and  foibles,  than  distract  your  mind : 
But  this  is  only  founded  on  conjecture. 

For  not  a  line  of  his  can  I  yet  find. 

Though  I  have  searched  through  many  darksome 
pages 

Of  the  Church  Hist’iy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  there  I  read,  that,  in  the  Eternal  City, 

Now  nearly  one  thousand  six  hundred  years  ago, 
Saint  Valentine,  the  subject  of  my  ditty. 

Was  doomed  to  death  by  Claudius  Caesar, — so 
Our  Saint  was  martyred  ! — what  a  dreadful  pity  ! 

What  it  -was  for,  I  don’t  exactly  know, 

(Ife  didn’t  know  perhaps)  ;  indeed  his  history 
Remains  to  me  a  most  intricate  mystery. 

Long  live  thy  mem’ry.  Great  St.  Valentine  ! 

Still  lend  thy  ancient  name  to  lovers’  lays. 

And  with  thy  spirit  animate  each  line. 

And  still  may  poets  celebrate  thy  praise. 

And  yearly  help  to  make  that  name  of  thine 
“  Familiar  in  our  mouths,”  as  Shakespeare  says, 
'‘As  Household  Words.” — (This  wish  is  loyal  too. 
For  Valentines  increase  the  Revenue.) 


THE  MAETYES  OF  CHANCEEY. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 


Sydney  Smith,  with  his  wise  wit,  remarked 
that  there  never  was  a  great  abuse  brought  to 
light  in  England,  but  there  certainly  arose 
some  men  prepared  to  contend  not  only  that 
it  was  no  abuse  at  all,  but  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  to  be  admired,  and  glorified,  and  boasted 
about.  Such  folks  are  tender,  we  jiresume, 
even  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

On  the  7th  of  December  we  published  an 
article  bearing  the  above  title.  It  was  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  respecting  certain  individuals 
imprisoned  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  contempt  of  its  decrees.  A 
month  afterivards,  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  historieites  we  published  ; 
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to  prove  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  blame¬ 
less  in  such  matters  ;  and  that  Chancery  pri¬ 
soners,  though  incarcerated  by  that  Court  in 
the  first  instance,  become 

So  pleased  with  ruin  and  in  love  with  jail” 

that  “the  great  difficulty”  always  has  been 
to  tear  them  away  from  their  beloved  cells  ! 
This,  we  believe,  was,  more  than  once,  the 
case  in  the  Bastille  of  Old  France,  also. 

‘^When  the  Fleet  Prison  was  cleared,”  says 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  this  letter  to  the  Times, 
“  the  great  difficulty  was  to  compel  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  leave  the  prison.  They  filled  the 
offices  of  cook,  hotel-keeper,  &c.,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessaiy,  when  their  costs  had  been 
paid  for  them,  and  their  discharges  obtained, 
to  turn  them  out  of  the  Fleet ;  and  some,  after 
having  been  sent  comfortably  home  to  their 
friends,  returned  after  a  time,  and,  knocking  at  the 
Fleet  gates,  begged  to  be  re-admitted  !  One  man 
who  had  a  large  room,  which  he  let  out  in  lodgings, 
resorted  to  many  contrivances  to  remain  in  prison, 
and  when  at  last  his  discharge  was  obtained  in 
spite  of  his  resistance,  several  detainers  for  debt 
were  lodged  against  him,  which  upon  inquiry 
turned  out  to  be  fabrications  :  no  such  persons  as 
the  attorneys  or  creditors  could  be  foiind.  He 
contrived  to  remain  in  the  Fleet  for  a  considerable 
time  longer,  and,  when  ejected  by  force,  was  found 
to  have  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
Hor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how 
long  many  of  them  had  been  there,  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  had  become  their  home  !  ” 

It  would  seem  to  be  nearly  impossible, 
according  to  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  plea,  for 
any  Chancery  prisoner  to  remain  long  in 
prison,  except  from  his  own  wilfulness.  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  to  his  honour,  framed,  in 
1830,  chapter  36  of  1  William  IV.  He  says 
of  it ; — 

'^The  object  of  that  act  was  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  man  to  be  detained  in  prison  for 
contempt  from  poverty  or  ignorance,  and  to 
enable  every  man,  by  paying  his  debts  as  far  as  he 
could,  to  obtain  his  liberty.  For  this  purpose  the 
act  provides  that  eveiy  person  shall,  within  thirty 
days,  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  for  his  contempt,  or  in  default  thereof  the 
gaoler  is  at  once  to  discharge  him  out  of  custody 
without  payment  of  the  costs  of  contempt,  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  issued  the  pro¬ 
cess.  This  was  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
abuse  of  leaving  a  poor  man  to  die  in  a  county 
gaol.  The  act  then  provides,  that  if  a  person 
being  brought  before  the  Court  shall  make  oath  in 
court  that  he  is  unable,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to 
employ  a  solicitor  to  put  in  his  answer,  the  Court 
may  appoint  a  solicitor  and  counsel  for  him  to  put 
in  his  answer,  and  may  pay  the  costs  out  of  the 
suitors’  fund.  This,  therefore,  fully  provided  for 
the  poor  man.  The  act  then  pi'ovides  for  a  visita¬ 
tion  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  of  the  Fleet  every  three  months,  who  is  to 
examine  the  prisoners  for  contempt  and  report  on 
their  respective  cases  to  the  Court,  and  the  Court 
itself  is  authorised  to  direct  the  costs  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  every  such  prisoner  to  be  paid  out  of  the 


suitors’  fund,  and  to  assign  a  solicitor  and  counsel 
to  such  prisoner  for  putting  in  his  answer  and 
defending  him  in  forma  paupems,  and  to  direct  any 
such  prisoner,  having  previously  done  such  acts  as 
the  Court  shall  direct,  to  be  discharged  out  of 
custody.” 

This  thorough  purgation  of  Chancery  pri¬ 
soners,  provides  for  the  expulsion  of  those, 
even,  who  are  afflicted  with  a  morbid  love  of 
confinement : — > 

“  The  act  goes  still  further ;  for  in  any  other 
case  of  commitment  for  contempt  not  specially 
provided  for,  the  Court  may  discharge  the  prisoner 
upon  such  terms,  and  maldng  any  costs,  costs  in  the 
cause,  as  the  Court  may  deem  proper.  And,  which 
is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  act,  when  any 
contempt  prisoner  shall  be  entitled  to  his  dis¬ 
charge  upon  applying  to  the  Court,  but  shall  omit 
to  make  such  application,  the  Court  may  .  com¬ 
pulsorily  discharge  him  from  the  contempt  and 
from  custody.” 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  more  humane,  or 
more  summary.  “  There  is  no  class  of  pri¬ 
soners,”  says  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  farther  on, 
“  of  whose  liberty  the  law  is  so  tender.”  His 
Ejectment  Act  reaches  the  prisoner,  whether 
he  be  poor,  or  ignorant  of  his  offence,  or  in 
love  with  imprisonment. 

If  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  facts  had  supported 
his  arguments,  he  would  have  made  out  a  case 
against  us ;  but,  they  do  not.  In  October 
last,  he  visited  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison, 
“  I  found,”  he  narrates,  “  twenty-four  prisoners 
for  contempt !  ”  The  dates  of  most  of  the 
committals,  he  adds,  range  from  1827  to  1841, 
and  a  few  from  that  year  to  last  October. 
The  fact  of  twenty-four  persons  being  still  in 
prison  for  contempt,  in  spite  of  Sir  Edward 
Sugden’s  excellent  Act,  confutes  him ;  and 
makes  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  assertion, 
that  “the  Court  of  Chancery  appears  to  be 
free  from  all  blame,  as  regards  the  legislative 
provisions  of  the  poor,  unwary,  and  ignorant, 
and  even  as  regards  the  obstinate  and  dis¬ 
honest  debtor.” 

The  vice  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  plea  for 
the  Immaculate,  is  simply  this : — he  con¬ 
founds  the  law  with  its  administrator.  He 
borrows  the  lustre  of  his  own  statute  to  blind 
us  to  the  mal-administration  of  it  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  truth  is,  that  Sir  Edward 
Sugden’s  Act  is  nearly  inoperative  in  the 
present  condition  of  that  “  hell  ”  (Lord 
Brougham)  ;  of  that  “  scourge  to  the  country” 
(the  Yice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce)  ;  of  that 
arena  of  torture  “in  which  the  unhappy 
suitor  is  tossed  from  judge  to  master,  and  from 
master  to  judge,  often  terminating  the  game 
by  despair,  insolvency,  and  death  ”  (Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Fane)  ;  that  system  which  “  not 
merely  operates  to  delay  justice,  but  gives 
rise  to  fraud  and  oppression”  (Lord  Lang- 
dale)  ;  by  whose  decrees  “  estates  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  according  to  law”  (Yice-Chancellor 
Shadwell). 

Were  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  the 
purest  and  promptest  fount  of  justice,  on  this 
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side  of  Lord  Brougliam’s  Hades,  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugden  Act,  if  carried  out,  woidd  yet 
demand  an  amount  of  leisure,  gratuitously 
employed,  which  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
would  not  probably  have  the  power  to 
bestow.  In  January  last,  a  nightmare  of  ar¬ 
rears  sat  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  eighty- 
two  appeals  ;  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  was 
haunted  by  four  undelivered  judgments  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five  “matters  of  all 
sorts  ”  undisposed  of.  Eive  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  “  matters  of  all  sorts  ”  in  arrears 
oppressed  Mr.  Eaiight  Bruce ;  whilst  Lord 
Cranworth  came  into  a  residuary  legacy 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty- one  “matters  of 
all  sorts  ”  then  to  be  dealt  with.*  These 
arrears  go  on  increasing  !  The  Masters  in 
Chancery,  whose  alternate  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  prisons,  four  times  a  year,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  each  prisoner’s  case  (which  has  per¬ 
haps  lasted  through  four  successive  reigns),  are 
described  as  working  harder  than  day  labourers. 
The  appointment  of  two  extra  Yice-Chancel- 
lors,  causedfifty  per  cent,  additional  “references 
to  the  master.”  Yet,  no  additional  masters 
were  appointed.  Subsequently,  the  working 
of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Winding-up 
Act  was  thrown  on  the  same  shoulders.  It 
has,  therefore,  happened  that,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  avenues  to  Chancery  justice  thus  choked 
up,  tlie  provisions  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s 
measure  have  not  been  complied  with,  upon 
his  own  showing,  in  at  least  twenty-four  cases. 

The  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  attracted 
public  attention  about  Christmas,  by  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  indulgence  in  intoxication,  explains  how 
it  is  that  Chancery  prisoners  become  so  much 
more  attached  to  prison  walls  than  mere 
prisoners  for  debt.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  tells 
us,  that  this  man  was  committed  in  1835,  but 
that  his  contempt  was,  in  effect,  purged  in 
1837.  Here,  were  two  years’  isolation  from 
friends  and  connexions,  to  the  severance  of 
every  tie,  to  the  destruction  of  every  chance 
of  livelihood  without  the  walls.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  found,  perhaps,  means,  by  industry 
within  the  walls,  to  earn  money ;  and  objected 
to  be  released.  His  counsel,  in  applying,  at 
last,  for  his  emancipation,  said  he  had  remained 
in  custody  so  long,  “  from  ignorance,  and 
the  oversight  of  those  who  visited  the  prison 
under  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  Act.”  Sir  Edward 
answers,  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  tlie  Court 
to  cause  the  contempt  to  be  purged,  because 
there  were  detainers  for  debts.  Why  of  no  use  ? 
Had  the  Court  discharged  the  contempt,  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  creditors  might  have 
ejected  the  man  under  the  compulsory  clause 
of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  obtained  his  assets  1 
But  their  answer  to  such  a  suggestion  would 
naturally  have  been  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s 
answer  to  the  converse  of  their  case — “  No  use. 

By  “  matters  of  all  sorts,”  is  meant  causes  for  original 
liearing;  causes  which  having  been  once  heard  and  reteiTed 
to  the  Master,  are  to  be  re-heard  upon  the  Master’s  Report 
on  further  directions ;  Exceptions  to  such  Reports,  Excep¬ 
tions  to  Answers,  Pleas,  Demurrers,  Petitions,  &c. 
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What  will  it  avail  us,  to  make  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  against  a 
prisoner  for  contempt  ?  ”  His  case  was  “  no 
doubt  regularly  reported  fifty-six  times,” 
says  Sir  Edward  ;  yet,  it  appears  that  the 
contempt  had  been,  effectually  satisfied  in 
1837,  and  that  the  merest  form  was  only 
necessary,  to  discharge  its  victim  any  day 
afterwards !  How  searchingly  the  visitors, 
and  the  court,  must  have  done  their  duty 
under  Sir  Edward’s  Act,  in  their  fifty-six 
visitations  and  their  fifty- six  reports  ! 

Some  seventeen  years  ago,  a  cavalry  ofiicer 
drove  up  to  the  Fleet  Prison  in  great  style. 
He  was  in  contempt,  and  remained  so  for 
five  years.  During  that  time,  his  commission, 
his  friends,  his  hopes,  his  ordinary  means  oi 
obtaining  an  existence  “  outside  ”  had  worn 
away.  He  might  have  been  free  ;  but,  having, 
meantime,  kept  life  and  soul  together  by  per¬ 
forming  menial  offices  for  his  fellow-prisoners, 
he  preferred  a  sure  crust,  in  gaol,  to  an  uncer¬ 
tain  subsistence  out  of  it.  For  the  last 
twelve  years,  he  has  made  a  living  by  cleaning 
boots  and  shoes ! 

Some  of  the  “twenty-four”  are  similar 
cases.  Even  the  committals  after  the  passing 
of  the  1st  William  IV.,  c.  36,  engender  the 
same  kind  “fondness  ”  for  gaol  life.  A  man  in 
humble  circumstances  is  thrust  into  durance 
for  contempt,  and  remains  long  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  most  vigilant  visitation,  and  the 
quickest  subsequent  (Chancery)  proceedings, 
to  be  utterly  ruined,  from  mere  absence  from 
his  connexions  and  means  of  livelihood.  Is 
not  he  a  Chancery  martyr  ?  Is  it  not  special 
pleading  to  urge  that,  because  the  whole  du¬ 
ration  of  his  confinement  be  not  due  to 
Chancery,  it  was  not  Chancery  that  struck 
him  down,  and  destroyed  him  1 

But,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  old 
grievance  of  “  Chancery  delays,”  locks  the 
door  upon  the  prisoner  for  years.  We  men¬ 
tioned,  in  our  former  article,  that  an  individual 
who  had  been  recently  discharged,  had  been 
confined,  for  seventeen  years,  upon  a  mistake. 
Captain  Hudson,  the  Governor  of  the  Queen’s 
Prison,  informed  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  case.  We  will  now  particu¬ 
larise  the  case,  as  an  instance  how  thoroughly 
the  intentions  of  the  Sugden  Act  are  defeated 
by  the  mere  force  of  delay. 

Mr.  George  Pyne  Andrews,  himself  a  soli¬ 
citor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Notary 
Public,  residmg  in  Birchin  Lane,  had  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  owners  of  the  premises  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  business,  and  filed  a 
bill  in  Chancery  against  them.  In  June  1831, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  decreed  against  him,  on  a 
matter  of  form,  with  costs ;  expressing,  that 
but  for  such  bar,  he  thought  the  plaintifi’s 
agreement  with  the  defendants  gave  Inm  the 
right  he  sought.  Mr.  Andrews  appealed  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  also  decreed  against 
him  ;  subsequently,  he  carried  his  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  at  present  re¬ 
mains,  still  undecided. 
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In  January,  1833,  Mr.  Andrews  was  at¬ 
tending  at  the  Register  Office,  for  settling 
minutes  of  the  order  on  appeal,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  solicitors  of  the  defendants,  when 
they  caused  him  to  be  arrested  there,  on  a 
Middlesex  writ.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  high  con¬ 
tempt  ;  the  person  of  a  solicitor  being,  while 
in  an  office  of  the  Court  on  the  business  of  a 
suit,  held  sacred.  The  attachment  was  for  one 
hundred  and  seven  pounds  ;  but,  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month,  whilst  the  plaintiff  was 
preparing  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  immediate 
release,  on  the  above  ground,  a  discharge,  in 
the  usual  form,  from  the  Sheriff’s  Office,  was 
brought,  and  plaintiff’ ’s  liberation  (freely, 
voluntarily,  and  unconditionally,)  followed. 
In  March,  the  plaintiff  was  agam  arrested, 
for  the  same  costs,  on  a  London  writ,  which 
ran  concurrently  with  the  Middlesex  one, 
returnable  at  the  same  time  as  the  writ  from 
which  he  had  been  discharged.  The  prisoner 
petitioned  for  his  discharge  continually,  until 
July,  1834,  when  he  got  himself  brought  up 
before  Lord  Brougham  ;  who  part  heard  him 
in  person,  stopped  him  to  keep  an  official  ap¬ 
pointment,  and,  soon  afterwards,  went  out  of 
'  office.  Mr.  Andrews  renewed  this  applica¬ 
tion,  repeatedly,  before  the  succeeding  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lyndhurst — then,  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners — then,  before  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham — next,  before  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
again — and,  finally,  (several  times)  before 
Lord  Cottenham.  All  to  no  purpose  ;  until, 
on  the  24th  December,  1849,  Mr.  Andrews 
was  set  at  large,  with  all  his  rights  about 
him  ;  these  rights  being,  liberty  to  carry  on 
certain  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
are  still  pending.  He  could  have  been 
liberated  some  time  earlier,  had  he  chosen  to 
forego  an  appeal  upon  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  him  from  bringing  an  action  against 
his  opponents  for  false  imprisonment.  This 
he  decline'd  to  do  ;  for,  by  that  time,  his  ruin 
had  been  completed. 

The  inability  of  some  prisoners  to  obtain 
their  liberation  by  any  “  acts  or  concessions 
of  their  own,”  is  well  illustrated  by  another 
case  we  previously  stated.  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  furnishes  some  notes  made  by  himself 
during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Queen’s  Prison. 
The  first  case  he  mentions,  is  that  of  the 
gentleman  committed  for  the  non-transfer  of 
certain  stock,  and  for  not  delivering  up  certain 
deeds  ; — in  fact,  the  unhappy  individual  who 
invested  his  legacy  in  Spanish  Bonds.  “Eor 
this  case,”  Sir  Edward  remarks,  “  as  matters 
at  present  stand,  there  appears  to  be  no 
remedy.”  In  spite  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s 
own  statute. 

This  gentleman  then  cannot  liberate  himself 
“  by  any  acts  or  concessions  of  his  own.”  We 
apprehend  this  to  be  not  a  solitary  case.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  he  is  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  doomed,  and  is  doomed  accordingly, 
and  cannot  be  restored  to  society. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  lays  great  stress  on  the 
expression  in  our  former  article,  that  there  is 
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no  Insolvent  Debtors’  or  Bankrupts’  Court  tc> 
release  the  martyr  of  Chancery.  There  lies 
before  us  a  letter  to  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper, 
signed  “  George  Stephen the  writer  of  which 
declares  that  he  was  for  some  time  appointed 
solicitor  to  pauper  Chancery  prisoners. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  tells  us  that  it  has 
sometimes  occurred  “  that  prisoners  were 
detained  in  contempt  for  non-payment  of  costs, 
and,  though  reported  by  the  master  as  fit 
objects  for  relief,  being  paupers  not  worth  five 
pounds,  they  were  left  to  obtain  their  dis¬ 
charge  by  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court,  as 
provided  by  the  act,  but  were  unable  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  Insolvent  Court  because  that  in¬ 
volved  payment  of  fees  to  the  amount  of  six 
pounds.”  Does  Sir  Edward  Sugden  term  these 
men  “  self-elected  ”  martyrs  ? 

Great  good  was,  doubtless,  effected  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  operation  of  Sir 
Edward  Sugden’s  Act ;  and  to  Sir  Edward  Sug¬ 
den,  as  its  author,  we  render  all  due  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  but,  it  is  rather  a  curative  after  mis¬ 
chief  done  than  a  preventive  measure.  The 
power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  commit¬ 
ting  for  contempt  will,  we  trust,  be  abridged. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  non-payment  of  a 
Chancery  lawyer’s  bill,  for  instance,  should 
bring  down  condign  punishment  on  the  head 
of  the  defaulter,  any  more  than  any  other 
debt. 


A  PRISON  ANECDOTE. 


In  the  year  1834,  a  widow  lady  of  good- 
fortune  (whom  we  shall  call  Mrs.  Newton) 
resided  with  her  daughter  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  nearest  to  the  Metropolis.  They 
lived  in  fashionable  style,  and  kept  an  ample 
establishment  of  servants. 

A  very  pretty  young  girl,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  resided  in  this  family  in  the  capacity  of 
lady’s-maid.  She  was  tolerably  educated, 
spoke  with  grammatical  correctness,  and  was 
distinguished  by  a  remarkably  gentle  and 
fascinating  address. 

At  that  time  Miss  Newton  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  one  Captain  Jennings,  R.N.; 
and  Miss  Newton  (as  many  young  ladies 
in  the  like  circumstances  have  done  before,) 
employed  her  leisure  in  embroidering  cam¬ 
bric,  making  it  up  into  handkerchiefs,  and 
sending  them  and  other  little  presents  of 
that  description,  to  Captain  Jemiings.  Un¬ 
happily,  but  very  naturally,  she  made  Char¬ 
lotte  Mortlock,  her  maid,  the  bearer  of  these 
tender  communications.  The  captain  occupied 
lodgings  suited  to  a  gentleman  of  station, 
and  thither  Charlotte  Mortlock  frequently 
repaired  at  the  bidding  of  her  young  mistress, 
and  generally  waited  (as  lovers  are  generally 
impatient)  to  take  back  the  captain’s  answers. 

A  strange  sort  of  regard,  or  attachment  (it  is 
confidently  believed  to  have  been  guiltless) 
sprung  up  between  the  captain  and  the  maid  ; 
and  the  captain,  who  would  seem  to  have 
deserved  Miss  Newton’s  confidence  as  little 
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as  her  maid  did,  gave  as  presents  to  Charlotte, 
some  of  the  embroidered  offerings  of  Miss 
Newton. 

It  happened  that  a  sudden  appointment  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war,  took  Captain 
Jennings  on  a  trans- Atlantic  voyage.  He 
had  not  been  very  long  gone,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discovery  threw  the  family  of  the 
Newtons  into  a  state  of  intense  agitation. 

In  search  of  some  missing  article  in  the 
absence  of  her  maid.  Miss  Newton  betook 
herself  to  that  young  woman’s  room,  and, 
quite  unsuspiciously,  opened  a  trunk  which 
was  left  unlocked.  There  she  found,  to  her 
horror,  a  number  of  the  handkerchiefs  she  had 
embroidered  for  her  lover.  The  possibility  of 
the  real  truth  never  flashed  across  her  mind  ; 
the  dishonesty  of  Charlotte  seemed  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  incident.  “  Doubtless,” 
she  reasoned,  “  the  parcels  had  been  opened 
on  them  way  to  Captain  J ennings,  and  their 
contents  stolen.” 

On  the  return  of  Charlotte  Mortlock,  she 
was  charged  with  the  robbery.  What  availed 
the  assertion  that  she  had  received  the 
handkerchiefs  from  the  captain  himself  ?  It 
was  no  defence,  and  certainly  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  soften  the  anger  of  her  mistress.  A 
policeman  was  summoned,  the  unhappy  girl 
was  charged  with  felony,  underwent  exami¬ 
nation,  was  committed  for  trial,  and,  destitute 
of  witnesses,  or  of  any  probable  defence,  was 
ultimately  convicted.  The  judge  (now  de¬ 
ceased)  who  tried  the  case,  was  unsparingly 
denounced  by  many  philanthropic  ladies,  for 
the  admiration  he  had  expressed  for  the 
weeping  girl,  and  especially  for  his  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  jury,  in  passing  sentence  of  one 
year’s  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  “  that 
he  would  not  transport  her,  since  the  country 
could  not  afford  to  lose  such  beauty.”  It 
was  doubtless,  not  a  very  judicial  remark  ; 
but  an  innocent  girl  was,  at  all  events,  saved 
from  a  sentence  that  might  have  killed  her. 

'  Consigned  to  the  County  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  Charlotte  Mortlock  observed  the  best 
possible  conduct — was  modest,  humble,  sub¬ 
missive,  and  industrious — and  soon  gained  the 
good-will  of  all  her  supervisors.  To  the 
Governor  she  always  asserted  her  iimocence, 
and  told,  with  great  simplicity,  the  tale  of 
her  fatal  possession  of  those  dangerous  gifts. 

She  had  been  in  prison  a  few  months,  when 
the  Governor  received  a  visit  from  a  certain 
old  Baronet,  who  with  ill-disguised  reluctance, 
and  in  the  blunt  phraseology  which  was 
peculiar  to  liim,  proceeded  to  say,  that  “a 
girl  named  Charlotte  Mortlock  had  quite 
bewitched  his  friend  Captain  Jennings,  who 
w'as  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  and  that  a  letter 
he  produced  would  show  the  singular  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  Captain  was,  about  that 
girl.” 

Assuredlv,  the  letter  teemed  with  ex- 
pressions  of  anguish,  remorse,  and  horror  at 
the  suffering  and  apparent  ruin  of  “  a  dear 
innocent  girl,”  the  victim  of  his  senseless  and 


heartless  imprudence.  However,  the  Baronet 
seemed  to  be  anything  but  touched  by  his 
friend’s  rhapsodies.  He  talked  much  of 
“  human  nature,”  and  of  the  weakness  of  a 
man  when  a  pretty  girl  was  in  the  case  ;  ” 
but,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  friend’s  mind, 
asked  to  see  her,  that  he  might  write  some 
account  of  her  appearance  and  condition. 
Accordingly,  he  did  see  her,  in  the  Governor’s 
presence.  After  a  few  inappropriate  questions, 
he  cut  the  interview  short,  and  went  away, 
manifestly  disposed  to  account  his  gallant 
friend  a  fool  for  his  excitement. 

The  incident  was  not  lost  upon  the  Governor, 
who  listened  with  increased  faith  to  the  poor 
girl’s  protestations.  In  a  few  months  more 
he  received  a  stronger  confirmation  of  them. 
Apparently  unsatisfied  with  the  Baronet’s 
services.  Captain  Jennings  wrote  to  another 
friend  of  his,  a  public  functionary,  formerly  a 
Captain  in  the  renowned  Light  Division  ;  and 
that  ofiicer  placed  in  the  Governor’s  hands  a 
letter  from  the  Captain,  expressing  unbounded 
grief  for  the  dreadful  fate  of  an  innocent 
young  woman.  “  He  could  not  rest  night  or 
day ;  she  haunted  his  imagination,  and  yet  he 
was  distant,  and  powerless  to  serve  her.” 
His  second  messenger  was  touched  with  pity, 
and  consulted  the  Governor  as  to  the  proper 
steps  to  pursue.  However,  under  the  un- 
happy  circumstances  of  the  case.  Captain 
Jennings  being  so  far  away,  no  formal  docu¬ 
ment  being  at  hand,  and  the  period  of  the 
poor  girl’s  release  being  then  almost  come,  it 
was  deemed  unadvisable  to  take  any  step. 
Charlotte  Mortlock  fulfilled  the  judgment  of 
the  law. 

She  had  been  carefully  observed,  her  occu¬ 
pation  had  been  of  a  womanly  character  ; 
she  had  never  incurred  a  reproof,  much  less  a 
punishment,  in  the  prison ;  and  her  health 
had  been  well  sustained.  She,  consequently, 
quitted  her  sad  abode  in  a  condition  suitable 
for  active  exertion.  Such  assistance  as  could 
be  extended  to  her,  on  her  departure,  was 
afforded,  and  so  she  was  launched  into  the 
wide  world  of  London. 

She  soon  found  herself  penniless.  Happily, 
she  did  not  linger  in  want,  pawn  her  clothes 
(which  were  good),  and  gradually  descend  to 
the  extreme  privation  which  has  assailed  so 
many  similarly  circumstanced.  She  resolved 
to  and  again  went  to  the  prison  gates. 
Well  attired,  but  deeply  veiled,  so  as  to  defy 
recognition,  she  inquired  for  the  Governor. 
The  gate  porter  announced  that  “  a  lady  ” 
desired  to  speak  to  him.  The  stranger  was 
shown  in,  the  veil  was  uplifted,  and,  to  the 
Governor’s  astonishment,  there  stood  Char¬ 
lotte  Mortlock !  Her  hair  was  neatly  and 
becomingly  arranged  about  her  face  ;  her  dress 
was  quiet  and  pretty ;  and  altogether  she 
looked  so  young,  so  lovely,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  modest  and  innocent,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  per  force,  almost  excused  the  incon¬ 
stancy  (albeit  attended  with  such  fatal  conse¬ 
quences)  of  Captain  Jennings. 
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With  many  tears  she  acknowledged  her 
grateful  obligations  for  the  considerate  and 
humane  treatment  she  had  received  in  prison. 
She  disclosed  her  poverty,  and  her  utter 
friendlessness  ;  expressed  her  horror  of  the 
temptations  to  which  she  was  exposed ;  and 
implored  the  Governor’s  counsel  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  she 
was  advised  to  go  at  once  to  a  lady  of  station, 
whose  extensive  charities  and  zealous  services, 
rendered  to  the  outcasts  of  society  at  that 
time,  were  most  remarkable.  She  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  She  found  the  good  lady  at  home, 
related  her  history,  met  with  sympathy  and 
active  aid,  and,  after  remaining  for  a  time,  by 
her  benevolent  recommendation,  in  a  chari¬ 
table  establishment,  was  recommended  to  a 
wealthy  family,  to  whom  every  particular  of 
her  history  was  confided.  In  this  service  she 
acquitted  herself  with  perfect  trustfulness  and 
fidelity,  and  won  the  warmest  regard.  The 
incident  which  had  led  to  her  unmerited  im¬ 
prisonment,  broke  off  the  engagement  between 
Captain  Jennings  and  Miss  Newton ;  but 
whether  the  former  had  ever  an  opportunity 
of  indemnifying  the  poor  girl  for  the  suffering 
she  had  undergone,  the  narrator  has  never 
been  able  to  learn.  This  is,  in  every  particular, 
a  true  case  of  prison  experience. 


THE  CHEMISTEY  OF  A  PINT  OF  BEEE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  a  very  useful  little 
Metropolitan  Mechanics’  Institution,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to 
name,  a  discourse  on  the  subject  above-men¬ 
tioned  was  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Saunders, 
practical  plumber  and  glazier,  amateur  che¬ 
mist  and  natural  philosopher. 

Mr.  Saunders  commenced  his  lecture  by 
observing,  that  much  ado  was  being  made 
just  now  about  the  Papal  Aggression.  This 
remark  might  appear  foreign  to  his  subject, 
but,  in  fact,  led  up  to  it ;  for  the  Pope  of 
Eome  had  occasioned  a  fermentation  in  this 
country ;  and  without  fermentation  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  that  whieh  he  was 
about  to  have  the  pleasure  of  discussing — 
a  pint  of  beer.  He  should  say  no  more  on  the 
fermentation  caused  by  the  Pope,  except  that 
he  hoped  it  would  be  followed  by  the  usual 
results  of  that  process  as  observed  in  brewing 
— a  sinking  of  the  dregs  ;  a  going  off  of  flighty 
volatile  gas  ;  and  strength  communicated  to 
the  good  stuff  in  the  barrel. 

“  For  many  of  the  observations  I ’m  about 
to  make.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  continued 
Mr.  Saunders,  “  I  shall  have  to  apply  to  my 
notes ;  for  which  I ’m  beholden  to  our  worthy 
Doctor,  who  is  now  amongst  us  ;  and  I  hope 
he  ’ll  excuse  me  for  any  mistakes  I  may  make 
in  pronouncing  some  of  his  words. 

“  In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  pint  of 
beer  ?  ‘  Twopence,’  says  some  of  you,  ‘  and 

a  deal  too  much  !  ’  That ’s  not  the  question. 
There ’s  a  great  many  beers.  There ’s  porter, 
there’s  heavy,  or  brown  stout,  and  there’s 


strong  beer,  and  ales  of  ever  so  many  sorts, 
and,  then,  there  ’s  swipes.  Which  is  it  to 
be  ?  Well ;  please  to  take  beer  as  meaning 
malt-liquor  in  general — a  fermented  drink 
made  out  of  malt  and  hops.  In  a  chemical 
sense,  it  don’t  much  matter  what  tap  it  is. 
Here  I  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  chemistry 
has  to  do  ^vith  beer  ?  Everything.  Brewing ’s 
a  regular  chemical  operation.  Of  course,  I 
haven’t  time  to  go  into  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  brewing.  I  shan’t  attempt  more 
than  to  give  you  some  sort  of  notion  of  the  j 
science  of  that  beautiful  process.  Well ;  now  ! 
then  we  ’ll  begin  by  inqumng  what  beer  is  | 
made  of? 

“  The  answer  most  of  you  would  make  to  this 
question,  I  take  it,  would  be,  ‘  Malt,  hops,  and 
water.’  Some  would  add,  perhaps,  ‘  and  a 
little  isinglass,  for  finings.’  That’s  what  it 
ought  to  be  made  of,  to  be  sure.  But  there ’s 
more  things  in  ale  and  beer,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  than  is  dreamt  of  in  your  society — -  | 

However,  let  us  take  beer  as  brewed  simply 
of  water,  malt,  and  hops — what  you  may  call 
Utopian  Entire ;  though,  mind,  ’tis  in  the 
power  of  all  of  us  to  realise  this  salubrious 
and  agreeable  beverage,  if  so  be  as  we ’ve  got 
the  means,  and  will  take  the  trouble  our¬ 
selves,  for  to  brew  the  same. 

“We  ’ll  say,  then,  that  beer  is  made  of  malt, 
hops,  and  water.  Very  good.  But  now  comes 
another  query.  What  is  water,  and  hops,  and 
malt  made  of  ? 

“  First,  what  is  water  made  of  ?  Ah  ! —  j 

there  was  a  time  when  heads,  with  big  wigs 
on  ’em,  would  have  been  shook  at  me  for 
asking  that  question.  I  should  have  been 
thought  mad — perhaps  worse.  But  we  live  | 
in  better  times,  thanks  be.  You ’ve  been  told  I 
afore,  most  of  you,  no  doubt,  that  water,  when  ! 
quite  neat,  which  you  can’t  get  except  by  dis¬ 
tilling  of  it,  is  made  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  are  two  sorts  of  gas  ;  that  is,  when  ! 
separated  one  from  the  other,  as  can  be  done  j 
by  galvanism  and  other  ways  and  means,  and  j 
collected  apart.  Eain-water,  fresh  from  the ' 
clouds,  contams  a  little  fixed  air  besides  ;  the 
same  air  that  comes  out  of  soda-water  and  i 
ginger-beer :  what  they  call  carbonic  acid  ;  | 

namely,  carbon,  the  same  thing  as  charcoal,  j 
turned  into  gas  by  being  combined,  as  the  j 
word  is,  with  oxygen.  What  river-water 
contains  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  goes 
into  the  river  ;  the  idea  whereof  may  be  left 
to  imagination,  with  the  hope  it  won’t  disorder  : 
the  stomach.  Same  with  well-water  drawn 
from  nigh  sewers  and  churchyards.  Besides 
these  things,  which  have  no  business  in  water,  | 
both  river  and  well-water  contain  various  i 
salts,  more  or  less.  There ’s  carbonate  of 
lime  in  ’em,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  potash,  now  and  then  sulphate  of  iron,  and  , 
so  on,  according  to  the  soil  they  run  through,  i 
or  spring  out  of.  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ! 
lime  (in  other  words,  plaster  of  Paris  and 
chalk)  cause  water  to  be,  what  is  called,  hard  ;  \ 

which  is  bad  and  wasteful  for  making  tea  ; 
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but  whether  it  is  the  worse  or  no  for  brewing 
beer  is  a  dispute  among  brewers  ;  and  who ’s 
to  decide  when  brewers  disagree.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  quality  of  the  water  must 
have  more  or  less  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  beer  ;  so,  no  doubt,  the  difference  between 
the  beers  of  different  places  depends,  for  one 
thing,  on  the  kind  of  water  they  are  brewed 
from, 

“  Hext,  as  to  the  hops.  The  hop-flower,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  vegetable  creation,  is  made  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Besides,  there ’s 
a  bitter  extract  in  it,  and  likewise  a  drowsi- 
f3dng  sort  of  principle,  something  like  what 
there  is  in  opium,  called  Humulin, 

“  Now  for  the  malt.  What  is  malt  1  Not 
many  of  you,  I  suppose,  are  such  Cockneys  as 
not  to  know  that  malt  is  barley,  steeped  in 
water,  laid  out  on  a  floor,  let  be  there  till  it 
is  just  about  to  sprout,  and  then  dried  on  a 
kiln,  at  a  heat  high  or  low,  according  to  the 
colour  you  want  it  to  be  ;  pale,  or  amber,  or 
brown.  Here  begin  the  chemical  manoeuvres 
required  to  produce  a  pint  of  beer.  Malting 
is  a  process  of  chemistry  that  goes  on  in  each 
grain  of  barley  inside  of  the  husk.  What  are 
the  chemical  ingredients  of  barley  ?  Carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  a  little  nitrogen.  Malt 
has  the  same.  But  the  difference  between 
barley  and  malt  is,  that  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  in  the  barley  are  in  the  shape  of 
starch  ;  whereas,  in  the  malt  they  are  in  the 
state  of  sugar.  In  going  to  sprout,  the  barley 
gets  sweet.  The  starch  in  it  changes  into 
sugar.  Both  sugar  and  starch  have  the  same 
proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ; 
twelve  of  carbon,  ten  of  oxygen,  and  ten  of 
hydrogen,  in  each — that  is  to  say,  water  and 
charcoal.  The  difference  between  starch  and 
sugar  is  thought  to  depend  on  the  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  in  the  one,  being 
ranged  together  in  a  different  way  from  what 
they  are  in  the  other.  The  ‘ultimate  par¬ 
ticles  ’  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  being 
‘grouped  together,’  as  the  phrase  is,  in  one 
way,  form  starch,  and  in  another,  sugar.  So 
with  gum,  and  several  other  things,  that  have 
the  same  elements — as  chemists  say — and  in 
the  same  proportions  as  sugar,  but  differ  from 
it  in  look  and  taste,  and  feel,  and  some  other 
properties.  It  seems  as  though,  whilst  they 
are  the  same  m  point  of  chemical  ingredients, 
they  difier  as  to  chemical  texture.  So  they 
are  the  same  things  in  different  forms.  All 
these  things  turn  very  easily  into  sugar.  You 
can  make  sugar  of  linen  rags,  by  boiling  them 
gently  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Dame  Nature  makes 
the  sugar  for  us  in  malting.  She  always  does 
make  sugar  in  grain  for  the  young  sprout 
to  start  from.  The  change  of  starch  into 
sugar  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ‘saccharine 
fermentation ;  ’  about  which  there ’s  a  curious 
fact  I  have  to  mention  presently. 

“  The  rest  of  the  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  in  the  malt  is  in  the  shape  of  gum  or 
mucilage,  and  colouring-matter.  In  the  barley, 
before  it  became  malt,  there  was  a  small 
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quantity  of  a  substance  called  diastase.  This 
contains  the  other  chemical  element  of  things 
that  live  and  grow ;  animals  and  plants : 
nitrogen.  There  is  very  little  diastase  in 
barley  :  not  more  than  one  part  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  ;  but  without  it  the  change  of  starch 
into  sugar  could  not  be  set  a  going. 

“  Now,  Chemistry  says,  that  there  are  such 
and  such  things  in  malt ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  may  not  be  more.  Those 
niceties  in  the  composition  of  things  that 
make  flavours  and  perfumes,  most  of  them, 
are  not  to  be  laid  hold  of  or  shown  up  by  the 
art  and  instruments  of  philosophers,  at  least 
at  present,  and  all  we  know  about  them,  is 
by  their  effect  on  our  palates  and  our  noses  : 
as  the  Doctor  says,  ‘on  our  gustatory  and 
olfactory  nerves.’  But,  however,  all  this 
does  not  signify  for  our  present  purpose  ;  and 
to  understand  the  chemical  part  of  brewing,  we 
need  only  to  look  upon  malt  as  so  much  grain 
turned  into  so  much  sugar. 

“  Seeing  then  that  we  know,  in  a  general 
way,  what  water,  and  malt,  and  hops,  are 
made  of,  and  that  we ’ve  got  them  to  make 
beer  with  :  the  question  is,  how  to  use  them 
for  that  important  purpose.  As  I  said  before, 
I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  process  of 
brewing.  Talking  as  I  am  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  England,  which  latter  will  of 
course,  become  the  former  in  good  time,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  lecturing  on  the  darn¬ 
ing  of  stockings  or  sewing  of  buttons  on  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  crochet  which  is  so  favourite 
a  fancy  just  at  present.  No  :  I  trust  that  the 
practice  of  brewing,  and  let  me  add  of  baking, 
and  of  cookery  in  all  its  branches,  is  as 
familiar  to  all  young  ladies  as  geography, 
astronomy,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  callis- 
thenic  exercises,  elocution,  dancing,  and  deport¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  I  pretended  to  teach  them  how 
to  brew,  the  next  piece  of  conceit  I  should  be 
guilty  of,  would  probably  be,  in  the  words  of 
my  learned  friend  the  Doctor,  ‘  instructing  my 
parent’s  maternal  parent  in  the  art  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  power  of  suction,  in  order  to  extract 
the  contents  of  gallinaceous  ova.’  After  which 
trying  quotation,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  ’ll 
perhaps  allow  me  to  take  a  sip  of  a  beverage^ 
which  by  name  comes  under  the  head  of  this 
discourse  ;  however  ’tis  only  the  celebrated 
Adam’s  Ale  :  and  no  bad  thing  neither,  when 
genuine,  which  is  hard  to  get  in  these  times, 
except  in  your  cottage  near  a  wood,  if  you 
happen  to  be  so  fortunately  situated,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.” 

Having  refreshed  himself  with  a  glass  of 
water,  the  lecturer  proceeded  : — 

“  The  first  step  in  brewing  consists  in  making 
an  infusion  of  malt.  Never  mmd  about  the 
physicky  sound  of  this  phrase.  In  other 
words,  we  will  say  mashing,  if  you  like.  But 
I  use  it  because,  in  doctors’  language,  the 
word  infusion  means  a  liquor  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  a  tiling  in  hot  water,  to  soak  the  goodness 
out  of  it,  as  counter- distinguished  from  boil¬ 
ing  out  the  virtue ;  which  last  process  is 
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called  decoction.  Infusion  is  enough  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  goodness  from  malt ;  the  goodness 
being  the  sweet,  or  sugar,  whereinto  the  starch 
of  the  barley  was  turned,  when  it  was  changed 
to  malt.  It  is  a  great  point  to  make  the  in¬ 
fusion  properly.  The  water  ought  to  be  of 
the  right  degree  of  heat,  which,  to  make  good 
beer,  in  a  general  way,  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
to  begin  with.  A  mistake  in  this  particular 
may  occasion  the  beer  to  turn  sour,  or  become 
hli7iked,yvhich.  when  it  used  to  be  afore  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  known,  was  often  set  down  to 
witchcraft  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
in  the  times  of  priestcraft  and  superstition. 

“Water  enough  to  stir  and  separate  the 
malt,  is  first  poured  into  a  proper  vessel — 
that  is,  a  mash-tub  ; — the  malt  is  now  put 
into  it  and  stirred  about :  more  water  is  then 
added  at  a  greater  heat ;  the  mash,  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  malt-and-water,  is  let  stand  for  two 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  drawn  off, 
and  is  now  called  wort,  or  sweet-wort,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  infusion  of  malt,  or  ‘  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  saccharine  and  extracted  matter  of 
malt,’  by  the  learned. 

“Now,  to  make  wort  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  grain  used  should  all  have  been  malted. 
About  one  part  of  malt  mixed  with  two  of 
raw  grain  in  the  mash-tub,  will  communicate 
the  nature  of  malt  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
goods.  The  raw  grain  or  barley,  must  be 
cut  into  fine  meal ;  meal  powdered  to  dust,  does 
not  answer  the  purpose.  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  ‘  saccharine  fermentation,’  and  is 
the  fact,  concerning  it,  that  I  alluded  to  just 
now  :  how  to  account  for  it,  nobody  knows,  I 
believe,  further  than  that  through  contact 
with  the  sweet  of  the  malt,  a  movement  takes 
place  in  the  starch  of  the  grain,  between  its 
particles  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ; 
they '  altering  their  places  with  respect  to 
each  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  that  form 
of  vegetable  matter  which  we  call  sugar. 
But  this  is  little  more  than  merely  stating  a 
cu’cumstance  we  can’t  explain. 

“  The  starch  in  rasped  potatoes  even,  may 
be  turned  into  sweet  or  saccharine  stuff,  in  the 
same  way,  by  means  of  mashing  or  steeping 
with  malt ;  and  then  a  sort  of  beer  may  be 
made  from  it,  and  was  made  from  it,  so  Mr. 
Booth  says,  in  his  ‘Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Brewing,’  published  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  By  his  account,  beer 
was  so  brewed  from  potatoes  by  a  Monsieur 
Dubrunfaut,  a  Frenchman  ;  and  we  are  told 
it  ‘  resembled  the  beer  which  is  made  in 
Paris.’  Perhaps  it  may  resemble,  and  some¬ 
thing  more,  not  a  little  of  the  beer  that  is 
sold  in  London,  too. 

“  Brewers  seem  to  approve  of  brewing  from 
raw  grain ;  though  I  believe  that,  on  their 
part,  is  against  the  laws,  which  however  don’t 
prevent  private  persons  from  so  doing,  if  they 
choose.  But  one,  who  was  a  tolerable  autho¬ 
rity  on  the  subject,  William  Cobbett,  doesn’t 


hold  with  it  at  all.  He  says,  ‘  As  to  using 
barley  in  the  making  of  beer,  I  have  given  it 
a  full  and  fair  trial,  twice  over  ;  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  neither  rich  nor  poor.  The 
barley  produces  strength,  though  nothing  like 
the  malt ;  but  the  beer  is  Jlat,  even  though 
you  use  half  malt  and  half  barley ;  and  flat 
beer  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  of  course, 
besides  the  bad  taste,  is  unwholesome.’  Cob- 
bett’s  ‘  Cottage  Economy,’  page  26,  para¬ 
graph  38.  How  the  truth  may  be,  I  can’t 
say ;  but  I  can  easily  understand  how  the 
sort  of  sugar  made  in  the  sprouting  of  a  seed, 
or  ‘germination,’  may  yield  beer,  different 
in  point  of  taste  and  flavour  from  what  that 
does  which  is  produced  in  the  mash-tub  ;  the 
principles  of  flavour  and  taste  being  so  very 
delicate,  and  perhaps,  also,  roasting  or  drying 
the  malt  may  have  some  influence  in  the 
same  particulars.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
apply  these  remarks,  likewise,  to  beer  brewed 
from  sugar  and  treacle,  as  it  may  be,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  be,  by  the  Excise.  For  the  subject 
of  a  chemical  discourse  such  beer  is  just  as 
good  beer  as  any  other,  and  I  ’ve  no  objection 
to  it  whatever,  as  a  lecturer  ;  but,  as  a  con¬ 
sumer,  if  I  am  to  have  a  choice,  I  should  say, 
‘If  you  please,  I  should  rather  prefer  the 
genuine  original  commodity,  provided  it ’s  all 
the  same  to  you.’ 

“  When  you  have  got  your  wort,  or  sweet- 
wort,  the  next  step  in  brewing  is  to  boil  the 
hops  with  it :  thereby  making  a  decoction  of 
hops  in  infusion  of  malt.  By  this  operation 
you  get  out  the  bitter  principle  of  the  top  ; 
and  there  is  no  chemical  change  in  it  re¬ 
quiring  particular  notice. 

“  The  liquor,  strained  from  the  hops,  having 
been  brought  down  in  the  coolers  to  the 
proper  temperature,  which  is  about  seventy 
degrees,  is  now  put  into  the  tun-tub.  In 
that  respect  it  undergoes  the  great  change 
that  converts  it  into  beer.  This  is  called, 
fermentation.  The  process  of  fermentation 
is  set  a-going,  as  you  know,  by  mixing  yeast 
with  the  wort. 

“  Now,  for  fermentation  to  take  place,  it  is 
necessary,  that  besides  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  there  should  be  nitrogen  present 
in  the  liquor  or  substance  to  be  fermented. 
Wort,  from  the  small  quantity  of  nitrogen 
still  left  in  the  malt,  may  be  made  to  ferment 
of  itself  with  some  trouble  ;  but,  to  save  that, 
the  yeast  is  mixed  with  it.  Yeast  is  the 
froth  of  a  previous  fermentation ;  and  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen  enough  to  make  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  sufficiently  quick.  It  is  a  sort  of  stuff 
in  which  you  see  a  continual  motion  is  going 
on.  According  to  the  German  chemist  Liebig, 
yeast  causes  fermentation  by  communicating 
its  own  motion,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  to 
the  particles  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
that  compose  sugar,  dissolved  in  the  wort, 
for  instance.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
sugar,  as  I  said  above,  stand,  in  sugar,  each  to 
each,  in  the  proportions  of  twelve,  carbon ; 
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ten,  hydrogen;  and  ten,  oxygen — though 
some  reckon  the  two  last  at  eleven.  In 
fermentation  these  elements  are  dislodged, 
BO  to  speak,  from  the  position  they  hold,  one 
to  another,  and  then  a  re-arrangement  of 
them  takes  place.  Part  of  the  carbon  of  the 
sugar  unites  with  most  of  the  oxygen  so  as 
to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  off  in  gas. 
The  rest  of  it  combines  with  all  the  hydrogen 
and  some  of  the  oxygen,  and  becomes  alcohol, 
or  spirit,  the  production  whereof  in  infusion 
of  malt,  converts  it  into  that  generous  and 
invigorating  beverage  on  the  philosophy  of 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing 
you.  Alcohol  consists  of  four  proportionals 
of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of 
oxygen.  The  proportions  of  these  elements 
one  to  another  in  sugar  and  alcohol,  as  well 
as  other  things,  are  made  out  by  separating 
one  from  the  other  according  to  art,  in  ways 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe, 
called  Analysis.  Well ;  you  see  fermentation 
is  a  sort  of  inward  commotion  ending  in  a 
new  constitution  ;  a  sort  of  natural  revolution 
in  point  of  fact.  Alcohol  is  formed  in  making 
■wine,  and  all  strong  drinks,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  brewing.  A  certain  quantity 
of  it,  perhaps  you  may  know,  is  even  pro¬ 
duced  in  fermenting  bread.  This  is  mostly 
lost  in  the  baking  ;  but  some  years  ago  there 
was  a  company  formed  to  supply  the  Public 
•with  cheap  bread,  in  the  hopes  of  being 
enabled  to  afford  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price 
by  collecting  the  spirit  that  is  generally 
wasted.  Whereupon  a  baker,  who  was  up  to 
snuff  a  great  deal  more  than  to  chemistry, 
set  up  a  shop  where  he  professed  to  sell 
bread  at  the  same  rate  as  the  company,  with 
the  gin  in  it ! 

“The  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  beer  while 
fermenting,  is  what  makes  it  so  dangerous  to 
0  down  into  vats,  and  sometimes  occasions 
eath  by  this  being  done  -without  precaution. 

“  The  proper  plan  is  to  send  a  candle  down 
first ;  if  there  is  much  carbonic  acid  it  puts 
it  out.  So,  if  you  let  a  light  down  into  the 
tun-tub,  over  the  fermenting  liquor.  All  the 
inside  of  the  tub,  above  the  liquor,  while  it  is 
working,  is  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  if 
you  dip  a  cup  into  the  gas  gently,  you  can 
ladle  it  out,  and  then  if  you  turn  the  cup 
upside  down  over  a  candle  you  extinguish 
it  as  completely  as  if  you  were  to  pour 
water  upon  it,  by  that  means  astonishing  the 
weak  minds  of  spectators  in  a  considerable 
degree. 

“When  the  froth,  or  yeast,  ceases  to  be 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  the 
tun-tub,  your  wort  has  become  beer,  which 
you  allow  to  get  cold,  and  then  put  it  into 
the  cask  or  barrel.  Here  the  fermentation 
still  goes  slowly  on,  as  is  shown  by  the  yeast, 
that  keeps  gradually  working  out  of  the  cask, 
till  all  the  sugar,  or  as  much  of  it  as  can  be, 
is  changed  into  spirit.  Beer  that  tastes 
sweet,  owes  its  sweetness  to  containing 
sugar  not  decomposed,  or  changed  into  spirit. 


Bottled  beer  is  beer  in  which  the  carbonic 
acid,  made  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar, 
or  other  vegetable  matter  in  the  beer,  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  escaping  by  being  corked  do-wn. 

“  A  liquor,  to  ferment,  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  not  lower  than  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty-five  degrees.  It  likewise  grows 
hotter  during  fermentation  ;  and  as  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  thrown  off  at  the  same  time,  as 
from  a  fire,  this  makes  fermentation  seem 
somewhat  like  a  burning  or  combustion. 
Only  this,  which  is  called  the  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation,  is  a  sort  of  burning  independent  of  the 
air,  the  oxygen  that  feeds  it  being  contained 
in  the  liquor. 

“  All  fermentation  in  beer — or  wine  either — 
ought  to  stop  with  the  change  of  sugar  into 
spirit.  But  by  being  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
to  the  action  of  electricity,  and  some  other 
causes,  a  second  fermentation  is  set  up  in  it. 
The  alcohol  takes  in  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
is  changed  into  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  necessary  to  have 
beer-casks  thoroughly  air-tight ;  for  though 
what  is  called  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
interesting  as  a  matter  of  science,  to  have 
one’s  beer  turn  sour  is  a  great  misfortune,  in 
a  domestic  and  economical  point  of  view. 
What  is  termed  hard  beer  is  beer  in  which 
vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  has  begun  to  form. 

“  Good  beer,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water,  more  or  less  undecomposed  sugar,  muci¬ 
lage,  and  other  extractive  matter,  carbonic  acid, 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  those  delicate 
principles  on  which  flavour  depends,  besides 
the  bitter  of  the  hop.  To  these  things  there 
is  added  colouring-matter,  which  is  given  by 
the  malt.  In  porter  this  is  got  by  malt  that 
has  been  roasted  almost  to  charcoal.  The 
carbonic  acid  in  beer  is  what  its  briskness 
depends  upon.  The  little  bubbles  you  see  in 
sparkling  ale  are  composed  of  this  gas,  and 
without  it  the  beer  tastes  flat.  Old  beer  is 
beer  wherein  the  vegetable  matter  has  been 
wholly  or  mostly  decomposed.  In  mild  beer 
the  decomposition  has  not  been  quite  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  a  pleasing  relish  to  a  pot  of 
beer  to  reflect  on  the  chemical  facts  which 
that  particular  taste  in  it,  which  you  fancy, 
depends  upon. 

“So  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
chemistry  of  beer.  Now  for  a  word  or  two 
about  the  di'uggistry  of  it.  Instead  of  malt, 
sugar,  treacle,  honey,  and  other  sweet  things 
may  be  used — ^though  contrary  to  law  in  the 
case  of  brewers — and  are  so,  I  fancy,  more  or 
less  ;  without  much  harm.  AYormwood,  quas¬ 
sia,  and  other  bitters,  may,  in  like  maimer,  be 
employed  in  heu  of  hops,  without  poisoning 
the  consumer.  Buckbean,  or  Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata,  is  another  substitute — to  be  marked 
‘  dangerous.’  Aloes  has  likewise  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  but,  being  physic,  I  think 
it  had  much  better  be  confined  to  regular 
medicinal  purposes  and  not  used  to  doctor 
beer  with. 

“  I  won’t  say,  however,  that  beer  may  never 
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require  a  little  doctoring.  It  is  apt  to  be 
rather  indisposed  at  times  ;  that  is,  to  turn 
somewhat  sour.  When  slightly  afflicted  with 
this  complaint,  a  few  egg-shells,  which,  in 
fact,  are  so  much  chalk,  to  absorb  the  acidity, 
may  not  be  injurious.  A  little  salt  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  beer  keep :  there  can  be  no 
great  harm  in  that.  Some  have  given  their 
beer  jalap,  in  the  proportion,  of  two  or  three 
ounces  to  twenty  barrels ;  the  reason  for 
which  proceeding  is  unknown  ;  it  may  not  do 
harm ;  but  I  don’t  see  that  it  can  do  much 
good.  Copperas  is  used  for  the  sake  of  giving 
porter  a  frothy  top.  For  this  purpose,  there 
need  not  be  used  more  than  would  lie  on  a 
half-crown  piece  for  a  barrel.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  so 
much  copperas  as  would  affect  the  head  of  a 
pot  of  beer,  would  be  not  unlikely  also  to 
affect  the  human  stomach ;  and  I  would, 
therefore,  prefer  not  to  have  any  copperas  in 
my  beer,  if  I  knew  it. 

‘‘  However,  this  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
is  found  in  a  great  many  springs  of  water, 
which  the  Excise  does  not  prevent  brewers 
from  brewing  from,  although  it  forbids  them 
to  put  the  same  quantity  of  copperas  as  what 
there  is  in  those  springs  into  the  common 
water  which  they  use.  But  this  only  proves 
that  the  law  knows  nothing  about  chemistry  ; 
and  I’m  afraid  it  don’t  know  much  more 
about  philosophy  and  science  of  any  sort. 

“  The  root  of  the  sweet  flag,  coriander  and 
carraway  seeds,  orange-peel,  and  other  aro¬ 
matics,  are  also  used  to  give  beer  that  flavour, 
which,  if  properly  made,  it  would  derive, 
without  any  such  medical  treatment,  from 
malt  and  hops. 

“Lastly,  there  are  drugs  which  are  put 
into  beer  merely  to  increase  its  fuddling 
power — Cocculus  Indicus,  St.  Ignatius’s  Bean, 
Nux^  Vomica,  or  Eatsbane,  Ojgium  and  Tobacco. 
Concerning  which,  I  shall  only  make  the 
brief  remark,  that  though  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment  and  civilisation,  we  must  be 
naturally  averse  to  capital  punishments,  I 
wish  every  brewer  who  puts  any  such  stuff 
into  his  liquor,  was  condemned  to  drink  his 
own  beer,  and  nothing  else,  till  he  died — 
which  I  fancy  he  would  in  no  very  long 
time. 

“  I  feel  that  I  have  not  exhausted  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  beer ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  may  have 
exhausted  your  patience.  However,  if  my 
discourse  has  occasioned  on  your  parts  a 
feeling  of  dryness,  the  subject  of  it  no  doubt 
will  suggest  to  you  a  ready  means  of  relieving 
that  uncomfortable  sensation.” 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Saunders  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  by  a  crowded  audi¬ 
tory.  At  its  conclusion,  a  teetotaller  stepped 
forward,  and  begged  to  ask  the  lecturer’s 
opinion  on  the  relation  of  beer  to  health  and 
morality  %  To  which  Mr.  Saunders  replied, 
that  he  considered  it  highly  favourable  to 
both,  pro^dded  moderation — a  virtue  in  itself 
—was  observed  in  the  use  thereof.  Too 
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much  of  any  good  thing  was  bad  ;  and  this 
remark  was  as  true  of  tea  as  of  any  malt 
liquor. 
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— Salt,  because  I  am  an  Old  Salt.  I  am 
brine,  from  head  to  foot.  I  am  an  officer  of 
old  standing,  and,  by  a  singular  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  one  of  the  most  unlucky  men  in 
the  profession.  I  can  compare  myself  to 
nothing  but  a  cat  that  has  been  sent  up  by  an 
experimentalist  in  a  balloon.  I  have  been  a 
victim  to  Admiralty  experiments  all  my  life. 
Sir  Charles  Napier’s  book,  “  The  Navy  :  Its 
Past  and  Present  State,”  has  set  all  my 
wounds  bleeding,  by  touching  up  my  memory 
— and  here  goes  for  a  spell  of  lamentation  ! 

I  am  all  over  grievances.  I  represent 
wrongs  in  my  proper  person — as  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  do  the  customs  of  their  country 
by  the  nature  of  their  tattoo.  I  mean  no 
personal  offence  to  any  one,  but  to  those  who 
feel  themselves  aggrieved,  I  present  my  card 
(that  card  which  I  have  left  so  often  at  an 
official’s  when  unable  to  get  an  interview)— 
Captain  Jeremiah  Jigger,  E.N. 

First  of  all,  I  entered  as  a  mere  boy,  during 
war;  and,  when  still  unable  to  tolerate  the 
birch  with  anything  like  Spartan  patience, 
was  armed  with  a  sword,  and  expected  to 
resist  that  of  a  ferocious  enemy !  Our  captain, 
who  was  subject  to  gout  (being  (Etat.  sixty 
when  he  got  the  “Bruiser”)  was  a  noted 
Tartar.  Men  would  not  enter  his  vessel ; 
consequently  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
rigorous  impressment.  You  moderns  don’t 
know  what  impressment  really  was.  I  have 
lived  a  good  deal  in  the  country  since  ;  and 
I  tell  you  what  it  is  exactly — it  is  poaching. 
Poaching  for  men  !  You  set  snares  for  them 
in  public  houses,  just  as  you  set  snares  for 
hares  in  hedges.  You  catch  them  asleep,  as 
you  would  catch  a  pheasant  on  a  tree  at 
night,  and  sulphur  him.  Many  a  time  we 
pmned  an  outward-bound  merchantman  on 
the  wing.  We  were  resisted,  wounded,  exe¬ 
crated  ;  nevertheless,  no  system  of  manning 
the  Navy  is  adopted  to  this  day ;  and  if  we 
have  a  war  again  we  must  press.  What  will 
the  sea-ports  say  to  that  % 

The  “Bruiser”  went  to  sea  in  a  hurry — 
some  guns  short,  and  with  a  hundred  lands¬ 
men  among  the  crew — ^in  the  thick  of  the 
American  war.  Jonathan  was,  just  then,  be¬ 
ginning  to  pick  up  our  frigates — with  better 
manned,  better  armed,  and  bigger  frigates  of 
his  own.  What  did  the  Admiralty  do  ?  They 
issued  secret  orders  not  to  engage  the  large 
American  frigates  —  which  was  a  capital 
remedy.  I  wish  you  had  seen  our  skipper, 
reeking  with  indignation  and  rum,  when  this 
reached  us  !  He  had  been  licking  Frenchmen 
the  whole  of  his  gunpowdery  life,  and  didn’t 
believe  it  was  possible  that  the  “  Bruiser  ” 
could  be  taken.  Captain  Snagg,  of  the  U.S.N., 
commanding  the  “Locofoco,”  thought  other- 
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wise.  We  fought  him,  one  fine  morning,  at 
sunset  ;  we  were  unpleasantly  wet  on  the 
lower  deck;  in  fact,  we  were  sinking,  when 
H.M.S.  ‘‘  Oberon  ”  came  up  and  saved  us.  The 
•Yankee  went  oflf,  playing  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

We  were  all  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
acquitted.  To  be  sure,  we  had  lost  a  third  of 
our  crew,  and  four  officers  ;  which  showed 
that  we  had  made  a  fight,  and  was  considered 
highly  satisfactory.  The  skipper’s  turn  for  a 
flag  .came  on  some  time  afterwards,  when  he 
was  a  brisk  young  admiral  of  sixty-five  ;  but 
he  never  got  a  command.  They  were  afraid 
of  youthful  enthusiasm.  When  we  were  paid 
oft’,  I  was  attacked,  one  night,  by  a  party  of 
Amazons  whose  husbands  we  had  pressed, 
and  lost  the  use  of  a  finger.  I  applied  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  hope  of  smart-money, 
but  got  none ;  when  I  wrote  again,  I  was 
informed  that  their  lordships  “had  nothing 
to  add  to  their  former  communication.”  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  they  never  have 
anything  to  “add.”  What  does  this  arise 
from  ?  Is  each  communication  perfect  'per  se  ? 
I  consoled  myself  with  reflecting  that  their 
former  communication  had  been  quite  dull 
enough,  and  cold  enough,  without  any  addition. 

I  was  now  on  shore,  unemployed.  My 
relations  were  not  much  pleased  with  me, 
for  I  had  brought  home  my  legs,  and  had  not 
brought  home  any  prize-money,  and  was, 
therefore,  neither  an  object  of  personal  nor 
pecuniary  interest.  I  kept  applying  for  em¬ 
ployment,  and  after  a  long  time,  just  as  I  was 
married  (Jeremiah,  be  firm  !),  came  my  ap¬ 
pointment  to  H.M.S.  “  Blunderer.”  Poor  dear 
Emily  !  That  long,  coffin-like  letter,  “  On  Her 
Majesty’s  Service,”  did  eclipse  our  honeymoon 
into  an  eclipse  that  would  have  startled  Kepler. 

The  “  Blunderer  ”  was  one  of  those  peculiar 
vessels,  a  “  fir  thirty-two  ;  ”  which  class  of 
vessels  had  this  odd  peculiarity  that  they 
could  neither  stand  up  under  canvas,  nor 
sail.  Pancy  an  umbrella  that  would  neither 
shut  up,  nor  keep  out  wet,  and  you  have  a 
good  notion  of  the  utility  of  a  fir  thirty-two. 
The  “  Blunderer,”  sir,  was  made  of  raw  fir — 
gummy,  sir,  positively  !  We  used  to  expect 
to  see  her,  leafy,  in  spring-time  !  She  was  as 
cranky  as  a  parasol  in  winter  weather.  Half 
om'  time  was  spent  in  wishing  we  dare  set  the 
top-gallant  sails.  She  was  as  liable  to  capsize, 
as  a  boy’s  boat  on  the  Serpentine.  One  day,  I 
had  the  watch,  and  set  the  top-gallant  sails  in 
a  fresher  breeze  than  usual.  A  squall  came, 
and  the  masts  went  over  the  side.  The 
Admiralty  made  me  pay  for  them  out  of  my 
pay ;  and  poor  Emily  had  to  sell  her  piano  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

I  left  the  “  Blunderer  ”  a  mate  (she  after¬ 
wards  was  taken  aback,  in  a  squall,  with  the 
mainsail  on  her,  and  went  down  stern  fore¬ 
most),  and  joined  a  twenty-eight-gun-ship. 
hdhe  was,  also,  a  peculiar  ship,  belonging  to 
another  strange  class,  that  could  neither  fight 
nor  run  away.  I  was  made  an  acting-lieu¬ 
tenant  in  her ;  shortly  afterwards  I  joined 
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one  of  a  really  fine  class  of  brigs.  Will  the 
reader  believe  that  the  authorities  took  the 
whim  of  putting  a  third  mast  in  her,  which 
spoiled  her — and  did  the  same  to  a  dozen, 
before  finding  out  their  mistake  ! 

For  this  is  a  standing  principle  with  the 
naval  authorities — always  “to  go  the  entire 
animal  ”  (I  am  too  polite  to  say  what  animal) 
and  to  multiply  a  blunder  in  arithmetical 
progression.  One  foolish  experiment  makes 
many  ;  and  each  bad  vessel  produces  a  whole 
set  of  them — as  the  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail 
sought  for  companions.  Accordingly,  our 
beautiful  eighteen-gun-brig,  the  “  Violet,”  had 
a  third  mast  put  into  her,  and  was  spoiled. 
And  the  same  process  was  gone  through 
with  several  others  at  a  cost  of  nine  hundred 
pounds  each.  This  process  of  addition,  I  may 
say,  is  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  for  a  man 
with  two  good  legs  to  add  a  wooden  one  by 
way  of  improving  his  walk  ! 

I  was  paid  off  in  the  “  Violet,”  this  time, 
and,  though  I  had  been  an  acting-lieutenant 
some  years,  had  to  go  back  again  to  the  rank 
of  mate.  You  see  I  was  not  a  man  of  family, 
neither  had  I  interest  in  a  borough.  The 
first  lord,  a  civilian,  wanted  patronage  ;  I  had 
no  patrons.  Oif  I  went  to  sea  in  H.M.  Brig ; — ■ 
what  do  you  suppose  ? — “  Jowler.”  She  was 
one  of  a  number  of  flat-bottomed,  bad  brigs, 
named  by  the  Admiralty  after  Lord  Spencer’s 
hounds.  There  was  “  Bucher,”  and  “Badger,'’ 
and  “  Bang ;  ”  and  the  sea  was  turned  into  a 
kennel.  Since  the  days  of  ScyUa,  who 

“  Chid  his  larTcing  waves  into  attention,” 

— as  Milton,  I  think,  says — the  ocean  had  seen 
nothing  so  canine  !  We  were  yelping  and 
galloping  about,  over  the  world — but  by  no 
means  too  good  hands  at  biting.  But,  my 
luck  on  board  the  “  Jowler,”  was  better  than 
that  of  my  old  messmate  Blocksby.  He 
joined  one  of  the  new  ten-gun-brigs,  begun  in 
1808 — ^when  the  kennel  lot  began  to  be  seen 
to  be  useless.  The  Admiralty  built  them, 
like  wild-fire,  as  usual,  and  launched  sixty- 
four.  Four  foundered  at  sea ;  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  men  perished ;  six, 
turned  into  packets,  were  lost  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  men,  beside  passengers. 
Poor  Blocksby  went  down,  all  standing,  in 
command  of  one  of  the  last.  It  was  an  awful 
winter,  that,  and  he  never  expected  to  come 
back  from  Halifax.  He  had  left  all  his  plate 
on  shore  at  Falmouth,  in  order  that  his 
family  might  not  lose  that,  at  all  events  ! 

Well !  I  got  made  a  lieutenant,  and  I  com¬ 
manded  a  revenue  cutter — which  put  me  in 
the  way  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  what  went 
on  in  the  dockyards,  when  I  was  in  harbour. 
Sometimes,  I  have  gone  romid  a  dockyard 
with  the  first  lord,  who  (of  course)  wanted 
somebody  to  put  him  up  to  the  dififerences 
between  the  various  sorts  of  ships,  and  another, 
(a  kind  of  interpreters  between  him  and  liis 
business  !)  while  he  was  making  a  tour  of 
inspection. 
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“  That’s  a  fine  ship — that — Ahem  !  ” 

“  Frigate,  my  lord.” 

“  Ah,  yes. — Ahem  !  I  like  the  stern — ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  the  bow  ” — 

“  True  ! — Ahem,  I  had  forgot.  Ask  them 
to  bring  my  carriage  round  to  the  gates,  will 
you,  Mr.  Jigger  ]  ” 

You  see,  there  musi  be  an  appearance  of 
attention  to  the  sea-port  towns — they  return 
members.  Thus,  you  see,  it  would  not  do,  for 
instance,  to  make  too  much  fuss  about  the 
shameful  waste  in  dismantling  a  ship  when 
she ’s  paid  off — it ’s  convenient  to  let  the  dock¬ 
yard  people  rush  at  her,  as  if  she  were  a  vessel 
of  the  enemy’s. 

One  thing  often  amused  me — ^the  trouble 
they  take,  and  the  expense  they  go  to,  about 
ships’  sterns.  Surely,  tMt’s  not  the  part  of 
our  ships  that  we  ’re  anxious  to  show ! 
Yet,  just  read  this  little  bit  from  the  book 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  that  I  mentioned 
above. 

^‘No  less  than  twenty-eight  ships  had  their 
sterns  altered  on  Sir  Robei’t  Sepping’s  plan, 
by  a  return  of  the  24th  of  April,  1846  :  but  the 
expense  was  not  stated.  I  suppose  they  were 
ashamed  of  it.  Twenty-six  ships,  of  different  sizes, 
by  the  same  return,  had  their  sterns  altered  on 
another  plan ;  some  of  them  twice,  and  the  “  Bos- 
cawen  ”  three  times ;  some  also  that  had  been 
altered  by  Sir  Robert  Sepping  before,  were  again 
altered  on  the  second  plan.”  (Page  196.) 

I  got  so  disgusted  at  all  this,  years  ago,  that 
I  was  very  nearly  ruining  my  chances  of 
success  in  the  profession,  by  trying  to  improve 
its  condition !  You  don’t,  perhaps,  know, 
reader,  that  it ’s  a  punishable  offence  to  write 
on  a  naval  matter  when  you  ’re  on  full  pay. 
You,  who  know  best,  must  say  nothing.  You, 
who  suffer,  must  not  cry  out — the  authorities 
being  like  the  shoemaker  in  the  farce,  who 
says  to  the  customer,  “  That  shoe  pinch  you  ! 
/  made  it.  I  know  better.” 

I ’m  not  vain,  but  I  once  did  send  a  plan  of 
a  very  tidy  vessel  to  Somerset  House.  They 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  a  long  time  ;  at  last  I 
heard  that  “my  idea  had  been  anticipated,” 
and  she  made  her  appearance  soon  after¬ 
wards. — I  have  my  suspicions  on  the  matter 
though ! 

While  we  are  talking  about  ship-building, 
let  me  give  you  another  little  bit  from  the 
Admiral’s  book — and  then  you  will  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  results  when  you  see  the 
organisation. 

In  general  our  attempts  at  improvement  have 
turned  out  failures ;  and  certainly  the  Admiralty 
took  an  odd  manner  to  get  information ;  for  when 
a  committee  of  reference  was  appointed,  the 
instructions  were  as  follow : — ‘  In  the  event  of  any 
nautical  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  sur¬ 
veyor  and  the  committee  thus  constituted,  the 
report  of  the  surveyor  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  and  that  of  the  committee  to  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  who  are  to  state,  after  having  duly  weighed 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  respeetive  views, 
whether  or  not  they  still  adhere  to  their  respective 


opinions.’  I  wonder  whether  the  surveyor  ever 
attended  to  such  an  absurd  instruction.  I  should 
think  not ;  and  the  committee  of  reference  has 
been  abolished.”  (Page  190.) 

This  was  the  oddest  plan  to  get  wisdom, 
I  ever  heard  of.  It  was  surely  suggested 
by  the  idea  of  rubbing  two  sticks  toge¬ 
ther,  to  produce  fire — though  it  was  never 
so  successful.  Are  we  surprised  at  official 
eccentricities,  after  this  ?  Need  we  wonder 
that  we  so  often  turn  out  a  ship,  which  (to 
imitate  Sir  John  Falstaff ’s  phrase)  is  like  a 
ship  “  cut  out  of  a  cheese-paring  after  supper  ?” 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  details  of  an  unfortunate  career.  Some 
years  ago,  I  was  made  a  commander,  on  which 
occasion  I  received  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  my  grand-children.  Oddly  enough,  and 
quite  consistently  with  my  strange  naval  ex¬ 
periences,  I  got,  the  very  same  day,  the  news 
that  “  the ‘Minotaur,’  costing  seventy-six  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  sixty -two  pounds,  had 
been  converted  into  a  convict  ship  without 
being  at  sea  and  that  the  “  Black  Prince  ” 
and  “  Defence  ”  had  suffered  the  same  “  sea- 
change.”  My  eldest  grandson,  a  rather  smart 
boy,  observes  that  the  transformation  of  the 
ships  into  nymphs,  in  Yirgil,  is  the  only 
metamorphosis  of  a  naval  character  worthy 
of  comparison  with  our  modern  ones.  He 
also,  occasionally,  sings  what  he  calls  “a 
parody,”  to  tlie  following  effect,  on  our 
ships 

“  Nothing  of  them  but  doth  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Dockyards  hourly  ring  their  knell — 

There  goes  the  money  ! — ding,  dong,  bell.” 

The  line-of-battle-ships  and  frigates  built 
since  1815,  and  cut  down  and  converted,  with¬ 
out  being  at  sea,  have  cost  six  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds.  J udge 
of  the  expense  of  these  operations,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  expense  of  cutting  down  and 
repairing  the  “  Dublin  ”  was  fifty-two  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds. 
All  this  is  not  very  remarkable,  when  we 
remember  that  a  great  many  ships  are  built 
by  “amateurs.”  Did  any  man,  wanting  a 
house,  ever  employ  an  “amateur”  to  build 
it  ?  Would  any  one  trust  the  stability  of  his 
first-floor,  to  the  caprices  of  a  speculative 
gentleman  educated  for  the  Bar  or  the 
Pulpit  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  nearly  roUed  to 
pieces  in  a  Symondite  line-of-battle-ship.  I 
served  some  time  in  an  iron  steam-vessel ; 
which  class  of  vessels  has  proved  an  entire 
blunder,  and  been,  apparently,  condemned  as 
useless.  A  model  shell  exploded  in  one  of 
them,  when  I  was  in  her,  and  killed  two  men. 
In  the  hope,  however,  of  a  reform  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Admiralty,  and  some  absti¬ 
nence  from  this  horrible  wasting  of  money,  I 
conclude  here.  I  still  keep  up  my  spirits — 
for  I  shall,  under  the  present  system,  be  an 
admiral,  if  I  live  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ! 
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“BIETHS.  MES.  MEEK,  OF  A  SON.” 

My  name  is  Meek.  I  am,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Meek.  That  son  is  mine  and  Mrs.  Meek’s. 
When  I  saw  the  announcement  in  the  Times, 
I  dropped  the  paper.  I  had  put  it  in,  myself, 
and  paid  for  it,  but  it  looked  so  noble  that  it 
overpowered  me. 

As  soon  as  I  could  compose  my  feelings,  I 
took  the  paper  up  to  Mrs.  Meek’s  bedside. 
“  Maria  Jane,”  said  I  (I  allude  to  Mrs.  Meek), 
“you  are  now  a  public  character.”  We  read 
the  review  of  our  child,  several  times,  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  emotion ;  and  I  sent 
the  boy  who  cleans  the  boots  and  shoes,  to  the 
office,  for  fifteen  copies.  No  reduction  was 
made  on  taking  that  quantity. 

It  is  scarcely,  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
our  child  had  been  expected.  In  fact,  it  had 
been  expected,  with  comparative  confidence, 
for  some  months.  Mrs.  Meek’s  mother,  who 
resides  with  us — of  the  name  of  Bigby — had 
made  every  preparation  for  its  admission  to 
our  circle. 

I  hope  and  believe  I  am  a  quiet  man.  I 
will  go  farther.  I  know  I  am  a  quiet  man. 
My  constitution  is  tremulous,  my  voice  was 
never  loud,  and,  in  point  of  stature,  I  have 
been  from  infancy,  small.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Maria  Jane’s  Mama.  She  is  a 
most  remarkable  woman.  I  honour  Maria 
Jane’s  Mama.  In  my  opinion  she  would 
storm  a  town,  single-handed,  with  a  hearth- 
broom,  and  carry  it.  I  have  never  known 
her  to  yield  any  point  whatever,  to  mortal 
man.  She  is  calculated  to  terrify  the  stoutest 
heart. 

Still — but  I  will  not  anticipate. 

The  first  intimation  I  had,  of  any  prepara¬ 
tions  being  in  progress,  on  the  part  of  Maria 
Jane’s  Mama,  was  one  afternoon,  several 
months  ago.  I  came  home  earlier  than 
usual  from  the  office,  and,  proceeding  into  the 
dining-room,  found  an  obstruction  behind  the 
door,  which  prevented  it  from  opening  freely. 
It  was  an  obstruction  of  a  soft  nature.  On 
looking  in,  I  found  it  to  be  a  female. 

The  female  in  question  stood  in  the  corner 
behind  the  door,  consuming  Sherry  Wine. 
From  the  nutty  smell  of  that  beverage  per¬ 
vading  the  apartment,  I  have  no  doubt  she 
was  consuming  a  second  glassful.  She  wore 
a  black  bonnet  of  large  dimensions,  and  was 
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copious  in  figure.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  severe  and  discontented. 
The  words  to  which  she  gave  utterance  on 
seeing  me,  were  these,  “  Oh  git  along  with 
you.  Sir,  if  you  please  ;  me  and  Mrs.  Bigby 
don’t  want  no  male  parties  here  !  ” 

That  female  was  Mrs.  Prodgit. 

I  immediately  withdrew,  of  course.  I  was 
rather  hurt,  but  I  made  no  remark.  Whether 
it  was  that  I  showed  a  lowness  of  spirits  after 
dinner,  in  consequence  of  feeling  that  I  seemed 
to  intrude,  I  cannot  say.  But,  Maria  Jane’s 
Mama  said  to  me  on  her  retiring  for  the  night : 
in  a  low  distinct  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  re¬ 
proach  that  completely  subdued  me  ;  “  George 
Meek,  Mrs.  Prodgit  is  your  wife’s  nurse  !  ” 

I  bear  no  ill-will  towards  Mrs.  Prodgit. 
Is  it  likely  that  I,  writing  this  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  should  be  capable  of  deliberate 
animosity  towards  a  female,  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  Maria  Jane '?  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  Fate  may  have  been  to  blame,  and 
not  Mrs.  Prodgit ;  but,  it  is  undeniably  true, 
that  the  latter  female  brought  desolation  and 
devastation  into  my  lowly  dwelling. 

We  were  happy  after  her  first  appearance  ; 
we  were  sometimes  exceedingly  so.  But, 
whenever  the  parlor  door  was  opened,  and 
“  Mrs.  Prodgit !  ”  announced  (and  she  was 
very  often  announced),  misery  ensued.  I  could 
not  bear  Mrs.  Prodgit’s  look.  I  felt  that  I  was 
far  from  wanted,  and  had  no  business  to  exist 
in  Mrs.  Prodgit’s  presence.  Between  Maria 
Jane’s  Mama,  and  Mrs.  Prodgit,  there  was 
a  dreadful,  secret,  understanding — a  dark  mys¬ 
tery  and  conspiracy,  pointing  me  out  as  a  being 
to  be  shunned.  I  appeared  to  have  done  some¬ 
thing  that  was  evil.  Whenever  Mrs.  Prodgit 
called,  after  dinner,  I  retired  to  my  dressing- 
room — where  the  temperature  is  very  low, 
indeed,  in  the  wintry  time  of  the  year — and 
sat  looking  at  my  frosty  breath  as  it  rose  before 
me,  and  at  my  rack  of  boots :  a  serviceable 
article  of  furniture,  but  never,  in  my  opinion, 
an  exhilarating  object.  The  length  of  the 
councils  that  were  held  with  Mrs.  Prodgit, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe.  I  will  merely  remark,  that  Mrs. 
Prodgit  always  consumed  Sherry  Wine  while 
the  deliberations  were  in  progress  ;  that  they 
always  ended  in  Maria  Jane’s  being  in 
wretched  spirits  on  the  sofii ;  and  that  Maria 
Jane’s  Mama  always  received  me,  when  I 
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was  recalled,  with  a  look  of  desolate  triumph 
that  too  plainly  said,  “  Noio,  George  Meek  ! 
You  see  my  child,  Maria  Jane,  a  ruin,  and  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  !  ” 

I  pass,  generally,  over  the  period  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  day  when  Mrs,  Prodgit 
entered  her  protest  against  male  parties,  and 
the  ever-memorable  midnight  when  I  brought 
her  to  my  unobtrusive  home  in  a  cab,  with  an 
extremely  large  box  on  the  roof,  and  a  bundle, 
a  bandbox,  and  a  basket,  between  the  driver’s 
legs.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mrs.  Prodgit, 
(aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby,  who  I  never 
can  forget  is  the  parent  of  Maria  Jane),  taking 
entire  possession  of  my  unassuming  establish¬ 
ment.  In  the  recesses  of  my  own  breast,  the 
thought  may  linger  that  a  man  in  possession 
cannot  be  so  dreadful  as  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  Mrs.  Prodgit ;  but,  I  ought  to  bear  a 
good  deal,  and  I  hope  I  can,  and  do.  Huffing 
aud  snubbing,  prey  upon  my  feelings  ;  but,  I 
can  bear  them  without  complaint.  They  may 
tell  in  the  long  run  ;  I  may  be  hustled  about, 
from  post  to  pillar,  beyond  my  strength ; 
nevertheless,  I  wish  to  avoid  giving  rise  to 
words  in  the  family. 

The  voice  of  Nature,  however,  cries  aloud 
in  behalf  of  Augustus  George,  my  infant  son. 
It  is  for  him  that  I  wish  to  utter  a  few  plain¬ 
tive  household  words.  I  am  not  at  all  angry  ; 
I  am  mild — but  miserable. 

I  wish  to  know  why,  when  my  child, 
Augustus  George,  was  expected  in  our  circle, 
a  provision  of  pins  was  made,  as  if  the  little 
stranger  were  a  criminal  who  was  to  be  put 
to  the  torture  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
instead  of  a  holy  babe  1  I  wish  to  know  why 
haste  was  made  to  stick  those  pins  all  over 
his  innocent  form,  in  every  direction  ?  I  wish 
to  be  informed  why  light  and  air  are  excluded 
from  Augustus  George,  like  poisons  ?  Why, 
I  ask,  is  my  unoffending  infant  so  hedged  into 
a  basket-bedstead,  with  dimity  and  calico, 
with  miniature  sheets  and  blankets,  that  I  can 
only  hear  him  snuffle  (and  no  wonder  !)  deep 
down  under  the  pink  hood  of  a  little  bathing- 
machine,  and  can  never  peruse  even  so  much 
of  his  lineaments  as  his  nose. 

Was  I  expected  to  be  the  father  of  a  French 
Poll,  that  the  brushes  of  All  Nations  were 
laid  in,  to  rasp  Augustus  George  ?  Am  I  to 
be  told  that  his  sensitive  skin  was  ever  in¬ 
tended  by  Nature  to  have  rashes  brought  out 
upon  it,  by  the  premature  and  incessant  use 
of  those  formidable  little  instruments  ? 

Is  my  son  a  Nutmeg,  that  he  is  to  be 
grated  on  the  stiff  edges  of  sharp  frills  1  Am 
I  the  parent  of  a  Muslin  boy^  that  his  yield¬ 
ing  surface  is  to  be  crimped  and  small-plaited  ? 
Or  is  my  child  composed  of  Paper  or  of  Linen, 
that  impressions  of  the  finer  getting-up  art, 
practised  by  the  laundress,  are  to  be  printed 
off,  all  over  his  soft  arms  and  legs,  as  I  con¬ 
stantly  observe  them  1  The  starch  enters  his 
soul  ;  who  can  wonder  that  he  cries  ? 

Was  Augustus  George  intended  to  have 
limbs,  or  to  be  born  a  Torso  ?  I  presume 


that  limbs  were  the  intention,  as  they  are  the 
usual  practice.  Then,  why  are  my  poor  child’s 
limbs  fettered  and  tied  up  ?  Am  I  to  be 
told  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  Au¬ 
gustus  George  Meek,  and  Jack  Sheppard  ? 

Analyse  Castor  Oil  at  any  Institution  of 
Chemistry  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  and 
inform  me  what  resemblance,  in  taste,  it  bears 
to  that  natural  provision  which  it  is  at  once 
the  pride  and  duty  of  Maria  Jane,  to  admi¬ 
nister  to  Augustus  George  !  Yet,  I  charge 
Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs. 
Bigby)  with  systematically  forcing  Castor  Oil 
on  my  innocent  son,  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  birth.  When  that  medicine,  in  its  effi¬ 
cient  action,  causes  internal  disturbance  to 
Augustus  George,  I  charge  Mrs.  Prodgit, 
(aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby)  with  in¬ 
sanely  and  inconsistently  administering  opium 
to  allay  the  storm  she  has  raised !  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ? 

If  the  days  of  Egyptian  Mummies  are  past, 
how  dare  Mrs.  Prodgit  require,  for  the  use  of  i 
my  son,  an  amount  of  flannel  and  linen  that  ! 
would  carpet  my  humble  roof  ?  Do  I  wonder 
that  she  requires  it  ?  No  !  This  morning, 
within  an  hour,  I  beheld  this  agonising  sight. 

I  beheld  my  son — Augustus  George — in  Mrs. 
Prodgit’s  hands,  and  on  Mrs.  Prodgit’s  knee, 
being  dressed.  He  was  at  the  moment,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
having  nothing  on,  but  an  extremely  short 
shirt,  remarkably  disproportionate  to  the 
length  of  his  usual  outer  garments.  Trailing 
from  Mrs.  Prodgit’s  lap,  on  the  floor,  was  a 
long  narrow  roller  or  bandage — I  should  say, 
of  several  yards  in  extent.  In  this,  I  saw 
Mrs.  Prodgit  tightly  roll  the  body  of  my 
unoffending  infant,  turning  him  over  and 
over,  now  presenting  his  unconscious  face 
upw^ards,  now  the  back  of  his  bald  head,  until 
the  unnatural  feat  was  accomplished,  and  the 
bandage  secured  by  a  pin,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  entered  the  body  of  my  only 
child.  In  this  tourniquet,  he  passes  the 
present  phase  of  his  existence.  Can  I  know 
it,  and  smile  ! 

I  fear  I  have  been  betrayed  into  expressing 
myself  warmly,  but  I  feel  deeply.  Not  for 
myself ;  for  Augustus  George.  I  dare  not  in¬ 
terfere.  Will  any  one  ?  Will  any  publica¬ 
tion  ?  Any  doctor  1  Any  parent  ?  Any 
body  ?  I  do  not  complain  that  Mrs.  Prodgit 
(aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby)  entirely 
alienates  Maria  Jane’s  affections  from  me, 
and  interposes  an  impassable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  do  not  complain  of  being  made 
of  no  account.  I  do  not  want  to  be  of  any 
account.  But,  Augustus  George  is  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  (I  cannot  think  otherwise)  and 
I  claim  that  he  should  be  treated  with  some 
remote  reference  to  Nature.  In  my  opinion, 
Mrs.  Prodgit  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  conven¬ 
tion  and  a  superstition.  Are  all  the  fiiculty 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Prodgit  1  If  not,  why  don’t 
they  take  her  in  hand  and  improve  her  ? 

P.  S.  Maria  Jane’s  Mama  boasts  of  her 
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own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  says  she 
brought  up  seven  children  besides  Maria  Jane. 
But,  how  do  1  know  that  she  might  not  have 
brought  them  up,  much  better  %  Maria  J ane 
herself,  is  far  from  strong,  and  is  subject  to 
headaches,  and  nervous  indigestion.  Besides 
which,  I  learn  from  the  statistical  tables 
that  one  child  in  five,  dies  within  the  first 
year  of  its  life ;  and  one  child  in  three,  within 
the  fifth.  That  don’t  look  as  if  we  could 
never  improve  in  these  particulars,  I  think  ! 

P.  P.  S.  Augustus  George  is  in  convulsions. 


THE  TYEANT  OF  MINNIGISSENGEN. 

“Your  Serene  Highness  must  not  forget 
that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  us !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Baron  Yon  Erobrecht,  Prime 
Minister,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  P.rivy 
Councillor,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  principality  of  Hesse  Minnigissengen. 

“  But,  my  dear  Baron,”  returned  the  Prince, 
pomting  out  the  passage,  “  my  cousin’s  letter 
expressly  states  that  his  visit  is  to  be  without 
ceremony.” 

The  Baron  Yon  Erobrecht  proudly  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height.  It  bemg  a  court- 
day  he  was  in  full  dress  ;  the  “  Eeception  ” — 
which  lasted  exactly  eight  minutes — was  just 
over.  The  display  upon  the  Baron’s  small  round 
person,  would  have  led  a  stranger  to  believe, 
that,  in  him,  were  concentrated  the  highest 
honours  of  the  greatest  realm  in  Europe.  His 
coat  was  stifi:'  with  embroidery ;  and,  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  dimming  ravages  of 
Time,  gorgeous  with  gold  ;  it  was  fastened  at 
the  waist  with  a  rainbow  of  sashes,  girdles,  and 
lace  ;  while  a  grotesque  menagerie  of  honorific 
animals  dangled  at  his  breast.  Having  ex¬ 
panded  his  person  to  its  utmost  dimensions, 
to  give  the  greater  impressiveness  to  his 
arguments,  he  proceeded  to  say,  “Your  High¬ 
ness  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that  in  this 
affair,  your  Highness’s  consequence  and  con¬ 
sideration,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  courts,  are 
in  question.  When  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  late  Prince,  your 
father,  we  were,  under  similar  circumstances, 
accustomed  to  spare  no  expense.” 

“  Yery  true  ;  and  more  than  once  you  were 
obliged  to  pledge  to  the  Jews  the  diamonds  of 
the  Princess,  my  late  beloved  mother.” 

“  But,  then,”  interrupted  the  First  Minister, 
eagerly,  “  we  enjoyed,  amongst  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  principalities,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  polished  and  elegant  court  in  Germany. 
And,”  persisted  the  Baron,  “  to  what  did  we 
owe  your  illustrious  predecessor’s  marriage  ; 
which  brought  him  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand 
florins'?  Why,  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
court,  when  your  august  uncle  visited  it. 
Dazzled  by  his  brilliant  reception,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe  Kissankumagen  bestowed  on  us 
his  sister  in  marriage.” 

At  the  word  “marriage”  the  Prince  sighed, 
and  said,  abstractedly,  “Well,  Erobrecht ; 
receive  my  cousin  as  you  think  best ;  ”  and 


then  sighed  again,  and  was  soon  plunged  into 
a  reverie. 

“  Nine  of  the  palace  servants  must  have 
new  liveries,”  said  Erobrecht,  commencing  his 
arrangements.  “Your  Serene  Highness  will 
excuse  my  absence.  I  must  hasten  to  the 
tailor !  ” 

That  announcement  suddenly  aroused  the 
royal  dreamer. 

“  To  the  tailor  ?  ”  he  repeated. 

“To  the  tailor,”  said  the  functionary,  once 
more. 

“  Then  I  will  accompany  you.” 

Populai-ity  was  thought  at  that  time — to  j 
the  great  discomfort  of  that  thorough  absolu-  j 
tist,  the  Baron  Yon  Erobrecht — ^to  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  throne  of  Hesse 
Minnigissengen.  Eevolution  was  stalking 
rapidly  over  Germany ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Prince  should  be  familiar  with  his 
people.  This  was  not  difficult ;  for  his  capital 
consisted  of  seventy-eight  houses,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  that  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and 
two  souls  ;  ten  per  cent,  of  whom  were  babies 
in  arms. 

The  tailor’s  house  was,  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion,  the  prettiest  dwelling  in  Miniiigissen- 
bourgh  ;  it  was  approached  by  a  quadruple 
row  of  acacias,  which  were  then  in  full  bloom. 
Under  these  trees  his  Serene  Highness  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  of  taking  “  a  turn,” 
while  his  Prime  Minister  entered  the  house 
to  negociate  the  transaction  in  liveries. 

“  The  business  I  have  come  upon  is  this,” 
said  Erobrecht  to  Herr  Hubert  Ober- 
schneider ;  “  we  require  fifteen  new  state 
liveries  complete  by  the  end  of  the  week.” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  said  the  tailor,  drily. 

“Nevertheless,”  rejoined  the  Baron, 
haughtily,  “  we  must  have  them.  His  Serene 
Highness’s  cousin,  his  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Saxe  Kissankumigen  is  about  to 
pay  us  a  visit.” 

too,  am  expecting  a  visitor,”  rejoined 
the  tailor ;  “  my  nephew — and  the  two  or  three 
fii’st  days  after  his  arrival  are  destined  to 
merry-making. — No  work  will  be  done.” 

“  So  !  ”  exclaimed  Erobrecht,  with  severity. 

“  These  are  the  fruits  of  that  excessive  fami¬ 
liarity  with  which  his  Highness  indulges  his 
subjects.  It  renders  them  impertinent.” 

Mr.  Oberschneider  lit  his  pipe.  “  Baron 
Erobrecht,”  he  said,  with  the  utmost  com¬ 
posure,  “  you  have  the  option  of  giving  the 
Prince’s  custom  to  any  other  tailor  you  please  ; 

I  do  not  seek  it.  I  do  not  even  demand  pay¬ 
ment  of  my  little  bill  of  four  hundred  and  odd 
fiorins.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  in  need  of 
them  at  present.  But,”  continued  the  tailor, 

“  why  do  you  require  fifteen  suits,  since  there 
are  only  nine  domestics  at  the  palace  ;  one  of 
whom  is,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  bed¬ 
ridden  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  replied  Erobrecht,  “  we  are 
going,  provisionally,  to  double  the  number  of 
our  retainers.”  As  the  tailor  went  on  smoking 
his  pipe,  with  an  irreverent  indifference  which 
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betokened  obstinate  firmness,  tlie  Baron  found 
a  mollifying  tone  expedient.  “  Come,  good 
Master  Hubert,”  he  coaxed,  “  do  this  for  the 
Prince,  and  we  will  not  quarrel  about  price.” 

“  I  am  hourly  expecting  my  nephew,”  was 
the  tailor’s  next  remark.  “  He  is  coming 
from  Paris  after  having  completed  his  studies 
at  Gottingen.  He  is  a  young  man  who,  to 
judge  by  the  money  he  has  cost  me,  must  be 
a  wonderful  genius.  I  cannot  think  of  your 
fifteen  suits ;  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  lend  his 
Highness  wy  people’s  clothes.  My  nephew, 
I  dare  say,  will  not  care  about  being  received 
in  grand  liveries.” 

The  Baron  groaned  inwardly,  “  I  must,”  he 
thought,  “  lower  our  dignity  before  this  miser¬ 
able  tailor’s  money-bags  !”  The  Minister  of 
State  then  tapped  his  snuff-box,  and  cogitated 
profoundly.  At  length  he  caught  an  idea. 
“  You  will  change  the  collars  and  facings  to 
our  colour  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Willingly :  ”  and  Master  Hubert  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  Baron,  for  the  purpose  of 
clinching  the  bargain.  The  latter,  though 
deeply  shocked  at  this  familiarity,  thought  it 
better,  under  present  circumstances,  to  swal¬ 
low  his  resentment  ;  and,  exerting  a  gentle 
violence  over  his  pride,  he  mildly  shook  the 
outstretched  digits  of  the  independent  tailor.” 

“  Ah !  ”  thought  Erobrecht,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rejoin  the  Prince.  “  If  I  could  only 
persuade  his  Highness  to  impose  some  sort  of 
income,  or  property-tax,  we  should  soon  pull 
down  the  pride  of  these  monied  gentlemen.” 

As  he  advanced  under  the  acacias,  Ero¬ 
brecht  discovered  that  the  Prince  was  not 
alone.  He  was  too  discreet  a  courtier  to 
interrupt  a  tete-a-tSte,  and  bent  his  steps 
where  numerous  and  pressing  engagements 
required  his  presence.  The  sex  and  beauty 
of  the  Prince’s  companion  explained,  perhaps, 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
Aliiiister  to  the  spot.  He  was  long  in  quitting 
it.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  and  Albertina, 
the  tailor’s  daughter,  paced  the  avenue. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  their  visitor’s  arrival,  the  Baron  Von 
Erobrecht,  magnificently  attired,  and  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  effulgence  of  all  his  orders,  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  Prince’s  signature  a  closely- 
written  parchment :  it  was  the  royal  consent 
to  the  sale  of  a  farm. 

“The  means  are  violent,  I  must  admit,” 
said  Erobrecht ;  “  but,  then,  our  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  demands  the  sacrifice  ;  we  shall  thus  be 
enabled  to  receive  your  august  cousin  with 
proper  pomp  and  splendour. 

The  Prince  signed  without  reading. 

About  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  Ero¬ 
brecht  again  made  his  appearance,  to  aimounce 
that  some  peasants  had  seen  a  horseman  of 
distinguished  mien,  but  evidently  travelling 
incognito,  enter  the  inn  at  Zweibriiken,  on 
the  frontiers — about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
distant — having  previously  inquired  his  way 
to  Miunigissenbourgh. 

The  Prince  mounted  his  charger,  and  set 
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off  to  meet  the  visitor,  accompanied  by  Ero¬ 
brecht,  the  soldiery,  and  the  band.  To  tell 
the  truth,  his  Serene  Highness  was  delighted 
at  getting  away  from  home  for  a  short  time^ 
under  whatever  pretext  it  might  be ;  for 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days  all  had 
been  at  sixes  and  sevens  in  the  palace.. 
His  own  valet  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
the  Baron  into  a  sort  of  grand  chamberlain. 
A  horrible  noise  rendered  the  palace  unbear¬ 
able.  All  the  old  state-rooms  had  been  fur¬ 
bished  up  with  the  furniture  which  but 
scantily  garnished  the  private  apartments. 

As  they  approached  the  frontier,  they  beheld 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust  at  a  short  distance. 
Erobrecht  drew  up  his  forces  in  open  order, 
and  the  band  began  to  tune  their  instrum ents. 
The  Prince  was  an  amateur,  and  out  of  the 
seventy  men  of  which  his  army  consisted, 
forty-five  were  musicians.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  cloud  of  dust  increased  in  volume  and  pro¬ 
pinquity.  Erobrecht  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
band  struck  up  Spontini’s  marche  triumjpliale. 

Then  there  issued  from  the  cloud,  a  horse 
covered  with  foam.  A  figure  was  seated 
on  it,  clad  precisely  in  the  way  in  which 
a  peasant  would  suppose  noblemen  go  about. 
The  costume  was  ultra-fashionable  and  gaudy 
consisting  partly  of  the  dress  of  the  German 
students,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  young 
Parisian  exqiiisites  of  the  day. 

He  halted.  Erobrecht,  who  had  dismounted, 
walked  solemnly  up  to  the  side  of  the  horse, 
and  commenced  reading  an  address  of  ■wel¬ 
come.  The  soldiery  presented  arms. 

The  new  comer  stood  erect  in  his  stirrups 
with  surprise.  The  Prince  laughed.  Ero¬ 
brecht  had  not  got  further  in  his  recitation 
than — “  Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  delight  at 
the  honour  conferred  by  your  Eoyal  Highness’s 
presence,  we  cordially - ”  when  the  horse¬ 

man,  with  a  look  of  alarm,  expressed  a  hope 
to  the  Prince  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not 
a  “dangerous  ”  lunatic  ;  for  a  lunatic  of  some 
sort  he  assuredly  thought  him. 

“  This  is  all  a  mistake,”  said  the  Prince. 

“  I  should  think  it  was,”  asserted  the 
stranger.  “  Don’t  you  know  who  I  am,  old 
fellow  ?  ” 

These  expressions  assured  the  Baron  that 
their  utterer  was  not  his  Eoyal  Highness. 

“  I  am  Heinrich,  nephew  to  Master  Hubert 
Oberschneider,”  continued  the  free-and-easy 
student.  He  then  cantered  off,  leaving  the 
soldiery  at  “  present  arms  ;  ”  the  band  play¬ 
ing  the  march  of  triumph,  and  the  Prince 
almost  reeling  with  laughter. 

The  Lord  High  Chamberlain  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  pocketed  his  address  in 
disgust,  and  set  the  army  in  motion  towards 
home.  On  arriving  at  the  jDalace,  a  letter 
was  put  into  the  Prince’s  hand  by  the  post¬ 
man  (who  had  passed  them  on  the  road)  an¬ 
nouncing  that  his  cousin  had  been  obliged 
to  change  his  route. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  fHe 
which  was  intended  to  dazzle  and  astound  his 
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Eoyal  Highness  the  young  Prince  of  Saxe  Kiss- 
ankumigen  ;  and  the  Premier  was  in  despair ! 
The  Prince,  on  the  contrary,  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  delight.  “  Baron,”  he  said,  “  your 
talent  for  arranging  and  managing  a  fete  shall 
mot  be  thrown  away.  The  festival  shall  still  be 
held.  You  have  my  permission  to  invite  every 
«oul  in  the  city.”  His  Serene  Highness  then  sat 
down,  and  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Mr. 
Oberschneider,  inviting  him,  his  daughter,  and 
nephew,  to  dinner.  At  this  democratic  pro¬ 
ceeding  Rrobrecht  stood  aghast.  He  trem¬ 
bled  for  the  security  of  the  throne  of  Hesse 
Minnigissengen.  But  the  Prince  was  peremp- 
j  tory,  and  the  state  servant  was  obliged  to 

1  obey. 

!  The  invitation  set  every  member  of  the 

!  establishment  near  the  acacias  in  an  exceed¬ 
ing  flutter,  except  Heinrich.  That  young 
gentleman,  having  imbibed  the  politics  of  the 
least  respectable  of  the  Parisian  estaminets, 
told  his  uncle  that  he  would  never  sit  at  the 
table  of  a  “  tyrant.” 

Oberschneider,  who  was  tying  on  his  whitest 
neckcloth  at  the  glass,  made  a  grimace  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  most  condign  ridicule ;  to 
which  his  nephew  retorted  that  he — Hubert 
Oberschneider,  tailor — was  a  worshipper  of 
power,  and  a  sycophant  !  The  uncle — an 
easy-going,  but  shrewd  man,  who  regularly 
read  the  papers,  and  knew  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world — said  to  his  daughter, 
while  escorting  her  to  the  palace,  “  The 
truth,  is,  my  dear,  your  cousin  has  got  hold 
of  those  egregious  notions  which  are  so  flat¬ 
tering  to  people  who  prefer  amusement  or 
idleness  to  work.  Property  is  robbery ;  re¬ 
straint,  tyranny  ;  government,  brigandage.” 

“  How  very  odd  !  ”  said  Albertina  ;  who 
knew  nothing  of  politics,  and  was  thinking  of 
the  Prince. 

The  tailor  went  on,  warming  as  his  subject 
•expanded.  “  Confounding  such  silly  theories 
v/ith  the  glorious  acts  of  the  true  patriots, 
who  have  burst  the  bonds  of  royal  chicanery 
in  France,  and  of  tyranny  in  some  portions 
ef  this  empire  ;  Heinrich  has,  I  fear,  brought 
motions  home  to  my  shop  which  will  unsettle 
the  heads  of  all  my  journeymen.” 

“  How  very  naughty  of  him  !  ”  said  Al¬ 
bertina  ;  because  she  felt  it  was  necessary  she 
must  say  something  just  then. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  the 
Prince  received  them  in  the  throne-room, 
with  marked  distinction.  The  Baron  Ero- 
brecht  grinned  (like  one  of  the  heraldic  hyenas 
on  his  breast)  and  bore  it,  with  wonderful 
fortitude. 

The  dinner  went  off  well ;  because  the  rain, 
which  fell  in  torrents,  could  not  spoil  that. 
But,  although  the  fire-works  proved  utterly  un¬ 
inflammable,  the  thunder-storm  drowned  the 
music,  and  nobody  could  dance  on  the  lawn  ; 
yet  Albertina  was  there,  and  the  Prince  was 
delighted.  She  wore  his  favourite  colours — 
white  with  blue  ribbons. 

“  Erobrecht,”  said  he  that  night  after  his 

guests  had  departed,  “  your was  charming 
and  amused  me  immensely.  You  may  seil 
another  farm  to-morrow.” 

“  Something  must  be  done,”  returned  the 
Prime  Minister,  who,  to  his  other  multifarious 
places,  added  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  ;  “  our  cofiers  are  exhausted,  and  two 
years’  revenues  have  been  already  anticipated. 
Only  one  resource  remains - ” 

“  Which  is  1 - ”  interrogated  the  Prince,  as 

he  folded  up  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  and  put  it 
inside  his  vest. 

“  Marriage  !  ”  answered  the  principal  privy 
councillor  solemnly :  “  you  have  a  crowd  oi 
wealthy  and  noble  cousins,  out  of  which  you 
might  choose  a  wife — a  rich  wife.” 

The  Prince  yawned.  He  was  tired.  Would 
Erobrecht  ring  for  his  valet  ? 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed  since  the  grand 
feteoX  the  palace,  in  honour  of  the  prince  who 
did  not  arrive,  before  old  Hubert’s  fears 
about  his  nephew  proved  but  too  true.  He 
had  originally  conceived  the  idea  of  getting 
up  a  match  between  Heinrich  and  Albertina  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  young  student’s 
coarse  and  turbulent  manners — which  were  in 
the  highest  degree  displeasing  to  the  girl — 
he  himself  made  no  efforts  to  overcome  this 
visible  antipathy.  He  passed  his  time  in  the 
public-houses,  uttering  a  variety  of  common¬ 
places  to  a  pack  of  young  fellows,  as  idle  and 
ill-disposed  as  himself.  He  formed  them  into  a 
club,  and  explained  to  them  his  political  creed. 

He  spoke  a  great  deal  about  Brutus  and  a 
“  bloated  ohgarchy  ;  ”  by  which  he  meant  the 
first  minister,  who  united  in  his  own  podgy 
little  person  all  the  aristocratic  and  oligarchical 
power  of  the  state.  He  denounced  the  Prince 
merely  as  an  incarnation  of  royalty,  against 
which  he  made  war  in  the  abstract ;  but — be¬ 
cause,  perhaps,  he  found  the  roll  of  the  baron’s 
name  tell  with  effect  in  his  harangues,  (for  he 
had  learned  at  Paris  to  revel  in  the  canine 
letter,  and  called  the  baron  “  E-r-r-r-ro- 
brecht !”)  to  him,  his  enmity  was  relentlessly 
personal.  Every  misfortune  that  happened 
to  anybody,  he  attributed  to  the  Government — ■ 
otherwise  to  the  bloated  oligarchy — otherwise 
to  E-r-r-r-robrecht.  The  storm  on  the  night  of 
ih&fete  he  traced  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
for  the  atrocious  vices,  corruptions,  and  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  Court.  When  Hans  Hiccup, 
the  cobbler,  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by 
beer,  and  nobody  would  trust  him  with  their 
boots,  Heinrich  held  him  up  as  a  martyr  to 
political  oppression,  and  demanded  an  or¬ 
ganisation  of  labour.  When  Madame  Magg- 
schifter’s  baby  took  the  small-pox,  Heinrich 
had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  inflint  had 
been  infected  by  a  secret  emissary  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  club  spread  the  sentiments 
which  their  leader  originated,  and  obtained 
the  sympathies  of  all  the  idlers  in  Minnigis- 
senbourgh. 

Yet,  for  a  people  ground  down  by  all 
manner  of  social  and  political  oppressions,  the 
more  respectable  citizens  did  not  seem  an 
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iTiihappy  or  discontented  community.  Each 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  In  the 
evening,  under  the  acacias  or  lime-trees  that 
overshadowed  these  miserable  people’s  porches, 
might  be  heard  the  cheerful  song  with  its 
accompaniment  of  flute  or  harpsichord. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  a  violent 
hail-storm  did  some  damage  to  the  crops. 
This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost ; 
accordingly,  Heimich  and  his  acolytes  spread 
themselves  over  the  principality  (this  was 
soon  done,  and  at  a  cost  for  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  quite  nominal),  bewailing  the  loss  of 
the  husbandmen.  They  insinuated — without, 
however,  daring  openly  to  avow  it — that  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  agricultural  interest  was 
that  of  not  having  their  fields  cut  up  by  the 
hail. 

This  doctrine  soon  became  popular  ;  for, 
decidedly,  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  human 
misfortunes  are  those  which  we  are  unable 
to  lay  at  our  neighbour’s  door.  We  would  all 
of  us  rather  be  stoned  by  a  man  upon  whom 
we  can  be  revenged ;  than  receive  a  couple  of 
aerolites,  for  the  fall  of  which  no  one  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Urged  on,  therefore,  by  the  Club, 
the  farmers  profited  by  the  hailstorm  to 
neglect  pa3dng  their  rents,  and  to  utter  loud 
complaints  and  woeful  lamentations. 

The  consequence  of  such  defalcations  was, 
that  the  State  Treasury  became  more  and 
more  impoverished  ;  and  Erobrecht  was 
obliged  to  dischai’ge  more  servants,  and  sell 
two  of  the  three  horses  which  his  royal 
master  still  possessed.  Under  these  dis¬ 
agreeable  circumstances,  however,  the  Prince 
had  his  consolations.  He  practised  new 
symphonies  with  his  musicians ;  he  passed 
his  time  in  angling,  and  in  botanising  expe¬ 
ditions  into  the  woods,  close  to  the  dwelling 
of  Master  Hubert  Oberschneider  ;  and  where, 
by  some  extraordinary  concatenation  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  had  very  frequently  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Albertina. 

One  day  the  student  Heinrich,  mounted 
upon  a  table  covered  with  pots  of  beer  and 
drinking-horns,  spoke  thus  to  bis  followers, 
at  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  Monster 
Meeting.  Thirty-seven  were  actually  present. 

“  It  is  time,  my  friends,  that  a  corrupt  and 
bloated  oligarchy  should  cease  from  fattening 
themselves  upon  our  substance  !  It  is  cow¬ 
ardice  that  produces  the  insolence  of  kings  ! 
Let  us  rend  asunder  the  chains  that  have  too 
long  held  captive  our  beautiful  fatherland. 
Let  us  break  the  yoke  of  tyranny  !  Let  us 
proceed  at  once  to  the  palace,  where  the 
tyrant  gives  himself  up  to  impure  delights, 
surrounded  by  his  ferocious  satellites  :  let  us 
reclaim  our  rights  and  liberties,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt !  ” 

By  the  time  the  peroration  was  finished,  the 
crowd  had  increased  considerably. 

While  these  affairs,  big  with  the  fate  of 
Minnigissenbourgh,  were  passing  at  the  hier- 
haus,  the  Prince  was  sauntering  in  his  garden 
amusing  himself  with  plucking  the  dead 


leaves  from  four  favourite  carnations,  and 
angling  for  rhymes  for  a  sonnet  to  Albertina’s 
blue  eyes.  “  Desires  ”  and  “  fires  ”  were  just 
arranging  themselves  prettily  at  the  ends  of 
a  couplet,  wdien  the  conspirators — to  the 
number  of  eighty-three — burning  with  beer 
and  patriotism,  arrived  at  the  palace  gates. 

The  ferocious  satellites,  of  whom  Heinrich 
had  spoken,  were  at  that  moment  represented 
by  one  old  sentry,  who  was  then  busily 
engaged  in  practising  on  the  flute  his  part  in 
the  new  symphony  of  Beethoven’s,  which  the 
band  was  to  perform  on  the  following  day. 
This  warrior  permitted  the  revolters  to  pass, 
on  their  stating  that  they  desired  to  speak  to 
the  Prince.  But,  as  a  preliminary  precaution, 
he  shouldered  his  forelock,  “  dressed  himself” 
up  in  line  with  his  sentry-box  ;  and  asked  the 
invaders  to  be  so  good  as  to  keep  on  the 
gravel-walks,  and  not  to  pluck  the  flowers. 

The  Prince,  though  a  little  surprised  at 
this  great  gathering,  turned  his  calm  and 
indifferent  countenance  carelessly  on  the 
troop  ;  and,  when  he  demanded  what  they 
wanted  with  him  1  no  one  had  sufficient  nerve 
to  speak.  They  replied  only  by  confused  and 
almost  unintelligible  cries ;  amongst  whichy 
however,  might  be  detected  a  timid  stutter¬ 
ing,  which  sounded  like — “  Down  with  the 
tyrant !  ” 

The  Prince  smiled,  and  in  a  voice  which 
was  clearly  audible  above  the  whispered 
clamour  of  the  disaffected,  said — 

“Let  some  one  among  you  speak  for  the 
whole :  for  if  you  all  speak  m  turns  it  will 
take  up  too  much  time  ;  and,  if  altogether,  the 
noise  will  be  deafening.” 

At  these  words  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
All  recoiled  a  few  paces  ;  leaving  by  common 
assent  to  the  student  Heinrich,  the  right  oi 
explaining  those  grievances,  of  which  none 
were  exactly  cognisant. 

“We  stand  here,”  said  Heinrich,  “in  the 
name  of - ” 

“  Will  you  take  a  seat  ?”  interrupted  the 
Prince,  pointing  to  a  rustic  chair. 

“We  come,”  continued  the  orator,  not 
heeding  the  polite  invitation,  “to  protest 
against  abuses  too  long  suffered.  We  come 
in  the  name  of  the  People !” 

“  My  good  friend,”  said  the  Prince.  “  My 
people  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  have  need 
of  delegates  ;  they  might  very  well  speak 
for  themselves.  Let  them  assemble  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace,  and, 
if  they  wish  it,  we  will  have  a  chat  together.”^ 

“  The  People  have  no  time  to  wait !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  orator  fiercely. 

“  Believe  me.  Monsieur  Heinrich,  my  call¬ 
ing  of  Prince  is  not  such  a  delightful  one  that 
I  should  desire  to  play  it  every  day.  I  shall 
be  a  prince  to-morrow  ;  to-day  I  am  but  a 
private  individual,  very  anxious  respecting 
the  fate  of  a  beautiful  carnation  of  which  I 
have  just  set  a  cutting.  As  a  private  indivi¬ 
dual,  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  master  in  my 
own  house.  So,  my  friends,  be  advised  by 
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me,  and  go  home  ;  and,  above  all  things,  do 
not  tread  upon  my  carnations.” 

Heinrich  turned  towards  hie  friends.  “  Are 
you  content,”  said  he,  “  with  the  evasive,  the 
ferocious  irony,  which  has  dictated  the  tyrant’s 
words  ?  ” 

‘‘'My  worthy  friend,  Hemrich,”  said  the 
Prince  quietly,  “you  really  must  be  so 
obliging  as  to  leave  my  garden.  It  would 
give  me  great  pain  to  use  force,  even  with  my 
cane.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Heinrich,  “  that  the  end  of 
the  career  which  I  have  embraced,  will  bring 
me  but  a  martyr’s  crown ;  but  I  am  ready  to 
shed  my  blood  for  the  People,  Take  my 
head !  ” 

“  Your  head  ?  What  should  I  do  with 
your  head  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  find  it  as 
utterly  useless  as  you  do,”  responded  the 
Prince.  “  I  shall  expect  my  people  to-morrow. 
I  have  some  excellent  beer  ;  and  we  will  talk 
over  our  affairs.  In  case  of  rain,  there  shall 
be  an  awning.” 

When  the  delegates  had  departed,  the 
Prince  made  a  bouquet  of  his  finest  carna¬ 
tions  for  Albertina ;  a.nd  wrote  to  remind 
her  that  she  had  promised  to  waltz  with  him 
on  the  ensuing  evening. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  band  assembled  at  the  palace,  for  the 
final  rehearsal  of  Beethoven’s  symphony, 
which  was  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  public,  that  evening. 

“  What  on  earth  can  my  people  want  with 
me  1  ”  thought  Pdchard  ;  “  and  what-  unfor¬ 
tunate  accident  can  have  recalled  to  their 
minds  that  I  am  a  prince  ?  However,”  he 
exclaimed  to  a  servant,  “  rinse  out  some 
glasses  for  my  People  !  Happy  the  sovereign 
who  can  thus ’hob-nob  with  his  subjects  !” 

At  the  appointed  hour,  an  assemblage  of 
about  one  hundred  persons  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  palace.  After  them  came  a 
second  hundred  to  see  what  the  first  were 
about ;  and  finally,  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who  were  capable 
of  locomotion,  brought  up  the  rear,  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unaccustomed 
gathering. 

“  My  friends,”  said  his  Serene  Highness, 
“  drink  your  beer  while  it  is  fresh.” 

The  people  did  as  they  were  told. 

When  the  barrels  had  to  be  tilted,  the 
Prince  asked  his  people  what  they  wanted  ? 
“  Have  I,”  he  said,  “  ever  interfered  -with  your 
pleasures  or  your  affairs  1  Do  I  even  know 
what  you  do,  or  how  you  pass  your  time  ?  ” 

“  Down  with  the  tyrants  !  ”  said  Heinrich. 

“  Down  with  the  tyrants !  ”  shouted  the 
Club  in  cuckoo  chorus. 

“  Why  is  the  Prince  surrounded  with 
guards  ?  ”  demanded  Heinrich. 

“  I  am  surrounded  by  my  musicians,” 
replied  the  Prince ;  “  the  rest  of  the  soldiers 
are  gone  out  to  take  a  walk. — Pray  be  silent 
for  one  moment  and  listen  to  me : — Have  you 
anything  to  complain  of  ?  Are  you  unhappy  ? 


I  am  not  rich ;  but  he  among  you,  whoever 
he  be,  who  has  v/ished  to  partake  of  my  soup 
or  my  beer,  has  he  not  ever  been  welcome  ?  ” 

“We  desire,”  said  Heinrich,  the  “liberty  of 
the  press.” 

“Yes,  we  desire  the  liberty  of  the  press,” 
repeated  the  Club. 

“Well,”  replied  the  Prince,  “buy  a  press  if 
you  want  one.  You  have  my  full  liberty  to  use 
it  if  you  know  how.  But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  are  a  great  many  of  you  who  cannot 
read.” 

Something  was  then  said  about  “  dying  for 
liberty  and  fatherland,”  but,  during  the 
parley,  Erobrecht  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
the  scattered  forces,  and  now  disposed  them 
round  the  court-yard.  “I  beg  to  acquaint 
your  Highness,”  said  he  pompously,  “  that 
our  troops  hem  in  the  rebels  on  all  sides,  and 
that  they  are  now  in  our  power.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  Eichard ; 
“  for  what  am  I  to  do  with  rebels  1  I  have 
no  place  to  put  them  in.  There  is  but  one 
prison  in  Minnigissenbourgh,  and  that  I  con¬ 
verted  long  ago  mto  an  orangery.  Dismiss 
the  soldiers  !  ” 

“  But  if  I  might  suggest  to  your  Highness 
— your  personal  safety — ” 

“  Pray  don’t  alarm  yourself  about  trifles, 
Erobrecht,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.” 

“  Treachery !  ”  shouted  Heinrich,  as  the 
soldiers  dispersed. 

“  Treachery  !  ”  echoed  the  Club. 

“  The  palace  of  the  tyrant  is  about  to  be 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  patriots  !  ” 
screamed  Heinrich,  hoarsely. 

But  no  denunciative  enthusiasm  was  to  be 
infused  into  the  other  patriots ;  too  much  of 
whose  attentions  were  rivetted  on  the  Prince’s 
beer.  When  they  found  the  casks  producing 
nothing  but  lees,  they  sauntered  peaceably 
home. 

After  the  signal  failure  of  this  “  demon¬ 
stration,”  all  went  on  well  for  some  time. 
But  the  liberty  of  the  “Press”  was  taken 
advantage  of — only  the  pen  supplied  its  place. 
Heinrich  started  a  newspaper  in  manuscript ; 
although  never  was  a  place  so  destitute  of 
news  as  Minnigissenbourgh ;  however,  even 
for  the  few  occurrences,  there  were  “  leaders  ” 
ready-made.  “Er-r-r-robrecht,”  above  all,  was 
never  spared  ;  and  the  latter  came  one  day  to 
the  Prince  to  request  his  permission  to  start 
a  newspaper  also. 

“  They  have  desired  the  liberty  of  the 
press,”  said  his  Highness  ;  “  you  have  it,  and 
may  use  it  as  you  think  proper.” 

Then  began  the  great  paper  war  between 
Erobrecht  and  Heinrich.  The  journals 
appeared  every  morning.  Heinrich  expressed 
in  every  number  his  conviction  that  all 
princes  were  criminals ;  Erobrecht  inculcated 
that  a  sovereign’s  most  trivial  action  was 
angelic. 

As  there  was  scarcely  any  news  stirring  in 
the  city  from  month’s  end  to  month’s  end, 
the  Baron’s  journal  was  a  sort  of  court 
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circular.  One  day  he  announced  “that  His 
Serene  Highness  was  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits  ;  no  addition  was  made  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  dinner  circle ;  and  His  Serene  Highness 
ate  French  beans.”  On  the  next  Heinrich’s 
paper  came  out  with,  “How  long  will  an 
enslaved  people  suffer  tyranny  to  eat  French 
beans  V’  In  the  succeeding  number  of  Ero- 
brecht’s  paper  it  was  replied,  “that  the  Prince’s 
fondness  for  French  beans  showed  his  un¬ 
flinching  desire  to  encourage  agriculture.” 

“  It  is,”  retorted  Heinrich,  in  Humber  three, 
“  a  bitter  mockery  of  the  people,  who  cannot 
afford  such  expensive  luxuries.” 

One  evening  the  Prince  was  walking  under 
the  lime-trees  ;  Albertina  happened  (acci¬ 
dentally,  of  course)  to  be  passing  that  way. 
She  showed  the  rival  papers  to  the  Prince. 
Fie  laughed  heartily  at  Heinrich’s  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  commanded  Erobrecht  to  discon¬ 
tinue  his  “  organ  ”  altogether. 

In  the  meanwhile  Prince  Eichard’s  affairs 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  brought 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  gentleman  in  very 
embarrassed  circumstances.  He  had  hardly  a 
florin  to  bless  himself  with.  Eetrenchment 
was  imperative.  He  therefore  assembled  his 
army  and  addressed  his  brave  soldiery  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“  My  friends,  I  have  no  longer  the  means  of 
paying  you  your  wages.  I  have,  accordingly, 
disposed  of  your  services  to  a  great  power, 
who  will  lead  you  into  Africa.  You  will  have 
double  pay.” 

The  Commissariat  arrangements  were 
neither  extensive  nor  intricate  ;  and  the  entire 
force  was  soon  in  heavy  marching  order  (band 
included)  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying.  The  departing  army  made  its  first 
halt,  on  its  way  to  Africa,  at  Zweibriiken, 
a  village  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  malt 
liquor ;  as  Heinrich  was  always  ready  to  testify. 

Eene  of  Anjou  has  said,  that  a  king  without 
music  is  a  crowned  ass;  and  the  Prince,  after 
the  departure  of  his  brave  band,  became  the 
most  unhappy  of  potentates.  Albertina  alone 
consoled  him  ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  she 
xalso  took  her  departure,  accompanied  by  a 
female  attendant.  The  alleged  reason  for  the 
journey  was  a  visit  to  an  old  relation. 

The  loss  of  his  farms,  of  his  fortune,  of  his 
army,  and  even  of  his  band,  did  not  affect  the 
Prince,  it  was  observed,  so  much  as  this  ;  and 
the  Prince  placed  in  Erobrecht’s  hands  a 
letter  addressed  to  his  uncle,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  desiring  him  to  take  it  to  its  destination 
without  loss  of  time.  The  letter  ran  as 
follows : — 

‘•'My  dear  Uncle, 

“I  neither  can,  nor  do  I  any  longer 
desire  to  remain  a  Prince. 

“  When  you  receive  the  letter  I  shall  have 
taken  my  departure  from  my  dominions.  I 
abandon  to  you  all  my  rights ;  requiiing  only  at 
your  hands,  as  a  compensation  for  the  same,  a 
yearly  pension  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
florins.  I  will  let  you  know  when  you  are  to 
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I  forward  me  my  pension.  Keep  Erobrecht  near 
your  person,  he  is  a  good  and  loyal  servant. 

“  I  embrace  you  affectionately, 

“  Augustus-Richard-Fbederic-Erxest- 
Alphonse-Hans-Albert.” 

And  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
rising  sun  had  tinged  with  its  first  rosy 
beams  the  muslin  curtains  of  his  bed-room 
windows — silk  curtains  were  used  only  in  the 
throne-room — his  Serene  Highness  sprang 
from  his  couch,  dressed  himself  hastily,  and 
proceeded  to  pack  into  a  small  valise  his  four 
most  precious  articles.  To  wit : — 

A  small  canvas  bag  containing  thirty 
crowns. 

A  blue  sash  which  had  formerly  encircled 
the  taper  waist  of  the  pretty  Albertina. 

Albertina’s  letters. 

His  favourite  flute. 

This  done,  he  glided  down  stairs,  placed  the 
valise  upon  his  horse,  mounted,  and  took  his 
departure  from  Minnigissenbourgh,  never  to 
return. 

When  he  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  he  paused  and  looked  round,  and  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  acacias  which  over¬ 
shadowed  the  tailor’s  dwelling.  After  a  long 
gaze,  he  sighed  and  went  his  way. 

His  horse  padded  on  steadily  ;  till,  towards 
evening,  he  arrived  at  a  little  forest  retreat, 
surrounded  by  acacias,  and  fronted  by  a  nicely  - 
mown  grass-plot,  dotted  with  several  flower¬ 
beds,  each  containing  a  variety  of  plants  in 
full  bloom.  He  thought  of  his  own  carnations, 
and  wished  they  could  be  transplanted. 

He  entered  the  cottage,  and  an  aged 
domestic  received  him  politely.  He  had 
scarcely  sat  down  near  the  window,  when  he 
perceived,  at  a  turning  of  the  gravel  walk, 
two  ladies  approaching.  One  of  them  was 
old,  of  a  gentle  and  prepossessing  counte¬ 
nance  ;  the  other  was  Albertina. 

In  a  few  words  the  ex-Prince  put  the  ladies 
in  possession  of  all  that  had  occurred.  “  Al¬ 
bertina,”  said  the  Prince,  “  how  sweet  would 
be  a  life  spent  here  with  you  !  I  cannot  now 
demand  your  hand  after  having  foregone  the 
possession  of  it  when  I  was  a  prince.  Behold 

to  day  my  entire  fortune  ! - I  have  thirty 

ducats  in  my  valise,  and  I  am  assured  a 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  florins  a-year.” 

“  My  Prince,”  said  the  aunt,  “  you  have 
no  cause  for  despair.  Albertina  loves  you. 
Eemain  here.  She  shall  come  to  see  me  every 
month ;  and  when  I  shall  have  been  assured 
that  your  resolution  of  marrying  her  is  not 
the  result  of  a  momentary  enthusiasm  ;  when 
I  am  convinced  that  you  do  not  regret  your 
palace  and  power ;  then  we  will  arrange  all 
for  the  best.” 

Eichard  could  make  no  other  reply  than  that 
of  kissing  the  wrinkled  hand  of  the  kind  old  lady. 

When  she  presented  to  him,  a  month 
later,  the  little  hand  of  Albertina^  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  “  Adieu, 
adieu,  Hesse  Minnigissengen ;  adieu  the  sad 
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past ;  and  yet  blessings  be  upon  it,  if  it  has 
been  the  price  of  the  future  !  ”  The  future  was 
happiness  both  to  him  and  to  Albertina. 

As  plain  unostentatious  man  and  wife, 
they  henceforth  lived  in  the  cottage  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  finest  seasons  took  pleasant 
tours  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  great 
political  movement  which  caused  the  ultimate 
downfal  of  the  amiable  “  tyrant  ”  of  Hesse 
Minnigissengen  is  soon  told.  By  twelve 
o’clock  on  tlie  day  upon  which  the  Prince 
fled  there  were  eight  princes  of  Hesse  Minni¬ 
gissengen  ;  that  evening  there  were  ex¬ 
actly  thirty-two.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Prince’s  uncle — who  had  gladly 
accepted  his  nephew’s  offer — sent  over  to 
Minnigissenbourgh  an  armed  force,  consisting 
of  a  corporal  and  ten  men  ;  which,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  hours,  effectually,  and  for  ever, 
nipped  the  budding  germs  of  the  great  J^inni- 
gissenbourgh  revolt.* 


THE  BUILDER’S  HOUSE,  AND  THE 
BRICKLAYER’S  GARDEN. 

BY  AX  ETE-WITXESS  AND  SUFFERER. 


I  LIVE  in  a  damp  house.  Nothing  can  cure 
it.  The  form,  or  outline,  of  my  house  is  in 
the  usual  bad  modern  taste,  or  rather  the 
usual  no-taste  of  the  great  mass  of  trading 
builders  of  the  day ;  and  at  the  back  there  is 
a  bit  of  garden,  enclosed  by  three  walls,  and 
“  laid  out  ”  for  me  in  the  usual  no-taste  of 
hard  straight  lines.  My  second  floor  back 
window  commands  a  view  of  a  long  row  of 
new  houses,  which  will  inevitably  be  as  damp 
as  my  own.  Each  has  its  garden — all  exactly 
alike,  and  as  hard-favoured  and  graceless  as 
mine.  This  is  no  sort  of  consolation  to  me. 
On  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  my  sympathy 
with  those  who  wiU  become  their  tenants, 
they  multiply  my  own  grief  and  indignation. 
As  I  have  watched  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  whole  row,  day  by  day,  from  the  very 
first  brick  (every  morning  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  shaving),  I  am  enabled  to  record 
the  same,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some 
little  public  service. 

I  should  premise,  that  by  the  term  of 
“builder,”  I  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the 
regularly  trained  master  of  the  craft,  who 
often  works  under  an  architect,  and  always 
upon  sound  regular  principles  (though  he  is 
frequently  guilty,  like  the  rest),  as  to  that 
very  large  class,  who,  having  risen  by  their 
industry  and  skill  as  master  bricklayers, 
ought  to  have  remained  in  that  position,  and 
not  to  have  started  forward  as  the  builders 
of  heaps  of  houses  and  innumerable  streets, 
filling  our  extensive  suburbs  with  ill-drained, 
incommodious,  damp,  and  shapeless  abodes. 
“  Living  in  a  free  country,”  of  course  this 
cannot  be  prevented  ;  the  only  way,  therefore, 

*  The  outline  of  this  tale  is  taken  from  an  amusing 
French  novellette. 


to  bring  about  a  salutary  reform  in  these 
matters,  is  to  make  the  public  more  ahve  to 
the  e\fil,  and  more  wary  than  people  usually 
are — in  taking  a  house.  It  is  more  especially 
needful  to  be  cautious  at  this  time,  when  the 
expectation  of  a  million  or  two  of  additional 
visitors  in  London,  from  the  provinces  no  less 
than  from  the  continent  of  Europe  (Mr. 
Thomas  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  has  put  forth  a 
calculation  that  there  will  be  seven  millions  of 
visitors),  is  causing  new  blocks  of  houses,  and 
streets  upon  streets,  to  be  “  run  up  ”  with  a 
rapidity  which  may  very  well  accord  with  the 
new  building  principles  of  iron  and  glass,  but 
is  very  unsuitable  to  the  old  principles  of 
bricks  and  mortar. 

But,  to  the  point.  I  live  in  a  damp  house 
— ugly  in  shape,  with  a  shapeless  garden — and 
I  have  taken  it  for  a  lease  of  seven  years.  A 
friend  of  mine  recently  took  a  house  in  the 
country  on  a  lease.  It  was  in  the  summer 
that  he  took  it,  as  I  did  mine,  and  it  was  then 
dry  enough ;  but  in  winter  was  so  damp 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  it  up,  and 
when  he  went  to  look  at  it  in  the  sjDi'ing, 
mosses  and  fungus  had  grown  from  the 
ceilings  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  colony 
of  toadstools  had  risen  up  in  the  dining-room 
corners.  I  am  more  fortunate  than  that. 

By  dint  of  fires  in  almost  every  room,  I  can 
live  in  my  house  all  through  the  winter  ;  but 
there  is  a  thick  mist  and  bloom  upon  the 
pauited  walls  and  wainscoats — ^the  walls  of  all 
the  rooms  are  so  damp  that  prints  mildew  j 
upon  them,  and  the  paper  bulges  and  wants 
to  be  peeled  off ;  while  the  painted  stair-case 
walls  are  covered  over  with  caricatures  and 
other  finger-drawings  made  by  my  children 
in  the  moisture,  as  high  as  they  can  reach, 
and  these  are  duly  obliterated  by  the  rills 
and  streams  that,  every  now  and  then,  pour 
down  from  above.  Paper  will  not  hold  at  all  on 
the  walls  of  the  ground-floor  ;  there  is  a  mist 
or  a  fog  in  every  room,  except  the  kitchen, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  mat  or  a  bit  of 
carpet  laid  down  upon  the  bricks,  it  becomes 
perfectly  mouldy  in  the  course  of  a  Aveek,  and 
covered  over  with  red  worms,  and  slugs,  or 
other  creatures,  who  get  through  the  crevices 
beneath,  and  cling  to  it  for  warmth.  Such  is 
the  house,  which  I  took  one  fine  summer’s 
day  on  a  seven  years’  lease  ;  two  only  having 
at  present  expired. 

My  garden  is  enclosed  by  five  walls,  of  un¬ 
equal  length  and  height,  and,  instead  of  the 
beds  and  walks,  being  “  laid  out,”  with  some 
view  to  this  necessary  outline,  and  to  hide  it, 
or  make  the  best  of  it,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  done  ; — the  eye  being  either  led  up  to 
each  wall  by  the  bed  or  walk,  repeating  the 
same  angle,  or  else  a  bed  is  made  having  no 
relation  to  anything,  and  a  shapeless  patch  or 
heavy  lump  in  itself.  Then,  in  digging  in  any  of 
these  beds,  the  most  unlooked-for  impediments 
have  been  encountered.  Broken  bricks,  of 
all  sizes,  and  fragments  of  stone  innumerable  ; 
bits  of  wood  (lying  cross-ways  beneath  the 
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blade  of  the  spade,  of  course),  and  masses  of 
mortar,  road  drift,  horse-hair,  and  musty 
straw.  Three  old  shoes,  with  the  remains  of 
nailed  soles  ;  a  piece  of  rotten  waistcoat,  with 
rusty  metal  buttons  ;  some  old  rope,  and  a 
broom-handle  ;  broken  crockery,  such  as  bits 
of  tea-cups  and  basins,  and  brown  delf-ware  ; 
a  rusty  knife  or  two  ;  an  old  hat  (a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  thing,  indeed,  for  a  spade  to  deal  with, 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face)  ;  a  number  of  clothes-pegs  ;  half  a  prop ; 
a  battered  pewter-pot  ;  and  here  and  there  a 
complete  bed,  or  mine,  of  broken  laths, 
shavings,  and  miscellaneous  rubbish, — buried 
at  nearly  the  depth  of  a  spade,  or  a  spade  and 
a  half.  As  for  altering  the  shape  and  direction 
of  the  walks,  let  the  reader  think  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  and  trouble,  and  time  of  that — all  the 
gravel  to  be  raised  with  a  pickaxe,  and  carried 
elsewhere,  and  fresh  mould,  for  two  feet  depth, 
to  be  brought  from  a  nursery.  In  the  country, 
these  matters  are  not  difficult  to  manage,  with 
the  help  of  a  single  gardener ;  but,  in  a  small 
suburb-garden,  such  “  improvements  ”  are 
seldom  to  be  ventured. 

I  have  said  that  my  back  second-floor 
window  commanded  a  view  of  a  very  long 
row  of  new  houses  and  gardens,  which  I  had 
seen  manufactured  from  the  very  earliest 
stage.  A  brief  account  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
cesses  will  explain  all  that  has  been  previously 
related,  and  a  great  deal  more  ;  the  truth  of 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  householders  will 
recognise,  but  too  readily.  I  shall  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

My  dressing-room  window  overlooks  an 
irregular  piece  of  fallow  land,  which  extends 
from  the  furthermost  end  of  my  garden  wall 
over  an  extent  of  some  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  by  one  hundred  in  breadth.  This  land 
is  covered  with  a  sort  of  rank  grass,  which 
gives  it  the  look  of  a  neglected  field,  like  the 
“  sluggard’s  garden ;  ”  but  the  soil  of  this 
vegetation  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  the  whole 
piece  of  land  being  of  yellow  clay.  Except 
in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  it  is  always 
in  a  damp  condition,  and  whenever  there  has 
been  rain  the  whole  surface  reeks,  and  a  fog 
rises  all  over  it. 

On  this  “  very  desirable  plot  of  ground  for 
a  building  lease,”  Mr.  Eoomy,  the  builder,  of 
Lumbago  Place — a  respectable,  business-like 
man — determines  to  build  a  row  of  houses, 
each  with  a  good  strip  of  garden,  and  makes 
contracts  with  his  bricklayer  and  carpenter 
that  the  entire  row,  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  desirable  plot  of  land,  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  made,  what  is  considered  by 
builders,  “habitable,”  on  or  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  March.  It  is  now  November. 
They  must  be  all  ready  to  receive  visitors  of 
the  Great  Exposition — so  there ’s  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

The  ground  is  forthwith  measured  off,  and 
levelled,  and  cart-loads  of  bricks,  and  scaf¬ 
folding  poles,  and  planks  arrive.  That  damp 
clay  land  will  need  a  pretty  good  foundation 


for  the  houses,  of  broken  brick-rubbish,  and 
gravel.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  depositing 
and  arrangement  of  anything  of  this  kind. 
Can  it  be  ? — is  it  possible  they  can  intend  ? — 
yes — and  my  shaving-water  has  got  cold  from 
my  continually  stopping  to  look  down  upon 
the  bricklayers’  operations — it  is  a  fact,  that, 
after  merely  cutting  off  the  grass  for  turf, 
they  have  begun  to  build  upon  the  bare  clay  ! 
The  first  house  has  actually  been  placed  upon 
the  bare  damp  soil,  without  even  the  pretence 
of  any  intermediate  foundation  whatever. 

The  construction  of  the  house-drains,  I 
perceive,  is  upon  the  old  bad  plan.  Instead  of 
glazed  earthenware  pipes  of  some  four  inches 
diameter  in  the  bore,  they  are  laying  down 
the  old  fashioned  brick -built  drains,  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  square^  and  with  the  branch 
drains  intersecting  them  at  right  angles,  in¬ 
stead  of  long  acute  angles  in  the  direction  of 
the  outward  flow.  Moreover  the  drains  are 
constructed  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  with 
no  calculation  for  the  proper  degree  of  fall,  or 
graduated  descent,  so  that  on  any  occasion  of 
a  temporary  stoppage,  owing  to  improper  sub¬ 
stances  having  got  into  the  drain,  or  a  flood¬ 
ing  from  heavy  rains,  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
having  no  downward  pressure  from  its  own 
weight,  will  inevitably  flow  back  to  the  house, 
and  deluge  the  cellars  and  ground  floors  most 
odoriferously. 

I  believe  they  intend  to  make  the  out-fall 
of  the  drains,  according  to  the  new  regula¬ 
tions,  and  drain  down  into  the  main  sewers. 
But  I  have  seen  several  consultations  in  cer¬ 
tain  curious  spots,  where  a  cesspool  would 
have  been  preferred,  but  for  the  salutary  fear 
of  a  visit  from  the  Metropolitan  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sewers,  whose  surveyors  are  worthy 
of  far  better  masters..  The  builder,  however, 
does  the  “  next  best  thing ;  ”  he  builds  a 
brick  dust-hole  close  under  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  and  in  a  line  beneath  the  dining-room 
window. 

Of  the  materials  of  which  the  house  is 
built,  as  of  its  slight  and  rapid  structure,  I 
shall  not  pause  to  speak,  nor  of  its  inward  in- 
conveniencies  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  and  general  clumsiness,  and  want  of 
forethought  and  contrivance ;  because  these 
things  so  much  depend  on  circumstances,  that 
they  are  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  influence 
except  inasmuch  as  one  can  put  people  on 
their  guard  to  look  well  into  all  such  matters 
before  buymg  or  tenanting  any  house.  •  It  is 
a  question  for  individuals.  Let  their  eyes  be 
widely  opened  to  it.  But  the  external  form 
of  a  house,  row,  or  street,  is  a  public  question 
of  taste.  The  character  of  the  nation  in  re¬ 
spect  of  its  buildings,  is,  more  or  less  impli¬ 
cated  in  it,  as  every  “  IProspect  Place,”  and 
“  Paradise  Eow,”  attests,  not  to  mention  the 
average  run  of  all  suburban  “  Terraces,”  and 
“  Streets.” 

The  form  of  the  house  that  has  grown  up 
before  my  eyes  is  that  of  a  box,  or  chest  set 
upright.  It  has  four  walls,  or  sides,  with  a 
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top  and  bottom.  It  is  nearly  a  square,  and 
the  only  thing  that  intemipts  this  cube-like 
outline  is  a  row  of  chimney-pots,  wliich  they 
are  now  placing  upon  it.  This  is  no  ordinary 
cottage  or  lodge  ;  it  is  what  is  called  a  good, 
substantial,  brick-built,  eight-roomed  house. 

As  to  any  such  thing  as  “design,”  the 
builder  has  evidently  no  more  thought  of  it 
than  if  architecture  had  never  existed  in  the 
world,  and  men  had  always  made  houses 
simply  to  “  cover  them.”  It  is  as  though  we 
were  living  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature,  in 
respect  to  house  building,  while  possessing 
all  the  materials  of  art  and  civilisation. 

A  second  house  is  rapidly  rising,  like  the 
first ;  a  third  is  commenced  ;  the  ground  for  a 
fourth  and  fifth  is  being  levelled.  Each  one 
is  exactly  like  the  other ;  placed,  without 
further  foundation,  upon  the  bare  damp  clay. 
Square  brick  box  after  box,  they  rise,  and  Mr. 
Eoomy  rubs  his  hands  as  he  speculates  on  the 
rent  he  shall  demand,  and  their  speedy  occu¬ 
pancy  by  a  tenant  desiring  a  nice  airy  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  outskirts  of  London. 

But  now  for  the  “  garden.”  The  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  house  was  levelled  and  en¬ 
closed  by  walls,  in  the  shape  of  the  house,  as 
nearly  as  possible.  It  would  have  been  a 
square  by  choice,  but  circumstances  have 
caused  it  to  be  somewhat  too  long.  In  short, 
it  is  of  that  well-known  outline,  called  a 
“  strip,”  being,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with  for  the  picturesque  or  graceful 
laying  out  of  a  garden,  even  when  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  of  some  extent ;  but  when,  small, 
needing  the  greatest  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
prevent  ugliness  and  awkwardness,  or  the 
hardest  lines  that  can  offend  the  eye.  But 
what  is  the  gardener  about  ?  He  has  got  a 
bricklayer’s  line,  and  is  drawing  it  along 
parallel  with  the  wall,  for  the  formation  of  a 
long  border,  thus  repeating  the  hard  outline  ; 
and  instead  of  carrying  the  eye  away  from  it, 
or  endeavouring  to  conceal  it,  he  is  literally 
forcing  it  into  the  most  rivetting  attention. 
Gardener  did  I  call  him  ? — ^no,  it  is  one  of  the 
bricklayers,  assisted  by  a  hodsman.  Several 
cart-loads  of  mould  are  now  brought  into  the 
garden,  and  shot  down,  and  to  work  they  go 
in  “  laying-out.” 

Each  strip  of  ground  is  separated  from  that 
belonging  to  the  next  house  by  a  long  wall. 
The  wall  of  the  first  one  is  only  half  finished, 
and  a  bricklayer  is  at  work  upon  the  other 
side,  while  the  gardening  bricklayer  on  this 
side  is  laying  down  the  mould  for  a  border. 
Numerous  pieces  of  broken  and  chopped-oft 
brick,  with  corresponding  dabs  of  mortar, 
consequently  fall  over  and  are  mixed  up  with 
the  border  mould,  which  the  bricklayer  on 
this  side  carefully  buries,  and  then  proceeds  to 
make  the  border  very  fine  on  the  surface.  A 
path  is  next  measured  off  by  the  bricklayer’s 
line,  parallel  with  the  border,  thus  again  re¬ 
peating  the  sharp  outline  of  the  wall ;  and  this 
path  is  covered  with  brick-rubbish  and  stones, 
and  well  trodden  and  beaten  down,  so  that  it 


would  be  no  small  trouble  to  change  the 
form  and  direction  of  the  path,  if  any 
tenant  had  the  taste  and  moral  courage  to 
attempt  it.  By  way  of  making  this  laying 
out  perfect  of  its  kind,  a  long  central  bed  is 
now  marked  off,  and  covered  with  mould, 
parallel  with  the  previous  lines,  and  being  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  outline  of  the  entire 
strip,  only  some  sizes  less. 

The  gardening  bricklayer  manages  his  spade  . 
very  assiduously,  and  neatly  too,  considering 
it  is  not  his  proper  tool, — in  fact,  from  his 
general  handiness,  I  conjecture  him  to  be  an 
Irishman ;  and  also,  I  must  add,  from  his  want 
of  forethought :  for  this  morning  I  perceive 
he  is  about  to  finish  the  top  row  of  the  wall 
bricks,  to  do  which  he  stands  on  this  side,  thus 
trampling  down  all  his  fine  surface  of  border- 
mould  as  he  goes,  besides  strewing  it  all  over 
with  a  second  fall  of  fragments  of  brick  and 
mortar.  By  night  he  has  done.  Next  morning 
he  is  there  again ;  not  with  his  trowel,  but 
his  spade,  carefully  burying  all  the  bits  of 
brick  and  rubbish,  and  once  more  working 
the  surface  of  the  mould  very  fine  to  look  at. 

Morning  after  morning  have  I  watched 
these  various  operations  during  three  months, 
and  now,  finally,  I  behold,  a  long  row  of  new 
square  brick-boxes,  set  upon  damp  clay— « 
drained  on  an  old  and  very  bad  system,  and 
having  in  other  respects,  the  most  inconve¬ 
nient  arrangement — a  succession  of  dust-holes 
close  under  the  kitchen -windows,  and  in  a 
line  beneath  the  back  dining-room  window — 
and  I  am  presented  with  a  succession  of  some 
eighteen  straight  walls,  enclosing  straight 
strips  of  garden,  each  lined  out  by  the  brick¬ 
layer,  in  parallel  lines,  as  a  bricklayer  natu¬ 
rally  would  do,  and  each  one  being  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other.  The  whole  set  are 
made  neat  and  sightly  for  letting,  by  the  use 
of  the  broom  to  sweep  out  all  manner  of 
rubbish  from  the  houses, — and  the  spade  to 
bury  it  carefully  in  the  garden  beds  and 
borders. 

Some  poor  woman,  a  bankrupt  laundress,  a 
servant-of-all-work  out  of  place,  or  a  char¬ 
woman  with  her  family,  is  put  in  to  “  mind 
the  house,”  and  open  the  door  to  those  who 
are  looking  out  for  a  house.  The  rubbish 
and  refuse  she  and  her  family  will  accumulate 
during  her  stay,  perhaps  of  one  month,  per¬ 
haps  of  six,  must  not  be  thrown  into  the  dust- 
hole,  for  that  has  to  be  kept  tidy  for  letting  ; 
she  therefore  gets  a  man,  or  her  husband  when 
he  comes  home  in  the  evening,  to  bury  it 
“  somewhere  ”  in  the  garden. 

The  extreme  ends  of  these  garden  walls  are 
met  by  the  ends  of  other  garden  walls  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  turn  my  gaze  on  them  very 
often  while  sitting  at  my  dressing-table,  but 
gain  little  consolation  from  what  I  see.  On 
this  side,  the  outline  of  the  garden  walls  is 
nearly  the  same  as  those  I  have  been  describ-  1 
ing,  and  the  laying  out  displays  no  better 
taste.  Several  of  these  strips  are  laid  out 
in  three  round  puddings  of  beds,  one  after 
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the  other,  with  the  largest  round  pudding 
in  the  middle.  Others  have  great  beds  made 
like  aces  of  diamonds  ;  three  of  them  have 
made  hard-favoured  sets  of  little  beds,  like 
furrows  cut  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
garden,  with  narrow  walks  between,  like  ruled 
copy  books  ;  and  two  of  them  have  fairly 
given  up  the  matter,  and  allowed  the  whole 
strip  to  lie  like  the  fallow-field  of  rank  grass, 
from  which  they  were  originally  separated  by 
the  builder’s  walls. 

To  look  at  the  great  mass  of  our  houses 
and  streets — suburban  houses  and  streets  in 
especial — a  foreigner  would  suppose  we  had 
no  architects  among  us.  “  What !  ”  cries  Mr. 
John  Bull,  “do  you  mean  to  compare  any 
foreign  houses  with  English  houses  for  con¬ 
venience,  comfort,  and  snugness  ?  ”  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  Mr.  Bull,  with  regard  to  the  inside 
domestic  arrangements ;  but  those  are  not 
the  builder’s  department — they  are  the  work 
of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
upholsterer,  and  the  ironmonger.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  external  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  modern  houses,  and  I  affirm  that 
it  would  never  occur  to  a  foreigner  that  such 
persons  as  architects  were  ever  consulted, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  and  that,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  our  houses  are  the  product  of 
the  brains  of  wealthy,  enterprising,  master- 
bricklayers,  or  builders  who,  like  my  friend 
]\Ir.  Roomy,  have  risen  into  “  builders  ”  from 
that  questionable  foundation.  For  this  reason, 
a  house  with  us  is  in  shape  nothing  more  than 
a  square  box,  and  a  street  is  a  succession  of 
boxes.  There  is  no  more  external  “  design  ” 
in  them  than  goes  to  the  construction  of  a  box, 
or  a  rabbit-hutch — a  child’s  first  drawing  of 
“  a  house  ”  on  a  slate  ;  and  a  street  is  often  no 
better  to  look  at  than  a  set  of  menagerie  cages 
— take  away  the  bars,  and  place  windows  in 
the  front,  and  add  a  door  with  steps,  and  some 
chimneys,  and  there  you  have  our  modern 
houses.  Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to 
get  over  the  heavy  squareness  by  an  orna¬ 
mental  door-way,  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
or  an  enormous  entrance-porch,  or  by  stick¬ 
ing  a  small  bit  of  a  wing  to  one  side,  like 
a  house  and  its  little  one.  But  there’s  the 
“  box  ”  amidst  all  the  awkward  halLcon- 
scious  attempts  to  hide  it.  Frequently,  a 
variation  is  yet  more  obviously  sought  by  a 
skreen  or  parapet  at  the  top  ;  and  yet  more 
frequently  by  a  rising  roof,  in  imitation  of  a 
haystack  in  single  houses,  and  of  a  barn  in  a 
small  row  of  houses.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
the  builder’s  box,  standing  with  sturdy  utili¬ 
tarianism  in  the  middle  of  all  these  vain  at¬ 
tempts,  as  one  should  say  doggedly  (not  to  add 
stupidly),  “  Well — and  a  good  strong  box  too.” 


A  CHRISTIAN  PAYNIM. 

A  LEGEND. 

Round  Malaga’s  fair  city 

Is  drawn  the  pride  of  Spain ; 

And  morn  and  night,  they  hotly  fight. 
Its  battlements  to  gain. 


But,  still  the  valiant  Pagans 
Full  stoutly  hold  their  own. 

And  from  many  a  height  is  the  crescent  bright 
In  fierce  defiance  shown. 

And  lo  !  the  wide  gates  opening 
Send  forth  a  dense  array ; 

In  the  sun’s  bright  beams  their  armour  gleams. 
And  their  war-steeds  shrilly  neigh. 

From  their  saddle-bows  down-bending 
They  sweep  to  meet  the  foe — 

But  is  it  from  fear  that  their  full  career 
Is  check’d  even  as  they  go  1 

It  is  not  fear  that  checks  them, 

But  pity’s  gentle  sway ; 

For  an  infant  train  on  the  verdant  plain 
Are  group’d  in  frolic  play. 

The  host  they  view  with  wonder  ! 

Admire  their  trappings  gay. 

Their  plumes  of  white  and  their  lances  bright,. 
And  their  steeds  that  court  the  fray. 

With  gi'eeting  and  with  pleasure 
They  clap  their  little  hands  ; 

And  laugh  and  shout  as  the  warlike  rout 
Whirl  high  their  deadly  brands. 

Then  spake  the  Chief  Zenete — 

Valiant  and  gentle  knight ! 

“  To  your  mothers  begone,  each  truant  one,. 
And  screen  ye  from  the  fight !  ” 

“  Revoke  that  word,  Zenete,” 

Then  spake  his  comrades  forth ; 

“  For  this  infant  band  is  placed  in  our  hand 
As  hostages  of  worth.” 

“  Now  shame  on  ye,  by  Allah  ! 

Shame  on  all  such  !  ”  cried  he  : 

“  May  bearded  men  by  us  be  ta’en, — 

Not  smiling  infancy  !” 


OUR  PHANTOM  SHIP. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Now  that  Central  America  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  looked  to  as  a  Land  of  Hope,  the 
imagination  glows  over  the  picture  of  what  it 
is  destined  to  become.  Though  most  of  us  like 
to  Imow  as  much  as  travellers  will  tell  us,  about 
the  country  of  the  Incas,  very  few  of  us  care 
to  experience  what  it  now  actually  is.  Fleas, 
fevers,  and  frijoles,  to  say  nothing  of  con¬ 
vulsions,  political  and  natural,  earthquakes 
and  revolutions,  go  far  to  quench  the  spirit 
of  the  traveller.  Only  the  other  day  war  was 
declared  with  the  small  state  of  Honduras  by 
the  small  states  of  Guatemala  and  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  Valiant  ragamufiins  by  the  dozen 
will  form  armies,  dodge  each  other,  march 
and  countermarch.  There  will  be  universal 
crisis,  as  our  neighbours  call  it.  Never 
mind.  We  travel  in  our  Phantom  Ship,  and 
we  will  wander  through  the  land  as  phantoms. 

Already  we  have  traversed  the  Atlantic  in 
our  Phantom  Ship,  and  have  been  drenched 
by  a  good  sheet  of  rain  within  the  tropics  by 
the  time  we  reach  Belize.  As  Britons,  we 
will  first  visit  Belize,  the  British  settlement. 
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Belize  is  on  the  coast  of  the  free  Indians,  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  South  of  it  lie  the 
five  independent  and  quarrelsome  states 
forming  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  side  by  side  ; 
Guatemala  with  a  coast-line  on  the  Pacific, 
and  a  bit  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic  ;  Honduras 
with  Atlantic  coast  along  the  bay  named 
after  it.  Under  these  lies  first,  San  Salvador, 
with  the  Pacific  forming  its  sea-margin. 
Then  Nicaragua,  with  a  long  coast  on  the 
Pacific,  and  containing  lakes,  but  with  a  very 
little  piece  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
great  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  from 
Honduras  southward  is  in  possession  of 
the  Mosquito  Indians.  Costa  Rica  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Central  American 
Isthmus,  occupies  the  breadth  from  sea  to 
sea,  but  has  by  a  great  deal  its  longest  coast 
line  on  the  Pacific  side.  Then  comes  the 
remainder  of  the  Isthmus,  including  the  line 
of  railway  between  Chagres  and  Panama,  but 
Central  America  does  not  extend  so  far.  We 
will  begin  our  travels  at  Belize  and  ramble 
southward,  until  we  take  ship  again  in  Costa 
Rica  at  Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific  side,  for 
reasons  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned. 

Here  we  are,  then,  near  the  British  settle¬ 
ment,  as  we  before  said,  after  having  felt  how 
water  can  dash  down  between  the  tropics  ; 
raining,  not  cats  and  dogs,  but  tigers  an(l 
rhinoceroses.  Belize  appears  to  rise  out  of 
the  sea  as  we  approach  ;  a  range  of  white 
houses  running  for  a  mile  along  the  shore — 
government  house  at  one  end,  barracks  at  the 
other  ;  a  picturesque  bridge,  somewhere  about 
the  middle,  crosses  a  river  which  divides  the 
settlement.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  an 
island,  is  a  little  fort.  There  is  a  church 
spire,  and,  behind  all,  a  background  made  by 
groves  of  cocoa-nuts.  Vessels  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour,  rafts  of  mahogany,  canoes 
paddled  to  and  fro,  and  there  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  dory  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
mahogany  tree.  Belize  lives  upon  mahogany. 
The  mahogany  cutters  are  free  blacks,  who 
form  the  staple  population  of  the  town.  There 
is  a  Court  of  Justice  in  Belize.  Seven  Judges 
sitting  on  heavy  mahogany  chairs,  seven 
ordinary  men  of  business,  sit  to  hear  causes. 
There  are  plenty  to  be  tried  ;  there  is  a  jury 
to  try  them,  but  there ’s  not  a  lawyer  in  the 
settlement.  The  merits  of  each  case  are  fairly 
brought  out,  by  mutual  explanations,  and 
shrewd  questioning.  The  decisions  are 
founded  upon  homely  common  sense,  and  the 
strict  purpose  of  protecting  honest  men.  The 
suitors  have  a  right  of  appeal  from  this  court 
to  England,  but  they  make  no  use  of  it.  How 
many  appeals  would  there  be  in  the  English 
courts  if  every  suitor  knew,  that  go  into  what 
court  he  might,  he  would  find  the  law  to  be  the 
synonym  of  Justice  ? 

We  walk  among  the  bustle  of  Belize,  then 
step  into  our  Phantom  Ship,  and  sailing 
slowly  up  the  Belize  River,  one  turn  shuts 
the  Bridge  from  sight — and  we  are  in  the 


deepest  solitude.  The  dense  forest,  motion¬ 
less,  and  silent ;  the  swift  river  by  which,  but 
a  few  miles  farther  up,  the  aboriginal  Indians 
are  dwelling  ;  the  sky  obstructed  by  thick 
boughs  ;  these  are  the  scene  in  which  no 
living  thing  appears  to  be  astir,  except  a 
quiet  pelican.  The  solitudes  beyond  are 
almost  unexplored  ;  we  did  not  come  out  to 
explore  them,  so  we  let  the  current  float  us 
back  into  the  bustle  of  Belize,  and  through 
Belize,  till  we  can  hoist  our  ghostly  white 
sail  and  put  out  to  sea  again. 

Our  voyage  is  a  short  one.  In  the  extreme 
corner  of  Honduras  Bay  we  find  the  Rio 
Dolce.  Mountains  clothed  up  to  their  very 
summits  with  the  brightest  foliage,  are  parted 
by  an  ample  stream  ;  we  pass  between  them, 
we  are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  forest  wall. 
The  course  of  the  broad  stream  is  hidden  by 
its  windings  ;  trees,  piled  upon  trees  environ 
us,  the  rocks  are  hidden  by  luxuriance  of 
shrubs  that  burst  forth  out  of  every  crevice. 
The  air  is  odorous  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
plumage  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  huge  stems  of 
the  cotton  trees,  are  bound  together  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  parasites,  whose  crimson  blossoms 
cover  them,  whose  runners  hang  in  festoons 
from  the  boughs  and  dip  into  the  placid  water. 
There  are  orange  trees  and  lemons,  pine¬ 
apple,  banana,  plantain  ;  but  there  is  no  song 
of  birds.  We  float  for  nine  miles,  buried  thus 
within  a  scene  of  solemn  beauty,  catching  noAv 
and  then  a  gleam  of  sunset  on  our  faces,  and 
then  the  mountains  part  on  either  hand  ;  for 
we  have  reached  the  broad  lake,  Golfo  Dolce, 
into  which  the  River  Dolce  first  flows  from 
the  heights  of  Guatemala.  The  lake,  studded 
with  islands,  is  now  glorious  before  the  setting 
sun.  We  steer  for  the  little  port  of  Isabel — 
a  port,  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Gulf — behind 
which  mountain  rises  above  mountain — there 
we  land.  The  removal  of  a  mud  bar  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  would  make  this  one  of 
the  best  ports  in  the  world.  The  small  popula¬ 
tion  here  at  present  is  composed  of  Indians, 
negroes,  people  of  mixed  blood,  and  a  few 
Spaniards.  N ot  far  from  Isabel  there  is  another 
port,  St.  Thomas,  with  a  sheltered  harbour. 
We  wait  for  morning  and  pass  on,  leaving  our 
ship  to  find  its  way  without  a  pilot  or  a  crew, 
round  Cape  Horn  and  wait  for  us  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Costa  Rica.  We  are  now  in 
Guatemala,  the  most  northern  state,  and  on  the 
high  road  to  its  capital.  This  road  takes  high 
ground  at  the  very  outset,  for  it  begins  by 
running  up  the  Mico  Mountains. 

Starting  from  Isabel,  and  passing  a  small 
suburb,  we  cross  a  marshy  plain,  and  then  in 
a  few  minutes  drive  into  primeval  forest.  In 
central  America,  roads  mean  lanes  cut  by  axe 
into  the  otherwise  impenetrable  wood,  just 
wide  enough  to  give  room  for  the  mules  to 
meet  and  pass  each  other.  The  stems  of  the 
trees  are  not  dug  out,  the  path  is  not  made 
level  by  an  artificial  process,  but  it  is  trodden 
into  by  the  mules,  washed  into  by  the  rains, 
and  bristles  with  a  chevaux~de-frise  of  mighty 
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stumps.  The  high  road  from  Isabel  to 
Guatemala  upon  which  we  are  now  travelling 
is  an  example.  We,  travelling  phantoms, 
take  no  harm,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with 
watching  more  substantial  way-farers.  Here 
is  a  party  floundering  on  mules  that  sink  in 
mud  at  every  step,  up  to  their  knees  or 
shoulders.  The  wood  grows  thicker,  and  so 
does  the  mud  ;  the  shade  is  deeper  and  so  are 
the  holes.  W e  come  to  a  stream  rattling  over 
stones,  the  whole  party  plunges  in  and  clatters 
up  its  bed.  The  mules  are  perpetually  falling. 
The  trees  meet  overhead ;  it  is  like  a  cathe¬ 
dral  aisle,  only  instead  of  organ  music  there 
is  the  cursing  and  swearing  of  the  muleteers. 
Out  again  into  the  road,  that  is  to  say,  into 
the  mud-holes,  and  among  the  roots  of  trees. 
The  colossal  roots  of  the  mahogany  trees  get 
sadly  in  the  way.  It  is  almost  dark  under 
the  dense  branches,  but  we  can  all  contrive  to 
see  the  mud-holes  into  which  our  friends  are 
tumbling.  We  are  working  our  way  up  the 
Mico  mountain  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy 
season.  At  length  we  reach  a  little  clearing 
on  the  top,  the  only  ground  on  which  the  sun 
can  shine,  and  this  is  dry.  We  rest  here  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  follow  to  watch  the 
general  tumble  of  our  party  down  the  other 
side.  They  are  down  at  length  ;  in  ten  hours 
they  have  got  through  those  twelve  miles  of 
road,  and  they  are  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees 
on  the  plain.  Plastered  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  the  party  we  have 
watched  attain  a  kindred  shelter,  a  small 
rancho,  built  of  mud.  Here  they  eat  frijoles, 
that  is  to  say,  black  beans  fried  in  hog’s  lard, 
which  are  the  roast  beef  of  Central  America. 
Now  we  may  note  that  those  who  do  not  like 
hog’s  lard  must  not  travel  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Lard  is  to  the  natives  here  what 
palm  oil  is  to  negroes.  It  enters  into  every 
dish,  and  if  you  ask  for  bread  and  are  able  to 
get  it,  it  will  be  brought  to  you  as  a  matter 
of  course,  smeared  with  lard,  unless  you  are 
extremely  vigilant.  Good  wheat  bread  can 
be  got,  but  it  is  about  three  times  dearer  than 
it  is  in  England.  Maize  is  the  grain  in  com¬ 
mon  use ;  they  grind  it  between  stones  into 
a  pulp,  the  women  pat  it  into  cakes,  and  bake 
them  on  a  “  griddle.”  These  cakes  are  called 
Tortillas,  and  the  daily  manufacture  of  them 
forms  a  good  part  of  the  women’s  household 
work.  Rounds  of  beef,  and  shoulders  of 
mutton  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  country. 
An  ox  is  cut  up  into  long  strips,  in  villages, 
and  dried  without  any  reference  to  steaks  or 
sirloins ;  so  that  the  beef  is  then  bought  by 
the  yard,  and  eaten,  fried  in  hog’s  lard 
naturally.  The  upper  classes  live  much  upon 
vegetables,  fruit  and  sweet-meat.  Chocolate 
is  in  common  use,  and  coffee  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  plantations.  Tea  has  scarcely 
penetrated  into  this  part  of  the  world.  So 
now  you  know  what  you  can  get  to  eat  if  you 
should  chance  to  visit  Central  America,  not 
as  a  phantom  but  in  hungry  flesh. 

We  travel  on — along  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  range — on  either  side  of  us  delicious 
valleys,  whereon  winter  never  trod  ;  here  and 
there  a  scenery  reminding  us  of  English  parks. 
The  next  hour  is  enlivened  by  a  heavy  rain. 
It  ceases,  and  we  see  beneath  us  the  Mota^a, 
the  finest  river  in  Central  America,  which 
forms  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  the  states  of  Guatemala 
and  Honduras.  We  descend  by  a  steep,  ro¬ 
mantic  path,  and  stand  upon  the  margin  of 
the  torrent,  where  huge  mountains  compass 
us  about.  A  naked  Indian  sits  on  the  other 
bank  before  a  few  huts  roofed  with  pahn 
leaves.  He  pushes  across  for  us  in  his  canoe. 

We  turn  aside  from  the  high  road  to  Guate¬ 
mala — not  very  far  aside — ^to  trace  the  Copan 
River.  Copan  is  but  a  little  village — of  Hon¬ 
duras,  for  we  have  just  crossed  the  borders  of 
that  state.  It  lies  in  a  district  famous  for  its 
good  tobacco.  In  Central  America  the  whole 
population  smokes,  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
standing,  sitting,  and  reclining.  The  wife 
goes  to  bed,  on  the  ox-hide,  with  a  cigar  in 
her  mouth,  and  the  husband  with  his  cigar 
will  lie  with  his  head  at  her  feet  sometimes, 
for  mutual  convenience.  Copan  is  their  best 
tobacco  district. 

What  Titanic  wall  is  that  whose  image  is 
reflected  in  the  river  ?  By  the  shrubs  and 
creepers  we  can  climb  up  to  the  summit.  It 
looks  like  a  portion  of  some  massive  ruin. 
We  have  climbed,  and  we  stand  spell  bound. 
Step  below  step,  broken  by  trees,  loaded  with 
shrubs,  and  lost  at  last  in  the  luxuriance  of 
forest,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  theatre  of  ma¬ 
sonry.  But  from  a  pillar  of  broken  stone 
below,  the  fixed  stare  of  an  enormous  sculp¬ 
tured  head  encounters  us.  We  descend  won¬ 
dering,  and  stand  before  an  altar  richly  carved. 
We  seek  for  more,  and  find  at  our  first  plunge 
into  the  forest  a  colossal  figure  frowning  down 
upon  us ;  it  is  a  statue  twelve  feet  high, 
loaded  with  hieroglyphic  and  with  grotesque 
ornament.  The  grand  face  seems  to  be  a 
portrait — ^but  of  whom  ?  We  explore  farther, 
and  find  more  and  more  of  these  stone  giants, 
elbowed  from  their  places  by  the  growth  of 
trees,  some  of  them  buried  to  the  chest  in 
vegetation,  staring  through  the  underwood 
with  their  blind  eyes.  Monkeys  in  troops 
pass  to  and  fro  among  them.  Who  are  these 
gods  or  heroes  buried  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  wood  ?  Wlio  raised  their  monuments  ? 
What  Temple,  what  great  city,  has  existed 
here?  No  man  can  tell.  These  figures  frowned 
before  their  altars  when  the  Spaniards  came. 
They  speak,  as  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
about  that  time  when  man  exulted  most  in 
wrestling  against  matter,  when  glory  lay  in 
strength  of  hand  and  magnitude  of  handi¬ 
work.  These  are  the  ruins  of  Copan,  and  tell 
of  a  past  whose  history  is  totally  eflaced. 
Along  a  row  of  death’s  heads,  carved  in  stone, 
by  other  monuments,  we  pass  back  to  the 
outer  wall.  From  the  suggestion  of  what  has 
been,  we  return  to  the  examination  of  what 
is.  We  get  back  into  the  high  road  for  Gua- 
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temala,  and  bid  good-bye  to  Honduras,  in 
which  state  we  sliall  not  travel. 

We  should  have  found  it  a  land  of  valley 
and  mountain  (for  “  Honduras  ”  is  by  inter¬ 
pretation  “  valleys  ”)  rugged  and  barren.  It 
has  gold  and  silver  mines,  but  hath  also  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  the  mines  are  almost  abandoned. 
It  has,  as  everybody  knows,  mahogany,  bought 
by  the  Belize  merchants  of  the  Honduras 
government,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  dollars 
per  tree.  It  exports  hides  and  a  little  sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Then  we  leave  Honduras,  and  float 
swiftly  on  through  Guatemala  till  we  reach 
its  capital  ;  that  is  called  Guatemala  too,  and 
once  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  all  Central 
America. 

Guatemala,  the  town,  at  a  distance  looks 
extremely  handsome.  It  has  many  churches, 
many  gardens  interspersed  among  the  houses. 
The  streets,  on  entering,  we  find  to  be  all 
straight,  and  the  houses  all  one  story  high. 
W ell,  there’s  an  earthquake  now,  at  any  rate ! 
We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  all 
the  way  from  Isabel  without  one.  The  sen¬ 
sation  is  like  that  which  we  have  on  ship¬ 
board  when  the  vessel  lurches.  There  are 
two  or  three  rolls,  and  the  sudden  settling  is 
the  worst  part  of  the  shock.  We  see  that  a 
good  many  people  have  jumped  out  of  their 
houses.  It  is  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  that  they  are  built  only  one  story 
high.  Earthquakes  are  disagreeable  ;  folks  do 
not  become  used  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  said  with  each  experience  to  acquire  some 
increase  of  dread.  This  very  town  is  a  place 
begotten  of  an  earthquake.  It  was  founded 
no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1773,  when  the 
old  capital — Old  Guatemala — suffered  from  a 
disastrous  earthquake  that  eventually  tired 
its  patience.  Before  that,  in  1717,  the  volcano 
of  tire — for  the  old  capital  stood  between  two 
volcanoes,  and  one  was  of  fire,  the  other  of 
water — the  volcano  of  fire  had  been  extremely 
active,  and  its  eruption  had  been  accompanied 
with  a  dose  of  earthquake  and  devastation, 
which  was  continued  for  four  months.  Before 
that,  in  1686,  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 
had  been  swept  off  by  an  epidemic.  Before 
that,  in  1651,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
earthquake,  and  the  wild  beasts  came  to  town 
to  be  protected.  Before  that,  in  1601,  there 
was  a  pestilence.  Before  that,  in  1585-6, 
there  was  for  months  incessant  fire  from  the 
volcano,  and  earthquakes  ;  in  December,  1586, 
numbers  of  the  people  were  buried  under 
ruins,  the  ridges  of  mountains  were  torn  off, 
and  there  were  great  chasms  in  the  ground. 
Before  that,  in  1581,  the  volcano  threw  up 
such  a  load  of  ashes,  that  lights  were  required 
in  the  houses  at  mid-day.  Before  that,  in 
1575-6-7,  there  were  ruinous  earthquakes. 
Before  that,  in  1558,  there  was  an  epidemic. 
Before  that,  in  1542,  the  capital  was  founded, 
because  another  capital  before  that  had  been 
swept  into  ruins  by  the  descent  of  a  huge 
torrent,  bearing  with  it  rocks  and  trees,  down 
the  sides  of  the  volcano  of  water. 


The  new  Guatemala  is  built  like  all  towns 
of  what  has  been  Spanish  America,  in  square 
blocks,  so  that  all  the  streets  are  straight  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are,  as  we  saw,  one  story  high  ;  but  spacious, 
with  large  doors  and  windows,  and  iron  bal¬ 
conies.  There  is  a  public  market  square,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  on  one  side  the 
Cathedral,  a  fine  structure,  with  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  palace  and  a  school ;  opposite  that 
the  government  house  and  some  law  courts  ; 
on  a  third  side,  guard-house  and  barracks ; 
and  on  the  fourth,  a  corridor,  occupied  by  the 
chief  shops  of  the  city,  which  are  all  “  general 
stores.”  The  water  of  the  fountain  comes 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  by  an  aque¬ 
duct,  which  supplies  all  Guatemala,  and 
yields  a  surplus  which  plays  about  the  town 
in  fifty  public  fountains.  These  supply  water 
freely  to  the  poor,  and  many  of  them  are 
covered  with  stone  buildings  and  partitioned 
off  into  stone  troughs,  for  washing  clothes. 
Hear  this  —  O,  London! — of  the  land  of 
frijoles  I 

The  chief  amusement  in  Guatemala  consists 
in  letting  off  fireworks  in  the  streets,  every 
Saint’s  day.  This  is  a  Saint’s  day,  and  the 
fireworks  come  after  the  earthquake.  We 
will  look  to  a  hotel  for  shelter.  Alas,  there 
is  no  hotel,  no  inn.  Possibly  we  may  get  a 
lodging.  A  lodging  in  Central  America 
means  a  room.  A  room — four  walls,  and 
nothing  else.  We  ’ll  borrow  a  bed,  to  see 
what  that  is  like.  It  is  an  ox-hide,  full  of 
fleas.  Not  that  fleas  matter  in  the  ox-hide, 
for  the  floor,  of  baked  clay,  broken,  is  full 
of  fleas  in  every  crevice.  Phantoms  though 
we  are,  we  will  not  sleep  in  Guatemala. 
Guatemala  is  the  best  town  in  Central  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  the  Mica  Mountain  is  not  the 
worst  road. 

We  float  off  to  the  deserted  capital.  Not 
quite  deserted  ;  many  clung  to  it  when  the 
new  town  was  built,  for  it  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  district ;  the  new  town  is  not.  It  has 
a  desolate  appearance,  its  fine  old  cathedral 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom — ruined  houses 
with  huts  planted  in  the  comers  of  them. 
We  will  go  on  a  few  miles,  to  the  city  of 
Amatitlan.  Old  Guatemala  and  Amatitlan 
are  the  centres  of  the  cochineal  plantations. 
Each  house  in  Amatitlan  has  its  cactus 
ground,  as,  in  English  villages,  each  cottage 
has  its  cabbage  garden.  In  Central  America 
you  have  the  cactus  at  home,  in  all  its  glory. 
On  unfrequented  mountains  there,  we  wander 
among  cactus  blossoms.  Five  varieties  of 
cactus  are  employed  to  feed  the  cochineal 
insect.  The  valley  of  Amatitlan  is  covered 
with  cochineal  estates.  In  this  valley  is  a 
lake  whereinto  two  streams  flow,  and  out  of 
which  there  flows  a  rivef.  On  the  lake  floats 
pumice-stone,  springs  of  boiling-water  bubble 
round  it.  Steam  pours  out  of  crevices,  here 
and  there,  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
whole  ground  is  volcanic.  In  some  parts  of 
the  valley  well-diggers  almost  burn  their 
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hands  at  twenty  yards,  and  at  thirty-two 
yards  find  the  water  boiling. 

We  must  not  stop  too  long  in  Guatemala. 
Its  cochineal  plantations  in  Old  Guatemala 
and  Amatitlan  are  its  only  scenes  of  reason¬ 
able  industry.  It  produces  a  little  coffee  and 
a  little  cocoa  ;  it  can  produce  very  fine  vanilla 
and  large  quantities  of  caoutchouc.  Its  chief 
products  now  are  robbers  and  revolutions. 

We  cross  the  Eiver  Paz,  southward,  within 
sight  of  the  Pacific,  and  have  found  our  way 
into  the  state  of  San  Salvador.  One  of  the 
first  things  upon  which  we  tumble,  is  a 
volcano ;  that  of  Isolco,  above  Sonsonate. 
This  was  born — sprouted  out  of  the  plain — 
about  eighty  years  ago,  and  has  not  yet  done 
growing.  There  used  to  be  a  cattle  estate 
where  it  now  stands.  It  is  continually  in 
eruption,  and  signalises  the  period  of  its 
youth  by  throwing  a  large  number  of  stones. 
It  is  very  regular  in  its  habits,  exploding 
every  sixteen  minutes  and  three  seconds,  with 
reports  like  a  discharge  of  artillery,  smoke 
and  stones,  which  fall  upon  its  flank,  and 
that  is  how  it  grows.  In  Sonsonate,  only 
three  leagues  distant,  this  business-like  vol¬ 
cano,  might  be  made  a  partial  substitute  for 
clocks. 

We  go  on  to  the  capital,  San  Salvador. 
Town  on  the  usual  model.  Thieves  on  the 
watch,  soldiers  asleep  on  the  pavement, 
covered  with  ants,  very  ragged,  less  respect¬ 
able  than  English  beggars,  and  a  revolution 
come  or  coming.  Where  there  is  offal  there  are 
turkey  buzzards.  Of  course  a  volcano  just 
outside  ;  the  volcano  of  San  Salvador,  quiet 
of  late  years.  We  hasten  to  San  Miguel,  the 
seat  of  an  annual  trading  market,  which  is 
generally  either  spoilt  or  put  off  by  the  same 
month’s  political  convulsion.  We  pass  through 
a  fine  tobacco  district ;  then  by  a  volcano  at 
San  Vicente  ;  travel  through  the  usual  forest 
tracks — the  homes  of  pumas,  parrots,  snakes, 
bees,  scorpions,  and  ticks ;  cross  the  Lempa, 
the  chief  river  of  the  state,  and  go  on  thi’ough 
the  woods  again  until  we  are  brought  to  a 
stand-still  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  of 
burning  scoriae,  covered  with  charred  trees, 
a  souvenir  from  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel. 
The  lava  has  come  all  this  way,  though  we 
are  five  leagues  from  the  base  of  the  volcano, 
and  ten  leagues  from  its  crater.  We  follow 
a  new  roundabout  path  which  has  been  made 
requisite  by  this  obstruction.  Through 
indigo  plantations  we  come  to  San  Miguel. 

We  will  get  a  fever  at  San  Miguel.  It’s 
time  to  have  a  fever.  Every  traveller  in 
Central  America  must  have  a  fever  and  get 
well,  or  die.  Being  a  phantom  fever  we  can 
soon  get  rid  of  it.  We  travel  a  few  leagues, 
and  ascend  the  extinct  volcano  of  Conchagna. 
From  there  the  view  is  fine.  The  Pacific,  the 
Bay  of  Conchagna,  studded  with  islands, 
tropical  forests,  rivers  and  mountains,  and 
eighteen  volcanoes.  On  coming  down  we 
find  there  is  a  fresh  revolution,  and  take 
flight  by  boat  across  the  bay  into  the  state  of 


Nicaragua.  We  don’t  wish  to  be  ferried  over 
to  the  volcano  of  Cosiguina  on  the  bay.  That 
is  the  volcano  which  broke  out  suddenly  in 
1835,  breaking  through  a  reputation  for  ex¬ 
tinctness,  with  shocks  perceptible  to  all  the 
country  round  as  far  as  Mexico,  New 
Granada,  and  Jamaica.  It  filled  the  air 
with  a  fine  powder,  obscuring  sun  and  stars, 
so  that  there  was  a  thick  darkness  for  forty- 
three  hours,  in  which  the  light  of  torches  was 
not  visible  at  three  yards  distance.  The 
lizards  and  the  reptiles  came  to  man  for  help, 
and  all  was  destroyed  for  leagues  around  the 
fatal  centre  of  activity.  No,  we  don’t  visit 
Cosiguina. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  State  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  is  indigo,  cultivated  near  San  Vincente, 
San  Miguel,  and  San  Salvador.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sonsonate,  in  this  state, 
comes  all  our  Balsam  of  Peru.  San  Salvador 
can  produce,  also,  vinegar,  ginger,  and  vanilla. 

Across  the  Bay  of  Chinendega  we  are 
floated  to  Nacoscolo,  in  the  State  of  Nica¬ 
ragua — and  travel  by  the  usual  mule  track  to 
the  chief  town,  Leon.  Eiding  on  these  tracks, 
must  be  much  like  tossing  in  a  blanket.  We 
come  to  Chinendega,  a  pretty  town  (near 
an  extinct  volcano),  in  a  country  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  cotton. 
We  are  now  only  three  leagues  from  the 
harbour  of  Eealejo,  the  proposed  Pacific 
terminus  to  the  grand  ship  canal ;  but  we  go¬ 
on  to  Leon.  Leon  is,  after  Guatemala,  the 
largest  city  in  Central  America,  and  contains, 
perhaps,  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants ; 
it  has  contained  twice  as  many.  These  towns 
being  all  built  on  the  same  plan,  one  is- 
enough  to  look  at.  Here,  as  before,  we 
find  rectangular  streets,  a  square,  a  foun¬ 
tain,  ragged  soldiers,  thieves,  a  crisis,  and  a 
revolution. 

We  quit  Leon  for  Eealejo  ;  and  our  way 
lies  over  level  country,  through  thick  forest, 
on  the  usual  mud-and-stump  mule  track. 
Eealejo,  the  town,  is  about  two  leagues 
distant  from  Eealejo,  the  harbour:  it  is  a 
mere  collection  of  mud  huts.  The  harbour  is 
a  safe  and  good  one,  suited  for  large  vessels, 
and  completely  sheltered.  This  harbour  will 
perhaps  be  chosen  on  the  Pacific  side,  as  the 
terminus  of  the  proposed  canal.  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  a  little  further  to  the  south,  has  also 
its  advocates. 

Several  fresh  water  streams  run  into  the 
creek  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Eealejo. 
One  of  these  flow  from  within  three  leagues 
of  a  lake — the  Lake  of  Managua — over  a 
gentle  slope.  Let  us  imagine  this  stream  on 
the  track  of  the  canal ;  let  us,  indeed,  imagine 
the  canal  cut  from  Eealejo  into  that  lake. 
With  Lake  Managua,  the  larger  lake  of 
Nicaragua  is  connected  already  by  a  river, 
which  we  will  suppose  transformed  into  canal. 
We  float  then  into  the  great  Lake  of  Nica¬ 
ragua.  A  wind  sweeps  over  it,  and  it  is 
rolling  like  a  sea  ;  before  us  there  is  no  land 
visible.  From  islands  upon  it,  and  from  its 
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shores,  arise  magnificent  volcanoes.  Wild¬ 
fowl  flit  over  the  water  ;  deep  woods  clothe 
the  bank.  The  lake  is  ninety-five  miles  long, 
and  thirty  miles  broad,  in  its  broadest  part. 
We  reach  the  Eiver  St.  John,  which  leads  out 
•of  the  lake  into  the  Atlantic  Harbour  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte.  The  river,  with  its  windings, 
is  about  seventy-nine  miles  long,  flowing 
through  dense  forest.  This  we  imagine  con¬ 
verted  into 'canal,  and  we  have  traversed  one 
of  the  proposed  routes.  Returning  by  the 
St.  J ohn  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  we  have 
only  to  cross  the  lake,  to  reach  a  spot  where 
we  are  separated  by  no  more  than  sixteen 
miles  of  land  from  the  Pacific  harbour  of  San 
Juan  del  Sur.  This  is  by  far  the  shortest 
route,  but  there  are  forcible  objections  to 
it.  Across  the  path  of  those  sixteen  miles, 
there  runs  a  range  of  hills,  to  be  traversed 
only  by  a  deep  cutting  or  a  tunnel,  or  both. 
And  deep  cuttings  or  tunnels  are  neither  of 
them  quite  safe  in  the  society  of  volcanoes, 
however  matter-of-fact  they  may  seem  to 
Englishmen.  Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the 
Port  of  St.  J  ohn  del  Sur,  is  not  an  eligible 
one,  swept  during  five  months  of  the  year  by 
an  adverse  north  wind.  The  harbour  of 
Realejo  forms  an  admirable  terminus,  per¬ 
fectly  embayed,  and  sheltered  by  an  island  at 
its  mouth,  while  the  projDosed  canal  route, 
although  longer,  presents  much  less  engi¬ 
neering  difficulty.  Not  that  it  is  difficult  to 
■engineers  to  operate  just  as  they  please,  upon 
dead  matter  ;  but  that  to  make  a  tunnel  or  a 
■cutting  is  one  thing,  and  to  insure  it  against 
earthquakes,  is  another.  In  May,  1844,  a 
;series  of  violent  earthquake  shocks  passed 
over  the  precise  site  of  this  projected  cutting, 
u,nd  did  great  damage  to  the  town  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  Atlantic  coast — 
the  danger  to  European  overseers  during 
that  part  of  the  operation  which  will  concern 
the  river  Saint  John  ;  the  worthlessness  of 
native  labour,  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  negro  free  labour,  and  all  such  matters, 
we  need  not  discuss.  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
•ever,  that  in  making  the  new  railway  from 
Chagres  to  Panama,  the  works  have  beeii 
imprudently  commenced  on  the  unhealthy 
side.  Commencement  at  the  other  end 
might  have  given  some  time  to  the  labourers 
in  which  they  could  become  better  accli¬ 
matised. 

Now  we  are  about  to  quit  the  state  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  a  country  of  rich,  fertile 
plains  and  slopes,  freely  besprinkled  with 
volcanic  peaks.  It  can  produce  fine  indigo, 
cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa.  Mahogany,  cedar 
iuid  Brazil  wood,  abound  in  its  forests ; 
thieves,  ragged  soldiers,  and  political  convul¬ 
sions  abound  in  its  towns. 

We  enter  Costa  Rica,  the  most  southern 
state,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been 
quietly  industrious,  and  given  up  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  business.  Here  we  traverse  wild 
rocks  and  forest-covered  glens  until  we  reach 


the  high  table- land  in  the  centre  of  the  state, 
which  is  the  cultivated  part  of  Costa  Rica. 
Here  are  three  towns — San  Jose  the  capital, 
Alhajuela,  and  Heridia.  Sugar  is  grown  here, 
but  cofiee-plantations  are  the  chief  source  of 
prosperity. 

San  Jose,  like  Guatemala,  is  a  new  capital. 
We  visit  the  old  city,  Cartago  ;  it  is  a  mass  of 
ruins,  made  by  an  earthquake  in  1841.  The 
old  volcano  looks  down  on  the  mischief 
smoking  quietly. 

The  coffee  of  Costa  Rica  sent  to  Europe,  is 
not  shipped  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  marshes,  and  prevailing  rains 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  make  that  side  so  im¬ 
practicable,  that  although  they  have  a  port 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  Costa  Ricans  shudder 
at  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  roads 
to  it  for  transport  of  their  produce.  There¬ 
fore  they  make  roads  suitable  for  country 
carts — better  than  mule  tracks,  to  their  port 
on  the  Pacific,  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoza.  This  port  is  formed  by  a  sandpit 
about  two  leagues  long,  running  out  from  the 
main  land,  enclosing  a  harbour  sheltered  by 
two  islands,  and  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
which  can  receive  and  land  cargo  only  by 
boats.  The  village  is  built  upon  the  sandpit, 
and  from  hence  the  coffee  is  exported.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  Pearl  Fishery.  The  Costa 
Ricans  think  it  better  to  sell  their  coffee  in 
Europe  at  the  disadvantage  of  three  pounds  a 
ton,  by  paying  freight  for  the  circumnaviga¬ 
tion  of  South  America,  than  to  make  roads 
to  their  port  of  Matinas,  on  the  Atlantic, 
which,  in  point  of  mileage  merely,  is  no 
farther  distant  from  the  coffee-grounds  than 
Punta  Arenas. 

Now  we  are  at  our  journey’s  end,  and 
waiting  on  the  sandpit  for  our  Phantom  Ship. 
We  have  seen  the  surface  of  the  land.  Beneath 
the  surface  are  abundant  deposits  of  gold, 
silver,  and  iron.  We  have  seen  something  of 
the  wealth  lavished  by  Nature  upon  that 
district  of  the  world,  whose  part  in  the  world’s 
history  is  destined  to  be  hereafter  as  large  as 
it  now  is  little.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Central  America — Spanish,  mixed  or  coloured 
— know  no  more  of  the  use  which  they  might 
make  of  their  unlimited  resources,  than  a  baby 
knows  what  it  can  buy  with  half-a-crown. 
An  industrious  and  settled  population,  in 
the  first  place — no  more  revolutions — in  the 
second  place,  good  roads,  are  the  great  wants 
of  Central  America.  Nothing  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy  will  ever  stir  this  sluggish  pool 
into  life.  There  is  no  vigour  in  the  revolu¬ 
tions  even ;  they  are  not  an  active  ebullition 
of  the  feelings,  but  a  chronic  malady. 

Who  is  to  fell  the  trees,  to  destroy  the  sick¬ 
liness  of  an  excessive  vegetation  ?  Who  is  to 
form  the  roads,  to  work  the  mines,  to  make 
the  cultivated  soil  yield  its  best  treasures  in 
their  full  abundance  ?  When  the  commerce 
of  Europe  shall  flow  into  the  Pacific,  through 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  those  questions  will  be 
answered  readily. 
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But  now  we  step  into  our  Phantom  Ship,  to 
sail  home  by  the  country  of  the  Patagonians  ; 
and  in  a  minute  you  are  landed  safely  by  your 
own  fireside. 


THE  QUEEN’S  BAZAAK. 

The  articles  displayed  for  sale  at  the 
Queen’s  Bazaar  are  brought  together  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Some  of  them  are 
handed  over  by  Her  Majesty’s  Eevenue 
officers,  who  obtain  them  from  passengers  as 
they  step  ashore  from  foreign  steamers.  Some, 
are  thus  unwillingly  contributed  by  full- 
figured  dowagers  ;  by  young  ladies  carrying 
poodles ;  by  well-cloaked  gentlemen ;  or  by 
obese  individuals  encumbered  with  protube¬ 
rating  brandy-bottles,  formed  like  the  “stuff¬ 
ing  ”  adopted  by  actors  when  they  play 
Ealstaff. 

It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  the  smuggling  pro¬ 
pensities  of  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Eobinson,  or 
Mr.  Bombigs,  should  be  a  cause  of  annoyance 
to  the  thousands  of  passengers  who  land  weekly 
on  our  coasts.  It  is  a  pity,  that  because  Miss 
Bumble  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  se¬ 
creting  a  bottle  or  two  of  Eau  de  Cologne  be¬ 
tween  the  folds  of  her  packed-up  draperies ; 
that  because  Mr.Fitz-Eink  must  put  Galignani’s 
edition  of  “Astoria”  in  his  hat-box  ;  their 
fellow-passengers  should  be  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  of  having  their  wardrobes  tumbled 
out  upon  a  counter,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
curious.  It  is  distressing  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  searcher’s  duties.  Mrs.  Tiplip’s 
boxes  are  thrown  upon  the  counter,  uncorded, 
unlocked.  The  searcher  commences  by  re¬ 
moving  huge  piles  of  silk  dresses  ;  Mrs.  Tiplip 
looking  on  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement 
The  searcher  vigorously  rams  his  arm  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  by  a  dexterous  twist 
tumbles  its  contents  into  a  condition  of  the 
most  picturesque  confusion.  Mrs.  Tiplip  feels 
that  she  will  faint,  if  the  man  does  not 
desist  at  once.  But,  he  regards  neither  her 
confusion  nor  her  expostulations.  He  rolls 
a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  upon  the  counter ; 
he  rattles  her  jewel-case  and  asks  for  the  key  ; 
he  minutely  inspects  her  supply  of  linen ;  he 
brings  to  public  light  all  kinds  of  little  secret 
cosmetics  and  artifices,  which  gentlemen  are 
not  usually  privileged  to  see.  He  hopes  that 
there  is  no  contraband  article  secreted  in  her 
needlecase.  lie  trusts  that  there  is  nothing  but 
cotton  in  her  work-box  ;  and  having  chalked 
a  huge  hieroglyphic  upon  the  trunk,  pushes 
the  whole  tumbled  exposed  heap  from  before 
him,  and  turns  to  another  victim.  N ow  and  then 
he  ruthlessly  seizes  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  few 
yards  of  lace,  or  a  pair  of  new  shoes ;  but 
generally  finds  nothing  worth  touching.  The 
value  of  his  contributions  to  the  Queen’s 
Bazaar  scarcely  covers  the  amount  of  his 
salary. 

In  another  part  of  the  Custom  House  are 
officials  keeping  up  the  Queen’s  Bazaar  stock 
by  mulcting  the  merchants.  It  is  necessary 


to  prevent  importers  from  understating  the 
value  of  goods  upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty 
is  charged.  To  check  this  tendency,  a  system 
has  been  adopted  of  buying  those  goods  which 
the  Custom  House  officers  hold  to  be  under¬ 
valued.  Thus,  when  a  merchant  declares  the 
value  of  a  bale  of  goods,  and  the  officer 
believes  the  declaration  to  be  understated,  he 
pays  the  value  the  merchant  has  declared  to 
Lie  owner,  and  retains  the  goods.  This  course 
furnishes  the  chief  articles  which  figure  at  the 
periodical  Custom  House  sale.  Very  often. 
Her  Majesty  loses  by  these  transactions. 
Thus,  a  merchant  imported  a  quantity  of 
soiled  goods  lately,  which  he  declared  at 
the  value  he  honestly  believed  they  would 
fetch.  This  declaration  being,  to  the  mind  of 
the  officials  (who  disregarded  the  damaged 
condition  of  the  goods),  understated,  they 
paid  the  merchant  his  price  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
hammer,  in  the  expectation  that  a  round 
sum  would  be  realised  by  the  bargain.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  merchant  had 
rather  overstated  the  value ;  and,  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  goods  were  sold  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  less  than  the 
Custom  House  authorities  had  paid  for  them. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  sold  under 
the  authority  of  the  Customs’  Commissioners 
are  detained  and  paid  for  as  undervalued,  the 
bazaar  is  in  some  sort  a  Government  specula¬ 
tion  ;  and  one,  probably,  that  does  not  return 
a  large  per  ceutage  of  profit.  The  pickings 
from  trunks,  form  items  which  it  is  easy  to 
trace ;  the  articles  wrenched  from  the  grasp 
of  professional  smugglers  are  for  the  most 
part  either  tobacco  or  spirits. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  systems 
which  fill  Her  Majesty’s  Bazaar  with  all  kinds 
of  valuable  commodities,  we  may  enter  the 
Queen’s  Warehouse,  situated  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Custom  House.  The  Queen’s 
Warehouse  is  not  an  imposing  apartment, 
either  in  its  decorations  or  extent.  It  is 
simply  a  large  square  room,  lighted  by  an 
average  num&r  of  windows,  and  consisting  of 
four  bare  walls,  upon  which  there  is  not  the 
most  distant  approach  to  decoration.  Counters 
are  placed  in  different  directions,  with  no  re¬ 
gard  to  order  or  effect.  Here  and  there, 
masses  of  drapery  for  sale  are  hung  suspended 
from  cords,  or,  to  all  appearance,  nailed  against 
the  wall.  Across  one  corner  of  the  room,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  very  handsome  i 
inlaid  cabinet,  two  rows  of  dilapidated  Bath 
chaps  are  slung  upon  a  rope.  Close  under 
these  delicacies,  stands  a  rosewood  piano,  on 
which  a  foreign  lady,  supported  by  a  foreign 
gentleman,  is  pla3dng  a  showy  fantasia.  The 
effect  of  her  brilliant  and  vehement  perform¬ 
ance  is,  however,  unhappily  marred  by  the 
presumption  of  a  young  gentleman  who  is 
trying  a  gross  of  accordions,  situated  at  ;^he 
further  end  of  the  row  of  chaps,  by  playing 
the  first  few  notes  of  the  National  Anthem 
upon  each,  with  utter  disregard  of  time  and 
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tune.  At  the  elbow  of  this  young  gentleman 
an  old  gentleman  is  rubbing  some  raw  silk — 
as  though  he  longed  to  wash  it — and  then 
stroking  it  with  a  touching  fondness.  He 
carries  a  catalogue  in  his  hand,  and  when  he 
has  completed  his  inspection,  hastens  to  make 
some  hieroglyphics  in  it. 

Advancing  a  little  more  into  the  bazaar, 
and  edging  our  way  between  all  kinds  of  men 
in  earnest  conversation  who  “  think  one  and  a 
quarter  enough,”  or  who  “wouldn’t  mind 
taking  the  damaged  with  the  sound,”  or  who 
are  confident  “  there  is  no  longer  any  home 
market  for  such  goods  ” — we  reach  the  first 
long  counter.  Here,  we  discover  a  rich  assort¬ 
ment  of  objects  piled  about  in  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion. 

Eighty-nine  opera  glasses :  three  dozen  “com¬ 
panions  ” — more  numerous  than  select,  per¬ 
haps.  Forty  dozen  black  brooches — orna¬ 
mental  mourning,  sent  over  probably  by  some 
foreign  manufacturer,  relying  in  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  our  Woods-and-Forests-riddeu  Board 
of  Health,  and  in  the  death-dealing  fogs  and 
stenches  of  our  metropolis.  Seventeen  dozen 
daguerreotye  plates,  to  receive  as  many 
pretty  and  happy  faces.  Eighty  dozen 
brooches ;  nineteen  dozen  pairs  of  ear-rings ; 
forty-two  dozen  finger-rings  ;  twenty-one 
dozen  pairs  of  bracelets.  The  quantities 
and  varieties  are  bewildering,  and  the  ladies 
cluster  about  in  a  state  of  breathless  excite¬ 
ment,  or  give  way  to  regrets  that  the 
authorities  will  not  sell  less  than  ten  dozen 
tiaras,  or  half  a  dozen  clocks. 

The  French  popular  notion,  that  every 
Englishman  has  an  exhaustless  store  of  riches, 
seems  to  hold  as  firmly  as  ever  ;  for,  here  we 
find  about  three  hundred  dozen  monnais, 
and  countless  purses,  evidently  of  French 
manufacture.  Presently  we  are  shown  what 
IMr.  Carlyle  would  call  “  a  gigantic  system  of 
shams,”  in  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  gross 
of  imitation  turquoises.  We  stroll  on,  amused 
at  the  variety  of  the  scene — the  intent  looks 
with  which  men  are  peering  into  all  kinds  of 
packages,  testing  all  kinds  of  manufactures  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  and  making  notes  eagerly 
in  their  catalogues.  We  pause  before  seven 
crosses,  and  nine  crucifixes,  “  mounted.”  A 
particular  interest  attaches  to  these  gaudy 
ceremonial  trinkets  of  Berlin  ware.  They 
were  put  up  to  auction  with  a  cigar-holder, 
and  eleven  finger-rings,  for  the  sum  of  three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  long  counter  before  which  we  have 
been  pausing,  are  some  very  finely-executed 
bronzes,  and  Dresden,  and  other  vases,  marked 
at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Yet,  according 
to  the  catalogue,  they  have  all  been  under¬ 
valued,  and  the  sale  of  them  is  a  Government 
speculation. 

To  realise  an  idea  of  the  Queen’s  Bazaar  on 
the  morning  of  sale,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  unpleasantness  of  hearing 
every  imaginable  air  played  at  short  intervals 
on  every  kind  of  instrument,  by  perfoi’iners  of 


various  degrees  of  skill.  We  were  suddenly 
attracted  to  the  second  counter  in  the  room 
by  a  few  loud  notes  played  upon  an  oboe,  by 
a  short  gentleman  with  a  long  moustache. 
The  counter  was  loaded  with  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  lying  in  confused  heaps :  some  packed 
in  papers,  some  bursting  through  their  covers, 
and  others  glittering  in  the  sun,  in  all  the 
nakedness  of  polished  brass.  We  began  to 
think  that  a  brass  band  had  been  seized  by  the 
ruthless  searchers  of  the  Custom-house ;  but, 
on  referring  to  our  catalogue,  we  learnt  that 
this  heap  of  cornopeans,  clarionets,  ophicleides, 
trombones,  clarions,  violoncelli,  and  guitars, 
had  been  undervalued  according  to  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  authorities,  and  had  been  bought 
on  behalf  of  Government.  An  organ  with 
sixteen  barrels  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Government,  for  something  imder  fifty- 
three  pounds.  A  solitary  drum  had  been 
resigned  to  the  authorities,  as  an  under¬ 
valued  article ;  it  was  the  only  instrument 
which  remained  untouched. 

Near  these  musical  instruments,  lay  a  great 
variety  of  china  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Designs  the  most  graceful,  and  distortions  the 
most  grotesque,  were  huddled  together.  Two 
salt-cellars,  which  had  been  undervalued,  were 
inside  of  two  butter-boats,  that  had  been  simi¬ 
larly  treated  ;  while  two  egg-cups,  detained 
by  the  majesty  of  English  law,  stood  modestly 
beside  some  of  the  splendid  pottery  of  Dresden. 
Near  all  this  china,  were  about  one  hundred- 
and-twenty  party-coloured  Chinese  lamps,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  twenty-eight 
cottages  (dolls’),  napkin-rings,  pincushions, 
nut-crackers,  paper-knives,  &c.,  all  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swiss  carving,  of  which  some  splendid 
specimens  are  promised  for  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

Tired  with  the  endless  variety  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  Bazaar,  we  must  pass  over — seventy- 
six  dozen  scissors,  seventeen  dozen  bellows, 
and  even  ninety-five  coffee  biggins,  to  say 
nothing  of  nineteen  larding-skewers,  thir¬ 
teen  scoops,  fifty  thousand  tickets  in  sheets, 
and  one  thousand  box  tops — to  come  to  a  few 
parcels  over  which  we  saw  many  gentlemen 
pause,  and  to  which  ladies  hastened  with  eager 
steps.  Here  they  are ; — sixty  thousand  gross  of 
buttons !  Two  hundred  and  fifty- two  dozen  ink- 
stands  ;  hundred  and  fifty  gross  of  hair  pencils. 
Of  the  stocks  of  shawls,  bardges,  and  handker¬ 
chiefs,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  anything ; 
but  it  appears  rather  trifling  to  squabble  over 
the  value  of  two  embroidered  aprons,  and  one 
scarf.  However,  the  authorities  appear  to  be 
excellent  judges  of  the  value  of  a  light  crust, 
and  the  cost  of  confectionery:  inasmuch  as  . 
they  have  thought  fit  to  detain,  as  under¬ 
valued,  no  less  than  fifty-five  pates  de  foies 
gras,  and  a  very  promising  consignment  of 
caviare. 

Among  the  seizures  which  we  find  in  the 
Queen’s  Bazaar,  is  a  muslin  dress  skirt, 
embroidered  ;  one  robe  with  body  ;  one  scarf ; 
twelve  collars  ;  innumerable  dress  pieces ;  and 
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three  bonnets.  The  agony  of  the  respective 
owners  of  these  elegancies  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  But,  perhaps  the  most  melancholy  lot 
in  the  Government  Bazaar  was  a  packet  of 
pamphlets,  “  weighing  one  hundredweight, 
two  quarters,  twenty-one  pounds,”  according 
to  the  catalogue,  to  be  sold  for  the  “  benefit  of 
the  Crown.”  This  direct  appeal  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  to  the  trunk- 
makers  of  the  country,  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  any  lover  of  literature  with  other  than 
feelings  of  strong  antipathy.  Various  old 
trunks,  boxes  of  old  clothes,  hundreds  of 
tattered  volumes,  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
dice,  clocks  innumerable,  countless  watches, 
rivers  of  wine  spirits,  tons  of  tobacco,  may 
be  added  to  our  list  of  the  stock  which 
Her  Majesty  has  periodically  on  sale.  On 
the  particular  occasion  to  which  we  have 
been  all  along  referring,  three  hundred  gross 
of  lucifer  matches  figured  in  the  Bazaar, 
besides  several  acres  of  East  India  matting  ; 
forty-nine  gallons  of  Chutney  sauce  ;  eighteen 
gallons  of  curry  paste  ;  thirty  milhons  of 
splints  ;  seventy-seven  hundredweight  of  slate 
pencils  ;  sixty-eight  gallons  of  rose-water ;  one 
package  of  visiting  cards;  one  ship’s  long¬ 
boat  ;  and  four  'pounds  ”  of  books  in  the 
English  language  ! 

Truly,  the  gentlemen  who  test  the  prices  of 
these  various  articles  of  commerce — who  can 
hit  upon  the  precise  value  of  slate  pencils 
and  caviare,  dolls’  houses  and  fat  liver  pat¬ 
ties — must  have  extraordinary  experience  ! 
That  they  are,  after  all,  human,  and  are 
subject  to  mistakes  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
indisputable. 

The  Queen’s  Bazaar  is  a  specimen  of  the 
profitableness  and  policy  of  the  whole  system. 
Smuggling,  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  is  not 
looked  upon  by  the  community  with  much 
horror  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  some,  as  rather  a 
meritorious  means  of  making  bargains.  “  To 
pretend  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying 
smuggled  goods,”  Adam  Smith  tells  us, 
“  would  in  most  countries  be  regarded  as  one 
of  those  pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which, 
instead  of  gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve 
only  to  expose  the  person  who  pretends  to 
practise  them,  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
greater  knave  than  the  rest  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.” 

The  danger  of  maintaining  laws  which 
it  is  held  by  many  well-meaning  persons, 
not  inglorious  to  break,  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  governments  of  most  countries  ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  foreign  goods  has  done  more  to  put 
'  down  smuggling  than  fleets  of  revenue  cutters, 
armies  of  coast  guards,  and  the  quick  eyes 
of  searchers.  It  is  now  believed  that  “  when¬ 
ever  duties  exceed  thirty  per  cent  ad  'valorem, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  contraband  trade.” 
The  experience  of  the  present  time  points  to 
this  conclusion,  and  further  tends  to  show 
that,  economically,  high  duties  are  less  pro¬ 
ductive  to  the  revenue  than  low  duties  ;  inas¬ 


much  as  to  levy  high  duties,  a  large  protective 
force  must  be  maintained,  whereas,  with 
low  duties,  smuggling  sinks  to  a  losing  game, 
and  is  quickly  abandoned.  In  1831,  Lord 
Congleton  estimated  the  cost  of  protecting  the 
revenue,  at  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  1832, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  were  expended  in  building  cot¬ 
tages  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Yet,  while  duties 
are  imposed,  however  paltry  in  amount, 
people  of  an  economical  turn  will  do  a  little 
smuggling  on  their  own  account — as  much 
for  the  popular  glory  of  defrauding  the 
revenue,  as  for  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
saving  a  few  shillings. 


LIKENESS  IN  DIFEEKENCE. 

There  was  a  tale  of  feeling. 

Told  at  eve,  in  a  stately  room, 

Where  the  air  was  an  odour  stealing. 

And  the  light  was  a  gorgeous  gloom ; — 
And  there  was  a  story  whispered, 

At  a  window,  whose  only  blind 
Was  of  wet  vine-leaves,  that  glistered 
And  shook  in  the  swaying  wind  : 

Two  tales  that  were  diverse  spoken. 

Yet  their  import  one,  I  knew. 

And  the  language  of  each  was  broken — 
And  both  were  true  ! 

There  was  a  maiden  queenly, — 

Through  bright  halls  gliding  came. 
Which  grew  brighter,  as  still  serenely 
She  smiled  o’er  an  unbreathed  Name : 
And  there  sat  a  maiden  lonely 

On  the  hearth,  striving,  line  by  line 
By  the  light  of  the  embers  only. 

To  spell  out  a  Valentine. 

Two  hearts  that  were  keeping  duly 
One  time  and  one  tune  in  each  breast, 
Both  true-loved  and  loving  truly — 

And  both  were  blest ! 


A  CHILD’S  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Eomans  had  scarcely  gone  away  from 
Britain,  when  the  Britons  began  to  wish  they 
had  never  left  it.  For,  the  Eoman  soldiers 
being  gone,  and  the  Britons  being  much 
reduced  in  numbers  by  their  long  wars,  the 
Piets  and  Scots  came  pouring  in  over  the 
broken  and  unguarded  wall  of  Severus  in 
swarms.  They  plundered  the  richest  towns, 
and  killed  the  people  ;  and  came  back  so  often 
for  more  booty  and  more  slaughter,  that  the 
unfortunate  Britons  lived  a  life  of  terror. 
As  if  the  Piets  and  Scots  were  not  bad 
enough  on  land,  the  Saxons  attacked  the 
islanders  by  sea ;  and,  as  if  something  more 
were  still  wanting  to  make  them  miserable, 
they  quarrelled  bitterly  among  themselves 
as  to  what  prayers  they  ought  to  say,  and 
how  they  ought  to  say  them.  The  priests, 
being  very  angry  with  one  another  on  these 
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questions,  cursed  one  another  in  the  heartiest 
manner  ;  and  (uncommonly  like  the  old 
Druids)  cursed  all  the  people  whom  they 
could  not  persuade.  So,  altogether,  the 
Britons  were  very  badly  off,  you  may 
suppose. 

They  were  in  such  distress,  in  short,  that 
they  sent  a  letter  to  Rome,  entreating  help : 
which  they  called  The  Groans  of  the  Britons, 
and  in  which  they  said,  “  The  barbarians 
chase  us  into  the  sea  ;  the  sea  throws  us  back 
upon  the  barbarians ;  and  we  have  only  the 
hard  choice  left  us  of  perishing  by  the  sword, 
or  perishing  by  the  waves.”  But,  the  Romans 
could  not  help  them,  even  if  they  were  so 
inclined  ;  for  they  had  enough  to  do  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  own  enemies,  who 
were  then  very  fierce  and  strong.  At  last, 
the  Britons,  unable  to  bear  their  hard  con¬ 
dition  any  longer,  resolved  to  make  peace 
with  the  Saxons,  and  to  invite  the  Saxons  to 
come  into  their  country,  and  help  them  to 
keep  out  the  Piets  and  Scots. 

It  was  a  British  Prince  named  Vortigern 
who  took  this  resolution,  and  who  made  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
two  Saxon  chiefs.  Both  of  these  names,  in 
the  old  Saxon  language,  signify  Horse ;  for,  the 
Saxons,  like  many  other  nations  in  a  rough 
state,  were  fond  of  giving  men  the  names  of 
animals,  as  Horse,  Wolf,  Bear,  Hound.  The 
Indians  of  North  America, — a  very  inferior 
people  to  the  Saxons — do  the  same  to  this 
day. 

Hengist  and  Horsa  drove  out  the  Piets 
and  Scots  ;  and  Vortigern,  being  grateful  to 
them  for  that  service,  made  no  opposition  to 
their  settling  themselves  in  that  part  of 
England  which  is  called  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
or  to  their  inviting  over  more  of  their  country¬ 
men  to  join  them.  But,  Hengist  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  daughter  named  Rowena  ;  and  when,  at  a 
feast,  she  filled  a  golden  goblet  to  the  brim 
with  wine,  and  gave  it  to  Vortigern,  saying, 
in  a  sweet  voice,  “  Dear  King,  thy  health  !  ” 
the  king  fell  in  love  with  her.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  cunning  Hengist  meant  him 
to  do  so,  in  order  that  the  Saxons  might 
have  greater  influence  with  him  ;  and  that 
the  fair  Rowena  came  to  that  feast,  golden 
goblet  and  all,  on  purpose. 

At  any  rate,  they  were  married  :  and,  long 
afterwards,  Avhenever  the  king  was  angry 
with  the  Saxons,  or  jealous  of  their  encroach¬ 
ments,  Rowena  would  put  her  beautiful  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  softly  say,  “  Dear  king, 
they  are  my  people  !  Be  favourable  to  them, 
as  you  loved  that  Saxon  girl  who  gave  you 
the  golden  goblet  of  wine  at  the  feast !  ” 
And,  really,  I  don’t  see  how  the  king  could 
help  himself. 

Ah  !  We  must  all  die  !  In  the  course  of 
years,  Vortigern  died — he  was  dethroned,  and 
put  in  prison,  first,  I  am  afraid — and  Rowena 
died,  and  generations  of  Saxons  and  Britons 
died  ;  and  events  that  happened  during  a  long, 
long  time  would  have  been  quite  forgotten 


but  for  the  tales  and  songs  of  the  old  Bards, 
who  used  to  go  about  from  feast  to  feast, 
with  their  white  beards,  recounting  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers.  Among  the  histories  of 
which  they  sang  and  talked,  there  was  a 
famous  one,  concerning  the  bravery  and  vu'tues 
of  King  Arthur,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
British  Prince  in  these  old  times.  But,  whether 
such  a  person  really  lived,  or  whether  there 
were  several  persons  whose  histories  came  to 
be  confused  together  under  that  one  name,  or 
whether  all  about  him  was  invention,  no  one 
knows. 

I  will  tell  you,  shortly,  what  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  early  Saxon  times,  as  they  are 
described  in  these  songs  and  stories  of  the 
Bards. 

In,  and  long  after,  the  days  of  Vortigern, 
fresh  bodies  of  Saxons,  under  various  chiefs, 
came  pouring  into  Britain.  One  body,  con¬ 
quering  the  Britons  in  the  East,  and  settling 
there,  called  their  kingdom  Essex  ;  another 
body  settled  in  the  West,  and  called  their 
kingdom  Wessex  ;  the  Northfolk,  or  Norfolk 
people,  established  themselves  in  one  place  ; 
the  Southfolk,  or  Suffolk  people,  established 
themselves  in  another :  and  gradually  seven 
kingdoms  or  states  arose  in  England,  which 
were  called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  poor 
Britons,  falling  back  before  these  crowds  of 
fighting  men,  whom  they  had  innocently  in¬ 
vited  over  as  friends,  retired  into  Wales  and 
the  adjacent  country,  into  Devonshire,  and 
into  Cornwall.  Those  parts  of  England  long 
remained  unconquered.  And,  in  Cornwall 
now — ^where  the  sea-coast  is  very  gloomy, 
steep,  and  rugged — where,  in  the  dark  winter¬ 
time,  ships  have  been  often  wrecked  close  to 
the  land,  and  e  very  soul  on  board  has  perished 
— where  the  winds  and  Avaves  howl  drearily, 
and  split  the  solid  rocks  into  arches  and 
caverns — there  are  very  ancient  ruins,  which 
the  people  call  the  ruins  of  King  Arthur’s 
Castle. 

Kent  is  the  most  famous  of  the  seven 
Saxon  kingdoms,  because  the  Christian 
religion  was  preached  to  the  Saxons  there 
(who  domineered  over  the  Britons  too  much, 
to  care  for  what  they  said  about  their 
religion,  or  anything  else)  by  Augustine,  a 
monk  from  Rome.  King  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
was  soon  converted  ;  and  the  moment  he  said 
he  was  a  Christian,  his  courtiers  all  said  they 
Avere  Christians ;  after  Avhich,  ten  thousand 
of  his  subjects  said  they  Arere  Christians  too. 
Augustine  built  a  little  church,  close  to  this 
king’s  jialace,  on  the  ground  noAV  occupied  by 
tlie  beautiful  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
Sebert,  the  king’s  nephew,  built  on  a  muddy 
marshy  place  near  London,  AAdiere  there  had 
been  a  temple  to  Apollo,  a  church  dedicated 
to  Saint  Peter,  which  is  now  Westminster 
Abbey.  And,  in  London  itself,  on  the  foun-  | 
dation  of  a  temple  to  Diana,  he  built  another 
little  church,  Avhich  has  risen  up,  since  that  i 
old  time,  to  be  Saint  Paul’s.  i 

After  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  Edavin,  King  } 
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of  Nortliunibria,  wlio  was  such  a  good  king 
that  it  was  said  a  woman  or  child  might 
openly  carry  a  purse  of  gold,  in  his  reign, 
without  fear,  allowed  his  child  to  be  baptised, 
and  held  a  great  council  to  consider  whether 
he  and  his  people  should  all  be  Christians  or 
not.  It  was  decided  that  they  should  be. 
Coin,  the  chief  j^riest  of  the  old  religion, 
made  a  great  speech  on  the  occasion.  In  this 
discourse,  he  told  the  people  that  he  had  found 
out  the  old  gods  to  be  impostors.  “  I  am 
quite  satisfied  of  it,”  he  said.  “  Look  at  me  ! 
I  have  been  serving  them  all  my  life,  and  they 
have  done  nothing  for  me  ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  been  really  powerful,  they  could  not  have 
decently  done  less,  in  return  for  all  I  have 
done  for  them,  than  make  my  fortune.  As 
they  have  never  made  my  fortune,  I  am  quite 
convinced  they  are  impostors  !  ”  Wlien  this 
singular  priest  had  finished  speaking,  he 
hastily  armed  himself  witli  sword  and  lance, 
mounted  a  war-horse,  rode  at  a  furious  gallop 
in  sight  of  all  the  people  to  the  temple,  and 
flung  his  lance  against  it  as  an  insult.  From 
that  time,  the  Christian  Eeligion  spread  itselt 
among  the  Saxons,  and  became  their  faith. 

The  next  very  famous  prince  was  Egbert. 
He  lived  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  and  claimed  to  have  a  better  right 
to  the  throne  of  Wessex  than  Beortric, 
another  Saxon  prince  who  was  at  the  head 
of  that  kingdom,  and  who  married  Edburga, 
the  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  another  of  the 
seven  kingdoms.  This  Queen  Edburga  was 
a  handsome  murderess,  who  poisoned  people 
when  they  offended  her.  One  day,  she  mixed 
a  cup  of  poison  for  a  certain  noble  belonging 
to  the  court ;  but,  her  husband  drank  of  it 
too,  by  mistake,  and  died.  Upon  this,  the 
people  rose  in  great  crowds,  and  running  to 
the  palace,  and  thundering  at  the  gates,  cried, 
“  Down  with  the  wicked  queen,  who  poisons 
men  !  ”  They  drove  her  out  of  the  country, 
and  abolished  the  title  she  had  disgraced. 
When  years  had  passed  away,  some  travellers 
came  home  from  Italy,  and  said  that  in  the 
town  of  Pavia  they  had  seen  a  ragged  beggar- 
woman,  who  had  once  been  handsome,  but 
was  then  shrivelled,  bent,  and  yellow, 
wandering  about  the  streets,  crying  for  bread ; 
and  that  this  beggar-woman  was  the  poisoning 
English  queen.  It  was,  indeed,  Edburga  ;  and 
so  she  died — ^without  a  shelter  for  her  wretched 
head. 

Egbert,  not  considering  himself  safe  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  his  having  claimed 
the  crown  of  Wessex  (for,  he  thought  his  rival 
might  take  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to 
death),  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  King  of  France.  On  the  death  of 
Beortric,  so  unhappily  poisoned  by  mistake, 
he  came  back  to  Britain ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Wessex ;  conquered  some  of  the 
other  monarchs  of  the  seven  kingdoms  ;  added 
their  territories  to  his  own  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  called  the  country  over  which  he  ruled, 
England. 


And  now,  new  enemies  arose,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  troubled  England  sorely.  These 
were  the  Northmen,  the  people  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  whom  the  English  called  the 
Danes.  They  were  a  warlike  people,  quite  at 
home  upon  the  sea,  not  Christians,  very  daring 
and  cruel.  They  came  over  in  ships,  and 
plundered  and  burned  wheresoever  they 
landed.  Once,  they  beat  Egbert  in  battle. 
Once,  Egbert  beat  them.  But,  they  cared  no 
more  for  being  beaten  than  the  English  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  four  following  short  reigns,  of 
Ethelwulf,  and  his  three  sons,  Ethelbald, 
Ethelbert,  and  Ethered,  they  came  back, 
over  and  over  again,  burning  and  plundering, 
and  laying  England  waste.  In  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  reign,  they  seized  Edmund,  King  of 
East  England,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree. 
Then,  they  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
change  his  religion  ;  but  he,  being  a  good 
Christian,  steadily  refused.  Upon  that,  they 
beat  him,  made  cowardly  jests  upon  him,  all 
defenceless  as  he  was,  shot  arrows  at  him, 
and,  finally,  struck  off  his  head.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whose  head  they  might  have 
struck  oflf  next,  but  for  the  death  of  King 
Ethered,  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in 
fighting  against  them,  and  the  succession  to 
his  throne  of  the  best  and  wisest  king  that 
ever  lived  in  England. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  a  young  man, 
three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  king.  Twice  in  his  childhood,  he  had 
been  taken  to  Borne,  where  the  Saxon  nobles 
were  in  the  habit  of  going,  on  journeys  which 
they  supposed  to  be  religious  ;  and,  once,  he 
had  stayed  for  some  time  in  Paris.  Learning, 
however,  was  so  little  cared  for,  then,  that  at 
twelve  years  old,  he  had  not  been  taught  to 
read;  although,  of  the  four  sons  of  King  Ethel¬ 
wulf,  he,  the  youngest,  Avas  the  favourite.  But, 
he  had,  as  most  men  who  grow  up  to  be  great 
and  good  are  generally  found  to  have  had,  an 
excellent  mother ;  and,  one  day,  this  lady,  i 
whose  name  was  Osburgha,  happened,  as  she  j 
was  sitting  among  her  sons,  to  read  a  book  of 
Saxon  poetry.  The  art  of  printing  was  not 
known  until  long  and  long  after  that  period, 
and  the  book,  which  was  written,  was  what 
is  called  “  illuminated,”  with  beautiful  bright  ' 
letters,  richly  painted.  The  brothers  admuing 
it  very  much,  their  mother  said,  “  I  will  give  j 
it  to  that  one  of  you  four  princes  who  first  | 
learns  to  read.”  Alfred  sought  out  a  tutor  ^ 
that  very  day,  applied  himself  to  learn  with 
great  diligence,  and  soon  won  the  book.  He 
was  proud  of  it,  all  his  life. 

This  great  king,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  fought  nine  battles  with  the  Danes. 

He  made  some  treaties  with  them  too,  by 
which  the  false  Danes  swore  that  they  would 
quit  the  country.  They  pretended  to  consider 
that  they  had  taken  a  very  solemn  oath,  in 
swearing  this  upon  the  holy  bracelets  that 
they  wore,  and  which  Avere  always  buried  Avith 
them  when  they  died ;  but,  they  cared  little 
for  it,  for  they  thought  nothing  of  breaking 
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oaths  and  treaties  too,  as  soon  as  it  suited 
i  their  purpose,  and  coming  back  again  to  fight, 
plunder,  and  burn,  as  usual.  One  fatal  winter, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Alfred’s  reign, 

I  they  spread  themselves  in  great  numbers  over 
I  the  whole  of  England  ;  and  so  dispersed  and 
! '  routed  the  king’s  soldiers  that  the  king  was 
I  i  left  alone,  and  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself 
i  as  a  common  peasant,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the 
I  cottage  of  one  of  his  cowherds  who  did  not 
I  know  his  face. 

Here,  King  Alfred,  while  the  Danes  sought 
him  far  and  wide,  was  left  alone,  one  day,  by 
the  cowherd’s  Avife,  to  watch  some  cakes  which 
.she  put  to  bake  upon  the  hearth.  But,  being 
at  work  upon  his  bow  and  arrows,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  punish  the  false  Danes  when  a 
brighter  time  should  come,  and  thinking 
deeply  of  his  poor  unhappy  subjects  whom 
they  chased  through  the  land,  his  noble  mind 
forgot  the  cakes,  and  they  were  burnt. 
“  What  !  ”  said  the  cowherd’s  wife,  who 
scolded  him  well  when  she  came  back,  and 
little  thought  she  was  scolding  the  king, 
“  You  will  be  ready  enough  to  eat  them 
by-and-by,  and  yet  you  cannot  watch  them, 
idle  dog  1  ” 

At  length,  the  Devonshire  men  rose  against 
a  new  host  of  Danes  who  landed  on  their 
coast ;  killed  their  chief,  and  captured  their 
flag,  on  which  was  represented  the  likeness  of 
a  Kaven — a  very  fit  bird  for  a  thievish  army 
like  that,  I  think.  The  loss  of  their  standard 
troubled  the  Danes  greatly,  for,  they  believed 
I  it  to  be  enchanted ;  woven  by  the  three 
daughters  of  one  father  in  a  single  afternoon — 
and  had  a  story  among  themselves  that  when 
they  were  victorious  in  battle,  the  Eaven 
stretched  his  wings  and  seemed  to  fly ;  and 
that  when  they  were  defeated,  he  would 
droop.  He  had  good  reason  to  droop,  now,  if 
j  he  could  have  done  anything  half  so  sensible  ; 
for,  King  Alfred  joined  the  Devonshire  men, 
made  a  camp  with  them  on  a  piece  of  firm 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a  bog  in  Somersetshire, 
and  prepared  to  make  a  great  attempt  for 
vengeance  on  the  Danes,  and  the  deliverance 
of  his  oppressed  people. 

But,  first,  as  it  was  important  to  know  how 
numerous  these  pestilent  Danes  were,  and  how 
they  were  fortified.  King  Alfred,  being  a 
good  musician,  disguised  himself  as  a  gleeman 
or  minstrel,  and  went,  with  his  harp,  to  the 
Danish  camp.  He  played  and  sang  in  the 
very  tent  of  Gdthrum  the  Danish  leader,  and 
entertained  the  Danes  as  they  caroused. 
While  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  his 
music,  he  was  watchful  of  their  tents,  their 
arms,  their  discipline,  everything  that  he 
desired  to  know.  And  right  soon  did  this 
great  King  entertain  them  to  a  very  different 
tune  ;  for,  summoning  all  his  true  followers 
to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place,  where 
they  received  him  with  joyful  shouts  and 
tears,  as  the  monarch  whom  many  of  them 
had  given  up  for  lost  or  dead,  he  put  himself 
at  their  head,  marched  on  the  Danish  camp. 


defeated  the  Danes  with  great  slaughter,  and 
besieged  them  for  foT;”teen  days  to  prevent 
their  escape.  But,  being  as  merciful  as  he 
was  good  and  brave,  he  then,  instead  of  killing 
them,  proposed  peace  ;  on  condition  that  they 
should  altogether  depart  from  that  Western 
part  of  England,  and  settle  in  the  East  ;  and 
that  Guthrum  should  become  a  Christian,  in 
remembrance  of  the  Divine  religion  which 
noAv  taught  this  conqueror,  the  no  We  Alfred, 
to  forgive  the  enemy  who  had  so  often  injured 
him.  This,  Guthrum  did.  At  his  baptism, 
King  Alfred  was  his  godfather.  And 
Guthrum  was  an  honourable  chief  who  well 
deserved  that  clemency  ;  for  ever,  afterwards, 
he  was  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  King.  The 
Danes  under  him  were  faithful  too.  They 
plundered  and  burned  no  more,  but  worked 
like  honest  men.  They  ploughed,  and  sowed, 
and  reaped,  and  led  good,  honest,  English 
lives.  And  I  hope  the  children  of  those 
Danes  played,  many  a  time,  with  Saxon  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  sunny  fields  ;  and  that  Danish 
young  men  fell  in  love  with  Saxon  girls,  and 
married  them ;  and  that  English  travellers, 
benighted  at  the  doors  of  Danish  cottages, 
often  went  in  for  shelter  until  morning ; 
and  that  Danes  and  Saxons  sat  by  the  red 
fire,  friends,  talking  of  King  Alfred  the 
Great. 

All  the  Danes  were  not  like  these  under 
Guthrum  ;  for,  after  some  years,  more  of 
them  came  over,  in  the  old  plundering  and 
burning  way — among  them  a  fierce  pirate 
of  the  name  of  Hastings,  who  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  sail  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend, 
with  eighty  ships.  For  three  years,  there  was 
war  with  these  Danes ;  and  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  country,  too,  and  a  plague,  both 
upon  human  creatures  and  beasts.  But,  King 
Alfred,  whose  mighty  heart  never  failed  him, 
built  large  ships  nevertheless,  with  which  to 
pursue  the  pirates  on  the  sea ;  and  encouraged 
his  soldiers,  by  his  brave  example,  to  fight 
valiantly  against  them  on  the  shore.  At  last, 
he  drove  them  all  away  ;  and  then  there  was 
repose  in  England. 

As  great  and  good  in  peace,  as  he  was 
great  and  good  in  war.  King  Alfred  never 
rested  from  his  labors  to  improve  his  people. 
He  loved  to  talk  with  clever  men,  and  with 
travellers  from  foreign  countries,  and  to 
write  down  what  they  told  him,  for  his 
people  to  read.  He  had  studied  Latin  after 
learning  to  read  English  ;  and,  now,  another 
of  his  labors  was,  to  translate  Latin  books  into 
the  English- Saxon  tongue,  that  his  people 
might  be  interested,  and  improved  by  their 
contents.  He  made  just  hiAvs,  that  they 
might  live  more  happily  and  freely ;  he 
turned  away  all  partial  judges,  that  no  wrong 
might  be  done  them ;  he  was  so  careful  of 
their  property,  and  punished  robbers  so  se¬ 
verely,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  say 
that  under  the  great  King  Alfred,  garlands  of 
gold  chains  and  jewels  might  have  hung  across 
the  streets,  and  no  man  would  have  touched 
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one.  He  founded  schools ;  he  patiently  heard 
causes  himself  in  his  court  of  Justice ;  and  the 
great  desires  of  his  heart  were,  to  do  right  to 
all  his  subjects,  and  to  leave  England  better, 
wiser,  happier  in  all  ways,  than  he  found  it. 
His  industry  in  these  efforts  was  quite  aston¬ 
ishing.  Every  day  he  divided  into  certain 
portions,  and  in  each  portion  devoted  himself 
to  a  certain  pursuit.  That  he  might  divide 
his  time  exactly,  he  had  wax  torches  or 
candles  made,  which  were  all  of  the  same 
size,  were  notched  across  at  regular  distances, 
and  were  always  kept  burning.  Thus,  as  the 
candles  burnt  down,  he  divided  the  day  into 
notches,  almost  as  accurately  as  we  now 
divide  it  into  hours  upon  the  clock.  But, 
when  the  candles  were  first  invented,  it  was 
found  that  the  wind  and  draughts  of  air, 
blowing  into  the  palace  through  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  through  the  chinks  in  the 
walls,  caused  them  to  gutter  and  burn  un¬ 
equally.  To  prevent  this,  the  king  had  them 
put  into  cases  formed  of  wood  and  white 
horn.  And  these  were  the  first  lanthorns  ever 
made  in  England. 

All  this  time,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  unknown  disease,  which  caused  him 
violent  and  frequent  pain  that  nothing  could 
relieve.  He  bore  it,  as  he  had  borne  all  the 
troubles  of  his  life,  like  a  brave,  good  man, 
until  he  was  fifty-three  years  old  ;  and  then, 
having  reigned  thirty  years,  he  died.  He 
died  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  one  ;  but, 
long  ago  as  that  is,  his  fame,  and  the  love  and 
gratitude  with  which  his  subjects  regarded 
him,  are  freshly  remembered  to  the  present 
hour. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  the  reign  of 
Edward,  surnamed  The  Elder,  who  was 
chosen  in  council  to  succeed,  a  nephew  of 
King  Alfred  troubled  the  country  by  trying 
to  obtain  the  throne.  The  Danes  in  the  East 
of  England,  took  part  with  this  usurper 
(perhaps  because  they  had  honored  his  uncle 
so  much,  and  honored  him  for  his  uncle’s 
sake),  and  there  was  hard  fighting ;  but, 
the  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sister, 
gained  the  day,  and  reigned  in  peace  for 
four  and  twenty  years.  He  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  his  power  over  the  whole  of  England, 
and  so  the  Seven  Kingdoms  were  united  into 
one. 

"When  England  thus  became  one  kingdom, 
ruled  over  by  one  Saxon  sovereign,  the  Saxons 
had  been  settled  in  the  country  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  its  customs  during  that 
time.  The  Saxons  were  still  greedy  eaters  and 
great  drinkers,  and  their  feasts  were  often 
of  a  noisy  and  drunken  kind  ;  but,  many  new 
comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  life  had 
become  known,  and  were  fast  increasing. 
Hangings  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  where,  in 
these  modern  days,  we  paste  up  paper,  are 
known  to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  silk, 
ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers  in  needle¬ 
work.  Tables  and  chairs  were  curiously 


carved  in  different  woods  :  were  sometimes- 
decorated  with  gold  or  silver — sometimes 
even  made  of  those  precious  metals.  Knives 
and  spoons  were  used  at  table  ;  golden  orna¬ 
ments  were  worn,  with  silk  and  cloth,  and 
golden  tissues  and  embroideries ;  dishes  were 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  brass  and  bone. 
There  were  varieties  of  drinking-horns,  bed¬ 
steads,  musical  instruments.  A  harp  was 
passed  round,  at  a  feast,  like  the  drinking- 
bowl,  from  guest  to  guest,  and  each  one. 
usually  sang  or  played  when  his  turn  came. 
The  weapons  of  the  Saxons  were  stoutly  made,, 
and  among  them  was  a  terrible  iron  hammer 
that  gave  deadly  blows,  and  was  long- 
remembered.  The  Saxons  themselves  were 
a  handsome  people.  The  men  were  proud  of 
their  long  fair  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead  : 
their  ample  beards,  their  fresh  complexions, 
and  clear  eyes.  The  beauty  of  the  Saxon 
women  filled  all  England  with  a  new  delight 
and  grace. 

I  have  more  to  tell  of  the  Saxons  yet,  but  I 
stop  to  say  this,  now,  because,  under  the  Great' 
Alfred,  all  the  best  points  of  the  English-  Saxon 
character  were  first  encouraged,  and  in  him 
first  shown.  It  is  the  greatest  character 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Wherever 
the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  race  have  gone, 
have  sailed,  or  otherwise  made  their  way, 
even  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  world,  they 
have  been  patient,  persevering,  never  to  be 
broken  in  spirit,  never  to  be  turned  aside- 
from  enterprises  on  which  they  have  resolved. 
In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  the  whole 
world  over  ;  in  the  desert,  in  the  forest,  on  the 
sea ;  scorched  by  a  burning  sun,  or  frozen  by  ice 
that  never  melts ;  the  Saxon  blood  remains^ 
unchanged.  Wheresoever  that  race  goes,  there, 
law,  and  industry,  and  safety  for  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  all  the  great  results  of  steady  per¬ 
severance,  are  certain  to  arise. 

I  pause  to  think,  with  admiration  of  the- 
noble  king  who,  in  his  single  person,  possessed 
all  the  Saxon  virtues.  Whom  misfortune 
could  not  subdue,  whom  prosperity  could  not 
spoil,  whose  perseverance  nothing  could  shake. 
Who  was  hopeful,  in  defeat,  and  generous  in 
success.  Who  loved  justice,freedom, truth,  and 
knowledge.  Who,  in  his  care  to  instruct  his- 
people,  probably  did  more  to  preserve  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  Saxon  language,  than  I  can  imagine. 
Without  whom,  the  English  tongue,  in  which 
I  tell  his  story,  might  have  wanted  half  its. 
meaning.  As  it  is  said  that  his  spirit  still  in¬ 
spires  some  of  our  best  English  laws,  so,  let. 
you  and  I  pray  that  it  may  animate  our 
English  hearts,  at  least  to  this — to  resolve, 
when  we  see  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  left 
in  ignorance,  that  we  Avill  do  our  best,  while 
life  is  in  us,  to  have  them  taught ;  and  to  tell 
those  rulers  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  them, 
and  who  neglect  their  duty,  that  they  have 
profited  very  little  by  all  the  years  that  have 
rolled  away  since  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
one,  and  are  far  behind  the  bright  example  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great. 
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TEN  MINUTES  WITH  HER  MAJESTY. 


In  divulging  the  details  of  a  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour,  we  are  not,  we  hope 
and  believe,  committing  any  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence.  A  desire  to  gratify  the  pardonable 
curiosity  of  our  readers,  in  common  with 
all  classes  of  the  community,  respecting  the 
person  of  our  admired  and  beloved  Sovereign, 
will  not,  we  feel  sure,  be  construed  harshly. 
We  are,  indeed,  incapable  of  rudely  bursting 
the  golden  bonds  of  Etiquette  that  doth  hedge 
the  throne. 

To  guard  against  the  imputation  of  boast¬ 
ing  of  a  higher  privilege  than  that  really 
extended  to  us,  we  think  it  right  to  men¬ 
tion  at  once,  that  the  business  which  took 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  “Highest  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  Eealm,”  was  not  of  a  private 
nature. 

The  memorable  morning  was  a  bright  one 
in  February — the  fourth  of  the  month.  The 
sky  was  cloudless  ;  a  brilliant  sun  gave  to  it 
that  cheering  character  which — from  the  good 
fortune  Her  Majesty  experiences  whenever 
she  travels,  or  appears  publicly — has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  as  “  The  Queen’s  Weather.” 
The  conveyance  in  which  we  were  approach¬ 
ing  the  palace — that  of  Westminster — was 
suddenly  stopped  at  Charing  Cross.  A  great 
crowd  had  collected  between  that  point  and 
our  destination.  A  long  qv£ue  of  carriages 
— of  which  our  Hansom  formed  the  last  joint 
— had  been  brought  to  a  stand ;  and  when, 
after  a  time,  we  were  permitted  to  move  on, 
we  perceived  that  not  only  the  streets,  but  the 
fronts  of  the  houses,  were  thickly  lined. 
Individuals  of  every  age,  size,  and  condition, 
occupied  the  pavements.  The  houses  were 
decorated  with  a  bright  variegation  of  lovely 
faces,  prettily  framed  in  bewitching  bonnets. 
Every  window  was  filled  ;  every  balcony 
crowded  ;  even  the  roofs  of  the  public  offices 
were  tenanted.  Head  over  head  appeared  on 
the  steps  of  doors  ;  the  owners  of  apple- stalls, 
fitting  them  up  as  temporary  standing-places, 
realised  small  fortunes  ;  and,  on  grades  ol 
seats  protected  by  crimson  awnings,  and 
built  over  areas,  reclined  the  beauty  and 
chivalry  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  ; 
recalling  the  days  of  the  “Tilt-yard,”  whose 
site  they  actually  overlooked.  The  standing 
army  of  spectators  gave  the  docile  Life-Guards 


and  patient  policemen  but  little  trouble 
to  keep  the  carriage-road  clear  ;  for  they 
passed  the  time  pleasantly  in  viewing  the 
procession  of  ladies  and  great  officers  of  state 
who  were  slowly  drawn  along  on  the  same 
errand  as  ourselves. 

The  stopping  of  a  hackney  cabriolet  at  the 
entrance  of  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Palace  of  Westminster  which  is  devoted  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  second  estate  of  the 
realm  in  Parliament  assembled,  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  such  solemn  impressions 
upon  the  attendant  police  and  marshals’  men, 
as  when  emblazoned  panels  are  drawn  up, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Court  coachman  and  a 
full-bottomed  wig.  On  alighting,  therefore,  the 
only  mark  of  attention  we  received,  was  from 
an  official ;  who,  with  the  anxious  look  of  one 
who  thinks  he  has  encountered  an  intruder, 
demanded  a  sight  of  our  credentials.  One 
glance  at  the  signature  of  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  in  the  corner  of  our  card  suf¬ 
ficed  to  dispel  his  anxiety  ;  and,  with  a  bland 
smile  of  welcome,  he  waved  his  truncheon 
towards  the  staircase  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  mount — the  same  which,  at  no  distant 
period  of  time,  was  to  be  pressed  by  the 
feet  of  Royalty.  In  expectation  of  tliat 
event,  more  loyal  subjects  lined  the  avenues, 
and  stood  on  the  stairs.  In  fact,  from  the 
drawing-room  door  of  Buckingham  Palace,  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  unbroken  lane  of  human  beings  ranged 
themselves  to  behold  the  Queen. 

No  one  who  enters  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  first  time  can  suppress  an  emotion.  As 
an  assemblage  of  florid  ornament,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  gorgeous  decoration,  this  chamber  is, 
perhaps,  unsurpassed  in  the  world ;  but 
whether  the  emotion  be  that  of  sober 
reverence  for  the  high  functions  performed  in 
it,  or  such  a  flash  of  mental  exhilaration  as 
is  called  up  by  the  first  view  of  a  surprisingly 
gaudy  ball-room,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  a  j 
ceiling  blazing  with  gold,  a  base  of  burning 
red,  a  throne  of  burnished  brass,  and 
galleries  enamelled  with  coloured  mastics, 
can  scarcely  be  consonant  with,  or  expressive 
of  the  important  interests  gravely  discussed 
by  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  at 
the  performance  of  a  state  ceremony,  when 
the  whole  house  is  surrendered  to  the  Court 
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and  to  the  fair  sex,  the  scene  is  not  inhar- 
monions. 

VHien  we  entered,  the  Peeresses’  gallery  was 
nntenanted  ;  but  a  group  of  privileged  ladies, 
in  full  dress,  had  already  assembled  npon 
the  back  benches  on  each  side  of  the  floor. 
Both  groups  were  fast  augmented  by  fresh 
arrivals,  who  were  ushered  into  seats  by 
good-natured  individuals,  in  black  silks  and 
brass  badges.  The  honest,  familiar  pleasantry 
of  the  most  active  of  these  ushers  would  have 
astonished  those  who  associate  Courts  with 
nothing  but  stately  formality.  To  one  bevy 
of  beauties  he  smilingly  observes,  “  Ah  ! 
you  ’re  on  the  Peers’  benches — that  will  never 
do.  This  way,  if  you  please  !  ”  And  the 
ladies  flutter  after  him  to  a  back  seat. 
“  Will  you  sit  a  little  closer,  if  you  please  ?  ” 
he  asks  of  several  other  ladies,  regardless  of 
the  amplitude  of  brocades  and  the  probable 
crushing  of  satins.  Frigid  formality— for 
which  the  vulgar  invariably  give  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  credit — ^is  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  opening  of  Piirliament : 
a  buzz  of  conversation  commences ;  above 
which  rises,  now  and  then,  the  music  of  a 
merry  laugh.  Presently  a  few  peers,  in  their 
red  and  ermined  robes,  drop  in ;  then  an 
ambassador  or  two  ;  and  conversation  be¬ 
comes  general.  As  the  appointed  hour  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  House  fills ; — the  Peeresses’  gal¬ 
lery  is  soon  fully  occupied. 

The  picture  of  a  peeress,  present  to  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  the  million,  is  that  of  a  tall  lady, 
with  a  long  train,  a  diamond  stomacher,  and 
jewelled  hair  glistening  under  an  arch  of 
ostrich  feathers.  That  is  an  Old  School  por¬ 
trait.  It  is  all  altered  now.  Only  one  arching 
plume  could  we  espy ;  not  a  single  train ;  a 
display  of  precious  stones  far  from  over¬ 
whelming  ; — an  array  of  costume,  in  short,  ot 
v/hich  the  hackneyed  epithet,  “  an  elegant 
sitnplicity,”  is  the  true  expression.  When 
you  look  round  on  an  ordinary  assemblage  of 

J  ladies  of  middle  rank  at  an.  evening  party, 

1  you  will  see  the  same  general  appearance  as 

1  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Peeresses’ 
gallery,  and  in  the  body  of  the  House,  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  move  on.  Bishops, 
lay  Peers,  Judges,  Ambassadors  converse 
in  knots,  on  the  vacant  spaces  around  tlie 
throne,  the  woolsack,  and  the  clerks’  table, 
and  the  hum  of  gossip  grows  louder  and 
louder.  “  There,”  to  borrow  a  sentence — not 
j  unworthy  of  a  footman — from  De  Foe,  “  you 

1  see  blue  and  green  ribbons  sitting  [and 
!  standing]  familiarly,  and  talking  with  the 

1  same  freedom  as  if  they  had  left  their  quality 
j  and  degrees  of  distance  at  home.”  It  is  a  huge 
j  conversazione.  The  even  tenor  of  the  buzz, 
j  reverberating  from  every  corner,  is  only  in- 
1  terrupted  by  the  clanking  of  the  spurs  and 
accoutrements  of  the  military  lords  and  the 
otficers  of  the  guard.  The  good-tempered 
little  gentleman  in  black  threads  his  way 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  with  increased 

alacrity.  More  visitors  and  less  room  !  His 
intreaties  to  his  fair  charges  to  economise 
sittings  are  redoubled.  At  length  he  has 
found  the  last  visitor  a  seat,  and  many  eyes 
are  turned  towards  the  clock ; — the  hands 
have  passed  the  figure  “  II.” 

A  slight  but  sudden  lull  denotes  that  ex¬ 
perienced  ears  have  heard  the  booming  of 
distant  cannon.  Her  Majesty  has  started  from 
Buckingham  Palace  ;  and  her  approach  is 
gradually  heralded  to  us  by  the  deadened 
sound  of  successive  salutes.  Conversation 
ceases,  and  a  great  fluttering  ensues.  Every 
peer  finds  his  allotted  place.  The  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  State  Oificers,  the  Gentlemen 
at  Arms,  and  other  officials,  retire  into  the 
Prince’s  chamber,  through  doors  on  each  side 
of  the  throne,  to  receive  their  mistress. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  sound.  So  sudden  and 
dead  a  silence  in  so  dense  a  crowd — nine- 
tenths  of  which  (may  they  forgive  us  for 
adding  !)  are  women — excites  surprise.  A 
pattering  noise  comes  from  outside.  It  can 
hardly  be  rain,  for  the  sun  floods  the  chamber 
with  his  light  through  the  livid  countenances 
and  parti-hued  figures  of  the  glass  kings  and 
queens.  Guess  again ! — Hail,  perhaps  ?  0, 

no : — so  great  is  the  stillness  within,  that 
what  you  hear  from  without  are  the  wheels 
of  passing  vehicles  grinding  their  gritty  way 
on  the  gravel.  The  grinding  increases,  and 
then  suddenly  stops.  You  think  you  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  cheer,  muffled  by  the  thick  walls. 
The  Queen  is  alighting. 

During  a  very  few  minutes  all  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  little  door  on  the  right 
side  of  the  throne.  Silently,  Avithout  the 
faintest  note  of  preparation,  it  opens.  Two 
heralds  appear  ;  then  two  more ;  then  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  next,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  attended  by  the  hlistress  of 
the  Pobes,  and  the  great  Officers  of  State  ; 
including  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Every  being  in  the  House  rises.  The  Queen 
— ‘her  hand  in  that  of  Prince  Albert — mounts 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  her  train  borne  by  two  ! 
pages,  and  spread  over  the  back  of  the  state 
chair  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  She  sits : 
then  rises  ;  and,  with  graceful  gesture,  bids 
the  assembly  to  be  seated.  The  Prince 
reclines  in  the  arm-chair  on  the  left  side  of 
the  throne. 

Tlie  pause  which  ensues  while  the  Usher  of  ; 
the  Black  Pod  departs  to  summon  the  Faith-  I 
fill  Commons,”  would  be  painful,  were  Ave  not 
occupied  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  magnificent  i 
spectacle  as  it  is  now  arranged.  The  Queen,  j 
lichly,  tastefully,  and  not  gaudily  robed — her 
head-dress  a  tiara  of  diamonds,  formed  like  a 
mural  crown — addresses  a  feiv  pleasant  whis-  i 
pers  to  the  attendant  Duchess.  The  Prince  is 
not  within  speaking  distance  of  his  consort, 
and  surA^eys  the  House  in  the  glittering 
uniform  and  jack-boots  of  a  Field-Marshal. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  holds  erect  the  j 
SAvord  of  state  on  one  side  of  the  Queen ;  on 
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tlie  other,  the  Marquis  of  AVinchester  displays 
the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  and  beside  him, 
upon  the  extended  arms  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  rest  the  cushion  and  the  crown. 

The  sensation  of  beauty  communicated 
through  the  eye  when  it  drinks  in  an  endless 
variety  and  exquisite  groupings  of  colour,  is 
that  which  predominates,  on  viewing  the  scene 
in  the  mass,  from  above.  Below,  two  large 
patches  of  spectators,  arrayed  in  every  tint  and 
texture  of  female  attire,  are  fringed  by  the  red 
robes  of  the  lay  peers  on  the  bottom  benches, 
and  tapered  off  on  one  side  by  the  lawn 
sleeves  of  the  bishops  ;  while,  in  the  Peeresses’ 
gallery,  similar  hues  are  repeated — from  the 
black  silk  of  the  mourner  to  the  white  satin  of 
the  bride.  On  the  right  of  the  throne,  in  the 
Ambassadors’  box,  is  a  more  compact  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  colours.  The  red  Fez  cap  of  the 
Turkish  envoy,  and  the  sky-blue  uniform  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  one  of  the  Northern 
Courts,  tell  out  conspicuously  from  the  rest. 
Opposite,  on  the  left  of  the  throne,  a  group 
of  Life-Guards  and  Gentlemen-at-Arms  make 
a  gorgeous  display  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The 
Judges  of  the  land,  packed  together  on  the 
woolsack  under  their  powdered  wigs,  look  like 
a  blooming  bed  of  cauliflowers. 

The  almost  painful  silence  of  this  gorgeous 
still-life  is  suddenly  and  rudely  broken  by 
disorderly  sounds,  like  those  which  follow 
the  opening  of  the  pit  door  of  a  theatre,  or 
which  precede  the  battering  in  of  a  house  at 
a  riot.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  answers  the  summons  of  his  liege  lady 
the  Queen,  as  if  he  were  a  schoolmaster  with 
a  mob  of  unmannerly  boys  at  his  heels  ;  and  is 
propelled  to  the  bar  of  the  House  with  the 
frantic  fear  of  being  knocked  down  and  tram¬ 
pled  upon  by  the  rush  of  M.  P’s.  A  transient 
cloud  passes  over  the  Eoyal  countenance ; 
but  it  is  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  prolonged 
smile  at  the  ludicrous  eftbrts  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  her  eager  Commons  to  squeeze 
themselves  into  a  space  only  ample  enough  for 
a  hundred.  The  account  of  a  sufferer  in  the 
scramble  is  amusing : — “  I  happened,”  said  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
on  the  following  evening,  “  to  be  the  twenty- 
fifth  from  the  Speaker  ;  but  both  sides  of  the 
bar  were  so  filled,  that  I  neither  saw  the 
Queen,  nor  heard  her  voice.  I  was  knocked 
against  a  corner ;  my  head  was  knocked 
against  a  post,  and  I  might  have  been  much 
injured,  if  a  stout  member,  to  whom  I  felt 
much  obliged,  had  not  come  to  my  assistance. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  It  was  no  laughing 
matter.”  Mr.  Hume  recollected,  moreover, 
that  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  coat  of  a  member 
of  the  House  who  now  fills  a  high  office 
abroad,  had  been  torn,  and  that  his  shoulder 
was  dislocated. 

Before  the  hubbub  at  the  bar  has  quite  sub¬ 
sided,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  kneeling  on  a  step 
of  the  throne,  presents  to  the  Queen  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  speech.  Its  appearance  is  that  of 
a  piece  of  music,  so  unskilfully  stitched  with 


ribbon  to  a  cover,  that  the  royal  reader  is 
more  than  once  interrupted  by  a  difficulty  in 
turning  over  the  leaves.  At  the  words,  “  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,”  increased  efforts  are 
made  at  the  bar  towards  silence.  The  Queen 
pauses  for  an  instant  ;  but  when  she  resumes, 
not  a  sound  is  heard  but  her  voice. 

In  her  clear,  fresh,  distinct  tones.  Queen 
Victoria  expresses  her  satisfaction  at  again 
meeting  her  Parliament.  She  continues  to 
maintain  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
Foreign  Powers.  She  is  much  gratified  that 
the  German  Confederation  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Denmark  are  putting  an  end  to 
hostilities  which  threatened  the  Peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  Government  of  Brazil 
has  taken  new  and  efficient  measures,  to 
abolish  the  “  atrocious  ”  traffic  in  slaves.  The 
“Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons”  are 
assured,  as  usual,  that  the  Estimates  of  the 
coming  year  have  been  framed  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy,  and  to  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service,  “  My  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men  ”  are  again  addressed  in  terms  of  satis- 
faction  at  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  owners  and  occu¬ 
piers  of  land  ;  but  a  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  prosperous  condition  of  all  other  classes 
will  eventually  diminish  even  their  difficulties. 

Here  there  is  a  short  pause.  And  the 
following  sentences  are  read  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  tone  : — 

“  The  I'ecent  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
titles  confen-ed  by  a  foreign  power,  has  excited 
strong  feelings  in  this  country,  and  large  bodies 
of  my  subjects  have  presented  addresses  to  me, 
expressing  attachment  to  the  Throne,  and  praying 
that  such  assumptions  should  be  resisted.  I  have 
assured  them  of  my  resolution  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  my  Crown,  and  the  independence 
of  the  nation,  against  all  encroachment,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed.  I  have,  at  the 
same  time,  expressed  my  earnest  and  firm  deter¬ 
mination,  under  God’s  blessing,  to  maintain  unim¬ 
paired,  the  religious  liberty  which  is  so  justly 
prized  by  the  people  of  this  country.” 

After  announcing  measures  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice,  and  for  the  registry 
of  cleeds,  the  peroration  closes  the  political 
brief.  The  cover  is  folded  over ;  and  the 
manuscript  handed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  elocution  of  the  speech  was  perfect. 
Nature  has  combined  in  Queen  Victoria’s 
voice,  sweetness,  youthfulness,  and  fulness ; 
and  Art  has  taught  her  to  deliver  it  with 
exceeding  purity  of  tone,  and  without  the 
smallest  effort.  Every  syllable,  therefore, 
entered  every  sound  pair  of  ears  in  the  House ; 
except  those  placed,  unhappily  like  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  more  than  twenty-five  removes 
from  the  Speaker — not  of  the  speech — but  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  music  of  the  last  words  has  scarcely 
passed  into  silence  before  the  Queen  rises,  and 
bows  to  the  spectators  ;  who,  also,  rise  ivj  a  body. 
Prince  Albert  hands  her  from  the  throne,  and 
the  short  procession  retires  into  the  Prince's 
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chamber  in  the  same  order  as  it  entered. 
This  ends  the  ceremony,  which  has  lasted 
but  very  little  over  ten  minutes.  In  five 
minutes  more  the  House  of  Lords  is  left  to 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  dapper  gentlemen 
in  black. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  powers 
of  the  Press,  and  have  experienced  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  but  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  spending  ten  minutes 
with  Her  Majesty,  in  opening  Parliament, 
must  have  been  a  little  startled  on  reaching 
Whitehall,  to  be  offered  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  containing  the  Queen’s  speech  ;  the  la.st 
sentence  of  which  from  the  Queen’s  lips  had 
hardly  died  on  the  ear.  Wonder,  too,  would 
be  increased  by  the  recollection  that  although 
the  Reporters’  gallery  was  filled,  not  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press  had  taken  a  note. 
By  what  magic  then,  could  the  speech  have 
been  so  quickly  printed  ? 

Everybody  knows  that  the  ‘^Queen’s  Speech” 
does  not  deserve  its  name.  It  is  not  the 
Queen’s  ;  nor  is  it  a  speech  ; — it  is  a  document. 
The  First  Minister  sketches  it,  subsequent 
Cabinet  Councils  reduce  it  to  shape,  and  it  is 
then  submitted  to  Her  Majesty.  When 
returned  with  her  approval,  the  speech  is 
divulged  (at  a  ministerial  dinner)  to  the  non¬ 
cabinet  members  of  the  administration.  Thus 
the  mere  topics  of  the  manifesto  ooze  out  at 
the  Clubs  the  night  before  the  Speech  is  spoken. 
But  it  is  the  actual  text  which  the  public  is 
eager  for ;  and,  that  no  time  may  be  lost, 
emissaries  from  the  London  evening  papers 
appear  at  the  Treasury  about  the  time  Her 
Majesty  is  preparing  her  toilette,  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  for  the  ceremony.  The 
moment  the  first  gun  announces  that  the 
procession  is  in  motion,  the  evening  paper 
envoys  are  obliged  with  copies  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  ;  and  before  the  Queen  has  done  speaking 
in  the  House  her  words  are  in  type. 

Formerly  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press  were 
locked  in  a  room  in  the  Treasury  till  the 
cortege  v.^as  on  its  way  back.  Some  years 
ago  an  escape  was  made  from  this  official 
durance,  which  caused  some  amusement.  The 
editor  of  the  Government  paper  in  Dublin  was 
most  anxious  to  start  for  Liverpool  by  one 
o’clock,  to  catch  the  packet  for  Dublin.  The 
Speech  was  handed  some  time  before  that 
hour,  and  the  key  was  turned  as  usual.  Pre¬ 
sently,  however,  the  clerks  and  messengers 
were  alarmed  by  frantic  cries  of  Fire  !  ” 
They  opened  the  door — the  room  was  filled 
with  smoke.  The  editor,  in  the  confusion, 
made  his  escape,  leaving  the  frightened  clerks 
to  extinguish  the  harmless  sheet  of  brown 
paper  he  had  intentionally  ignited. 

We,  of  the  present  day,  improve  on  the 
Irish  Editor’s  plan.  His  was  a  fire  -escape  ; 
ours  are  lightning  conductors.  It  is  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  that  the  wonders  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  become  startlingly  apparent.  The 
City  of  Edinburgh  is  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  While  the  State 


procession  is  wending  its  slow  way  back  from 
W estminster,  the  wires  are  charged ;  and — mar¬ 
vellous  fact ! — at  the  same  moment  that  Her 
Majesty  is  alighting  at  the  steps  of  the  Marble 
Hall,  several  of  her  lieges  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  are  beginning  to  read  her  Speech  ; 
which  has  taken  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
to  transmit.  She  dines  at  Windsor ;  and 
before  the  banquet  is  over,  the  text,  verbatim 
et  literatim,  of  what  she  had  uttered  at  a 
quarter  past  two,  has  reached  Dublin.  Before 
the  royal  family  has  retired  to  rest,  the 
Speech  is  in  every  principal  town  in  the 
Kingdom.  In  these  cases  there  had  been 
no  anticipation,  for  the  Speech  was  read  off 
at  the  London  Telegraph  Station  from  the 
evening  papers. 


A  DARK  SUSPICION. 


“  Take  steam,  Capt’en  %  ”  cried  a  clear 
voice  from  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  huge  tug¬ 
boat,  with  two  funnels ;  which — with  a  large 
ship  under  each  arm,  and  a  brig  and  a 
schooner  astern — was  majestically  walking 
past  our  little  schooner,  up  the  broad  current 
of  the  Mississippi. 

“  What  ’ll  you  do  it  for,  from  here  %  ”  re-  i 
turned  our  old  man,  poking  his  head  up  the  | 
companion-way.  The  hoarse,  heavy  pantings 
of  the  steamer’s  engines  ceased  for  a  moment, 
as  she  stopped  abreast  of  us. 

“  Five  and  twenty  dollars.” 

“  No  !” 

“  Go  on  ahead  !  ” — and  away  moved  the 
steamer  with  her  train,  looming  for  a  minute  | 
through  the  morning  mist  like  a  great  castle.  i 
We,  in  the  little  schooner,  were  left  bumping 
in  the  swell  she  made,  against  the  branches 
of  trees,  snags,  and  drift,  that  bordered  the 
river’s  bank,  where  we  w'ere  lying  with  no 
other  mooring  than  a  single  rope,  fast  round  | 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  ashore.  We  had  been  a 
week  from  the  Belize,  trying  to  sail  up 
against  the  current  ;  and  had  not  yet  reached 
“  English  Turn,”  a  bend  in  the  river  ;  where, 
once  upon  a  time,  “  Britishers  ”  were 
obliged  to  turn  back  about  half  way  to  New  ! 
Orleans.  The  wind  was  again  unfavourable,  ! 
so  we  were  eventually  compelled  to  take  ; 
steam  at  the  price  demanded  ;  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  the  numerous  tugs  con¬ 
tinually  panting  past,  we  were  soon  steadily  i 
and  rapidly  shortening  the  distance  to  i 
Orleans.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  v/e  I 
passed,  presented  nothing  very  striking  in 
the  way  of  scenery ;  here  and  there  some  ! 
pretty  houses,  in  the  midst  of  plantations —  ' 

nearer  the  mouth  the  shore  was  mere  swamp,  j 
The  tug  steam-boats  attract  most  attention.  < 
Instead  of  two  steamers  to  one  ship — as  you  ■ 
may  see  almost  any  day  at  the  Nore,  creeping  j 
up  the  river,  or  clawing  round  the  Foreland  S 
— you  observe  five,  six,  and  even  seven  vessels  j 
to  one  steamer ;  and  she  steaming  handsomely 
against  a  current  seldom  flowing  less  than  ' 
four  miles  an  hour. 
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In  due  time  we  arrived,  and  moored  the 
schooner  to  the  Levee,  as  the  artificially- 
raised  quay  on  the  river’s  bank  is  called, 
j  Here  my  connection  with  the  little  schooner 
ended  ;  and,  taking  what  dollars  were  due  to 
me,  exchanged  her  fok’stle  for  a  home  at  a 
boarding-house,  on  the  Levee,  where  they  give 
three  meals  a  day,  and  a  little  room,  for  three 
dollars  a  week.  New  Orleans,  at  this  time — 
some  six  years  ago — ^was  the  scene  of  as  much 
i  debauchery  and  dissipation — to  say  nothing  of 

worse  crimes  that  are  not  included  in  the 
'  list  these  two  headings  comprise — as  any  city 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  My  observation 
w'as  certainly  confined  to  classes  not  the 
wealthiest  or  most  respectable ;  but  that 
they  reflected,  with  increased  or  diminished 
j  j  vividness,  the  vices  of  the  higher  portion  of 
I  the  community,  the  history  of  New  Orleans 

!  tells  plainly. 

I  To  see  in  every  house  that  I  entered  a  pack 

I  of  cards  in  use,  and  a  carouse  in  progress  ;  to 
■  i  hear,  every  morning,  of  four,  or  pemaps  five 
j  i  bodies  found  dead  in  bye-streets ;  and  to 

be  without  a  home  or  a  friend,  except  what 
my  boarding-house  afforded,  was  my  lot ;  as 
■'  j  every  day  I  walked  from  one  end  of  the  Levee 
to  another,  looking  at  the  ships,  and  listening 
to  the  cheerful  songs  of  the  men  at  work,  and 
longing  for  a  home  with  them. 

;  I  had  paid  my  last  week’s  board,  and  had 
;!  just  twenty-five  cents  left  in  the  world,  when 
I  turned  out  after  breakfast  for  my  usual 
walk. — “  Shall  I  have  a  cigar  or  no  ?  ”  I  pon- 
,  dered  while  passing  my  usual  place  for  that 
;  indulgence.  “  Yes,  I  will  —  something  will 
turn  up  to-day,  I  feel  sure  so  I  invested 
i ;  a  portion  of  my  last  coin  ;  and  walked  along, 

I I  pufiSing  with  as  much  satisfaction  and  com- 
j !  placency  as  if  I  had  owned  a  tobacco  plantation. 

“  Hallo  !  Where  did  you  spring  from  ?  ” 
roared  a  voice,  suddenly  startling  my  medi- 
1  tations. 

I  looked  up  ; — before  I  had  time  to  answer, 
!i  my  hand  was  seized  by  a  man  whose  face 
:  i  seemed  familiar  to  me,  though  I  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  me,  teU  where  I  had  seen  it. 

“  Reckon  you  don’t  know  me — eh  ?  ”  added 
I  the  stranger,  observing  the  look  of  doubtful 
recognition  I  glanced  at  him.  “  Know  3/0 w, 

I  though — you  look  just  the  same — may  be  a 
i  little  better,  in  a  straw  hat  and  blue  frock, 

I  than  you  used  in  your  gold  band  and  buttons, 

I I  aboard  the ‘Jumna’ Indiaman.” 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it ’s  Myers  !  ” 

“  Guess  it  is — what ’s  left  of  him,  least- 
ways.  And  what  are  you  doing  here  in  this 
rig,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I ’m  loooking  for  a  ship,  Myers.” 

“  Well,  be  darned  if  this  don’t  beat 
all !  Come  in  here,  and  have  something  to 
drink — yes,  you  must.  Well  by  gracious  !  ” 
continued  he,  lugging  me  along  ;  “  I’ve  seen 
some  queer  starts  since  I  was  young  gentle¬ 
men’s  steward  in  the  old  ‘  J umna,’  but  this 
beats  everything  by  chalks.” 

We  required  sundry  glasses  of  bottled  beer 


to  wash  away  enough  of  my  friend  Myers’  as¬ 
tonishment  and  delight,  to  permit  him  to 
talk  rationally ;  and  then  I  ascertained  that 
he  was  captain’s  steward  of  a  vessel  called  the 
“Bohemian,”  on  board  of  which  there  was 
not  a  soul  besides  the  captain  and  himself. 
She  was  lying  at  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  at  “  Algiers,”  preparatory  to  going  into 
dry  dock  for  repairs. 

“  He ’s  a  first-rate  sort  of  old  man,”  con¬ 
tinued  Myers  ;  “  and  there ’s  a  capital  chance 
for  you  ^  if  you  like  ;  for  he ’s  lookin’  out 
for  a  ship-keeper — so  say  the  word,  and  I  ’ll 
be  off  and  speak  to  him  at  once.” 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  said.” 

“  Stop  here  till  I  come  back,”  cried  Myers, 
running  off ;  and  in  half  an  hour  in  he  came 
again,  out  of  breath.  “  It ’s  all  right  —  I 
was  just  in  time  ;  you  can  come  aboard  to¬ 
day,  he  says — the  regular  port  wages — and 
all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  order  yourself 
about.” 

I  shook  Myers  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
him  cordially  for  what  was  the  greatest 
service  any  one  could  have  then  done  me. 

“  But  I  can’t  understand  how  it  is  you  ’re 
here  in  this  fashion,”  continued  he  ;  “  a  young 
gentleman  as  used  to  sport  gold  lace,  ain’t  no 
business  to  be  rigged  out  in  tarpaulin.” 

“  Why,  you  see,  Myers — ^to  make  a  long 
story  short  —  I  found  that  wearing  a  fine 
jacket  would  never  teach  me  to  be  a  good 
sailor ;  so  I  thought  I  had  better  begin  at  the 
right  end  of  the  ship  at  once  ;  and,  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  deal  of  knocking  about,  I  got  into  a 
Yankee  craft,  and  was  discharged  only  the 
other  day.” 

“Well,  I  believe  you  are  just  about  right, 
sir.  Flashing  about  in  them  buttons  ain’t 
the  way  to  make  a  navigator  ;  and  they  pays 
pretty  dear  for  it,  too,  I  reckon !  ” 

“  Now  then,  Myers,  we  will  go  on  board  the 
‘  Bohemian,’  if  you  are  ready.” 

On  our  way  across  the  river  to  Algiers,  in 
the  little  ferry-steamer  that  is  continually 
plying,  Myers  told  me  the  history  of  his 
wanderings  since  we  had  been  shipmates — 
when  I  was  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  so-called 
midshipman’s  berth  of  the  “  Jumna  ”  East 
Indiaman,  and  he  was  our  steward — but  there 
was  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  usual  ups  and 
downs  of  a  sailor’s  hfe. 

The  Algiers  side  of  the  river  is  devoted 
entirely  to  yards  and  workshops,  where  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  fitting  and  repairing 
of  ships  and  their  rigging  is  carried  on. 
Through  this  labyrinth  of  half-made  masts, 
ropes,  chains,  and  old  boats,  we  made  our  way; 
and  at  length  arrived  opposite  an  old  vessel, 
with  her  topmasts  struck,  that  was  lying 
grinding  rustily  against  the  quay. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  Myers,  stepping  across 
the  gangway-board.  Following  him,  I  found 
myself  on  the  deck  of  the  “  Bohemian.” 
She  was  an  old  craft ;  the  seams  of  her 
narrow  planks  were  gaping  with  age,  and 
the  paint  on  her  side  was  musty  and 
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cracked.  The  cabins  were  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  the 
captain  had  rendered  habitable  for  his  occa¬ 
sional  use.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  he  came 
on  board. 

“  Oh  ! — Yon  ’re  the  man  Myers  spoke 
about — the  shipkeeper  ?  ” 

Yes,  sir.” 

“Very  well.  There  isn’t  much  for  yon  to 
do  at  present ;  you ’d  better  make  yourself  as 
comfortable  as  you  can.” 

And  away  he  went  below  ;  and  down  I 
went  too,  to  examine  what  sort  of  a  place  I 
had  to  do  so  in.  On  descending  the  “  Bohe¬ 
mian’s  ”  fok’stle-ladder,  the  prospect  would  not 
have  presented  itself  to  a  landsman  as  augur¬ 
ing  much  comfort,  even  had  he  conceived  it 
habitable.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  a  sailor’s 
habits,  or  the  force  of  necessity,  made  me 
view  it  more  favourably.  It  was  large,  and 
had  six  bunks  on  each  side,  roomy  enough  to 
carry  double  ;  it  was  tolerably  clean,  and 
did  not  show  any  traces  of  leakage  ;  so, 
upon  the  whole,  I  was  tolerably  well  satis¬ 
fied.  Some  of  the  bunks  were  filled  with 
blocks,  and  coils  of  rope,  and  gear  of  all 
kinds  ;  and,  having  cleared  out  one,  which 
seemed,  from  its  position,  to  receive  more 
light  than  the  others  from  the  little  scuttle,  I 
arranged  my  bed  in  it  as  comfortably  as  I 
could,  and  returned  on  deck. 

The  “old  man”  was  pacing  his  quarter¬ 
deck,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  awaiting  dinner, 
which  Myers  was  busy  cooking  in  the  caboose 
j  on  deck  ;  whence,  every  now  and  then,  he 
I  popped  his  head,  glistening  with  warmth,  to 
exchange  a  word  or  a  joke  with  me.  One 
feels  a  sort  of  guilty  consciousness — at  least  I 
always  do — when  doing  nothing  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  employer,  even  although  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Everything  was 
too  far  gone  to  be  mended  in  any  way,  except 
by  something  new ;  so  I  sat  on  the  wind¬ 
lass,  and  stared  in  desperation  at  the  “old 
man,”  every  time  he  turned  his  back  in  his 
I  v/alk. 

i  “  Here,”  said  he,  at  last,  perhaps  divining 
my  thoughts. 

“Sir?” 

“You  may  put  the  signal-flags  to  rights, 
if  you  like  ;  you  ’ll  find  ’em  all  in  the  cabin  ; 

I  and  Myers  will  get  you  what  bunting  and 
thread  you  ■want.” 

I  felt  really  glad  to  have  something  to  do  ; 
so  I  went  about  my  new  task  immediately. 

“  Of  course  you  understand  you  are  always 
to  sleep  on  board  ?  ”  added  the  captain,  as 
I  passed  with  a  bundle  of  flags  I  had  just 
brought  up  under  my  arm. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and,  sitting 
in  a  corner,  busied  myself  about  my  work. 
Nothing  occurred  during  the  day  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  quiet  duties  ;  nor  did  there 
seem  much  chance  of  any  interruption  to 
our  way  of  life,  Myers  and  I  had  our 
chats,  and  the  captain  his  dinner,  as  regularly 
as  possible.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  all 


day  and  all  night,  and  sometimes  only  one 
hour  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

I  felt  lonely  enough  my  first  night  in  the 
old  barque.  I  had  one  short  piece  of  candle 
for  my  nightly  allowance  ;  and,  when  Myers 
had  left  me  for  the  after-part  of  the  ship, 
which  w'as  under  his  charge,  I  trimmed  it  up, 
and  fixed  it  firmly  in  my  bottle-candlestick, 
preparatory  to  having  a  read  and  a  smoke ;  for, 
in  tumbling  over  the  tilings  in  the  bunks,  I 
had  found,  among  other  things,  some  pages  of 
“  Letters  of  Lord  Byron.”  This  was  too  great 
a  prize  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  for  me 
to  trouble  myself  how  they  got  there.  At 
last,  after  a  long  read,  I  fell  asleep.  Once  I 
woke  with  the  old  ship’s  harsh  grating  against 
the  quay,  as  a  passing  steamer  rocked  her. 
Then  there  were  rats  rummaging  among  the 
blocks  and  ropes  in  the  bunk  above  me. 
One  ran  across  my  face.  Presently  I  heard 
a  footstep,  I  fancied,  on  the  deck,  making 
the  empty  ship  re-echo.  I  jumped  up  the 
ladder,  and  looked  round ;  but  there  was 
nothing  visible  in  the  quiet  moonlight.  Again 
I  turned  in  and  dozed ;  but  a  sounding 
noise,  as  if  some  one  had  fallen  in  the  hold, 
again  startled  me.  I  felt  certain  some  one 
was  moving  about  in  the  ship,  and  was  about 
getting  up  and  rousing  Myers,  when  I  heard 
my  shoes  dragged  across  the  deck  by  the  rats, 
and  another  hullabaloo  among  the  blocks  over¬ 
head  ;  so  I  put  everything  down  to  them,  and 
fell  asleep  at  last.  The  next  morning  I  asked 
Myers  if  he  had  heard  anything  ?  He  said 
,  he,  too,  had  fancied  he ’d  heard  a  noise  in  the 
night.  However,  we  both  accused  the  rats, 
and  thought  nothing  more  of  it. 

The  after-part  of  the  ship,  which  was  parti¬ 
tioned  off  into  cabins,  and  the  midship  part  of 
the  between-decks  were  divided  by  a  bulkhead, 
through  which  there  was  a  communication 
by  means  of  two  doors,  now  generally  left 
unlocked.  This  intermediate  space  between 
the  cabins  and  the  bulkhead,  called  the  steer¬ 
age,  was  used  as  an  indiscriminate  sort  of 
repository.  Here,  of  an  evening,  I  put  my 
flags  away  when  I  had  done  work. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first ;  except  that  the  captain  was 
sometimes  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  as  I 
could  hear  by  his  rating  Myers,  though  he 
seldom  said  anything  to  me.  Myers  him¬ 
self,  too,  of  a  morning,  was  sometimes  in  a 
tremendous  way,  for  he  discovered  the  loss 
of  sundry  eatables  from  the  galley,  which 
disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner  in  the 
night.  I  heat’d  noises,  too,  at  times  in  the 
night ;  but  had  become  too  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  to  take  any  more  notice  ; 
having  once  with  Myers  had,  as  we  co]i- 
ceived,  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  ship  in 
consequence.  I  became  accustomed  to  my 
solitary  occupation  of  the  fok’stle,  and  used 
to  lay  in  daybreak  and  watch  the  rats,  or 
listen  to  the  cries  of  some  poor  slave  being 
flogged  ashore  ;  which  latter  was  not  at  all 
an  unfrequent  occurrence.  One  day  the 
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“  old  man  ”  came  on  board  in  a  worse  humour 
than  usual. — Myers  had  his  share  of  abuse 
first ;  and  then,  to  my  astonishment,  he  com¬ 
menced  upon  me. 

“  What !  ain’t  those  flags  finished  yet  ? 
If  they ’d  been  anything  good  to  eat,  they ’d 
have  been  done  long  before  this,  I  guess  !  ” 

“  I ’ve  not  been  hurrying  about  them,  sir,” 
I  rejoined,  respectfully. 

“  So  it  appears  added  he  sharply.  “  Come, 
now;  just  bring  ’em  up  here,  and  let’s  see 
what  you ’ve  done.” 

I  went  below  to  the  steerage  at  once,  and 
’  brought  up  the  bundle. 

j  “Well!  where’s  the  rest  of  them?”  said 
the  captain,  after  looking  through  and  count¬ 
ing  them.  “  There  ought  to  be  four  more.” 

I  looked  them  through,  and  noticed  that 
some  I  remembered  working  on  were  not 
there.  So  down  I  went  again,  to  see  if  I  had 
overlooked  them.  I  could  see  no  more  below. 
I  came  and  told  the  captain.  He  was 
striding  up  and  down,  and  evddently  working 
himself  into  a  passion. 

“  So,  there  ain’t  any  more,  ain’t  there  ? 
Now  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  fellow  ; 
I  if  you  think  you ’ve  got  a  fool  to  deal  with, 
you  ’re  most  tarnation  mistaken.  Myers  tells 
me  he ’s  missed  a  lot  of  things  ;  and  it ’s  my 
I  belief  them  flags  are  gone  with  the  rest.  So 
the  sooner  you  say  where  they  are,  the  better  ; 
or  else  off  you  slope  to  the  jail  at  Orleans 
slick.” 

j  I  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  rather  taken  by 
j  surprise  at  this. 

j  “  I  know  nothing  about  the  flags,”  I  said, 
j  “  Oh  I  of  course  not,  I  dare  say  you  don’t. 

I  We  ’ll  see  if  we  can’t  make  you  know,  though. 

Here,  Myers  ” — 

I  “  Sir  ?  ” 

“  Get  yourself  ready  to  go  over  wdth  me  to 
I  the  magistrate  at  Orleans,  at  once.” 

1  “  What  for,  sir  ?”  said  Myers,  looking  from 

I  me  to  the  captain  with  astonishment. 

“  Why,  to  put  this  young  blackguard  in 
prison,”  said  the  captain,  striding  up  and 
down  furiously. 

“  What  I”  shouted  Myers.  “  What  1  put 
him  in  prison  ?  It  would  be  the  worst  piece 
of  business  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  Do  you 
think  he ’d  steal  flags,  or  anything  else  ?  I  ’ll 
go  before  the  magistrate  at  once ;  but  to  swear 
he  hasn’t  left  the  ship  on  any  such  errand  as 
that,  si!ice  he  and  I  have  been  together.” 

“You’re  a  pair  of  scoundrels,”  cried  the 
captain,  actually  foaming  with  passion ;  “  come 
along  with  you  both — now — at  once.” 

Accordingly,  Myers  and  I  prepared  to 
cross  the  river  with  the  captain,  who  was 
quite  beside  himself  with  rage  at  first ;  but 
soon  got  a  little  cooler.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  leave  the  ship,  two  men  came  on 
board.  They  accosted  the  captain;  “We’re 
on  the  look-out,  sir,”  said  one  of  them,  “  for 
a  runaway  nigger — answers  to  the  name  of 
‘  Tom  ’ — marked  B  on  the  left  arm — left  Mr. 
Bandon’s  plantation,  five  miles  up  the  liver. 


a  week  ago.  Ma,y  we  look  through  your  ship, 
sir,  as  we  hear  he ’s  been  seen  somewhere 
hereabouts  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  yes,  of  course,”  said  our  captain, 
stopping  his  intended  journey  at  once. 

Lights  were  procured,  and  immediately  the 
men  commeneed  a  strict  search  in  every  part  of 
the  ship.  Myers  and  I  remained  on  deck.  At 
last,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
we  heard  a  great  outcry  below  ;  and  up  came 
our  captain,  followed  by  the  slave-hunters, 
dragging  an  unfortunate  runaway  they  had 
found  concealed  behind  a  w'ater-cask  in  the 
after-part  of  the  ship’s  hold  ;  and,  in  a  corner  of 
the  transom  that  it  would  not  have  seemed 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  squeeze  himself. 
The  missing  flags  -were  found  tliere.  He  had 
taken  them  for  a  bed  and  covering.” 

“  Do  not  take  me  back  ;  I  shall  be  flogged 
again.  Dear,  good  captain,  help  me  !”  said 
the  poor  wretch,  as  he  sank  on  his  knees  on 
the  deck,  clasping  his  arms,  and  pitifully 
appealing  to  our  captain. 

“  I  wish  I  could  help  you,”  said  our  captain  ; 
and  Myers  and  I  looked  on,  too,  now  with 
intense  interest  ;  for,  heedless  of  the  poor 
fellow’s  prayers,  tears,  and  cries,  he  was 
dragged  away  by  the  men.  He  never  ceased 
appealing  to  us  and  our  captain  as  he  was 
carried  off.  Our  “old  man”  wiped  a  sort  of 
half  tear  away  as  he  turned  to  us,  and  said, 

“  I  beg  your  pardons,  both  of  you.  Will 
you  stop  with  me  after  what  has  occurred  ? 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself ;  and  if  you  can  forget 
it,  we  ’ll  say  no  more  about  it.” 

Myers  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  Myers. 
Certainly,  ten  minutes  before,  I  should  have 
thought  any  one  who  had  predicted  that  I 
should  stay  that  day  in  the  “  Bohemian,”  a 
false  prophet ;  but  we  could  not  refuse,  nor 
had  we  afterwards  any  occasion  to  repent  it. 

The  poor  runaway  threw  himself  over¬ 
board,  and  was  drowned,  on  the  way  to  the 
plantation. 


BITS  OF  LIFE  IN  MUNICH. 

THE  FAIR. 

I  woHDER  when  there  is  not  a  fair  in 
Munich.  This,  however,  was  Die  Drei~ 
Konigs  Dult,  or  the  Fair  of  the  Three 
Kings.  By  way  of  amusement,  I  thought 
I  would  go  to  it ;  but  as  I  could  not  very 
well  go  alone,  I  invited  Madame  Thekla  to 
accompany  me,  with  which  she  was  very 
well  pleased,  as  I  promised  to  treat  her  to  the 
shows.  As  far  as  buying  and  selling,  and  the 
crowds  of  peasants,  and  townspeople,  and 
students,  and  soldiers,  go,  it  was  like  any 
other  fair.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  long 
array  of  booths,  stood  the  shows — and  thither 
we  bent  our  steps. 

The  first  thing  we  came  upon  was  a  small 
ladder- wagon,  covered  with  an  arched  awning  ; 
and,  bound  to  one  side  of  the  wagon,  were  tall 
poles,  from  which  floated  a  series  of  ghastly 
pictures — hideous  raw-head-and-bloody-bone 
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pictures  !  There  were  murders,  executions, 
beheadings  in  German  fashion ;  the  criminal 
extended  on  a  horrid  sort  of  rack,  and  his 
head  being  chopped  oif  by  a  grim  execu¬ 
tioner,  with  a  sword,  whilst  a  priest  stood  by 
in  his  long  robes  ;  there  were  houses  on  fire  ; 
drownings,  miraculous  escapes  ;  there  were 
tall,  smirking  hussars,  and  weeping  ladies  in 
white — heroes  and  heroines  in  these  bloody 
histories  ! 

The  subjects,  the  hideous  drawing,  the 
hard  outlines,  the  goggle-eyes,  the  blood,  the 
knives,  the  very  fire,  made  you  feel  sick.  A 
considerable  crowd  was  collected,  and  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  sounds  of  an  organ,  to 
which  two  Tyrolians  sang  their  appalling 
tragedies.  They  sang  in  such  clear,  sweet, 
mountain  tones,  that  you  were  strangely 
fascinated.  Mournfully  sang  they,  in  a 
monotonous  chaunt,  of  blood,  and  crime,  and 
terror,  till  you  felt  your  blood  creep  ;  and,  by 
a  frightful  fascination,  your  eyes  gloated  on 
the  disgusting  pictures. 

What  a  terribly  immoral  influence  must 
such  exhibitions  have  upon  such  an  unedu¬ 
cated  crowd  as  surrounded  these  syrens ! 
Why  should  not  a  'paternal  government, 
wliich  guards  its  people  from  immoral  books 
and  disgusting  newspapers,  not  guard  them 
equally  from  such  a  disgusting  sight  and 
sound  as  this  Tyrolian  exhibition  1  These 
Tyrolians  sold  printed  histories  of  the  fearful 
crimes  and  calamities  which  were  depicted  on 
their  banners.  These  histories  are  very  ex¬ 
citing  and  romantic  reading,  as  you  may 
i  believe  when  I  give  some  of  their  titles : — 

I  “  The  History  of  the  Great  and  Terrible 

Monster,  who  cruelly  murdered  his  Beloved, 

[  his  Child,  his  Father,  his  Mother,  his  two 
Sisters,  and  his  Brother,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1850.”  “  Heroic  Self-sacrifice  of  a  Bohemian 
Hussar  Officer,  and  the  Punishment  of  his 
Murderers.”  “  A  true  and  dreadful  History 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  1850, 
in  Schopka,  near  Milineck,  in  Bohemia.” 
“  The  Might  of  Mutual  Love :  a  highly  re¬ 
markable  event,  which  occurred  at  Thoulon, 
in  the  year  1849.”  “  The  Cursed  Mill :  a 

Warning  from  Eeal  Life.”  “  The  Temptation  ; 
the  Deed  ;  the  Consequences  !  ” 

If  you  care  to  know  anything  of  the  style 
of  these  remarkable  productions,  I  will  give 
you  a  specimen.  One  begins  thus : — “  In 
Eoss-dorf,  in  Hanover,  lived  the  criminal 
Peter  Natzer.  He  was  by  trade  a  glazier, 
his  father  having  followed  the  same  calling. 
Peter  was  five-and-twenty  years  old,  and  was, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  addicted  to  every 
species  of  crime.  He  had  a  sweetheart,  named 
Lucie  Braun,  a  poor  girl,  &c.,  &c.” 

Again  : — “  Silent  sat  the  miller,  Leverm, 
in  his  garden  ;  thoughtfully  gazed  he  into 
the  distant  valley.  He  was  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  heavy  cares  had  bowed  him, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  fresh,  youthful  bloom. 
Beside  him  sat  his  wife,  who  cast  many  an 
anxious  but  affectionate  glance  on  her 
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husband.  How  tender  and  lovely  was  this 
young  wife  !  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  called  her  ^  The  Eose  of  ttie 
V alley.’  ”  In  this  way  begins  a  most  awful 
tragedy. 

Of  course  we  did  not  read  these  things  in 
the  fair.  It  was  enough  for  us,  there,  to 
listen  to  the  mournful  chaunt  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  till  our  blood  was  frozen  in  our 
veins.  I  took  home  with  me  these  horrible 
printed  histories,  as  many  another  simple 
soul  did  ;  and  now,  after  I  have  read  them, 
and  been  filled  with  horror  and  disgust  by 
them,  I  have  put  them  away  from  me  as 
unholy  things.  But  think  of  the  effect  they 
will  have  in  many  a  lonely  village,  this 
winter — in  many  a  desolate  farmhouse  or 
cottage — on  the  wide  plain,  or  among  the 
mountains !  These  papers  are  productive  seeds 
of  murder  and  crime  ;  of  that  one  may  be 
certain. 

The  next  wonder  that  stopped  us  in  the 
fair,  was  a  little  fat  man,  who  was  shouting 
away  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  whilst  he 
briskly  sharpened  a  knife  on  a  long,  rough 
board,  which  was  smeared  over  with  a  black 
ointment.  He  was  a  vender  of  magical  strop- 
salve  !  something  in  the  fashion  of  Mechi. 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  ”  shouted  he,  “  wit¬ 
ness  my  wonderful  invention !  The  dullest 
knife,  stick-knife,  bread-knife,  clasp-knife,  table- 
knife,  carving-knife,  shaving-knife,  {rasier- 
rnesser)  pen-knife,  pruning-knife,  though  dull  as 
this  knife — though  dull  as  this  knife !  ”  and 
here  he  began  hacking  away  upon  the  edge 
of  a  big  knife  with  a  strong  piece  of  broken 
pitcher.  “  Yes,  though  dull,  dull,  dull  as  this 
knife ! — ^when  subjected  to  my  wonderful 
salve,”  and  here  he  smeared  it  with  his  black 
ointment,  “  will  cut  a  hair,  or  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  shaving  of  paper — as  it  now  does  !  !  ” 
and  with  that  he  severed  paper  shavings  as 
if  they  had  been  nothing.  If  it  was  really 
the  same  knife,  his  was  a  wonderful  invention, 
and  beat  Mechi  hollow. 

Next,  I  had  my  fortune  told  at  three 
different  places,  for  six  kreutzers,  or  two¬ 
pence  each,  and  as  I  was  promised  pretty 
much  the  same  fortune  by  all,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  it.  They 
foretold  me  lots  of  trouble  in  the  way  of  love- 
crosses,  false  friends,  and  unkind  relations, 
and  such  small  trifles  ;  but  were  equally  liberal 
of  rich  lovers,  and  plenty  of  them,  plenty  of 
money,  and  a  good  husband  to  crown  all,  and 
good  children  to  be  the  props  of  my  old  age  ; 
so  I  think  I  had,  after  all,  a  good  sixpenny- 
worth. 

Next  we  came  upon  a  little  caravan,  on  the 
steps  of  which  vociferated  a  most  picturesque 
Tyrolian,  in  broad-brimmed,  sugar-loafed  hat, 
adorned  with  chamois  hair,  and  eagles’ 
feathers  ;  in  broad-ribbed  stockings,  and  with 
a  broad,  gaily-embroidered  band  round  his 
waist,  which  half  covered  his  chest.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  crowd  below  that  there  was  not  in 
the  whole  of  Bavaria,  anything  half  as  interest- 
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ing,  half  as  extraordinary,  half  as  astounding 
as  the  singularly-gifted,  singularly  beautiful, 
singvilarly  intellectual  being  within ;  a  being 
from  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  being 
adapted  to  an  entirely  different  mode  of  ex¬ 
istence  to  ours  ;  a  being  who  could  see  in  the 
dark,  a  being  who  only  lived  upon  raw  meat ! 
A  wonderful  Albino  who  could  speak  the 
German  tongue  ! 

Of  course  we  must  see  the  Albino  ;  so  in  we 
went,  and  some  way  or  other  I  felt  an  unusual 
shock.  There  he  sat,  in  a  black  velvet  dress 
spangled  with  silver,  the  light  coming  in  from 
the  top  of  the  caravan,  and  his  transparent 
complexion,  his  burning,  fiery  eyes,  like  car¬ 
buncles,  his  long  waves  of  white,  silky  hair, 
and  his  long,  curling,  snow-white,  silky  beard, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  some  enchanted 
dwarf — some  cobold  or  gnome  out  of  a  sub¬ 
terranean  palace. 

But  I  had  not  much  time  to  lose  myself  in 
dreams  about  enchanted  dwarfs  or  gnomes, 
for  there  was  something  else  burning  in  the 
caravan  besides  the  Albino’s  eyes,  and  that 
was  Madame  Thekla’s  grand  silk  cloak  !  She 
had  come  out  with  me  in  all  her  grandeur ; 
and  now,  while  we  stood  enchanted  before  the 
Albino,  her  fine  silk  cloak  was  singeing  at  a 
little  iron  stove  that  stood  behind  the  door. 
Poor  Madame  Thekla  !  Out  we  rushed,  and 
she  revenged  herself  by  vociferating  to  the 
crowd  outside,  as  the  Tyrolian  had  done  just 
before,  and  by  exhibiting  her  unlucky  cloak 
in  a  sort  of  savage  despair. 

An  hour  afterwards,  we  again  passed  the 
caravan,  and  the  Tyrolian  in  the  ribbed 
stockings  was  again  holding  forth  on  the  steps, 
when,  at  sight  of  us,  he  interrupted  his 
oration,  and  politely  invited  us  to  re-enter, 
and  complete,  f  ree  of  cost,  our  inspection  of  the 
Albino.  But  Madame  Thekla,  pointing  with 
stern  dignity  to  her  cloak,  declined,  and 
marched  on. 

After  this  we  went  to  the  wdffeln-hooih^, 
were  we  ate  hot-baked  wdffeln,  a  kind  of 
gofre  cake  ;  and  then,  resisting  a  wonderful 
elephant  show,  we  hastened  to  the  monkey 
theatre,  the  poor  elephant’s  rival  exhibition  ; 
the  “  Grand  Monkey  Theatre  from  Paris,”  in 
which  forty-two  apes  and  poodles,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  M.  Le  Cerf,  would  exhibit  the  most 
wonderful  and  artistic  feats. 

We  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  four 
o’clock  performance  was  over,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  begun  before  we  arrived ;  and 
whilst  Madame  Thekla  and  I  stood  im¬ 
patiently  waiting  in  the  cold,  up  there  came  a 
merry-faced  lad  of  about  ten,  and  began,  in 
great  glee,  to  describe  to  us  the  glorious  things 
that  were  performed  by  those  “  dear  little 
monkeys  and  dogs.”  He  was  quite  eloquent 
in  his  delight ;  and,  “  Oh  !  ”  said  he,  “  if  I  had 
but  another  sechser  (twopenny-piece),  wouldn’t 
I  see  it  again  !  ”  “  There  is  another  sechser, 

then  !  ”  said  I,  and  put  one  into  his  fat  little 
hand.  What  an  astonished,  bright,  face  looked 
up  into  mine  ;  and  he  seized  my  hand  in  both  i 
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his,  and  shook  it  almost  off.  And  away  he 
run  up  the  steps  for  his  ticket,  flying  down 
again  to  us,  and  keeping  as  close  to  us  as  pos¬ 
sible,  talking  all  the  time,  and  fairly  dancing 
for  joy. 

“  You ’ve  quite  bewitched  that  little  fellow,” 
said  Madame  Thekla ;  and  I  seemed  to  have  | 
bewitched  all  the  little  lads  in  the  fair,  for,  by  ! 
a  strangely-mysterious  power,  they  were 
drawn  towards  us  in  crowds,  from  all  hands — 
little  fellows  in  blouses,  little  fellows  in  little  j 
green  and  brown  surtouts,  little  fellows  in  old-  i 
fashioned,  and,  in  England,  almost  forgotten,  i 
buttoned-up  suits — and  all  crept  bashfully  to-  I 
wards  us  !  Oh,  the  wonderful  magic  of  a  two¬ 
penny-piece  !  Heaven  only  knows  how  the 
news  of  this  munificent  gift  of  a  sechser  had  so 
swiftly  spread  through  the  fair  !  One  little  lad 
actually  had  the  bravery  to  say  to  me  that 
“  children  were  admitted  at  half-price  !  ”  And 
was  I  not  a  cold-hearted  wretch  to  reply, 

“  Oh,  indeed !  ”  just  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  though, 
in  truth,  it  was  not :  but  I  felt  rather  appalled 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  crowd  of  little  eager  i 
heads,  well  knowing  that  my  purse  was  not  j 
full  to  overflowing,  even  with  twopenny  | 
pieces ! 

At  length  we  were  seated  in  the  little 
theatre ;  and,  after  a  fearful  charivari  from 
the  orchestra,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  we 
beheld,  seated  at  a  long  table,  a  company  of 
monkeys  !  It  was  a  table  d'hbte.  A  dandified 
young  fellow — perhaps  Monsieur  Le  Cerf  ' 
himself — in  the  most  elegant  of  cravats,  the 
most  elegant  white  wristbands,  the  most  j 
elegant  ring,  and  the  most  elegant  moustache, 
performed  the  part  of  host ;  the  waiter  and 
waitress  were  monkeys.  The  waiter — a  most 
drunken,  good-for-nothing  waiter  he  seemed 
— a  fat,  big  ape — drank  behind  the  backs  of 
the  guests  the  very  wine  he  was  serving  them 
with  ;  he  seemed  so  very  tipsy,  that  he  could 
hardly  walk  ;  he  staggered  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  for  sup¬ 
port,  as  he  emptied  the  bottle  he  was  bringing 
for  the  company.  But  the  little  waitress  ! 
She  was  a  little  darling ;  the  tiniest  of  little 
monkeys,  and  she  came  skipping  on  the  stage 
in  a  little  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  a 
bright-coloured  little  dress,  with  the  daintiest 
of  little  white  muslin  aprons  on ;  she  looked 
just  like  a  little  fairy.  Everybody  w’as 
enchanted  with  her.  Even  Monsieur  Le 
Cerf  himself  caressed  her,  and  gave  her  not 
only,  every  now  and  then,  a  nut,  but  a 
kiss.  She  behaved  beautifully.  But  as  to 
the  guests  !  They  quarrelled,  and  even  fought 
— Monsieur  Le  Cerf  said  it  was  about  paying 
the  bill. 

I  can’t  pretend  to  tell  you  half  the  clever 
things  the  monkeys  did  in  the  way  of  swing¬ 
ing,  dancing,  firing  off  muskets,  riding  on  a 
pony,  &c.  Wonderful  things,  too,  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  dogs,  splendid  spaniels  and 
setters.  One  large  black -and-tan  creature 
walked  on  his  fore-legs,  in  the  style  of  what 
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cliildren  call  “playing  at  a  wheelbarrow,” 
only  he  himself,  poor  wretch,  had  to  wheel 
the  barrow.  He  walked  demurely  round  and 
round  the  stage,  carrying  his  two  unlucky 
hind-legs  up  in  the  air ;  then  he  walked  on 
three  legs,  and  then,  the  most  difficult  task  of 
all  for  a  dog,  as  we  were  assured,  upon  two 
less  on  the  same  side.  Another  beautiful 
white  spaniel  came  walking  in  most  grandly 
on  her  hind  legs,  as  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
in  a  long-trained  dress  which  was  borne  by  a 
tiny  monkey  in  livery,  bearing  a  little  lanthorn 
in  his  hand. 

The  finale  was  the  besieging  of  a  fortress  ; 
and  to  see  some  twenty  milk-white  spaniels 
rushing  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the  burning 
fortress,  illumined  by  brilliant  rose-coloured, 
green,  and  blue  lights,  was  very  curious  indeed. 
If  I  could  have  forgotten  the  terrible  training 
through  which  these  poor  creatures  must  have 
gone,  I  should  haA^^e  enjoyed  it  much  more. 
But  I  did  not  Avonder,  after  seeing  all  their 
feats,  that  our  little  friend  had  been  so 
enchanted.  He  sat  behind  us  in  the  half- 
price  seats,  but  for  all  that  we  continued  to 
exchange  many  smiling  glances  during  the 
performance.  I  onl}^  wished  I  could  have  seen 
a  whole  row  of  little  fellows  all  equally  de¬ 
lighted  and  surprised  by  their  good  fortune. 

I  A  PUBLIC  BALL. 

I  I  WENT  last  night  to  one  of  the  grand 
public  balls  ;  but  not  to  dance,  only  into  the 

{  gallery,  to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  spectacle 
without  the  fatigue — or  the  pleasure.  This 
ball  Avas  in  the  Odeon,  one  of  the  principal 
public  buildings  here,  and  where  the  Conser- 
vatoiiam  is.  The  room  Avhere  the  ball  was 
held  was  the  same  that  I  descinbed  to  you 
once  before,  when  a  concert  was  given  by  the 
pu23ils  of  the  Conservatorium.  Myra  F.  and  I 
mounted  some  dozen  steep  flights  of  stairs, 

j  and  at  length  emerged  into  the  gallery.  We 
left  a  throng  of  carriages  setting  down  ball- 
attired  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  principal 
entrance,  and  a  throng  of  spectators  admiring 
them. 

Quite  out  of  breath,  from  our  long  ascent, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  gallery  Avhich  runs 
round  the  large  hall,  at  an  immense  height 
from  the  floor.  The  gallery  was  croAvded  with 
people,  all  eagerly  leaning,  in  a  double  row, 
OA^er  the  railing  ;  so  that,  from  the  ball-room 
below,  the  ceiling  must  have  seemed  adorned 
with  a  cornice  of  living  faces.  The  gallery- 
crowd  appeared  to  consist  of  friends  of  the 
ball-room  company,  who  were  anxiously 
watching  or  waiting  the  advent  of  their 
friends  below  ;  and  of  good  citizens,  and  other 
people,  who,  not  being  themselves  of  the  haute 
volee,  had  come  to  criticise  and  copy  their 
betters — in  rank. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
Myra  and  I  found  standing-room  where  we 
could  see  ;  yet  it  was  only  half  past  six. 
When  we  did,  we  looked  down  upon  number¬ 
less  chandeliers,  which,  with  their  circles  of 


starry  lamps,  illumined  a  very  gay-looking 
company  indeed.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
hall  was  a  low  platform,  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  covered  Avith  carpeting  ;  and 
here  stood  a  very  fine  grove  of  fir-trees,  orange- 
trees,  and  greenhouse  shrubs,  behind  Avhich 
were  concealed  the  musicians.  The  whole 
platform  was  in  fact  an  elegant  saloon  ;  where 
stood  couches,  chairs,  and  tables,  the  crimson 
and  richly-coloured  coAmrings  of  Avhich  looked 
excessively  pretty  among  the  green  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tapers  burned  in  tall,  branching  candle¬ 
sticks  upon  the  tables,  and  groups  of  young 
ladies,  in  clouds  of  white  muslin,  or  in  pink  gauze, 
looking  like  rose-buds  among  all  the  green 
leaves,  stood  or  moved  about ;  whilst  gentle¬ 
men  in  gay  uniforms,  or  in  the  less  attractiA^e 
chnl  costume,  as  it  is  called — black  coat,  white 
waistcoat,  and  hat  in  hand — crowded  round 
them.  There  was  no  lack  of  more  sober 
colouring  in  the  dresses  of  the  chaperones,  in 
their  velvets,  silks,  and  satins.  And  all  these 
gay  people  were  thickly  scattered,  not  only 
over  the  aristocratic  platform,  but  the  whole 
hall,  a  group  of  gentlemen  clustering  together 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  beautiful,  inlaid 
floor,  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Many  of  the  grandees  of  Munich  Avere 
either  already  present,  or  Avere  expected. 
King  Max  himself  was  looked  for :  Prince 
Adelbert  had  already  arrived,  and  only  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  company  by  wearing 
a  brown  instead  of  a  black  coat,  such  being  his 
privilege  as  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

And  now,  from  the  concealed  orchestra, 
sounded  the  first  note  of  the  Polonnaise  ;  and 
the  gentlemen  hastened  towards  their  part¬ 
ners,  and  all  solemnly  paraded,  in  stately  pro¬ 
cession,  the  ball-room  ;  and  now  burst  forth 
a  w'altz,  and  away  flew  the  dancers. — Oh  !  it 
really  was  very  tantalising  to  hear  that  beau¬ 
tiful  music,  and  to  see  those  dancers  ;  and  to 
be  up  in  that  hot  and  close  gallery,  in  a 
merino  dress  and  overshoes  !  There  was  a 
painful  contrast.  For  the  first  few  moments 
I  declared  to  Myi’a,  that,  spite  of  all  my  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  had  made  me  decline  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  this  very  ball,  I  now  Avished  I  had 
been  there,  and  that  I  must  and  would  go  to 
the  next,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  old 
times  !  But  soon  after  came  a  Frangaise,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  a  quadrille  ;  and  then  another 
Avaltz,  and  then  a  polka,  and  then  a  Frangaise 
again  ;  and,  by  that  time,  I  began  to  feel  that 
if  to  look  on  at  a  ball  was  at  first  tantalising, 
it  became,  after  a  while,  very  wearisome — 

“  the  greatest  bore  under  the  sun  !  ”  as  I  j 
remember  to  have  heard  certain  unhappy 
victims,  who  did  not  dance,  declare — but  | 

which  assertion  I,  at  the  time,  did  not  j 
appreciate.  ' 

But  soon  a  pleasant  excitement  arrived  for  ! 
us.  Madame  F.,  Myra’s  mother,  and  her  i 

sister  Anna,  entered  the  ball-room.  They  ; 

came  aristocratically  late.  How  handsome  ! 
they  looked  ;  Madame  F.  in  black,  with  scar¬ 
let  flowers  in  her  hair  ;  and  Anna  looking  a 
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very  Hebe,  in  simple  white  muslin,  with  a 
scarlet  sash  and  scarlet  bows  on  her  sleeves, 
and  nothing  whatever  in  her  hair.  She  was 
the  simplest,  and,  to  my  taste,  the  most  ele¬ 
gantly-dressed  girl,  in  the  room.  Her  beau- 
I  tiful  head,  with  its  rich,  dark  hair,  looked 
I  quite  conspicuous,  from  the  entire  absence  of 
all  artificial  ornament.  Standing  there  in  the 
gallery,  in  my  stuff  dress  and  overshoes,  I 
felt  really  proud  of  them.  They  created  quite 
a  sensation  as  they  came  in  ;  and  as  Anna 
j  stood  beside  an  orange-tree  on  the  platform, 
i  with  all  her  simple  beauty,  in  her  white  dress 
and  scarlet  ribbon,  and  with  her  beaming, 
happy  face,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  host  of 
gentlemen  that  made  their  way  to  her. 

Myra  and  I,  and  their  servant  Elise,  who 
by  this  time  had  joined  us,  grew  quite  excited. 

There,”  said  M}U’a,  “  is  Count  E.  I  hnow 
Anna  will  dance  with  him.  And  there  is 
young  S.  :  I  think  she  has  promised  him  a 
dance  !  And  there  is  that  little  lieutenant ; 
and  there  is  the  student  from  N. ;  but 
she  won’t  dance  with  Mm — of  that  I  am 
sure  !  ” 

And  so  we  watched  the  dumb  show  of 
Anna’s  arrival,  and  subsided  somewhat, 
when,  leaving  Madame  F.  quietly  seated 
uj)on  one  of  the  couches  among  the  orange- 
trees,  we  beheld  Anna  waltz  away  with  a  tall 
officer  in  blue  uniform. 

Again  I  began  to  grow  desperately  weary, 
and  looked  round  with  longing  eyes  for  dear 
old  Fraulein  Sanchen’s  old-fashioned  face.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  never  would  come  ! 
Fortunately,  a  little  love-making  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  our  gallery  made  me  forget  my 
fatigue  for  the  time.  There  sat  just  before 
us  a  very  pretty  girl,  very  young  and  childish- 
looking,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sweet,  child¬ 
like  brow,  and  long,  drooping  eyelashes,  as  she 
sat  in  the  front  row  with  her  married  sister. 
Presently,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  ball¬ 
room  below  made  his  appearance.  I  fancy  he 
was  a  student ;  but  I  did  not  admire  his  look 
at  all.  He  was  evidently  desperately  in  love 
with  the  pretty  girl ;  he  forgot  all  about  the 
ball,  and  talked  most  earnestly  to  her  behind 
the  married  sister’s  back ;  she  smiled,  and 
said  very  little,  but  listened,  and  seemed  also 
to  forget  the  ball.  Soon,  another  gentleman 
arrived  from  the  ball-room  below  ;  and  then 
jealousy  wvas  added  to  love.  The  first  lover 
turned  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  and  I  thought 
looked  more  unpleasant  than  ever  ;  he  did  not 
go  away,  but  stood  scowling  like  a  jealous 
lover  in  a  picture  of  Stephanoff ’s  ;  and  the  girl 
“  listened  with  the  same  smile  and  the  same 
innocent  brow  to  the  second  lover,  the  married 
sister  all  the  time  looking  down  into  the  ball¬ 
room. 

This  amused  me  for  a  while,  and  then 
another  group  also  amused  me.  A  dowager, 
in  her  velvet  and  grandeur,  attended  by  a 
queer  little  old  officer,  a  regular  German 
Major  O’Dowd — with  spectacles  on,  and  a 
plumed  hat  in  his  hand — brought  up  a  beauti¬ 


ful  young  lady  to  speak  to  some  dear  friend 
in  the  gallery  ;  and  lots  of  other  grandees 
from  below  found  their  way  into  our  upper 
regions,  till  we  also  seemed  all  astir  and 
gorgeous.  But,  O  !  joyful  sight !  amid  all 
the  grand  arrivals,  there  was  Fraulein  Sanchen, 
with  my  shawl  on  her  arm. 

But  the  poor,  dear  old  soul  was  in  no  hurry 
to  go,  now  she  was  once  here,  and  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  deprive  her  of  a  glimpse 
of  the  gay  world,  which  was  such  a  novelty 
to  her.  Besides,  she  was  very  anxious  to  point 
out  to  me  two  grand  gentlemen  in  whom  she 
takes  great  interest,  a  young  Herr  Baron  and 
the  son  of  a  certain  Frau  Geheimrathinn,  who 
is  a  great  lady.  But  I  was  too  tired  even  to 
care  about  her  favourites,  though  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  them  for  the  last  several 
weeks,  without  having  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them.  These  two  young  fellows 
went  to  one  of  the  court  balls  the  other  night ; 
and  the  next  morning  I  had,  however,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  mother  of  one  of  them 
hanging  out  clothes  in  the  garden.  That  is 
truly  German !  So  is  also  the  following 
Household  Festival : — One  evening,  Fraulein 
S.  came  in  to  beg  us  to  go  down  stairs  to  see 
something  very  beautiful,  in  their  room.  We 
of  course  went ;  and,  in  their  strange  curiosity- 
shop  of  a  room,  among  painted  saints,  and 
gilt  cabinets,  and  picture-frames,  stood  a  little 
table,  upon  which  was  placed  a  very  gaily- 
painted  transparency,  with  queer  pink  angels 
fluttering  about,  and  scrolls,  and  various 
extraordinary  arabesques  encircling  a  verse 
wishing  health  and  happiness  to  the  father : 
this  being  his  name-day.  Candles  burned 
behind  the  transparency,  pots  of  ivy  and 
flowers  were  placed  on  either  side,  making 
a  pleasant  greenness  ;  and  in  front  lay  a 
drawing,  in  a  gilt  frame,  a  very  grand  chalk 
head  of  a  boy,  with  a  falcon  on  his  wrist, 
and  in  a  very  grand  frame  indeed  !  The 
transparency,  the  drawing,  and  the  frame 
were  all  the  work  of  little  Wilhelm.  And 
there  he  stood,  as  proud  as  could  be  !  his 
black,  sharp  little  eyes  sparkling  with  de¬ 
light  ;  and  there  was  his  father,  a  tall  and 
singularly  handsome  man,  to-night  with  a 
smile  of  fatherly  pride  on  his  face,  which 
made  him  look  still  more  handsome  ;  and 
there  was  Mrs.  S.  dressed  all  in  her  best 
and  all  the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  old  grandmother,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  several  neighbours  besides.  It  [ 
certainly  was  one  of  the  prettiest  little  house¬ 
hold  festivals  I  ever  saw. 

Sometimes  we  send  for  little  Wilhelm  to 
play  the  “  zitter  ”  to  us.  He  is  about  twelve, 
has  a  very  brown,  red  face,  black  eyes,  and 
ear-rings  in  his  ears.  .  He  plays  very  prettily. 
His  fat  little  hands,  call  forth  such  sweet, 
low  music  from  that  little  instrument — 
music,  like  fairy  voices,  sounding  in  solitary 
green  spots  among  the  mountains.  There 
is  a  peculiar  spirit  in  the  zitter,  and  it  is 
wonderfully  adapted  for  Alpine  melodies — 
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for  those  tender,  simple,  peasant  airs, 
through  which  ever  runs  such  a  plaintive 
sentiment. 


THE  WASTE  OF  WAR. 


Give  me  the  gold  that  war  has  cost, 

Before  this  peace-expanding  day  ; 

The  wasted  skill,  the  labour  lost — 

The  mental  treasure  thrown  away  ; 

And  I  will  buy  each  rood  of  soil 
In  every  yet  discovered  land ; — 

Where  hunters  roam,  where  peasants  toil. 
Where  many-peopled  cities  stand. 

I  ’ll  clothe  each  shivering  wretch  on  earth, 
In  needful ;  nay,  in  bi*ave  attire  ; 

Vesture  befitting  banquet  mirth. 

Which  kings  might  envy  and  admire. 

In  eveiy  vale,  on  every  plain, 

A  school  shall  glad  the  gazer’s  sight ; 

Where  every  poor  man’s  child  may  gain 
Pure  knowledge,  free  as  air  and  light. 

I  ’ll  build  asylums  for  the  poor. 

By  age  or  ailment  made  forlorn ; 

And  none  shall  thrust  them  from  the  door, 
Or  sting  with  looks  and  words  of  scorn. 

I  ’U  link  each  alien  hemisphere  ; 

Help  honest  men  to  conquer  wrong ; 

Art,  Science,  Labour,  nerve  and  cheer ; 
Reward  the  Poet  for  his  song. 

In  every  crowded  town  shall  rise 
Halls  Academic,  amply  graced  ; — 

Where  Ignorance  may  soon  be  wise. 

And  Coarseness  learn  both  art  and  taste. 

To  every  province  shall  belong 

Collegiate  structures,  and  not  few — 

Fill’d  with  a  truth-exploring  throng. 

And  teachers  of  the  good  and  true. 

In  every  free  and  peopled  clime 
A  vast  Walhalla  hall  shall  stand; 

A  marble  edifice  sublime, 

For  the  illustrious  of  the  land ; 

A  Pantheon  for  the  ti'uly  great. 

The  wise,  beneficent,  and  just ; 

A  place  of  wide  and  lofty  state 
To  honour  or  to  hold  their  dust. 

A  temple  to  attract  and  teach 
Shall  lift  its  spire  on  every  hill. 

Where  pious  men  shall  feel  and  preach 
Peace,  mercy,  tolerance,  good-will ; 

Music  of  bells  on  Sabbath  days. 

Round  the  whole  earth  shall  gladly  rise ; 

And  one  great  Christian  song  of  praise 
Stream  sweetly  upv.rard  to  the  skies  ! 


THE  CROCODILE  BATTERY. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  when  everybody  m 
England  was  crazy  with  railway  gambling,  I 
was  sojourning  on  the  banks  of  the  Rohan,  a 
small  stream  in  one  of  the  north-western 
provinces  of  India.  Here  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Mugger,  or  Indian 
crocodile.  I  had  often  before  leaviim  Ensfland, 
seen,  in  museums,  stufied  specimens  of  the 
animal,  and  had  read  in  “Voyages  and 
Travels,”  all  sorts  of  horrible  and  incredible 
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stories  concerning  them.  I  had  a  lively  recol¬ 
lection  of  Waterton  riding  close  to  the  water’s 
edge  on  the  back  of  an  American  cayman, 
and  I  had  a  confused  notion  of  sacred  croco¬ 
diles  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  I  always  felt 
more  or  less  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  race 
as  having  affinities  with  Sinbad’s  “  roc,”  and 
the  wild  men  of  the  woods,  who  only  refrained 
from  speaking  for  fear  of  being  made  to  work. 

My  ideas  respecting  the  natural  history  of 
crocodiles  were  in  this  stage  of  development 
when,  one  day,  while  paddling  up  the  Rohan, 
I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  half-burned  log 
of  wood  lying  on  a  sand-bank.  I  paddled 
close  up  to  it.  To  my  astonishment,  it  proved 
to  be  a  huge  reptile.  The  old  stories  of 
dragons,  griffins,  and  monsters,  seemed  no 
longer  fables ;  the  speculations  of  geologists 
concerning  mososaurimis,  hylcesaurimis,  and 
plesiosaurians,  were  no  longer  dreams.  There, 
in  all  his  scaly  magnificence,  was  a  real 
saurian,  nearly  eighteen  feet  long.  For  a 
while  I  stood  gazing  at  this,  to  me,  new 
fellow-citizen  of  the  world,  and  speculating 
on  his  mental  constitution.  The  monster 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  asleep.  I  wondered 
if  he  dreamt,  and  what  his  dreams  or  reve¬ 
ries  might  be  about ;  possibly  he  was  dreaming 
of  the  same  old  world  with  which  I  associated 
him — possibly  of  the  fish  who  were  swimming 
in  the  waters  below  :  or,  he  might  be  thinking 
of  the  men  and  women  he  had  swallowed  in 
the  course  of  his  existence.  There  was  a 
snort  ;  perhaps  that  was  occasioned  by  the 
beugles  and  heavy  brass  ornaments  which  had 
adorned  the  limbs  of  some  Hindoo  beauty  he 
had  eaten,  and  which  were  lying  heavy  and 
indigestible  on  his  stomach.  But  presently 
the  brute  lay  so  still,  and  seemed  so  tranquil 
and  placid  in  his  sleep,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  him  guilty  of  such  atrocities.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  remorse,  or 
the  twitchings  of  a  guilty  conscience  ;  it  may 
have  been  all  a  slander.  I  felt  so  kindly 
disposed  towai'ds  him,  that  I  could  not 
imagine  it  possible  that  if  awake  he  would 
feel  disposed  to  eat  me.  Let  us  see  ! — so- 
making  a  splash  with  my  paddle,  I  wakened 
the  sleeping  beauty.  He  instantly  started  up^ 
and  opened,  what  appeared — what  indeed 
proved  to  be — an  enlarged  man-trap ;  disclosing 
a  red,  slimy  cavern  within,  fringed  with  great 
conical  fangs.  He  closed  it  with  a  snap  that 
made  me  shudder,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  water,  his  eyes  glaring  with  hate  and 
defiance. 

Some  days  after  I  had  made  this  new  acquain¬ 
tance,  I  was  sitting  at  home  talking  with  my 
brother  when  a  native  woman  came  crying  and 
screaming  to  the  bungalow  door,  tearing  her 
hair  out  in  handfuls  ;  she  got  down  on  the 
veranda  floor  and  struck  her  head  against  it,  as 
if  she  really  meant  to  dash  her  brains  out.  A 
crowd  of  other  women  stood  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  crying  and  lamenting  as  if  they  were 
frantic.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Half-a-dozen 
voices  made  answer  in  a  discordant  chorus,  that 
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while  the  poor  woman  was  washing  her 
clothes  by  the  river  side,  her  child — an  infant 
about  a  year  old — had  been  seized  and  swal¬ 
lowed  by  a  Mugger.  Although  convinced 
that  aid  was  now  impossible,  'we  took  our 
guns  and  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the 
accident  happened  ;  but  all  was  still  there, 
not  a  wavelet  disturbed  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  A  small  speckled  kingfisher  was 
hovering  overhead,  as  if  balanced  in  the  air, 
with  its  beak  bent  down  on  its  breast,  watch¬ 
ing  the  fish  beneath ;  presently  it  darted 
like  an  arrow  into  the  water  ;  returned  with 
an  empty  bill,  and  then  went  off,  with  its  clear, 
sharp,  twittering  note,  as  if  to  console  itself 
for  the  failure. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  on  the  high  bank  of 
the  river,  taking  snap  shots  with  my  gun  at 
the  large  fish  who  were  every  now  and  then 
leaping  out  of  the  water.  A  favourite  spaniel 
was  bringing  a  fish  out  of  the  water  that  I 
had  hit.  It  had  swam  already  half  way 
across  the  stream,  when  the  water  about  six 
yards  below  her  became  suddenly  disturbed  ; 
and,  to  my  horror,  up  started  the  head  and 
open  jaws  of  an  enormous  crocodile.  The  dog 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  sprang  half  out  of  the 
water.  The  Mugger  swam  rapidly,  and  had 
got  within  a  yard  of  his  intended  victim, 
when  I  raised  my  gun,  and  took  aim  at  the 
monster’s  head.  A  thud,  a  splash,  a  bubble, 
and  a  dusky  red  streak  in  the  water,  was  all 
that  ensued.  Presently,  however,  J uno’s  glossy 
black  head  emerged  from  the  water  ;  and, 
to  my  delight,  began  to  make  mpid  progress  to¬ 
wards  me,  and  landed  safely.  The  poor  brute, 
wet  and  shivering,  coiled  herself  up  at  my 
feet,  with  her  bright  hazel  eyes  fixed  on  mine 
with  inefifable  satisfaction.  Poor  Juno  sub¬ 
sequently  fell  a  victim  to  the  Muggers,  when 
her  master  was  not  at  hand  to  succour  her. 
I  mention  these  facts,  to  show  that  the  dia¬ 
bolical  revenge  with  which  I  afterwards 
assisted  in  visiting  these  monsters,  was  not 
groundless.  But  the  strongest  occasion  of  it 
remains  to  be  told. 

Just  as  the  “  rains  ”  were  beginning,  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Hall,  sent  me  word  that  he 
intended  paying  me  a  short  visit,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  send  a  syce  (groom),  with  a 
saddle-horse,  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place 
on  the  road.  The  syce,  Sidhoo,  was  a  smart, 
open-chested,  sinewy-limbed  httle  fellow,  a 
perfect  model  of  a  biped  racer.  He  could  run 
— as  is  the  custom  in  the  East— alongside  his 
horse  at  a  pace  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  for  a  length  of  time  that  would  astonish 
the  best  English  pedestrian  I  ever  heard  of. 

Towards  evening,  Mr.  Hall  rode  up  to  the 
bungalow,  dripping  with  water,  and  covered 
with  mud.  I  saw  at  once  that  some  accident 
had  happened,  and  hastened  to  assist  him. 

As  soon  as  he  got  inside,  he  said,  in  answer 
to  my  bantering  about  his  “  spill  ” — 

“  I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting.  Your 
syce  is  lost !  ” 

“  Drowned  ? 


“  No  ;  eaten  ! — by  an  enormous  crocodile  !” 

He  added  that,  on  arriving  at  a  small 
nulla  about  two  miles  off,  he  found  it  so  much 
swollen  by  rain,  that  he  had  to  swim  his  horse 
across  it,  holding  one  end  of  the  cord  which 
Sidhoo,  in  common  with  most  Hindoos,  wore 
coiled  round  his  waist,  and  which  was  used 
in  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells  of  the 
country.  Hall  got  safely  across,  and  then 
commenced  pulling  Sidhoo  over  by  means  of 
the  cord.  The  black  face,  with  the  white  teeth  i 
and  turban,  were  bobbing  above  the  muddy 
water,  when  all  at  once  the  groom  threw  up 
his  arms,  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  sank  below 
the  surface.  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  doubled  the 
cord  round  his  hand,  was  dragged  into  the 
water  ;  where  he  got  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  long  serrated  tail  of  a  Mugger,  lashing 
the  water  a  short  way  ahead  of  him.  In  his 
efforts  to  save  himself,  he  lost  his  hold  of  the 
string,  and  with  much  difficulty  clambered 
up  the  slippery  bank  of  the  nulla.  All  was 
now  still.  Only  Sidhoo’s  turban  was  to 
be  seen  floating  loosely,  a  considerable  way 
down  the  stream.  Hall  ran  towards  it,  with 
the  sort  of  feeling  which  makes  a  drowning 
man  catch  at  a  straw ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
stick  he  succeeded  in  fishing  it  out,  and 
brought  it  with  him,  as  the  only  remnant  of 
Sidhoo  he  could  give  an  account  of. 

Bad  news  soon  spreads  in  an  Indian  village, 
and  Sidhoo’s  fate  was  soon  made  known  to 
his  wife  ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  came  crying 
and  sobbing  to  the  bungalow,  and  laid  her 
youngest  child  at  our  friend’s  feet.  The  tears 
glistened  in  the  poor  fellow’s  eyes  as  he 
tried  to  sooth  and  console  her  ;  which  he  did 
by  promising  to  provide  for  her  and  her 
children. 

Although  Hall  was  generally  running  over 
with  fun,  we  smoked  our  cheroots  that  even¬ 
ing  in  silence ;  except  when  we  proj^osed 
schemes  for  the  annihilation  of  the  crocodiles. 

A  great  many  plans  were  discussed — but  none 
that  offered  much  chance  of  success.  The  next 
day,  after  breakfast,  I  was  showing  my  visitor 
a  galvanic  blasting  apparatus,  lately  received 
from  England,  for  blowing  up  the  snags 
(stumps  of  trees)  which  obstruct  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river.  I  was  explaining  its  mode 
of  action  to  him,  when  he  suddenly  interrupted 
me  with — 

“  The  very  thing  !  Instead  of  snags,  why 
not  blow  up  the  Muggers  ?  ” 

I  confessed  that  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  blast  the  Muggers.  The 
difficulty  was  only  how  to  manage  it ;  yet  the 
more  we  talked  of  it,  the  more  feasible  did 
the  scheme  appear. 

The  brutes  keep  pretty  constant  to  the 
same  quarters,  when  the  fish  are  plentiful ; 
and  we  soon  ascertained  that  poor  Sidhoo’s 
murderer  was  well  known  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  nulla.  He  had  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  carried  off  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
children  ;  and  had  once  attempted  to  drag  a 
buflalo,  whom  he  had  caught  drinking,  into 
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the  water  ;  but,  from  all  accounts,  came 
off  second  best  in  this  rencontre.  There  not 
being  enough  of  water  in  the  nulla  to  drown 
the  buffalo,  the  Mugger  soon  found  he  had 
caught  a  Tartar ;  and  after  being  well  mauled 
by  the  buffalo’s  horns,  he  was  fain  to  scuttle 
off  and  hide  himself  among  the  mud. 

I  had  observed,  when  blasting  the  snags, 
that  the  concussion  produced  by  the  discharge 
had  the  effect  of  killing  all  the  fish  within  a 
range  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  After 
every  explosion,  they  were  found  in  great 
numbers,  flocking  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  their  bellies  uppermost.  It  now  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  we  could  only  get  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  Mugger,  if  we  did 
not  blow  him  to  pieces,  we  would  at  all  events 
give  him  a  shock  that  would  rather  astonish 
him.  An  explosion  of  gunpowder  under  water 
communicates  a  much  severer  shock  to  the 
objects  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  than  the 
same  quantity  of  powder  exploded  in  the  air  ; 
the  greater  density  of  the  water  enabling  it, 
as  it  were,  to  give  a  harder  blow. 

Having  made  our  airangements,  Mr.  Hall, 
my  brother,  and  myself,  got  into  a  small  canoe, 
with  the  blasting  apparatus  on  board,  and 
dropt  down  the  stream  to  where  the  nulla 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  Eohan.  He 
then  got  out  and  proceeded  to  a  village  close 
by,  where  we  obtained  for  a  few  annas,  the 
carcass  of  a  young  kid.  A  flask  with  about 
six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  having  the 
conducting  wires  attached,  was  then  sewn  into 
the  kid’s  belly.  Two  strong  ropes  were  also 
tied  to  this  bait ;  and,  to  one  of  these, 
the  conducting  wire  was  firmly  bound  with 
small  cord.  The  ropes  were  about  thirty 
yards  long,  and  had  each  attached  to  its 
extremities  one  of  the  inflated  goat-skins  used 
by  water-carriers.  Hall,  with  his  goat-skin 
under  his  arm,  and  a  coil  of  loose  rope  in  his 
hand,  took  one  side  of  the  nulla,  while  my 
brother,  similarly  provided,  took  the  other. 
My  brother’s  rope  contained  the  wire ;  so  I‘ 
walked  beside  him,  while  two  coolies,  with  the 
battery  ready  charged,  and  slung  to  a  pole 
which  rested  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied 
me.  A  small  float  was  also  attached  by  a 
string  to  the  kid,  so  as  to  indicate  its  position. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  we  com¬ 
menced  walking  up  the  nulla,  dragging 
the  carcass  of  the  kid  in  the  stream,  and 
moving  it  across  from  side  to  side  so  as 
to  leave  no  part  of  the  bed  untried ;  and  as 
the  nulla  was  only  about  twelve  yards 
wide,  we  felt  pretty  confident  that  if  the 
Mugger  were  in  it,  we  could  scarcely  fail  of 
coming  in  contact  with  him.  We  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when 
tlie  float  suddenly  dipt.  My  brother  and 
Hall  threw  the  loose  coil  of  ropes  they 
carried  on  the  water,  along  with  the  inflated 
skins.  These  made  it  soon  evident  by  their 
motion  that  the  Mugger  had  seized  the  kid.  He 
was  dashing  across  in  a  zig-zag  direction  down 
the  stream.  I  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  I  could ; 


and  paying  out  the  cord  from  the  reel  when  I 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  him.  On 
reaching  a  place  where  the  banks  were  steeper 
than  usual  he  came  to  a  stand  still.  I  got  on 
the  top  ol  the  bank  and  commenced  hauling 
in  the  rope.  I  did  not,  however,  venture  to 
lift  the  skin  out  of  the  water  for  fear  ot  dis¬ 
turbing  him,  until  the  coolies  with  the  battery 
had  time  to  come  up.  This  was  a  very  anxious 
time  ;  for,  if  the  Mugger  had  shifted  his 
quarters  before  they  came  up,  a  fresh  run 
with  him  would  have  ensued,  with  the 
chance  of  his  breaking  the  wires  with  his 
teeth.  After  a  while  I  heard  the  coolies 
approaching,  and  my  brother  scolding  them 
and  urging  them  to  hasten  on.  Just  as 
their  heads  appeared  above  the  bank  the 
foremost  coolie  tripped  his  foot  and  fell,  I 
groaned  with  disappointment — presently  my 
brother  came  along  with  them  and  brought 
the  battery  to  my  feet ;  a  good  deal  of  the 
acid  had  been  spilt,  but  with  the  aid  of  a 
bottle  of  fresh  acid  we  had  brous^ht  alonsc 
with  us,  we  soon  got  the  battery  up  to  the 
requisite  power.  Everything  being  now  in 
order,  I  commenced  pulling  up  the  rope  with 
the  wire.  I  proceeded  as  cautiously  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  Mugger  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  inflated  skin,  in 
coming  up  the  bank,  dislodged  some  loose 
pieces  of  earth,  and  sent  them  splashing  into 
the  water.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Mugger 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  digest  the  kid 
where  he  was.  I  could  not  help  chuckling 
when  I  at  length  got  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
wires.  While  my  brother  was  fastening  one 
of  them  to  the  battery,  I  got  the  other 
ready  for  completing  the  circuit.  The  Mugger 
all  the  while  lying  still  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nulla  with,  most  likely,  a  couple  of  fathoms 
of  water  over  his  head,  unconscious  of 
danger,  and  little  dreaming  that  the  two- 
legged  creatures  on  the  bank  had  got  a  nerve 
communicating  with  his  stomach,  through 
which  they  were  going  to  send  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  that  would  shatter  his  scaly  hulk  to 
pieces. 

Everything  being  now  read}^,  I  made 
fatal  contact.  Our  success  was  complete ! 
We  felt  a  shock,  as  if  something  had  fallen 
down  the  bank — a  mound  of  muddy  water 
rose,  with  a  muffled,  rumbling  sound,  and  then 
burst  out  to  a  column  of  dark  smoke.  A 
splashing  and  bubbling  succeeded,  and  then 
a  great  crimson  patch  floated  on  the  water, 
like  a  variegated  carpet  pattern.  Strange- 
looking  fragments  of  scaly  skin  were  picked 
up  by  the  natives  from  the  water’s  edge,  and 
brought  to  us  amidst  a  very  general  re¬ 
joicing.  The  exploded  Mugger  floated  down  the 
stream,  and  the  current  soon  carried  it  out  of 
sight.  We  were  not  at  all  sorry,  for  it  looked 
such  a  horrible  mess  that  we  felt  no  desire  to 
examine  it. 

Our  sense  of  triumphant  satisfaction  was, 
however,  sadly  damped,  about  a  week  after¬ 
wards,  when  we  received  the  mortifying  an- 
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j !  iioimcement,  that  Sidlioo’s  Mugger  was  still 

1  i  alive,  and  on  his  old  beat,  apparently  unin- 
j|  jured.  It  was  evident  that  we  had  blasted 
r'  the  wrong  Mugger  !  We  consoled  ourselves 
;  1  with  the  I’eflection  that  if  he  were  not  Sidlioo’s 
j  1  murderer,  it  was  very  likely  he  was  not  wholly 
!!  innocent  of  other  atrocities,  and  therefore 
i|  deserved  his  fate. 

li  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  rest  while 

!  j  Sidhoo’s  Mugger  remained  alive,  so  we  were 
j  1  not  long  in  preparing  for  a  second  expedition, 
ij  This  time  we  took  the  precaution  of  not 

1  charging  the  battery  until  we  were  certain 

i  that  the  bait  was  swallowed.  The  acid, 

!  j  diluted  to  the  necessary  strength,  was, 

I  therefore,  carried  in  one  of  those  brown 
i;  earthenware  jars  called  grey-beards,  which 
!  had  come  out  to  us  full  of  Glenlivet  whiskey. 

We  commenced  dragging  the  kid  up  the 

I I  stream,  as  before  ;  but,  having  walked  more 
j  1  than  a  mile  without  getting  a  bite,  we  were 

ii  getting  rather  disheartened,  and  sat  down 
;  i  to  rest,  struck  a  light,  and  smoked  a  cheroot, 
j  i  Hall  laid  down,  having  manufactured  an  im- 
|i  promptu  easy  chair  out  of  his  coil  of  rope, 
i;  with  the  inflated  goat-skin  placed  above  it. 

:  My  brother  was  not  long  in  imitating  his 

1  example,  and  I  laid  down  under  the  shade 
i  of  some  reeds,  near  to  the  water’s  edge, 
ji  The  heat  was  oppressive — and  we  were  dis- 
!  cussing  the  probability  of  getting  a  bite  that 
i  day,  and  lamenting  that  we  had  not  brought 

1  some  pale  ale  along  with  us,  when,  all  at 

1  once,  I  got  a  sharp  blow  on  the  leg,  while  my 

brother  came  spinning  down  the  bank  like 

1  a  teetotem ;  a  companion  picture  to  Hall, 
i  who  was  revolving  down  the  opposite  bank. 

i  j  The  ropes  and  skins  went  rushing  down 

I  the  nulla  at  a  tremendous  pace.  As  soon 
!  as  we  recovered  from  the  laughter  into  which 

ii  we  were  thrown  by  this  droll  contretemps, 

1  we  set  ofi‘  in  pursuit,  guided  by  the  track 

which  the  inflated  skins  made  in  the  water, 
j  On  they  went,  dashing  from  side  to  side, 
j  as  they  had  done  in  our  first  attempt.  On 
coming  to  a  place  where  the  nulla  made 
a  sharp  turn,  they  stood  still  under  the  high 
bank,  on  the  inner  curve  of  the  bend.  It  un- 
!  fortunately  happened  that  the  bank,  near 

1  to  which  the  skins  were  floating,  was  too 
i  precipitous  for  us  to  get  near  them,  without 
starting  the  Mugger  from  his  present  position. 
With  much  labour,  we  detached  some  loose  sods 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  sent  them  with  a 
loud  splash  into  the  water,  directly  over  where 
we  imagined  him  to  have  taken  up  his 
quarters.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the 
skins  began  to  move  slowly  down  the  stream 
as  if  the  Mugger  were  crawling  leisurely 
along  the  bottom. 

Leaving  my  brother  with  the  coolies  in 
charge  of  the  battery,  I  ran  on  to  where 
the  bank  was  more  shelving.  By  good  luck, 
the  stream  was  rushing  up,  after  its  sudden 
sweep,  and  sent  a  strong  current  against 
this  bank.  I  had  not  waited  many  minutes, 
before  the  skins  came  floating  round  the 
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corner,  to  where  I  was  standing.  I  seized  the 
one  to  which  the  wire  was  attached,  desir¬ 
ing  my  brother  to  charge  the  battery,  and 
bring  it  down.  This  he  did  much  sooner  than 

I  could  have  expected  ;  for  as  the  battery  was 
now  empty,  one  cooly  was  able  to  carry  it  on 
his  head  while  my  brother  took  the  jar  of  acid 
in  his  hand.  It  was  evident  from  the  motion 
of  the  other  skm  in  the  water  that  the  Mugger 
was  still  moving  ;  so  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  I 
made  the  connection  with  the  battery  with  one 
of  the  wires.  In  another  instant  the  circuit 
was  complete,  and  the  Mugger’s  doom  sealed. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause — owing,  I 
suppose,  to  some  slight  loss  of  insulation  in  the 
wires — then  came  the  premonitory  shock ;  then 
the  rumble,  the  smoke,  and  the  sparks  ;  and  a 
great  bloated  mass  of  flesh  and  blood  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hall  called 
out  to  us  to  drag  it  ashore,  and  see  whether 
we  could  get  any  trace  of  poor  Sidhoo.  We 
tried  by  means  of  a  bamboo  pole  to  pull  it  to 
the  bank  ;  but  the  glimpse  we  got  of  it  as  it 
neared  was  so  unutterably  disgusting,  that  we 
pushed  it  off  again,  and  allowed  it  to  float 
away  down  with  the  current. 

That  this  was  Sidhoo’s  Mugger,  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  for  he  was  never  seen  or  heard 
of  in  the  neighbourhood  again. 

CHIPS. 

A  ROYAL  SPEECH  BY  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

As  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of 
this  Number,  we  are  enabled  to  give — from  a 
pamphlet  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands — a 
condensed  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Her 
Majesty’s  pedantic  ancestor,  James  the  First, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1616.  It  was  delivered 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Judges  setting  out  on  their  several  circuits. 
The  report  was  drawn  up  by  Edward  Wake- 
man  from  his  own  notes  taken,  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  from  the  Eoyal  lips.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Walteman,  Esq.,  of  Beck- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  a 
Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of  which 
Society  his  father  was  also  a  member.  The 
original  is  indorsed  in  the  father’s  hand- 
wi'iting  thus : — “  The  Kinges  Speech  in  the 
Starve  Chamber,  20'‘  Junij  1616  taken  hy  Ned 
WakeonanT  It  is  believed  that  no  report  of 
this  curious  specimen  of  Eoyal  eloquence  had 
ever  till  lately  been  printed,  although  the  fact 
of  James  the  First  having  delivered  a  charge 
to  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  has 
not  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  historians. 

The  copy  now  before  us  was  recently 
printed  by  Thomas  Wakeman,  Esquire,  of 
Graig,  near  Monmouth,  a  descendant  of  the 
reporter. 

The  minutes  commence  by  stating  that  the 
King,  “  in  the  beginninge  of  his  Speache  he  re- 
membred  a  peece  of  Davides  Fsalmes  makeinge 
a  briefe  discourse  concerning  the  exposition 
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thereof  w'"''  by  reason  of  the  noise  of  the 
assemblie  and  the  lownes  of  his  voice  at  the 
entrance  thereunto  I  could  not  well  heare.” 

The  Divine  Eight  of  Kings — a  question 
which  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  during 
the  reign  of  the  second  James — ^was  thus 
modestly  handled  by  the  Scottish  Monarch  : — 

“  As  towchiiige  the  dignitie  of  a  kinge  he  seyd 
that  they  sitt  in  the  throne  of  God  and  therefore 
are  in  scripture  tearmed  Godds  and  that  good 
hinges  are  to  imitate  God  in  justice  and  sinceritie 
of  hart  but  w‘^’out  private  respect  for  the  ad- 
vancm*  of  their  owne  endes  or  vaine  glorie  for 
otherwise  they  are  but  unjust  and  unrighteous. 
And  that  as  good  Judges  they  are  to  imitate  Sola- 
mon  and  Davide  the  one  in  wisdome  the  other  in 
holynes.  Kinges  are  properlie  Judges  and  all 
Judgem‘®  are  theirs  how  be  it  they  are  pronounced 
by  their  Judges  as  their  ministers  and  substitues 
by  authoritie  derived  from  them  as  from  the  yme- 
diate  liveten®nt  of  God.  And  althoughe  the 
manner  and  formes  of  governm‘  doe  varie  accord- 
inge  to  the  div''sitie  of  Kingdomes  yet  the  sen¬ 
tences  pronounced  by  the  mouthes  of  the  Judges 
(elected  by  the  Kinge  as  interpreters  of  his  lawes) 
are  his  and  he  is  to  answer  for  them  before  God 
soe  as  there  is  a  neere  league  and  affinitie  be- 
tweene  the  Kinge  and  God  uppward  so  is  there  as 
neere  betweene  the  Kinge  and  the  Judge  downe- 
warde  whose  office  and  dutie  is  to  declare  and  ex¬ 
pound  lawes  not  to  invent  and  make  lawes.” 

After  explaining  why  he  had  not  delivered 
himself  unto  the  Judges  in  the  Star  Chamber 
before  (because,  “when  he  came  into  this 
kingdome  he  was  an  olde  Kinge  yet  was  he 
but  a  straunger  to  our  lawes  and  goverm‘  and 
therefore  like  one  of  Pythagoras  schollers  he 
thought  good  to  professe  silence  duringe  the 
first  seaven  yeres  and  to  passe  a  prentishippe 
in  learninge  before  he  beganne  to  teache 
thinkeinge  himselfe  oonapt  to  ascende  the 
seate  of  Judicature  before  he  had  learned 
howe  to  judge),”  he  divided  his  discourse 
into  three  heads  : — 

“  1.  First  the  charge  he  was  to  give  himselfe  for 
a  K.  cannot  give  a  good  charge  to  his  subjects  ex¬ 
cept  he  doth  first  beginne  w^**  himselfe  for  good 
waters  flowe  not  but  from  good  springes. 

“  2.  The  second  was  a  caveatt  to  the  Judges.  - 

“  3.  The  third  an  admonition  to  his  subjects.” 

In  his  “caveat  to  the  judges,”  James’s 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  in¬ 
teresting,  In  that  year  (1616)  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  founder  of  the  Ellesmere  family, 
resigned  the  seals  in  favour  of  the  great 
Francis  Bacon.  “  Then  he  spake  ”  continues 
the  reporter,  “of  the  Court  of  Chauncery 
w*^**  he  sayd  was  ordayned  for  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  rigor  of  the  comon  lawe  and 
that  the  Chauncellor  was  but  the  dispencer 
of  his  conscience  that  it  was  a  highe  Court, 
and  that  Teste  meipse  was  most  properly 
written  there.  That  from  thence  was  no 
appeale  to  any  other  Court,  and  that  he 
was  speciallie  bound  to  maintayne  this  Court. 
But  yett  this  Court  must  keepe  it  self  w‘**  in 
his  limitts  and  the  Chauncellor  was  not  to 


exceede  his  authoritie  as  he  sayd  he  had 
often  given  him  in  charge,  but  to  precede 
accordinge  as  hath  been  used  in  the  auncient 
and  best  times,  and  if  he  transgressed  his 
limitts  and  bounds  the  Judges  of  other 
courts  maie  not  reform  it  but  complaynt 
thereof  to  be  made  to  his  ma**'.  For  the 
p’'sent  Chauncellor  he  sayd  at  his  comeing 
into  the  kingdome  he  found  him  in  that 
lace  wherein  he  had  ever  sence  contynewed 
im  and  wished  he  might  longe  contynewe 
therein  and  he  sayd  that  the  attempt  to 
bringe  the  Chauncellor  within  the  compass  e 
of  Premunire  was  odious  and  absurde  for  to 
indite  him  sittinge  as  it  were  in  his  owne 
place  were  to  indite  himselfe  and  to  tornne 
himselfe  uppon  the  point  of  his  owne  sword.” 

The  royal  picture  of  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  that  day,  comes  in  full  corroboration 
of  Shakespeare’s  portraits  of  the  same 
persons  ; — 

“  As  towchinge  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace 
he  s^  that  although  yt  seamed  to  some  fantasticall 
greene  headed  gentlemen  to  be  an  office  of  litle 
reputacion,  yet  it  was  in  his  oppinion  both  wor- 
shippfull  and  hon’^able  and  of  as  gi*eat  necessitie 
for  the  well  orderinge  of  the  affaires  of  the 
countrey  as  the  highest  offices  and  places  for 
managinge  of  matters  of  state  in  the  court.  But 
because  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  of  two  kindes 
the  one  good  the  other  badde,  his  pleasure  was 
that  the  judges  should  from  time  to  time  advdisehim 
of  such  as  did  well  execute  theire  offices.  ...  Of 
these  badde  Justices  he  s*^  there  were  fower  sortes. 
The  fii'st  were  such  as  were  loyteringe  Justices 
and  laye  at  home  and  did  nothinge.  The  second 
were  busiebodyes,  who  did  to  much  embraceinge 
many  businesses  for  the  enlargem‘  of  theire 
private  gaigne  and  profits.  The  Thirde  sorte  were 
factious  and  contentious  justices.  The  fowerth 
such  as  had  a  puritanicall  itchinge  to  stirre  the 
people  against  governem‘  and  discipline.  All  such 
justices  (as  unprofitable  members  and  ministers) 
he  would  have  casheered.” 

Papal  aggression  was  dealt  with  much  more 
summarily  than  it  is  in  our  day.  “  Then,”  quoth 
Mr.  Wakeman,  “the  King  declared  his  mind 
towchinge  priests  which  he  would  have  by 
all  means  possible  extirpated  ”  ; — 

“Yet  would  he  proceed  w*'*  greater  severitie 
against  some  then  against  other  some  for  he  pro¬ 
tested  he  was  lothe  to  hang  a  priest  for  sayinge  of 
masse,  or  for  the  mere  execution  of  theire  office 
or  function.  But  for  such  as  refused  to  take  the 
oathe  of  allegiance  (w‘=^  he  lette  the  Pope  and 
all  the  divells  of  hell  say  what  they  will  was  but 
a  meere  temporall  oathe)  he  would  have  despatched. 
In  the  like  maner  would  ho  have  them  deale  w^^ 
such  as  haveinge  binne  formerly  banished  presume 
to  retorne  hether  againe.  He  allsoe  signified  to 
the  Judges  that  he  would  have  those  priests  ths^j; 
broke  prison  taste  of  the  same  cuppe  for  he  s'* 
those  men  w'^*'  could  not  be  kept  w'^n  the  walls 
of  a  prison,  deserved  to  be  helde  in  the  noose  of  a 
halter ;  moreover  that  they  were  not  like 
Peter  wffio  went  not  owt  of  prison  before  an  angell 
of  heaven  called  him  whereas  these  are  called 
forth  by  an  angell  of  hell.  Then  he  s'*  he  had 
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given  directions  for  the  examination  of  the  priestes 
remayninge  in  Wisbitche  Castle,  towardes  whom 
he  would  proceede  eyther  favourablie  or  severely 
according  as  they  gave  him  occasion  by  theyre 
answers.” 

The  King’s  next  recommendation  to  the 
Judges  has  been  imitated  rather  extensively 
in  modern  times.  His  suggestion  “towchinge” 
public  works  has  been  superseded  by  the  far 
less  agreeable  expedient  of  tolls  : — 

Next  of  all  he  comanded  them  to  pull  downe 
all  howses  and  poor  cottages  for  s'*  he  as  woodes 
and  brakes  are  the  dennes  and  shelters  of  wilde 
beastes,  soe  are  these  places  the  receptacles  and 
lurkinge  holes  of  theeves,  drunkardes,  and  pill- 
pheringe  vagaboundes.  He  allsoe  willed  them  to 
see  the  lawes  and  statutes  against  roagueinge 
beggers  put  in  due  execution.  And  that  howses 
of  correction  should  for  that  purpose  be  erected 
and  mayntayned.  And  here  he  toke  occasion  to 
commend  Justice  Popham  of  whom  he  had  hearde 
reported,  that  ho  was  soe  sharpe  and  severe 
against  idle  persons,  that  there  was  noe  like  thinge 
as  a  begger  in  all  Som^'setteshire  where  he  dwellt. 
And  because  high  waies  and  bridges  (amongest 
other  thinges)  were  of  great  necessitie  and  use  for 
his  subjects,  he  gave  the  Judges  a  stricte  charge 
that  they  should  earnestly  stirre  uppe,  and  com- 
pelle  the  people  to  the  mendinge  and  maintayn- 
inge  of  them,  addinge  further  that  the  repayringe 
of  these  was  none  of  the  meanest  workes  of  charitie 
and  therefore  he  much  merveyled  that  there  have- 
inge  binne  soe  much  given  towardes  the  indowrn* 
of  hospitalls,  allmeshowses,  and  the  like  (since  his 
first  cominge  to  the  crowne)  that  there  hath  binne 
soe  litle  bestowed  to  these  uses.” 

At  the  time  King  James  spoke,  London 
consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand  houses,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
instead  of  the  two  millions  and  a  quarter  which 
are  herded  within  its  boundaries  at  present. 
About  that  time  habitations  began  to  be  built 
of  bricks ;  timber,  filled  up  with  plaster, 
having  been  the  material  previously  in  use. 
A  building  mania  appears  to  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Londoners  ;  and  King  James 
“  didde  with  great  vehemencie  and  earnest¬ 
ness  declare  himself  concerninge 

^‘the  extraordinary  buy  Idinge  that  hath  of  late  times 
binne  used  in  the  cittie  and  suburbs  of  London, 
w'^'*  excessive  enlargem*  of  the  body  of  this  cittie 
would  (as  he  saide)  in  time  tende  to  the  utter  mine 
and  undoeinge  of  the  coxmtrey  and  all  other  citties 
w‘*‘in  the  realme.  The  cawse  of  the  great  repayre 
and  accesse  to  this  towne  he  ascribed  to  the  pride 
and  vanitie  of  ladyes  and  gentlewoemen.  The 
effects  whereof  (he  s'*)  were  noe  lesse  then  the 
beggeringe  of  there  husbandes,  the  losse  of  theyre 
owne  creddit  (especially  in  younge  woemen  who 
while  they  come  hether  to  be  married  forsooth 
doe  but  marre  their  reputacion).  And  finallye 
the  impovfishinge  and  destruction  of  the  poore 
countrey  which  by  these  meanes  is  forsaken  and 
bereft  both  of  the  company  and  comfort  of  the 
better  and  abler  ranke  of  people,  to  the  utter 
ov*'throwe  and  dccaye  of  all  hospitallitie  for  w'^*' 
this  kingdome  in  auncient  time  hath  binne  re¬ 
nowned  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  the 
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prevention  of  w‘=*'  great  mischeifes  and  inconve¬ 
niences  he  s'*  his  pleasure  was  that  if  any  man 
went  abowt  or  presumed  to  builde  in  or  abowt  the  { 
cittie  of  London  that  the  builder  together  w“‘  his  ! 
workemen  should  bo  comitted  and  cast  in  prison 
and  the  buildinge  ov'’throwne  and  abated.” 

Unhappy  Cubitts  and  Petos  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ! 

King  James’s  peroration  is  as  simple  and 
concise  as  that  of  his  successor  Victoria  : — 

“  These  he  s^  were  the  sume  of  those  thinges 
w*^**  he  had  at  this  time  intended  to  give  them  in 
charge  addinge  further  that  allthough  he  had 
heretofore  binne  a  straunger  to  that  court  and 
place  (meaninge  the  Starre-chamber)  yet  should 
they  hereafter  enjoy e  his  presence  there  more 
often.” 


NATIONAL-DEBT  DOCTORS. 

Dr,  Price,  in  the  preface  to  his  observations 
on  Reversionary  Payments  as  a  means  of 
paying  off  the  National  Debt,  remarking  on 
the  prodigious  power  of  Compound  Interest, 
states,  that  a  penny  so  improved  from  our 
Saviour’s  birth,  as  to  double  itself  every  four¬ 
teen  years — or  (which  is  nearly  the  same)  put 
out  to  five  per  cent,  compound  interest — 
would  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three 
years,  have  increased  to  more  money  than 
would  be  contained  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  globes,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in 
magnitude,  and  all  solid  gold  ! 

Mr.  Morgan,  a  profound  arithmetician,  in 
checking  this  astounding  calculation,  dis¬ 
covered  one  of  those  errors  which  are  meant 
— while  falsifying  details — to  verify  the  general 
principle.  A  penny  so  improved  at  compound 
interest,  as  to  double  itself  in  fourteen  years, 
would  have  accumulated  07il^,  Mr.  Morgan 
declares,  to  one  hundred  and  seven  millions 
of  golden  globes ;  or  forty-three  millions  fewer 
than  Dr.  Price  computed  !  However  correct 
these  calculations  may  be,  they  bring  to  the 
mind  of  those  who  have  no  brains  for  com¬ 
plex  masses  of  figures,  the  chronological 
computations  quoted  by  Chevreau  in  his 
“Histoire  du  Monde,”  a  couple  of  quarto 
volumes  published  in  1686.  One  of  them 
gives  as  the  result  of  a  bewildering  complexity 
of  calculations,  the  precise  day  and  moment 
at  which  the  world  was  created.  The  calcu¬ 
lator  asserts,  “  without  fear  of  contradiction,” 
(for  who  is  to  check  his  astro-chronological 
computation  ?)  that  this  great  globe  was 
created  “on  Friday  afternoon,  the  6th  of 
September,  at  four  o’clock  precisely.” 

The  Cockers,  Walkingames,  and  De  Mor¬ 
gans  of  Chevreau’s  time  had  no  practical 
subject  on  which  to  expend  their  arithmetical 
fanaticism.  They,  happy  people,  had  no 
National  Debt.  Modern  cypherers,  on  the 
contrary,  need  not,  like  them,  wear  out  their 
slates  and  blunt  their  pencils  with  calcula¬ 
tions  of  a  purely  speculative  character.  His 
late  Majesty  King  William  the  Third  set 
them  that  very  lai’ge  sum,  the  National  Debt. 
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To  do  tliera  justice,  they  have  been  working 
at  it  eA^er  since.  The  task  of  finding  out 
a  Avay  of  clearing  off  the  National  Debt  by 
means  of  the  arithmetic  laws  applicable  to 
compound  interest,  have  fascinated  financial 
enthusiasts,  including  Dr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  from  the  days  of  its  imposition  to 
that  on  which  we  write  these  lines.  The 
latest  is  from  a  correspondent  of  our 
own  : — 

“  One  pound  sterling,  per  annum,  kept  at 
compound  interest,”  says  our  friend,  “  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  would 
give,  in  fifty-eight  years,  157^.  ;  in  sixty-four 
years,  195^. ;  in  seventy-three  years,  2C5^.  ;  in 
eighty-five .  years,  394^. ;  in  one  hundred  and 
seven  years,  790^. ;  and  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years,  1562^.  The  debt  at  present 
stands  at  about  780  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  ;  consequently  fifty-eight  yearly  pay¬ 
ments  of  five  millions  of  pounds  each,  with  the 
interest  accruing  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  would,  at  par,  pay  it  off. 
Sixty-four  payments  of  four  millions  each; 
seventy-three  of  three  millions  each  ;  eighty- 
five  of  two  millions  each  ;  one  hundred  and 
seven  of  one  million  each ;  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  half  a  million  each  ;  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  object,  in  the  respective 
number  of  years.  Taking  the  interest,  as 
now  paid,  at  twenty-eight  millions  a  year, 
the  aggregate  sums  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  puWic,  in  taxes,  to  cover  the  charge  would 
be,  respectively,  viz : — ■ 

In  58  64  73  85  107  and  in  129  years. 

1624  1792  2044  2380  2996  3612  millions. 

Add  annual ) 

payments  ^  290  256  219  170  107  644 

as  above  ) 

Total  1914  2048  2263  2550  3103  3676i  millions 

of  pounds,  sterling ;  showing  a  difference 
between  the  first  and  last  periods  of  1762| 
millions  ;  and,  if  interest  were  taken  into 
account,  the  difference  would  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  98,263  millions. 

“  Leaving  interest,  however,  out  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation,  and  taking  two  millions  as  the  sum  to 
be  applied  annually,  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
it  appears  that  the  debt  could  be  totally 
extinguished  in  eighty-five  years,  at  a  cost 
to  the  public  of  2550  millions ;  or  170 
millions  more  than  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
terest,  which  under  any  circumstances,  sort 
of  repudiation  or  national  bankruptcy,  must 
be  paid. 

“  I  now  mention  the  proposal  made  in  Par¬ 
liament  last  session,  that  two  millions  a  year 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt ; 
to  contrast  the  one  plan  with  the  other. 
Two  millions  a  year  applied  simply  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  debt,  would  not  accomplish  its 
extinction  in  less  than  390  years,  at  a  cost  of 
7125  millions  (exclusive  of  interest,  which  I 
have  not  been  at  the  trouble  of  calculatiner, 
but  which  would  amount  to  an  “  appalling  ” 
sum) ;  and  in  eighty-five  years  it  would  only 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  170  millions 

(the  saving  in  interest  being  about  60,000 
pounds  a  year)  ;  thus  leaving  the  country,  at 
the  end  of  the  period  named,  610  millions  in 
debt,  and  still  subject  to  the  annual  charge 
of  22  millions  for  interest.” 

A  CINNAMON  GAEDEN. 

The  Englishman  sips  his  coffee,  enjoys 
sugar  in  his  tea,  and  spices  in  his  pastry, 
wondering  why  such  things  are  not  cheaper  ; 
and  picturing  Indian  planters  as  princes,  in 
white  calico  and  straw  hats,  having  little 
else  to  do  than  to  smoke  hookahs,  drink 
brandy-pawney,  and  pocket  their  gains.  A 
trip  to  some  of  the  coffee,  sugar,  or  cinnamon 
estates  in  Ceylon,  would  at  once  dispel  the 
imaginary  picture ;  none  of  the  articles  we 
have  mentioned  grow  indigenous  and  without 
trouble,  as  a  visit  to  the  Kaderani  Cinnamon 
Gardens  would  show. 

Before,  however,  we  start  for  them,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  aromatic  spice  j 
called  cinnamon,  Ts  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomi,  a  beautiful  tree,  attaining 
the  size,  and  something  the  appearance  of  a 
moderately  large  pear-tree.  To  produce  fine 
bark — such  as  is  required  for  purposes  of 
commerce — the  tree  must  be  felled,  and  the 
root  forced  to  grow  in  shoots,  straight  and 
smooth.  These  being  cut  when  eighteen  ; 
months  or  two  years  old,  a  fresh  supply  of  i 
young  sticks  rapidly  appear  after  the  first  ! 
rains.  A  cinnamon  plantation,  therefore,  is 
in  reality  a  garden,  and  not  a  forest.  , 

The  English  Government  possess  five  cinna-  ^ 
mon  plantations  in  Ceylon,  containing  in  the  ' 
aggregate  about  twelve  thousand  acres.  These  ; 
have  nearly  all  been  sold  to  private  individuals,  i 
some  of  whom  allow  their  estates  to  be  very  | 
much  neglected  ;  others  keep  them  in  a  state  I 
of  high  cultivation.  It  is  to  one  of  the  latter 
description,  managed  by  the  late  Colombo 
Eirm,  of  Ackland,  Boyd  and  Co.,  that  I  am 
about  to  proceed.  They  were  agents  for  and 
part  proprietors  of,  some  three  thousand  acres  j 
of  cinnamon  land,  most  of  which  lay  at  Kade-  ' 
rani,  near  Negombo,  a  town  about  thirty  j 
miles  distance  from  Colombo,  on  the  sea-  1 
coast. 

The  whole  of  the  Ceylon  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  generally  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  cinnamon,  which  fiourishes  in  a  hot  and  j 
damp  atmosphere,  such  as  is  there  found.  To  1 
get  to  Negombo,  the  most  pleasant  and  least  j 
fatiguing  mode  is  by  a  native  covered  canoe, 
along  the  old  Dutch  canal,  a  small  river 
which  the  Dutch  deepened,  so  as  to  admit  of  i 
loaded  boats  passing  at  all  times.  A  passage  ' 
canoe  is  as  light  as  the  trunk  of  a  mango-tree  ; 
can  be  made  by  adzing  out  the  interior. 
Stretched  at  full  length  on  the  matted  deck,  I  j 
watched  the  two  boatmen  haul  in  their  little 
rush  bag  of  tobaccos,  jaggery,  and  hoppers  (a 
kind  of  light  cakes),  and  proceed  to  hoist  the  j 
enormous  sail,  held  in  its  place  by  huge  bam-  , 

! 
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boos.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  little 
canoe  bounded  off  as  swiftly  and  noiselessly  as 
a  deer  ;  the  breeze  was  fair,  and  the  water 
smooth  as  a  mirror.  If  anything  can  trans¬ 
port  one  in  imagination  to  fairy  land,  it  is  to 
be  wafted  along  in  a  Cingalese  canoe,  with 
its  beautifully-transparent  tall  sail,  floating 
jauntily  amongst  gi'oves  of  wild,  strange- 
looking  trees,  which  nearly  always  fringe  the 
banks  of  tropical  livers  ;  and,  catch  occa¬ 
sionally  the  gorgeous  rays  of  the  sun  amidst 
the  dark,  clustering  foliage.  The  canal 
or  river  is  as  winding  as  a  serpent,  and  in 
many  places  so  narrow,  that  the  bamboo 
mast  gave  a  passing  greeting  to  clusters  of 
flowering  shrubs  that  blossomed  on  the  cool 
banks. 

The  Lake  of  Negombo,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  was  soon  crossed,  and  landing  at  a 
little  tope  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  I  procured 
one  of  the  common  bullock-hackeries  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
gardens. 

A  first  g’ance  at  the  cinnamon  plantations 
at  Kaderani  showed  that  drainage  had  been 
well  seen  to.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter ;  for,  although  heat  and  moisture 
are  both  essential  to  the  full  development 
of  the  spice,  stagnant  water  injures  its 
flavour.  The  natives  pay  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  this,  nor  to  removing  the  young 
sticks  before  the  bark  thickens  too  much  ; 
hence  the  marked  inferiority  of  all  native- 
grown  cinnamon. 

Arrived  at  the  superintendent’s  bungalow, 
a  breakfast  of  fish,  eggs,  and  curry  was  soon 
served  up,  and  finished,  wdth  a  bottle  of  Allsop’s 
Pale  Ale  ;  for  be  it  known  that  the  dirty  thick 
liquid  served  out  as  coffee  by  the  Cingalese, 
is  not  drinkable  by  one  European  in  a 
dozen  ;  although  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  island  which  produces  the  berry  in 
such  abundance  should  also  furnish  the 
beverage  of  fair  quality.  Breakfast  over,  I 
proceeded,  with  my  host,  to  inspect  the 
“  works,”  or  “  peeling-houses.” 

In  former  days,  both  under  the  Dutch  and 
English  Governments,  the  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  after  preparation  of  the  spice,  was  ex¬ 
clusively  carried  on  by  one  particular  caste  of 
Cingalese,  called  “  Chalias,”  who  had  head¬ 
men,  or  petty  chiefs,  of  various  grades  placed 
over  them,  belonging  to  their  own  body.  This 
system  is  now  partly  changed,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  bark  is  alone  carried  on  by 
the  “  Chalias.”  This  being  their  hereditary 
occupation,  they  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
remarkably  expert  in  their  operations.  Having 
spent  two  days  amongst  these  Peelers,  I  was 
enabled  to  watch  the  whole  process  of 
cropping,  in  the  various  stages,  from  the  green 
stick  to  the  beautifully  yellow  pipe  of  pre¬ 
pared  spice. 

The  “  Chalias  ”  are  assembled  at  break  of 
day  in  gangs  of  thirty,  with  a  “  Canghan,”  or 
nativ^e  overseer  of  field  work,  over  each.  All 
are  armed  with  a  sharjj,  light  bill-hook,  or 


cattie,”  and  a  stout  cord  to  tie  up  the  sticks 
when  cut.  The  European  superintendent, 
having  seen  each  gang  properly  equipped, 
accompanies  them  to  the  spot  appointed  for 
the  day’s  cutting,  to  which  they  march  in 
good  order  :  each  party  is  then  placed,  and, 
at  a  signal  from  the  superintendent,  the  men, 
to  the  number  of  perhaps  two  hundred,  rush 
amongst  the  bushes,  “  cattie  ”  in  hand,  with 
loud  shouts  and  cheers,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  commences  in  good  earnest.  The 
peelers  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of 
spice  they  prepare,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
imagined  how  anxious  each  one  is  to  secure  a 
good  bundle  of  sticks.  A  stranger  seeing  this 
large  number  of  men  rushing  madly  into  the 
plantation,  flourishing  their  sharp,  shining 
weapons  above  their  heads,  with  their  long 
black  hair  floating  over  their  shoulders, 
might  easily  fancy  they  were  in  pursuit  of 
wild  animals,  or  about  to  attack  some  hidden 
enemy.  Very  soon,  however,  the  shouting 
ceases  ;  not  a  sound  is  heard,  save  the  sharp 
click  of  the  “  catties  ”  against  the  tender 
green  sticks,  which  may  be  seen  toppling  over 
in  all  directions.  By  ten  or  eleven  o’clock 
the  peelers  had  cut  sufficient  cinnamon  to 
occupy  them  in  the  barking  process  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  and,  having  collected 
all  their  sticks  in  bundles,  they  proceeded  to 
the  “peeling-house,”  Arrived  there,  not  a 
moment  was  lost :  the  heavy  bundle  is  flung 
upon  the  floor  of  the  veranda,  and  the 
“  Chalias,”  having  hastily  drank  off  the  milky 
juice  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  wiped  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  their  foreheads,  seated  themselves 
cross-legged  on  a  rush  mat ;  and,  with  a  curi¬ 
ously-shaped  little  knife,  proceeded  to  strip 
the  tender  bark.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
how  rapidly  barking  is  performed.  The  little 
knife  is  first  run  down  the  stick  on  two 
opposite  sides,  from  end  to  end,  and  tlien,  by 
inserting  the  instrument  at  the  thick  part, 
between  the  bark  and  the  stick,  and  luiining 
it  quickly  along,  with  a  twisting  motion,  the 
long  slip  of  fine  bark  falls  off,  without  a  slit 
or  blemish,  an  object  very  desirable  if  the 
quality  be  in  other  respects  fine.  When  the 
sticks  are  all  stripped  they  are  of  no  further 
use. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  scene 
was  of  a  more  lively  character.  The  wives 
and  children  of  the  peelers  again  flocked  to  the 
peeling-house ;  and,  seated  in  rows,  commenced 
scraping  off  the  green  cuticle  from  the  heaps 
of  bark  slips,  which  are  brought  to  them  by 
the  younger  children,  who  also  remove  the 
scraped  spice  to  the  men.  These  begin  by 
assorting  them  into  three  qualities,  accordmg 
to  thinness  of  bark  and  brightness  of  colour  \ 
the  shorter  pieces  of  each  kind  are  set  aside, 
to  be  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  whilst 
the  longest  are  placed  outside.  The  pipiog, 
or  quilling,  then  commences,  and  by  dexterous 
management,  the  peeler  so  selects  the  bark, 
that  very  little  cutting  at  the  ends  is  required 
to  form  them  into  the  proper  length.  The 
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quills  are  made  into  uniform  lengths  of  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  three  layers  of  the  bark, 
or  quill,  inside  each  other.  The  greatest 
vigilance  of  the  superintendent  and  his  native 
assistants,  is  needed  in  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  for  much  of  the  value  of  the  spice 
depends  upon  th  e  proper  division  into  qualities, 
and,  not  less,  upon  the  rejection  of  all  very 
coarse  pieces ;  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
peelers — who  are  paid  by  the  weight — that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  thick  be  placed  in  the 
quills ;  but  the  master’s  interest  requires  that 
as  little  as  possible  should  be  so  hidden.  The 
experiment  was  once  made  of  paying  the 
“  Chalias  ”  by  the  day,  with  a  view  of  securing 
better  work,  but  so  little  was  there  done  in 
twelve  hours,  that  it  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  have  continued  the  system.  An  active 
“  Chalia,”  assisted  by  his  wife  and  child,  will 
prepare  one  hundred  pounds  of  spice  in  a 
month,  which  will  produce  him  one  pound 
seventeen  and  sixpence,  or  seven  pounds  for 
the  season,  if  of  four  months.  Upon  this  they 
will  idle  away  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  in 
some  few  cases  other  trifling  occupations  are 
followed. 

The  bark  having  a  natural  tendency  to 
curl  up,  requires  but  little  rolling  ;  and,  when 
made  up  on  the  second  day,  the  pipes  are 
laid  out  singly  upon  cords  stretched  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  building.  There  they 
remain  for  two  days,  when  they  undergo  a 
little  more  rolling  up,  or  “  handling,”  and 
are  placed  on  stands  outside,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  hot  air,  but  carefully  shel- 
tered  by  cocoa-nut  leaves  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Three  or  four  days  of  this  open-air  diying  will 
generally  suffice.  The  pipes  are  then  piled  up  on 
light  stands  of  wood  for  a  week  or  two,  when 
they  are  weighed  and  paid  for.  Each  party  of 
“  Cnalias  ”  keep  their  cuttings  separate  ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  emulation  often  arises  amongst 
them  as  to  who  shall  turn  out  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  finest  kind,  called  “first 
sort.'''' 

In  the  peeling-house  which  I  inspected,  the 
utmost  order  and  decorum  prevailed ;  not  a 
word  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  by  the  work¬ 
people.  The  various  headmen,  clad  in  long 
white  robes,  and  with  high  combs  in  their 
hair,  passed  on  from  one  peeler  to  another  in 
silence,  pointing  with  the  finger  to  any  defec¬ 
tive  work.  The  only  drawback  to  the  agree¬ 
able  features  of  the  scene,  was  an  old,  gaunt 
Malay,  with  musket  on  shoulder,  who  paced 
the  length  of  the  building  in  grim  dignity,  to 
enforce  order,  if  necessary,  and  to  prevent  pil¬ 
fering.  Still,  altogether  it  was  a  pleasing 
sight ;  and  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  well- 
ordered,  business-like  mode  of  work  pursued 
here,  with  the  uproar  and  confusion  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  following  day  in  a  peeling-house 
on  a  native  property,  where  all  appeared  to 
be  masters. 

The  after-processes  of  assortment,  packing, 
and  baking,  are  carried  on  in  the  Colombo 
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establishments ;  as  is  also  the  distillation  of 
the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  from  the  cuttings 
and  rejected  pieces  of  bark. 


THE  STOEY  OF  GIOVANNI  BELZONL 


One  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803, 
Mr.  Salt,  whose  name  has  since  become  so 
celebrated  amongst  the  discoverers  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  observed  before  one  of  the  public 
rooms  of  Edinburgh,  a  great  crowd  assem¬ 
bled.  For  almost  every  one  there  exists  a 
mysterious  attraction  in  the  sight  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  Mr.  Salt,  no  wiser  than 
his  neighbours,  pushed  his  way,  when  the 
doors  were  opened,  into  the  room.  There,  on 
a  sort  of  stage,  he  saw  a  tall  and  powerfully- 
built  young  man,  performing  various  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises,  and  feats  of  strength.  While 
this  Hercules  in  tinsel  was  lifting  enormous 
weights,  and  jumping  from  a  table  over  the 
heads  of  twelve  men,  a  pretty,  delicate-looking 
young  woman,  was  arranging  some  hydraulic 
machines  and  musical  glasses,  with  which  the 
entertainment  was  to  terminate.  As  the  price 
of  admission  was  nominal,  she  occasionally 
also  handed  round  a  small  wooden  bowl,  in 
order  to  collect  gratuities  from  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

Very  few  of  those  who  were  enjoying  the 
exhibition  gave  anything ;  and  when  the 
young  woman  approached  her  husband, 
and  showed  him  the  few  coins  she  had 
received,  he  hastened  to  terminate  his  per¬ 
formance.  Mr.  Salt  pitied  the  poor  fellow, 
and  as  the  young  woman  was  passing,  said 
to  her, 

“You  forgot  to  present  your  bowl  for  my 
contribution. — Here  it  is.” 

He  slipped  a  silver  coin  into  her  hand. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  thanked  him 
warmly  ;  the  latter  in  broken  English,  and 
with  an  Italian  accent. 

Mr.  Salt,  who  had  but  just  returned  from 
Eome,  replied  in  Italian ;  and,  perceiving  in 
the  stranger’s  manner  of  expressing  himself 
a  degree  of  refinement  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  mountebank,  asked  him  whence  he 
came,  and  what  was  his  history  ? 

“  Six  months  ago,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “  if 
any  one  had  told  me  that  I  should  be  reduced 
to  earn  my  bread  by  exhibiting  my  strength 
in  public,  I  should  have  felt  greatly  inclined  to 
knock  him  dowui.  I  came  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  making  known  some  hydraulic 
machines  of  my  invention ;  but  the  spirit 
of  routine,  and  the  love  of  ignorance,  closed 
every  avenue  against  me.  Previously,  before 
losing  all  my  hopes  of  success,  I  married 
this  young  girl.  Had  I  been  alone  in  the 
world,  I  verily  believe  that  the  bitter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  my  expectations  would  have  rendered 
me  careless  of  supporting  life  ;  but  how  could 
I  leave  her  in  misery  ?  ” 

“But  why  not  try  to  display  your  really 
extraordinary  strength  and  dexterity  under 
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more  favourable  circumstances  ?  Wby  do 
you  not  offer  your  services  to  some  theatrical 
manager  '?  ” 

“Hungry  people,  sir,  cannot  wait.  I  did 
not  think  of  resorting  to  this  method  of 
earning  a  piece  of  bread,  until  I  saw  my  wife 
ready  to  perish  for  the  want  of  it.” 

The  kind  Mr.  Salt  not  only  relieved  his 
immediate  wants,  but  offered  to  recommend 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  manager  of  Astley’s 
Circus,  in  London.  Gratefully  and  eagerly 
did  the  wanderers  accept  this  offer ;  and 
1  while,  in  company  with  their  benefactor,  who 
paid  for  their  places  on  the  coach,  they 
journeyed  towards  town,  the  man  related  his 
history.  Born  at  Padua,  the  son  of  a  poor 
barber,  and  one  of  fourteen  children,  Giovanni 
Battista  Belzoni  felt  from  his  earliest  youth  a 
longing  desire  to  visit  foreign  lands.  This 
“  truant  disposition  ”  was  fostered,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  stories  of  maritime  adventures 
j  told  him  by  an  old  sailor  ;  who  was  strongly 
i  suspected  of  having,  during  many  years,  prac¬ 
tised  the  profession  of  a  pirate. 

The  reading,  or  rather  devouring,  of  a  trans¬ 
lated  copy  of  “  Kobinson  Crusoe  ”  (and  it  is 
j  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  book 
I  which  has  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  dis¬ 
heartening  of  restless  adventurers,  should 
j  have  made  wanderers  and  voyagers  innu- 
i  merable,)  gave  form  and  fixedness  to  his 
I  purpose  of  rambling  ;  and,  in  company  with 
I  his  youngest  brother,  the  boy  set  out  one 
fine  morning,  without  any  intention  but 
i  the  somewhat  vague  one  of  “  travellina:  to 
seek  their  fortune.”  The  young  fugitives 
!  walked  several  miles,  without  knowing,  in 
I  the  least,  whither  they  were  going,  when 
a  pedlar,  who  was  riding  slowly  by  in  a 
cart,  accosted  them,  and  asked  if  they  were 
going  to  Ferrara.  Belzoni,  although  he 
never  heard  the  name  before,  immediately 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  good- 
natured  merchant,  pleased  with  the  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  pitying  the  tired  looks  of  the 
children,  not  only  gave  them  a  place  in  his 
vehicle,  but  shared  with  them  his  luncheon  of 
bread,  cheese,  and  fruit.  That  night  they 
occupied  part  of  their  companion’s  lodging  ; 
but  next  day,  as  his  business  required  him 
to  stop  at  the  village  where  they  slept,  the 
two  boys  took  leave  of  him,  and  pursued  their 
journey.  Their  next  adventure  was  not  so 
j  fortunate.  Meeting  an  empty  return  carriage, 
j  they  asked  the  vetturino  to  give  them  a  ride  ; 

I  and  he  consenting,  they  joyfully  got  in. 

1  Arrived  at  Ferrara,  the  vetturino  asked  them 
for  money.  Giovanni,  astonished,  replied  that 
they  had  none  ;  and  the  unfeeling  man  stripped 
the  poor  children  of  their  upper  garments, 
leaving  them  half  naked  and  penniless  in  the 
streets  of  an  unknown  city.  Giovanni’s  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  would  have  led  him  still  to 
persevere  in  the  wild-goose  chase  which  had 
lured  him  from  his  home  ;  but  his  brother 
Antonio  wept,  and  complained  so  loudly,  that 
he  was  fain  to  console  the  child  by  consenting 


to  retrace  their  steps  to  Padua.  That  night, 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  they  slept 
beneath  a  doorway  and  the  next  morning 
set  out  for  their  native  city,  begging  their  food 
on  the  journey. 

The  severe  chastisement  which  Giovanni, 
as  the  instigator  of  this  escapade,  received  on 
his  return,  did  not  in  anywise  cure  his  love  of 
rambling.  He  submitted,  however,  to  learn 
his  father’s  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,, 
armed  with  shaving  and  hair-cutting  imple¬ 
ments,  he  set  out  for  Home,  and  there  ex¬ 
ercised  the  occupation  of  a  barber  with 
success.  After  some  time,  he  became  deeply 
attached  to  a  girl  who,  after  encouraging 
his  addresses,  deserted  him  and  married  a 
wealthy  rival.  This  disappointment  preyed 
so  deeply  on  Belzoni,  that,  renouncing  at  the 
same  time  love  and  the  razor,  the  world  and 
the  brazen  bowl  of  suds,  he  entered  a  convent, 
and  became  a  Capuchin.  The  leisure  of  the 
cloister  was  employed  by  him  in  the  study  of 
hydraulics  ;  and  he  was  busy  in  constructing 
an  Artesian  well  within  the  monastic  pre¬ 
cincts  when  the  French  army  under  Napo¬ 
leon  took  possession  of  Eome.  The  monks  of 
every  order  were  expelled  and  dispersed ; 
and  our  poor  Capuchin,  obliged  to  cut  his 
own  beard,  purchased  once  more  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  his  despised  calling,  and  travelled 
into  Holland,  the  head-quarters  of  hydraulics, 
which  were  still  his  passion.  The  Dutch  did 
not  encourage  him,  and  he  came  to  this 
country.  Here  he  met  his  future  wife, 
and  consoled  himself  for  his  past  misfor¬ 
tunes  by  marrying  one  who  proved,  through 
weal  and  woe,  a  fond  and  faithful  partner. 
The  crude  hydraulic  inventions  of  a  wandering 
Italian  were  as  little  heeded  here,  as  on  the 
Continent  ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
expedient  to  which  Belzoni  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  when  Mr.  Salt  met  him  in 
Edinburgh. 

Having  reached  London,  the  kind  antiquary 
introduced  his  protegH  to  the  manager  of 
Astley’s,  The  practised  eye  of  the  renowned 
equestrian  immediately  appreciated  at  their 
value  the  beauty  and  athletic  vigour  of  the 
Paduan  Goliath ;  and  he  engaged  both  him  and 
his  wife  at  a  liberal  salary.  He  caused  a  piece 
entitled  “  The  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  ”  to 
be  arranged  expressly  for  his  new  performers  ; 
and  Mr.  Salt  had  soon  afterwards  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  Giovanni  Belzoni  appear 
on  the  stage,  carrying  twelve  men  on  his 
arms  and  shoulders,  while  Madame,  in  the 
costume  of  Cupid,  stood  at  the  top,  as  the 
apex  of  a  pyramid,  and  waved  a  tiny 
crimson  flag. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Salt  went  to  Egypt  as 
consul,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Signor  Drouetti.  The  two  friends,  equally 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  set  to  work  to  prosecute  researches, 
with  an  ardour  of  rivalship  which  ap¬ 
proached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  jealousy. 
Each  aspired  to  undertake  the  boldest  expe- 
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clitions,  and  to  attempt  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  excavations.  But  the  great  object  of 
their  ambition  was  an  enormous  bust  of 
Memnon,  in  rose-coloured  granite,  which  lay 
half  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile. 

Signor  Drouetti  had  failed  in  all  his  attempts 
to  raise  it,  nor  was  Mr.  Salt  a  whit  more 
successful.  One  day,  while  the  latter  was 
thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  such  a 
precious  monument  should  be  left  to  perish 
by  decay,  a  stranger  asked  to  speak  with 
him.  Mr.  Salt  desired  him  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  ;  and  immediately,  despite  his  visitor’s 
oriental  garb  and  long  beard,  he  recognised 
the  Hercules  of  Astley’s. 

“  What  has  brought  you  to  Egypt  ?  ”  asked 
the  astonished  consul. 

“  You  shall  hear,  sir,”  replied  the  Italian. 
“  After  liawng  completed  my  engagement  in 
London,  I  set  out  for  Lisbon,  Avhere  I  was 
employed  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
of  San  Carlo  to  perform  the  part  of  Sam¬ 
son,  in  a  Scriptural  piece  which  had  been 
arranged  expressly  for  me.  From  thence  I 
went  to  Madrid,  where  I  appeared  with  ap¬ 
plause  in  the  theatre  Della  Puerta  del  Sol. 
After  having  collected  a  tolerable  sum  of 
money,  I  resolved  to  come  here.  My  first 
object  is  to  induce  the  Pasha  to  adopt  an 
hydraulic  machine  for  raising  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.” 

Mr.  Salt  then  explained  his  wishes  respect¬ 
ing  the  antiquities ;  but  Belzoni,  could  not, 
he  said,  enter  upon  that  till  he  had  carried 
out  his  scheme  of  waterworks. 

He  was  accompanied,  he  said  in  continua¬ 
tion,  by  Mrs.  Belzoni,  and  by  an  Irish  lad  of 
the  name  of  J ames  Curtain ;  and  had  reached 
Alexandria  just  as  the  plague  was  beginning 
to  disappear  from  that  city,  as  it  always  does 
on 'the  approach  of  St.  John’s  day,  when,  as 
almost  everybody  knows,  “  out  of  respect  for 
the  saint,”  it  entirely  ceases.  The  state  of  the 
country  was  still  very  alarming,  yet  Mr.  Bel¬ 
zoni  and  his  little  party  ventured  to  land,  and 
performed  quarantine  in  the  French  quarter  ; 
vLere,  though  really  very  unwell,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  disguise  their  situation  ;  “  for 
the  plague  is  so  dreadful  a  scourge,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “  and  operates  so  powerfully  on  human 
fears  and  human  prejudices,  that,  during  its 
prevalence,  if  a  man  be  ill,  he  must  be  ill  of 
the  plague,  and  if  he  die,  he  must  have  died  of 
the  plague.” 

Belzoni  went  straight  to  Cairo,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Mr.  Baghos,  interpreter 
to  Mahommed  Ah,  to  whom  Mr.  Salt  re¬ 
commended,  him.  Mr.  Baghos  immediately 
prepared  to  introduce  him  to  the  Pasha,  that 
he  might  come  to  some  arrangement  respect¬ 
ing  the  hydraulic  machine,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  construct  for  watering  the  gardens  of 
the  seraglio.  A  s  they  were  proceeding  towards 
the  palace,  through  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Cairo,  a  fanatical  Mussulman  struck 
Mr.  Belzoni  so  fiercely  on  the  leg  with  his 

staff,  that  it  tore  away  a  large  piece  of  flesh. 

The  blow  was  severe,  and  the  discharge 
of  blood  copious,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
conveyed  home,  where  he  remained  under 
cure  thirty  days  before  he  could  support 
himself  on  the  wounded  leg.  When  able  to 
leave  the  house,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Pasha,  who  received  him  very  civilly ;  but  j 
on  being  told  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  happened  to  him,  contented  himself  ! 
with  coolly  observing,  “  that  such  acci¬ 
dents  could  not  be  avoided  where  there  were 
troops.” 

An  arrangement  was  immediately  conclu  ded 
for  erecting  a  machine  which  was  to  raise  as  | 
much  water  with  one  ox  as  the  ordinary  ones 
do  with  four.  Mr.  Belzoni  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  many  prejudices  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  i 
construction  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  those  I 
who  ov/ned  the  cattle  enga,ffed  in  drawing 
water  for  the  Pasha’s  gardens.  The  fate  of  a  i 
machine  which  had  been  sent  from  England  | 
taught  him  to  augur  no  good  for  that  which  he  1 
had  undertaken  to  construct.  Though  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  every  way  equal 
to  perform  what  it  was  calculated  to  do,  it  had 
failed  to  answer  the  unreasonable  expectations 
of  the  Turks,  —  because  “  the  quantity  of 
water  raised  by  it  was  not  sufiicient  to 
inundate  the  whole  country  in  an  hour ! — ■ 
which  was  their  measure  of  the  power  of  an 
English  water-wheel.” 

When  that  of  Belzoni  was  completed,  the 
Pasha  proceeded  to  the  gardens  of  Soubra  to 
witness  its  effect.  The  machine  was  set  to 
work,  and,  although  constructed  of  bad  ma¬ 
terials,  and  of  unskilful  workmanship,  its 
powers  were  greater  than  had  been  contracted 
for  ;  yet  the  Arabs,  from  interested  motives, 
declared  against  ik  The  Pasha,  however, 
though  evidently  disappointed,  admitted  that 
it  was  equal  to  four  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and, 
consequently,  accorded  with  the  agreement. 
Unluckily,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  have 
the  oxen  removed,  and,  “  by  way  of  frolic,”  to 
see  what  effect  could  be  produced  by  putting 
fifteen  men  into  the  wheel.  The  Irish  lad 
got  in  with  them  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
wheel  begun  to  turn  than  the  Arabs  jumped 
out,  leaving  the  lad  alone  in  it.  The  wheel, 
relieved  from  its  load,  flew  back  with  such 
velocity,  that  poor  Curtain  was  flung  out,  and 
in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  thighs  ;  and,  being 
entangled  in  the  machinery,  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  lost  his  life,  had  not  Belzoni 
applied  his  prodigious  strength  to  the  wheel, 
and  stopped  it.  The  accident,  however,  was 
fatal  to  the  project  and  to  the  future  hopes  of 
the  projector. 

At  that  time  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish 
officers  of  the  Pashalic  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  very  sight  of  a  “dog  of  a  Christian” 
raised  the  ire  of  the  more  bigoted  followers  of 
the  Prophet.  While  at  Soubra,  which  is 
close  to  Cairo,  Belzoni  had  a  narrow  escape 
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from  assassination.  He  relates  tlie  adventure 
in  his  work  on  Egypt  : — 

“  Some  particular  business  calling  me  to 
Cairo,  I  was  on  my  ass  in  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  where  I  met  a  loaded  camel.  The 
space  that  remained  between  the  camel  and 
the  wall  was  so  little,  that  I  could  scarcely 
1  pass  ;  and  at  that  moment  I  was  met  by  a 
I  Binbashi,  a  subaltern  officer,  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  For  the  instant  I  was  the  only 
I  obstacle  that  prevented  his  proceeding  on 
the  road  ;  and  I  could  neither  retreat  nor 
turn  round,  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  Seeing 
it  was  a  Frank  who  stopped  his  way,  he  gave 
me  a  violent  blow  on  my  stomach.  Not 
being  accustomed  to  put  up  with  such  salu¬ 
tations,  I  returned  the  compliment  with  my 
whip  across  his  naked  shoulders.  Instantly 
he  took  his  pistol  out  of  his  belt ;  I  jumped  olF 
my  ass  ;  he  retired  about  two  yards,  pulled 
the  trigger,  fired  at  my  head,  singed  the  hair 
near  my  right  ear,  and  killed  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  who,  by  this  time,had  come  behind  me. 
Finding  that  he  had  missed  his  aim,  he  took 
a  second  pistol ;  but  his  own  soldiers  assailed 
and  disarmed  him.  A  great  noise  arose  in  the 
street,  and,  as  it  happened  to  be  close  to  the 
seraglio  in  the  Esbakie,  some  of  the  guards 
ran  up  ;  but  on  seeing  what  the  matter  was, 
they  interfered  and  stopped  the  Binbashi. 
I  thought  my  company  was  not  wanted,  so  I 
mounted  my  charger,  and  rode  offi  I  went  to 
Mr.  Baghos,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
We  repaired  immediately  to  the  citadel,  saw 
I  the  Pasha,  and  related  the  circumstance  to 
1  him.  He  was  much  concerned,  and  wished  to 
;  know  where  the  soldier  was,  but  observed, 

I  that  it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  have  him 
taken  up.  However,  he  was  apprehended  the 
1  next  day,  and  I  never  heard  or  knew  any- 
'  thing  more  about  him.  Such  a  lesson  on  the 
subject  was  not  lost  upon  me ;  and  I  took 
good  care,  in  future,  not  to  give  the  least 
opportunity  of  the  kind  to  men  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  can  murder  an  European  with  as 
much  indifference  as  they  would  kill  an 
insect.” 

Euined  by  the  loss  of  all  his  savings,  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  construction  of  his  water 
machmes,  Belzoni  once  more  applied  to  Mr. 

'  Salt,  and  undertook  the  furtherance  of  his 
scheme,  to  convey  to  England  the  bust  of 
Memnon.  So  eager  was  he,  that  the  same  day, 
the  Italian  set  out  for  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  hired  a  hundred  natives,  whom  he  made 
clear  away  the  sand  which  half  covered  the 
stone  colossus.  With  a  large  staff  in  his 
liand,  Belzoni  commanded  his  army  of  Mussul- 
men,  directed  their  labours,  astonished  them 
with  displays  of  his  physical  strength,  learned 
to  speak  their  language  -with  marvellous 
facility,  and  speedily  came  to  be  regarded  by 
them  as  a  superior  being,  endowed  with 
magical  power. 

One  day,  however,  his  money  failed  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  rising  of  the  Nile  destroyed, 
in  two  hours,  the  work  of  three  months.  The 


fellah's,  rebelled  :  one  of  them  rushed  towards 
Belzoni,  intending  to  strike  him  with  his 
dagger.  The  Italian  coolly . waited  his  ap¬ 
proach,  disarmed  him  ;  and  then,  seizing  him 
by  the  feet,  lifted  him  as  though  he  had  been 
a  hazel  wand,  and  began  to  inflict  vigorous 
blows  on  the  other  insurgents  with  this  novel 
and  extemporary  weapon  of  defence.  The 
lesson  was  not  thrown  away  ;  very  speedily 
the  fellahs  returned  to  their  duty  ;  and  after 
eighteen  days’  incessant  labour,  Memnon 
trembled  at  his  base,  and  was  moved  towards 
the  bank  of  the  Nile. 

The  embarkation  of  this  enormous  statue 
presented  difficulties  almost  as  great  as  those 
which  attended  its  disinterment  and  land 
transport.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligence  and 
perseverance  of  Belzoni  surmounted  every 
obstacle  ;  and  he  brought  his  wondrous  con¬ 
quest  to  London,  where  its  arrival  produced 
a  sensation  similar  to  that  caused  more  recently 
in  Paris  by  the  sight  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor. 
Loaded  with  praise,  and  also  with  more  sub¬ 
stantial  gifts,  Belzoni,  now  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  personage,  returned  to  Egypt  and  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Salt.  The  latter  proposed  to  him 
to  go  up  the  Nile,  and  attempt  the  removal 
of  the  sand-hills  which  covered  the  principal 
portion  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ebsam- 
boul.  Belzoni  readily  consented,  set  out  for 
Lower  Nubia,  ventured  boldly  amongst  the 
savage  tribes  who  wander  through  the  sandy 
desert  ;  returning  to  Thebes,  he  was  re¬ 
warded,  not  only  by  the  success  of  his  special 
mission,  but  also  by  discovering  the  temple 
of  Luxor. 

In  all  his  undertakings,  however  enter¬ 
prising,  Belzoni  was  aided  and  cheered  by 
the  presence  of  his  wife.  The  expedition  to 
Nubia  was,  however,  thought  too  hazardous 
for  her  to  undertake.  But  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband  she  was  not  idle  ;  she  dug  up 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  the  ram’s 
head  on  his  knee,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  temple  of  Luxor  had  been  so  completely, 
and  for  so  long  a  period,  buried  in  sand,  that 
even  its  existence  remained  unsuspected.  It 
had  been  dedicated  to  Isis  by  the  Queen  of 
Kameses  the  Great ;  and  the  descriptions 
which  travellers  give  of  it,  resemble  those  of 
the  palaces  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  Four 
colossal  figures,  sixty-one  feet  in  height,  are 
seated  in  front.  Eight  others,  forty-eight  in 
height,  and  standing  up,  support  the  roof  of 
the  principal  inner  hall,  in  which  gigantic 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  whole  history  of 
Eameses.  Sixteen  other  halls,  scarcely  smaller 
than  the  first,  display,  in  all  their  primitive 
splendour,  many  gorgeous  paintings,  and  the 
mysterious  forms  of  myriads  of  statues. 

After  this  discovery,  Belzoni  took  up  his 
temporary  abode  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el- 
Mouloch  (Tombs  of  the  Kings).  He  had 
already  remarked  there,  amongst  the  rocks,  a 
fissure  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  man.  He  caused  this 
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opening  to  be  enlarged,  and  soon  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  long  corridor,  whose  walls 
were  covered  with  sculptures  and  hierogly- 
phical  paintings.  A  deep  fosse  and  a  wall 
barred  the  farther  end  of  the  cave ;  but 
he  broke  a  passage  through,  and  found  a 
second  vault,  in  which  stood  an  alabaster 
sarcophagus,  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  He 
took  possession  of  this,  and  sent  it  safely  to 
Europe.  His  own  account  of  these  difficulties 
is  extremely  interesting  : — ■ 

“  Of  some  of  these  tombs  many  persons  could 
not  withstand  the  suffocating  air,  which  often 
causes  fainting.  A  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so 
fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and 
chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it 
and  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is 
not  all ;  the  entry  or  passage  where  the  bodies 
are  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  falling  of 
the  sand  from  the  upper  part  or  ceiling  of  the 
p&sage  causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  up.  In  some 
places  there  is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a 
foot  left,  which  you  must  contrive  to  pass  through 
in  a  creeping  posture,  hke  a  snail,  on  pointed  and 
keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass.  After  getting 
through  these  passages,  some  of  them  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  long,  you  generally  find  a  more 
commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit. 
But  what  a  place  of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies, 
by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  directions ;  which, 
previous  to  my  being  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
impressed  me  with  horror.  The  blackness  of  the 
walls,  the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or 
torches  for  want  of  air,  the  different  objects  that 
surrounded  me,  seeming  to  converse  with  each 
other,  and  the  Arabs  with  the  candles  or  torches 
in  their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with  dust, 
themselves  resembling  living  mummies,  absolutely 
formed  a  scene  that  cannot  be  described.  In 
such  a  situation  I  found  myself  several  times,  and 
often  returned  exhausted  and  fainting,  till  at  last 
I  became  inured  to  it,  and  indifferent  to  what  I 
.  suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which  never  failed 
to  choke  my  throat  and  nose ;  and  though,  fortun¬ 
ately,  I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  I  could 
taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant  to 
swallow.  After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such 
a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred, 
three  lumdred,  or  perhaps  six  hundred  yards, 
nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting-place,  found 
one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  my  weight 
bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like 
a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands 
to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better 
support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and 
wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept  me 
motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it 
subsided  again.  I  could  not  remove  from  the 
place,  however,  without  increasing  it,  and  every 
step  I  took  I  crushed  a  mummy  in  some  part  or 
other.  Once  I  was  conducted  from  such  a  place 
to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider  than 
that  a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was 
choked  with  mummies,  and  I  could  not  pass  with¬ 
out  putting  my  face  in  contact  with  that  of  some 
decayed  Egyptian ;  but  as  the  passage  inclined 
downwards,  my  own  weight  helped  me  on :  how¬ 
ever,  I  could  not  avoid  being  covered  with  bones. 


legs,  arms,  and  heads  rolling  from  above.  Thus  I 
proceeded  from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of 
mummies  piled  up  in  various  ways — some  stand¬ 
ing,  some  lying,  and  some  on  their  heads.” 

Afterwards,  Belzoni  travelled  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  inspected  the  ruins  of  Bere¬ 
nice  ;  then  returned  to  Cairo,  and  directed 
excavations  to  be  made  at  the  bases  of  the 
great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  ;  penetrated  into 
that  of  Chephren — which  had  hitherto  been 
inaccessible  to  Europeans — and  discovered 
within  it  the  sacred  chamber  where  repose 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  bull  Apis.  The 
Y alley  of  Faioum,  the  Lake  Moeris,  the  ruins 
of  Arsinoe,  the  sands  of  Lybia,  all  yielded  up 
their  secrets  to  his  dauntless  spirit  of  research. 
He  visited  the  oasis  of  El-Cassar,  and  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun ;  strangled  in  his  arms 
two  treacherous  guides,  who  tried  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him  ;  and  then  left  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  Padua  with  his  wife. 

The  son  of  the  humble  barber  had  now 
become  a  rich  and  celebrated  personage.  A 
triumphal  entry  was  prepared  for  him  ;  and 
the  municipal  authorities  of  his  native  city 
met  him  at  the  gate,  and  presented  him  with 
an  address.  Manfredini  was  commissioned 
to  engrave  a  medal  which  should  commemo¬ 
rate  the  history  of  the  illustrious  traveller. 
England,  however,  soon  claimed  him  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  received  with 
the  same  honours  as  in  his  own  country. 
Then  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels, 
under  the  following  title  :  “  JSTarrative  of  the 
Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Cities  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c.” 

In  1822,  Belzoni  returned  to  Africa,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  to  Timbuctoo. 
Passing  in  the  following  year  from  the  Bight 
of  Benin  towards  Houssa,  he  was  attacked 
with  dysentery ;  was  carried  back  to  Gato, 
and  thence  put  on  board  «in  English  vessel 
lying  off  the  coast.  There,  with  much  firm¬ 
ness  and  resignation,  he  prepared  to  meet 
his  end.  He  entrusted  the  captain  with  a 
large  amethyst  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  and 
also  with  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
faithful  companion  through  good  and  evil 
days.  Soon  afterwards,  he  breathed  his  last. 
They  buried  him  at  Gato,  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  tree,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb  the 
following  epitaph  in  English  — 

“  Here  lies  Belzoni,  who  died  at  this  place,  on 
his  way  to  Timbuctoo,  December  2>rd,  1823.” 

Belzoni  was  but  forty-five  years  old  when 
he  died.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  at 
Padua  on  the  4th  of  July,  1827.  Very 
recently  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
bestowed  on  his  widow  the  tardy  solace  of  a 
small  pension. 

Giovanni  Belzoni,  the  once  starving  mounte¬ 
bank,  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  j 
in  Europe  ! — an  encouraging  example  to  all  | 
those,  who  have  not  only  sound  heads  to 
project,  but  stout  hearts  to  execute. 
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It  was  profoundly  observed  by  a  witty 
member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  in 
Council  assembled  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  that  the  French  are  a  frog¬ 
eating  people,  who  wear  wooden  shoes. 

We  are  credibly  informed,  in  reference  to 
the  nation  whom  this  choice  spirit  so  happily 
disposed  of,  that  the  caricatures  and  stage 
representations  which  were  current  in  England 
some  half  a  century  ago,  exactly  depict  their 
present  condition.  For  example,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  every  Frenchman,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  wears  a  pigtail  and  curl-papers.  That 
he  is  extremely  sallow,  thin,  long-faced,  and 
lantern-jawed.  That  "the  calves  of  his  legs 
ai'e  .  nvariably  undeveloped  ;  that  his  legs  fail 
at  the  knees,  and  that  his  shoulders  are  always 
higher  than  his  ears.  We  are  likewise  assured 
that  he  rarely  tastes  any  food  but  soup 
maigre,  and  an  onion  ;  that  he  always  says, 
“  By  Gar  !  Aha  !  Vat  you  tell  me,  Sare  ]  ”  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence  he  utters  ;  and  that 
the  true  generic  name  of  his  i*ace  is  the 
Mounseers,  or  the  Parly-voos.  If  he  be  not  a 
dancing-master,  or  a  barber,  he  must  be  a 
cook ;  since  no  other  trades  but  those  three 
are  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  people,  or 
permitted  by  the  Institutions  of  the  country. 
He  is  a  slave,  of  course.  The  ladies  of  France 
(who  are  also  slaves)  invariably  have  their 
heads  tied  up  in  Belcher  handkerchiefs,  wear 
long  ear-rings,  carry  tambourines,  and  beguile 
the  weariness  of  their  yoke  by  singing  in  head 
voices  through  their  noses — principally  to 
barrel-organs. 

It  may  be  generally  summed  up,  of  this 
inferior  people,  that  they  have  no  idea  of 
anything. 

Of  a  great  Institution  like  Smithfield,  they 
are  unable  to  form  the  least  conception.  A 
Beast  Market  in  the  heart  of  Paris  would  be 
regarded  as  an  impossible  nuisance.  Nor 
have  they  any  notion  of  slaughter-houses  in 
the  midst  of  a  city.  One  of  these  benighted 
frog- eaters  would  scarcely  understand  your 
meaning,  if  you  told  him  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  British  bulwark. 

It  is  agreeable,  and  perhaps  pardonable,  to 
indulge  in  a  little  self-complacency  when  our 
right  to  it  is  thoroughly  established.  At  the 


present  time,  to  be  rendered  memorable  by  a 
tinal  attack  on  that  good  old  market  which  is 
the  (rotten)  apple  of  the  Corporation’s  eye, 
let  us  compare  ourselves,  to  our  national  de¬ 
light  and  pride,  as  to  these  two  subjects  oi 
slaughter-house  and  beast-market,  with  the 
outlandish  foreigner. 

The  blessings  of  Smithfield  are  too  well  un¬ 
derstood  to  need  recapitulation  ;  all  who  run 
(away  from  mad  bulls  and  pursuing  oxen) 
may  read.  Any  market-day,  they  may  be 
beheld  in  glorious  action.  Possibly,  the 
merits  of  our  slaughter-houses  are  not  yet 
quite  so  generally  appreciated. 

Slaucrhter-houses,  in  the  large  towns  of 
England,  are  always  (with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  enterprising  towns)  most  numerous  in 
the  most  densely  crowded  places,  where  there 
is  the  least  circidation  of  air.  They  are  often 
underground,  in  cellars  ;  they  are  sometimes 
in  close  back  yards  ;  sometimes  (as  in  Spital- 
fields)  in  the  very  shops  where  the  meat 
is  sold.  Occasionally,  under  good  private 
management,  they  are  ventilated  and  clean. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  unventilated  and 
dirty  ;  and,  to  the  reeking  walls,  putrid  fat 
and  other  ofiensive  animal  matter  clings  with 
a  tenacious  hold.  The  busiest  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  London  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smithfield,  in  Newgate  Market,  in  White¬ 
chapel,  in  Newport  Market,  in  Leadenhall 
Market,  in  Clare  Market.  All  these  places 
are  surrounded  by  houses  of  a  poor  descrip¬ 
tion,  swarming  with  inhabitants.  Some  of 
them  are  close  to  the  worst  burial-grounds  in 
London.  When  the  slaughter-house  is  below 
tlie  ground,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  throw 
the  sheep  down  areas,  neck  and  crop — which 
is  exciting,  but  not  at  all  cruel.  When  it  is 
on  the  level  surface,  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  of  apiproach.  Then,  the  beasts  have 
to  be  worried,  and  goaded,  and  pronged,  and 
tail-twisted,  for  a  long  time  before  they  can 
be  got  in — which  is  entirely  owing  to  their 
natural  obstinacy.  When  it  is  not  difficult  ot 
approach,  but  is  in  a  foul  condition,  what  they 
see  and  scent  makes  them  still  more  reluctant 
to  enter — which  is  their  natural  obstinacy 
again.  When  they  do  get  in  at  last,  after  no 
trouble  and  suffering  to  speak  of,  (for,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  previous  journey  into  the  heart 
of  Jjoiulon,  the  night’s  endurance  in  Smith- 
field,  the  struggle  out  again,  among  the 
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crowded  multitude,  tlie  coaches,  carts,  wag¬ 
gons,  omnibuses,  gigs,  chaises,  phaetons,  cabs, 
trucks,  dogs,  boys,  whoopings,  roarings,  and 
ten  thousand  other  distractions),  they  are 
represented  to  be  in  a  most  unfit  state  to  be 
killed,  according  to  microscopic  examinations 
made  of  their  fevered  blood  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  physiologists  in  the 
world.  Professor  Owen — ^but  that ’s  humbug. 
When  they  are  killed,  at  last,  their  reeking 
carcases  are  hung  in  impure  air,  to  become, 
as  the  same  Professor  will  explain  to  you, 
less  nutritious  and  more  unwholesome — but 
he  is  only  an  ■z^^icommon  counsellor,  so  don’t 
mind  him.  In  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s 
length  of  Whitechapel,  at  one  time,  there  shall 
be  six  hunared  newly  slaughtered  oxen  hang¬ 
ing  up,  and  seven  hundred  sheep — but,  the 
more  the  merrier — proof  of  prosperity.  Hard 
by  Snow  Hill  and  Warwick  Lane,  you  shall 
see  the  little  children,  inured  to  sights  of 
brutality  from  their  birth,  trotting  along  the 
alleys,  mingled  with  troops  of  horribly  busy 
pigs,  up  to  their  ankles  in  blood — but  it  makes 
the  young  rascals  hardy.  Into  the  imperfect 
sewers  of  this  overgrown  city,  you  shall  have 
the  immense  mass  of  corruption,  engendered 
by  these  practices,  lazily  thrown  out  of  sight, 
to  rise,  in  poisonous  gases,  into  your  house  at 
night,  when  your  sleeping  children  will  most 
readily  absorb  them,  and  to  find  its  languid 
way,  at  last,  into  the  river  that  you  drink — 
but,  the  French  are  a  frog-eating  people  who 
wear  wooden  shoes,  and  it ’s  O  the  roast  beef  of 
England,  my  boy,  the  jolly  old  English  roast 
beef ! 

It  is  quite  a  mistake — a  new-fangled  notion 
altogether — to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
natural  antagonism  between  putrefaction  and 
health.  They  know  better  than  that,  in  the 
Common  Council.  You  may  talk  about 
Nature,  in.  her  wisdom,  always  v/arning  man 
through  his  sense  of  smell,  when  he  draws 
near  to  something  dangerous  ;  but,  that  v/on’t 
go  down  in  the  city.  Nature  very  often  don’t 
mean  anything.  Mrs.  Quickly  says  that  prunes 
are  ill  for  a  green  wound  ;  but,  whosoever 
says  that  putrid  animal  substances  are  ill  for 
a  green  wound,  or  for  robust  vigor,  or  for  any 
thing  or  for  any  body,  is  a  humanity-monger 
and  a  humbug.  Britons  never,  never,  never, 
&c.,  therefore.  And  prosperity  to  cattle¬ 
driving,  cattle-slaughtering,  bone- crushing, 
blood-boiling,  trotter-scraping,  tripe-dressing, 
paunch-cleaning,  gut-spinning,  hide-prepar¬ 
ing,  tallow-melting,  and  other  salubrious  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  the  midst  of  hospitals,  church¬ 
yards,  workhouses,  schools,  infirmaries,  refuges, 
dwellings,  provision- shops,  nurseries,  sick-beds, 
every  stage  and  baiting- j)lace  in  the  journey 
from  birth  to  death  ! 

These  'Zi  jicommon  counsellors,  your  Professor 
Owens  and  fellows,  will  contend  that  to  tole¬ 
rate  these  things  in  a  civilised  city,  is  to  reduce 
it  to  a  worse  condition  than  Brijce  found  to 
prevail  in  Abyssinnia.  For,  there  (say  they) 
the  jackals  and  wild  dogs  came  at  night  to 
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devour  the  offal ;  whereas  here  there  are  no 
such  natural  scavengers,  and  quite  as  savage 
customs.  Further,  they  will  demonstrate  that 
nothing  in  Nature  is  intended  to  be  wasted, 
and  that  ^Tt'sides  the  waste  which  such  abuses 
occasion  in  the  articles  of  health  and  life —  ! 

main  sources  of  the  riches  of  any  community  : 
— they  lead  to  a  prodigious  waste  of  changing  i 
matters,  which  might,  with  proper  prepara-  j 
tion,  and  under  scientific  direction,  be  safely 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  Thus  (they  argue)  does  Nature  ever 
avenge  infractions  of  her  beneficent  laws,  and 
so  surely  as  Man  is  determined  to  warp  any 
of  her  blessings  into  curses,  shall  they  become 
curses,  and  shall  he  suffer  heavily.  But,  this 
is  cant.  Just  as  it  is  cant  of  the  worst 
description  to  say  to  the  London  Corporation, 

“  How  can  you  exhibit  to  the  people  so  jDlain 
a  spectacle  of  dishonest  equivocation,  as  to 
claim  the  right  of  holding  a  market  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  city,  for  one  of  your  vested 
privileges,  when  you  know  that  when  your 
last  market-holding  charter  was  granted  to 
you  by  King  Charles  the  First,  Smithfield 
stood  IN  THE  Suburbs  of  London,  and  is  in 
that  very  charter  so  described  in  those  five 
words  %  ” — which  is  certainly  true,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Now  to  the  comparison,  in  these  particulars 
of  civilisation,  between  the  capital  of  England, 
and  the  capital  of  that  frog-eating  and  wooden- 
shoe  wearing  country,  which  the  ihustrious 
Common  Councilman  so  sarcastically  settled. 

In  Paris,  there  is  no  Cattle  Market.  Cows 
and  calves  are  sold  within  the  city,  but,  the 
Cattle  Markets  are  at  Poissy,  about  thirteen 
miles  off,  on  a  line  of  Eailway  ;  and  at  Sceaux, 
about  five  miles  off.  The  Poissy  market  is 
held  every  Thursday ;  the  Sceaux  market, 
every  Monday.  In  Paris,  there  are  no 
slaughter-houses,  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
term.  There  are  five  public  Abattoirs — 
within  the  walls,  though  in  the  suburbs — and 
in  these  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  city  must 
be  performed.  They  are  managed  by  a  Syndi- 
cat  or  Guild  of  Butchers,  who  confer  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  trade,  and  who  are  consulted  when 
any  new  regulations  are  contemplated  for  its 
government.  They  are,  likewise,  under  the 
vigilant  superintendance  of  the  Police.  Every 
butcher  must  be  licensed  :  which  proves  him 
at  once  to  be  a  slave,  for  we  don’t  liceuse 
butchers  in  England — we  only  license  apothe¬ 
caries,  attorneys,  postmasters,  publicans, 
hawkers,  retailers  of  tobacco,  snuff,  pepper, 
and  vinegar — and  one  or  two  other  little 
trades  not  worth  mentioning.  Every  arrange¬ 
ment  in  connexion  with  the  slaughtering  and 
sale  of  meat,  is  matter  of  strict  police  regula¬ 
tion.  (Slavery  again,  though  we  certainly 
have  a  general  sort  of  a  Police  Act  here.) 

But,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  under¬ 
stand  what  a  monument  of  folly  these  frog- 
eaters  have  raised  in  their  abattoirs  and 
cattle-markets,  and  may  compare  it  with 
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what  comniou  counselling  has  clone  for  us  all 
these  years,  and  would  still  do  but  for  the 
innovating  spirit  of  the  times,  here  follows 
a  short  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  these 
places : — 

It  was  as  shai’p  a  February  morning  as  you 
would  desire  to  feel  at  your  fingers’  ends 
when  1.  turned  out — tumbling  over  a  chif¬ 
fonier  with  his  little  basket  and  rake,  who  was 
picking  up  the  bits  of  colored  paper  that  had 
been  swept  out,  over-night,  from  a  Bon-Bon 
shop — to  take  the  Butchers’  Train  to  Poissy., 
A  cold  dim  light  just  touched  the  high  roofs 
of  the  Tuileries  which  have  seen  such  changes, 
such  distracted  crowds,  such  riot  and  blood¬ 
shed  ;  and  they  lookeci  as  calm,  and  as  old, 
all  covered  with  white  frost,  as  the  very 
Pyramids.  There  was  not  light  enough,  yet,  to 
strike  upon  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  across 
the  water;  but  I  thought  of  the  dark  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Cathedral  as  just  beginning 
to  be  streaked  with  grey  ;  and  of  the  lamps 
in  the  “  House  of  God,”  the  Hospital  close  to 
it,  burning  low  and  being  quenched  ;  and  of 
the  keeper  of  the  Morgue  going  about  with  a 
fading  lantern,  busy  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  terrible  waxwork  for  another  sunny  day. 

The  sun  was  up,  and  shining  merrily  when 
the  butchers  and  I,  announcing  our  departure 
with  an  engine-shriek  to  sleepy  Paris,  rattled 
away  for  the  Cattle  Market.  Across  the 
country,  over  the  Seine,  among  a  forest  of 
scrubby  trees — the  hoar  frost  lying  cold  in 
shady  places,  and  glittering  in  the  light — and 
here  we  are  at  Poissy  !  Out  leap  the  butchers 
who  have  been  chattering  all  the  way  like 
madmen,  and  off  they  straggle  for  the  Cattle 
Market  (still  chattering,  of  course,  inces¬ 
santly),  in  hats  and  caps  of  all  shapes,  in 
coats  and  blouses,  in  calf-skins,  cow-skins, 
horse- skins,  furs,  shaggy  mantles,  hairy  coats, 
sacking,  baize,  oil-skin,  anything  you  please 
that  will  keep  a  man  and  a  butcher  warm, 
upon  a  frosty  morning. 

Many  a  French  town  have  I  seen,  betv/een 
this  spot  of  ground  and  Strasburgh  or  Mar¬ 
seilles,  that  might  sit  for  your  picture,  little 
Poissy  !  Barring  the  details  of  your  old- 
church,  I  know  you  well,  albeit  we  make 
acquaintance,  now,  for  the  first  time.  I  know 
your  narrow,  straggling,  winding  streets, 
with  a  kennel  in  the  midst,  and  lamps  slung 
across.  I  know  your  picturesque  street- 
corners,  winding  up-hill  Heaven  knows  why 
or  where  !  I  know  your  tradesmen’s  inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  letters  not  quite  fat  enough  ;  your 
barber’s  brazen  basins  dangling  over  little 
shops  ;  your  Cafes  and  Estaminets,  with 
cloudy  bottles  of  stale  syrup  in  the  windows, 
and  ];>ictures  of  crossed  billiard-cues  outside. 
I  know  this  very  grey  horse  with  his  tail 
rolled  up  in  a  knot  like  the  “  back-hair  ”  of 
an  untidy  woman,  who  won’t  be  shod,  and  who 
makes  himself  heraldic  by  clattering  across 
the  street  on  his  hind  legs,  while  twenty 
voices  shriek  and  growl  at  him  as  a  Brigand, 


an  accursed  Bobber,  and  an  everlastingly- 
doomed  Pig.  I  know  your  sparkling  town- 
fountain  too,  my  Poissy,  and  am  glad  to  see  it 
near  a  cattle-market,  gushing  so  freshly, 
under  the .  auspices  of  a  gallant  little  subli¬ 
mated  Frenchman  wrought  in  metal,  perched 
upon  the  top.  Through  all  the  land  of  France 
I  know  this  unswept  room  at  The  Glory, 
with  its  peculiar  smell  of  beans  and  coffee, 
where  the  butchers  crowd  about  the  stove, 
drinldng  the  thinnest  of  wine  from  the 
smallest  of  tumblers  ;  where  the  thickest  of 
coffee-cups  mingle  with  the  longest  of  loaves, 
and  the  weakest  of  lump  sugar ;  where 
Madame  at  the  counter  easily  acknowledges 
the  homage  of  all  entering  and  departing 
butchers  ;  where  the  billiard-table  is  covered 
up  in  the  midst  like  a  great  bird-cage — but 
the  bird  may  sing  by-and-bye  ! 

A  bell !  The  Calf  Market !  Polite  departure 
of  butchers.  Hasty  payment  and  departure 
on  the  part  of  amateur  Visitor.  Madame 
reproaches  Ma’amselle  for  too  fine  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  in  reference  to  the  devotion  of  a  Butcher 
in  a  bear-skin.  Monsieur,  the  landlord  of  The 
Glory,  counts  a  double  handful  of  sous,  with¬ 
out  an  unobliterated  inscription,  or  an  un¬ 
damaged  crowned  head,  among  them. 

There  is  little  noise  without,  abundant 
space,  and  no  confusion.  The  open  area 
devoted  to  the  market,  is  divided  into  three 
portions  :  the  Calf  Market,  the  Cattle 
Market,  the  Sheep  Market.  Calves  at  eight, 
cattle  at  ten,  sheep  at  mid-day.  All  is  very 
clean. 

The  Calf  Market  is  a  raised  platform  of 
stone,  some  three  or  four  feet  high,  open  on 
all  sides,  with  a  lofty  over-spreading  roof, 
supported  on  stone  columns,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  sort  of  vineyard  from  Northern 
Italy.  Here,  on  the  raised  pavement,  lie  in¬ 
numerable  calves,  all  bound  hind-legs  and 
fore-legs  together,  and  all  trembling  violently 
—  perhaps  with  cold,  perhaps  with  fear, 
perhaps  with  pain  ;  for,  this  mode  of  tying, 
which  seems  to  be  an  absolute  superstition 
with  the  peasantry,  can  hardly  fail  to  cause 
great  suffering.  Here,  they  lie,  patiently  in 
rows,  among  the  straw,  with  their  stolid 
faces  and  inexpressive  eyes ;  superintended 
by  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls ;  here,  they 
are  inspected  by  our  Mends,  the  butchers, 
bargained  for,  and  bouglit.  Plenty  of  time  ; 
plenty  of  room ;  plenty  of  good  humour. 
“  Monsieur  Fran§ois  in  the  bear-skin,  how  do 
you  do,  my  friend  ?  You  come  from  Paris 
by  the  train  ?  The  fresh  air  does  you  good. 
If  you  are  in  want  of  three  or  four  hue  calves 
this  market-morning,  my  angel,  I,  Madame 
Doche,  shall  be  happy  to  deal  with  you. 
Behold  these  calves.  Monsieur  Frangois ! 
Great  Heaven,  you  are  doubtful  !  Well, 
sir,  walk  round  and  look  about  you.  If  you 
find  better  for  the  money,  buy  them.  If  not, 
come  to  me  !  ”  Monsieur  Francois  goes  his 
way  leisurely,  and  keeps  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
stock.  No  other  butcher  jostles  Monsieur 
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Fraii9ois  ;  Monsieur  rran9ois  jostles  no  other 
butcher.  Nobody  is  flustered  and  aggravated. 
Nobodyis  savage.  In  the  midst  of  the  country 
blue  frocks  and  red  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
butchers’  coats,  shaggy,  furry,  and  hairy  :  of 
calf-skin,  cow-skin,  horse-skin,  and  bear-skin  : 
towers  a  cocked  hat  and  a  blue  cloak.  Slavery  ! 
For  our  Police  wear  great  coats  and  glazed 
hats. 

But  now  the  bartering  is  over,  and  the  calves 
are  sold.  “Ho!  Gregorie,  Antoine,  Jean,  Louis ! 
Bring  up  the  carts,  my  children  !  Quick, 
brave  infants  1  Hola  I  Hi  I  ” 

The  carts,  well  littered  with  straw,  are 
backed  up  to"  the  edge  of  the  raised  pavement, 
and  various  hot  infants  carry  calves  upon 
their  heads,  and  dexterously  pitch  them  in, 
while  other  hot  infants,  standing  in  the  carts, 
arrange  the  calves,  and  pack  them  carefully 
in  straw.  Here  is  a  promising  young  calf, 
not  sold,  whom  Madame  Doche  unbinds. 
Pardon  me,  Madame  Doche,  but  I  fear  this 
mode  of  tying  the  four  legs  of  a  quadruped 
together,  though  strictly  h  la  mode,  is  not 
quite  right.  "You  observe,  Madame  Doche, 
that  the  cord  leaves  deep  indentations  in  the 
skin,  and  that  the  animal  is  so  cramped  at 
first  as  not  to  know,  or  even  remotely  suspect, 
that  he  is  unbound,  until  you  are  so  obliging 
as  to  kick  him,  in  your  delicate  little  way, 
and  pull  his  tail  like  a  bell-rope.  Then,  he 
staggers  to  his  knees,  not  being  able  to  stand, 
and  stumbles  about  like  a  drunken  calf,  or 
the  horse  at  Franconi’s,  whom  you  may 
have  seen,  Madame  Doche,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  mortally  wounded  in  battle. 
But,  what  is  this  rubl3ing  against  me,  as  I 
apostrophise  Madame  Doche  1  It  is  another 
heated  infant,  with  a  calf  upon  his  head. 
“  Pardon,  Monsieur,  but  will  you  have  the 
politeness  to  allow  me  to  pass  ?  ”  “  Ah,  Sir, 
willingly.  I  am  vexed  to  obstruct  the  way.” 
On  he  staggers,  calf  and  all,  and  makes  no 
allusion  whatever  either  to  my  eyes  or  limbs. 

Now,  the  carts  are  all  full.  More  straw, 
my  Antoine,  to  shake  over  these  top  rows  ; 
then,  off  we  will  clatter,  rumble,  jolt,  and 
rattle,  a  long  row  of  us,  out  of  the  first  town- 
gate,  and  out  at  the  second  town-gate,  and 
past  the  empty  sentry-box,  and  the  little 
thin  square  bandbox  of  a  guardhouse,  where 
nobody  seems  to  live ;  and  away  for  Paris,  by 
the  paved  road,  lying,  a  straight  straight  line, 
in  the  long  long  avenue  of  trees.  We  can 
neither  choose  our  road,  nor  our  pace,  for  that 
is  all  prescribed  to  us.  The  public  conve¬ 
nience  demands  that  our  carts  should  get  to 
Paris  by  such  a  route,  and  no  other  (Na¬ 
poleon  had  leisure  to  find  that  out,  while  he 
had  a  little  war  with  the  wmrld  upon  his  hands), 
and  woe  betide  us  if  we  infringe  orders. 

Droves  of  oxen  stand  in  the  Cattle  Market, 
tied  to  iron  bars  fixed  into  posts  of  granite. 
Other  droves  advance  slowly  down  the  long 
avenue,  jDast  the  second  town-gate,  and  the 
fii'st  town-gate,  and  the  sentry-box,  and  the 
bandbox,  thawing  the  morning  with  their 


smoky  breath  as  they  come  along.  Plenty 
of  room  ;  plenty  of  time.  Neither  man  nor 
beast  is  driven  out  of  his  wits  by  coaches, 
carts,  waggons,  omnibuses,  gigs,  chaises, 
phaetons,  cabs,  trucks,  boys,  whoopings,  roar¬ 
ings,  and  multitudes.  No  tail-twisting  is 
necessary — no  iron  pronging  is  necessary. 
There  are  no  iron  prongs  here.  The  market 
for  cattle  is  held  as  quietly  as  the  market  for 
calves.  In  due  time,  oft’  the  cattle  go  to 
Paris  ;  the  drovers  can  no  more  choose  their 
road,  nor  their  time,  nor  the  numbers  they 
shall  drive,  than  they  can  choose  their  hour 
for  dying  in  the  course  of  nature. 

Sheep  next.  The  Sheep-pens  are  up  here, 
past  the  Branch  Bank  of  Paris  established  for 
the  convenience  of  the  butchers,  and  behind 
the  two  pretty  fountains  they  are  making  in 
the  Market.  My  name  is  Bull  :  yet  I  think 
I  should  like  to  see  as  good  twin  fountains — ' 
not  to  say  in  Smithfield,  but  in  England  any¬ 
where.  Plenty  of  room  ;  plenty  of  time.  And 
here  are  sheep-dogs,  sensible  as  ever,  but 
with  a  certain  French  air  about  them — not 
without  a  suspicion  of  dominoes — with  a  kind 
of  flavor  of  moustache  and  beard — demonstra¬ 
tive  dogs,  shaggy  and  loose  where  an  English 
dog  would  be  tight  and  close — not  so  troubled 
with  business  calculations  as  our  English 
drovers’  dogs,  who  have  always  got  their 
sheep  upon  their  minds,  and  think  about  their 
work,  even  resting,  as  you  may  see  by  their 
faces  ;  but,  dashing,  showj^,  rather  unreliable 
dogs :  who  might  worry  me  instead  of  their 
legitimate  charges  if  they  saw  occasion — and 
might  see  it  somewhat  suddenly.  The  market 
for  sheep  passes  off  like  the  other  two ;  and 
away  they  go,  by  t/ieir  allotted  road  to  Paris, 
My  way  being  the  Railway,  I  make  the  best 
of  it  at  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  'whirling 
through  the  now  high-lighted  landscape ; 
thinking  that  the  inexperienced  green  buds 
will  be  wishing  before  long,  they  had  not 
been  tempted  to  come  out  so  soon  ;  and 
wondering  who  lives  in  this  or  that  chateau, 
all  window  and  lattice,  and  what  the  family 
may  have  for  breakfast  this  sharp  morning. 

After  the  Market  comes  the  Abattoir. 
What  abattoir  shall  I  visit  first  ?  Mont¬ 
martre  is  the  largest.  So,  I  will  go  there. 

The  abattoirs  are  all  within  tlie  walls  of 
Paris,  with  an  eye  to  the  receipt  of  the  octroi 
duty ;  but,  they  stand  in  open  places  in  the 
suburbs,  removed  from  the  press  and  bustle 
of  the  city.  They  are  managed  by  the  Syn- 
dicat  or  Guild  of  Butchers  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Police.  Certain  smaller  items  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  are  in  part 
retained  by  the  Guild  for  the  payment  of 
their  expenses,  and  in  part  devoted  by  it  to 
charitable  purposes  in  connexion  with  the 
trade.  They  cost  six  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  they  return  to  the 
City  of  Paris  an  interest  on  that  outlay, 
amounting  to  nearly  six  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Here,  in  a  sufficiently  dismantled  space  is  the 
Abattoir  of  Montmartre,  covering  nearly  nine 
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acres  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  looking  from  the  outside  hke  a  cavalry 
barrack.  At  the  iron  gates  is  a  small  func¬ 
tionary  in  a  large  cocked  hat.  “  Monsieur 
desires  to  see  the  abattoir  ?  Most  certainly.” 
State  being  inconvenient  in  private  transac¬ 
tions,  and  Monsieur  being  already  aware  of 
the  cocked  hat,  the  functionary  puts  it  into  a 
little  official  bureau  which  it  almost  tills,  and 
accompanies  me  in  the  modest  attire — as  to 
his  head — of  ordinary  life. 

Many  of  the  animals  from  Poissy  have  come 
here.  On  the  arrival  of  each  drove,  it  was 
turned  into  yonder  ample  space,  where  each 
butcher  who  had  bought,  selected  his  own 
purchases.  Some,  we  see  now,  in  these  long 
perspectives  of  stalls  with  a  high  overhanging 
roof  of  wood  and  open  tiles  rising  above 
the  walls.  While  they  rest  here,  before  being 
slaughtered,  they  are  required  to  be  fed  and 
watered,  and  the  stalls  must  be  kept  clean. 
A  stated  amount  of  fodder  must  always  be 
ready  in  the  loft  above  ;  and  the  supervision 
is  of  the  strictest  kind.  The  same  regulations 
apply  to  sheep  and  calv^es  ;  for  which,  portions 
of  these  perspectives  are  strongly  railed  off. 
All  the  buildings  are  of  the  strongest  and 
most  solid  description. 

After  traversing  these  lairs,  through  which, 
besides  the  upper  provision  for  ventilation 
just  mentioned,  there  may  be  a  thorough 
current  of  air  from  opposite  windows  in  the 
side  walls,  and  from  doors  at  either  end,  we 
traverse  the  broad,  paved,  court-yard  until 
we  come  to  the  slaughter-houses.  They  are 
all  exactly  alike,  and  adjoin  each  other,  to 
the  number  of  eight  or  nine  together,  in 
blocks  of  solid  building.  Let  us.  walk  into 
the  first. 

It  is  firmly  built  and  paved  with  stone.  It 
is  well  lighted,  thoroughly  aired,  and  lavishly 
provided  with  fresh  water.  It  has  two  doors 
opposite  each  other ;  the  first,  the  door  by 
which  I  entered  from  the  main  yard ;  the 
second,  which  is  opposite,  opening  on  another 
smaller  yard,  where  the  sheep  and  calves  are 
killed  on  benches.  The  pavement  of  that 
yard,  I  see,  slopes  downwai’d  to  a  gutter,'  for 
its  being  more  easily  cleansed.  The  slaughter¬ 
house  is  fifteen  feef  high,  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  and  thirty-three  feet  long.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  powerful  windlass,  by  which  one 
man  at  the  handle  can  bring  the  head  of  an 
ox  down  to  the  ground  to  receive  the  blow 
fi'om  the  pole-axe  that  is  to  fell  him — with 
the  means  of  raising  the  carcase  and  keeping 
it  suspended  during  the  after-operation  of 
dressing — and  with  hooks  on  which  carcases 
can  hang,  when  completely  prepared,  without 
touching  the  walls.  Upon  the  pavement  of 
this  first  stone  chamber,  lies  an  ox  scarcely 
dead.  If  I  except  the  blood  draining  from  him, 
into  a  little  stone  well  in  a  corner  of  tlie  pave¬ 
ment,  the  place  is  as  free  from  offence  as  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  is  infinitely  purer 
and  cleaner,  1  know,  my  friend  the  functionary, 
than  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Ua,  ha  ! 


Monsieur  is  pleasant,  but,  truly,  there  is 
reason,  too,  in  what  he  says. 

■  I  look  into  another  of  these  slaughter¬ 
houses.  ‘‘  Pray  enter,”  says  a  gentleman  in 
bloody  boots.  “  This  is  a  calf  I  have  killed 
this  morning.  Havhig  a  little  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  have  cut  and  punctured  this  lace 
pattern  in  the  coats  of  his  stomach.  It  is 
pretty  enough.  I  did  it  to  divert  myself.” — “  It 
is  beautiful.  Monsieur,  the  slaughterer  !  ”  He 
tells  me  I  have  the  gentility  to  say  so. 

I  look  into  rows  of  slaughter-houses.  In 
many,  retail  dealers,  who  have  come  here  for 
the  purpose,  are  making  bargains  for  meat. 
There  is  killing  enough,  certainly,  to  satiate  an 
unused  eye  ;  and  there  are  steaming  carcases 
enough,  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  fowl 
and  salad  for  dinner  ;  but,  everywhere,  there 
is  an  orderly,  clean,  well-systematised  routine 
of  work  in  progress — horrible  work  at  the 
best,  if  you  please  ;  but,  so  much  the  greater 
reason  why  it  should  be  made  the  best  of. 
I  don’t  know  (I  think  I  have  observed,  my 
name  is  Bull)  that  a  Parisian  of  the  lowest 
order  is  particularly  delicate,  or  that  his 
nature  is  remarkable  for  an  infinitesimal  in¬ 
fusion  of  ferocity  ;  but,  I  do  know,  my  potent, 
grave,  and  common  counselling  Signors,  that 
he  is  forced,  when  at  this  work,  to  submit 
himself  to  a  thoroughly  good  system,  and  to 
make  an  Englishman  very  heartily  ashamed 
of  you. 

Here,  within  the  walls  of  the  same  abattoir, 
in  other  roomy  and  commodious  buildings,  are 
a  place  for  converting  the  fat  into  tallow  and 
packing  it  for  market — a  place  for  cleansing 
and  scalding  calves’  heads  and  sheeps’  feet — a 
place  for  preparing  tripe — stables  and  coach¬ 
houses  for  the  butchers — innumerable  con¬ 
veniences,  aiding  in  the  diminution  of  offen¬ 
siveness  to  its  lowest  possible  point,  and  the 
raising  of  cleaidiness  and  supervision  to  their 
highest.  Hence,  all  the  meat  that  goes  out 
of  the  gate  is  sent  away  in  clean  covered  carts. 
And  if  every  trade  connected  with  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  were  obliged  by  law 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  place,  I  doubt,  my 
friend,  now  reinstated  in  the  cocked  hat  (whose 
civility  these  two  francs  imperfectly  acknow¬ 
ledge,  but  appear  munificently  to  repay) 
whetlier  there  could  be  better  regulations  than 
those  which  are  carried  out  at  the  Abattoir  of 
Montmartre.  Adieu,  my  friend,  for  I  am 
away  to  the  other  side  of  Paris,  to  the  Abattoir 
of  Grenelle  !  And  there,  I  find  exactly  the 
same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  magnificent  Artesian  well,  and  a 
different  sort  of  conductor,  in  the  person  of  a 
neat  little  woman  with  neat  little  eyes,  and  a 
neat  little  voice,  who  picks  her  neat  little  way 
among  the  bullocks  in  a  very  neat  little  pair 
of  shoes  and  stockings. 

Such  is  the  Monument  of  French  Folly 
which  a  foreigneering  people  have  erected,  in 
a  national  hatred  and  antipathy  for  common 
counselling  wisdom.  That  wisdom,  dissembled 
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ill  tlie  City  of  London,  having  distinctly 
refused,  after  a  debate  three  days  long, 
and  by  a  majority  of  nearly  seven  to  one; 
to  associate  itself  with  any  Metropolitan 
Cattle-Market  unless  it  be  held  in  the  midst 
of  the  City,  it  follows  that  w'e  shall  lose  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  common  counselling 
protection,  and  be  thrown,  for  a  market,  on 
our  own  wretched  resources.  In  all  human 
probability  we  shall  thus  come,  at  last,  to 
erect  a  monument  of  folly  very  like  this 
French  monument.  If  that  be  done,  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  obvious.  The  leather  trade 
will  be  ruined,  by  the  introduction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  timber,  to  be  manufactured  into  shoes  for 
the  fallen  English  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  will  be 
required,  by  the  popular  voice,  to  live  entirely 
on  frogs  ;  and  both  these  changes  will  (how, 
is  not  at  present  quite  clear,  but  certainly 
somehow  or  other)  fall  on  that  unhappy 
lauded  interest  which  is  always  being  killed, 
yet  is  always  found  to  be  alive — and  kicking. 

changes  of  atmosjDhere  at  the  Chase !  I  believe 
a  slight  tendency  to  a  pulmonary  complaint 
has  saved  my  life,  or  my  reason,  before  now. 

I  often  think  I  should  have  been  worried  to 
death  if  I  had  remained  at  home  without 
intermission.  The  Physician  who  recom¬ 
mended  a  southern  climate,  occasionally,  did 
not  know  half  the  good  he  was  doing  me. 

But,  I  am  always  running  on  in  this  way. 

I  forget  where  I  was. — No  I  don’t  !  I  re¬ 
member.  I  began  by  alluding  to  inanimate 
objects.  Well!  I  remember,  distinctly  enough, 
the  day  when,  having  taken  possession  of 
my  Den,  T  went,  for  the  first  time,  bemoan¬ 
ing  my  sad  fate  as  the  victim  of  social  civility, 
up  and  dmwn  those  tortuous  paths  that  form 
the  short  cut  from  the  Den  to  the  Chase 
— dwarf  avenues  of  stunted  underwood,  with 
here  and  there  a  large  tree,  ivy-clasped ;  but, 
the  fern  itself  is  as  high,  in  some  parts,  as  small 
trees,  and  quite  thick  enough  to  hide  in :  as  the 
children  at  the  Chase  soon  discovered,  when 
they  wished  to  waylay  me.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  sure ;  the  birds  sing  nowhere  so  sweetty, 
or  so  late,  or  so  early  in  the  day,  or  in  the 
season,  as  along  that  path  ;  and  the  wild 
flowers  are  so  bright  and  so  luxuriant  that  the 
garden  at  the  Chase  looked  dull  to  me  after 
them  ;  but,  then,  I  always  have  loved  wild 
flowers  best. 

I  am  wandering  again.  It ’s  my  way  to 
lose  my  way.  I  proceeded  to  the  Chase,  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  the  visit  which  the 
master  of  the  Chase  had  made  to  me  ;  and  I 
was  left  in  the  hall,  while  the  servant,  with 
those  troublesome  scrunles  regarding  the  exact 
truth  of  “  not  at  home  ”  which  I  suppose  are 
peculiar  to  countiy  servants,  hunted  his  un¬ 
fortunate  master  and  mistress  into  every 
possible  nook  and  corner  of  house,  pleasure- 
ground,  and  garden. 

I  spent  the  interim,  patiently  and  pleasantly 
enough,  in  the  hall.  It  v^as  a  picturesque  old 
hall.  Not  on  a  large  scale  ;  not  a  fine  hall ; 
but,  well  fitted  up,  with  a  billiard-table  in  the 
middle,  that  had  more  of  a  social  than  a 
gambling  aspect :  with  plenty  of  cricket-bats, 
and  fishing-rods,  and  whips,  and  gardening 
utensils,  and  some  out-of-door  children’s  toys, 
pleasantly  scattered  about. 

*  “  Something  straightforward  and  honest, 
in  a  hall  of  this  kind,”  thought  I.  “It  gives 
you  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
people  you  are  going  to  meet.”  As  I  thought 
this,  my  eye  fell  on  an  old  Hat-stand,  whom  I 
immediately  took  to  my  bosom  as,  and  have 
ever  since  considered  and  called,  mj^  Mahogany 
Friend. 

It  was  not  a  very  old  Hat-stand,  then,  I 
suppose  ;  but,  old  or  young,  we  made  friends 
that  minute. 

I  began  our  acquaintance  by  scrutinising 
the  “  tree,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  arms  of  my 
mahogany  friend,  very  narrowly.  On  the 
toj)most  branch,  hung  the  master’s  hat — rather 
lower  in  the  crown  than  the  generality  of 
hats,  but,  quite  conventional  enough  to  pass 

MY  MAHOGANY  FEIEND. 

I  FANCY  the  habit  I  have  contracted  of 
conversing  with  what  we  commonly  call  in¬ 
animate  objects,  or,  at  least,  of  listening  to 
their  long  stories  and  unlimited  confidences, 
(which  they  are  much  given  to  repose  in  me), 
arises,  in  some  measure,  from  the  solitary 
life  I  lead.  I  cannot  indeed  affirm,  with 
truth,  that  I  am  altogether  a  solitary  old 
fellow,  seeing  I  am  such  a  near  neighbour  to 
the  Chase  ;  neither  can  I  pretend  that  I  am  the 
confidant  of  inanimate  objects  alone.  You 
must  know,  by  the  way,  that  the  Chase  is  the 
old  house — the  house  in  point  of  fact — of  my 
neighbourhood. 

How  well  I  remember  the  time,  now  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  first  arrived  to 
take  possession  of  the  “  Den  ”  as  I,  somewhat 
misanthropically,  christened  my  new  abode. 
I  calmed  myself  with  the  reflection  that, 
although  Olivia  (which  I  still  think  a  pretty 
name)  had  turned  out  a  flirt,  and  tried  (but 
unsuccessfully)  to  break  my  heart,  there  was 
“balm  in  Gilead.”  The  flutter  and  flurry  of 
Life  were  over ;  no  more  long  expectations, 
and  slow  disappointments  ;  all  “  that  sort  of 
thing  ”  was  at  an  end  ;  and,  if  I  were  occa¬ 
sionally  dull,  at  least,  I  should  be  quiet. 

But,  talk  of  single  blessedness,  talk  of 
having  “  no  encumbrances,”  as  our  country- 
people  say,  I  do  not  see  that  my  old  bachelor¬ 
ship  has  saved  me  from  any  of  the  anxieties 
to  which  fathers,  with  a  whole  house  full  of 
children,  are  subject  !  I  am  sure  I  might 
have  had  five  sons,  and  a  profession  apiece  to 
provide  for  them,  and  they  need  not  have 
given  me  half  the  trouble  or  the  heartache 
that  that  one  little  black -e3"ed  gipsy  at  the 
Chase  has  occasioned  me — not  to  mention 
Harry  !  Ah,  I  have  had  a  pretty  time  of  it 
at  the  Den,  altogether  !  I  have  been  a  sort 
of  barometer,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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muster.  I  thought  it  had  rather  a  stern  look 
as  it  inclined  downwards  ;  but,  it  was  neat 
and  well-brushed;  and  had  a  very  respectable 
appearance  altogether.  On  the  left  side,  far 
lower  down,  hung  a  straw  cottage  bonnet 
crossed  with  a  simple  pale  blue  ribbon,  round 
which  clustered  innumerable  little  caps,  and 
hats,  and  bonnets,  of  different  dimensions.  I 
fitted  a  face  into  that  bonnet  as  I  stood  there, 
and  the  event  did  honour  to  my  powers  of 
divination.  A  fair  meek  IMadonna  face,  I 
made  it,  with  eyes  all  love,  and  a  mouth  all 
gentleness.  Too  much  love,  and  too  little 
power,  ill  that  whole  countenance,  to  fit  it  for 
this  work-o’-day  world. 

The  master  and  mistress  coming  in  to 
receive  me,  I  found  my  Mahogany  friend  quite 
right  in  these  suggestions.  I  made  a  pleasant 
visit,  and  I  thanked  him  with  a  courteous 
look  as  I  went  out.  We  understood  each 
other.  I  did  not  frequent  the  Chase  much  in 
those  days,  comparatively  speakuig ;  but, 
before  the  year  was  out,  there  was  a  blank  on 
the  topmost  branch  of  the  tree  that  looked 
sad,  even  to  me. 

“  Bad  news  !”  said  my  Mahogany  Friend, 
“you  see!”  And  bad,  indeed,  it  was.  The 
small  close  crape  bonnet  of  the  widow  which 
replaced  the  Cottage  for  a  time,  had  mounted 
a  degree  higher  ;  Imt,  it  seemed  now  as  if  it 
only  peeped  out  of  a  little  nest  of  mourning 
head-gear. 

That  was  the  winter  I  fell  iU,  and  was 
ordered  to  a  southern  climate.  I  remained 
away,  several  years — a  sufficiently  long  time, 
in  fact,  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  health,  so 
that  I  was  better  able,  on  my  return,  to 
encounter  the  damp  air  and  clayey  soil  round 
my  old  Den. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  loquacity  of  my 
Mahogany  Friend,  when  I  went  up  to  the 
Chase,  on  my  return.  Instead  of  allowing  me 
to  draw  my  own  conclusions  from  what  he 
showed  me,  he  began  to  talk  in  a  most  unre¬ 
served  manner. 

“Look  here  1”  says  he,  “don’t  you  think 
the  Cottage  appears  gayer  than  it  ever  did 
before,  with  dear  old  William’s  hat  hanging 
close  to  it  1  That  is  William’s,  old  William, 
or  Sweet  William,  as  we  call  him  ;  see  how 
manly  it  looks.  Some  people  say  it  has 
grown  very  like  the  one  I  used  to  carry  on 
my  head  some  years  ago  ;  but,  I  know  better. 
The  quality  is  quite  different.  Sir.  That  cap 
very  near  the  Cotbige,  that ’s  young  George’s. 
George  mounted  that  sort  of  cap  because  all 
the  other  Eton  fellows  do  ;  an  argument 
which  black-eyed  sister  Katie  does  not  admit. 
See  that  little  tarpaulin  hat  just  underneath 
the  Cottage  ;  that ’s  Tom’s.  Tom,  sir,  is  gone 
raving  mad  about  sailoring.  I  see  the  poor 
Cottage  sometimes,  peeping  down  so  anxiously 
over  that  little  hat  1  But,  it ’s  of  no  use, 
Mr.  Mum  ;  the  boy’s  mind ’s  made  up.  I 
suppose  I  need  not  tell  you  who  owns  this 
black  hat  and  feathers,  eh  ?  Has  it  not  just 
such  a  pretty,  jaunty,  wayward,  high-spirited 


warm-hearted  look,  as  Katie  herself?  It’s 
the  hat  I  love  to  cany,  best  of  all !  Though 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  broad  straw  hat 
with  its  fluttering  ribbons,  that  sits  like  a 
thatched  roof  on  the  golden  locks  of  little 
Minnie.  Bless  you,  Mr.  Mum,  I  have  seen 
the  people  stoop  down  (and  it ’s  worth  their 
while  too)  to  look  at  the  little  faiiy  under¬ 
neath  !  This  is  Harry’s  hat  next  to  Katie’s. 
Oh,  you  may  be  sure  that,  while  they  can, 
that  brother  and  sister  will  be  side  by  side  I 
This  brown  wide-awake  is  Harry’s  too — mad¬ 
cap,  we  call  him — and  this  green  Tyrolese 
hat,  with  the  peacock’s  feathers,  is  Harry’s, 
too  ;  and  this  Glengarry  bonnet — all  Harry’s, 
Mr.  Mum  !  Harry  has  no  end  of  friends,  and 
they  all  send  him  presents  ;  and,  as  he  spends 
almost  all  his  time  out  of  doors,  what  can  be 
a  more  appropriate  present  than  a  covering 
for  that  wild  head  of  his,  eh,  sir  ?  These  two 
neatly  trimmed,  ladylike  bonnets,  with  a 
coarser  one  in  the  centre,”  continued  my  friend, 
nearly  out  of  his  mahogany  breath,  “these, 
Mr.  Mum,  belong  to  our  twins  and  their 
governess.  Katie,  you  see,  has  emancipated 
herself  from  that  yoke,  and  Minnie  has  not  put 
it  on  yet ;  but  dear  me,  how  I  do  chatter  I  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  my  Mahogany  Friend,”  I 
politely  replied.  His  remark  was  strictly 
true,  but  I  wished  to  encourage  him  ;  because, 
like  many  chatterers,  he  seemed  instinctively 
to  avoid  the  very  point  on  which  I  felt  some 
curiosity. 

On  one  side  of  the  stand,  but  much  nearer 
the  top  than  any  of  the  others,  was  perched  a 
large,  determined,  grim-looking  Bonnet.  It 
was  very  plain  that  Katie’s  Spaniard  and 
Harry’s  Tyrolese  tossed  their  feathers  at  it ; 
that  Minnie’s  ribbons  trembled  under  it ;  that 
the  twin  bonnets,  though  too  well  disciplined 
and  ladylike  to  be  demonstrative,  inclined 
nearea*  to  each  other,  as  if  they  shrunk  from 
it  ;  that  William’s  hat  seemed  looking  away; 
that  George’s  was  runnmg  away,  and  that 
Tom’s  was  sailing  away,  from  it. 

The  Cottage  had  a  peculiar  expression,  or 
else  I  am  much  mistaken ;  it  had.  a  sort  of 
upward  look  in  the  direction  of  the  solitary 
bonnet,  and  it  hung  closer  than  ever  to 
William’s  hat. 

“  That  grim-looking  bonnet  is  something 
new,  my  Mahogany  Friend,”  I  observed  with 
some  hesitation ;  for  I  felt  it  was  rather  a 
breach  of  taste  to  allude  to  the  one  only 
subject  on  which  my  friend  had  been  silent. 

“  It  may  be  new  to  you,  Mr.  Mum,”  was 
the  reply,  in  a  decidedly  peevish  tone,  “  who 
have  been  amusmg  yourself  in  Italy  all  these 
years  ;  but,  it  is  not  new  enough  to  have  any 
charms  for  me.  It  is  a  beaver  bonnet,  you 
see.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  it  is  so  heavy. 
I  know  that  side  of  me  often  aches  with  the 
weight  of  it.” 

“  Why,  how  can  that  be  ?  ”  I  asked,  deter¬ 
mined  to  sift  the  matter,  now  that  I  had  once 
begun,  “  almost  all  your  weight  is  on  the  othei 
side.” 
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So  you  think,”  grumbled  my  friend.  “  If 
3^011  were  but  to  know  the  relief  it  is  to  me, 
when  the  Beaver  is  taken  down  for  its  daily 
‘  Constitutional,’  you  would  think  differently. 
Why,  if  I  did  not  miss  it,  bodily,  I  should 
know  it  was  gone,  by  the  way  the  children 
come  bounding  and  springing  into  the  hall, 
and  darting  up  to  me  ;  or  by  seeing  old  Nelson 
scamper  across  into  the  drawing-room  with 
his  muddy  paws.” 

“  But,  to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  ”  I  insisted. 

“  Why,  I  tell  3^ou,”  answered  the  old  Stand, 
gruffly,  “  it  belongs  to  ‘  Aunt.’  ”  (I  positively^ 
affirm  that  he  had  never  told  me  anything  of 
the  kind  :  but  let  that  pass.) 

“  What  do  you  think  Harry  did  one  day  ?  ” 
pursued  my  friend.  “  He  stuck  it  up  at  the 
top  of  all  (where,  between  ourselves,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  establish  itself  some  day)  and 
then  he  called  Katie  and  Minnie  to  come  and 
bow  down  before  Gesler’s  hat.  Minnie  looked 
terrified,  and  kept  watching  ‘  Aunt’s  ’  door — 
it  opens  on  the  staircase,  that  she  may  come 
out  at  odd  times  and  glare  at  us,  to  see  what 
we  are  all  about.  Katie  tossed  her  black 
locks,  and  said  she  did  not  care  who  came  out, 
for  she  supposed  Harry  might  put  the  things 
where  he  pleased,  in  his  own  mother’s  hall. 
There  they  stood,  such  a  pretty  group  of 
rebels  on  a  small  scale,  looking  up  at  me  ! 
And  do  you  know  what  those  good-for-nothing 
little  conspirators  planned  next  day  %  Harry 
had  a  scarlet  fez  among  his  hoards,  and  they 
pinched  it  into  a  Cap  of  Liberty,  and  perched 
it  up  here  immediately,  over  the  Beaver.  But 
William  chanced  to  come  down  first  to  break¬ 
fast  that  morning,  and  he  looked  grave,  and 
took  it  off,  and  said,  ‘  that  wasn’t  the  wa3’  to 
go  to  work.’  Harry  and  Katie,  who  had  been 
dodging  about,  watching  for  some  one  else, 
looked  rather  disconcerted,  but  by  no  means 
cross,  for  they  always  listen  to  William  ;  and 
dear  old  William  is  sure  to  be  right.” 

For  some  time  after  this,  I  detected  no 
great  change  in  the  expression  of  my  Ma¬ 
hogany  Friend,  and  he  volunteered  no  new 
confidences.  Sometimes,  best  hats  went  away  ; 
but,  then,  the  home  hats  that  still  lingered 
gave  a  promise  of  return.  The  grim  Beaver 
went  on  towering ;  the  Cottage  went  on 
nestling ;  the  two  sets  of  feathers  went  on 
waving  about,  all  much  as  usual,  until 
William’s  hat  went  away,  and  staid  away 
longer  than  usual.  When  it  returned,  it  had 
rather  a  different  look  about  it ;  and,  not  long 
after  its  return,  came  a  strange  straw  hat, 
a  Swiss  hat,  such  as  ladies  (not  peasants)  wear 
in  their  excursions  through  Switzerland.  It 
was  a  good  hat,  I  dare  say  ;  indeed  I  know  it 
was,  because  William  said  it  was  ;  but,  to  me, 
it  looked  strange  at  the  Chase,  and  I  am  an  old 
man  and  do  not  like  what  is  strange.  It 
always  hung  next  to  William’s — very  close 
indeed — and  the  two  hats  always  went  out 
and  came  in  at  the  same  time.  At  last,  the 
Swiss  hat  flapped  away,  and,  what  was  worse 
for  all  of  us,  William’s  soon  followed  it,  and 


since  that  day  that  comer  of  the  old  Hat- 
stand  has  had  rather  a  desolate  look,  and  the 
poor  Cottage  has  never  been  the  same  ;  no,  nor 
the  Chase  ;  no,  nor  the  country  round  about. 
George’s  Eton  cap,  indeed,  hung  manfully  by 
the  Cottage  in  the  holidaj^s,  but  holidays  do 
not  last  all  the  year ;  and  Tom’s  little  tar¬ 
paulin  was  soon  on  blue  water,  as  my  Maho¬ 
gany  Friend  (grown  taciturn)  informed  me 
in  expressive  pantomime,  by  holding  out  his 
bare  arm. 

I  went  away  too,  much  about  the  same 
time — not  that  I  was  much  loss,  though  Katie 
did  cry  when  I  told  her  I  was  going.  A 
threatening  of  my  old  complaint  drove  me 
across  the  Alps  ;  no  unpleasant  drive  either  ! 

On  my  return,  I  found  great  changes  in  my 
Mahogany  Friend.  The  Beaver  had  established 
itself  much  higher,  immediately  over  the 
Cottage.  My  old  friend  informed  me  that, 
during  my  absence,  Katie’s  and  Harry’s 
hat  would  sometimes  approach  it,  or  little 
Minnie’s  straw  creep  coaxingly  up  to  it  ; 
but,  that  the  moment  the  Beaver  took  this 
stride,  all  the  smaller  tribe  flew  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  thei’e  the  Beaver  remained  in 
triumph,  towering  over  its  poor  meek  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  Cottage,  whose  blue  ribbon  was  all 
fa,ded  and  discoloured.  The  other  side  of  the 
Stand  was  changed  too,  and  I  felt  rather  per¬ 
plexed  and  uneasy  at  the  species  of  confusion 
I  saw  there.  The  neutralising  influence  of 
the  twins,  and  their  insephrable  companion, 
was  removed  to  some  school  in  France,  1 
believe.  As  to  Harry,  he  must  have  been  a 
real  Hydra,  if  he  could  wear  all  those  hats  and 
caps.  Besides  my  old  friends,  there  was  an 
Oxford  boating  hat,  and  a  velvet  hunting 
cap,  and  a  steeple-chase  jockey  cap,  and  a 
German  travelling  cap,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  more.  Bound  about,  like  satellites, 
hung  all  manner  of  bad  imitations,  in  the 
shape  of  visiting  hats  and  caps,  with  all  the 
reckless  look  and  none  of  the  genuine  air  of 
Harry’s  head-gear.  In  the  midst  of  these,  I 
searched  anxiousty  for  the  girls’,  my  girls’ 
hats  ;  Minnie’s,  I  saw,  had  betaken  itself 
into  a  little  shy  coi'iier,  and  remained  aloof 
with  a  sort  of  scared  look.  But,  Katie’s,  of 
course  that  was  there,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
throng — not  quite  so  close  to  Harry’s  as  usual, 
because  it  hung  on  the  same  branch  with  a 
dark  blue  foraging  cap. 

Now,  when  this  cap  caught  my  eye,  I  un¬ 
derstood  a  good  deal,  because  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  understanding  what  I  see  ;  but,  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  never  anticipated  all  the  trouble 
that  foraging  cap  was  destined  to  give  me. 
The  lectures  I  should  have  to  throw  away, 
the  confessions  I  should  be  doomed  to  listen  to, 
the  tears  and  prayers  I  should  have  to  with¬ 
stand — or  to  fancy  I  withstood ;  the  early 
and  late  walks  with  Kate  it  would  cost  me, 
when  it  would  have  been  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  respectable,  at  my  time  of  life, 
to  have  been,  either  in  bed,  or  sitting  over 
the  fire  in  my  own  chimney  corner. 
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I  confessed  before,  that  I  have  no  affection 
for  what  is  strange  ;  but,  somehow,  by  degrees 
the  cap  in  question  grew  more  familiar  to  me 
than  I  thought  likely  at  first.  It  began  to  have 
a  good,  honest,  dashing,  soldier-like  expres¬ 
sion  about  it ;  still  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  coil  my  silly  Katie  made.  Perhaps  if  the 
poor  Cottage  had  had  more  influence  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  sick  room,  or  if  the 
Beaver  had  not  made  itself  more  than  usually 
grim  on  the  occasion,  or  if  Harry’s  conduct 
had  been  a  little  more  uniform  towards  the 
foraging  cap  (I  mean  no  pun,  for  I  hope  I 
am  incapable  of  such  a  thing),  and  had  not 
shown  quite  such  lofty  irritation  when  it  took 
to  hanging  about  Katie’s  black  feathers,  with 
which  nothing  in  Harry’s  sight  could  com¬ 
pare  ;  above  all,  perhaps,  if  dear  old  William, 
with  his  clear  sight,  his  gentle  heart,  and  per¬ 
suasive  firmness,  had  been  at  hand,  Katie 
might  have  been  inclined  to  listen  to  reason. 
Hov/ever,  as  it  was,  the  oftener  the  foraging 
cap  was  ordered  off  the  branch,  the  nearer 
Katie’s  black  plume  waved  menacingly  by  it, 
looking  as  ferocious,  on  a  small  scale,  as  the 
famous  plume  of  feathers  on  the  helmet  that 
came  plump  into  the  famous  Castle  of  Otranto. 
There  did  come  a  day,  however,  when  I  missed 
the  cap,  and  in  its  stead  hung  a  beautiful  little 
riding  whip,  with  a  motto  in  gold  letters 
round  the  handle — old  English  letters.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  rose  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  my  old 
friend,  for  reading  the  motto  off  so  easily  ;  he 
knew  it  by  heart,  he  said,  and  so  did  Katie  ; 
she  always  repeated  it  aloud  to  him,  when 
she  took  it  down  every  day,  and  sometimes 
twice  a  day. 

“No  force  can  move 
Affixed  Love.” 

As  to  Beaver,  she  had  puzzled  over  it  for 
ever,  and  could  not  make  it  out.  The  whip 
was  seldom  out  of  Katie’s  hand  ;  but,  pretty 
as  it  was,  the  wilful  child  actually  preferred 
the  cap.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  wet 
weather  about  that  time,  which  I  suppose 
caused  my  favourite’s  feathers  to  droop  like 
weeping  willows,  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
beai'  to  see  them.  But,  I  was  obliged  to  bear 
it  often  enough,  I  can  tell  you  ;  they  would 
come  nodding  into  my  very  study,  in  the 
middle  of  a  quiet  morning  ;  they  would  come 
to  luncheon,  mid  to  walk,  without  the  slightest 
encouragement  on  my  part ;  and  actually  one 
wild  autumn  night,  when  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  the  fire  made  up,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  false  security  with  my  glass  of  negus,  and  a 
new  periodical ;  what  should  come  dripping  in, 
but  that  everlasting  plume  !  Much  ado  I 
had  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all,  or  to  induce  it  to 
hang  itself  up  on  its  oWn  legitimate  Hat- 
stand,  that  night ;  for,  it  had  half  a  mind  to 
spread  its  wild  feathers  and  fly.  Ah,  Katie, 
Katie,  the  dark  rainy  walk,  too,  we  had  of  it ! 
You  so  provokingly  holding  out  your  ungloved 
hand  to  see  if  it  rained,  in  answer  to  my  lamen¬ 
tations,  and  both  of  us  wet  to  the  skin  !  I 


spoke  out  to  you,  Katie  ;  but  what  was  the 
use?  The  only  answers  you  gave  me,  were  “  But 
I  don’t  care  for  what  they  say,  dear  Growler,” 
(that  was  my  name  at  the  Chase,  and  Katie 
was  my  godmother),  and  I  can’t  help  it 
if  people  will  be  ill-natured,  and  I  am  much 
too  unhappy  to  care  about  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  I  love  him.”  But  the  darling 
did  care  too.  She  did  care  very  much 
when  words  passed  between  her  and  Harry 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  She  did 
care  when  the  Beaver  went  into  the  sick 
room  to  make  grim  mischief ;  and  she  did 
care  when  Growler,  the  present  writer,  looked 
really  grave  at  last,  and  showed  he  plainly 
did  not  approve  ! 

Just  about  this  time,  there  arrived,  and 
hooked  itself  on  to  an  arm  of  my  Mahogany 
Friend,  at  first  so  low  that  it  used  to  get  dusty, 
and  then,  by  degrees,  creeping  nearer  to  the 
Beaver  than  any  living  hat  (so  to  speak)  had 
ever  dared  approach  before,  a  species  of 
sleek,  damp,  broad-brimmed  nondescript.  It 
had  a  sort  of  shy,  squinting  way  of  looking 
downwards,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
clining  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Beaver.  At  last,  oh  joyful  day,  in  our  calendar 
at  the  Chase !  it  walked  oft’  with  the  Beaver, 
and  never  came  back  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  long  breath  my 
Mahogany  Friend  drew,  on  that  delicious 
occasion.  “  I  feel  as  young  and  as  buoyant, 
Mr.  Mum,”  said  he,  “as  on  the  day  I  was 
first  put  up.  One  wink,  sir,  from  the  old 
stick  and  fishing-rod,  standing  yonder,  would 
send  me  whirling  round  the  hall  in  a  polka. 
What  do  you  think  the  housekeeper  said  to 
Katie,  in  my  hearing? — ‘Well,  to  be  sure. 
Miss,  here’s  a  pretty  business,  for  to  think 
as  your  aunt  should  have  been  and  gone  and 
got  married  to  Sly-boots,  and  we  who  put  up 
with  her  so  long,  for  her  money,  to  be  cheated 
after  all  !  ’  ‘I  would  never  have  put  up  with 
her,’  said  Katie,  with  a  cheek  like  those 
mountain-ash  berries  over  the  old  fire-place. 

‘  I  don’t  want  her  money.  I  hate  the  very 
sound  of  money.  I  never  knew  a  person  who 
was  worth  caring  for,  that  had  any  money  !  ’ 
And  up  she  bounces  to  my  side,  Mr.  Mum, 
and  tears  off  her  hat,  with  very  little  respect 
for  my  feelings,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Little  traitress,  thought  I  to  myself,  when 
the  Stand  had  done  talking,  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  rush  home  and  write  a  codicil !  But, 
on  the  whole,  I  didn’t.  And  not  long  after 
Beaver’s  departure  (Katie  always  %vovId  say 
Aunt’s  elopement)  what  should  hang  itself  in 
that  very  place,  for  weeks  together,  but 
Growler’s  identical  hat — mine — Mr.  Mum’s  ! 
I  can  see  Katie  now,  on  tip-toe,  with  her  arm 
embracing  my  Mahogany  Friend,  spinning 
and  twisting  my  hat  round  and  round,  till  I 
verily  thought  the  brim  and  crown  would 
part  company.  But,  even  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  been  good  repayment  to  hear  the 
child’s  merry  laugh  again,  whicli  had  been 
hushed  so  long  ;  and,  after  all,  she  gave  me 
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a  new  liat  herself,  the  day  I  went  to  church 
with,  her  to  give  her  away ;  for  she  said  she 
was  determined  that  her  dear  old  growling 
father  should  look  respectable.  The  truth  is, 
after  I  had  been  domiciled  at  the  Chase, 
by  the  express  wish  of  the  poor  Cottage  up- 
stairs,  the  foraging  cap  came  back,  and 
Harry’s  hat  (which  had  been  away  too  long) 
came  back  also,  and  Katie’s  feathers  moved 
and  shook,  and  drooped  and  fluttered,  and 
tossed  and  trembled  ;  and — well  !  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  all  right  !  I  only  know  I  brought 
it  about ;  it  was  a  real  feast,  as  the  Italians 
say,  that  wedding  with  a  pretty,  pretty,  bride  ; 
but  I  hate  weddings,  and  will  never  go  to 
another — no,  not  even  to  Minnie’s.  The  fo¬ 
raging  cap,  you  may  suppose,  did  not  go  to 
church,  but  a  bran  new  hat  did  (I  hate  bran 
new  hats — mine  was  bran  new  too — they  shine 
so)  and  the  cap  drove  off  afterwards,  with  as 
many  bright  hopes  in  it  as  ever  filled  a  cap  of 
any  description,  old,  middle-aged,  or  new ; 
before  or  since. 

I  went  home  again,  to  the  Den,  that  very 
day.  Home,  did  I  say  1  Well  ;  Katie 
allowed  me  to  live  there,  and  did  not  ask 
much  rent,  and  I  don’t  know  who  would  be 
more  likely  to  watch  over  the  little  wife’s 
interests  than  her  agent,  Growler,  while  she 
was  marching  over  the  country  from  quarter 
to  quarter. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  passed  since  then, 
and  times  have  changed  with  my  Mahogany 
Friend,  who  was  obstinately  silent,  and  looked 
very  blank,  through  all  that  term.  William’s 
hat  has  come  back — not  the  old  hat,  but  one 
of  foreign  manufacture — and  Mrs.  William’s 
]iat,  (made  for  more  sun  than  she  will  get  here), 
has  come  along  with  it,  and  three  or  four 
little,  outlandish,  far-away,  over-the-sea  sort 
of  head-dresses,  for  which  1,  who  have  never 
crossed  the  Line,  or  been  farther  south  than 
Palermo,  can  find  no  name,  cluster  around 
them  ;  and,  better  than  all,  for  all  would  be 
incomplete  without  them,  my  Katie’s  black 
plume  and  the  foraging  cap  have  come  back, 
and  hang  up  with  the  rest — as  the  country- 
people  say,  “  quite  natural.”  What  the  pu^- 
little  cream-coloured  hood,  (much  too  small  I 
should  have  thought  for  anything  living),  that 
hangs  there  too,  may  mean,  or  what;  tiny 
animal  may  be  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it,  I 
don’t  know — ^but,  I  have  no  doubt  Katie 
knows — and  indeed  she  says  I ’m  its  godfather. 
The  faded  Cottage  is  bleached,  and  has  a  new 
ribbon,  and  comes  out  quite  fresh ;  and  there ’s 
a  dreadfully  suspicious  young  hat  near  Minnie’s 
bonnet.  In  a  word,  my  Mahogany  Friend  is 
perfectly  radiant,  and  stood,  but  yesterday, 
with  cill  his  five-and-twenty  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
all  his  hats  cocked,  looking  at  me  with  the 
i  oiliest  aspect  I  ever  observed  in  him. 

“You  consider,”  I  began,  addressing  him 
familiarly,  and  presuming  on  our  friendship — 

“  To  make  short  work  with  you,  Mr.  Mum,” 
he  replied,  “  I  consider  my  history  finished, 
and  I  never  mean  to  say  any  more.” 


My  opinion  is,  that  he  never  will,  and  that 
he  ought  to  blush  French  polish  for  having 
said  so  much,  about  so  little. 
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I  WAS  born  and  bred  in  Manchester.  My 
earliest  impression — which  has  hardly  left 
me  yet — that  all  rich  men  are  mill-owners, 
and  all  poor  men  and  women  merely  spin¬ 
ners.  I  am  proud  of  being  a  Manchester 
man ;  for  there  is  not  a  town  more  orderly 
or  better  lighted  and  paved,  or  (till  lately) 
better  swept,  in  England.  Till  I  was  four- 
and-twenty  I  had  never  been  out  of  my 
native  town.  Early  and  late  I  toiled  in 
my  father’s  counting-house,  without  ever 
thinking  of  stirring  out  of  it,  or  taking 
a  holiday ;  for  my  father  used  to  say,  that 
God  gave  man  one  day  out  of  every  seven 
for  rest,  and  He  knew  what  was  enough  for 
him.  I  used  to  hear  of  London  at  that  time, 
and  to  fancy  that  Watling  Street  was  a  kind 
of  Fligh  Street  to  the  Metropolis  ;  for  all  our 
correspondents  dated  from  Watling  Street. 
When  the  railway  opened,  there  came  a  great 
change  in  this  respect.  I  made  my  first 
journey  to  London ;  and  finding  that  I 
knocked  off  a  good  deal  of  business  by  the 
transaction,  I  began  to  run  up  to  town  nearly 
every  week,  which  I  have  continued  to  do 
ever  since. 

Thus,  though  I  am  a  Manchester  man,  I 
know  the  City  as  well  as  any  Londoner.  I 
know  every  court  and  alley  of  it,  and  can 
make  short  cuts,  and  find  the  nearest  way 
from  any  one  part  of  that  great  labyrinth  to 
another.  I  confess  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  suburbs.  I  had  always  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  northern  side  of  London, 
from  the  pretty  villas  and  cottages  which  1 
had  remarked  on  each  side  of  the  line,  on 
coming  up  by  the  North-Western  Eailway. 
Therefore,  having  lately  found  it  advisable  to 
transfer  my  business  altogether  to  Watling 
Street,  City,  I  resolved  to  seek  in  that  quarter 
for  a  residence  for  myself  and  family.  Another 
reason  induced  me  to  select  that  spot.  My 
goods  are  coming  up  continually  by  the  North 
Western  Eailway  ;  and  having  some  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  West  Eiding,  who  send  up  parcels 
by  the  Great  Northern  line,  I  wished  to  be 
somewhere  between  Battle  Bridge  and  Euston 
Square  :  in  order,  occasionally,  to  give  an  eye 
to  my  consignments  at  both  stations.  With 
this  purpose  I  procured  a  new  map,  on  a 
large  scale,  in  order  to  see  all  the  Victoria 
Crescents  and  Albert  Terraces  thereabouts. 

I  drew  out  my  pocket-compasses,  measured 
the  line,  reduced  it  one  half ;  and,  on  finding 
the  unknown  locality,  brought  one  point  of 
the  divider’s  plumb  upon  a  spot  which  I  at 
once  read  off  from  the  map  as  “  Agar  Town.” 
Looking  more  minutely,  I  observed  that  the 
particular  point  of  the  district  indicated,  was 
“  Salisbury  Crescent.”  I  could  not  repi’ess 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  as  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  Crescents  also  met  my  eye.  With¬ 
out  further  delay,  I  struck  a  half-mile  circle  ; 
and  as  I  observed  therein  several  streets  and 
terraces  bearing  the  names,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Durham,  Salisbury,  &c.,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  was  (as  it  eventually  turned 
out  to  be)  Church  property ;  and,  as  a  lover 
of  order  and  decency,  I  congratulated  myself 
on  the  felicitous  idea  that  had  suggested  to 
me  that  neighbourhood ;  for  I  felt  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  a  guarantee  of  an  orderly 
and  well-regulated  estate. 

From  these  high-sounding  names,  however, 
T  had  some  misgivings  that  the  houses  in 
that  neighbourhood  might  be  of  too  expensive 
a  class  for  a  man  of  moderate  means.  Still, 
I  resolved  to  proceed  there,  and  reconnoitre, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  decent  little  place,  at 
a  moderate  figure.  So,  with  my  map  in  my 
hand,  I  rode  down  to  Bang’s  Cross,  and  -pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  old  Pancras  Eoad,  entered 
the  King’s  Eoad,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
the  property  I  was  seeking.  I  had  not  gone 
far  beyond  a  large  building,  which  I  found 
was  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  when  I 
observed  a  woman  and  a  number  of  ragged 
children  drawing  a  truck.  The  truck  con¬ 
tained  a  table,  two  or  three  old  chairs,  and 
some  kitchen  utensils,  with  a  large  bundle  of 
bed-clothes  tied  up  in  a  patchwork  quilt. 
The  entire  strength  of  the  company  was 
exerted  to  draw  the  truck  up  the  steep  path¬ 
way  of  a  turning  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road,  in  which  they  succeeded  at  length  ; 
and  the  woman,  struggling,  with  her  hair 
about  her  face,  and  her  bomiet  hanging  round 
her  neck,  the  truck  moved  on,  aided  by  the 
vigorous  23ushing  of  her  young  family  behind. 
The  pathway  was  some  feet  above  the  road, 
which  was  a  complete  bog  of  mud  and  filth, 
with  deep  cart-ruts;  the  truck,  oscillating 
and  bounding  over  the  inequalities  of  the 
narrow  pathway,  threatened  every  moment 
to  overturn  with  the  woman,  her  family,  and 
all  her  Avorldly  goods. 

There  was  something  so  painfully  pic¬ 
turesque  in  the  little  group,  and  so  exciting 
in  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  accident, 
that  I  could  not  help  following.  For  a  time, 
however,  a  special  Providence  seemed  to 
watch  over  the  party.  I  began  to  give  up  all 
fear  of  a  mishap  ;  when,  suddenly,  the  inner 
wheel  encountered  a  small  hillock  of  dust  and 
vegetable  refuse  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and 
finally  shot  its  contents  into  the  deep  slough 
of  the  roadway.  The  woman  turned  back  ; 
and,  having  well  thumped  the  heads  of  her 
family,  seated  herself  upon  the  heap  of  ashes 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  misfortune,  to 
vent  the  rest  of  her  rage  in  abuse  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character. 

A  dustman  happening  to  pass  at  the  time, 
helped  the  children  to  restore  the  chattels  to 
the  righted  truck. 

“  How  fur  have  you  to  go  ?  ”  he  asked, 

“  Oh  !  not  fur,”  said  she,  “  only  to  one  of 
them  cottages  yonder.  It ’s  very  aggravatin,’ 


arter  draggin’  them  goods  all  the  way  from 
Smithses  Eents,  and  all  along  that  there  nasty 
road,  all  right ;  just  to  upset  when  one’s  got 
here  !  This  ain’t  no  woman’s  work,  this  ain’t  ; 
only  my  husband ’s  got  a  job  this  mornin’, 
and  we  was  obliged  to  move  out  afore  twelve  ; 
which  is  the  law,  they  says.” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  This  here,  sir  ?  ”  rephed  the  woman  ; 
“why,  Hagar  Town.” 

“  Agar  Town  ?  I  exclaimed,  with  asto¬ 
nishment,  remembering  how  clean  and  pro¬ 
mising  it  had  appeared  upon  the  map.  “  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  really  in  Agar 
Town  ?  ” 

The  dustman,  who  by  this  time  had  finished 
his  job,  and  who  sat  upon  the  pathway 
smoking  a  short  black  pipe,  with  his  legs  | 
dangling  over  the  road,  like  a  patient  angler 
by  a  very  turbid  stream,  ventured  to  join  the 
conversation,  by  answering  my  question. 

“  You  ’re  as  nigh,”  said  he,  “  to  the  middle  o’ 
Hagar  Town  as  you  veil  can  be.” 

“And  where,”  said  I,  “  is  Salisbury 
Crescent  1  ” 

“  There ’s  Salisbury  Crescent !  ” 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  several  wretched 
hovels,  ranged  in  a  slight  curve,  that  formed 
some  excuse  for  the  name.  The  doors  were 
blocked  up  with  mud,  heaps  of  ashes,  oyster- 
shells,  and  decayed  vegetables. 

“.  It ’s  a  rum  place,  ain’t  it  1  ”  remarked  the 
dustman.  “  I  am  forced  to  come  through 
it  twice  every  day,  for  my  work  lays  that 
way  ;  but  I  wouldn’t,  if  I  could  help  it. 

It  don’t  much  matter  in  my  business,  a  little 
dirt,  but  Hagar  Town  is  worse  nor  I  can 
abear.” 

“  Are  there  no  sewers  ?  ” 

“  Sooers  ?  Why,  the  stench  of  a  rainy 
morning  is  enough  fur  to  knock  down  a 
bullock.  It ’s  all  very  well  for  them  as  is 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  ditch  afore  their 
doors ;  but,  in  gen’ral,  everybody  chucks 
ever5rthink  out  in  front  and  there  it  stays. 
There  used  to  be  an  inspector  of  noosances, 
when  the  choleray  was  about  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  choleray  went  away,  people 
said  they  didn’t  want  no  more  of  that  suit 
till  such  times  as  the  choleray  should  break  j 
out  agen.” 

“Is  the  whole  of  Agar  Town  in  such  a 
deplorable  state  as  this  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  All  on  it !  Some  places,  wuss.  You  can’t 
think  what  rookeries  there  is  in  some  parts. 

As  to  the  roads,  they  ain’t  never  been  done 
nothink  to.  They  ain’t  roads.  I  recollect  when 
this  place  was  all  gardeners’  ground  ;  it  was  a 
nice  pooty  place  enough  then.  That  ain’t  above 
ten  or  twelve  year  ago.  When  people  began 
to  build  on  it,  they  run  up  a  couple  o’  rows  o’ 
houses  oppersite  one  another,  and  then  the 
road  was  left  fur  to  make  itself.  Then  tlie 
rain  come  down,  and  people  chucked  their 
rubbidge  out ;  and  the  ground  bein’  nat’rally 
soft,  the  carts  from  the  brick-fields  worked 
it  all  up  into  paste.” 
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asked. 

“  Do  yon  see  them  cinder  heaps  out 
a  yonder  ?  ” 

I  looked  down  in  the  distance,  and  beheld  a 
lofty  chain  of  dark  mountains. 

“Well,”  said  the  Dustman,  “that’s  where 
Hagar  Town  ends — close  upon  Battle  Bridge, 
j  Them  heaps  is  made  o’  breeze  ;  breeze  is  the 
j  siftins  of  the  dust  what  has  been  put  there 
!  by  the  conteractor’s  men,  arter  takin’  away 
I  all  the  wallyables  as  has  been  found.” 

I  At  this  point,  the  woman,  who  had  been 
i  combing  her  hair,  arose,  and  the  truck  re- 
I  sinned  its  perilous  journey.  The  dustman 
j  waited,  and  saw  it  arrive  at  its  destination,  in 
I  safety;  whereupon  the  dustman  having  smoked 
j  his  pipe,  departed.  As  I  had,  by  this  time, 

!  given  up  all  intention  of  seeking  a  residence  in 
i  that  neighbourhood,  I  continued  my  researches, 

!  like  Dr.  Syntax,  simply  in  search  of  the 
i  picturesque. 

I ;  Crossing  another  bridge — for  the  canal  takes 

'  a  winding  course  through  the  midst  of  this 
I  Eden — I  stood  beside  the  Good  Samaritan 
j  public-house,  to  observe  the  houses  which  the 
I  dustman  had  pointed  out,  with  the  water  “  a 
[  flowin’  in  at  the  back  doors.”  Along  the 
j  canal  side,  the  huts  of  the  settlers,  of  many 
:  shapes  and  sizes,  were  closely  ranged.  Every 
j  tenant,  having,  as  I  was  informed,  his  own 
lease  of  the  ground,  appeared  to  have  dis¬ 
dained  to  imitate  his  neighbour,  and  to  have 
I  constructed  his  abode  according  to  his  own 
j  ideas  of  beauty  or  convenience.  There  were 
the  dog  kennel,  the  cow- shed,  the  shanty,  and 
the  elongated  watch-box,  styles,  of  architec¬ 
ture.  To  another,  the  ingenious  residence  of 
Eobinson  Crusoe  seemed  to  have  given  his 
idea.  Through  an  opening  was  to  be  seen 
another  layer  of  dwellings,  at  the  back  :  one, 
looking  like  a  dismantled  windmill  ;  and 
!  another,  perched  upon  a  wall,  like  a  guard’s 
I  look-out  on  the  top  of  a  railway  carriage.  The 
love  of  variety  was,  everywhere,  carried  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  extravagance.  Every  garden 
had  its  nuisance — so  far  the  inhabitants  were 
agreed — but,  every  nuisance  was  of  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  character.  In  the  one,  was  a 
dung-heap  ;  in  the  next,  a  cinder-heap  ;  in  a 
third,  which  belonged  to  the  cottage  of  a 
costermonger,  were  a  pile  of  whelk  and  peri¬ 
winkle  shells,  some  rotten  cabbages,  and  a 
donkey  ;  and  the  garden  of  another,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  board  inscribed  with  the  words 
“  Ladies’  School,”  had  become  a  pond  of  thick 
green  water,  which  was  carefully  dammed  up, 
and  prevented  from  flowing  over  upon  the 
canal  towing-path,  by  a  brick  parapet. 

I  remember  to  have  seen,  in  a  book  written 
some  time  since,  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
heau  ideal  of  an  English  villa  and  estate.  The 
village  church  was,  at  that  period,  considered 
of  some  importance,  and  an  approach  thereto 
by  a  good  road  was  treated  as  an  element  in 
securing  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
villagers.  I  looked  for  the  “  heaven-dii-ecting 


spire,”  and  thought  of  the  bogs,  sloughs,  and 
quagmires  that  must,  necessarily,  be  struggled 
through  by  a  pious  parishioner  ;  and  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  it  was  possible  for  any  amount 
of  courage  and  patience  to  prevail  over  the 
difficulties.  The  English  Captain,  who  at¬ 
tended  church  at  San  Francisco,  in  fisher¬ 
man’s  mud-jacks,  with  trowsers  close  reefed  up 
each  leg,  felt  all  his  misgivings  at  his  grotesque 
appearance  vanish  when  he  saw  other  men 
dressed  like  himself,  and  observed  that  the 
prevailing  costume  for  ladies  was  Welling¬ 
ton  boots  ;  but,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
sympathy  an  inhabitant  of  Agar  Town  would 
get,  if,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  parish  beadle  thus  attired  ! 
The  Eector  of  St.  Pancras  has  endeavoured 
to  meet  his  parishioners  in  this  district,  half¬ 
way  ;  for,  finding  the  difficulty  of  moving 
Agar  Town  to  church,  he  moved  the  church 
to  Agar  Town  ;  and  a  neat  little  structure,  or 
temporary  chui‘ch,  is  now  conveniently  planted 
in  th  e  dirtiest  part  of  the  district. 

The  inhabitants  themselves  exhibit  a 
genuine  Irish  apathy.  Here  and  there,  a 
barrow  or  two  of  oyster  shells,  broken  bricks, 
and  other  dry  materials,  have  been  thrown 
into  the  mud.  In  Cambridge  Eow,  I  ob¬ 
served  that  some  effort  had  been  made  to 
get  a  crossing  ;  but,  a  sign-board  indicated 
that  it  was  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  “  The 
back  door  of  the  Good  Samaritan.” 

Continuing  my  way  until  I  came  within  the 
shadow  of  the  great  cinder-heaps  of  Mr.  Darke, 
the  contractor,  I  turned  off  at  Cambridge 
Crescent,  to  make  the  hazardous  attempt  of 
discovering  a  passage  back  into  the  Pancras 
Eoad.  At  the  corner  of  Cambridge  Crescent 
are  the  Talbot  Arms  Tea  Gardens,  boasting 
a  dry  skittle-ground,  which,  if  it  be  not  an 
empty  boast,  must  be  an  Agar  Town  island. 
The  settlers  of  Cambridge  Crescent  are  almost 
all  shopkeepers  —  the  poorest  exhibiting  in 
their  rag-patched  windows  a  few  apples  and 
red-herrings,  with  the  rhyming  announcement, 
“Table-beer,  Sold  here.”  I  suspect  a  system  of 
barter  prevails — the  articles  sold  there  com¬ 
prehending,  no  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  simple 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  ;  a  system,  perhaps, 
suggested  by  the  difficulty  of  communication 
with  the  civilised  world. 

A  stranger  in  these  parts  immediately 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  if  he  be  not  recognised  for  an  Agarite,  is 
at  once  set  down  for  a  “  special  commissioner,” 
about  to  report  to  some  newspaper  upon  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  I  met  no  one 
having  the  air  of  a  stranger,  except  an  unlucky 
gentleman,  attempting  to  make  a  short  cut  to 
the  London  and  York  Eailway  station  ;  and 
a  postman,  vainly  inquiring  for  Aurora  Cot¬ 
tage.  There  were  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  Eos- 
common,  Tralee,  and  Shamrock  Cottages  ;  but 
Aurora  Cottage,  being  probably  in  some  ad¬ 
joining  street,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
mud-bound  inhabitants.  The  economy  of 
space  which  I  had  observed  from  the  bridge, 
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was  also  apparent  here.  Every  corner  of  a 
garden  contained  its  lint,  well  stocked  with 
dirty  children.  The  house  of  one  family  was 
a  large  yellow  van  upon  wheels,  thus  raised 
above  high  mud-mark.  This  was  the  neatest 
dwelling  I  had  observed.  It  had  two  red 
painted  street-doors,  with  bright  brass 
knockers,  out  of  a  tall  man’s  reach,  and  evi¬ 
dently  never  intended  for  knocking — the 
entrance  being  by  steps  at  the  head  of  the 
van  ;  indeed,  I  suspect  that  these  doors  were 
what  the  stage  managers  call  “  impracticable.” 
The  interior  appeared  to  be  well  furnished, 
and  divided  into  bed-room  and  sitting-room. 
Altogether,  it  had  a  comfortable  look,  with  its 
chimney-pipe  smoking  on  the  top ;  and  if  I 
were  doomed  to  live  in  Agar  Town,  I  should 
certainly  like  lodgings  in  the  yellow  van. 

As  I  proceeded,  my  way  became  more 
perilous.  The  footpath,  gradually  narrowing, 

;  merged  at  length  in  the  bog  of  the  road, 
i  I  hesitated  ;  but,  to  turn  back  was  almost  as 
j  dangerous  as  to  go  on.  I  thought,  too,  of  the 
!  possibility  of  my  wandering  through  the 
;  labyrinth  of  rows  and  crescents  until  I  should 
be  benighted  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  night  in  Agar 
!  Town,  without  a  single  lamp  to  guide  my 
footsteps,  emboldened  me  to  proceed.  Plunging 
at  once  into  the  mud,  and  hoj^ping  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  kangaroo — so  as  not  to  allow  myself 
time  to  sink  and  disappear  altogether — I  found 
myself,  at  length,  once  more  in  the  King’s 
Eoad. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  ground  landlords,  or  to  attempt  to 
guess  at  their  reasons  for  allowing  such  a 
miserable  state  of  things  to  exist  upon  their 
property.  I  have  understood  that  the  fee  of 
the  estate  is  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  that  the  present  owners  hold  it 
only  for  a  term  of  three  lives  ;  with  a  power 
of  leasing  for  periods  not  longer  than  twenty- 
one  years  each.  If  this  be  the  case,  perhaps 
no  respectable  tenant  could  be  induced  to 
take  the  land  for  so  short  a  term  upon  a 
building  lease.  Yet,  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  it  would  have  been  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties  that  decent  and  comfortable 
dwellings  should  have  occupied  the  ground, 
instead  of  the  wretched  huts  to  be  found 
there,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
arrangement  was  not  entered  into  for  that 
purpose.  The  place,  in  its  present  state,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  metropolis.  It  has  sprung  up 
in  about  ten  years.  Old  haunts  of  dirt  and 
misery,  suffered  to  exist  in  times  when  the 
public  paid  no  attention  to  such  matters,  are 
difficult  to  deal  with  ;  but  this  is  a  new  evil, 
which  only  began  to  come  into  existence  about 
the  time  when  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Eeport  first 
brought  before  the  public  a  picture  of  the 
filthy  homes  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  of  the  friijhtful  amount  of  crime  and 
misery  resulting  therefrom. 

In  Agar  Town  we  have,  within  a  short  walk 
of  the  City — not  a  gas-light  panorama  of  Irish 
misery,  “  almost  as  good  as  being  there,”  but 


a  perfect  reproduction  of  one  of  the  worst 
towns  in  Ireland.  The  land  is  well  situated — 
being  high  for  the  most  part — and  therefore 
capable  of  good  drainage  ;  and,  although  too 
great  a  proximity  to  the  cinder-heaps  might 
make  it  an  objectionable  site  for  a  superior 
class  of  dwellings,  no  spot  could  be  better 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  small  tenements 
for  labouring  men  and  mechanics.  It  is 
close  to  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  great 
trunk  railways,  where  a  large  number  of 
men — officers  of  the  company  and  labourers — 
are  employed.  There  are,  also,  many  large 
manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
men  employed  in  these  places  must  reside 
near  their  work,  and  are  consequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  any  accommodation,  however 
miserable,  which  the  neighbourhood  may 
afford,  and  at  whatever  cost.  A  respectable 
mechanic  told  me  that  he  paid  for  his  hut  a 
rent  of  six  shillings  per  week.  This  contained 
two  rooms  only — upon  the  ground,  for  there 
was  no  upper  story.  It  appeared  to  have 
hardly  any  foundation,  the  boards  of  the  floor 
being  laid  upon  the  earth,  without  a  brick 
between,  to  prevent  the  dampness  oozing 
through  ;  a  manner  of  building  which  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  by  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners,  as  productive  of  disease.  The 
place  was  altogether  of  the  rudest  and  most 
comfortless  description,  and  could  not,  I  was 
assured,  have  cost  more  in  the  erection — built 
as  it  was  of  old  fragments  of  brick  and  plaster 
— than  forty  pounds. 

It  was  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessity,  that 
this  man  lived  in  such  a  place.  In  various 
parts,  a  certain  air  of  cleanliness  in  a  dwelling, 
here  and  there,  contrasting  with  the  filthy 
state  of  the  street,  gave  evidence  of  other 
inhabitants  who  had  not  been  led  by  a  mere 
taste  for  filth  and  wretchedness  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  Agar  Town.  These  poor  people 
cannot  help  themselves  ;  toiling  early  and 
late,  the  struggle  to  provide  for  the  ever- 
renewing  wants  of  the  day,  exacts  all  their 
time  and  energies.  Who  will  help  them  ? 
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Shaping  the  shadows  of  dim  times  to  come, 

The  thoughtful  mind  forecasts  a  scene  of  glory ; 

Blessings  for  all,  no  longer  heap’d  on  some. 
Brighten  the  chapters  of  man’s  future  story. 

The  fiercer  passions  of  the  human  breast 

Melt  into  love,  and  swell  the  tide  of  kindness ; 

Mercy  descends,  a  warmly  welcomed  guest. 

To  those  who  once  had  spurn’d  her  in  their 
blindness. 

War  is  the  fashion  of  a  former  age. 

Of  which  the  scholar  reads  with  solemn  wonder ; 

And  mutely  pities,  as  he  turns  the  page, 

The  madness  that  kept  man  and  man  asunder. 

The  weak  dwell  safely  ;  right  prevails  o’er  might ; 
Law  binds  its  subjects  with  a  moi’al  fetter  : 

All  for  some  end  of  general  good  unite. 

And  strive  to  make  the  world  they  live  in, 
better. 
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Is  this  the  phantom  of  a  poet’s  dream, 

Tliat  mocks  him  with  a  fleeting  thrill  of  pleasure  1 
Or  does  the  future  with  such  glories  teem, 

And  even  now  give  earnest  of  its  treasure  ? 

Heaven  only  knows ! — Meanwhile,  let ’s  do  our  best 
To  leave  this  heir-loom  when  in  dust  we  moulder ; 
Man  may  enjoy  unbroken  peace  and  rest, 

’Ere  this  fair  globe  has  grown  a  century  older. 


DREAMS. 

When  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  person 
lying  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep — the  body 
slightly  curved  upon  itself ;  the  limbs  re¬ 
laxed  ;  the  head  reclining  on  its  pillow  ;  and 
eyelids  closed  ; — it  is  wonderful  to  think  what 
strange  and  startling  imagery  may  be  passing 
through  the  brain  of  that  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  being.  The  events  of  his  whole  life 
may  hurry  j)ast  him  in  dim  obscurity  ;  he 
may  be  revisited  by  the  dead ;  he  may  be 
transported  into  regions  he  never  before 
beheld ;  and  his  ideas,  visibly  assuming 
phantasmal  shapes,  may  hover  round  him 
like  shadows  reflected  from  another  and  more 
spiritual  state  of  existence. 

Let  us  draw  the  curtains  gently  aside,  and 
study  the  physiognomy  of  sleep. 

The  countenance  may,  occasionally,  be  ob¬ 
served  lighted  up,  as  it  were,  from  within  by 
a  passing  dream — its  expression  is  frequently 
one  of  peculiar  mildness  and  benignity ;  the 
breathing  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  calm  and 
uniform  ;  the  pulse  not  so  rapid  as  in  the 
waking  state,  but  soft  and  regular  ;  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  whole  body  may  continue.trance- 
like  and  perfect.  There  is,  indeed,  no  sign  of 
innocence  more  touching  than  the  smile  of 
a  sleeping  infant.  But,  suddenly,  this  state 
of  tranquillity  may  be  disturbed  ;  the  dreamer 
changes  his  position  and  becomes  restless  ;  he 
moans  grievously — perhaps  sobs — and  tears 
may  be  observed  glimmering  underneath  his 
eyelids  ;  his  whole  body  now  seems  to  be 
shaken  by  some  inward  convulsion ;  but, 
presently,  the  strife  abates ;  the  storm-cloud 
gradually  passes ;  he  stretches  liis  limbs, 
opens  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  awakes,  daylight,  in 
an  instant,  dispels  the  vision,  perhaps  leaving 
not  behind  the  faintest  trace  or  recollection  of 
a  single  incident  which  occurred  in  this  mys¬ 
terious  state. 

But  what  are  dreams  ?  Whence  come  they  ? 
What  do  they  portend  ?  Not  man  only,  but 
all  animals,  it  is  presumed,  dream,  more  or 
less,  when  they  are  asleep.  Horses  neigh, 
and  sometimes  kick  violently  ;  cows,  when 
suckling  their  young  calves,  often  utter 
piteous  lowings  ;  dogs  bark  in  suppressed 
tones,  and,  from  the  motions  of  their  paws, 
appear  to  fancy  themselves  in  the  field  of  the 
chase  ;  even  frogs,  particularly  during  sum¬ 
mer,  croak  loudly  and  discordantly  until  mid¬ 
night,  and  then  retire,  and  become  silent. 
Birds  also  dream  ;  and  will  sometimes,  when 
frightened,  fall  from  their  roosting  perch,  or 
flutter  about  their  cage,  in  evident  alarm. 


A  bullfinch,  says  Bechstein,  belonging  to  a 
lady,  was  subject  to  veiy  frightful  dreams, 
which  made  it  drop  off  its  perch  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  it  hear  the  voice  of  its  affectionate 
mistress  than  it  became  immediately  tranquil 
and  reascended  its  perch  to  sleep  again.  It 
is  pretty  certain  that  parrots  dream.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  best 
way  of  teaching  this  bird  to  talk  is  to  cover 
the  cage  over  so  as  to  darken  it,  and  while  he 
is  going  to  sleep  pronounce,  audibly  and 
slowly,  the  word  he  is  to  learn  ;  if  the  winged 
pupil  be  a  clever  one,  he  will,  upon  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson,  in  a  morning  or  two,  begin 
to  repeat  it. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  school-boys 
commit  their  tasks  to  memory  by  reading 
them  over  the  last  thing  before  they  go  to 
bed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during 
sleep  the  mind  may  not  be  wholly  under 
eclipse  ;  for,  although  some  of  its  faculties-=- 
such  as  perception,  comparison,  judgment, 
and  especially  the  will,  may  be  suspended — - 
others,  (for  example.  Memory  and  Imagina¬ 
tion),  are  often  more  active  than  in  the  waking 
state.  But  some  persons,  it  is  said,  never 
dream.  We  are  assured  by  Locke  that  he 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  an  excellent 
memory,  yet  could  not  recollect  ever  having 
dreamed  until  his  twenty-sixth  year.  Dr. 
Reid,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  had  no 
recollection  of  haAung  ever  dreamed.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  also  relates,  apparently  upon  good  autho¬ 
rity,  the  case  of  a  man  who  never  dreamed 
until  after  he  had  a  fever,  in  his  fortieth  year ; 
and  we  ourselves  know  several  persons  who 
are  not  conscious  of  ever  dreaming.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  contend  that  in  all  such  cases 
dreams  really  occur,  but  that  they  escape 
the  recollection  ;  for  they  contend  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  mind  cannot,  being  an  in¬ 
dependent  principle,  ever  be  in  a  state  of  abso¬ 
lute  rest.  This  is  argaiing  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  intimate 
alliance  of  the  mind  with  the  body,  subjects 
it  to  its  general  laws ;  the  “  heat-oppressed 
brain  ”  requires  rest  to  renew  its  energies,  and 
the  mind,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  in  the 
meantime,  may,  as  in  profound  sleep,  remain 
perfectly  quiescent.  The  lids  of  the  outward 
senses  are  closed ;  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the 
immaterial  principle  of  our  nature ;  and  mind 
and  body  alike,  for  a  period,  lie  in  a  state  of 
utter  unconsciousness. 

Here,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  how 
happens  it  that  the  same  persons  will  at  one 
time  remembei’,  and,  at  another,  forget  his 
dreams  1  This  circumstance  may,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  thus  be  explained  : — 

Those  dreams  which  occur  in  very  deep 
sleep,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  are 
mot  so  likely  to  be  remembered  as  those 
which  happen  towards  morning,  when  the 
sleep  is  less  profound  ;  hence  the  popular 
notion  that  our  morning  dreams — which  are 
always  best  remembered — are  likely  to  prove 
true.  Then,  again,  the  imagery  of  some 
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dreams  is  more  striking,  and  actually  makes 
a  deeper  impression  tlian  the  incidents  of 
other  dreams.  We  are  told  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Ha^y,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  dream  was  so 
strongly  unpressed  upon  ,his  eye,  that  even 
after  he  had  risen  and  walked  out,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  of  its  unreal  nature,  until 
his  friends  convinced  him  of  its  impossibility. 
The  effect  of  some  dreams  upon  children  is 
very  renmrkable  ;  they  are,  it  is  believed, 
more  liable  to  dreams  of  terror  than  grown 
persons,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
being  more  subject  to  a  variety  of  internal 
complaints,  such  as  teething,  convulsions,  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  bowels,  &c. ;  added  to 
which,  their  reasoning  faculties  are  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  correct  such 
erroneous  unpressions.  Hence,  sometimes, 

I  children  appear,  when  they  awake,  bewildered 
I  and  distressed,  and  remam  for  a  considerable 
period  in  a  state  of  agitation  almost  resembling 
delirium.  The  incidents  which  are  ccnccive^l 
in  dreams  are  indeed  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
founded  by  adults  with  real  events  ;  hence, 
we  often  heai’  people,  in  alluding  to  some 
doubtful  circiunstanee,  exclaim,  “Well!  if  it 
be  not  true,  I  certainly  must  have  dreamed 
it.”  We  confess  we  have  ourselves  been 
puzzled  in  this  way ;  the  spell  may  be  broken ; 
but  the  impression  made  by  the  delusion  still 
clings  to  us  ;  its  shadow  is  still  thrown  across 
our  path. 

The  question  therefore  recurs,  what  are 
Dreams  ?  Whence  do  they  arise  ?  We 
believe  that  the  ideas  and  emotions  which 
take  place  in  the  dreaming  state  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  twofold  origin.  They  may  arise 
from  certain  bodily  sensations,  which  may 
suggest  particular  trains  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  ;  or  they  may  be  derived  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  or  activity  of  the  thinking  principle  it¬ 
self;  in  which  case  they  are  purely  mental. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  James  Gregory — whose 
premature  death  was  a  great  loss  to  science — 
states,  that  having  gone  to  bed  with  a  vessel 
of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  he  dreamt  of  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  and  felt 
the  ground  warm  imder  him.  He  likewise, 
on  another  occasion,  dreamt  of  spending  a 
winter  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  of  suffering 
much  distress  from  intense  frost  ;  and  found, 
when  he  awoke,  that  he  had  thrown  off  the 
bedclothes  in  his  sleep,  and  exposed  himself 
to  cold.  He  had  been  reading,  a  few  days 
before,  a  very  particular  account  of  this  colony. 
The  eminent  metaphysician.  Dr.  Beid,  relates 
of  himself  that  the  dressing  of  a  bhster,  which 
he  had  applied  to  his  head,  becoming  ruffled, 
so  as  to  produce  pain,  he  dreamt  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  North 
American  Indians,  who  were  scaljjing  him. 
These  were  dreams  suggested  by  sensations 
which  were  conveyed  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  through  the  nerves,  until  a  correspond 
ing  impression  was  produced  on  the  mind. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  very  strong  impres¬ 
sions  i^eceived  during  the  day  may  modify 


and  very  materially  influence  the  character 
of  our  dreams  at  night.  Dr.  Beattie  states 
that  once,  after  riding  thirty  miles  in  a  very 
high  wind,  he  passed  a  night  of  dreams  which 
were  so  terrible,  that  he  found  it  expedient 
to  keep  himself  awake,  that  he  might  no 
longer  be  tormented  with  them.  “Had  I 
been  superstitious,”  he  observes,  “I  should 
have  thought  that  some  disaster  was  im¬ 
pending  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
tempestuous  weather  I  had  encountered  the 
preceding  day  might  be  the  cause  of  all 
these  horrors.”  Other  and  less  obvious  causes 
are  in  constant  operation.  A  change  in  the 
weather — in  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere — ’and  its  barometrical  pressure — the 
temperature  of  the  bed-room — arrangements 
of  the  bed-furniture — the  adjustment  of  the 
bed-clothes — nay,  the  position  of  the  sleeper, 
particularly  if  he  cramp  a  foot  or  benumb  an 
arm,  will  at  once  affect  the  entire  concatena¬ 
tion  and  issue  of  his  dreams. 

Eurthermore.  Impressions  may  be  made 
on  the  mind  during  sleep,  by  speaking  gently 
to  a  person,  or  even  whispering  in  the  ear. 
We  ourselves,  when  in  Italy,  could  on  one 
occasion  trace  the  origin  of  a  very  remarkable 
dream  to  our  having  heard,  in  an  obscure  and 
half-conscious  manner,  during  sleep,  the  noise 
of  people  in  the  streets,  on  All  Souls’-night, 
invokmg  alms  for  the  dead.  Dr.  Beattie  knew 
a  man  in  whom  any  kind  of  dream  could  be 
produced  if  his  friends,  gently  addressing  him, 
afforded  tlie  subject-matter  for  his  ideas. 
Equally  curious  is  the  circumstance  that 
dreams  may  be  produced  by  whispering  in 
the  ear.  A  case  of  this  description  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  : — 

“  An  officer,  whose  susceptibility  of  having 
his  dreams  thus  conjured  before  him,  was  so 
remarkable,  that  his  friends  could  produce 
any  kind  of  di'eam  tliey  pleased,  by  softly 
whispering  in  his  ear,  especially  if  this  were 
done  by  one  with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar. 
His  companions  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
amusing  themselves  at  his  expense.  On  one 
occasion  they  conducted  him  through  the 
whole  progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in 
a  duel ;  and  when  the  parties  were  supposed 
to  meet,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  which 
he  fired  ofi'  in  his  sleep,  and  was  awakened 
by  the  repoif.  On  another,  they  found  him 
asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the 
cabin,  when,  by  whispeiing,  they  made  him 
believe  he  had  fallen  overboard  ;  and  they 
then  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  by  swim¬ 
ming.  He  immediately  imitated  the  motions 
of  swimming.  They  then  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  being  pursued  by  a  shark,  and 
entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life.  This  he 
did,  or  rather  attempted,  with  so  much  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  threw  himself  ofi’  the  locker, 
by  whicli  he  was  bruised,  and,  of  course, 
awakened.”  Dr.  Abercrombie  adds,  that  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  case  was,  that  after  these  and  a  variety 
of  other  pranks  had  been  played  upon  him, 
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“  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  his  dreams, 
but  only  a  confused  feeling  of  oppression  or 
fatiofiie,  and  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  he 
was  sure  they  had  been  playing  some  tricks 
upon  him.” 

It  appears,  also — and  the  fact  is  very  re¬ 
markable — that  a  similar  kind  of  sensation 
will  produce  the  same  description  of  dream 
in  a  number  of  individuals  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  different  people  will  sometimes  have 
the  same  dream.  We  read  of  a  whole  regiment 
starting  up  in  alarm,  declaring  they  were 
dreaming  that  a  black  dog  had  jumped  upon 
their  breasts  and  disappeared,  which  curious 
circumstance  was  explained  by  the  discovery, 
that  they  had  all  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a  deleterious  gas,  which  was  generated  in 
the  monastery.  The  effect  of  music,  also,  in 
exciting  delightful  dreams,  has  often  been 
attested.  A  French  philosopher  whose  expe¬ 
riments  are  reported  by  Magendie,  according 
to  the  airs  which  he  had  arranged  should  be 
played  while  he  was  asleep,  could  have  the 
character  of  his  dreams  directed  at  pleasure. 
“  There  is  an  art,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
— in  his  usual  quaint  style — “  to  make  dreams 
as  well  as  their  interpretations  ;  and  physi¬ 
cians  will  tell  us  that  some  food  makes  tur¬ 
bulent,  some  gives  quiet  dreams.  Cato,  who 
doated  upon  cabbage,  might  find  the  crude 
effects  thereof ;  and  Pythagoras  might  have 
had  calmer  sleeps  if  he  had  totally  abstained 
from  beans.” 

The  influence  of  the  day’s  occurrences,  and 
the  thoughts  which  have  occupied  the  mind 
during  the  day,  have  been  said  to  give  a  cor- 
resjDonding  tone  and  colouring  to  our  dreams 
at  night.  Thus  the  lover  dreams  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  ;  the  miser  of  his  gold  ;  the  merchant  of 
his  speculations ;  the  man  of  science  of  his 
discoveries.  The  poets  of  all  ages  and  nations 
adopt  this  view.  Virgil  describes  Dido  for¬ 
saken  by  Hlneas,  wandering  alone  on  a  desert 
shore  in  pursuit  of  the  Tyrians.  Milton 
represents  Eve  relating  to  Adam  the  dreams 
which  were  very  naturally  the  repetition  of 
her  waking  thoughts.  Petrarch  invokes  the 
beauty  of  Laura.  Eloisa,  separated  from 
Abelard,  is  again  happy  in  his  company,  even 
amidst  “  dreary  wastes  ”  and  “  low-browed 
rocks.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dreams  of 
many  persons  are  very  greatly  influenced  by 
the  reflections  and  emotions  they  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  preceding  day  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case.  We  have  known 
persons  whose  dreams  refer  habitually  to 
events  which  occurred  to  them,  perhaps, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  upon  whom  recent 
events  seem  to  possess  no  such  influence.  We 
have  often  been  told  by  ladies  happily  and 
affectionately  married,  that  while  they  were 
engaged,  although  their  thoughts  were  natu¬ 
rally  much  set  on  their  engagement,  they 
never  dreamt  of  their  lovers.  So,  also,  the 
father  of  a  family,  habitually  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  affection 


towards  his  offspring,  will  sometimes  dream 
often  enough  of  his  neighbour’s  children,  but 
seldom,  or,  perhaps,  never,  of  his  own.  Try 
to  dream  on  a  given  subject — resolve  and  fix 
the  attention  upon  it — going  to  sleep,  and  no 
sooner  are  our  eyelids  closed,  than  fantastic 
fancy  will  conjure  up  the  most  opposite  and 
incongruous  imagery.  We  have  heard  this 
dream-problem  explained  by  referring  it  to  a 
principle  of  antagonism,  which,  waking  or 
sleeping,  may  be  observed  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy.  If  a  limb  become  fatigued  by  remaining 
too  long  in  one  position,  it  will  be  relieved  by 
being  thrown  into  the  very  opposite  condition ; 
if  the  eye  fatigue  itself  by  gazing  intently  on 
the  disc  of  any  bright  colour,  and  the  eyelids 
close,  the  very  opposite,  or  antagonistic  colour 
will  be  depicted  upon  the  retina :  in  like 
manner,  when  our  waking  thoughts — in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  nerve  matter,  which  is  their 
material  instrument — have  exhausted  their 
energy,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  very 
opposite  condition  will  be  produced.  Hence 
the  most  unconnected  and  preposterous  train 
of  imagery  may  arise  from  the  very  earnest¬ 
ness  with  whicli  we  desire  a  contrary  effect. 
We  dream  of  events  which  do  not  concern  us, 
instead  of  those  in  which  we  are  most  deeply 
interested  ;  we  dream  of  persons  to  whom  we 
are  indifferent,  instead  of  those  to  whom  we 
are  attached.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
curious  and  perplexing  contrariety,  it  is 
remarkable — and  may  be  esteemed  a  proof  of 
the  immateriality  of  the  mind — that  we 
always  preserve  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
identity.  No  man  dreams  that  he  is  woman, 
or  any  other  person  than  himself ; — we  have 
heard  of  persons  who  have  dreamt  they  were 
dead,  and  in  a  spiritual  state ;  but  the  spirit 
was  still  their  own — they  maintained  their 
identity.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  once  made 
an  interesting  observation  on  this  subject  to 
Mrs.  Butler — then  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  :  he 
pointed  out,  in  conversation,  that  he  never 
heard  of  any  lady  who  ever  dreamed  that  she 
was  younger  than  she  really  was.  We  retain 
in  our  dreams  even  the  identity  of  our  age. 
It  has  been  said — ^we  think  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne — that  some  persons  of  virtuous  and 
honourable  principles  will  commit,  as  they 
fancy,  actions  in  their  dreams  which  they 
would  shudder  at  in  their  waking  moments  ; 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  identity  of 
moral  goodness  can  be  so  perverted  in  the 
dreaming  state.  We  can,  however,  readily 
conceive  that,  when  the  mind  is  oppressed, 
or  disturbed  by  the  recollection  of  some 
event  it  dreads  to  dwell  upon,  it  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  most  terrific  and  ghastly 
images.  A  guilty  conscience,  too,  will  unques¬ 
tionably  produce  restlessness,  agitation,  and 
awe-inspiring  dreams.  Hence  Manfred,  in 
pacing  restlessly  his  lonely  Gothic  gallery  at 
midnight,  pictures  to  himself  the  terrors  of 
Sleep : — 

“  The  lamp  must  be  replenished  ;  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch. 
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My  slumbers,  if  I  slumber,  are  not  sleep, 

But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 

Which  then  I  can  resist  not.  In  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil ;  and  these  eyes 
But  close  to  look  within.” 

Contrition  and  remorse  oppose  his  rest.  If 
we  remember  right,  it  was  Bishop  Newton, 
who  remarked  that  the  sleep  of  innocence 
differed  essentially  from  the  sleep  of  guilt. 

The  assistance  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
furnished  in  sleep  towards  the  solution  of  pro¬ 
blems  which  puzzled  the  waking  sense,  opens 
up  a  curious  subject  of  investigation.  Cases 
of  the  kind  have  been  recorded  upon  undoubted 
authority.  Hence  some  philosophers,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  Addison,  have  been 
induced  to  suppose  that  the  soul  in  this 
state  is  partially  disengaged  from  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  the  body,  and  therefore  more  intel¬ 
ligent,  Avhich  is  a  mere  fancy — a  poetical 
fiction.  Surely  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  soul,  which  we  invest  with  such  high  and 
perfect  attributes,  should  commit  such  frivo¬ 
lous  and  irrational  acts  as  those  which  take 
place  so  constantly  in  our  dreams.  “Me- 
thinks,”  observed  Locke,  “  every  drowsy  nod 
shakes  this  doctrine.”  All  we  remark,  is, 
that  some  of  the  ordinary  mental  faculties 
act  in  such  cases  with  increased  energy. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Cabains,  that  Franklin  on  several 
occasions  mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  been 
assisted  in  his  dreams  on  the  issue  of  many 
affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged.  So,  also, 
Condillac,  while  writing  his  “  Cours  d’Etudes  ” 
states  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave 
a  chapter  incomplete,  and  retire  to  bed  :  and 
that  on  Avaking,  he  found  it,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  finished  in  his  head.  Condorcet 
upon  leaAung  his  deep  and  complicated  calcu¬ 
lations  unfinished,  after  having  retired  to 
rest,  often  found  their  results  unfolded  to 
him  in  his  dreams.  Voltaire  assures  us  that 
he,  like  La  Fontaine,  composed  verses  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  sleep,  which  he  remembered  on 
awaking.  Doctor  Johnson  states  that  he 
once  in  a  dream  had  a  contest  of  wit  with 
some  other  person,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  oppo¬ 
nent  had  the  better  of  him.  Coleridge,  in  a 
dream,  composed  the  Avild  and  beautiful  poem 
of  “  Kubla  Khan,”  Avhich  was  suggested  to 
him  by  a  passage  he  AV'as  reading  in  Pur- 
chas’s  Pilgrimage  ”  Avhen  he  fell  asleep.  On 
awaking  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
whole,  and,  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  j)aper, 
instantly  and  eagerly  Avrote  doAvn  the  lines 
which  liaA^e  been  so  much  admired. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances 
connected  Avith  the  human  mind  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  lightning-like  rapidity  of  its  thoughts, 
even  in  our  Avaking  hours  ;  but  the  trans¬ 
actions  Avhich  appeal*  to  take  place  in  our 
dreams  are  accomplished  Avith  still  more 
incalculable  rapidity  ;  the  relations  of  space, 
the  duration  of  time,  appear  to  be  alike  anni¬ 
hilated  ]  Ave  are  transported  in  an  instant  to 


the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
events  of  ages  are  condensed  into  the  span  of 
a  few  seconds.  The  accidental  jarring  of  a 
door,  or  any  noise,  Avill,  at  the  same  moment 
it  awakens  a  person,  suggest  the  incidents  of 
an  entire  dream.  Hence  some  persons — Lord 
Brougham  in  particular — haA^e  supposed  that 
all  our  dreams  take  place  in  the  transition  or 
interval  between  sleep  and  waking.  A  gentle¬ 
man  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was  appre¬ 
hended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  be 
shot,  and,  at  last,  led  out  for  execution.  After 
all  the  usual  preparations  a  gun  was  fired ; 
he  awoke  Avith  the  report,  and  found  that  a 
noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had,  in  the  same 
moment,  produced  the  dream  and  awakened 
him.  The  same  want  of  any  notion  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  time  occurs,  more  or  less,  in  all  dreams  ; 
hence  our  ignorance  when  we  awake  of  the 
length  of  the  night.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Aber¬ 
crombie’s  dreamt  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  em¬ 
barking,  on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea, 
and,  aAvakening  with  the  fright,  discovered  he 
had  not  been  ten  minutes  asleep.  “  I  lately 
dreamed,”  says  Dr.  Macnish,  “  that  I  made  a 
A*oyage — remained  some  days  in  Calcutta — 
returned  home — then  took  ship  for  Egypt, 
Avhere  I  visited  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
Grand  Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  had  the  honour  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mahomet  Ali,  Cleopatra,  and 
Alexander  the  Great.”  All  this  was  the  work 
of  a  single  hour,  or  even  a  feAV  minutes.  In 
one  of  the  dreams  which  Mr.  De  Quincey 
describes — when  under  the  influence  of  opium 
— “  the  sense  of  Space  and  in  the  end  of  Time 
AA'^ere,”  he  states,  “  both  powerfully  affected. 
Buildings,  landscapes,  &c.,  Avere  exhibited  in 
proportions  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted 
to  receive.  Space  sAvelled,  and  Avas  amplified  to 
a  sense  of  unutterable  infinity.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  A^ast 
expansion  of  Time  ;  I  sometimes  seemed  to 
have  Iwed  for  seventy  or  one  hundred  years 
in  one  night  ;  nay,  sometimes  had  feelings 
representative  of  a  millenium,  passed  in  that 
time  ;  or,  hoAvever,  of  a  duration  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  human  experience.”  One  of 
the  miracles  of  Mahomet  appears  to  be  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  same  phenomenon.  We  read, 
in  the  Koran,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  took 
Mahomet,  one  morning,  out  of  his  bed  to 
give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the  Seven 
HeaA^ens  and  in  Paradise  ;  and,  after  holding 
ninety  thousand  spiritual  conferences,  he  Avas 
brought  back  again  to  his  bed  ;  all  which  Avas 
transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time  that 
Mahomet,  upon  his  return,  found  his  bed  still 
Avarm. 

Are  dreams  so  much  varied  as  is  generally 
supposed  ?  Or,  taking  into  consideration  our 
difierent  mental  and  physical  constitutions,  is 
there  not  rather  a  remarkable  sameness  in 
them  ?  It  is  certainly  a  A-ery  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  hear  of  any  dream  that  does 
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violence  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind. 
One  class  of  dreams,  which  may  be  termed 
Retrospective,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
These  are  characterised  by  the  revival  of 
associations  long  since  forgotten.  The  faculty 
of  Memory  appears  to  be  prseternaturally 
exalted ;  the  veil  is  withdrawn  which  ob¬ 
scured  the  vista  of  our  past  life  ;  and  the 
minutest  events  of  childhood  pass  in  vivid 
review  before  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  something  analogous  to  this  occurs  in 
drowning  ;  when,  after  the  alarm  and  struggle 
for  life  has  subsided,  sensations  and  visions 
supervene  with  indescribable  rapidity.  The 
same  very  remarkable  phenomenon  takes 
place  also  sometimes  in  hanging;  but  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  produced.  “  Of  all  whom 
I  have  seen  restored  from  drowming,”  observes 
Dr.  Lettsom,  “  I  never  found  one  who  had  the 
smallest  recollection  of  any  thing  that  passed 
under  water  until  the  time  they  were  re¬ 
stored.”  Persons  must  not,  therefore,  be 
deceived  by  imagining  that  an  Elysium  is  to 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden  well,  or  a 
canal,  or  a  river. 

Rut  to  return  ; — it  is  not  only  the  very  early 
incidents  of  childhood  which  may  thus  be  re¬ 
called  by  our  dreams^  but  recent  events,  which 
in  our  waking  hours  had  escaped  the  memory, 
are  sometimes  suddenly  recalled.  In  his 
“  Notes  to  Waverley,”  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates 
the  following  anecdote  : — “  A  gentleman  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Bank  in  Glasgow,  while  employed 
in  the  occupation  of  cashier,  was  annoyed  by  a 
person,  out  of  his  turn,  demanding  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  check  for  six  pounds.  Having  paid 
him^  but  with  reluctance,  out  of  his  turn,  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  transaction.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  W’as  eight  or  nine 
months  after,  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
making  the  books  balance,  in  consequence  of 
a  deficiency  of  six  pounds.  Several  days  and 
nights  were  exhausted  in  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  source  of  the  error,  but  without 
success ;  and  the  discomfited  and  chagrined 
cashier  retired  one  night  to  his  bed,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  fatigued.  He  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  he  was  at  his  Bank,  and  once 
again  the  whole  scene  of  the  annoying  man 
and  his  six  pound  check  arose  before  him  ; 
and,  on  examination,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  ^um  paid  to  this  person  had  been  neglected 
to  be  inserted  in  the  book  of  interests,  and 
that  it  exactly  accounted  for  the  error  in  the 
balance.”  We  read  of  another  gentleman,  a 
solicitor,  who,  on  one  occasion,  lost  a  very 
importajit  document  connected  with  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  some  property  ;  the  most  anxious 
search  was  made  for  it  in  vain ;  and  the  night 
preceding  the  day  on  which  the  parties  were 
to  meet  for  the  final  settlement  the  son  of 
this  gentleman  then  went  to  bed,  under  much 
anxiety  and  disappointment,  and  dreamt  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  missing  paper  was 
delivered  to  his  father,  his  table  was  covered 
with  papers  connected  with  the  affairs  of  a 
particular  client  and  there  found  the  paper 


thev  had  been  in  search  of,  which  had  been 
tied  up  in  a  parcel  to  which  it  was  in  no  way 
related; 

There  is  another  class  of  dreams  which 
would  appear  to  be  much  more  extraoi'dinary 
than  these — of  a  Retrospective  Character, 
viz:  those  in  which  the  dreamer  appears  to- 
take  cognizance  of  incidents  which  are  oc¬ 
curring  at  a  distance,  which  may  be  designated . 
Dreams  of  Coincidence.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Margaret  de  Valois  ”  we  read,  that  her 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  ill  of  the 
plague  at  Metz,  saw  her  son,  the  Due  d’ Anjou, 
at  the  victory  of  Jarnac  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  the  Prince  de  Condd  dead — events 
which  happened  exactly  at  that  moment. 
Dr.  Macnish  relates,  as  the  most  striking 
example  he  ever  met  with  of  the  co-existence 
between  a  dream  and  a  passing  event,  the 
following  melancholy  story  : — Miss  M.,  a 
young  lady,  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  was  deeply 
in  love  with  an  officer  who  accompanied  Sir 
John  Moore  in  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
constant  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
had  an  evident  effect  upon  her  spirits.  She 
became  pale  and  melancholy  in  perpetually 
brooding  over  his  fortunes  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  that  reason  could  do,  felt  a  certain  con¬ 
viction  that,  when  she  last  parted  from  her 
lover,  she  had  parted  with  him  for  ever.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  period  her  graceful  form 
declined  mto  all  the  appalling  characteristics 
of  a  fatal  illness,  and  she  seemed  rapidly 
hastening  to  the  grave,  when  a  dream  con¬ 
firmed  the  horrors  she  had  long  anticipated 
and  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  sorrows. 
One  night,  after  falling  asleep,  she  imagined 
she  saw  her  lover.,  pale,  bloody,  and  wounded 
in  the  breast,  enter  her  apartment.  He 
drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and,  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  mildness,  informed  her 
that  he  had  been  slain  in  battle,  desiring  her 
at  the  same  time  to  comfort  herself,  and  not 
take  his  death  too  seriously  to  heart.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  influence  this  vision  had 
upon  a  mind  so  replete  with  woe.  It  withered 
it  entirely,  and  the  poor  girl  died  a  few  days 
afterwards,,  but,  not  without  desiring  her 
parents  to  note  down  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  it  happened,  and  see  if  it  would  not  be 
confirmed,  as  she  confidently  declared  it 
would.  Her  anticipation  was  correct,  for 
accounts  were  shortly  afterwards  received 
that  the  young  man  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  which  was  fought  on  the  very  day 
of  the  night  of  which  his  betrothed  had 
beheld  the  vision.  It  is  certainly  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some 
mysterious  connection  between  such  a  dream 
and  the  event  which  appears  to  have  simul¬ 
taneously  taken  place — but,  upon  reflecting 
farther  upon  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that 
the  co-existence  is  purely  accidental  If, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  any  event, 
such  as  the  death  of  the  person  dreamt  of, 
chance  to  take  place,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  nature  and  time  of  the  appari- 
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tion,  the  circumstance  is  conceived  to  be 
supernatural,  although  the  coincidence  is 
one  wiiich  must  frequently  occur,  smce  our 
dreams  usually  refer  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  'which  haunts  our  minds  'wdien  awake, 
and  often  presage  the  most  probable  events. 
Such  a  concatenation,  therefore,  must  often 
take  place  when  it  is  considered  “  of  what  stuff 
dreams  are  made,”  and  how  naturally  they 
turn  upon  those  who  occupy  our  mind  when 
awake.  When  a  soldier  is  exposed  to  death 
in  battle ;  when  a  sailor  is  incurring  the 
dangers  of  the  sea ;  when  a  beloved  wife  or 
relative  is  attacked  by  disease,  how  readily 
our  sleeping  imagination  rushes  to  the  very 
point  of  alarm  which,  when  waking,  it  had 
shuddered  to  anticipate.  Considering  the 
many  thousands  of  dreams  which  must,  night 
after  night,  pass  through  the  imagination  of 
individuals,  the  number  of  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  the  vision  and  the  event  are  fewer 
and  less  remarkable  than  a  fair  calculation 
of  chance  would  warrant  us  to  expect. 

Ill  addition  to  these,  we  sometimes  hear  of 
dreams  which  appear  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
futurity  ;  and  which  may  be  designated  Pro¬ 
phetic  Dreams — unveiling,  as  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  the  destiny  which  awaits  particular 
individuals.  The  prophetic  dream  of  Cromwell, 
that  he  should  live  to  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England,  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  special  revelation ;  but  surely 
there  can  be  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the 
occurrence — foi‘,  after  all,  if  we  could  only 
penetrate  into  the  thoughts,  hopes,  and  de¬ 
signs  which  inflamed  the  ambition  of  such 
men  as  Ireton,  Lambert,  and  the  like,  we 
should  find  both  their  waking  and  sleeping 
”’sions  equally  suggestive  of  self-aggrandise¬ 
ment.  The  Protector  himself  was  not  the 
only  usurper,  in  these  troubled  times,  who 
dreamed  of  being  “  every  inch  a  king  ;  ”  but 
we  want  the  data  to  compute  the  probabilities 
w'hich  the  laws  of  chance  would  give  in  favour 
of  such  a  prophecy  or  dream  being  fulfilled. 
The  jDrophetic  dream  refers  generally  to 
some  event  which,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
is  likely  to  happen  :  is  it,  then,  wonderful 
that  it  should  occur  ?  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  how  often  Napoleon  dreamed  that 
he  was  the  Emperor  of  the  civilised  world, 
or  confined  as  a  prisonej  of  war ;  how  many 
thrones  he  imagined  hin.  self  to  have  ascended 
or  abdicated  ;  how  ofteh  he  accomplished 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  A  few  years 
ago,  some  very  cruel  murders  were  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Edinburgh,  by  men  named  Burke 
and  Hare,  who  sold  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
to  the  Anatomical  Schools.  We  had  ourselves 
an  interview  with  Burke,  after  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  when  he  told  us  that  many  months  before 
he  was  apprehended  and  convicted,  he  used  to 
dream  that  the  murders  he  committed  had 
been  discovered  ;  then  he  imagined  himself 
going  to  be  executed,  and  his  chief  anxiety 
was  how  he  should  comport  himself  on  the 
scaffold  before  the  assenibled  multitude,  whose  - 
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'  faces  he  beheld  gazing  up  and  fixed  upon  him. 
His  dream  was,  in  every  respect,  verified  ;  but 
who,  for  an  instant,  would  suppose  there  could 
have  been  anyth  ing  pr8eternatural,or  prophetic, 
in  such  a  vision  ]  For  the  most  part,  dreams 
of  this  description  are  su])posed  to  portend  the 
illness,  or  the  time  of  the  death,  of  particular 
individuals  ;  and  these,  too,  upon  the  simple 
doctrine  of  chance,  turn  out,  perhaps,  to  be 
as  often  wrong  as  right.  It  may  be  true,  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  died  at  the  exact  hour  which 
he  said  had  been  predicted  to  him  in  a  dream  ; 
but  Voltaire  outlived  a  similar  prophecy  for 
many  years.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded, 
that  persons  in  ill-health  may  have  their  death 
expedited  by  believing  in  such  fatal  predic¬ 
tions.  Tell  a  timorous  man  that  he  will  die  ; 
and  the  sentence,  if  pronounced  with  sufficient 
solemnity,  and  the  semblance  of  its  foreknow¬ 
ledge,  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  execute 
itself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self-sus¬ 
taining  power  of  the  will,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  concentration  of  nem'ous  energy,  will 
sometimes  triumph  over  the  presence  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  for  awdiile  ward  off  even  the  hand  of 
death.  The  anecdote  is  told  of  Muley  Moloch, 
who,  being  informed  that  his  army  was  likely 
to  be  defeated,  sprang  from  his  sick  bed  in 
great  excitement,  led  his  men  on  to  victory, 
and,  on  returning  to  his  tent,  lay  do'wn  and 
almost  instantly  expired. 

But  again  it  may  be  asked — what  then  do 
dreams  portend  ?  Do  they  admit  of  any 
rational  interpretation  ?  This  branch  of  the 
art  of  divination,  which  was  called  formerly 
by  the  name  of  “  Oneiromancy,”  has  been 
practised  in  all  ages  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
a  ■village  in  Great  Biitain,  or  on  the  great 
continent  of  Europe,  India,  or  America,  in 
which  some  fortune-telling  old  woman  will 
not  be  found  who  professes  to  be  an  oracle  in 
propounding  their  mystical  signification.  The 
magicians  of  old  were  supposed  to  be  skilful 
interpreters  of  dreams,  which,  like  the  wise¬ 
acres  of  Christendom,  they  viewed  under  very 
contradictory  aspects. 

From  one  of  the  most  ancient  Arabic  manu¬ 
scripts  on  the  subject,  we  learn  that  if  you 
see  an  angel,  it  is  a  good  sign  ;  but  if  you  dream 
that  you  converse  with  one,  it  forebodes  evil — 
to  dream  you  bathe  in  a  clear  fountain  denotes 
joy — but  if  it  be  muddy,  an  enemy  will  bring 
against  you  some  false  accusation.  To  dream 
of  carrying  any  weight  upon  the  back  denotes 
servitude,  if  you  are  rich — honour  if  you  are 
poor.  There  is  not  an  object  in  nature — not 
an  event  that  can  occur  in  life — that  our 
modern  fortune-tellers  have  not  converted, 
when  seen  in  a  dream,  into  some  sign  ominous 
of  good  or  of  evil ;  and  many  even  well-edu¬ 
cated  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  fostering 
their  credulity  by  attaching  an  undue  im¬ 
portance  to  their  dreams.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  however,  which  militates  against 
this  mystic  art,  that  the  same  sign  in  different 
countries  carries  with  it  a  very  contrary  signi¬ 
fication.  The  peasant  girl  in  England  thinks, 
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if  she  dream  of  a  rose,  that  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  happiness  ;  but  the  paysanne  in  Normandy 
believes  that  it  portends  vexation  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  Englishman  conceives  that 
to  dream  of  an  oak-tree  is  a  sign  of  prospe¬ 
rity  ;  but  in  Switzerland,  the  same  vision  is 
thought  to  be  a  forewarning  of  some  dreadful 
calamity. 

The  domestic  superstitions  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  dreams,  are  sometimes  favoured 
by,  and  perhaps  dependent  upon,  a  certain 
morbid  condition  or  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  suggests  the  dread  of  some  im¬ 
pending  calamity,  a  painful  and  indefinite 
sense  of  apprehension  for  which  no  ostensible 
reason  can  be  assigned.  Strange  as  it  might 
appear,  the  influence  of  our  dreams  upon  our 
waking  state  is  very  remarkable  ;  we  may 
awaken  refreshed  from  a  dream  which  has 
made  us,  in  our  sleep,  superlatively  happy ; 
or  we  may  rise  with  melancholic  feelings  after 
sufiering  intense  affliction  in  some  dream,  and 
the  details  of  both  dreams  may  alike  be 
forgotten.  We  cannot,  after  being  so  much 
disturbed,  at  once  regain  our  composure  ;  the 
billows  continue  heaving  after  the  tempest 
has  subsided  ;  the  troubled  nerves  continue 
to  vibrate  after  the  causes  that  disturbed 
them  have  ceased  to  act  ;  the  impression  still 
remains,  and  chequers  the  happiness  of  the 
future  day.  Even  men  of  strong  mind,  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
may  be  so  affected.  When  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France  was  once  told  by  an  astrologer  that 
he  would  be  assassinated,  he  smiled  at  the 
prediction,  and  did  not  believe  it  ;  but  he 
confessed  that  it  often  haunted  him  after¬ 
wards,  and  although  he  placed  no  faith  in  it, 
still  it  sometimes  depressed  his  spirits,  and  he 
often  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  never 
heard  it.  In  like  manner,  dreams,  which 
persons  do  not  believe  in,  will  unconsciously 
affect  the  tenour  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

There  are  many  persons  who  appear  to 
have  habitually  the  most  extraordinary 
dreams,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  circle 
that  assemble  round  the  domestic  hearth,  in 
which  some  one  or  other  of  the  party  is  not 
able  to  relate  some  very  wonderful  story. 
We  have,  ourselves,  a  repertoire^  from  which 
we  could  select  a  host  of  such  narrations  ; 
but  we  have  jireferred,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  recapitulative,  to  dwell  upon  those 
which  have  been  recorded  upon  unimpeach¬ 
able  authority.  The  dreams  which  men  like 
Locke,  Keid,  Gregory,  Aberci’ombie,  Macnish, 
&c.,  have  attested,  come  with  a  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  before  us  which  the  dreams  of  persons 
unknown  in  the  scientific  or  literary  world 
would  not  possess.  The  impressions  produced 
by  dreams  are  so  fugitive — so  easy  is  it  for 
persons  unintentionally  to  deceive  themselves 
in  recalling  their  dreams’  experience — that 
Epictetus,  long  ago,  advised  young  men  not  to 
entertain  any  company  by  relating  their 
dreams,  as  they  could  only,  he  affirmed,  be 
interesting  to  themselves,  and  perhaps  would. 
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after  all  their  pains,  be  disbelieved  by  their 
auditors.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  for 
all  persons  to  study,  whether  waking  or 
dreaming,  the  phenomena  of  their  own  minds. 
The  ingenious  naturalist.  Dr.  Fleming,  sug¬ 
gests  that  persons  should,  in  contra-distinction 
to  a  “  Diary,”  keep  a  “  Nocturnal,”  in  which 
they  should  register  their  dreams.  Doubtless 
such  a  journal  might  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
amusing  Psychological  record. 


THE  CONGEESS  OF  NATIONS. 

A  MIGHTY  dome  is  rear’d  in  solemn  state, 

To  hold  the  produce  of  the  W orld’s  invention ; 

The  spacious  palace  of  the  labouring  Great, 

Whose  bloodless  triumphs  history  loves  to 
mention. 

From  every  land  which  Man  has  made  his  home, 
Where  arts  and  science  with  due  culture  flourish. 

O’er  trackless  wastes  and  billows  crown’d  with  foam, 
Thevcome,  the  ardent  Mind  with  food  to  nourish. 

The  trophies  of  the  Past  fade  into  gloom. 

Which  conquerors  planted  on  the  field  of  battle  \ 

W’here  breathing  armies  sank  before  their  doom. 
And  shouts  of  glory  drown’d  the  low  death- 
rattle. 

These  things  w^ei'e  once,  while  yet  the  World  was 
young ; 

Ere  it  drank  wisdom  from  the  fount  of  reason  ; 

Now,  let  a  curtain  o’er  such  scenes  be  hung — 
War’s  winter  fled,  we  hail  a  softer  season. 

The  sunder’d  children  of  the  human  race. 

Crossing  their  bounds  to  mingle  with  each  other. 

In  foreign  nations  kindred  features  trace. 

And  learn  that  every  moi’tal  is  their  brother. 

The  love  of  Art  engenders  love  to  Man, 

And  this,  in  turn,  tbe  love  of  his  Creator ; 

’Tis  Ignorance  that  mars  Heaven’s  gracious  plan. 
And  rears  in  blood  the  murderer  and  man-hater. 

A  glorious  epoch  brightens  history’s  page. 
Shedding  upon  the  Future  dazzling  lustre  ; 

How  proud  the  thought  that  England  is  the  stage, 
Which  shall  re-echo  with  the  Nations’  muster  ! 


CHIPS. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  MODEL  OF  THE  MODEL 
SMITHFIELD. 

“  Sir,  I  will  jjremise  by  stating  that  I 
have  not  the  smallest  sympathy  with  Smith- 
field,  the  less  so,  that  one  fine  morning,  in 
the  city,  a  bullock  took  such  a  fancy  to  pin 
me  to  a  wall  with  his  horns,  that  had  I  not, 
providentially,  happened  to  have  my  great 
coat  in  my  hand,  instead  of  upon  my  back, 
(and  was  thus  enabled  to  throw  it  over  his 
horns,)  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave  ere 
now. 

“  I  visited  the  free  exhibition  of  the  Smith- 
field  Model  ill  Cheapside,  City,  and  beheld  a 
crowd  of  persons,  surrounding  the  Model ; 
behind  which,  in  addition  to  a  few  vendors 
of  penny  ‘  Conclusive  Arguments  in  favour, 
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&c.,’  and  some  persons  obtaining  signatures 
to  a  petition,  was  a  red-faced  gentleman,  who 
was  continually  calling  upon  the  spectators 
to  ‘  put  any  questions,’  or  to  ‘  state  any  ob¬ 
jections,’  and  he  would  immediately  answer 
them,  and  he  would  convince  all  present,  he 
was  sure,  before  they  left  the  building,  that 
the  present  market  was  the  only  one  that 
could  possibly  supply  London  with  meat. 
Well,  sir,  at  length  a  quiet,  respectable 
looking  mechanic,  mildly  observed,  that  he 
thought  the  present  system  led  to  a  greater 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  than  an  improved 
system  would  do.  ‘  Oh  !  ’  exclaimed  the 
red-faced  man,  ‘you  object  upon  religious 
grounds,  do  you  !  ’  ‘  Principally,’  replied  the 

mechanic,  ‘but  upon  many  other  grounds 
besides.’  ‘Ah  !  well,’  said  the  ruddy  one, 
‘  if  you  go  upon  religion,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  know  nothing  about  that  !  But  I  think  I 
can  convince  you  this  way  :  most  people  have 
a  joint  of  meat  on  Sunday,  the  remains  of 
which  are  hashed  up  on  Monday.  Well ;  on 
Tuesday  they  want  a  fresh  joint,  which  at 
present,  you  can  get ;  but  if  you  remove 
Smithfield,  the  butcher  will  not  care  to  go  to 
market  more  than  once  a  week,  and  so,  when 
you  go  on  Tuesday  for  your  usual  joint,  you 
will  find  the  butcher  with  his  clean  apron  on, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  no  meat  to  be  had  !  ’ 

“I  was  leaving  the  building,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  two  young  men  signing  the  petition. 
I  enquired  of  one,  why  he  signed  it,  and  he 
replied,  ‘  because  my  friend  has  done  so  ;  ’ 
and  upon  making  the  same  enquiry  of  his 
friend,  he  replied  that  ‘you  can’t  well  come 
inside  without  signing.’  «j  O  M  ” 
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What  the  flourishing  tradesman  writes 
with  pride  over  his  shop,  we  might  in  most 
cases  write  over  our  storehouse  of  antipathies, 
— established  in  1720,  or  1751.  For  what  good 
reason  we,  in  1851,  should  shudder  at  the  con¬ 
tact  of  a  spider,  or  loathe  toads,  it  would  be 
liard  to  say.  Our  forefathers  m  their  igno¬ 
rance  did  certainly  traduce  the  characters  of 
many  innocent  and  interesting  animals,  and 
many  of  us  now  believe  some  portions  of  their 
scandal.  To  be  a  reptile,  for  example,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  disgi'ace  that  can  attach  to 
any  animal  in  our  eyes.  Eeptile  passes  for 
about  the  worst  name  you  can  call  a  man.  This 
is  unjust — at  any  rate,  in  England.  We  have 
no  thought  of  patting  crocodiles  under  the 
chin,  or  of  embracing  boa  constrictors ;  but, 
for  our  English  reptiles  we  claim  good  words 
and  good  will.  We  beg  to  introduce  here, 
formally,  our  unappreciated  friends  to  any  of 
our  human  friends  who  may  not  yet  have 
cultivated  their  acquaintance. 

The  Common  Lizard, — surely  you  know  the 
Common  Lizard,  if  not  by  his  name  of  state 
Zootoca  vivipara.  He  wears  a  brilliant  jacket, 
and  you  have  made  friends  with  him,  as  a 


nimble,  graceful  fellow  ;  as  a  bit  of  midsum¬ 
mer.  His  very  name  reminds  you  of  a  warm 
bank  in  the  country,  and  a  sunny  day.  Is  he 
a  reptile  ?  Certainly  ;  suppose  we  stop  two 
minutes  to  remember  what  a  reptile  is. 

The  heart  of  a  reptile  has  three  cavities ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  completely  double,  like 
our  own.  It  sends  only  a  small  part  of  the 
blood  which  comes  into  it,  for  renovation  into 
the  air-chambers — the  lungs  ; — while  the  re¬ 
mainder  circulates  again  unpurified.  That 
change  made  in  the  blood  by  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  air,  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  heat  in 
animals.  Aeration,  therefore,  being  in  rep¬ 
tiles  very  partial,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved 
is  small ;  reptiles  are  therefore  called  cold¬ 
blooded.  They  are  unable  to  raise  their  heat 
abovft  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 
Fishes  are  cold-blooded,  through  deficient 
aeration  in  another  way ;  in  them,  all  the 
blood  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  place 
where  air  shall  come  in  contact  with  it ;  but, 
then  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  store  of  air 
supplied,  which  can  be  no  more  than  the 
quantity  extracted  from  the  water.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  water  is  maintained  below  the 
surface,  and  we  know  how  that  of  the  air 
varies,  since  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is 
necessary  to  the  vital  processes  ;  reptiles,  de¬ 
pending  upon  air  for  heat,  hybernate  or  be¬ 
come  torpid  when  the  temperature  falls  below 
a  certain  point.  The  rapidity  of  all  their 
vital  actions  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
thermometer  ;  they  digest  faster  in  the  heat  of 
summer  than  in  the  milder  warmth  of  spring. 
Their  secretions  (as  the  poison  of  the  adder) 
are  in  hot  weather  more  copious,  and  in 
winter  are  not  formed  at  all.  The  reptiles 
breathe,  in  all  cases,  by  lungs :  but,  we  must 
except,  here,  those  called  Batrachians^  as  frogs 
or  newts,  which  breathe,  in  the  first  stage,  by 
gills,  and  afterwards  by  gills  and  lungs,  or  by 
lungs  only.  The  Batrachians,  again,  are  the 
only  exception  to  another  great  characteristic 
of  the  reptile  class,  the  hard,  dry  covering  of 
plates  or  scales.  The  reptiles  all  produce 
their  young  from  eggs,  or  ai’e  “  oviparous  ” — 
some  hatch  their  eggs  within  the  body,  and 
produce  their  young  alive,  or  are  “  ovo-vivi- 
parous.”  Those  are  the  characters  belonging 
to  all  members  of  the  reptile  class.  The  class 
is  subdivided  into  orders,  somewhat  thus : — 

1.  The  Testudinate  (tortoises  and  turtles). 

2.  Enaliosaurian  (all  fossil,  the  Ichthyosaurus 
and  his  like).  3.  Loricate  (crocodiles  and 
alligators).  4.  Saurian  (lizards).  5.  Ophidian 
(serpents)  ;  and  the  last  order  Batrachian 
(frogs,  toads,  &c.)  ;  which  is,  by  some,  parted 
from  the  reptiles,  and  established  as  another 
class. 

Now,  we  have  in  England  no  tortoises  or 
turtles,  and  no  crocodiles  :  and  the  fossil  order 
is,  in  all  places,  extinct ;  so  our  reptiles  can 
belong  only  to  the  three*  last-named  orders, 
Lizards,  Serpents,  and  Batrachians. 

Thus  we  come  back,  then,  to  our  Lizards,  of 
which  we  have  among  us  but  two  genera,  a 
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single  species  of  each.  These  are  the  Common 
Lizard,  well  known  to  us  all,  and  the  Sand 
Lizard,  known  only  to  some  of  us  who  happen 
to  live  upon  the  southern  coast.  The  species 
of  lizard  so  extremely  common  in  this  country,, 
has  not  been  found  in  countries  farther  south,, 
and  is,  in  fact,  peculiar  to  our  latitude.  We„ 
therefore,  may  love  him  as  a  sympathetic 
friend.  The  sand  lizard  {Lacerta  agilis)  is 
found  as  far  north  as  the  country  of  Linnaeus,, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  northern  part  of  France; 
in  England,  however,  it  seems  to  be  rare,  and 
has  been  detected  only  in  Dorsetshire — chiefly 
near  Poole,  or  in  some  other  southern  coun¬ 
ties.  It  frequents  sandy  ^heaths,  and  is  of  a 
brown  sandy  colour,  marked  and  dotted  ;  but, 
there  is  a  green  variety,  said  to  be  found 
among  the  verdure  of  marshy  places.-  It  is 
larger  than  our  common  lizard,  averaging 
seven  inches  long,  is  very  timid,  and  when 
made  a  prisoner,  pines  and  dies.  Its  female 
lays  eggs,  like  a  turtle,  in  the  sand,  covers 
them  over,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  summer  sun.  This  kind  of  lizard,  there¬ 
fore,  is  oviparous.  The  eggs  of  our  common 
I  lizard  are  hatched  also  by  the  sun  ;  for,  rep¬ 
tiles  having  no  heat  of  their  own,  caimot 
provide  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  an  embryo  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
sun  hatches  them  within  the  parent’s  body. 
The  female  of  this  lizard  stretches  herself  out 
upon  a  sunny  bank,  and  lets  the  bright  rays 
fall  upon  her  body  while  she  lies  inactive.  At 
this  period,  she  will  not  move  for  anytliing 
less  than  a  real  cause  of  alarm.  She  is  not 
sunning  herself  lazily,  however,  but  fulfilling 
an  ordinance  of  God.  The  eggs  break  as  the 
young  lizards — three  to  six — are  bom.  This 
lizard  is,  therefore,  ovo-viviparous.  The  little 
ones  begin  at  once  to  run  about,  and  soon  dart 
after  insects,  their  proper  food ;  but,  they 
accompany  the  mother  with  some  instinct  of 
afiection  for  a  little  time.  These  lizards  are 
very  various  in  size  and  colour  ;  difference  in 
these  respects  does  not  denote  difference  in 
kind.  The  little  scales  which  cover  them  are 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  head, 
under  the  neck,  &c. ;  and  some  differences  of 
arrangement,  in  such  respects,  are  character¬ 
istic.  The  best  distinction  between  the  only 
two  species  of  lizard  known  in  this  country 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  BeU.  In  the 
hind  legs,  under  each  thigh,  there  is  a  row  of 
openings,  each  opening  upon  a  single  scale. 
In  sand  lizards,  the  opening  is  obviously 
smaller  than  the  soaio ;  in  our  common 
lizards,  the  opening  is  so  comparatively  large, 
that  the  scale  seems  to  be  the  mere  edge  of 
a  tube  around  it. 

These  are  our  lizards,  then,  our  Saurian 
reptiles ;  and  they  do  not  merit  any  hate. 
Suffer  an  introduction  now  to  English  Snakes. 

The  first  snake,  the  Blindworm,  is  not  a 
snake,  nor  yet  a  worm.  It  is  a  half-way 
animal — between  a  lizard  and  a  snake.  The 
lizards  shade  off  so  insensibly  into  Hie 
snakes,  even  the  boa  preserving  rudimentary 
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hind  legs,  that  some  naturalists  counsel  their 
union  into  a  single  class  of  squamate,  or 
scaled  reptiles.  By  a  milder  process  of 
arrangement,  all  those  animals  which  dwell 
upon  the  frontier  ground  between  Lizards  or 
Saurians,  and  Ophidians  or  Snakes,  are  to  be 
called  Saurophidian.  The  blindworm,  then, 
is  Saurophidian.;  it  is  quite  as  much  a 
lizard  as  a  snake.  Snakes  have  the  bones  of 
their  head  all  moveable,  so  that  their  jaws 
can  be  dilated,  until,  like  carpet-bags,  they 
swallow  anything.  The  lizard  has  its  jaws 
fixed ;  so  has  the  blindworm.  Snakes  have 
,a  long  tongue,  split  for  some  distance,  and 
made  double-forked  ;  the  blindworm’s  tongue 
has  notliing  but  a  little  notch  upon  the  tip. 
It  has  a  smooth  round  muzzle,  with  wliich 
it  can  easily  wind  its  way  under  dry  soil  to 
hybernate ;  or  else  it  takes  a  winter  nap  in 
any  large  heap  of  dead  leaves.  It  comes  out 
early  in  the  spring  ;  for,  it  can  bear  more 
cold  than  reptiles  generally  like,  and  it  is 
found  all  over  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the 
South  of  Italy.  It  feeds  upon  worms,  slugs, 
■and  insects.  Like  the  snakes,  it  gets  a  new 
■  coat  as  it  grows,  and  takes  the  old  one  off, 
by  hooking  it  to  some  fixed  point,  and  crawl¬ 
ing  from  it ;  so  that  the  cast  skin  is  dragged 
backwards,  and  turned  inside  out.  The 
slow-worm  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  silvery, 
and  about  a  foot  long  on  the  average.  It  is 
ovo-viviparous.  It  is  extremely  gentle  ;  very 
rarely  thinks  of  biting  those  who  handle  it, 
and,  when  it  does  bite,  inflicts  no  wound  with 
its  little  teeth.  Of  course  it  has  no  fangs, 
and  is  not  poisonous.  Shrinking  with  fear 
when  taken,  it  contracts  its  body,  and  so 
stiffens  it,  that  it  will  break  if  we  strike  or 
bend  it.  Therefore  it  bears  the  name  Lin¬ 
naeus  gave  it — Anguis  fragilis. 

We  have  found  nothing  yet,  to  shudder  at, 
among  our  reptiles.  “O  !  but,”  you  say  per¬ 
haps,  “that  was  not  a  real  snake.”  Well,  here 
is  our  real  snake.  Natrix  torquata — our 
common  Binged  Snake  ;  he  is  very  common. 
He  may  be  three  or  four  feet  long,  and 
brownish-grey  above,  with  a  green  tinge, 
yellow  marks  upon  the  neck,  and  rows  of 
black  spots  down  the  back  and  sides,  alter- 
.nating,  like  London  lamp-posts,  with  each 
other.  You  will  find  him  anywhere  in 
England,  almost  anywhere  in  Europe,  below 
the  latitude  of  Scotland.  You  will  find  him 
most  frequently  in  a  moist  place,  or  near 
water,  for  he  is  rather  proud  of  himself  as  a 
swimmer.  He  has  a  handsome  coat,  ajid  gets 
a  new  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  times  in  a 
season,  if  his  growth  require  it.  When  the 
new  coat  is  quite  hard  and  fit  for  use  under 
the  old,  he  strips  his  old  one  off  among  the 
thorn-bushes.  He  and  his  lady  hybernate. 
The  lady  leaves  her  sixteen  or  twenty 
eggs,  all  glued  together,  for  the  sun  to 
vivify.  The  snake’s  tongue,  as  we  have 
said,  is  forked,  the  jaws  dilatable  ;  he  prefers 
frogs  for  his  dinner,  but  is  satisfied  with 
mice,  or  little  birds,  or  lizards.  He  swallows 
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liis  prey  whole.  Catching  it  first,  as  Mrs. 
Glasse  would  say,  between  his  teeth,  which 
ai'e  in  double  rows  upon  each  jaw,  and 
directed  backwards  that  they  may  act  more 
elfectually,  he  first  brings  the  victim  to  a 
suitable  position — head  first,  he  prefers.  Then, 
leaving  one  set  of  teeth,  say  the  lower,  fixed, 
he  advances  the  upper  jaw,  fixes  its  teeth 
into  the  skin,  and  leaves  them  there  while  he 
moves  forward  the  lower  jaw,  and  so  continues 
till  the  bhd  or  frog  is  worked  into  his  throat  ; 
it  is  then  swallowed  by  the  agency  of  other 
muscles.  This  power  of  moving  each  jaw 
freely  and  in  independence  of  the  other,  is 
pecuhar  to  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  frog  may 
reach  the  stomach  both  alive  and  active,  so 
that  if,  afterwards,  the  snake  gapes,  as  he  is 
apt  to  do,  a  frog  has  been  seen  to  leap  out 
again.  The  processes  of  life  are  so  slow  in 
reptiles,  that  one  meal  will  not  be  digested 
by  the  snake  for  many  days.  He  is  unable  to 
digest  vegetable  matter.  Our  snake  is  very 
harmless,  and  if  kept  and  fed,  will  quickly 
learn  to  recognise  its  patron,  will  feed  out  of 
his  hand,  and  nestle  up  his  sleeve ;  but  he 
shows  a  dread  of  strangers. 

We  have  Adders  ?  Yes,  we  have  a  Yiper, — 
JPelias  Berus  is  the  name  he  goes  by,  and  his 
faugs  are  undeniable.  This  is  the  only  native 
reptile  that  can,  in  any  degree  whatever,  hurt 
a  man.  It  is  common  hi  England,  and,  unlike 
the  snake,  prefers  a  dry  place  to  a  moist 
one.  “  Adder  ”  and  “  viper  ”  are  two  words 
applied  to  the  same  thing — adder  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  word  for  “  nether,”  and 
viper  from  viviper ;  because  this  reptile,  like 
our  common  lizard,  hatches  her  eggs  within 
the  body,  or  is  viviparous.  Our  viper  is 
found  all  over  Europe  ;  not  in  Ireland.  As 
for  Ireland,  it  is  an  old  boast  with  the  Irish 
that  Saint  Patrick  banned  away  all  reptiles. 
The  paucity  of  reptiles  in  Ireland  is  remark¬ 
able,  but  they  are  not  altogether  absent.  Our 
common  lizard  has  a  large  Irisli  connexion, 
and  frogs  were  introduced  into  Ireland  years 
ago.  Their  spawn  was  taken  over,  put  into 
water,  throve,  and  thereafter  frogs  have  mul¬ 
tiplied.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  common  snake,  but  the  country- 
people,  with  great  liorror,  killed  the  inter¬ 
lopers  ;  a  reward  even  was  offered  for  one 
that  was  known  to  remain  uncaptured. 
Ireland  is  free  from  adders. 

The  most  ready  distinction  between  a 
common  snake  anti  an  adder,  to  unfamiliar 
eyes,  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  marking. 
While  the  snake  has  separate  alternate  spots, 

I  the  adder  has,  down  its  back,  a  chain  of  dark 
j  spots,  irregularly  square,  and  joined  to  one 
!  another.  Adders  are  generally  brown,  but 
differ  very  much  in  colour.  They  have  on 
tlieir  upper  jaw,  instead  of  their  lower,  a  row 
of  teeth,  the  well-known  fangs.  These  are 
long,  curved  teeth,  fixed  into  a  moveable  piece 
of  bone,  and  hollow.  The  hollow  is  not  made 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  tooth  ;  it  is  as  if  a 
broad  flat  tooth  had  been  bent  round  upon, 


itself  to  form  a  tube.  Tlxe  tube  is  open 
below  and  behind,  hi  the  curve,  by  a  liUle 
slit.  Above,  it  is  open,  and  rests  upon  a 
tiny  bag  connected  with  a  gland  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  gland  in  man  for  the  secretion  of 
saliva  ;  but  which,  in  the  present  case,  secretes 
a  poison.  The  fang,  when  out  of  use,  is  bent 
.  and  hidden  in  a  fleshy  case  ;  in  feedhig,  it  is 
rarely  used.  The  viper  catches  for  himself 
his  birds  or  mice,  after  the  manner  of  a 
harmless  serpent.  But,  when  hurt  or  angered, 
he  throws  back  his  neck,  drops  his  fang 
ready  for  service,  bites,  and  withdraws  his 
head  immediately.  The  fang  in  penetrating, 
of  necessity,  was  pressed  upon  the  little  bag 
of  poison  at  its  root,  and  forced  a  drop  along 
the  tube  into  the  wound.  After  a  few  bites, 
the  bag  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  adder 
must  wait  for  a  fresh  secretion.  The  poison 
has  no  taste  or  smell,  and  may  be  swallowed 
with  impunity,  if  there  be  no  raw  surface  in 
the  mouth,  or  sore  upon  the  throat,  or  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  only  through  a  wound  that  it 
can  act  like  poison.  The  bite  of  an  adder  in 
this  country  never  yet  proved  fatal  ;  but, 
according  to  the  health  of  the  person  bitten, 
and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  heat  of 
the  weather  (for  in  very  hot  weather  a  more 
active  poison  is  secreted),  the  wound  made 
will  be  more  or  less  severe.  It  is  advisable 
to  get  out  of  an  adder’s  way. 

All  the  remaining  reptiles  in  this  country 
are  two  species  of  Frog,  two  species  of  Toad, 
and  four  Newts.  They  are  not  only  most  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless,  but,  the  frogs,  at  any  rate,  and 
toads,  are  ministers  to  man ;  and  they  belong  to 
a  class  of  animals  more  interesting  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
history.  We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the 
common  frog,  whose  grander  name  is  Rana 
temporaria.  We  see  it — and  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  of  us  kill  it — in  our  gardens,  among 
strawberry  beds  and  damp  vegetation.  But, 
whereas  frogs  feed  upon  those  slugs  and 
insects  which  are  in  the  habit  of  pasturing 
upon  our  plants,  and  are  themselves  indebted 
to  us  for  not  a  grain  of  vegetable  matter,  we 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  grateful  to  them. 
So  industrious  are  frogs  in  slug-himting,  that 
it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  introduce 
them  as  sub-gardeners  upon  our  flower-beds. 
In  catching  insects,  the  frog  suddenly  darts 
out  his  tongue,  which,  at  the  hinder  part,  is 
loose,  and  covered  with  a  gummy  matter. 
The  insect  is  caught,  and  the  tongue  returned 
with  wonderful  lapidity.  The  frog,  when  it 
is  first  hatched,  has  the  constitution  of  a  fish  : 
it  is  purely  aquatic  ;  has  a  fish’s  heart,  a  fish’s 
circulation,  and  a  fish’s  gills.  The  tadpole 
swims  as  a  fish  does — by  the  movement,  side¬ 
ways,  of  its  tail.  For  the  unassisted  eye,  and 
still  more  for  the  microscope,  what  spectacle 
can  be  more  marvellous  than  the  gradual 
process  of  change  by  which  this  tiny  fish 
becomes  a  reptile  ?  Legs  bud ;  the  fish-like 
gills  dwindle  by  a  vital  process  of  absorption  ; 
the  fish-like  air-bladder  becomes  transmuted, 
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as  by  a  miracle,  into  the  celled  structure  of‘ 
lungs ;  the  tail  grows  daily  shorter,  not 
broken  otF,  but  absorbed ;  the  heart  adds  to 
its  cells ;  the  fish  becomes  a  reptile  as  the 
tadpole  changes  to  a  frog.  The  same  process 
we  observe  in  toads  ;  and  it  is  also  the  same 
in  our  newts,  excepting  that  in  newts  the  tail 
remains.  There  is  no  parallel  in  nature  to 
this  marvellous  and  instructive  metamorphosis. 

The  perfectly- formed  frog  does  not  live  of 
necessity  in  water,  or  near  it,  but  requires 
damp  air  occasionally.  It  breathes  by  lungs, 
as  we  have  said  ;  but,  as  it  has  no  ribs,  there 
is  no  chest  to  heave  mechanically.  The  frog’s 
air  has  to  be  swallowed,  to  be  gulped  down 
into  the  lungs.  That  is  not  possible  unless 
the  mouth  is  shut ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  might 
suffocate  a  man  by  keeping  his  mouth  shut, 
so  we  should  suffocate  a  frog  by  keeping  his 
mouth  open.  Yet  we  should  not  suffocate 
him  instantly  ;  we  should  disable  the  lungs  ; 
but,  in  this  class  of  animals  the  whole  skin  is 
a  breathing  surface.  A  frog  has  lived  a 
month  after  his  lungs  had  been  extracted. 
All  respiratory  surfaces,  like  the  inside  of  our 
own  lungs,  can  act  only  when  they  are  relaxed 
and  moist.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  frog’s 
skin  is  always  moist,  and  why  a  frog  requires 
moist  air.  It  does  not  need  this  constantly, 
because,  when  moisture  is  abundant,  there  is 
a  bag  in  which  it  stores  up  superfluity  of 
water,  to  be  used  in  any  day  of  need.  It  is 
tliis  water — pure  and  clear — which  frogs  or 
toads  expel  when  they  are  alarmed  by  being 
handled.  Is  not  enough  said,  here,  to  rescue 
frogs  from  our  contempt  ?  We  may  add,  that 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  kindness — 
can  be  tamed.  Frogs  hybernate  under  the  mud 
of  ponds,  where  they  lie  close  together,  in  a 
stratum,  till  the  spring  awakens  them  to  a 
renewal  of  their  lives  and  loves.  They  lay  a 
vast  number  of  eqgs,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  ;  and  the  multitudes  of  young  frogs  that 
swarm  upon  the  shore  when  their  trans¬ 
formation  is  complete,  has  given  rise  to  many 
legends  of  a  shower  of  frogs.  These  multi¬ 
tudes  provide  food  for  many  animals,  serpents, 
as  we  have  seen,  birds,  fish.  And  the  sur¬ 
vivors  are  our  friends. 

The  other  species  of  frog  found  in  this 
country  is  the  Edible  Frog  {Rana  esculenta). 
It  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  colony  in  Foul- 
mire  Fen,  in  Cambridgeshire,  although  pro¬ 
perly  belonging  to  a  continental  race.  It 
differs  from  our  common  frog  in  wanting  a 
dark  mark  that  runs  from  eye  to  shoulder, 
and  in  having,  instead  of  it,  a  light  mark — a 
streak — from  head  to  tail  alonsf  the  centre  of 
the  back.  The  male  is  a  more  portentous 
croaker  than  our  own  familiar  musicians,  by 
virtue  of  an  air-bladder  on  each  cheek,  into 
which  air  is  forced,  and  in  which  it  vibrates 
powerfully  during  the  act  of  croaking.  This 
kind  of  frog  is  always  in  or  near  the  water, 
and  being  very  timid,  plunges  out  of  sight  if 
any  one  approaches. 

These  are  our  frogs  ;  as  for  our  two  Toads, 


they  are  by  no  means  less  innocent.  They 
are  the  Common  Toad,  by  style  and  title 
Bufo  vulgaris,  and  a  variety  of  the  Natter 
Jack  Toad,  to  be  found  on  Blackheath,  and  in 
many  places  about  London,  and  elsewhere. 
The  toad  undergoes  transformations  like  the 
frog.  It  is  slower  in  its  movements,  and  less 
handsome  in  appearance  :  similar  in  structure. 
There  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  secretion 
from  its  skin,  a  product  of  respiration.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  in  the  faintest  degree 
poisonous.  It  is  remarkably  sensible  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  more  so  than  the  frog.  Examples  of 
tame  toads  are  not  uncommon.  Stories  are 
told  of  the  discovery  of  toads  alive,  in  blocks 
of  marble,  where  no  air  could  be  ;  but,  there 
has  been  difficulty,  hitherto,  in  finding  one 
such  example  free  from  the  possibility  of 
error.  It  may  be  found,  however,  that 
toads  can  remain  for  a  series  of  years 
torpid.  It  has  been  proved  that  snails,  after 
apparent  death  of  fifteen  years,  have  become 
active  on  applying  moisture,  A  proof  equally 
distinct  is  at  present  wanting  in  the  case  of 
toads.  The  toad,  like  other  reptiles,  will 
occasionally  cast  its  skin.  The  old  skin  splits 
along  the  back,  and  gradually  parts,  until  it 
comes  off  on  each  side,  with  a  little  muscular 
exertion  on  the  toad’s  part.  Then,  having 
roUed  his  jacket  up  into  a  ball,  he  eats  it ! 

No  reptiles  remain  now  to  be  mentioned, 
but  four  species  of  Newt.  These  little  crea¬ 
tures  are  abundant  in  our  ponds  and  ditches, 
and  some  are  most  falsely  accused  of  being 
poisonous.  They  are  utterly  harmless.  Their 
transformations,  their  habits,  their  changes  of 
skin,  their  laying  of  eggs,  can  easily  be 
watched  by  any  who  will  keep  them  in  a 
miniature  pond.  A  large  pan  of  water,  with 
sand  and  stones  at  the  bottom,  decayed 
vegetable  matter  for  food,  and  a  few  living 
water-plants,  extracted  from  their  native 
place,  will  keep  a  dozen  newts  in  comfort. 
The  water-plants  are  needed,  because  a  newt 
prefers  to  lay  her  egg  upon  a  leaf.  She  stands 
upon  it,  curls  it  up  with  her  hind  legs,  and 
puts  an  egg  between  the  fold,  where  it  remains 
glued.  These  being  our  reptiles,  are  they 
proper  objects  of  abhorrence  ?  At  this  season 
they  are  all  finishing  their  winter  nap.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  will  come  among  us,  and 
then,  when 

- “  the  songs,  the  stirring  air. 

The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust. 

Cry  through  the  sense  to  hearten  trast 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair  ” — 

may  we  not  permit  our  hearts  to  be  ad-  [ 
monished  by  the  reptiles  also  ?  | 


On  the  2^th  instant  will  he  ready,  'price  os.  6d,, 
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Mr.  John  Motley  is  an  extensive  manu¬ 
facturer  of  woollen  shawls  and  table-covers. 
All  British  manufacturers  of  similar  articles 
are  not  like  Mr.  John  Motley,  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  happy  to  say ;  but  both  history  and 
justice  compel'  us  to  state,  that  the  family  of 
the  Motleys  is  a  very  large  one,  comprising 
many  members  and  branches,  all  following  the 
same  trade,  and  including  the  Patchmans  and 
the  Stairings,  great  manufacturers  of  chintzes 
and  printed  cottons  ;  and  the  Squabtons,  who 
monopolise  half  the  trade  in  crockery  and 
hardware. 

Mr.  John  Motley  has  gone  on  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  all  his  life,  ^.  e.,  in  the  same 
way  as  his  father  before  him,  who  also  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  The  necessities  of  change  of  some 
kind,  which  he  called  fashion,  compelled  him 
to  adopt  corresponding  changes,  which  he 
called  patterns,  and  sometimes,  by  way  of 
irony,  ^signs.  Very  frequently  he  adopted 
novelties  from  the  continental  manufacturers, 
but  always  altered  them  to  his  own  taste — 
the  regular  old  family  taste  of  the  Motleys  ; 
so  that,  in  truth,  there  was  no  real  adoption 
of  a  continental  design,  but  merely  a  fresh 
impulse  and  enlivenment  given-  to  the  native 
stock.  Mr.  John  Motley,  like  all  the  rest  of 
his  family,  considered  that  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  English  taste  ;  that  his  own 
taste  was  the  model  and  criterion  of  public 
taste — in  fact,  that  the  two  things  were  iden¬ 
tical.  He  had  been  successful — had  raised  a 
fortune,  and  was  still  accumulating  ;  and  what 
better  proof  could  anybody  have  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  judgment  and  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  business.  Besides,  he  used  to  add, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  they  must  buy  our 
goods,  because  they  can’t  get  any  others — the 
duty  on  foreign  articles  giving  us  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  Very  proper  it  should. 
It  protects  our  property,  and  the  family  taste. 

Year  after  year,  the  successful  John  Motley 
sent  forth  his  countless  bales  of  shawls 
and  table-covers,  with  great  vulgar  pat¬ 
terns,  dabbed,  sprawUng,  or  conglomerating, 
over  a  gaudy  ground — the  colours  of  which 
were  not  only  inharmonious  with  those  of  the 


patterns,  but  a  violent  outrage  to  all  harmony. 
If  he  is  ever  reproached  with  a  want  of  novelty, 
or  a  want  of  beauty  in  his  patterns,  by  some 
strange  and  particular  fellow  among  his  whole¬ 
sale  customers — a  thing  that  does  now  and 
then  reach  his  ears — he  merely  replies,  Avith 
dogged  indifference,  “  You  see,  there ’s  a  want 
of  invention  in  the  country — we  have  no  de¬ 
signers  ;  so,  we  do  the  best  we  can.  Take  ’em 
or  leave  ’em.” 

In  a  similar  course,  and  Avith  like  success, 
have  the  various  branches  of  the  Motley 
family  proceeded.  The  Patchmans,  and  the 
Stairings  have  all  most  rigorously  folloAved  in 
the  old  system  of  eschewing  all  real  novelties 
of  any  beauty  and  elegance,  and  insisting 
upon  their  own  taste  as  the  taste  of  the 
public ;  till  at  length  the  public,  by  the  force 
of  long  habit  has,  in  the  mass,  come  to 
believe  them,  and  adopted  most  of  the  new 
patterns  —  whether  of  gaudiness,  dulness, 
heaviness,  meanness,  Aoilgarity,  or  confusion — 
which  they  have  sent  forth  to  the  world. 
The  Squabtons,  with  all  their  v’^ast  producing 
power  in  the  shape  of  hardware  articles  of 
domestic  use  and  necessity,  have  sedulously 
adhered  to  the  family  maxim  of  “  stick  to  the 
old  models  ”  as  long  as  possible,  and  by  way 
of  novelties  “ring  the  changes”  upon  them 
only.  Hence  our  dummy  jugs,  and  mugs, 
and  jars,  and  candlesticks,  and  vases,  and 
other  articles  of  the  home  produce.  If  you 
see  among  them  any  one  shape  of  an  elegance 
that  instantly  attracts  the  eye,  you  find  it  is 
double  the  price,  even  when  of  the  same 
material,  and  not  needing  more  labour  in  the 
workmanship  than  a  dummy  article — ^provided 
there  has  not  been  a  resistance,  or  a  wilful 
stupidity  in  opposition  to  any  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  taste — for  this  article  is  from  a 
foreign  model.  Had  it  been  actually  a  foreign 
article  for  which  a  duty  had  been  paid,  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  the  double  jjrice  ; 
but  this  is  simply  a  copy  and  adoption,  and 
the  high  price  is  therefore  of  no  necessity,  but 
simply  in  order  to  hold  in  check  aU  taste  for 
articles  of  similar  elegance  or  grace.  Mr. 
Squabton  does  not  approve  of  them.  He 
only  admits  them  into  his  show-rooms,  be¬ 
cause  it  looks  well  to  have  all  sorts.  But 
they  do  not  please  the  habitual  Squabton 
eye.  He  therefore  assumes  that  they  Avould 
not  meet  the  public  taste  ;  or,  if  they  did,  the 
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public  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  buy 
such  things — and  sliall  not,  as  long  as  he 
can  prevent  it, 

I  have  said  that  all  manufacturers  were 
not  alike,  and  that  there  were  honourable 
exceptions  who  looked  on  the  existing  state  of 
things  with  very  different  eyes  from  those 
just  mentioned.  Though  comparatively  a 
young  man — in  fact  a  junior  partner — I  trust 
1  may  be  allowed  to  include  myself  among 
the  exceptions.  I  really  do  wish  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  all  designs  for 
the  useful  arts  ;  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  Avhen  manufacturers  will  more 
generally  perceive  the  importance  of  encou¬ 
raging  such  designs  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  If  notliing  else  will  teach  them,  the 
results  of  the  forthcoming  Great  Exposition 
will  do  so,  as  it  will  make  them  alive  to  their 
own  interests  by  demonstrations  of  the  most 
effectual  kind.  The  public  taste  is  likely 
to  undergo  a  rapid  revolution  in  many  articles 
combining  beauty  of  design  with  domestic 
utility,  that ’s  my  opinion ;  and  then  where 
are  the  producers  %  and  what  will  become  of 
all  the  bales,  and  piles,  and  stacks  of  the 
perverse  old  stock  % 

I  heard  a  great  Manchester  manufacturer 
lamenting,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  want  of 
new  and  good  designers  in  our  own  country. 
I  told  him  I  had  been  informed  that  there 
were  two  Schools  of  Design  in  London — a 
male  school,  and  a  female  school — ^where  the 
students  continually  produced  first-rate  de¬ 
signs.  He  said  he  had  never  been  there,  nor 
seen  any  of  their  designs,  that  he  knew  of ; 
and  again  lamented  the  want  of  new  patterns. 
Another,  a  great  ribbon  manufacturer  of  my 
acquaintance — ^in  fact,  he  married  my  aunt — 
expends  at  least  a  thousand  a  year  in  getting 
foreign  designs,  and  he  has  never  once  taken 
a  design  from  any  of  these  Schools.  When 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  good  things  that 
came  from  them,  he  looked  incredulous  and 
vacant,  and  said  that  I  was  young  in  the 
business.  Not  a  word  about  going  to  see 
them,  or  sending  up  for  a  few  specimens. 
Another  great  manufacturer,  with  whom  our 
firm  often  has  large  dealings,  dined  with  us 
last  week.  He  knew  of  these  Schools,  and 
showed  us  a  beautiful  design  for  a  carpet 
which  he  had  obtained  from  one  of  them,  in 
which  the  colours  were  all  finely  harmonised. 
“It  will  sell  very  well,”  said  he,  “after  I 
have  altered  it  a  little  to  my  own  taste.” 
“  Why,  what  will  you  do  to  it  1  ”  I  inquired. 
“  I  must  vulgarise  it,”  said  he,  touching  my 
elbow  ;  “  where  they  have  put  grey,  I  shall  put 
scarlet  ;  and  where  you  see  purple  here,  I 
shall  put  green  and  yellow,  or  such  like.” 
Another  manufacturer,  whose  warehouse  I 
was  visiting  only  the  other  day,  showed  me  a 
table  cover  of  a  most  chaste  and  handsome 
design — a  broad,  rich,  gothic  border,  with  a 
dark  centre  quite  plain,  which  of  course  made 
the  deep  border  look  all  the  richer.  “  Tliis  is 
very  good,”  said  he,  “but  we  always  like 


something  catching  in  the  centre.  I  shall 
have  a  good  bunch  of  peony  roses  and  tulips, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  for  the  middle.” 

These  rebufls,  however,  added  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  several  designs  I  had  seen,  which 
had  come  both  from  the  male  and  female 
schools,  determined  me  to  go  to  London 
forthwith  and  visit  them.  It  is  only  justice 
to  say  that  I  did  this  with  the  full  approval 
and,  indeed,  the  wish,  of  my  senior  partners. 

During  the  journey  by  rail,  I  thought  very 
much  about  these  Schools — and  especially  the 
Female  School,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  include 
many  questions  of  social  interest,  which  one 
now  so  often  sees  discussed  in  periodicals,  and 
even  in  newspapers.  Many  of  these  young 
persons,  thought  I,  are,  no  doubt,  of  highly 
respectable  families,  well  educated,  and  who 
once  had  very  different  expectations  ;  though 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  making  designs,  they 
are  learning  drawing,  perhaps,  to  sell  them — 
perhaps  that  they  may  become  teachers — but 
in  all  cases  to  help  some  scanty  income  at  home. 
Perhaps,  also  some  of  them  are  orphans.  But 
the  Government  takes  charge  of  them.  As 
the  manufacturers  have  not  yet  learnt  the 
importance  of  supporting  these  Schools,  by 
employing  some  of  the  students,  or  making 
selections  from  their  designs,  a  paternal  Go¬ 
vernment  has  kindly  and  wisely  taken  charge 
of  these  industrious  and  praiseworthy  young 
women. 

I  therefore  determined  to  make  my  first 
visit  to  the  Female  School,  and  accordingly 
betook  myself  straight  to  Somerset  House. 
I  should  premise  that  I  have,  myself,  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  though 
unfortunately,  I  have  no  original  genius  for 
designing  patterns  for  my  own  business,  I 
once  had  cojisiderable  practise  in  copying 
both  from  prints  and  casts — the  “flat,”  and 
the  “  round,”  as  artists  call  it. 

Arrived  at  Somerset  House,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Female  School  of  Design  was  no 
longer  there.  “  Gone  !  ”  said  I. 

“  Aye — removed  to  over  the  way.” 

I  was  staggered  for  a  moment  at  this.  I  feared 
that  a  paternal  Government  had  withdrawn 
the  shadow  of  its  fostering  wings  from  those 
most  needing  protection. 

“  But  is  it  not  still,”  said  I,  “  a  Government 
Institution — ^is  it  not  still  under  tlie  pro¬ 
tection - ” 

“Yes — yes — all  right — over  the  way  ;  ”  and 
the  porter  closed  the  door. 

I  breathed  again ;  my  fears  for  the  poor 
girls  were  allayed,  and  I  accordingly  began 
to  look  up  and  down  at  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  over  the  way — ^that  is,  opposite  to 
Somerset  House.  I  thought  I  knew  the 
“  Strand  ”  pretty  well ;  but  I  could  not  re¬ 
collect  any  house  over  the  way  of  a  kind,  at  all 
resembling  the  house  of  a  Government  In¬ 
stitution.  Nor,  strange  to  say,  did  looking 
up  and  down,  at  all  help  me.  The  more  I 
looked,  the  less  I  could  discover  of  any  such 
house — or  one  likely  to  be  it.  In  tact,  I 
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speedily  came  to  tlie  conviction  that  “  over  the 
way”  meant  a  considerable  way  up  or  down  the 
Strand,  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  accordingly 
I  crossed  over,  and  began  to  walk  along,  staring 
np  at  every  house  I  passed.  No  external 
signs  assisted  me  in  the  least,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  crossing  leading  to  Holywell  Street. 
I  then  turned  back,  and  proceeded,  staring  up 
in  the  same  way,  till  again  I  found  myself  at 
the  crossmg  of  Catherine  Street.  Being  now 
fairly  at  fault,  I  went  into  a  shop  and  in¬ 
quired.  They  knew  nothing  about  it.  Then 
into  another — and  luckily  they  did  seem  to 
know  of  such  a  place,  and  informed  me  that 

it  was  at  one  of  the  soap  and  sponge-shops  ” 
they  did  ’nt  know  which. 

I  was  a  little  surpiised  at  this,  but  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  the  ignorance  of  the  speaker,  and 
was  glad  at  last  to  have  got  a  clue.  Thus 
directed,  I  singled  out  a  shop  of  this  kind, 
and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a  door-way  lead¬ 
ing  up  a  very  narrow  passage,  I  saw  written 
UD  “  Female  Classes  of  the  Government 

X 

School  of  Design,”  rather  small,  on  a  convex 
board,  and  half  slipping  round  a  corner  as  if 
ashamed  of  itself.  No  wonder  I  had  not  ob¬ 
served  it  in  passing.  If  I  had  seen  the  board, 
I  should  have  taken  it  for  one  of  the  cheap 
dentist  and  cuppers’  boards. 

Up  this  narrow  passage  I  walked.  It  was 
scarcely  four  feet  wide,  and  very  dark.  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  day  was  extremely  bad  and  foggy. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  so  dark,  and  with  so  little 
indication  of  an  entrance  to  a  “  School,” — 
unless,  indeed,  to  some  poor  “  Evening  School  ” 
in  the  country,  or  a  “Ragged  School”  in 
London, ‘that  I  walked  right  out  at  the  other 
end,  and  found  myself  in  a  strange-looking 
court,  which  proved  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
soap-manufactory.  Here  I  was  again  obliged 
to  inquire,  and  was  directed  back  again  into 
the  narrow  passage ;  and  here  I  came  to  a 
perfectly  dark  side-door,  which  I  had  passed 
on  my  way,  and  now  by  straining  my  eyes,  I 
contrived  to  read  the  word  “  School ;  ”  for  the 
rest,  if  anything,  I  positively  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  and  I  will  defy  you,  reader,  to  see 
much  clearer,  even  after  all  the  directions  I 
have  given,  if  you  go  on  any  day  at  all  foggy 
or  dusky,  many  of  which  I  believe  you  Lon¬ 
doners  are  quite  accustomed  to.  “  Queer  place 
enough,”  thought  I,  “  for  a  paternal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  number  of  young  ladies 
in.”  The  knocker  refusing  to  move,  I  fumbled 
out  a  bell-handle — pulled — and  was  admitted. 

Having  made  known  to  Mrs.  Me  Ian — the 
lady  superintending  the  school — that  I  was  a 
manufacturer,  and  a  partner  in  an  influential 
firm,  I  received  a  polite  attention,  and  was 
conducted  into  the  largest  of  the  rooms  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  students. 

This  room  was  the  first-floor  front,  exactly 
over  the  shop  below.  It  could  not  have  been 
above  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  students  were  there  ;  but  the  room 
was  full  to  crowding.  They  were  packed  close 
together  on  forms,  just  like  children  at  a 


Sunday  School,  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 
The  elbows,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  shoulders 
of  one  student  touching  those  of  her  next 
door  neighbours,  on  each  side.  The  drawing 
desks,  or  stands,  with  the  forms,  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  across  the  room,  and  so 
closely  that  to  pass  along  between  was  not 
possible  without  frequently  scraping  oneself 
against  the  desk  behind,  or  causing  the 
student  in  front  to  bend  and  pack  herself 
forward  against  her  own  drawing-board.  This 
was  the  junior  class.  They  were  copying 
from  the  “  flat  ”  and  the  “  round,”  (prints  or 
drawings,  and  bas-reliefs)  ;  but,  though  it  was 
only  two  o’clock,  the  light  was  so  bad,  owing 
to  the  fog,  and  the  dusty,  uncleaned  windows, 
that  to  distinguish  anything  accurately  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  asked  a  student  why 
they  did  not  have  drawing-lamps,  but  was  in¬ 
formed  that  none  were  allowed.  By  bending 
down,  wdth  a  close  scrutiny,  to  the  drawings 
of  two  or  three  of  those  nearest  the  windows, 
I  could  see  that  they  were  very  well  done  ; 
and  the  copies  of  several  of  the  casts  of  scroll¬ 
work,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  high  relief,  were 
excellent.  In  the  imperfect  light,  the  draw¬ 
ings  really  looked  almost  as  tangible  and 
round  as  the  casts  themselves.  Some  drew 
in  chalk,  and  some  painted  in  oil,  some  in 
water-colour  ;  but  the  majority  painted  in 
what  is  called  tem^era^  or  body  colour,  and  of 
the  same  kind  in  which  Cartoons  are  painted. 
Though  the  fire  was  small,  the  room  was  very 
hot  and  close,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  ventilation. 

In  the  back  room,  on  the  second  floor, 
which  was  much  smaller,  there  was  similar 
crowding,  and  with  greater  injury,  as  the 
higher  class  of  students  were  here ;  and 
these,  frequently  having  large  designs,  were 
continually  in  each  other’s  way.  For  a 
young  lady  to  have  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  or 
the  side  of  her  head,  from  the  corner  of  a 
wooden-frame — an  easel  to  be  upset — a  cast 
knocked  down  —  a  freshly -painted  design 
smeared  across,  or  a  hole  knocked  in  a  canvas, 
were  things  of  almost  every-day  occurrence. 
One  of  these  rents  in  a  design  for  a  carpet, 
and  half  finished,  I  myself  saw.  The  hole 
was  so  large  I  could  have  crept  through  it  ; 
and  on  this  very  day  of  my  visit,  a  valuable 
porcelain  vase  has  been  knocked  down  and 
broken,  slieerly  from  the  impossibility  of  any 
one  being  able  to  move  without  jostling 
somebody  or  something.  Here  also,  the  room 
was  very  hot  and  close — nothing  in  the  shape 
of  ventilation. 

Impossible  as  it  was,  from  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  added  to  the  extreme  dirtiness  of 
the  windows,  all  crusted  over,  as  they  were, 
with  London  dust  and  smuts,  to  judge  well  of 
colours,  in  themselves,  I  could  yet  see  that 
the  best  had  been  selected,  and  the  best 
harmonies  employed.  I  here  saw  designs 
for  table-covers,  chintz,  ladies’  muslin,  or  other 
figured  dresses,  groups  of  flowers,  fruit,  carpets, 
paper-hangings,  models  in  clay  and  wax,  &€• 
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The  designs  were  handsome,  beautiful,  chaste, 
and  original,  and  would  do  any  English 
manufacturer’s  heart  good  to  see  them,  if  he 
only  had  the  good  sense  to  set  a  just  value 
on  the  advantage  of  finding  such  things  close 
to  hand  in  his  own  country. 

The  two  attics  above  are  arranged  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
the  senior  students  being  packed  in  the  little 
back  room,  while  the  junior  are  in  the  larger 
room  in  front.  These  rooms  are  only  eight 
feet  high.  In  the  front  attic  there  are  twenty 
students.  The  oppressive  atmosphere  was 
scarcely  endurable  on  first  entering.  No  ven¬ 
tilation  whatever  had  been  provided.  It 
reminded  me  of  what  we  read  of  the  “  sweat¬ 
ing  system”  among  the  poor  journeymen 
tailors. 

The  principal  designs  in  the  attics  were 
similar  to  those  below,  viz.,  for  carpets,  rugs, 
skreens,  ladies’  dresses,  table  covers,  lace 
handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  shawls,  &c.,  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  from  the  excellence  displayed  in 
many  of  them,  that  the  instructions  and 
assiduity  of  Mrs.  MTan  must  be  of  the 
highest  order.  The  day  being  so  very  dark, 
I  took  my  leave,  proposing  to  make  another 
Ausit  Avhen  the  light  should  be  favourable. 

This  School  has  now  been  established 
eight  years,  and  comprises  seventy  students. 
Considering  that  the  majority  of  them  on 
first  entering  the  School  could  not  draw  at 
all,  and  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments,  the  progress  displayed  by  so 
many  confers  the  greatest  credit  upon  their 
instructor.  The  merits  of  this  institution 
ought  to  be  much  better  knoAvn  than  they 
are,  and  the  example  should  be  followed  in 
the  provinces.  It  is  surprising  how  few  such 
Schools  exist  in  England,  or  in  any  other 
country.  There  has  been  one  only  in  Paris 
during  these  many  years  (I  mean,  a  Female 
School)  but  this  is  not  properly  a  School  of 
Design,  and  is  simply  a  drawing-school,  where 
they  chiefly  copy  prints,  and  seldom  draAV 
from  the  round.”  A  similar  school,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  present,  has  been  established  by  a 
lady  in  Philadelphia,  who  wrote  to  Mrs. 
M‘Ian  for  information  as  to  the  methods  and 
general  routine  adopted.  Besides  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  school  to  the  manufacturer,  it 
is  evidently  an  excellent  thing  to  society  to 
provide  such  a  means  for  rendering  young 
women  able  to  obtain  an  honourable  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  it  also  supersedes  the  necessity  for 
engaging  male  teachers  of  drawing  in  ladies’ 
schools,  which  has  often  been  found  very  ob- 
iectionable.  if  not  injurious. 

A  bright  sunny  morning  happening  to 
favour  the  Metropolis  a  day  or  two  after, 
I  renewed  my  visit  to  the  Government 
School,  over  the  sponge  and  soap  shop.  I 
made  no  doubt  but  I  should  now  see  all  the 
drawings  and  designs  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  at  least,  so  far  as  light  was  concerned. 
The  fostering  shop — itself  a  very  good  one, 
and  perfectly  respectable,  though  a  strange 
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place  for  a  Government  Institute — looked 
bright  and  well-to-do,  and  the  side  passage 
was  several  shades  less  dark,  though  still 
very  gloomy,  and  exactly  like  the  enti'ance  to 
a  Avine  merchant’s  office  and  cellarage. 

In  my  anticipations  I  AAns  not  deceived. 
Though  there  Avas  no  room  to  see  any  large 
designs  to  advantage — the  eye  being  Avithin  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  specimens,  and  to  step  back 
a  pace  or  two  from  them  being  impossible 
in  the  room  of  the  senior  students — the  grace 
and  variety  of  the  designs,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  colouring,  were  on  this  occasion  very 
apparent.  But  how  was  it  that  the  tAvo 
front  rooms — the  largest  by  far — had  been 
appropriated  to  the  beginners  and  junior 
classes,  while  the  senior  students  were  thus 
packed  in  pens  and  cribs — back  second-floors 
of  only  nine-and-a-half  feet  high,  and  back 
attics  of  only  eight  feet  high  by  eleven 
feet  in  width  ?  The  elucidation  of  this,  I 
regret  to  say,  does  not  place  the  wisdom 
and  care  of  a  paternal  Government  in  the 
highest  light,  even  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  concerned. 

When  there  happens  to  be  a  bright  morn¬ 
ing,  the  A^ery  sti’ength  of  the  light  in  the  larger 
rooms,  renders  them  the  more  unsuitable  for 
students  in  drawing — the  Avindows  being  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  wrong  aspect.  When  the  sun  j 

shines  in  these  front  rooms,  the  shadow  from  i 

one  student’s  head  darkens  fitfully,  or  in  | 
moving  shades,  the  drawing-board  of  the 
student  next  on  the  other  side — and  so  on,  all 
down  the  roAvs  across  the  room.  The  process  I 
of  making  a  copy  from  a  cast,  or  other  model, 
throwing  its  own  Available  shadow,  is*  also  ren¬ 
dered  most  painful  and  perplexing  to  a  young 
student, — because  a  drawing  that  is  correct  in 
light  and  shade  at  one  period,  becomes  in¬ 
correct  in  the  next  quartei’  of  an  hour — the  j 

cast  or  model,  in  the  advance  of  the  light,  | 
having  undergone  a  corresponding  change  in 
its  shadows.  Hence,  all  young  students  who 
are  copying  intricate  and  difficult  reliefs,  con¬ 
tinually  find  themselves  hopelessly  thrown 
out,  and  reduced  to  despair. 

Now,  this  is  A^ery  surprising — inexplicable 
to  any  plain  man  like  myself.  For  are  there 
not  two  or  three  Royal  Academicians  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  do 
they  never  remonstrate  with  the  honourable 
and  learned  Board  1  Moreover,  there  is  a 
lady,  as  Directress  of  the  School,  who  is  an 
accomplished  artist.  Why  does  not  Mrs.. 
MTan  complain  loudly  of  all  this  to  tlie  Board  j 
of  Trade,  or  to  somebody  high  in  office  ?  Is 
Mrs.  MTan  afraid  a  paternal  Government 
Avill  “  bite  her  head  off,”  if  she  dares  to  open 
her  mouth  ? 

The  fires  in  the  rooms  are  all  kept  low, 
yet  to-day  being  a  bright  day,  the  heat 
and  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
scai'cely  to  be  endured.  In  the  back  pens, 
Avhere  the  senior  students  are  packed  to¬ 
gether,  the  air  is  half  suffocating — and  see ! 
there  is  poor  Miss  *  *  carried  out  fainting. 
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This,  the  students  inform  me,  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  occurrence.  The  chim¬ 
ney,  too,  is  smoking  !  This,  they  tell  me  is 
also  common,  and  invariable  whenever  coals 
!  are  put  on  ;  so  that  they  are  either  obliged 

j  to  open  a  window,  and  risk  a  bad  cold  after 

1  being  in  a  vapour  bath,  or  else  sit  in  the 

midst  of  the  cloud  to  the  injury  of  their  eyes, 

!  their  breathing,  and  often  to  the  destruction 

!  of  any  delicate  tints  they  are  laying  in  upon 

j  their  painting.  Many  of  them  suffer  head- 
!  ache,  pains  across  the  eyes,  in  the  throat, 

'  sickness  and  dizziness.  One  student  told  me 

i  she  never  was  free  from  headache  during  the 
whole  six  hours  she  was  daily  at  work. 

I  They  would  account  a  ventilator  as  a  great 

'  blessing,  so  much  do  they  need  a  breath  of 

fresh  air.  Surely  a  paternal  Government  might 
j  spare  (out  of  a  Surplus)  two-and-sixpence,  to 
set  a  whirligig  ventilator  to  spin  a  little  vital 
I  air  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of 
I  each  of  these  rooms,  where  industrious  young 
ij  women  are  seeking  to  acquire  the  means  of 
;!  assisting  their  families,  and  of  gaining  an 
honourable  and  useful  independence  for  them- 
I  selves  in  future  life. 

j  This  Female  School  of  Design  which  had 
I  originally  been  established  in  Somerset  House, 
was  removed  from  those  quarters  by  a  peti- 
i  tion,  which  set  forth  the  want  of  adequate 
room. 

“  Very  well said  the  courteous  Board  of 
Trade,  “  Oh,  certainly  !  We  ’ll  attend  to  your 
wish.” 

'  The  School  was  accordingly  removed  to 
“  over  the  way  !  ”  This  looks  very  like 
j  j  saying  inwardly,  “  I  ’ll  give  you  enough  of 
:  petitioning  for  a  move.” 

I  Without  doubt  the  students  are  right  in 
j  saying  that  the  old  room  in  Somerset  House 
:  was  far  better.  It  was  large — though  not 

I  large  enough — and  they  had  a  proper  aspect 
as  to  the  light.  These  present  rooms  are  said 
to  be  only  temporary  ;  but  as  “  temporary  ” 
so  often  means,  with  the  Government,  a  very 
long  and  a  very  indefinite  period,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  School  should  be  moved 
back  to  Somerset  House  meanwhile.  But 
I  the  distressed  Board  of  Trade  says  there ’s  no 
j  room  there,  now.  They  can’t  find  four  or 
!  five  spare  rooms  in  all  Somerset  House 
!  — ^the  great  building  is  so  full  !  How  very 

much  I  should  like  to  see  a  statement  of  how 
^11  the  innumerable  rooms  in  this  great 
quadrangle  of  great  houses  are  filled.  I 
wonder  whether  anybody  lives  there  ! 

Can  nobody  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
some  place  with  a  proper  light,  where  there 
is  at  least  one  good  large  room  for  these 
female  students  ?  The  importance  of  a  large 
i  room,  besides  the  advantage  of  light  and 
1  air,  is  very  great.  A  number  of  students  can 
!  stand  round  and  see  the  instructor  paint,  or 
give  a  special  lesson  to  a  pupil,  from  which 
others  may  equally  benefit.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  students  seeing 
each  other  work ;  they  learn  from  each 
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other,  and  it  also  excites  emulation.  Can  no 
such  room  be  found  in  all  this  vast  metropolis, 
where  so  many  splendid  public  and  private 
edifices  and  buildings  exist  ?  If  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  would  but  intercede  in  a  high  quarter, 
so  that  this  most  praiseworthy  School  of 
Design  might  be  located  in  one  of  the  light, 
airy,  and  beautiful  stables  now  building  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  would  be  just  the 
thing,  both  in  itself,  and  in  the  quiet  refine¬ 
ment  of  its  locality. 

But,  as  for  the  present  rooms,  I  need  not  state 
— as  the  fact  must  be  obvious  to  all — that  if 
a  paternal  Government  had  studied  to  select 
one  of  the  worst  possible  places  for  such  a 
school,  they  could  not  have  more  completely 
succeeded.  In  points  of  art,  and  as  a  place  of 
study,  I  have  described  what  it  is,  without 
exaggeration  ;  and  as  to  the  suitability  of  its 
locality  for  respectable  young  females,  I  may 
also  venture  to  state — with  no  power  to  use 
any  exaggeration  that  can  surpass  the  fact — 
that  it  is  in  the  close  vicinity  of  several 
gin-shops,  pawn-shops,  old  rag  and  rascality 
shops,  in  some  of  the  worst  courts  and  alleys 
of  London,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  two 
narrow  streets,  which,  as  disgraces,  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  the  worst  quarter  of  any  metro¬ 
polis  in  the  world. 

I  leave  London  to-night  by  the  express 
train,  and  shall  present  myself  before  my 
partners  tomorrow  morning  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  ;  but  I’m 
quite  sure  our  firm  will  speedily  avail  itself  of 
some  of  the  designs  of  those  industrious 
young  ladies. 
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Dorothea  Sibylla,  Duchess  of  Brieg,  was 
born  at  Coin,  on  the  Eiver  Spree,  in  Prussia, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1590.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  and  of  J ohn 
George,  Margrave  and  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  of  the  old  princely  Ascanian  race.  At 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1598,  the  widowed 
margravine  retired  to  Crossen  to  superintend  j 
her  daughter’s  education.  In  due  time  suitors 
were  not  wanting  for  the  hand  of  young 
Dorothea  Sibylla  :  among  others,  the  King 
of  Denmark  ;  but  he  sued  in  vain.  Doro¬ 
thea  at  length  fixed  her  affections  on  John 
Christian,  Duke  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg,  who 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  virtue,  ability, 
and  integrity.  To  him  after  a  short  court¬ 
ship,  Dorothea  was  married  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1610,  at  Crossen  ;  and  reached 
Brieg — the  small  capital  of  her  future  domi¬ 
nions — on  the  first  of  January  in  the  following- 
year. 

Such  is  the  dry  sum  of  a  charming  Court 
biography,  which  first  appeared  in  a  periodical 
published  in  1829,  in  Silesia,  and  which  has 
been  twice  republished  in  a  separate  form —  [ 

once  (in  1838)  at  Brieg,  under  the  title  of  | 
“  Passages  from  the  Life  of  Dorothea  Sybylla,  j 
Duchess  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg.”  It  purports 
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to  consist  of  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a 
certain  tanner  and  furrier  of  Brie^,  named 
Valentinus  Gierth,  an  occasional  guest  at 
the  ducal  castle,  and  ardent  ^idmirer  of  the 
duchess.  As  a  simple,  and — if  internal  evi¬ 
dence  be  worth  anything — ^truthful  picture  of 
German  Court  life  duiing  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  not  to  be  gain¬ 
said  ;  although  suspicions  of  its  authenticity 
have  been  cast  upon  it,  similar  to  those  which 
damaged  the  charms  of  the  “Diary  of  Lady 
Willoughby,”  by  eventually  proving  it  to  be 
a  fiction. 

Dorothea  is  described  as  a  pattern  of  good¬ 
ness,  common  sense,  virtue,  and  piety.  In 
domestic  management,  she  was  pre-eminent. 
Eor  her  own  immediate  attendance  she  ap¬ 
pointed  fourteen  maids  of  honour ;  and  the 
first  families  of  the  land  looked  upon  it  as  an 
inestimable  privilege  to  place  their  daughters 
at  the  ducal  Court ;  which  was  a  high  school 
of  all  noble  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
“  whereof  the  duchess  herself  was  the  chief 
teacher  and  most  perfect  model.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  the 
duchess’s  intercourse  with  the  townspeople. 
Occasionally  she  walked  in  the  streets  of 
Brieg,  accompanied  by  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  chatted  with  such  of  the  townspeople  as 
were  sitting  on  the  benches  outside  their 
doors.  The  little  children  looked  forward  with 
the  greatest  delight  to  these  town  walks  of  the 
duchess  ;  for,  the  ladies-in-waiting  invariably 
carried  about  with  them  in  their  pockets  all 
sorts  of  sweetmeats,  which  the  duchess  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  little  claimants.  For 
this  reason,  the  little  children  stood  peeping 
round  the  corners  of  the  streets,  when  it  got 
wind  that  the  duchess  was  about  to  walk  out ; 
more  especially  when  it  was  surmised  that 
the  duke  would  not  be  with  her.  So  soon, 
therefore,  as  Dorothea  Sibylla  left  the  castle 
gate,  the  little  urchins  would  run  through  the 
town  like  wildfire,  crying  out,  “The  darling 
Dorel  is  coming !  The  darling  Dorel  is 
coming  !  ” 

The  manner  in  which  this  endearing  desig¬ 
nation  first  came  to  her  ears  is  related  with 
affecting  simplicity.  “  It  happened,”  says 
Master  Gierth,  with  true  German  particu¬ 
larity,  “  on  the  10th  of  September  (old  style) 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1613  ;  ”  that  being  the 
Feast  of  St.  Sibylla — one  of  the  duchess’s 
name-saints — and  also  the  second  birthday  of 
her  son  George.  There  was  a  great  feast  at 
the  castle  ;  to  which  the  towns-folks  and  the 
children  of  the  High  and  Guild  Schools  were 
invited. 

“  From  the  terrace,”  quoth  the  chronicler, 
“the  whole  procession  moved  along  a  wide 
smooth  walk  before  the  orangery  ;  where  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  children,  were  richly 
treated  with  strong  spiced  wine,  orange  water, 
and  confectionary.  Her  ladyship  did  likewise 
lay  certain  presents  before  the  young  lord  her 
son  ;  she  did  likewise  examine  the  children’s 
school-books  and  the  master’s  report,  wherein 
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the  conduct  of  the  children  was  noted,  and 
did  put  apposite  questions  to  them  touching 
their  Christian  belief,  and’  the  like  ;  and  on 
receiving  right  proper  answers,  her  face  did 
shine  like  an  angel’s. 

“  One  little  maiden,  however,  which  was 
weak  and  ignorant,  was  not  able  to  answer 
the  questions  aright ;  whereupon  her  ladyship 
did  ask  . 

“  ‘  My  child,  what  is  your  name  1  ’  Wliere- 
unto  she  did  answer,  ‘  Anna  Pohlin  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  asked  her  ladyship,  ‘  and  what  is 
my  name  ?  ’ 

“  Straightway  the  little  maiden  did  answer, 
‘  Darling  Dorel !  ’ 

“Hereupon  Master  Valentinus  Gierth  was 
somewhat  affrighted,  but  did  quickly  recover 
himself,  and  stepping  up  to  her  ladyship  did 
say  : 

“  ‘  Most  gracious  lady  !  I  trust  your  lady¬ 
ship  will  pardon  these  words,  and  not  take 
them  amiss  ;  inasmuch,  as  it  is  true  that  the 
women  of  tliis  town,  as  well  as  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  when  they  do  speak  of  your 
ladyship,  do  commonly  call  your  ladyship  the 
Darling  Dorel.’ 

“  Then  did  the  duchess  fold  her  hands,  and 
raising  them  to  heaven,  did  say  : 

“  ‘  God  be  praised  for  such  a  precious  title  ; 
the  which,  as  long  as  I  am  in  my  senses,  I 
would  not  exchange  against  ‘Your  Majesty  !’ 

“  The  duke  did  thereupon  embrace  her 
ladyship,  saying, 

“  ‘  Away  with  the  title  ‘  princely  consort 
I  will  ever  henceforth  call  thee  by  none  other 
save  ‘  Darling  Dorel !  ’  ” 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  follow  the  good 
Tanner  through  his  minute  records ;  but 
merely  write  thus  much  as  necessary  preface 
to  a  quaint  little  love  story.  Premising 
that  the  duchess  had  sent,  after  her  usual 
fashion,  a  marriage  present  to  a  certain  lady, 
by  two  of  her  maids  of  honour,  (by  name 
Agnes  and  Mary)  we  shall  transfer  the  nar¬ 
rative  to  our  pages  in  Master  Gierth’s  own 
manner. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  gifts,  and 
when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  concluded, 
the  two  maids  of  honour  were  preparing  to 
return  to  Brieg,  when  the  bride’s  father 
stopped  them,  saying  : 

“  ‘  How  ?  Shall  I  suffer  two  such  angels  of 
joy  to  depart,  without  tasting  of  my  food  and 
my  drink  ?  Nay,  noble  damsels,  ye  must  abide 
here  awhile  beyond  the  marriage  festivities, 
and  be  of  good  cheer  !  I  will  immediarely 
despatch  a  trusty  messenger  on  horse  to  her 
most  gracious  ladyship,  the  duchess,  and 
obtain  leave  for  your  sojourn  here.’ 

“  The  two  damsels  did  therefore  abide  there 
the  space  of  three  days,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  gallants  of  the  place  ;  with 
whom  they  did  exchange  love-tokens  and 
rings.  But  when  the  two  damsels  returned 
to  Bries[  to  render  an  account  of  their  mission, 
the  duchess  did  note  the  rings  on  the  fingers 
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of  the  two  damsels,  and  questioned  them  how 
they  came  thereby.  So  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  two  damsels  did  confess  the  truth,  their 
mistress,  half  jestingly,  and  half  in  earnest,  said 
unto  them  : 

“  ‘  How  now,  ye  gad-abouts  !  ye  have  scarce 
chipped  the  egg-shell,  and  have,  as  yet,  no 
means  to  make  the  pot  boil,  seeing  that  ye 
are  poor  orphans  and  under  age ;  and  ye  yet 
dare  to  listen  to  the  nonsense  of  strange 
gallants,  unbeknown  to  your  foster  mother  ! 
Tell  me,  foolish  young  things,  ought  I  not  to 
take  the  rod  to  you  ?  Take  olF  the  rings  from 
your  fingers  and  give  them  to  me.  I  will 
send  them  back ;  seeing  that  the  betrothal  is 
null  and  void,  and  mere  child’s  play  ?  ’ 

“The  young  damsels  did  then  obey  her 
ladyship,  but  wept  apace  the  while.  This 
caused  her  ladyship  to  have  compassion  upon 
tliem,  and  she  did  minister  comfort  to  them 
thus. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  beloved  daughters  !  ye  shed  bitter, 
hot  tears  that  ye  do  not  already  wear  the  curch 
[the  Oerman  head-dress  of  married  women]. 
T>ut  if  ye  did  but  know  the  heaviness  of 
being  wedded  wives,  even  when  the  cares 
are  lightest,  ye  would  rejoice  !  Meanwhile, 
the  matter  hath  been  carried  on  against  all 
Christian  order.  I  have  always  heard  that 
the  lover  first  maketh  his  suit  known  to  the 
parents  or  the  guardians,  and  that  then  the 
betrothal  taketh  place.  Your  suitors  must 
needs  be  in  great  haste.  Why  stand  they 
in  such  great  necessity  of  pushing  their 
suit  ?  ’ 

“Hereupon  the  damsel  Agnes  plucked  up 
an  heart,  and  said  quickly, 

“  ‘  Most  gracious  lady  !  the  gentlemen  did 
come  with  us  ;  and  have  already  the  consent  of 
their  own  parents  to  make  their  suit  if  they 
be  but  encouraged  by  a  sign  of  approval.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  Heaven  have  mercy  !  ’  cried  the 
duchess,  joining  her  hands.  ‘  Have  ye,  scape¬ 
graces  indeed,  brought  your  gallants  hither  ? 
I  dare  not  inquire  further.  May  be  ye  have 
liidden  them  in  your  chambers  ?  Meggy, 
(the  duchess’s  nurse,)  beg  his  lordship  to  come 
hither  ;  I  must  talk  the  matter  over  with 
him.’ 

“  After  the  duke  had  come  and  heard 
that  which  had  befallen,  he  straightways 
asked  the  names  of  the  gallants ;  and  when 
the  damsels  had  informed  his  grace  thereofj  his 
lordship  did  turn  unto  his  consort,  saying  : 

“  ‘  Listen,  Darling  Dorel  :  the  parents,  on 
both  sides,  are  most  worthy  persons,  and 
of  unblemished  birth.  I  advise  that  thou 
shouldst  give  thy  consent  thereunto  !  Ee- 
member,  dearest,  that  we  twain  were  of  one 
mind  long  before  I  made  known  my  suit  unto 
thy  mother,’ 

“Whereupon  her  ladyship  did  strike  her 
lord  upon  the  mouth  with  her  kerchief,  and 
said, 

“  ‘  Well ! — well ! — but  we  must  first  look  at 
these  youths,  and  learn  what  they  are  like. 
Tell  us  now,  young  damsels,  where  are  your 


lovers  hidden,  and  what  is  the  signal  ye  have 
agreed  upon  ?  ’ 

“  Agnes  did  immediately  tell  her  ladyship 
that  the  gallants  were  housed  at  the  Golden 
Pitcher ;  and,  whereas  the  Lion’s  Tower,  in 
the  palace,  could  thence  be  plainly  discerned, 
they  had  agreed  to  tie  a  white  kerchief  round 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  lions  as  a  signal  that 
there  was  hope  for  them  !  The  gallants  had 
agreed  to  abide  at  the  hostel  the  space  of 
eight  days.  Should  the  matter,  however,  turn 
out  ill,  the  kerchief  displayed  was  to  be 
black. 

“‘Well  done,’  said  the  duchess  to  her 
husband  ;  ‘  they  wish  to  take  two  fortresses  at 
once  ;  and  would  have  the  white  flag  wave, 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  without  attempting 
a  storm.’ 

“Hereupon  the  Duke  Christian  did  take 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  spoke,  some¬ 
what  in  an  under  tone  ; 

“  ‘  Darling  wife  ! — was  not  the  green  branch 
so  often  stuck  in  your  windov/  at  Crossen ;  also 
a  white  flag  ?  Moreover,  thou  knowest  little 
of  a  siege  ;  preparations  for  storming  a  citadel 
are  not  made  during  the  daylight  ;  but 
secretly,  in  the  night  season,  in  order  that 
the  garrison  perceive  them  not.  Shots  may 
already  have  been  fired.  Tell  me,  young 
girls,  have  ye  already  kissed  the  gallants  ? 
Mary,  do  you  speak  ;  ye  have  not  yet  opened 
your  mouth  ;  make  a  clean  breast.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  most  gracious  liege,’  answered 
Mary,  ‘  the  gentlemen  have,  indeed,  squeezed 
our  hands  in  secret,  while  we  sat  at  table  ; 
and  during  the  marriage  dance,  and  at  sundry 
other  dances,  we  kissed  each  other — ^seeing  < 
that  others  did  the  like.  But  we  could  not 
be  alone  with  them  at  any  otl^er  time ;  for 
the  bride’s  mother  was  always  about  us,  and 
we  lay  in  her  room.  Neither,  on  the  way 
home,  had  we  much  liberty  ;  seeing  that  the 
old  secretary,  whom  her  ladyship  did  send 
with  us,  did  observe  us  most  narrowly.  But, 
when  the  old  man  did  look  out  of  the  window 
of  the  carriage,  then  did  the  gallants  look 
tenderly  upon  us,  and  did  kiss  their  hands 
to  us.’ 

“  ‘  There  now,’  said  his  lordship,  turning  to 
his  wife,  ‘  you  see  that  the  siege  was  conducted 
with  vigour.  The  squeezing  of  hands  was 
the  parley  ;  the  kisses  the  cannon-balls,  sent 
so  freely ;  and  the  tender  looks  the  shells. 
Depend  upon  it  the  storm  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  Listen,  darling  wife,  my  heart  melts 
when  I  bethink  me  that  we  also,  in  our  youth, 
could  not  brook  a  long  delay.’ 

“  ‘  Let  the  drums  beat  the  chamade  [parley], 
and  let  us  show  our  colours !  ’  said  the  duchess  ; 
while  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  hus¬ 
band’s  neck,  and  stopped  his  mouth  with  a 
kiss.  The  duke  did  then  ask  her,  jestingly, 

‘  But  which  flag  shall  it  be  ?  ’ 

“  Hereupon  the  two  youn^  damsels  did  cry 
aloud,  as  with  one  voice  ; 

“‘The  white  ! — most  gracious  liege! — the 
white  !  ’ 
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The  duchess  could  not  choose  but  laugh 
heartily,  and  his  lordship  did  immediately 
order  a  servant  to  mount  the  tower,  and  to 
tie  a  white  kerchief  round  one  of  the  lion’s 
necks.  His  lordship  did  then  sing  an  old  song 
the  children  are  wont  to  sing  on  May-day  ; 

“  ‘  A  stately  house  my  lord  doth  keep  ; 

Two  maidens  from  the  windows  peep  ; 

A  kerchief  white  the  one  doth  wave 
Because  they  fain  would  husbands  have.’ — 

and  did  then  depart  to  put  on  better  apparel, 
wherein  to  await  the  coming  of  the  wooers. 
He  did  also  command  that  all  the  court  ladies 
and  the  courtiers  should  be  present  at  the 
wooing.  Meanwhile,  ‘  Darling  Dorel  ’  did 
ask  the  damsels  where  they  had  gotten  the 
rings  whicK  they  had  presented  to  their 
gallants  in  return  for  theirs  ?  Thereupon 
Agnes  did  reply  unto  her  ladyship  : 

“  ‘  Most  gracious  lady !  we  are  but  poor 
orjdians,  and  possess  nought  save  poor  little 
gold  rings  belonging  to  our  departed  mothers, 
and  these  we  could  not  bear  to  part  with.  We 
have  therefore  promised  to  buy  rings  with 
our  savings,  and  deliver  them  to  our  gallants 
on  some  fitting  opportunity.’ 

“  ‘  In  this  case,’  said  her  ladyship,  ‘  ye  are 
but  half  betrothed,  and  there  is  yet  time  to 
think  twice  of  the  matter  ;  ’  neveitheless,  her 
ladyship  did  praise  the  young  damsels,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  did  not  part  lightly  and  rashly 
with  their  mothers’  trinkets.  She  advised 
them,  moreover,  to  tarry  ;  as  they  or  their 
gallants,  might  change  their  minds. 

“  This  speech  did  much  alarm  the  damsels, 
who  did  then  believe  the  whole  matter  to  be 
postponed  ;  and  they  did  forthwith  begin  to 
weep,  and  to  beseech  her  ladyship,  not  for  this 
account,  to  cause  their  lovers  to  alter  their 
mind,  seeing  that  they,  the  damsels,  were 
poor  and  were  not  likely  soon  to  get  other 
suitors. 

“  The  duchess  did  then  say  unto  them  : — 
‘  The  misfortune  would  not  be  so  great !  I 
would  find  husbands  for  you  soon  enough.’ 
Hereupon,  she  turned  to  old  Meggy  and 
said, 

“  ‘  Ah  !  most  worthy  nurse,  what  a  life  does 
a  wretched  princess  lead  !  Had  I  but  married 
an  honest  burgher,  then  should  I  have  had 
nothing  but  my  household  duties  and  my 
children  to  attend  to  ;  I  could  have  gone 
quietly  to  bed,  slept  without  care,  and  waked 
with  pleasure  ;  but  in  my  position  every¬ 
thing  is  otherwise.  Alack,  when  my  other 
damsels  come  hither,  and  learn  that  these 
silly  girls  are  already  betrothed,  they  will  all 
run  mad,  and  I  shall  have  to  send  them  to  all 
the  marriage  feasts  throughout  the  duchy  to 
pick  up  husbands.’ 

“  Hereupon,  she  sent  the  nurse  Meggy  for 
her  jewel  box,  opened  it,  and  gave  to  each  of 
the  two  damsels  a  handsome  ring,  the  which 
they  might  present  to  their  lovers,  and  thus 
return  their  pledge  ;  but  under  this  condition, 
that  they  were  not  to  deliver  their  rings  until 


the  duchess  gave  them  a  sign  thereunto  with 
her  kerchief. 

“  While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  duke  on 
his  part  had  entered  the  duchess’s  apartment, 
accompanied  by  the  chamberlain,  all  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  and  the  maids  of 
honour.  The  lovers,  meanwhile,  were  on  the 
look  out,  and  were  not  aware  that  matters 
had  gone  to  such  a  length  touching  their  love 
affairs.  They  had  joyfully  obeyed  the  white 
signal,  and  stood  near  unto  the  gates  of 
the  castle  waiting  for  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  betrothed.  The  duke  perceived 
this,  and  hereupon  opened  the  window  and 
called  unto  the  soldiers  on  guard,  ‘  Arrest  me 
those  two  fellows  and  conduct  them  to  the 
guard-house,  until  further  orders  !  ’ 

“  Hereupon  the  damsels,  Agnes  and  Mary, 
were  exceedingly  afraid.  The  duke,  however, 
did  comfort  them  with  the  following  words  : 

“  ‘  This  is  on  your  account ;  hasten  and  put 
on  proper  attire  ;  ye  still  have  got  on  your 
old  clothes,  and  must  adorn  yourselves.’ 

“  The  damsels  ran  gleefully  and  quickly  into 
their  rooms ;  whither  the  duchess  sent  after* 
them  two  other  damsels  to  aid  them  in  plait¬ 
ing  their  hair.  They  soon  returned  ;  and  each 
of  the  damsels  about  to  be  betrothed  had  put 
on  the  bridal  wreath  belonging  to  her  mother. 

“  The  duke  now  ordered  the  lovers  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  guard-house.  They  were 
sore  abashed  when  they  entered  the  room  ; 
especially  when  his  gracious  lordship  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  questions  to  them  : 

“  ‘  What  are  your  names  ?  Have  you  pass¬ 
ports  ?  and  what  is  your  will  ?  ’ 

“  The  young  men  twirled  their  caps  in  their 
hands  ;  stared  first  at  their  loves,  and  then  at 
their  gracious  lieges ;  but  could  not  utter  a 
word,  and  stood  looking  very  sheepish. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  ’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  never  in  my 
life  did  I  meet  with  two  such  dumb  fellows. 
My  dominions  will  soon  touch  those  of 
Oppeln,  and  you  serve  excellent  well  as  land¬ 
marks  ! — can  neither  of  ye  say  ‘  yea  or  nay  ?  ’ 
Answer  me  straight ! — Have  ye  got  the  con¬ 
sent  of  your  parents  to  propose  for  those  two 
chits  ;  and  are  ye  ready  to  affirm  the  same  on 
your  word  of  honour,  as  gentlemen  ]  ’ 

“Then  did  the  young  men  recover  their 
speech,  and  they  both  answered,  ‘  Yea.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  the  duke,  ‘  I  will  now  believe 
ye,  and  keep  you  at  my  court  some  few  days  ; 
but  as  ye  may  be  rogues  and  vagabonds  for 
all  that  I  know,  I  will  therefore  send  a  mes¬ 
senger  on  horseback  to  your  parents  to  get 
further  intelligence,  and  ye  must  have  patience 
the  while.’ 

“  Hereupon  the  damsel,  Mary,  turned  to  the 
duchess,  and  said  to  her  with  great  simplicity, 
“  ‘  Most  gracious  lady,  the  gentlemen  have 
spoken  truth !  Their  parents  have  given 
them  permission  to  woo  us.  We  have  con¬ 
cealed  nothing  from  them,  but  confessed  in 
the  presence  of  the  old  lady  Wentzkin,  that 
we  were  poor  orphan  girls,  and  have  no 
dower.  But  the  mothers  of  our  two  lovers 
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said  that  all  was  well  ;  if  only  we  brought 
a  blessing  from  Darling  Dorel,  they  should 
value  it  more  than  an  earldom  !  This  Agnes 
and  I  can  affirm  on  oath.’ 

“On  hearing  this,  the  duchess  folded  her 
hands  in  prayer,  looked  towards  heaven  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  still  praying,  and  gave 
the  signal  with  her  kerchief.  Immediately 
the  damsels  placed  the  rings  on  the  fingers  of 
their  lovers,  knelt  down  before  the  duchess, 
and  besought  her  blessing.  The  duchess  laid 
her  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  young  girls 
and  said, 

“‘God  alone,  who  is  in  heaven,  knows 
whether  this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ; 
but,  if  God  hear  the  prayer  of  a  weak  woman, 
it  will  prove  a  blessing  !  Bethink  ye  of  your 
deceased  parents  ;  and  may  their  blessing 
evermore  accompany  ye  !  And  therefore,  let 
us  most  fervently  utter  the  Lord’s  Prayer.’ 

“  Hereupon  all  present  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  prayed  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  her  most  gra¬ 
cious  ladyship  did  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  aloud. 

“  After  the  prayer  was  finished,  the  duchess 
made  a  sign  to  the  chief  lady  about  the  court, 
who  did  thereupon  bring,  on  a  silver  salver, 
two  half  wreaths,  which  were  twined  in  the 
hair  of  the  two  damsels,  Agnes  and  Mary, 
after  they  had  taken  off  their  own  wreaths  ; 
for  it  was  the  custom,  in  Brieg,  for  betrothed 
maidens  to  wear  only  half  wreaths  until  their 
wedding-day,  when  they  wore  whole  ones. 
The  chamberlain  did  hereupon  display  from 
the  window  a  red  flag  ;  upon  which  signal  the 
ducal  band  did  strike  up  a  merry  tune  with 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  from  the  castle 
tower ;  whereupon  a  crowd  gathered  in  the 
town  to  know  the  cause  of  such  rejoicing  at 
the  palace. 

“  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  betrothed 
couples  had  duly  thanked  his  grace  and  the 
duchess  by  kissing  the  hems  of  their  garments, 
her  gracious  ladyship  did  announce  to  the 
betrothed  damsels,  that  they  should  tarry 
with  her  for  the  space  of  one  year,  in  order 
more  fully  to  learn  their  household  duties, 
and  to  strengthen  them  in  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  virtues  ;  seeing  that  they  were 
still,  as  the  duchess  said,  as  ignorant  as  callow 
geese  !  Moreover,  their  clothes  and  furniture 
had  to  be  provided,  and  the  like.  But  to 
the  gentlemen,  she  said  : 

“  ‘  Mind,  gentlemen,  ye  must  also  make  the 
best  of  it !  Ye  are  scarce  out  of  leading- 
strings,  and  must  go  through  some  sort  of 
ordeal.  I  would  advise  you  to  travel,  if  so  be 
your  parents  can  afford  it.’ 

“  ‘  By  all  means,’  added  the  duke  ;  ‘  my 
Darling  Dorel  is  perfectly  right  :  you  must 
travel ;  and,  if  ye  know  not  whither,  go  to 
Jericho,  and  get  ye  some  beards  to  your 
faces.’ 

“  As  it  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  his  gra¬ 
cious  lordship  did  order  dinner  to  be  prepared ; 
to  which,  besides  the  Town  Council,  and  their 
wives  and  children.  Master  Valentiniis  Gierth 
and  his  wife  Susanna,  were  invited. 


“  His  gracious  lordship  was  exceeding 
merry,  and  the  duchess  was  most  kind  in 
her  manner ;  nevertheless,  the  guests  did  not 
fail  to  mark  that  her  gracious  ladyship  did 
oftentimes  look  towards  the  new  brides,  and 
that  big  tears  did  sometimes  roll  down  her 
cheek  the  while.” 


THE  COCOA-NUT  PALM.  ' 

To  a  town-bred  Englishman,  the  sight  of 
the  cocus  nucifera  growing  in  its  native  luxu¬ 
riance,  would  suggest  little  more  than  untidy 
orange  shops,  in  which  the  nut  is  dealt  out  to 
retailers  ;  apple-stalls  upon  which  the  kernel 
is  displayed,  to  tempt  amateurs,  at  a  penny  a 
slice  ;  coir-matting  woven  from  the  fibre  of 
the  shell,  and  patent  candles  made  from  the 
oil  expressed  from  the  nut.  He  might  also, 
possibly,  suppose  that  to  be  the  same  tree 
he  is  indebted  to  for  an  excellent  breakfast 
beverage  :  but  in  that  he  would  be  mistaken  ; 
for  the  cocoa,  of  which  chocolate  is  manu¬ 
factured,  is  the  seed  of  the  Theohroma  cacao. 

To  a  native  of  Ceylon,  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
calls  up  a  far  wider  range  of  ideas  ;  it  asso¬ 
ciates  itself  with  nearly  every  want  and  con¬ 
venience  of  his  life.  It  might  tempt  him  to 
assert  that  if  he  were  placed  upon  the  earth 
with  nothing  else  whatever  to  minister  to  his 
necessities  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  he  could 
pass  his  existence  in  happiness  and  content. 

When  the  Cingalese  villager  has  felled  one 
of  these  trees  after  it  has  ceased  bearing  (sfv 
in  its  seventieth  year)  with  its  trunk  he  builds 
his  hut,  and  his  bullock-stall,  which  he 
thatches  with  its  leaves.  His  bolts  and  bars 
are  slips  of  the  bark  ;  by  which  he  also  sus¬ 
pends  the  small  shelf  which  holds  his  stock  oi 
home-made  utensils  and  vessels.  He  fences 
his  little  plot  of  chillies,  tobacco,  and  fine 
grain,  with  the  leaf-stalks.  The  infant  is 
swung  to  sleep  in  a  rude  net  of  coir-struig 
made  from  the  husk  of  the  fruit  ;  its  meal  of 
rice  and  scraped  cocoa-nut  is  boiled  over  a 
fire  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  husks,  and  is 
eaten  off  a  dish  formed  of  the  plaited  green 
leaves  of  the  tree,  with  a  spoon  cut  out  of 
the  nut-shell.  When  he  goes  a-fishing  b}'^ 
torch-light  his  net  is  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  the 
torch,  or  chute,  is  a  bundle  of  dried  cocoa-nut 
leaves  and  flower-stalks  :  the  little  canoe  is  a 
trunk  of  the  cocoa  palm-tree,  hollowed  by  his 
own  hands.  He  carries  home  his  net  and  his 
string  of  fish  on  a  yoke,  or  pingo,  formed  of  a 
cocoa-nut  .stalk.  When  he  is  thirsty,  he 
drinks  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  young  nut ; 
when  he  is  hungry,  he  eats  its  soft  kernel. 

If  he  has  a  mind  to  Ido  merry,  he  sips  a  ghiss 
of  arrack,  distilled  from  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  palm,  and  dances  to  the  music  of  rude 
cocoa-nut  castanets  ;  if  he  be  weary,  he  cpiafls 
“toddy,”  or  the  unfermented  juice,  and  he 
flavours  his  curry  with  vinegar  made  from  this 
toddy.  Should  he  be  sick,  his  body  will  be 
rubbed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  ;  he  sweetens  his 
coffee  with  jaggery,  or  cocoa-nut  sugar,  and 
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softens  it  with  cocoa-nut  milk  ;  it  is  sipped  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  constructed  from  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell,  and  fed  by  cocoa-nut  oil.  His  doors, 
his  windows,  his  shelves,, his  chairs,  the  water- 
gutter  under  the  eaves,  all  are  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  His  spoons,  his  forks,  his 
basins,  his  mugs,  his  salt-cellars,  his  jars,  his 
child’s  money-box,  are  all  constructed  from 
the  shell  of  the  nut.  Over  his  couch  when 
born,  and  over  his  grave  when  buried,  a 
bunch  of  cocoa-nut  blossoms  is  hung,  to  charm 
away  evil  spirits. 

This  palm  is  assiduously  cultivated  in 
Ceylon,  in  tajpeSj  or  gardens  ;  and  it  was  long 
believed  that  the  rucle  native  system  of  culture 
was  the  best  ;  but  experience  has  shown  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Hence,  the  Cingalese 
continue  to  find  the  manual  labour,  but  the 
Englishman  provides  skill  and  implements. 

There  is  a  good  road  to  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  plantation  I  am  about  to  describe  ; 
so  that  the  visitor  has  little  difficulty  in  per¬ 
forming  this  much  of  the  journey.  The 
remaining  two  miles  lies  through  a  sandy 
tract  of  very  flat  and  rather  uninteresting 
country.  Here  and  there,  amidst  a  maze  of 
paddy  fields,  areca-nut  topes,  and  patches  of 
low  thorny  jungle,  are  dotted  little  white- 
walled  huts.  They  are  much  cleaner  than 
any  such  near  the  towns  of  Ceylon  ;  attached 
to  each  is  a  small  slip  of  ground,  rudely 
fenced,  and  half-cultivated,  with  a  few  sweet 
potatoes,  some  chillies,  and  a  little  tobacco 
and  fine  grain.  It  was  midday  when  I  started, 
on  foot,  to  this  estate.  The  sun  was  blazing 
above  in  unclouded  glory.  Under  the  shade 
of  a  bread-fruit  tree  the  owner  of  the  first  hut 
I  got  to,  was  dozing  and  chewing  betel-nut, 
evidently  tasting,  in  anticipation,  the  bliss  of 
Buddha’s  paradise.  The  wife  was  pounding  up 
something  for  curry ;  the  children  were  by 
her  side — the  boys  smoking  tiny  cheroots,  the 
girls  twisting  mats.  It  was  fortunate  for  me 
that  the  sandy  path  was  overshadowed  by 
jungle- trees,  or  my  progress  would  have  been 
impossible.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring 
amidst  that  dense  mass  of  vegetation ;  not  a 
twig  or  a  leaf  could  be  persuaded  to  move  ; 
the  long  paddy  (young  rice)  stalks  glittered 
and  sparkled  in  their  watery  resting-places,  as 
though  they  were  made  of  the  jDurest  bur¬ 
nished  silver.  The  buffaloes  had  taken  to 
their  noon-day  watering-places.  The  birds 
were  evidently  done  up,  and  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen  ;  the  beetles  crawled  feebly  over  the 
cooler  shrubs,  but  they  could  not  get  up  a 
single  hum  or  a  buzz  amongst  them  all ;  even 
the  busy  little  ants  perspired,  and  dropped 
their  lilliputian  loads.  Well,  the  dry  ditch 
and  thorny  fence  that  form  the  boundary  and 
protection  of  the  estate  were  at  last  reached, 
and  the  little  gate  and  watch-hut  w'ere 
passed.  The  watcher,  or  sascoryn,  was  a 
Malsy,  moustachioed  and  fierce  ;  for  the 
natives  of  the  country  can  rarely  be  depended 
on  as  protectors  of  property  against  their 
fellow-villagers.  A  narrow  belt  of  jungle. 


trees,  and  shrubs  had  been  left  quite  round 
the  plantation,  to  assist  in  keeping  out  cattle 
and  wild  animals,  which  are  frequently  very 
destructive  to  a  young  cocoa-nut  estate,  in 
spite  of  armed  watchers,  ditches,  and  fen'ces. 
Passing  through  this  belt,  I  found  on  entering 
an  entirely  new  scene  ;  before  and  around 
me  waved,  gracefully,  the  long  shining 
leaves  of  three  hundred  acres  of  cocoa-nut 
palms,  each  acre  containing,  on  an  average, 
eighty  trees.  It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  sight.  Two-thirds  of  these  trees 
were  yielding  ample  crops,  though  only  in 
their  ninth  year  ;  in  two  years  more  they 
will,  generally,  be  in  full  bearing.  Unlike  the 
rudely  planted  native  garden,  this  estate  had 
been  most  carefully  laid  down  ;  the  young 
plants  had  all  been  placed  out  at  regular 
intervals  and  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  so 
that,  looking  over  the  estate  in  either 
direction,  the  long  avenues  presented  one  un¬ 
broken  figure,  at  once  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
easy  of  access.  But,  if  these  interminable 
masses  of  palms  appeared  a  lovely  picture, 
when  regarded  at  some  little  distance,  how 
much  was  their  beauty  heightened  on  a  nearer 
inspection  !  Walking  close  under  the  shadow 
of  their  long  and  ribbon-like  leaves,  I  could 
see  how  thickly  they  were  studded  with 
golden-green  fruit,  in  every  stage  of  growth. 
The  sight  was  absolutely  marvellous ;  were 
such  trees,  so  laden,  painted  by  an  artist,  his 
production  would,  in  all  probability,  be  pro¬ 
nounced  unnatural.  They  appeared  more 
like  some  fairy  creations,  got  up  for  my 
especial  amusement ;  resembling  nearly  those 
gorgeous  trees  which,  in  my  youth,  I  de¬ 
lighted  to  read  about  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights,”  growing  in  subterranean  gardens, 
and  yielding  precious  stones.  They  hung 
in  grape-like  clusters  around  the  crest  of 
the  tree ;  the  large  golden  ripe  nuts  below, 
smaller  and  greener  fruit  just  above  them, 
followed  by  scores  of  others  in  all  stages, 
from,  the  blossom-seed  to  the  half-grown ; 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  stem,  so  thickly  did  the  fruit  hang  on 
all  sides.  I  made  an  attempt  to  count 
them  : — “thirty — fifty — eighty — one  hun¬ 
dred” — I  could  go  no  further;  those  little 
fellows  near  the  top,  peeping  up  hke  so 
many  tiny  dolls’  heads,  defied  my  most  careful 
numerations;  but,  I  feel  confident,  there  must 
have  been  quite  two  hundred  nuts  on  that  one 
palm.  Above  the  clusters  of  rich  fruit  were 
two  feather-like  flowers,  white  as  snow,  and 
smooth  and  glossy  as  polished  marble  ;  they 
had  just  burst  from  their  sheaths  ;  and  a 
more  delicate,  lovely  picture  could  scarcely 
be  imagined. 

A  cocoa-nut  tree  in  a  native  Cingalese 
tope,  will  sometimes  yield  fifty  nuts  in  twelve 
months  ;  but  the  average  of  them  seldom 
give  more  than  twenty-five  in  the  year.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  evident  that  European  skill 
may  be  employed  beneficially  on  this  culti¬ 
vation,  as  well  as  on  any  other. 
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I  was  at  first  rather  startled  at  perceiving 
a  tallj  half-naked  Cingalese  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  with  a  gun  at  least  half  as  long  again 
as  himself,  long  black  hair  over  his  shoulders, 
and  bunches  of  something  hanging  at  his 
girdle.  He  was  watching  some  game  amongst 
the  trees ;  at  last  he  tired,  ran,  picked  up 
something,  and  stuck  it  in  his  girdle.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Parrot,  pigeon,  or  jungle-fowl  ? 
It  was  only  a  poor  little  squirrel ;  and  there 
were  at  least  two  scores  of  these  pretty  crea¬ 
tures  hanging  at  the  waist  of  the  mighty 
hunter  1  Fortunately  I  could  speak  the  native 
language,  and  was  not  long  in  learning  the 
cause  of  this  slaughter.  It  appeared  that  in 
addition  to  their  pretty  bushy  tails,  glossy 
coats,  and  playful  gambols,  the  squirrels  have 
very  sharp  and  active  teeth,  and  an  uncom¬ 
mon  relish  for  the  sweet  tender  buds  of  the 
cocoa-nut  flower,  which  they  nip  oflT  and  destroy 
by  scores,  and  of  course  lessen  by  so  much 
the  future  crop  of  fruit.  Handsful  of  the 
buds,  lay  half-eaten  around  each  tree,  and  I 
no  longer  felt  astonished  at  this  species  of 
sporting. 

The  ground  had  evidently  been  well 
cleared  from  jungle  plants,  not  one  of  which 
was  to  be  seen  in  all  this  tract :  a  stout  and 
healthy-looking  grass  was  springing  up  along 
the  avenues ;  whilst,  at  certain  intervals, 
j^atches  of  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  guinea- 
grass,  and  other  products — intended  ior  cat¬ 
tle-fodder  during  dry  weather  when  the  wild 
grasses  fiiil — gave  tints  of  varied  luxuriance 
to  the  scene. 

The  ground  at  this  part  of  the  estate  sloped 
a  little,  and  I  came  to  an  open  space,  some¬ 
what  marshy  in  appearance.  A  number  of 
cattle,  young  and  old,  were  browsing  about  on 
the  long  grass,  or  sipping  a  draught  from  the 
clear  stream  which  ran  through  the  low 
ground.  They  were  confined  within  a  rude 
but  stout  fence,  and  on  one  side  was  a  range 
of  low  sheds  for  their  shelter.  The  cattle 
appeared  in  good  condition  ;  they  were  pur¬ 
chased,  when  very  young,  from  the  drovers 
who  bring  them  in  hundreds  from  the 
Malabar  Coast ;  and  many  were  then  fit  for 
the  cart,  the  carriage,  or  the  knife.  At  the 
end  was  a  manure  shed,  and  outside  stood  a 
keeper’s  hut,  with  a  store  attached,  in  which 
were  piled  up  dried  guinea-grass,  maize,  &c. 

The  manure-pit  was  deep  and  large,  and  in 
it  lay  the  true  secret  of  the  magical  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  trees  I  had  just  seen.  Grood 
seed  planted  in  light  free  soil,  well  cleared 
and  drained,  will  produce  a  fine  healthy  tree 
in  a  few  years  ;  and,  if  to  this  be  added  occa¬ 
sional  supplies  of  manure  and  a  few  waterings 
during  the  dry  season,  an  abundant  yield  of 
fruit  will  most  assuredly  reward  the  toil  and 
outlay  of  the  cocoa-nut  cultivator. 

Leaving  this  spot,  I  strolled  through  the  next 
field,  to  see  what  a  number  of  little  boys  were 
so  busy  about.  There  were  a  dozen  black 
urchins,  running  about  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
sometimes  they  stopped,  clambered  up,  and 
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appeared  to  have  very  particular  business  to 
transact  at  the  stems  of  the  leaves ;  but 
oftener  they  passed  on  contented  with  a  mere 
glance  upwards  at  the  fruit.  They  had  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  in  the  hand  :  whilst 
at  the  wrist  of  each  was  hung  a  cocoa-nut 
shell.  I  paused  to  see  what  one  of  these 
children  was  searching  for,  half  hid  as  the 
little  fellow  was  amongst  the  gigantic  leaves. 
Intently  scrutinising  his  motions,  I  observed 
that  he  forced  the  little  sharp  instrument 
into  the  very  body  of  the  tree :  down  it  went 
to  the  inmost  core  of  the  giant  stem  :  all  his 
strength  was  employed;  he  strained  and 
struggled  amongst  the  huge  leaves,  as  though 
he  were  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with  some 
terrible  boa  or  chutah.  At  last  he  secured 
his  antagonist,  and  descended  with  something 
alive,  small  and  black,  and  impaled  on  the 
barbed  point  of  his  little  weapon.  A  few 
questions  elicited  the  whole  secret.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree,  it  seems,  has  many  enemies  be¬ 
sides  squirrels  ;  the  elephant,  the  wild  hog, 
the  rat,  the  white  ant,  the  porcupine,  the 
monkey,  and  a  large  white  worm,  either 
attack  it  when  young,  or  rob  it  of  its  fruit 
when  mature.  But  the  most  numerous  and 
persevering  enemy  which  it  has  to  encounter 
from  the  age  of  three  years  until  long  after 
it  produces  fruit,  is  the  cooroominya,  or  cocoa- 
nut  beetle  ;  a  black  hard-coated  creature,  with 
beautiful  wings,  and  a  most  powerful  little 
tusk,  which  it  employs  with  fatal  activity 
to  open  a  way  into  the  trunks  of  the  palms. 
Its  labours  commence  in  the  evening,  and  by 
early  morning  it  will  be  buried  half-a-dozen 
inches  deep,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tree ; 
where,  if  not  detected  and  removed,  it  feeds 
on  the  soft  pithy  fibres,  deposits  its  eggs,  and 
does  not  depart  in  less  than  two  or  three  days. 
These  holes  are  always  made  in  the  softest 
and  sweetest  part  of  the  tree,  near  the  crown  ; 
and,  in  young  plants,  they  prove  seriously 
hurtful ;  checking  the  growth,  and  impairing 
the  health  of  the  future  tree.  In  a  morning’s 
walk  an  active  lad  will  frequently  secure  as 
many  as  a  score  of  these  cooroominyas  ;  which 
after  being  killed,  are  strung  up  on  lilliputian 
gibbets  about  the  estate,  as  a  warning  to  their 
live  friends. 

Farther  on  I  perceived,  gathered  in  anxious 
consultation,  three  of  the  lads  around  a 
tree  that  was  loaded  with  fruit ;  they  looked 
up  at  the  leaves ;  then  at  the  root ;  then  at 
the  trunk.  At  last,  one  httle  fellow  started 
off,  swift-footed  as  a  hare,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  The  others  began  scraping  the  earth 
from  the  root  as  fast  as  possible  ;  and  all  the 
information  they  would  impart  was  ^Heydie 
galia^^  or  sick  tree  ;  so  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  imagine  that  the  little  messenger 
had  been  despatched  for  the  doctor.  He  soon 
came  back,  not  with  the  medicine-man,  but 
a  marnootie,  or  Dutch  hoe,  and  a  cattie,  or 
sharp  bill-hook.  And  then  the  busy  ■'vork 
went  on  again.  In  little  more  time  than  I  take 
to  teU  the  story,  the  soil  was  removed  from 
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about  the  root,  a  hole  was  discovered  in  the 
trunk,  and  its  course  upwards  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  cane  probe.  With  the  cattie^  one 
of  the  boys  commenced  cutting  an  opening 
midway  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  On  looking 
up,  I  perceived  that  the  patient  gave  unmis- 
takeable  symptoms  of  ill-health.  The  long 
leaves  were  drooping  at  the  end,  and  tinged 
with  a  sickly  yellow ;  many  of  the  nuts  had 
fallen  off,  and  others  had  evidently  half  a 
mind  to  follow  the  example.  The  flower, 
which  had  just  burst  above,  hung  down  its 
sickly  head,  weeping  away  the  germs  of  what 
had  else  been  nuts.  The  hole  was  now  com¬ 
plete  ;  it  was  large  enough  for  the  smallest 
boy  to  force  his  hand  in  ;  and  it  soon  brought 
away  a  basket  full  of  pith  and  powdered  wood 
from  the  body  of  the  tree.  There,  amidst 
the  ruin,  was  the  enemy  that  had  caused 
so  much  mischief  and  labour.  It  was  an 
unsightly  worm,  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  one’s  small  finger,  having 
a  dull  white  bodv  and  black  head.  I  then 
began  to  wonder  what  had  next  to  be  done, 
whether  the  tree  would  die  after  all  this 
liacking  and  maiming.  Would  the  medicine¬ 
man  now  be  sent  for  1  No.  The  interior  of 
the  wounded  tree,  as  well  as  the  aperture,  was 
thoroughly  freed  from  dirt  and  decomposed 
fibre — which  might  have  aided  in  hatching  any 
eggs  left  by  the  worm — and,  finally,  the  root 
was  covered  up,  and  the  opening  and  inside  of 
the  palm  tightly  filled  with  clay.  I  was 
assured  that  not  more  than  one  of  ten  trees, 
thus  treated^  ever  fails  to  recover  its  health. 

The  nocturnal  attacks  of  elephants  are 
checked  by  means  of  lighted  fires,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  shot  or  two  during  the  night.  Wild 
hogs  and  porcupines  are  caught  in  traps,  and 
hunted  by  dogs.  The  monkeys  are  shot  down 
like  the  squirrels,  and  the  white  ants  are 
poisoned.  In  spite  of  all  these  measures, 
however,  an  estate  often  suffers  very  severely, 
and  its  productiveness  is  much  interfered 
with,  by  these  many  depredators. 

The  soil  over  which  I  had  as  yet  passed 
had  been  of  one  uniform  description — a  light 
sandy  earth,  containing  a  little  vegetable 
matter,  and  but  a  little.  Afterwards,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  tract  of  planted  land,  quite 
different  in  its  nature  and  mode  of  cultivation. 
It  was  of  a  far  stiffer  character,  deeper  in 
colour,  and  more  weedy.  This  portion  of  the 
estate  was  in  former  days  a  swamp,  in  which 
the  porcupine,  the  wild-hog,  and  the  jackal, 
delighted  to  dwell,  sheltered  from  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  man  by  a  dense  mass  of  low 
jungle,  thorns,  and  reeds.  To  drive  away 
these  destructive  creatures  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  young  palms,  the  jungle  was  fired 
during  the  dry  weather.  It  was  then  perceived 
that  the  soil  of  this  morass,  although  wet  and 
rank  from  its  position,  was  of  a  most  luxuriant 
character ;  a  few  deep  drains  were  opened 
,  through  the  centre,  cross  drains  were  cut, 
and  after  one  season’s  exposure  to  the  purify¬ 
ing  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  rain,  the 
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whole  of  it  was  planted,  and  it  now  gives  fair 
promise  of  being,  one  day,  the  finest  field  in 
the  plantation. 

From  this  low  ground  T  strolled  through 
some  long  avenues  of  trees  on  the  right ;  their 
long  leaves  protected  me  from  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  which  was  still  considerable. 

The  trees  on  this  side  were  evidently  older  ; 
they  had  a  greater  number  of  ripe  fruit ;  and 
further  away  in  the  distance  might  be  seen  a  i 
multitude  of  men  and  boys  busily  engaged  in 
bearing  away  the  huge  nuts  in  pairs,  to  a  path  ' 
or  rude  cart  track,  where  a  cangany,  or  native  i 
overseer,  was  occupied  in  counting  them  as 
they  were  tossed  into  the  bullock  cart.  The 
expertness  of  the  boys  in  climbing  these  - 
smooth,  broken,  and  branchless  trees,  by  the  , 
aid  of  a  small  band  formed  by  twisting  a 
portion  of  a  cocoa-nut  leaf,  was  truly  astonish-  k 
ing.  In  a  moment  their  small  feet  grasped  [• 

the  trunk,  aided  by  the  twisted  leaf,  whilst  [ 

their  hands  were  employed  above  ;  they  | 
glided  upwards,  and  with  a  quick  eye  detected  ' 
the  riper  fruit  which,  rapidly  twisted  from  [ 
their  stalks,  were  flung  to  the  ground.  Their 
companions  below  were  busy  in  removing  the 
nuts ;  which  for  young  children  is  no  easy  task  ,*  j- 
the  nuts  frequently  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  ^ 
pounds  each  nut,  with  the  husk  or  outer  skin  [ 
on  them.  The  natives  have  a  simple  but  [ 
ingenious  method  of  tving  them  together  in  t 
pairs,  by  which  means  the  boys  can  carry  two 
of  them  with  ease,  when  otherwise  one  would 
be  a  task  of  difficulty.  The  nuts  have  little, 
if  any,  stalk:  the  practice,  therefore,  is  to  slit 
up  a  portion  of  the  husk,  (which  is  the  coir 
fibre  in  its  natural  state),  pull  out  a  sufficient  |! 
length  without  breaking  it,  and  thus  tie  two 
together  ;  in  this  way  the  little  urchins 
scamper  along  with  the  nuts  slung  across 
their  shoulders,  scarcely  feeling  the  weight. 

I  followed  the  loaded  carts.  They  were 
halted  at  a  large  enclosure,  inside  of  which 
were  huge  pens  formed  of  jungle  sticks,  about 
ten  feet  in  height  ;  into  these  the'  nuts  were 
stored  and  re-counted  ;  a  certain  number  only 
being  kept  in  each,  as  the  pens  are  all  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Adjoining,  was  another 
and  still  larger  space  lying  lower,  with  some 
deep  ditches  and  pits  in  the  midst.  Here 
the  outer  husk  is  stripped  off,  preparatory 
to  breaking  the  nut  itself  in  order  to 
obtain  the  kernel ;  which  has  to  be  dried  j 

before  the  oil  can  be  expressed.  Into  the  I 

pits  or  ditches  the  husk  is  flung,  and  left  | 
in  water  for  ten  or  fourteen  days ;  when 
it  is  removed  and  beaten  out  on  stones,  to 
free  the  woody  elastic  fibre  from  dirt  and 
useless  vegetable  matter.  This  is  a  most 
disagreeable  operation,  for  the  stejich  from 
the  half-putrid  husks  is  very  strong.  The 
fibre,  after  being  w^ell  dried  on  the  sandy 
ground,  undergoes  a  rude  assortment  into 
three  qualities,  in  reference  chiefly  to  colour, 
and  is  then  delivered  over  to  the  rope-makei‘, 
who  works  it  up  into  yarn,  rope,  or  junk,  as 
required.  Freed  from  their  outer  covering. 
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the  nuts  are  either  sold  for  making  curries, 
in  which  they  form  a  prominent  feature,  or 
they  are  kept  for  drying  ready  for  the  oil- 
mill. 

Having  learned  this  much,  I  strolled 
through  the  neat  small  field,  and  along  a  patch 
of  guinea-grass,  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
that  direction.  The  neat-looking  building  ad¬ 
joining  was  the  superintendent’s  bungalow ; 
and  the  long  sheds  and  open  spaces  in  their 
front  and  rear  were  for  drying  the  nuts,  into 
what  is  termed  copperah,  in  which  state  they 
are  ground  up  for  pressure.  It  was  a  busy 
scene,  indeed,  and  the  operations  require 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  manager ; 
yet  all  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  rudest 
way,  and  with  the  most  simple  implements. 
Half-a-dozen  stout  lads  were  seated,  cross- 
legged,  on  the  ground,  each  with  a  heap  of 

1  nuts  by  his  side.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
seized  these,  and  with  one  sharp  blow  of  a 
heavy  knife,  split  them  precisely  in  half,  and 
flung  them  away  into  other  heaps,  was  re¬ 
markable.  It  seemed  to  be  done  with  scarcely 
an  eftbrt ;  yet  on  handling  the  broken  nut,  one 
(  cannot  help  being  struck  with  its  thickness 
and  strength.  Smaller  boys  were  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  removing  these  heaps  of  split  fruit 
to  the  large  open  spaces ;  where  others, 
assisted  by  a  few  women,  were  occupied  in 
placing  them  in  rows  close  together  with  the 
open  part  upwards,  so  that  the  kernels  may 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

1  In  this  way  they  remain  for  two  days,  when 

I  the  fruit,  partly  dried,  shrinks  from  the  shell, 
and  is  removed.  Two  more  days’  exposure  to 
the  sun  in  fine  weather  will  generally  complete 
the  drying  process.  The  kernels  are  then  called 
copperah^  and  are  brittle  and  unctuous  in  the 
hand. 

To  convert  this  material  into  oil,  the 
natives  employ  a  very  primitive  mill,  worked 
by  bullocks,  and  called  a  checkoo  ;  this  process 
is  very  slow,  and  the  oil  never  clean.  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have,  however,  obviated  these  objec¬ 
tions,  and  manufacture  the  cocoa-nut  oil  by 
means  of  granite  crushers  and  hydraulic 
presses,  worked  by  steam-power.  This  is 
only  done  in  Colombo,  to  which  place,  of 
course,  the  copperah  has  to  be  conveyed.  The 
refuse  of  the  oil-presses — the  dry  cake  or 
poonac — is  very  useful  as  food  for  cattle  and 
poultry,  and  not  less  so  as  a  manure  for  the 
palm-trees,  when  moistened,  and  applied  in  a 
partially  decomposed  state. 

Not  a  particle  of  this  valuable  tree  is  lost. 
The  fresh  juice  of  the  blossom  which  is  broken 
olf  to  allow  it  to  flow  freely,  is  termed,  as  we 
have  said,  toddy ;  and  is  drunk,  when  quite 
new,  as  a  cool  and  pleasantly  refreshing  bever¬ 
age  ;  when  fermented,  it  is  distilled,  and 
yields  the  less  harmless  liquor  known  as 
arrack. 

All  these  operations  are  not  carried  on  with 
ease  and  regularity.  The  Cingalese  are  an 
idle  race ;  like  many  better  men,  their  chief 
pleasure  is  to  perform  as  little  work  as  pos- 

sible.  This  necessitates  a  never-ending  round 
of  inspection  by  the  European  manager ; 
who,  mounted  on  a  small  pony,  paper 
umbrella  in  hand,  visits  every  corner  of  the 
property  at  least  once  in  the  day,  often 
twice.  Neither  is  it  unusual  for  him  to  make 
“  a  round  ”  during  the  night.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  he  enjoys  no  sinecure. 

The  manufacture  of  arrack  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  who  employ  stills  of  the 
rudest  construction  ;  the  permission  to  retail 
arrack  and  toddy  is  annually  farmed  out  by 
the  Ceylon  Government ;  the  renters  are 
natives,  who  frequently  pay  as  much  as  sixty 
thousand  pounds  annually  for  the  monopoly  ; 
about  one-eighth  part  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  island. 

If  we  consider  the  very  light  and  poor 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  cocoa-nut  culti¬ 
vation  is  carried  on,  it  cannot  but  be  matter 
for  wonder  that  those  trees  attain  so  large  a 
size,  and  yield  such  bulky  and  continuous 
crops  during  so  many  years.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  reach  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and 
yield  fully  fifty  nuts  each  tree  per  annum, 
gathered  in  alternate  months,  and  continue  in 
bearing  for  seventy,  and  sometimes  for  ninety 
years.  A  calculation,  based  on  these  data, 
shows  that  one  acre  of  yellow  sandy  soil  will 
produce,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  a  weight 
of  fourteen  and  a  quarter  tons  in  green  fruit, 
and  seven  tons  of  leaves  annually.  To  yield 
this  once  or  twice  may  not  seem  deserving  of 
much  wonder ;  but  that  this  production 
should  continue  for  half  a  century,  without 
any  renovation  of  soil,  and  only  accidental 
supplies  of  manure,  cannot  but  be  considered 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unaided  fertilis¬ 
ing  powers  of  nature. 

THE  SMITHFIELD  BULL  TO  HIS 
COUSIN  OF  NINEVEH. 

Cousin,  the  distance  of  the  seas 

Destroys  no  good  beast’s  sympathies  ; 

And  whether  you  be  there,  or  hero. 

Or  on  your  travels,  ancient  seer. 

Thy  veins  of  royal  blood  are  full — 

I  feel  you  are  a  brother  Bull. 

Therefore,  I  now  take  up  my  hoof 

To  write  these  lines  by  way  of  proof; 

And  if  gall-bladders  for  my  ink 

I  use,  it  is  to  make  men  think. 

I  reverence  your  patriarch  age. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  historic  page  ; 

And  when  I  learn  the  mutilations 

You’ve  sufiered — less  fromtime  than  nations — 

It  makes  my  horns  tui’n  cold  and  pale,  ' 

While  wrath  uplifts  my  stiffening  tail. 

Nor,  do  I  think,  you  will  refuse 

This  tribute  from  the  Bovian  Muse, 

When  I  confide  to  your  safe  ear, 

A  portion  of  my  sufferings  here ; 

But  rather,  that  your  mighty  ire 

Would  spurn  the  rocks  and  sands  to  fire. 

And  roast  your  heart,  stuff’d  high  with  pride 
Until  it  burst  your  marble  side. 

_ -  -'j 
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I  cannot  write  in  hieroglyphics  ; 

But  now,  a  bright  eye  o’er  the  cliff  fix, 

To  watch  your  coming  to  our  shores, 

Saluting  you  with  bellowing  roars  ; 

Sounds  that  comprise  the  highest  greeting, 
And  tell  of  wrongs  far  worse  than  eating. 

To  die  is  natural — to  be  eaten. 

Earth’s  law ;  but  to  be  basely  beaten — 
Forming  no  part  of  Nature’s  rules — 

Shows  that  some  men  are  brutes  and  fools. 

Now,  Eoyal  Cousin,  would’st  thou  know 
Why  thus  my  nostrils  sniff  and  blow ; 

’Tis  wrath,  and  scorn,  and  smell  of  blood — 
Smithfield  blaspheming  in  its  mud — 

Drovers,  with  tuck’d-up  sleeves,  and  faces 
Like  devils,  who  wager  at  grimaces : 

The  hail  of  blows — the  torches’  glare  ; 

The  rushing  madness,  foulness,  flare ; 

While  civic  magnates  sit  and  dine 
On  beef — our  beef !  and  o’er  their  wine. 
Declare  this  murderous  mai’ket-place 
An  honour  to  the  human  race. 

Some  sons  of  Adam — worthy  men. 

Have  sought  to  purify  this  den  ; 

Select  a  spot  beyond  the  walls. 

Where  every  Bull  that  bows  and  falls. 

May,  with  becoming  dignity. 

Adjust  his  mantle  ere  he  die. 

Well,  if  ’twere  so  ;  and  since  by  fate 
And  metaphysical  aid,  his  date 
Is  ever  shorten’d ;  in  his  end 
Kemember  this — he  dies  a/riewd* 

But  men  who  eat  us,  boiled  and  roast. 

Too  oft  forget  their  Bovian  host ; 

Nay  more,  forget  their  fellow-creatures 
In  praising  Smithfield’s  murderous  features. 
With  all  the  vices,  fevers,  groans, 

That  bi’eed  a  curse  beneath  its  stones. 
Wherefore,  before  ’tis  swept  away. 

On  liveried  marrow-bones  they  pray 
That  the  Most  Gracious  Queen  alive 
Would  only  take  a  morning  drive. 

And  be  convinced  at  once — smell,  see, 

1’he  market’s  rare  salubrity ; 

And  grant  her  sanction  to  a  scheme 
Worthy  of  wisdom’s  brightest  beam. 

If  any  change  be  on  the  cards — 

To  move  it  just  a  hundred  yards. 

But,  Eoyal  Cousin,  your  high  mission, 

To  Fifty  One’s  Great  Exhibition, 

Is  not  to  show  your  ancient  learning. 

But  into  practice  knowledge  turning ; 

And  therefore  you  will  see  us  righted. 
Although  the  “  City  ”  be  benighted. 

I,  full  of  hope,  to  this  great  end, 

A  Cattle-market  Model  send — 

Projected  by  one  Thomas  Dunhill — 

Where  pumps  for  ever  may  the  tun  fill ; 
Where  spaces,  and  allotments,  large. 

Shall  sink  with  shame  the  City  barge ; 

Where  screens  shall  rise  up,  broad  and  high. 
For  safety,  care,  and  decency  ; 

With  houses,  board-rooms,  office,  hall — 

For  governors,  sellers,  buyers — all ; 

No  longer  London’s  hideous  fair. 

But  built  in  suburbs,  and  fresh  air. 


INDIAN  EAILEOADS  AND  BEITISH 
COMMEECE. 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  small  band  ol  English  merchant 
adventurers  went  out,  urged  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  almost  heroic  in  those  days  of  dark 
and  difficult  navigation,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  native  princes, 
at  Surat,  then  one  of  the  principal,  now  a 
decayed  town  and  port  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  A  few  years  later 
Bombay,  the  germ  of  our  Indian  empire,  fell 
to  us  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  which 
Catherine  of  Braganza  brought  to  our  own 
Charles  the  Second. 

In  those  days  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Frencli,  had  triumphantly  established 
many  and  rich  colonies  and  dependencies,  in 
seas  where  the  British  flag  was  scarcely 
known,  unless  when  borne  by  pirates  and  buc¬ 
caneers.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  humble  merchant  who  then 
represented  the  struggling  fortunes  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  Bengal,  having  nego¬ 
tiated  the  purchase  of  a  small  tract  of  land 
for  a  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
selected  the  site  for  the  future  Calcutta,  the 
city  of  Palaces,  round  the  spot  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  smoke  his  hookah  under  the 
shade  of  a  wide-spreading  tree. 

The  rising  wealth,  povrer,  and  influence,  of 
the  British  Merchant  Company  excited  the 
suspicions  of  their  neighbours ;  the  native 
Indian  princes,  urged  by  the  jealousy  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  and  Portuguese,  who 
had  preceded  us  in  forming  settlements,  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  wars.  More  than  once 
the  fate  of  our  future  empire  hung  upon  a 
thread  ;  the  fate  of  the  officers  and  ladies 
thrust  into  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  when 
that  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Surajah 
Dowlah,  was  a  favourite  tale  of  horror  among 
our  grandmothers. 

It  happened,  however,  that  among  the 
clerks  sent  out  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the 
Company,  at  seventy  pounds  a  year,  was 
one  Eobert  Clive,  the  unruly  son  of  a  poor 
Shropshire  clergyman.  He,  finding  himself 
abandoned  in  a  besieged  fort,  by  cowardly 
incompetent  officers,  threw  down  the  pen, 
took  up  the  sword,  and  commenced  a  career 
of  conquest,  second  only  in  marvellous  success 
to  that  of  Napoleon,  during  which  he  laid, 
broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  the  empire 
which  now  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  and  Burmese 
empires. 

It  was  in  1757,  at  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
Clive— -commanding  a  little  army  of  English 
and  seapoys,  first  disciplined  by  himself — 
defeated  Surajah  Dowlah  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  native  troops,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  Bengal  at  a  blow.  What  Clive 
commenced,  Warren  Hastings,  and  a  constant 
succession  of  men  eminent  for  military  and 
administrative  skill,  completed.  Cornwallis 
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and  Elphinstone,  Wellesley,  Wellington,  Mal¬ 
colm  and  Munro,  are  a  few  among  a  liost  of 
great  men  bred  in  our  Indian  school.  Thus, 
from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in 
spite  of  foreign  intrigue  and  native  jealousy, 
internal  insurrections  and  external  wars, 
often  by  means  most  unscrupulous  and  un¬ 
justifiable,  oftener  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
circumstances,  almost  always  against  the  will 
of  the  Merchant  Directory  sitting  at  home, 
anxious  for  peace  and  profit,  British  power, 
ill  constantly  widening  circles,  has  extended 
from  the  more  ancient  settlements  of  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  and  Madras,  until  it  has  enclosed 
the  whole  Indian  Peninsula,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
nominally  independent,  but,  in  reality,  existing 
only  by  sufferance  ;  and  certain,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  be  absorbed  in  British  India. 

At  this  moment  less  than  ten  thousand 
European  military  and  civil  officers  rule  and 
tax  seventy  millions  of  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos  ;  fifty  millions  more  are  surrounded 
by  our  dominions,  open  to  our  commerce,  and 
.  ready  to  submit  to  our  rule,  whenever  w^e 
choose  to  accept  their  homage. 

India  is  at  peace  :  no  longer  removed  from 
us  by  the  uncertain  length  of  a  sailing  voyage, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Waghorn,  the 
steam-engine  of  Watt,  and  the  locomotive  of 
George  Stephenson,  we  have  recovered  — 
j  shortened  to  thirty  days — the  ancient  over¬ 
land  route  between  Europe  and  Hindostan ; 
at  no  distant  date  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  give  way  before  the  pressure 
I  of  advancing  commerce,  capital,  and  science, 
and  to  have  cargoes  forwarded  from  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  by  the 
direct  route  of  the  Eed  Sea  without  trans¬ 
shipment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  feelings  of  national  pride 
and  self-gratulation,  which  such  a  retrospect 
cannot  fail  to  inspire,  conscience,  or  common 
sense,  or  both,  ask  a  plain,  practical  question, 
which  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in 
answering  satisfactorily  : — Have  we  done  all 
we  could  for  the  welfare  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  under  our  charge  ? — have  we  used  the 
{  best  means  in  our  power  to  discover  the 
I  "wealth,  develope  the  resources,  and  profitably 
I  occupy  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I  these  vast  and  fertile  dominions  ?  It  is  true 
}  that  the  Indian  husbandman  can  now  pursue 
his  occupations  without  fear  of  seeing  his 
fields  laid  waste,  his  children  carried  into 
captivity,  by  the  invasion  of  hordes  of 
Mahrattas  or  Pindarries,  or  by  accidents  of 
foreign  or  domestic  warfare.  Organised  robber 
bands,  which,  under  the  dominion  of  the  most 
powerful  Indian  princes,  levied  black  mail, 
have  been  put  down ;  and  even  the  secret 
association  of  Thugs  has  been  unable  to  resist 
our  intelligence  and  power.  Life  and  property 
are  secure  ;  and,  in  spite  of  occasional 
mistakes  of  the  Local  Government,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  comparison 
of  the  taxes  levied,  and  the  prices  of  corn  and 


of  wages,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  (the  Emperor  whose 
wisdom,  justice,  and  charity  are  to  this  day 
the  theme  of  Hindoo  and  Arab  minstrels,) 
with  those  obtaining  under  the  British  rule, 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  peasant  has  in  no 
case  deteriorated,  and  in  many  instances 
improved. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  still  find  large 
populations,  in  the  midst  of  vast  parts  of 
fertile,  uncultivated  land,  naked  and  all  but 
starving ;  we  find  famine  decimating  the 
inhabitants  of  one  district,  while  in  another, 
distant  but  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  grain 
rots  in  the  field  for  want  of  a  market.  We 
find  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures, 
compared  with  the  population  open  to  us,  in¬ 
significant  and  scarcely  increasing ;  the  supply 
of  those  articles  of  raw  material  most  needed, 
and  for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil,  and  the 
climate,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  well 
fitted — such  as  wheat,  sugar,  hemp,  and  cotton 
— so  far  stationary,  and  with  respect  to  cotton 
actually  receding.  To  amend  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  is  not  less  our  interest  than 
our  duty. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Indian  population 
are  poor ;  but  intelligent,  willing  to  labour, 
and  anxious  to  purchase  British  manufactures, 
if  they  had  the  means.  Our  only  hope  of 
extending  our  exports  to  India  rests  upon 
being  able  to  increase  our  purchase  of  their 
agricultural  produce. 

When  the  once  great  Indian  merchant 
house  of  Palmer  and  Co.  entered  into  com¬ 
mercial  operations  among  the  Goands,  wild 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Pranheeta,  a  branch 
of  the  Godavery  (in  longitude  eighty  degrees 
East),  their  speculations  threw  a  circulation 
of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  into  the 
country.  “  The  effect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  seen  within  the  first  year,  and 
continued  to  improve  ;  those  that  had  scarcely 
a  covering  for  their  nakedness  were  hardly  to 
be  recognised  in  their  gay  attire.  Chintz, 
handkerchiefs,  penknives,  and  scissors,  found 
a  ready  sale  ;  the  men  led  the  way,  but  the 
women  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  dress.” 

Changes  for  the  purposes  of  improving  the 

Government  and  lightening  the  taxation  of 

the  native  inhabitants  of  &itish  India  must 

be  slow  in  their  operation  and  uncertain  in 

their  effect.  We,  in  England,  in  discussing 

such  questions,  reason  in  the  dark ;  for  we 

are  not  dealing  with  the  destinies  of  an  Anglo- 

Saxon  race,  but  with  one  which,  as  Sir  Thomas 

Munro  observed,  had  scarcely  changed  in 

character  since  India  was  first  visited  by 

Yasco  de  Gama.  But.  if  we  can  afford  them 

/ 

profitable  employment,  in  cultivating  cotton, 
hemp,  sugar,  and  wheat,  we  increase  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  consumption 
of  our  manufactures,  and  add  to  the  gross 
amount,  while  diminishing  the  individual 
pressure  of  taxation.  This,  then,  would  be  a 
certain  good  ;  and  our  zeal  to  effect  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  quickened  when  we  remember  the 
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urgent  necessity,  in  this  country,  of  finding  a 
supply  of  cotton  which  shall  render  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  blights  and  frosts  of  America. 

India  is  the  only  country  in  a  position,  from 
soil,  climate,  and  population,  to  supply  the 
quantity  and  quality  we  need,  within  any 
reasonable  period.  It  is  shown,  very  clearly, 
in  a  work  laboriously  and  intelligently  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  John  Chapman,  late  Manager  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Eailroad,*  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  increase,  almost 
indefinitely,  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  in 
India,  by  the  simple  process  of  affording  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  soil.  This 
market  can  only  be  provided  by  increasing 
the  road  accommodation  between  the  interior 
and  the  coast. 

At  present,  the  consumption  of  British 
manufactures  in  the  whole  of  India  amounts 
to  about  elevenpence  farthing  per  head.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  who 
have  advantage  of  water  communication,  con¬ 
sume  about  one  shilling  and  three  half-pence 
per  head,  while,  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
Presidencies,  it  varies  from  sevenpence,  in  the 
one  case,  to  sixpence  per  head  in  the  other. 
The  double  consumption  in  the  district  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  cheaper  means  of 
sending  their  produce  to  market,  and  obtaining 
return  cargoes,  speaks  volumes. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  the  Bombay  district,  because 
that  is,  as  Mr.  Chapman  very  clearly  shows, 
the  port  from  which  we  ought  to  derive  an 
ample  supply  of  the  cotton  we  so  urgently 
need ;  that  we  do  not  receive  it,  is  owing  to  the 
utter  absence  of  roads  throughout  the  district. 

It  appears  that  at  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Bombay,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  or  Ghauts, 
there  lies  a  country  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  three  hundred  miles  from 
west  to  east,  the  gross  surface  being,  there¬ 
fore,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
square  miles  ;  deducting  half  as  occupied  by 
mountains,  rivers,  barren  soil,  &c.,  the  other 
half  will  contain  forty -three  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  applicable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  fit  for  English  use  ;  for  it  is 
very  clearly  made  out  that  while  scarcely  any 
cotton  fit  for  our  manufacturers  can  be  grown 
in  Bengal,  (from  the  unsuitability  of  the 
climate)  and  but  a  limited  quantity  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  other  districts — in  the 
area  above  described,  the  cotton  grown  is  fit 
for  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  consumption. 

“  That  consumption  amounts  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  million  pounds  per  annum  ; 
seventy-five  per  cent,  would  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  million  pounds  ;  now,  if  one  fourth 
of  forty-three  million  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  cropped  every  year,  and  produced 
the  average  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds  per 
acre,  the  whole  crop  would  be  one  thousand 

*  “The  Commerce  and  Cotton  of  India,”  by  John 
Chapman. 
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and  eighty  million  pounds’  weight  per  annum, 
or  three  times  as  much  as  we  could  take  at 
the  existing  rate  of  consumption  by  our 
manufacturers.” 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  details 
necessary  for  showing  (as  Mr.  Chapman  does 
most  satisfactorily)  the  existence  of  this  large 
cotton-growing  area,  and  its  capability  of 
growing  cotton  suited  for  the  British  market; 
because  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  it  is 
that,  in  the  face  of  a  constant  demand  in  the 
British  market  for  the  staple,  which  so  far  as 
soil,  climate,  and  ample  supply  of  skilled  hus¬ 
bandmen  at  moderate  wages  are  concerned, 
can  be  raised  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  ex¬ 
port  of  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool  has 
actually  fallen  off  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  cotton  in  question  is  all  brought  down 
to  Bombay  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  :  for  want 
of  roads  no  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  expense,  the  loss  of  time,  the 
damage  by  accidents  of  weather,  and  loss  in 
bad  packing,  are  enormous  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ;  but  in  some  sea¬ 
sons,  no  sufficient  number  of  bullocks  are  to 
be  had;  those  employed  are  decimated  by 
disease  and  drought.  The  merchants  fre¬ 
quently  find  themselves  compelled  either  to 
break  their  contracts,  or  to  see  their  profits 
consumed  in  the  cost  of  carriage.  If  the 
discouraged  merchant  discontinues  for  a  year 
his  purchases,  the  natives  in  the  interior  find 
themselves  saddled  with  crops  of  cotton 
which  they  cannot  sell  at  any  price :  they 
cannot  even  consume  it  themselves,  or  feed 
cattle  on  it,  as  if  it  were  grain.  Hence., 
they  abandon  the  growth  of  a  crop  which  is 
not  sure  of  a  market  ;  and,  when  a  failure  of 
our  usual  supply  from  America  compels  our 
manufacturers  to  turn  to  India,  they  find 
that,  even  for  money,  the  staple  is  not  to  be 
had.  Thus,  in  1836 — twelve  years  after  the 
pacification  of  the  intervening  country  had 
established  the  trade  in  cotton  between  the 
interior  district  of  Berar  and  Bombay — the 
import  reached  thirty-one  millions  of  pounds. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1845,  it  had  fallen  to 
twenty-three  millions  of  pounds. 

This  diminution  in  supply  has  not  been 
caused  by  diminution  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
cultivator  ;  which  has  been,  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  between  one  penny  farthing  and  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  according  to  the 
quality,  but  simply  from  the  want  of  certain 
steady  means  of  conveyance  which  prevented 
the  purchaser — even  if  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton  were  ^rown  and  stacked — from  con- 
veying  it  to  the  coast.  It  has  been  proved 
that,  in  1843,  a  gentleman,  who  had  contracted 
to  deliver  five  thousand  bullock  loads  of 
cotton  at  Bombay,  was  prevented  from  per¬ 
forming  his  contract  by  want  of  cattle  ;  and 
again,  that,  in  1846,  vessels  lay  hi  the  harbour 
waiting  in  vain,  on  heavy  expenses,  for  cotton 
purchased  in  the  interior,  which  the  drought 
jorevented  from  being  sent  forward,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of 
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bullocks  by  the  quantity  of  water  available 
for  their  consumption  on  the  road. 

We,  in  England,  can  scarcely  conceive  such 
a  state  of  internal  commerce,  accustomed,  as 
we  have  so  long  been,  to  excellent  roads, 
canals,  and  railroads.  Let  us  imagine  all  the 
railroads,  all  the  canals,  and  all  the  turnpike- 
roads,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty-miles 
out  of  London,  destroyed  ;  that  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  present  manufacturing  districts, 
lay  a  stupendous  range  of  mountains,  only  to 
be  passed  at  all  at  one  or  two  narrow  defiles  ; 
add  a  tropical  climate,  burning  droughts  at 
one  period  of  the  year,  at  the  other  deluges  of 
rain,  turning  the  dry  watercourses  of  the  hot 
season  into  impassable  torrents  ;  and  we  have 
a  country  somewhat  resembling  that  between 
the  port  of  Bombay  and  the  cotton-growing  dis¬ 
trict.  If,  then,  over  such  a  country,  all  pro¬ 
duce  for  shipment  at  the  port  of  London  had 
to  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  animals,  horses 
or  bullocks,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  enormous  traliic  would  dwindle  away  to 
such  a  minimum,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
records  of  the  former  enormous  influx  of  goods 
would  become  quite  incredible.  Towns  and 
villages,  now  carrying  on  a  brisk  exchange 
with  London,  would  be  compelled  to  resign 
foreign  luxuries,  to  consume  their  own  pro¬ 
duce,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  self-support¬ 
ing.  To  take  a  simple  case,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  scarcely  any  number  of  horses  could  ba 
arranged  so  as  to  carry  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  who  are  now  daily  carried  through 
England  by  railway,  because  with  animals,  as 
jou  increase  the  number,  you  increase  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  them. 

At  present  it  is  calculated,  by  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  that  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
bullocks  traverse  the  few  routes  practicable 
across  the  Ghauts,  in  carrying  the  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  interior  and  Bombay,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  convey  cotton. 
These  animals  travel  in  single  file,  at  the  rate 
■of  three  miles  an  hour,  over  tracks  worn  by 
the  feet  of  their  predecessors,  depending  for 
food  and  water  on  what  can  be  picked  up  on 
the  way,  sometimes  delayed  by  torrents 
swelled  with  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snow,  sometimes  struggling  through  morasses, 
sometimes  driven  mad  by  heat  and  drought, 
sometimes  struck  down  in  thousands  by  an 
epidemic,  and  left  to  rot  on  the  roadside, 
polluting  the  air  and  poisoning  the  water,  to 
the  grievous  damage  of  the  droves  that  follow 
in  their  track. 

Under  such  opposing  circumstances,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  our  commerce  with  India 
makes  slow  progress.  Eeforms  of  laws  and 
of  rules,  improvements  of  docks  and  piers 
on  the  coast,  vull  do  little  towards  establish¬ 
ing  a  steady  commercial  barter  of  raw 
material  for  manufactured  goods  between 
England  and  India,  until  we  have  tapped 
the  interior,  where  the  great  agricultural 
districts  lie. 

The  Indian  village  system,  which  presents 


the  most  ancient  municipal  system  in  the 
world,  is  especially  calculated  to  encourage 
isolation,  and  foster  self-supporting  oommu- 
nities,  after  the  fashion,  although  not  with  the 
results,  communistic  writers  would  desire  to 
see  established  in  Europe.  Each  village  is  a 
sort  of  republic,  ruled  by  the  Patel  or  head¬ 
man,  the  Chougula  his  assistant,  and  the 
Koolkurnee,  or  accountant,  with  some  others. 
Besides  these,  the  village  maintains,  as  public 
officers,  a  band  of  artisans ;  these,  where  the 
village  can  afford  it,  number  twenty-four. 
The  carpenter  stands  at  the  head,  next  comes 
the  blacksmith,  the  goldsmith  and  assayer  of 
coins,  the  shoemaker,  the  potter,  the  barber, 
the  leather  ropemaker,  the  butcher,  the 
washerman,  astrologer,  bard,  dancing-girl, 
water-carrier,  &c.  The  remuneration,  beside 
a  piece  of  land,  is  by  a  stipend  in  grain  from 
each  cultivator,  in  return  for  which,  cus¬ 
tomary  services  are  performed.  The  car¬ 
penter  and  blacksmith  are  required  to  repair 
and  construct  implements,  wells,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  cultivation.  This 
system,  as  is  well  expressed  by  the  author, 
from  whom  we  have  abridged  these  details — 
stereotyped  the  India  of  the  day — to  lead  the 
Indian  people,  bound  hand  and  foot,  by  cus¬ 
tom  and  precedent,  on  the  path  of  material 
improvement.  Precept  is  insufficient,  they  must 
be  taught  by  example.  They  are  more  ready 
to  copy  what  they  see  to  be  useful,  than  is 
usually  imagined,  but  books  will  not  teach 
them.  Let  them  see  how  well  an  improved 
plough  works,  and  they  may  be  led  to  try  it, 
and  to  imitate  it. 

The  grand  instrument  for  effecting  a  peace¬ 
ful,  profitable,  social,  commercial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  revolution  in  India,  will  be  the  railroad 
— that  divining  rod  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— which  not  only  discovers  treasures,  but 
creates  them. 

In  this  country  we  have  seen  the  railroad 
stimulating  conveyance  and  interchange, 
opening  mines  and  creating  ports,  but  tlie 
effects  were  not  startling,  because  we  already 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  commercial  bustle 
created  by  the  most  perfect  system  of  turn¬ 
pike  roads  and  canals  in  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  railroad  has 
performed  an  additional  task :  piercing 
primseval  forests,  and  passing  over  deserts 
and  morasses,  to  reach  fertile  land  for  agri¬ 
culture,  and  favourable  sites  for  ports,  carrying 
with  it  the  population  to  till  the  soil,  and 
build  the  city  created  by  the  power  of  steam. 
It  is  as  a  coloniser  that  the  railroad  has 
played  the  greatest  part  in  America  ;  receiving 
and  distributing  the  overflowing  emigrant 
millions  of  Europe.  In  India  there  is,  as  in 
America,  an  ample  supply  of  fertile  waste 
land  ;  there  is  an  even  greater  degree  ol 
isolation  than  existed  in  the  United  States, 
between  the  sea-ports  and  the  interior,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  steam-horse,  and 
colonists  are  not  needed  to  execute  the  works 
or  cultivate  the  land,  because  milhons  of  the 
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native  inhabitants  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
find  constant  work  for  little  wages. 

If  these  railroads  could  be  constructed 
between  the  cotton-producing  districts  in  the 
interior  and  the  port  of  Bombay,  the  present 
minimum  cost  of  conveying  cotton  by  bullocks, 
(with  all  the  risk  and  uncertainty,)  of  four- 
pence  per  ton  per  mile,  would  be  exchanged 
for  a  fixed  charge  of  twopence  three  farthings 
per  mile,  with  security,  certainty,  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  delivering  any  quantity.  As  the 
Hindoo  peasantry  can  afford  to  sell  cotton  of 
a  quality  equal  to  that  which  forms  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  English  consumption,  at 
from  one  penny  farthing,  to  one  penny  three 
fai'things  per  pound  ;  as  land  and  labour  are 
both  plentiful  in  that  district  ;  a  large  increase 
of  cotton  cultivation  would  be  certain,  thou¬ 
sands  would  be  able  to  live  well  and  clothe 
well,  who  are  now  half-naked  and  half- 
starved.  The  chief  tax  in  India  is  the  land- 
tax,  the  rent,  in  fact,  paid  to  the  Government. 
Wild  land,  cultivated,  would  become  subject 
to  tax,  and  thus,  without  an  increase  in  the 
expenses  of  Government,  Indian  revenues 
would  increase.  But,  not  only  revenues, 
imports  would  increase,  too ;  out  of  every 
ninepence  of  British  manufactures  consumed 
in  India,  fourpence  consists  of  cotton  goods. 
Thus  then  we  arrive  by  railroad  at  a  per¬ 
petual  circle  of  prosperity.  Commencing  with 
a  large  growth  of  cotton,  which  affords  the 
British  manufacturer  a  constant  ample  supply 
of  the  staple  on  which  the  livelihood  of  some 
million  and  a  half  of  our  population  depends, 
comes  employment  for  shipping  ;  while,  buying 
what  we  so  much  need,  we  create  in  the 
cotton  cultivators  new  customers  for  the 
goods,  of  which  they  supply  the  raw  materials, 
as  well  as  for  the  mixed  goods  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  hardwares  of  Sheffield  and  Bir¬ 
mingham.  But  it  is  not  only  cotton  culti¬ 
vators  that  will  benefit  from  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  India  ;  sugar,  rice,  indigo  and 
grain,  would  all  find  employment  for  labour 
and  a  market  ;  and  salt,  so  much  needed  by 
the  vegetarian  Hindoos,  would  be  distributed 
in  the  interior,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  revenues. 

At  present,  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  some 
district  of  India  is  ruined  by  famine  ;  grain 
rises  to  such  a  price,  that,  while  many  die  of 
hunger,  those  who  survive  have  transferred 
all  their  substance  to  a  few  rich  grain-mer¬ 
chants  and  money-lenders,  and  have  to  begin 
the  world  afresh.  Yet  the  same  want  of 
roads,  that  destroys  one  district  in  a  failing, 
ruins  another  by  an  abundant  harvest,  for 
then  grain  sinks  to  so  low  a  price,  that  the 
wretched  cultivators  are  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
usurers  for  assistance  to  pay  their  land-tax. 

During  the  last  famine  at  Agra,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  obliged  to  employ  and  feed  sixty 
thousand  persons  in  the  city,  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  in  the  district :  the  demand  for  grain 
to  feed  these  paupers,  in  Agra  alone,  was  about 
thirty  tons  per  diem.  The  cattle  by  which  the 


grain  was  to  be  brought,  were  incapable  of 
travelling,  and  dying  for  want  of  forage.  At 
this  fearful  period,  at  Goodwana,  a  distance  of 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  Agra,  as  much 
of  the  finest  gram  was  to  be  bought  for  two 
shillings  as  would  have  cost,  even  if  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  sixteen  shillings  in  the  latter 
city.  Thus,  from  the  want  of  other  than  hack 
bullock  conveyance,  a  price  affording  room 
for  cost  of  carriage,  at  the  rate  of  from  nine- 
pence  to  tenpence  per  mile,  was  insufficient  to 
procure  grain  to  stay  the  horrors  of  famine  ; 
as,  owing  to  drought,  there  was  no  forage  on 
the  road  to  sustain  them,  the  mere  feeding 
of  the  bullocks  consumed  half  the  grain 
en  route. 

More  evidence  might  be  accumulated,  but 
the  corn,  salt,  and  cotton  cases  are  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  means  of  conveyance  in  India.  To  do 
this,  the  railroad  would  be  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective. 

Two  railroads  are  now  in  progress  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  Peninsula — one  from  a  point 
near  Calcutta,  for  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  certain  coal¬ 
mines  ;  the  other  from  Bombay,  for  about 
thirty-five  miles,  toward  a  place  called  Callien. 
Both  are  being  constructed  under  a  guarantee 
of  five  per  cent,  from  the  East  India  Company. 
Neither  can  be  considered  of  much  importance  ! 
in  their  present  dimensions,  except  as  model 
lines  for  the  instruction  of  native  labourers 
and  engine-drivers  ;  as  instruments  for  the  i 
development  of  the  resources  of  India,  they  ; 
are  quite  insignificant.  That  which  should 
be,  if  we  were  wise,  an  extension  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  Pailway,  a  great  cotton 
line,  stops  short  of  the  Passes  of  the  Ghauts,  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  cotton  country.  This  thirty-five 
miles  will  cost  half  a  million  sterling  ;  to  com¬ 
plete  the  scheme  of  two  hundred  miles,  would 
cost  about  two  millions  ;  to  unite  Bombay  with 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  traversing  the  principal 
intervening  cities,  would  cost  seven  millions. 

In  the  work  to  which  we  have  so  often 
alluded  in  the  course  of  this  article,  a  mass  of 
evidence  seems  to  prove  that  what  we  call  the 
cotton  line  from  Bombay,  constructed  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson’s  estimate  at 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  mile,  would  pay 
private  speculators  a  high  rate  of  interest,  if 
the  present  goods  traffic  were  merely  doubled, 
without  taking  the  passenger  traffic  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
private  enterprise,  which  has  done  such 
glorious  things  on  land  and  sea  for  England, 
will  not  again  commence  sowing  accumula¬ 
tions  of  capital  broadcast  in  Spanish  Bonds, 
South  American  Mines,  and  Mississippi  Loans, 
without  first  investigating  the  resources  of 
our  vast  Indian  empire,  where  millions  of  ; 
peaceful,  docile,  intelligent  husbandmen  are  | 
willing  and  able  to  become  our  customers,  if 
we  will  only  enable  them  to  carry  to  market 
the  staples  of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton,  of 
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which  we  stand  in  as  much  need  as  they  do  of 
oiir  raiment  and  hardware. 

The  East  India  Company,  powerful  as  a 
conqueror  and  arbitrator,  like  all  other 
governments,  is  the  worst  possible  at  the 
retail  departments  of  administration.  The 
ancient  deeply-rooted  superstitions  of  Suttee, 
Thuggee,  and  human  sacrifices,  it  has  sup¬ 
pressed  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  open  the 
East  to  steamers.  It  can  annex  a  quarrel¬ 
some  kingdom  in  three  months  ;  but  it  takes 
three  years  to  consider  a  crane  or  jetty ; 
six  years  to  think  of  a  common  road  ;  and  a 
generation,  if  let  alone,  to  consent  to  a  rail¬ 
way.  Now,  Manchester  is  celebrated  for 
money-making  ;  great  in  agitation ;  not  un¬ 
successful  in  politics,  and  holds  a  deep  stake 
in  cotton.  Let  Manchester,  which  showed 
London  the  way  to  make  railroads,  unite 
profits  and  patriotism,  by  risking  something  to 
open  the  unknown  oases  of  Central  India  to 
British  Commerce. 


CHIP  S. 


THE  SPADE. 

The  winnings  of  our  “Ace  of  Spades”* 
have  been  doubted  by  several  correspondents 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  They  deny  it  to 
be  the  trump  card  John  Sillet  made  out. 
"We  shall  best  answer  their  doubts  by  referring 
them  to  John  Sillet’s  own  work,  which  is 
entitled,  “A  New  Practical  System  of  Pork 
and  Spade  Husbandry.”  It  is  published  in 
London  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  We  may, 
however,  meantime  observe,  that  our  cor¬ 
respondents  betake  themselves,  in  criticising 
John’s  estimate  of  produce  for  1847,  to  the 
favourite  parliamentary  refuge  of  calling  that 
an  “  exceptional  year,”  which  they  appear  to 
regard  as  destroying  the  whole  value  of  the 
facts.  On  referring  to  honest  John’s  pam¬ 
phlet,  we  find  that  it  was  indeed  an  excep¬ 
tional  year  to  him,  but  in  the  reverse  sense  to 
that  signified  by  our  correspondents.  “  I 
must  beg  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind,” 
observes  he,  “  that  the  past  year  (1847) 
though  very  favourable  for  grained  crops, 
was  a  very  trying  one  for  roots.  In  con¬ 
sequence  my  root  crops  were  very  much 
below  the  average  of  other  years.  I  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  spring  crop  of 
cabbage  plants  of  fifteen  thousand.”  The 
introduction  to  the  last  edition  of  his  work 
is  dated  1850,  and  so  far  from  making  any 
complaints  of  altered  prices  or  condition,  he 
continues  :  “  I  have  for  these  last  seven  years 
been  enabled  to  support  myself  and  family  in 
a  comfortable  and  respectable  manner.” 
Even  the  exceptors  to  his  statements  do 
not  agree  in  their  own  account  of  prices — 
one  dating  from  Birmingham  (who,  by  the 
way,  makes  the  trifling  omission  from  John 
Sillet’s  account  of  £S  for  potatoes)  states 

*  See  p.  477. 


the  price  of  onions  at  sevenpence  per  peck, 
and  allows  only  eightpence  per  pound  for 
butter  ;  while  he  reckons  sixpence  per  pound 
to  be  the  price  of  pigs.  Another  from 
Harwich  states  butter  at  tenpence,  and 
allows  only  fourpence  halfpenny  for  pigs. 
Even  the  former  admits  (adding  the  omission 
for  potatoes)  that  thirty-six  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  may  be  the  nett 
proceeds  of  two  acres  after  supplying  the 
family  ;  and  the  latter  concedes  that  a  return 
of  forty-eight  pounds  six  shillings  and  four- 
pence  may  be  practicable — admissions  ample 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  general  case  of 
which  John  Sillet  is  the  practical  exponent. 

Having  disposed  of  the  specific  objections 
of  our  friends  (for  whose  letters  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  we  feel  much 
obliged ;  for  it  is  only  by  temperate  and 
earnest  discussion  that  truth  can  be  elicited 
and  understood),  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
generalities  of  the  spade  question,  saying  a 
word  or  two  in  favour  of  that  primitive 
implement  of  husbandry. 

“  In  early  ages  of  society,”  says  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  the  fouhder  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  “  when  oxen  and  horses  were  cheap, 
when  they  were  fed  at  little  or  no  expense, 
when  their  stables  were  little  better  than 
miserable  hovels,  when  the  wages  of  plough¬ 
men  were  low,  and  when  labourers  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  for  carrying  on  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  by  manual  labour,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  invention  of  the 
plough  should  be  accounted  a  valuable  dis¬ 
covery.  But  now  horses  are  dear,  their  ac¬ 
commodation  and  food  expensive,  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry  are  costly,  while  labourers 
are  abundant  and  their  wages  low.  For 
porous  soils,  which  have  been  so  highly  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  small  farmers  of  Flanders, 
manual  labour  is  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  abundant  crops,  and  turns  up  the  manure 
which  falls  below  the  depth  of  the  plough.” 
— “  Spade  husbandry,”  observes  Dr.  Yelloly, 
“  is  not  a  system  of  expense  or  risk.  Less 
capital  is  necessary  for  it  than  ordinary  hus¬ 
bandry,  from  the  smaller  number  of  horses 
and  implements  required,  while  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  speedily  exhibited.  Its  tendency  is 
to  diminish  the  poor-rates,  while  it  raises  the 
amount  of  the  labourer’s  remuneration,  and 
makes  it  dependent  on  steady  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry.  By  turning  up  or  loosening  the 
ground  five  or  six  inches  deeper  than  the 
plough  goes,  there  is  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  descent  and  diffusion  of  the  roots, 
which  are  often  interrupted  in  their  progress 
by  a  hard  and  impervious  subsoil ;  and  with 
regard  to  wheat,  I  have  observed  that  the 
number  and  length  of  the  roots  are  much 
more  considerable  in  forked  than  in  ploughed 
land :  and  the  continual  addition  of  decom¬ 
posed  matter  afforded  by  a  succession  of  rooty 
fibres,  must  effect  a  great  and  permanent  im¬ 
provement  in  its  productive  powers.” — “  By 
the  spade,”  says  another  authority,  “the 
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ground  is  better  levelled,  the  seed  more  evenly 
covered,  and  therefore  more  early  ripened, 
and  is  not  disturbed  by  horses’  feet ;  weeds 
are  better  extirpated  by  being  effectually 
buried  or  pulled  up  ;  and  for  thorough  pul¬ 
verisation,  ‘  what  is  equal  to  a  slap  with  the 
back  of  a  spade  ]  ’  ” 

Experience,  however,  teaches  better  than 
theory  ;  and  we  learn,  from  various  agricul¬ 
tural  reports,  and  from  the  parliamentary 
evidence  on  the  Allotment  System,  enough  to 
show  the  value  of  spade  husbandry,  and  its 
superiority  over  the  plough,  for,  of  course, 
small  holdings. 

“  Mr.  Falla,  of  Gateshead,  obtained,  by  the 
plough,  thirty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  ;  by  the  spade,  sixty  eight  bushels  and  a 
half.  At  Sherborne,  in  Warwickshire,  Frede¬ 
rick  Harris,  a  farm  labourer,  produced,  by 
the  spade,  sixteen  bushels  and  a  half  of 
wheat,  in  1834,  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre, 
being  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  bushels  per  acre. 
Mr.  Gedney,  of  Eedenhall,  near  Harleston, 
holder  of  three  hundred  acres,  beginning  with 
eighteen  acres,  increased  his  spade  cultivation 
to  fifty  acres,  encouraged  by  the  luxuriant 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  which  it  is  the  result  ; 
at  a  cost,  for  thorough  digging,  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  pulverising  the  subsoil,  and  ridging 
it,  of  only  two  pounds  per  acre.” 

These  authorities  show  that  John  Sillets 
are  by  no  means  agricultural  phenomena. 
Sir  Henry  Vavasour  instances  a  cottier 
tenant  of  his  who  rented  three  acres  of 
land  ;  his  stock  consisted  of  two  cows  and 
two  pigs  ;  he  cultivated  his  land  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  twelve 
years  old,  at  their  over  hours.  They  sub¬ 
sisted  on  their  daily  wages  at  other  labour ; 
paid  their  rent  by  the  sale  of  their  butter 
only  ;  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saving  thirty 
pounds  a  year  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale 
of  their  crops.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Melbourne 
Farm,  had  a  tenant,  who,  at  his  over  hours, 
aided  by  his  family,  cultivated  one  acre  and  a 
quarter,  including  the  site  of  his  cottage  and 
fences.  The  land  was  at  first  so  poor  that  it 
was  not  considered  worth  five  shillings  an 
acre  rent ;  in  a  few  years,  however,  care  and 
industry  had  improved  it  so  much  that  it 
}uelded  a  crop  worth  ten  pounds  seventeen 
shillings.  This  poor  man,  before  he  had  any 
land,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining 
his  wife  and  three  children.  His  family  now 
increased  to  seven  children,  and  even  his 
health  became  indifferent ;  yet  with  his  acre 
and  a  quarter  of,  originally,  the  poorest  land, 
a  cow,  and  a  pig — and  a  spade — he  maintained 
and  brought  up  his  increased  family  in  com¬ 
fort,  without  requiring  parish  relief 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Way  of  Hasketon, 
Suffolk,  introduces  a  female  farmer — a  vigorous 
spade’s-woman : — “In  1799,  a  tenant  of  mine 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  fourteen  children, 
the  eldest  a  girl  under  fourteen.  He  had 
held  under  me  fourteen  acres  of  pasture  land 
at  thirteen  pounds  a  year,  and  had  kept  two 

cows,  which,  with  a  very  little  furniture  and 
clothing,  was  all  the  property.  The  directors 
of  the  house  of  industry  immediately  agreed 
to  take  her  seven  youngest  children  into  the 
house.  She  said  she  would  rather  die  in 
working  to  maintain  them  ;  and  that  if  I,  her 
landlord,  would  continue  her  in  the  farm,  as 
she  called  it,  she  would  undertake  to  maintain 
and  bring  up  all  her  fourteen  children  without 
any  parochial  assistance.  She  persisted  in 
her  resolution  ;  and  being  a  strong  woman 
about  forty-five  years  old,  I  told  her  she 
should  continue  tenant,  and  hold  it  the  first 
year  rent-free.  At  the  same  time,  though 
without  her  knowledge,  I  directed  my  receiver 
not  to  call  upon  her  at  all  for  her  rent,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  it  would  be  a  great  ’  thing  if  she 
could  support  so  large  a  family,  even  with 
that  indulgence.”  M  r.  John  Way  was  as  wise 
as  good  ;  fifteen  of  a  fmnily,  perennially  in  the 
workhouse,  at  three  shillings  a  head,  per 
week,  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds 
per  annum,  and  your  share  would  probably 
come  to  something  over  the  rent.  “The  result, 
however,  was,  that  with  the  benefit  of  her 
two  cows,  and  of  the  land,  she  exerted  herself 
so  as  to  bring  up  all  her  children,  twelve  of 
whom  she  placed  out  to  service,  continuing  to 
pay  her  rent  regularly  of  her  own  accord. 
She  carried  part  of  the  milk  of  her  two  cows, 
together  with  the  cream  and  butter,  every 
day  to  sell  at  Woodbridge,  two  miles  off,  and 
with  her  skim  and  butter-milk,  &c.,  supported 
her  family.  The  eldest  girls  took  care  of  the 
rest ;  and,  by  degrees,  as  they  grew  up,  the 
children  went  into  the  service  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers.” 

The  moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  poor, 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  spade  when  em-  j 
ployed  on  allotments,  has  resulted  in  every  j 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  diligently  and  in¬ 
dustriously  tried.  Mr.  Blacker,  the  Irish  agent 
for  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  a  strong  advocate  for  j 
the  spade  and  for  small  holdings,  draws  the 
following  graphic  picture  : — “  I  have  gone,” 
he  says,  “to  see  a  poor  man,  the  tenant  of  less 
than  four  acres  of  land,  whose  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  I  can  give,  if  required,  who  was 
threatened  with  an  ejectment,  being,  as  well 
as  I  recollect,  two  and  a  half  years  in  arrear. 

I  found  him  sitting  with  his  feet  in  the  ashes 
of  a  half-extinguished  fire,  his  wife  and  five 
children  nearly  naked  ;  want  and  misery  sur¬ 
rounding  him  on  every  side — his  house  and 
farm  neglected — the  fear  of  expulsion,  preying 
upon  his  mind  and  spirits,  having  destroyed 
his  health  ;  and  there  he  was  awaiting  the 
beggary  and  starvation  impending  over  himself 
and  family,  in  a  kind  of  listless  insensibility 
— in  short,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  actual 
despair,  and  the  man  was  evidently  in  such  a 
state,  that  he  was  incapable  of  any  exertion 
whatever.  As  I  explained  to  him  the  plan 

I  had  in  view  for  his  benefit,  it  was  easy 
to  see  the  feelings  with  which  he  was 
agitated  ;  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  promised 
to  do  everything  I  required,  and  I  left 
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him  to  send  the  agriculturist  to  point  out 
to  him  what  was  first  to  be  set  about.  He 
faithfully  made  good  liis  engagement,  and 
did  everything  as  he  was  directed  ;  and  when 
turnips  were  ripe,  I  lent  him,  out  of  the  sum 
placed  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose,  some 
money  to  buy  a  cow — the  family  had  pre¬ 
viously  lived  on  potatoes  and  salt,  and  for 
even  this  he  was  in  debt.  This  was  his  com¬ 
mencement,  and  in  the  short  space  of  about 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  I  found  his 
I  house  clean  and  comfortable  looking,  and 
the  place  about  equally  so  ;  in  fact,  I  could 
not  put  my  foot  upon  a  spot  that  was  not 
either  in  crop,  or  in  preparation  for  one  ;  and 
he  himself,  with  his  health  restored,  actively 
employed  in  wheeling  ujd  earth  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  his  land,  where  the  soil  was  shallow,  in 
which  his  daughter,  a  fine  stout  little  girl, 
was  helping  him,  pulling  by  a  rope  in  front ; 
and  the  whole  was  a  picture  of  activity  and 
successful  exertion.  He  has  continued  to 
pay  up  all  his  arrears  ;  and  although  his  diet 
and  that  of  his  family  is  of  necessity  at  pre¬ 
sent  confined  almost  exclusively  to  potatoes 
and  milk,  they  are  all  healthy,  happy,  and  con¬ 
tented.  His  rent  is  four  pounds  eight  shillings 
and  threepence,  which  the  butter  from  his 
cow  will  generally  pay,  leaving  him  his  pig 
and  his  croj^,  and  the  produce  of  his  loom  to 
himself.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  who,  upon 
the  same  piece  of  land,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rent,  was  so  lately  upon  the  verge  of 
beggary  and  starvation.” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  subject,  not  merely  to  prove  a  theory, 
or  to  defend  a  grievance  from  refutation, 
will  find  a  mass  of  information  gathered 
from  all  available  sources  in  the  small  work 
entitled  “  The  Mother  Country  ;  or,  the  Spade, 
the  Wastes,  and  the  Eldest  Sow,”  by  Sidney 
Smith.  The  authorities  there  quoted  are  not 
amateur  philanthropists,  or  theoretical  political 
economists,  but  landowners,  land  stewards, 
rural  clergymen,  bishops,  farmers,  and  pea¬ 
sants,  who  give  chapter  and  verse  for  all  their 
facts,  and  narrate  facts  which  not  only  match, 
but  go  beyond,  the  achievements  of  our  “  Ace 
of  Spades.” 

At  this  crisis  of  agricultural  transition, 
with  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  in 
these  islands  capable  of  improvement ;  during, 
moreover,  the  operation  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Bill  in  Ireland,  under  such  a  governor 
as  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  subject  cannot 
be  too  copiously  illustrated,  or  too  generally 
investigated. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

More  red  tape !  It  has  been  an  esta¬ 
blished  notion,  ever  smce  the  days  of  Cortez, 
that  a  communication  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  whole  world.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
treasures  of  California,  the  necessity  for  a 
ship  canal  (as  we  pointed  out  in  an  early 


number  of  this  journal)  has  increased  a  hun¬ 
dredfold.  The  mere  engineering  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  proved  practicable,  nay,  easy. 
Cash  is  ready  to  leap  from  the  purses  of 
capitalists  in  both  hemispheres  ;  and  nothing 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  but — red  tape. 

The  construction  of  the  canal,  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  “  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company,”  of  New 
York.  This  company,  in  August,  1849,  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  ex¬ 
clusive  rights,  but  is  ready  to  bind  itself  that 
the  canal,  on  completion,  shall  be  thrown  open, 
on  equal  terms,  to  all  the  world.  The  English 
Government  claims,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Mosquito,  a  part  of  the  river  San  Juan, 
claimed  by  Nicaragua,  together  with  the  port 
of  San  Juan,  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  canal.  This  claim  has  been  a  source  of 
chronic  irritation.  When  we  last  spoke  about 
Central  America,  there  arrived,  in  the  same 
week,  intelligence  from  that  quarter  of  unusual 
interest.  Of  course,  according  to  the  local 
correspondence,  “  things  were  fast  coming  to  a 
crisis.”  The  English  were  blockading  San 
Salvador  to  enforce  a  claim.  As  retaliation 
for  the  blockade,  San  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
under  Yasconcelos,  President  of  San  Salvador, 
were  preparing  to  attack  Guatemala  with  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,  Guatemala  being 
a  head  quarter  for  “  the  English  interest.” 
It  was  thought  “  that  this  time  Canera  could 
not  escape.”  A  new  National  Convention 
was  assembling  in  Chinendega,  but  “  cannot 
accomplish  much,  having  no  faith  in  America.” 
Mr.  Chatfield,  the  English  consul,  was  re¬ 
called,  and  all  were  triumphing  at  that.  Lord 
Palmerston  wanted  to  annex  San  Juan  to 
Costa  Eica.  The  Ship  Canal  Company  were 
only  playing  at  surveys ;  but  they  were  clearing 
some  rapids  in  the  Eiver  San  J nan,  and  getting 
a  vessel  up  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Then, 
by  the  last  advice  before  the  starting  of  that 
mail  came  positive  intelligence,  that  the 
engineers  of  the  Canal  Company  had  only 
seemed  to  be  idle ;  that  under  Mr.  Oscar 
W.  Child,  their  chief,  who  left  New  York  in 
July  last,  the  corps  of  engineers  had  actually 
completed  four  surveys  ;  that  an  entirely  new 
route  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  had 
been  discovered,  and  selected  as  superior  even 
to  the  route  which  would  have  had  its  terminus 
at  Eedlejo  ;  that  this  route  was  better,  easier, 
and  cheaper  than  all  others  ;  and  that  the 
digging  would  commence  directly,  if  not 
already  begun. 

Our  eyes  and  ears  were  quickened  by  these 
tidings,  and  v/e  looked  with  interest  for  the 
arrival  of  more  special  information  by  another 
mail.  The  next  mail  comes,  and  tells  us  that 
Guatemala  was  not  to  be  aggressed  upon,  but 
was  itself  a  conspirator,  with  a  great  deal 
more  of  a  like  incomprehensible  nature.  Mr. 
Chatfield,  seemingly  not  recalled  at  all,  had 
written  a  long  letter  about  the  King  of  Mos¬ 
quito’s  boundary,  and  a  claim  on  Nicaragua 
for  damage  done  to  somebody,  coiiclucBng 
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vritli  a  warning  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  “while  the  claims  of  the  British 
remain  unsettled,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  ship 
canal.”  And  that  is  every  syllable  we  find. 
Not  a  word  more  is  said  of  surveys  or 
diggings.  The  whole  of  the  great  undertaking 
is  settled  down  to  negotiation  and  letter¬ 
writing  ;  and  is,  in  short,  hopelessly  tied  up 
in  red  tape. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  EUSSIAN  JUSTICE. 


Amongst  the  French  prisoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Vitebsk,  during  Napoleon’s  disastrous 
retreat  in  Eussia,  was  a  French  general,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Being  badly  wounded,  he  was  removed  to 
the  military  hospital ;  but  the  ladies  were 
received  into  the  private  house  of  Madame 
Strognof,  whose  husband  held  at  that  time, 
a  subordinate  appointment  under  the  Eussian 
Government. 

A  certain  Botwinko  was  then  Procureur  at 
Vitebsk.  Without  the  Procureur ’s  sanction 
nothing  can  be  done  in  his  department ;  for  he 
represents  the  Emperor  himself,  and  is  usually 
called  “the  eye  of  His  Majesty.”  His  salary 
is  only  about  twenty- five  pounds  a  year  ;  but 
he  makes,  usually,  a  good  income  by  receiving 
bribes.  Amongst  other  duties,  he  had  to 
visit  the  hospitals  daily,  and  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner  patients.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  unhappy  General,  who 
required  every  consolation ;  for,  despite  his 
own  deplorable  condition,  it  was  decreed  that 
he  should  outlive  his  wife.  That  lady  caught 
a  contagious  fever,  which  was  raging  at  that 
time  at  Vitebsk,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
This  event  so  distressed  the  General  that  he 
soon  departed  this  world,  with  the  only  con¬ 
solation,  that  Procureur  Botwinko,  a  married 
but  childless  man,  would  adopt  his  daughter. 
This  promise  was  actually  fulfilled,  and  the 
little  orphan  was  taken  from  Madame  Strognof, 
and  established  under  the  Procureur’s  roof. 
Her  parents’  property — consisting  of  a  car¬ 
riage,  horses,  jewellery,  and  no  small  sum  of 
ready  money — was  also  taken  possession  of  by 
Botwinko  in  quality  of  guardian  to  the  little 
orphan. 

As  the  girl — whom  they  called  “  Sophie  ” 
— grew  up,  she  became  very  engaging,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  and  Madame 
Botwinko.  She  never  lost  an  opportunity, 
when  any  visitors  were  in  the  Procureur’s 
house,  of  praising  her  protectors  for  their 
kindness  to  her  ;  and  this,  connected  with 
other  circumstances,  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Mr.  Botwinko  ;  who  obtained  the 
more  profitable  situation  of  Procureur-General 
at  Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania. 

Eemoval  from  their  old  connections,  and 
from  those  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of 
little  Sophie’s  history,  produced  a  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  new  Procureur-General 
and  his  wife  towards  the  child.  Their  kind¬ 


ness  rapidly  diminished.  Sophie  was  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  drawing-rooms,  in 
their  new  residence  at  Vilna.  They  inces¬ 
santly  found  fault  with  her ;  and,  ultimately, 
she  was  not  only  sent  to  the  kitchen  under 
the  control  of  the  cook  ;  but,  on  the  census  of 
the  population  being  taken,  in  1816,  her  name 
was  inscribed  on  the  books  as  that  of  a  serf. 

As  the  poor  girl  grew  up  she  became 
used  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  her. 
Associating  constantly  with  the  servants,  they 
considered  her  their  equal,  and  taunted  her 
when — relying  on  her  infantine  recollections, 
she  laid  claim  to  noble  descent — ^by  calling  her 
in  derision  “Mademoiselle  French  General.” 
She  knew  full  well  that  she  was  entitled  to 
better  treatment;  and,  that  in  the  absence  of 
paternal  authority,  she  had  the  right  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  herself  according  to  her  own  will. 
A  strong  inducement  to  alter  her  condi¬ 
tion  was  presented  in  the  person  of  a  young 
clerk  in  a  government  office,  whose  duty  some¬ 
times  brought  him  with  papers  to  the  Procureur 
for  signature.  Whilst  Botwinko  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  his  breakfast  and  the  perusal  of 
the  papers,  this  clerk  was  sometimes  kept 
dangling  for  hours  in  the  antechamber.  After 
a  time,  these  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in 
the  society  of  Sophie  ;  to  whom  he  eventually 
made  a  proposal  of  marriage.  She  consented  ; 
but,  unwilling  to  leave  her  guardian  like  a 
fugitive,  she  apprised  him  of  her  determina¬ 
tion,  and  humbly  requested  an  account  of  the 
property  which  she  had  been  informed  he 
had  taken  charge  of  at  her  parents’  death. 

The  Procureur-General  at  first  excused 
himself  from  giving  her  an  immediate  answer. 
The  next  day  he  presented  himself  at  the  police 
office,  the  whole  of  whose  functionaries  were 
under  his  control.  What  he  said  or  did  is  not 
known  ;  but  the  result  was  that  Sophie  was 
taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol. 

Many  months  elapsed  before  her  fate  was 
known  at  home.  It  was  stated  that  she 
absconded.  The  clerk,  banished  the  Procu¬ 
reur’s  house,  could  not  discover  the  cause  of 
the  girl’s  disappearance ;  and  as  all  Eussian 
criminal  proceedings  are  conducted  with  great 
secrecy,  he  only  ascertained  by  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  girl  had  been  sentenced,  by  a 
superior  court,  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  lashes  by  the  knout,  and  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia.  The  crime  of  which  they  accused 
her  was  that  of  attempting  to  poison  her 
master  and  mistress. 

Alarmed  at  this  information,  the  young 
man,  without  waiting  for  more  particulars, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  war  governor  of 
Vilna,  the  old  General  Korsakof ;  whose  power 
in  that  province  was  almost  omnipotent,  and, 
if  not  misdirected,  was  very  often  beneficial  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  petitioner  requested 
the  General’s  interference  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  case  ;  assuring  him  that  the  girl 
was  innocent,  and  that  the  legal  authorities 
who  condemned  her  had  been  corrupted. 
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Tlie  General  was  accustomed  to  decide 
every  case  en  militaire.  He  had  received  from 
the  police  court  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  petitioner’s  character,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  restless  and  was,  moreover, 
rather  offended  at  his  authority  havhig  been 
appealed  to  by  a  subordinate.  He  therefore 
settled  the  business  summarily,  by  sending 
the  young  petitioner  to  the  military  service 
for  life,  in  virtue  of  the  A^agrant  act. 

Still  the  young  man’s  petition  produced  a 
good  effect ;  the  poor  girl  was  not  flogged,  lest 
that  might  have  proAmked  some  disturbance  in 
the  toAA'n.  She  Avas  merely  dressed  in  couAuct’s 
apparel  and  sent  off  to  Siberia. 

The  transport  of  Russian  coiiAucts  costs 
the  government  but  A^ery  little.  They  go  on 
foot,  sleep  in  Uapes  or  barracks  ;  and  the  daily 
alloAvance  for  their  subsistence  amounts  only 
to  five  kopecks,  equal  to  a  halfpenny  in 
English  money.  Tliis  they,  as  well  as  the 
poor  old  soldiers  who  escort  them,  have  to 
eke  out  by  charity.  For  that  purpose,  the 
most  attractive  person  amongst  each  party  of 
exiles  is  delegated — box  in  hand,  but  with  an 
armed  soldier  behind — ^to  beg  alms  of  the  bene- 
A’olent ;  and  Sophie  was  appointed  to  be  the 
suppliant  for  the  rest  of  her  wretched  com¬ 
panions. 

The  road  from  Yilna  to  Siberia  passes 
through  Vitebsk.  The  convicts  had  not  been 
long  in  the  town  before  Sophie  encountered 
Madame  Strognof,  who  recognised  the  girl 
from  her  A^ery  great  likeness  to  her  mother, 
who  had  died  in  that  lady’s  house.  When  she 
learned  that  Sophie  had  been  living  with  the 
BotAvinkos,  she  had  no  longer  a  doubt. 

The  girl  asserted  her  innocence  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  crime  for  Avhich  she  was  on  her  Avay  to 
Siberia,  with  tearful  energy,  and  the  good 
Madame  S.  believed  her  ;  but  her  husband, 
Avho  w^as  at  that  time  the  Vice-Governor  of 
Vitebsk,  to  disabuse  his  Avife’s  romantic 
dreams,  as  he  called  them,  sent  for  the  officer 
escorting  the  prisoners  ;  and  showed  her  the 
list  of  prisoners,  which  contained  a  full  record, 
not  only  of  the  crime  imputed  to  the  orphan 
girl,  but  also  of  the  punishment  to  which  she 
had  been  condemned. 

In  the  face  of  an  ofiicial  document  which 
appeared  to  be  regular,  and  which  detailed  the 
girl’s  presumed  offence  with  circumstantial 
consistency,  Madame  Strognof  began  to  waver 
in  her  belief  of  Sophie’s  protestations  ;  but  the 
imfortunate  girl  asserted  her  innocence  so 
strongly  and  incessantly,  that  the  Vice- 
Governor  himself  Avas  at  length  induced  to 
look  into  the  facts.  The  first  suspicion  that 
entered  his  mind  was  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  document  stating  that  the 
culprit  had  been  punished  with  the  knout ; 
Avhilst,  it  Avas  evident  from  her  appearance, 
that  that  dreadful  torture  had  not  been  in¬ 
flicted.  He  caused  a  medical  man  to  examine 
her,  AAdio  testified  that  not  a  scar  appeared  ; 
yet  the  knout  always  lenA^es  ineffaceable  traces 
for  life. 


In  consequence  of  this  discrepancy,  Sophie 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  at 
Vitebsk  under  the  plea  of  illness ;  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  Vice-Governor,  A\^as 
readily  certified  by  an  official  surgeon.  After 
some  delay,  a  memorial  Avas  forwarded  by  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  to  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  consequence  of  which  a  court- 
messenger  Avas  sent  immediately  to  Vilna. 
This  gentleman  brought  back  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  an  enormous  volume,  containing  the  so- 
called  depositions  taken  at  the  pseudo  trial. 
After  careful  inspection  of  them,  the  Emperor 
decided  that  thej^  proved  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings.  So  artfully  were  these  infamous 
depositions  framed ;  that,  among  them,  ap¬ 
peared  the  formula  of  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  poison  which  the  girl  was  accused  of 
administering,  and  a  full  confession ;  to  which 
the  culprit’s  signature  was  forged. 

The  answer,  therefore,  from  the  throne  was 
not  only  unfavourable  ;  but  the  authorities  of 
Vitebsk  Avere  reprimanded  for  alloAving  the 
girl  to  importune  his  Majesty  without  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds. 

Notwithstanding,  Madame  Strognof  was 
not  discouraged ;  and,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
her  husband,  had  another  petition  drawn  up 
and  forwarded  with  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  Princess  Maria  Fedorowna,  the  Emperor’s 
mother,  who  was  knoAvn  to  all  the  country  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  lady.  This  petition, 
presented  to  his  Majesty  by  his  own  mother, 
had  so  great  an  influence  over  him,  that  he 
ordered  the  girl  to  be  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  He  felt  convinced  that  some  un¬ 
accountable  mystery  was  involved  in  the 
case. 

In  due  time  Sophie  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  underwent  a  rigid  examination. 
She  asseverated  with  the  most  earnest  truth¬ 
fulness,  that  all  the  depositions  were  fictitious ; 
that  the  chemical  analysis  was  a  wicked  in¬ 
vention;  and  that  the  signature  to  her  fa¬ 
bricated  confession  was  a  forgery.  She  also 
denied  that  any  trial  had  taken  place,  or  that 
she  had  been  examined  in  any  court  what¬ 
ever.  Upon  this,  the  Emperor  appointed  Mr. 
Getzewicz,  the  Governor  of  Minsk — who  was 
known  as  a  most  trustworthy  man — to  go 
personally  to  Vilna ;  to  investigate  the  case  ; 
and  to  report  the  result.  For  this  purpose 
the  papers  and  the  girl  Avere  forwarded  back 
to  Vilna. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  GetzcAvdcz  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  or  a  pleasant  one  :  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  swarm  of  official  insects ;  Avhich, 
like  Canadian  mosquitoes  when  disturbed, 
attack  the  new  comer  from  every  side.  How- 
eA^er,  Mr.  GetzeAAUcz  stood  his  ground  firmly. 
He  soon  discovered  that  the  secretary  ofMlie 
police  court  who  had  drawn  up  the  deposi¬ 
tions  was  a  conAuct,  sentenced  for  life  to 
Siberia  for  having  been  associated  with 
liighAvay  robbers.  He  had  escaped  and  Avas 
retained  in  his  situation  by  merely  changing 
his  Christian  name,  and  by  being  reported 
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dead  ”  by  Mr.  Botwinko.  The  components 
of  the  rest  of  the  court  were  no  less  sus¬ 
picious.  In  Eussia,  the  police  and  sheriff’s 
courts,  and  even  the  provincial  senate  itself, 
are  the  asylums  for  military  veterans  ;  who, 
during  their  long  service,  had  never  been 
trained  up  to  the  law.  The  secretaries  draw 
documents  for  them,  which  they  sign — very 
often  without  reading  ;  that  task  being  tire¬ 
some,  and  often  incomprehensible  to  them. 

The  court  whicli  had  promoted  and  con¬ 
firmed  Sophie’s  prosecution,  consisted  of 
illiterate,  worn-out  officers,  who  had  no 
scruple  ill  committing  the  Procureur-General’s 
victim  for  trial  to  the  First  Criminal  Court 
(Solid  Grodoski). 

But  how  was  the  deception  carried  on 
before  the  higher  tribunals  ?  This  would 
puzzle  the  most  ingenious  rascality  to  guess. 
But  Botwinko  was  a  genius  in  his  way  : — he 
actually  brought  before  that  court,  as  well  as 
before  the  highest  criminal  tribunal,  another 
young  woman  ;  who  represented  herself  to  be 
the  girl  in  question,  and  confessed  her  sup¬ 
posed  guilt  with  all  the  desired  particulars. 
The  extraordinary  intrigue  was  the  more 
easily  accomplished  from  the  secrecy  with 
which  criminal  investigations  in  Eussia  are 
conducted.  Whenever  the  culprit  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  crime,  the  sentence  follows  without 
farther  inquiry ;  and,  the  gaol  being  un  ler  the 
control  of  the  police  office,  and  the  judges  of 
the  criminal  courts  not  knowing  the  prisoners 
personally,  they  were  obliged  to  receive  in  this 
instance  the  confessions  of  any  girl  whom 
the  police  thought  proper  to  send  to  them. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  the  Procureur 
paid  his  hireling  well,  dismissed  her,  and  drew 
forth  his  victim  from  her  cell ;  substituted 
her  for  the  wretch  who  had  stood  at  the 
bar,  and  sent  her  to  Siberia.  Villainy,  how¬ 
ever,  be  it  ever  so  cunning,  seldom  half  does 
its  work  of  deception.  If  Botwinko  had  had 
the  whole  sentence  carried  into  effect,  and 
poor  Sophie  knouted,  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  discovered  by  his  colleague  at 
Vitebsk  ;  and  he  might  have  lived  a  respected 
public  officer  to  this  day  ;  for  of  such  cha¬ 
racters  does  the  Eussian  system  admit  the 
prosperous  existence.  As  it  was,  however, 
on  the  report  of  Mr.  Getzewicz,  Botwinko, 
the  secretary  of  police,  and  many  of  his  supe¬ 
riors,  were  thrown  into  prison. 

The  end  of  this  dreadful  story  is  melancholy ; 
for  in  the  end  guilt  triumphed.  The  Procureur- 
General,  having  several  partners  in  his  guilty 
practices,  had,  if  one  may  so  abuse  the  ex¬ 
pression,  many  friends.  At  first  they  tried 
most  ingeniously  to  bribe  Mr.  Getzewicz,  and 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  further  proceedings  ; 
but,  finding  him  inflexible,  they  put  a  stop  to  all 
that  business  by  administering  poison  to  the 
unfortunate  Sophie.  They  even  threatened 
the  Governor  of  Minsk  himself,  in  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  to  do  the  same  for  him. 

That  threat,  it  seems,  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  honest  but  weak-minded  man. 

Seeing  with  what  desperate  people  he  had  to 
contend — so  much  so,  that  his  own  life  was  in 
danger — he  sent  his  final  report  to  the  (at 
that  time)  lingering  Emperor  Alexander,  with 
request  for  further  instructions.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  retired  to  his  own  residence  at  Minsk, 
leaving  the  illustrious  Vilna  officials  in  their 
own  prison. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Emperor  died  at 
Taganrog.  His  second  brother,  the  present 
Emperor,  Nicholas  I. — greeted,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  with  a  formidable  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  with  alarming 
conspiracies  and  political  intrigues  in  the 
army — had  no  time  to  direct  his  attention  to 
so  trifling  an  affair  as  that  of  our  heroine. 
Political  prisoners  were  to  be  punished  first, 
in  order  to  spread  terror  among  those  who 
were  not  discovered  as  yet.  The  stability  of 
the  throne  would  not  allow  him  to  alarm  the 
administrative  servants  and  other  criminals 
who  never  thought  of  subverting  Eomanoff ’s 
dynasty.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the 
political  offenders,  all  others,  whose  actions 
were  pending  in  different  courts  of  justice, 
but  not  yet  adjudicated,  were  amnestied  by 
the  Emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation, 
in  1826,  at  Moscow. 

Thus,  the  Procureur  and  his  associates 
were  released  from  prison,  losing  nothing 
but  their  former  situations.  The  Procureur, 
having  scraped  together  a  fortune  by  his 
bribes  and  graspings,  did  not  care  much  at 
becoming  an  independent  gentleman. 

What  became  of  Sophie’s  lover — the  unfor¬ 
tunate  clerk,  who  was  sent  to  the  army,  for 
his  honest  but  untimely  application — could 
not  be  learnt.  He  may  now  think  that  his 
punishment  was  deserved,  and  that  the  girl 
was  really  guilty  ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  will  never  again  interfere  to 
restrain  the  grossest  injustice. 

And  here  ends  our  melancholy  tale,  which 
the  censorship  of  the  press  in  Eussia  pre¬ 
vented  from  ever  before  being  publicly  related. 
Corroboration  can,  however,  be  derived  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Vilna,  who  lived  there 
from  1816  to  1826  ;  from  the  archives  cf  cri¬ 
minal  courts  of  that  place,  where  M.  Getze- 
wicz’s  correspondence  is  preserved  ;  from  the 
list  of  all  the  Crown  servants  of  Eussia,  sent 
every  year  to  the  State  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  in 
which,  for  1825  and  1826,  Procureur  Botwinko 
was  reported  to  be  imprisoned  at  Vilna  for 
the  above  case,  and  that  the  Strapchy  of 
Oszmiana  was  acting  in  his  stead  as  Procureur 
pro  tern. 

On  the  29lA  instant  will  be  ready,  price  5s. 
neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
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BILL-STICKING. 

If  I  liad  an  enemy  whom  I  hated — which 
Heaven  forbid  ! — and  if  I  knew  of  something 
that  sat  heavy  on  his  conscience,  I  think  I 
would  introduce  that  something  into  a  Post¬ 
ing-Bill,  and  place  a  large  impression  in  the 
hands  of  an  active  sticker.  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  terrible  revenge.  I  should 
haunt  him,  by  this  means,  night  and  day.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  publish  his 
secret,  in  red  letters  two  feet  high,  for  all  the 
town  to  read :  1  would  darkly  refer  to  it. 
It  should  be  between  him,  and  me,  and  the 
Posting-Bill.  Say,  for  example,  that,  at  a 
certain  period  of  his  life,  my  enemy  had  surrep¬ 
titiously  possessed  himself  of  a  key.  I  would 
then  embark  my  capital  in  the  lock  business, 
and  conduct  that  business  on  the  advertising 
principle.  In  all  my  placards  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  I  would  throw  up  the  line  Secret 
BIeys.  Thus,  if  my  enemy  passed  an  unin¬ 
habited  house,  he  would  see  his  conscience 
glaring  down  on  him  from  the  parapets,  and 
peepmg  up  at  him  from  the  cellars.  If  he 
took  a  dead  wall  in  his  walk,  it  would  be 
alive  with  reproaches.  If  he  sought  refuge  in 
an  omnibus,  the  panels  thereof  would  be¬ 
come  Belshazzar’s  palace  to  him.  If  he  took 
boat,  in  a  wild  endeavour  to  escape,  he  would 
see  the  fatal  words  lurking  under  the  arches 
of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames.  If  he  walked 
the  streets  with  downcast  eyes,  he  would 
recoil  from  the  very  stones  of  the  pavement, 
made  eloquent  by  lamp-black  lithograph.  If 
he  drove  or  rode,  his  way  would  be  blocked 
up,  by  enormous  vans,  each  proclaiming  the 
same  words  over  and  over  again  from  its  whole 
extent  of  surface.  Until,  having  gradually 
grown  thinner  and  paler,  and  having  at  last 
totally  rejected  food,  he  would  miserably 
perish,  and  I  should  be  revenged.  This  con¬ 
clusion  I  should,  no  doubt,  celebrate  by  laugh¬ 
ing  a  hoarse  laugh  in  three  syllables,  and 
folding  my  arms  tight  upon  my  chest  agree¬ 
ably  to  most  of  the  examples  of  glutted 
animosity  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  connexion  with  the  Drama — 
which,  by  the  bye,  as  involving  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  appears  to  me  to  be  occasionally  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Drummer. 

The  foregoing  reflections  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  my  mind,  the  other  day,  as  I  con¬ 


templated  (being  newly  come  to  London  from 
the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  house¬ 
hunting  expedition  for  next  May),  an  old 
warehouse  which  rotting  paste  and  rotting 
paper  had  brought  down  to  the  condition  of 
an  old  cheese.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  say,  on  the  most  conscientious  survey,  how 
much  of  its  front  was  brick  and  mortar,  and 
how  much  decaying  and  decayed  plaster.  It 
was  so  thickly  encrusted  with  fragments  of 
bills,  that  no  ship’s  keel  after  a  long  voyage 
could  be  half  so  foul.  All  traces  of  the  broken 
windows  were  billed  out,  the  doors  were 
billed  across,  the  water-spout  was  billed  over. 
The  building  was  shored  up  to  prevent  its 
tumbling  into  the  street ;  and  the  very  beams 
erected  against  it,  were  less  wood  than  paste 
and  paper,  they  had  been  so  continually  posted 
and  reposted.  The  forlorn  dregs  of  old  posters 
so  encumbered  this  wreck,  that  there  was  no 
hold  for  new  posters,  and  the  stickers  had 
abandoned  the  place  in  despair,  except  one  en¬ 
terprising  man  who  had  hoisted  the  last  mas¬ 
querade  to  a  clear  spot  near  the  level  of  the 
stack  of  chimnies  where  it  waved  and  drooped 
like  a  shattered  flag.  Below  the  rusty  cellar¬ 
grating,  crumpled  remnants  of  old  bills 
torn  down,  rotted  away  in  wasting  heaps  of 
fallen  leaves.  Here  and  there,  some  of 
the  thick  rind  of  the  house  had  peeled  off  in 
strips,  and  fluttered  heavily  down,  littering 
the  street ;  but,  still,  below  these  rents  and 
gashes,  layers  of  decomposing  posters  showed 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  interminable.  I 
thought  the  building  could  never  even  be 
pulled  down,  but  in  one  adhesive  heap  of 
rottenness  and  poster.  As  to  getting  in — I 
don’t  believe  that  if  the  Sleeping  Beauty  and 
her  Court  had  been  so  billed  up,  the  young 
Prince  could  have  done  it. 

Knowing  aU  the  posters  that  were  yet 
legible,  ultimately,  and  pondering  on  their 
ubiquitous  nature,  I  was  led  into  the  reflec¬ 
tions  with  which  I  began  this  paper,  by  con¬ 
sidering  what  an  awful  thing  it  would  be,  ever 
to  have  wronged — say  M.  J ullien  for  example 
— and  to  have  his  avenging  name  in  charactei'S 
of  fire  incessantly  before  my  eyes.  Or  to  have 
injured  Madame  Tussaud,  and  undergo  a 
similar  retribution.  Has  any  man  a  self-re¬ 
proachful  thought  associated  with  pills,  or 
ointment  ?  What  an  avenging  spirit  to  that 
man  is  Professor  Holloway  !  Have  I 
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sinned  in  oil  ?  Cabburn  pursues  me.  Have 
I  a  dark  remembrance  associated  with  any 
gentlemanly  garments,  bespoke  or  ready 
made  ?  Moses  and  Son  are  on  my  track. 
Did  I  ever  aim  a  blow  at  a  defenceless  fellow- 
creature’s  head  ?  That  head  eternally  being 
measured  for  a  wig,  or  that  worse  head  which 
was  bald  before  it  used  the  balsa^m,  and 
hirsute  afterwards — enforcing  the  benevolent 
!  moral,  “  Better  to  be  bald  as  a  Dutch-cheese 
than  come  to  this,” — undoes  me.  Have  I 
no  sore  places  in  my  mind  which  Mectii 
touches — which  Nicoll  probes — which  no 
registered  article  whatever  lacerates  ?  Does 
no  discordant  note  within  me  thrill  respon¬ 
sive  to  mysterious  watchwords,  as  “  Bevalenta 
Arabica,”  or  “  Number  One  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard  ”?  Then  may  I  enjoy  life,  and  be  happy. 

Lifting  up  my  eyes,  as  I  was  musing  to  this 
effect,  I  beheld  advancing  towards  me  (I  was 
then  on  Cornhill  near  to  the  Eoyal  Exchange), 
a  solemn  procession  of  tliree  advertising  vans, 
of  first-class  dimensions,  each  drawn  by  a  very 
little  horse.  As  the  cavalcade  approached,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  careless  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  drivers  of  these  vehicles,  with  the 
terrific  announcements  they  conducted  through 
the  city,  which,  being  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  were  of  the  most 
thrilling  kind.  Bobbery,  fire,  murder,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  united  kingdom — each  discharged 
in  a  line  by  itself,  like  a  separate  broadside  of 
red-hot  shot — were  among  the  least  of  the 
warnings  addressed  to  an  unthinking  people. 
Yet,  the  Ministers  of  Fate  who  drove  the 
awful  cars,  leaned  forward  with  their  arms 
upon  their  knees  in  a  state  of  extreme  lassi¬ 
tude,  for  want  of  any  subject  of  interest.  The 
first  man,  whose  hair  I  might  naturally  have 
expected  to  see  standing  on  end,  scratched  his 
I  head — one  of  the  smoothest  I  ever  beheld 
j  — with  profound  indifference.  The  second 

!  whistled.  The  third  yawned. 

I  j  Pausing  to  dwell  upon  this  apathy,  it  ap- 
J  peared  to  me,  as  the  fatal  cars  came  by  me, 
i  that  I  descried  in  the  second  car,  through  the 
;  portal  in  which  the  charioteer  was  seated,  a 

I  figure  stretched  upon  the  floor.  At  the  same 

time,  I  thought  I  smelt  tobacco.  The  latter 
impression  passed  quickly  from  me ;  the  former 
remained.  Curious  to  know  whether  this 
prostrate  figure  was  the  one  impressible  man 
of  the  whole  capital  who  had  been  stricken  in¬ 
sensible  by  the  tei'rors  revealed  to  him,  and 
whose  form  had  been  placed  in  the  car  by  the 
charioteer,  from  motives  of  humanity,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  procession.  It  turned  into  Leaden- 
hall-mai’ket,  and  halted  at  a  public-house. 
Each  driver  dismounted.  I  then  distinctly 
heard,  proceeding  from  the  second  car,  where 
I  had  dimly  seen  the  prostrate  form,  the 
words : 

“  And  a  pipe  !  ” 

The  driver  entering  the  public- house  with 
his  fellows,  apparently  for  purposes  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  I  could  not  refrain  from  mounting  on 
I  the  shaft  of  the  second  vehicle,  and  looking  in 


at  the  portal.  I  then  beheld,  reclining  on  his 
back  upon  the  floor,  on  a  kind  of  mattress  or 
divan,  a  little  man  in  a  shooting-coat.  The 
exclamation  “  Dear  me  !  ”  which  irresistibly 
escaped  my  lips,  caused  him  to  sit  upright,  and 
survey  me.  I  found  him  to  be  a  good-looking 
little  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  shining  face, 
a  tight  head,  a  bright  eye,  a  moist  wink,  a 
quick  speech,  and  a  ready  air.  He  had  some-  i 
thing  of  a  sporting  way  with  him.  ! 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him,  until  | 
the  driver  displaced  me  by  handing  in  a  pint  1 
of  beer,  a  pipe,  and  what  I  understand  is  called 
‘^a  screw”  of  tobacco — an  object  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  curl-paper  taken  off  the 
barmaid’s  head,  with  the  curl  in  it. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  I,  when  the  re-  | 
moved  person  of  the  driver  again  admitted  of  | 
my  presenting  my  face  at  the  portal.  “  But — ■  ! 

excuse  my  curiosity,  which  I  inherit  from  my 
mother — do  you  live  here  ?  ”  i 

“That’s  good,  too!”  returned  the  little  i 
man,  composedly  laymg  aside  a  pipe  he  had  j 
smoked  out,  and  filling  the  pipe  just  brought 
to  him. 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  live  here  then  ?”  said  I. 

He  shook  his  head,  as  he  calmly  lighted  his 
pipe  by  means  of  a  German  tinder-box,  and 
replied,  “  This  is  my  carriage.  When  things 
are  flat,  I  take  a  ride  sometimes,  and  enjoy 
myself.  I  am  the  inventor  of  these  wans.” 

His  pipe  was  now  alight.  He  drank  his 
beer  all  at  once,  and  he  smoked  and  he  smiled 
at  me. 

“  It  was  a  great  idea  I  ”  said  I. 

“  Not  so  bad,”  returned  the  little  man,  with 
the  modesty  of  merit.  ! 

“  Might  I  be  permitted  to  inscribe  your  : 
name  upon  the  tablets  of  my  memory  B’  I 
asked.  [ 

“  There ’s  not  much  odds  in  the  name,”  re-  ! 
turned  the  little  man,  “ — no  name  particular —  ! 
I  am  the  King  of  the  Bill-Stickers.” 

“  Good  gracious  I  ”  said  I. 

The  monarch  informed  me,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  had  never  been  crowned  or  installed  with 
any  public  ceremonies,  but,  that  he  was  peace¬ 
ably  acknowledged  as  King  of  the  Bill-Stickers 
in  right  of  being  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
member  of  “  the  old  school  of  bill-sticking.” 
He  likewise  gave  me  to  understand  that  there 
was  a  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Bill-Stickers,  wdiose 
genius  was  chiefly  exercised  within  the  limits 
of  the  city.  He  made  some  allusion,  also,  to 
an  inferior  potentate,  called  “  Turkey-legs  ;  ” 
but,  I  did  not  understand  that  this  gentleman 
was  invested  with  much  power.  I  rather 
inferred  that  he  derived  his  title  from  some 
peculiarity  of  gait,  and  that  it  was  of  an 
honorary  character. 

“  My  father,”  pursued  the  King  of  the  Bill- 
Stickers,  “  was  Engineer,  Beadle,  and  Bill- 
Sticker  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  a,nd 
eighty.  My  father  stuck  bills  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  of  London.” 

“  You  must  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
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subject  of  bill-sticking,  from  that  time  to  the 
present !  ”  said  I. 

“  Pretty  well  so,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  I ;  “but  I  am  a  sort  of 
collector - ” 

“  Not  Income-tax  ?  ”  cried  His  Majesty, 
hastily  removing  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

“  No,  no,”  said  I. 

“Water-rate  ?”  said  His  Majesty. 

“  No,  no,”  I  returned. 

“  Gas  ?  Assessed  ?  Sewers  ?  ”  said  His 
Majesty. 

“  You  misunderstand  me,”  I  replied  sooth¬ 
ingly.  “  Not  that  sort  of  collector  at  all :  a 
collector  of  facts.” 

“  Oh  !  if  it ’s  only  facts,”  cried  the  King  of 
the  Bill-Stickers,  reco  vering  his  good-humour, 
and  banishing  the  great  mistrust  that  had 
suddenly  fallen  upon  him,  “  come  in  and 
welcome  !  If  it  had  been  income,  or  winders, 
I  think  I  should  have  pitched  you  out  of  the 
wan,  upon  my  soul !  ” 

Readily  complying  with  the  invitation,  I 
squeezed  myself  in  at  the  small  aperture. 
His  Majesty,  graciously  handing  me  a  little 
three-legged  stool  on  which  I  took  my  seat 
in  a  corner,  inquired  if  I  smoked  ] 

“  I  do  ; — that  is,  I  can,”  I  answered. 

“Pipe  and  a  screw  !  ”  said  His  Majesty  to 
the  attendant  charioteer.  “  Do  you  prefer  a 
dry  smoke,  or  do  you  moisten  it  ?  ” 

As  unmitigated  tobacco  produces  most 
disturbing  effects  upon  my  system  (indeed,  if  I 
had  perfect  moral  courage,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
smoke  at  all,  under  any  circumstances),  I 
advocated  moisture,  and  beof^ed  the  Sovereisfii 
of  the  Bill-Stickers  to  name  his  usual  liquor, 
and  to  concede  to  me  the  privilege  of  paying 
for  it.  After  some  delicate  reluctance  on  his 
part,  we  were  provided,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  attendant  charioteer,  with  a 
can  of  cold  rum-and-water,  flavoured  with 
sugar  and  lemon.  We  were  also  furnished 
with  a  tumbler,  and  I  was  provided  with  a 
pipe.  His  Majesty,  then,  observing  that  we 
might  combine  business  with  conversation, 
gave  the  word  for  the  car  to  proceed  ;  and,  to 
my  great  delight,  we  jogged  away  at  a  foot 
pace. 

I  say  to  my  great  delight,  because  I  am 
very  fond  of  novelty,  and  it  was  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  to  be  jolting  through  the  tumult  of  the 
city  in  that  secluded  Temple,  partly  open  to 
the  sky,  surrounded  by  the  roar  without,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  clouds.  Occasionally, 
blows  from  whips  fell  heavily  on  the  Temple’s 
walls,  when  by  stopping  up  the  road  longer  than 
usual,  we  irritated  carters  and  coachmen  to 
madness;  but,  they  fell  harmless  upon  us  within 
and  disturbed  not  the  serenity  of  our  peaceful 
retreat.  As  I  looked  upward,  I  felt,  I  should 
imagine,  like  the  Astronomer  Royal.  I  was 
enchanted  by  the  contrast  between  the  freezing 
natui’e  of  our  external  mission  on  the  blood 
of  the  populace,  and  the  perfect  composure 
reigning  within  those  sacred  precincts  ;  where 
His  Majesty,  reclining  easily  on  his  left  arm. 


smoked  his  pipe  and  drank  his  rum-and- 
water  from  his  own  side  of  the  tumbler,  which 
stood  impartially  between  us.  As  I  looked  | 
down  from  the  clouds  and  caught  his  royal  j 
eye,  he  understood  my  reflections.  “  I  have  j 
an  idea,”  he  observed,  with  an  upward  i 
glance,  “  of  training  scarlet  runners  across  in  ! 
the  season, — making  a  arbor  of  it, — and  some-  j 
times  taking  tea  in  the  same,  according  to  the  { 
song.”  ; 

I  nodded  approval.  | 

“  And  here  you  repose  and  think  ?  ”  said  I. 

“And  think,”  said  he;  “of  posters — walls 
— and  hoardings.” 

We  were  both  silent,  contemplating  the 
vastness  of  the  subject.  I  remembered  a 
surprising  fancy  of  dear  Thomas  Hood’s,  and 
wondered  whether  this  monarch  ever  sighed 
to  repair  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  stick  I 
bills  all  over  it.  j 

“  And  so,”  said  he,  rousing  himself,  “  it ’s 
facts  as  you  collect  ?  ” 

“  Facts,”  said  I. 

“The  facts  of  bill-sticking,”  pursued  His 
Majesty,  in  a  benignant  manner,  “as  known 
to  myself,  air  as  following.  When  my  father 
was  Engineer,  Beadle,  and  Bill-Sticker  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  he  em¬ 
ployed  women  to  post  bills  for  him.  He 
employed  women  to  post  bills  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  of  London.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  year,  and  was  buried  by  the 
murdered  Eliza  Grimwood,  over  in  the  Water¬ 
loo -road.” 

As  this  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
royal  speech,  I  listened  with  deference  and  j 
silently.  His  Majesty,  taking  a  scroll  from  his 
pocket,  proceeded,  with  great  distinctness,  to  ! 
pour  out  the  following  flood  of  information  : — ■  j 

“  ‘  The  bills  being  at  that  period  mostly  pro¬ 
clamations  and  declarations,  and  which  were 
only  a  demy  size,  the  manner  of  posting  the 
bills  (as  they  did  not  use  brushes)  was  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  they  called  a 
‘  dabber.’  Thus  things  continued  till  such 
time  as  the  State  Lottery  was  passed,  and  then 
the  printers  began  to  print  larger  bills,  and 
men  were  employed  instead  of  women,  as  the 
State  Lottery  Commissioners  then  began  to 
send  men  all  over  England  to  post  bills,  and 
would  keep  them  out  for  six  or  eight  months 
at  a  time,  and  they  were  called  by  the  London 
bill-stickers  ‘  trampers^  their  wages  at  the 
time  being  ten  shillings  per  day,  besides  ex¬ 
penses.  They  used  sometimes  to  be  stationtd 
in  large  towns  for  five  or  six  months  together, 
distributing  the  schemes  to  all  the  houses  in 
the  town.  And  then  there  were  more  carica¬ 
ture  wood-block  engravings  for  posting -bills 
than  there  are  at  the  present  time,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  printers,  at  that  time,  of  posting-bills 
being  Messrs.  Evans  and  Ruffy,  of  Budge- 
row  ;  Thoroughgood  and  Whiting,  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  Messrs.  Gye  and  Balne, 
Gracechurch  Street,  City.  The  largest  bills 
printed  at  that  period  were  a  two-sheet 
double  crown  ;  and  when  they  commenced 
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printing  four-sheet  bills,  two  bill-stickers 
would  work  together.  They  had  no  settled 
wages  per  week,  but  had  a  fixed  price  for  their 
work,  and  the  London  bill-stickers,  during  a 
lottery  week,  have  been  known  to  earn,  each 
eight  or  nine  pounds  per  week,  till  the  day  of 
drawing  ;  likewise  the  men  who  carried  boards 
in  the  street  used  to  have  one  pound  per  week, 
and  the  bill-stickers  at  that  time  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  wilfully  cover  or  destroy 
their  bills,  as  they  had  a  society  amongst 
themselves,  and  very  frequently  dined  toge¬ 
ther  at  some  public-house  where  they  used  to 
go  of  an  evening  to  have  their  work  delivered 
out  untoe  ’em.’  ” 

All  this  His  Majesty  delivered  in  a  gallant 
manner ;  posting  it,  as  it  were,  before  me,  in 
a  great  proclamation.  I  took  advantage  of 
the  pause  he  now  made,  to  inquire  what  a 
two-sheet  double  crown  ”  might  express  1 

“  A  two  sheet  double  crown,”  replied  the 
King,  “is  a  bill  thirty-nine  inches  wide  by 
thirty  inches  high.” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  said  I,  my  mind  reverting 
to  the  gigantic  admonitions  we  were  then  dis¬ 
playing  to  the  multitude — which  were  as  in- 
liints  to  some  of  the  posting-bills  on  the  rotten 
old  warehouse — “  that  some  few  years  ago  the 
largest  bill  was  no  larger  than  that  ?  ” 

“  The  fact,”  returned  the  King,  “  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  so.”  Here  he  instantly  rushed 
again  into  the  scroll. 

“  ‘  Since  the  abolishing  of  the  State  Lottery 
all  that  good  feeling  has  gone,  and  nothing 
but  jealousy  exists,  through  the  rivalry  of 
each  other.  Several  bill-sticking  companies 
have  started,  but  have  failed.  The  first  party 
that  started  a  company  was  twelve  year  ago  ; 
but  what  was  left  of  the  old  school  and  their 
dependents  joined  together  and  opposed  them. 
And  for  some  time  we  were  quiet  again,  till 
a  printer  of  Hatton  Garden  formed  a  company 
by  hiring  the  sides  of  houses  ;  but  he  was 
not  supported  by  the  public,  and  he  left  his 
wooden  frames  fixed  up  for  rent.  The  last 
company  that  started,  took  advantage  of  the 
New  Police  Act,  and  hired  of  Messrs.  Grisell 
and  Peto  the  hoarding  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  established  a  bill-sticking  office  in  Cursi- 
tor-street.  Chancery-lane,  and  engaged  some 
of  the  new  bill-stickers  to  do  their  work,  and 
for  a  time  got  the  half  of  all  our  work,  and 
with  such  spirit  did  they  carry  on  their  oppo¬ 
sition  towards  us,  that  they  used  to  give  us  in 
charge  before  the  magistrate,  and  get  us  fined ; 
but  they  found  it  so  expensive,  that  they  could 
not  keep  it  up,  for  they  were  always  employing 
a  lot  of  ruffians  from  the  Seven  Dials  to 
come  and  fight  us ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  old 
bill-stickers  went  to  Trafalgar  Square  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  post  bills,  when  they  were  given  in 
custody  by  the  watchman  in  their  employ, 
and  fined  at  Queen  Square  five  pounds,  as  they 
w'ould  not  allow  any  of  us  to  speak  in  the 
office  ;  but  when  they  were  gone,  we  had  an 
interview  with  the  magistrate,  who  mitigated 
the  fine  to  fifteen  shillings.  During  the  time 


the  men  were  waiting  for  the  fine,  this 
company  started  off  to  a  public-house  that 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  waited  for 
us  coming  back,  where  a  fighting  scene  took 
place  that  beggars  description.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  principal  one  day  came  and  shook 
hands  with  us,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
broken  up  the  company,  and  that  he  himself 
had  lost  five  hundred  pound  in  trying  to 
overthrow  us.  We  then  took  possession  of 
the  hoarding  in  Trafalgar  Square  ;  but  Messrs. 
Grisell  and  Peto  would  not  allow  us  to  post 
our  bills  on  the  said  hoarding  without  paying 
them — and  from  first  to  last  we  paid  upwards 
of  two  hundred  pounds  for  that  hoarding,  and 
likewise  the  hoarding  of  the  Eeform  Club¬ 
house,  Pall  Mall.’  ” 

His  Majesty,  being  now  completely  out  of 
breath,  laid  down  his  scroll  (which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  finished),  puffed  at  his  pipe, 
and  took  some  rum-and-water.  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  asking  how  many  divisions 
the  art  and  mystery  of  bill-sticking  comprised  ? 
He  replied,  three — auctioneers’  bill-sticking^ 
theatrical  bill-sticking,  general  bill-sticking. 

“  The  auctioneers’  porters,”  said  the  King, 
“who  do  thfeir  bill-sticking,  are  mostly  re¬ 
spectable  and  intelligent,  and  generally  well 
paid  for  their  work,  whether  in  town  or 
country.  The  price  paid  by  the  principal 
auctioneers  for  country  work,  is  nine  shillings 
per  day ;  that  is,  seven  shillings  for  day’s 
work,  one  shilling  for  lodging,  and  one  for 
paste.  Town  work  is  five  shillings  a  day, 
including  paste.” 

“  Town  w'ork  must  be  rather  hot-work,” 
said  I,  “  if  there  be  many  of  those  fighting 
scenes  that  beggar  description,  among  the  bill- 
stickers  ?  ” 

“Well,”  replied  the  King,  “  I  an’t  a  stranger, 
I  assure  you,  to  black  eyes ;  a  bill-sticker 
ought  to  know  how  to  handle  his  fists  a  bit. 
As  to  that  row  I  have  mentioned,  that  grew 
out  of  competition,  conducted  in  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  spirit.  Besides  a  man  in  a  horse-and- 
shay  continually  following  us  about,  the 
company  had  a  watchman  on  duty,  night  and 
day,  to  prevent  us  sticking  bills  vipon  the 
hoarding  in  Trafalgar  Square.  We  went 
there,  early  one  morning,  to  stick  bills  and 
to  black- wash  their  bills  if  we  were  interfered 
with.  We  were  interfered  with,  and  I  gave 
the  word  for  laying  on  the  wash.  It  ivas  laid 
on — pretty  brisk — and  we  were  all  taken  to 
Queen  Square  :  but  they  couldn’t  fine  7ne.  I 
knew  that,” — with  a  bright  smile — “  I ’d  only 
given  directions — I  was  only  the  General.” 

Charmed  with  this  monarch’s  affability,  I 
inquired  if  he  had  ever  hired  a  hoarding 
himself. 

“  Hired  a  large  one,”  he  replied,  “  opposite 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  when  the  buildings  was 
there.  Paid  thirty  pound  for  it ;  let  out  places 
on  it,  and  called  it  ‘  The  External  Paper- 
Hanging  Station.’  But  it  didn’t  answer.  Ah !  ” 
said  His  Majesty  thoughtfully,  as  he  filled 
the  glass,  “  BiU-stickers  have  a  deal  to  con- 
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tend  with.  The  bill-sticking  clause  was  got 
into  the  Police  Act  by  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  that  employed  me  at  his  election.  The 
clause  is  pretty  stiff  respecting  where  bills  go ; 
but  he  didn’t  mind  where  his  bills  went.  It 
was  all  right  enough,  so  long  as  they  was  his 
bills  !  ” 

Fearful  that  I  observed  a  shadow  of  mis- 
anthrop)^  on  the  King’s  cheerful  face,  I  asked 
whose  ingenious  invention  that  was,  which  I 
greatly  admired,  of  sticking  bills  under  the 
arches  of  the  bridges. 

“  Mine  !  ”  said  His  Majesty,  “  I  was  the  first 
that  ever  stuck  a  bill  under  a  bridge  !  Imi¬ 
tators  soon  rose  up,  of  course. — When  don’t 
they  %  But  they  stuck  ’em  at  low-water,  and 
the  tide  came  and  swept  the  bills  clean  away. 
1  knew  that  !”  The  King  laughed. 

“  What  may  be  the  name  of  that  instru¬ 
ment,  like  an  immense  fishing-rod,”  I  in¬ 
quired,  “  with  which  bills  are  posted  on  high 
places  1  ” 

“  The  joints,”  returned  His  Majesty.  “Now, 
we  use  the  joints  where  formerly  we  used 
ladders — as  they  do  still  in  country  places. 
Once,  when  Madame”  (Vestris,  understood) 
was  playing  in  Liverpool,  another  bill-sticker 
and  me  were  at  it  together  on  the  wall  out¬ 
side  the  Clarence  Dock — me  with  the  joints — 
him  on  a  ladder.  Lord  !  I  had  my  bill  up, 
right  over  his  head,  yards  above  him,  ladder 
and  all,  while  he  was  crawling  to  his  work. 
The  people  going  in  and  out  of  the  docks, 
stood  and  laughed  ! — It ’s  about  thirty  years 
since  the  joints  come  in.” 

“  Are  there  any  bill-stickers  who  can’t 
read  1”  I  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring. 

“  Some,”  said  the  King.  “  But  they  know 
which  is  the  right  side  up’ards  of  their  work. 
They  keep  it  as  it ’s  given  out  to  ’em.  I  have 
seen  a  bill  or  so  stuck  wrong  side  up’ards.  But 
it ’s  very  rare.” 

Our  discourse  sustained  some  interruption 
at  this  point,  by  the  procession  of  cars  occa¬ 
sioning  a  stoppage  of  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge. 
His  Majesty,  however,  entreating  me  not  to  be 
discomposed  by  the  contingent  uproar,  smoked 
with  great  placidity,  and  surveyed  the  firma¬ 
ment. 

When  we  were  again  in  motion,  I  begged  to 
be  informed  what  was  the  largest  poster  His 
Majesty  had  ever  seen.  The  King  replied,  “A 
thirty-six  sheet  poster.”  I  gathered,  also, 
that  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bill-stickers  in  London,  and  that  His  Majesty 
considered  an  average  hand  equal  to  the 
posting  of  one  hundi-ed  bills  (single  sheets) 
in  a  day.  The  King  was  of  opinion,  that, 
although,  posters  had  much  increased  in 
size,  they  had  not  increased  in  number ; 
as  the  abolition  of  the  State  Lotteries  had 
occasioned  a  great  falling  ofl',  especially 
in  the  country.  Over  and  above  which 
change,  I  bethought  myself  that  the  custom 
of  advertising  in  newspapers  had  greatly 
increased.  The  completion  of  many  London 


improvements,  as  Trafalgar-square  (I  par¬ 
ticularly  observed  the  singularity  of  His 
Majesty’s  calling  ihai  an  improvement),  the 
Eoyal  Exchange,  &c.,  had  of  late  years  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  advantageous  posting- 
places.  Bill-stickers  at  present  rather  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  districts,  than  to  particular 
descriptions  of  work.  One  man  would  strike 
over  Whitechapel ;  another  would  take  round 
Houndsditch,  Shoreditch,  and  the  City  Eoad  ; 
one  (the  King  said)  would  stick  to  the  Surrey 
side  ;  another  would  make  a  beat  of  the  West- 
end. 

His  Majesty  remarked,  with  some  approach 
to  severity,  on  the  neglect  of  delicacy  and  taste, 
gradually  introduced  into  the  trade  by  the 
new  school :  a  profligate  and  inferior  race  of 
impostors  who  took  jobs  at  almost  any  price, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
confusion  of  their  own  misguided  employers. 
He  considered  that  the  trade  was  overdone 
with  competition,  and  observed,  speaking  of 
his  subjects,  “  There  are  too  many  of  ’em.”  He 
believed,  still,  that  things  were  a  little  better 
than  they  had  been  ;  adducing,  as  a  proof, 
the  fact  that  particular  posting  places  were 
now  reserved,  by  common  consent,  for  particu¬ 
lar  posters  ;  those  places,  however,  must  be 
regularly  occupied  by  those  posters,  or,  they 
lapsed  and  fell  into  other  hands.  It  was 
of  no  use  giving  a  man  a  Drury  Lane  bill 
this  week  and  not  next.  Where  was  it  to  go  ? 
He  was  of  opinion  that  going  to  the  expense 
of  putting  up  your  own  board  on  which  your 
sticker  could  display  your  own  bills,  was  the 
only  complete  way  of  posting  yourself  at  the 
present  time  ;  but,  even  to  effect  this,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  shilling  a  week  to  the  keepers  of 
steamboat  piers  and  other  such  places,  you 
must  be  able,  besides,  to  give  orders  for 
theatres  and  public  exhibitions,  or  you  would 
be  sure  to  be  cut  out  by  somebody.  His 
Majesty  regarded  the  passion  for  orders,  as 
one  of  the  most  inappeaseable  appetites  of 
human  nature.  If  there  were  a  building,  or  if 
there  were  repairs,  going  on,  anywhere,  you 
could  genej’ally  stand  something  and  make  it 
right  with  the  foreman  of  the  works ;  but, 
orders  would  be  expected  from  you,  and  the 
man  who  could  give  the  most  orders  was  the 
man  who  would  come  off  best.  There  was  this 
other  objectionable  point,  in  orders,  that  work¬ 
men  sold  them  for  drink,  and  often  sold  them 
to  persons  who  were  likewise  troubled  with  the 
weakness  of  thirst :  which  led  (His  Majesty 
said)  to  the  presentation  of  your  orders  at 
Theatre  doors,  by  individuals  who  were  “  too 
shakery”  to  derive  intellectual  profit  from 
the  entertainments,  and  who  brought  a  scandal 
on  you.  Finally,  His  Majesty  said  that  you 
could  hardly  put  too  little  in  a  poster  ;  what 
you  wanted,  was,  two  or  three  good  catch¬ 
lines  for  the  eye  to  rest  on — then,  leave  it 
alone — and  there  you  were  ! 

These  are  the  minutes  of  my  conversation 
with  His  Majesty,  as  I  noted  them  down  shortly 
afterwards.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  been 
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betrayed  into  any  alteration  or  suppression. 
The  manner  of  the  King  was  frank  in  the 
extreme ;  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  avoid,  at 
once  that  slight  tendency  to  repetition  which 
nia.y  have  been  observed  in  the  conversation 
of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and 
that  slight  under-current  of  egotism  which 
the  curious  observer  may  perhaps  detect  in 
the  conversation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

I  must  do  the  King  the  justice  to  say  that  it 
v.ms  I,  and  not  he,  who  closed  the  dialogue. 
At  this  juncture,  I  became  the  subject  of  a 
remarkable  optical  delusion ;  the  legs  of  my 
stool  appeared  to  me  to  double  up  ;  the  car  to 
spin  round  and  round  with  great  violence  ;  and 
a  mist  to  arise  between  myself  and  His  Majesty. 
In  addition  to  these  sensations,  I  felt  ex¬ 
tremely  unwell.  I  refer  these  unpleasant 

I  effects,  either  to  the  paste  with  which  the 
[  posters  were  affixed  to  the  van  :  which  may 
j  I  have  contained  some  small  portion  of  arsenic  ; 
j  I  or,  to  the  printer’s  ink,  which  may  have  con- 
j|  tallied  some  equally  deleterious  ingredient. 

I I  Of  this,  I  cannot  be  sure.  I  am  only  sure 
I !  that  I  was  not  affected,  either  by  the  smoke,  or 
I  the  rum-and-water.  I  was  assisted  out  of  the 
j  vehicle,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  I  have  only 
I  experienced  in  two  other  places — I  allude  to 
j  the  Pier  at  Dover,  and  to  the  corresponding 
j  portion  of  the  town  of  Calais — and  sat  upon  a 

door-step  until  I  recovered.  The  procession 
had  then  disappeared.  I  have  since  looked 
anxiously  for  the  King  in  several  other  cars, 
but  1  have  not  yet  had  the  happiness  of  see¬ 
ing  His  Majesty. 


‘‘TO  CLEEGYMENIN  DIFETCULTIES.” 

j  .  - 

The  family  of  the  Eeverend  Carmichael 
Crample,  perpetual  curate  of  Crookenden, 
Hunts,  is  seated  at  breakfast.  Mrs.  Crample 
is  blandly  declining  the  request  of  Master 
Shirley  Crample  for  more  sugar  to  his  milk- 
and-water  ;  Miss  Crample  is  reading  the  day- 
old  copy  of  the  “  Times,”  which  the  vicar  is  so 
good  as  to  send  regularly ;  and  Miss  Emilia 
Crample  is  spreading  butter  over  Master 
Charles  James  Crample’s  bread,  with  fairy- 
like_  thinness ;  the  reverend  head  of  the 
family  notices  through  the  glass  door  leading 
upon  the  lawn,  the  approach  of  a  figure, 
I  which  gives  him  sore  disquietude. 

I  “  It  is  only  poor  Mr.  Sheer,  my  dear,”  says 
j  I  Mrs.  Crample.  “  He  is  very  civil  and  patient ; 
j  I  for  his  is  only  a  balance  since  last  Christmas 

*  j  I  ■ — it  is  a  call  from  Mr.  Plumley  which  I  dread 
j !  most ;  for  he  has  had  no  money  from  us  since 
! :  this  time  twelvemonth.” 

;  Mr.  Sheer  is  shown  into  the  study ;  to  which 

I I  the  reverend  gentleman, humbled  and  abashed, 
creeps  unwillingly  from  the  parlour.  The 

; ;  butcher,  equally  embarrassed,  stammers 
j|  out  something  about  having  a  large  bill 
ij  to  meet  on  Thursday;  and,  if  quite  con- 
I  venient — w^ell,  he  hopes  Mr.  Crample  will 
j  oblige  him  with  at  least  something  on  ac¬ 


count.  The  clergyman  pleads  poverty,  and  begs 
a  little  time.  Sheer  has  not  the  heart  to  say 
more  ;  but,  brushing  his  hat  very  vigorously 
with  his  sleeve,  trusts  Mr.  Crample  vron’t  for¬ 
get  him  as  soon  as - 

“  Mr.  Plumley,  sir  !  ”  says  the  servant, 
announcing  the  grocer ;  of  whose  visitation 
Mrs.  Crample  had  expressed  her  apprehen¬ 
sions.  Meanwhile  the  butcher,  having  brought 
his  hat  up  to  a  brilliant  polish,  proceeds  to  put 
it  to  its  proper  use,  and  returns  towards  his  shop. 

“  It’s  o’  no  use,  sir,”  exclaims  Plumley,  after 
Mr.  Crample  has  swiftly,  but  noiselessly  shut 
the  study  door.  “  It’s  o’  no  use  a  talking  any 
more  about  it.  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  wife  and 
family,  and  I  owe  a  sum  of  money  to  Gampling 
and  Co.,  my  wholesale  house.  Their  traveller 
worrits  my  life  out.  I ’m  a  poor  man — I  am 
an  uncommon  poor  man,  with  a  large  family.” 

“  So  am  I,”  falters  Mr.  Crample,  timidly. 

“Well,”  rejoins  Mr.  Plumley,  “if  I  had 
tithes  a  coming  in,  sir,  besides  a  stipend,  I 
should  say  I  was  not  a  poor  man.  That ’s 
what  I  should  say,  and  bless  myself.  AVhy 
they  tell  me  the  tithes  of  this  parish  is  worth 
seven — teen  hundred  a  year.” 

“  The  great  tithes,”  replies  Mr.  Crample, 
with  eagerness  ;  “  but,  they  are  the  dues  of  my 
principal,  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Eecumber.  Mine 
are  only  the  small  tithes,  and  I  assure  you 
they  do  not  amount  to  one  hundred  a  year. 
The  additional  complement  I  receive  from 
the  vicar  is  very  small.” 

These  mild  statements  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  Mr.  Plumley’s  wrath  from  the  curate 
to  the  vicar ;  of  whom,  oddly  enough,  he,  a 
parochial  man  (Mr.  Plumley  is  “  sidesman  ” 
for  this  year),  has  scarcely  before  heard.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  breaks  out  into  a  strong  expression 
of  the  “  shame  ”  it  is  that  the  man  who 
does  all  the  work  should  have  so  little  of 
the  pay. 

“  I  beg  you  will  not  imagine  that  the 
doctor  is  unkind  or  unmindful  of  us,”  says  the 
timid  curate  ;  “  for  instance,  he  sends  us  the 
‘  Times  ’  newspaper  every  day  gratis — and 
that,  merely  on  condition  of  our  forwarding  it 
by  every  mail  to  his  cousin  in  India.” 

“  Kind  you  call  it !  It  don’t  help  you  to 
pay  your  butcher,  or,”  adds  the  shopkeeper 
with  emphasis,  “  or  your  grocer  ?  ” 

“Why  no,”  continues  the  clergyman.  “T 
am  indeed  most  grieved  that  I  am  unable  to 
meet  your  demand  ;  but,  Emilia’s  long  illness, 
and  a  disappointment  J ane  has  had  in  getting 
a  situation  as  governess,  have  thrown  me  back ; 
still  I  ” —  here  the  poor  curate  stojDS.  He  is 
about  to  add  a  hope  ;  but,  his  conscience  tells 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  lead  his  creditor 
astray. 

The  despondent  manner  in  which  he  drops 
his  voice,  touches  Plumley’s  heart.  Plumley 
feels  he  has  been  blunt,  and  repents  He,  too, 
lowers  his  voice ;  he  hopes  he  hasn’t  said 
anything  hurtful  to  Mr.  C.’s  feelings ;  but 
Gampling  and  Co.’s,  traveller  worrits  men  out 
o’  their  lives  !  “  I  hnow^'‘  he  adds  a  little 
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1 ;  louder,  “  that  if  you  had  it  you ’d  pay  it ;  but 
j  what  I  say,  is  this  ; — it ’s  a  buriiiug  shame 
j  that  you  haven’t  got  it  !  ” 
j  Mr.  Plurnley  entered  the  house  with  the 

j  firm  determination  that  not  another  ounce  of 
j  tea  should  be  supplied  to  the  family,  on  credit, 

1  until  his  bill  was  paid.  But  as  he  passes  the 
kitchen  door  to  go  out,  he  cannot  look  the 
servant  in  the  face  without  saying,  Well, 
klary  Anne  ;  any  orders  this  morning  ?  ” 

Before  Mary  Anne  can  inquire  of  her 
!  mistress,  her  master  has  returned  to  the  par¬ 
lour.  He  is  the  picture  of  despair.  Mrs. 
Crample  has  much  ado  to  keep  up  sufficient 
spirit  to  cheer  him.  The  younger  children 
retire,  and  a  consultation  begins  as  to  wha,t 
can  be  done  to  obtain  some  respite  from  their 
difficulties,  and  pay  bills  off  by  instalments. 
“  If,”  says  the  head  of  the  house,  “  I  could 
only  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  from  my  sti¬ 
pend,  it  would  relieve  these  poor,  patient 
tradesmen !  ” 

Jane,  who  has  read  every  advertisement 
for  governesses  in  the  “  Times  ”  twice  over, 
here  ventures  to  suggest  that  nothing  could  be 
easier.  “  Look  here,  papa,”  she  remarks,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  front  page  of  the  Supplement.  “  A 
gentleman  named  N.  G.,  who  dates  from 
jj  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  London,  addresses  him- 
j  j  self  particularly  to  clergymen  ;  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  headed,  ‘  To  Clergymen  (and 
others)  in  Difficulties.’  He  says  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  advance,  by  Vv^ay  of  loan,  any  sum  of 
j  money,  from  ten,  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  on 

1 1  personal  security.” 

H  The  curate  takes  the  newspaper  from  his 

^  daughter,  and  scans  the  notification  carefully, 

:  over  and  over  again.  He  cannot  exactly  make 

out  the  signification  of  “  personal  security.” 
i  Mr.  Carmichael  Crample  is  a  profound 

1  Greek  scholar.  In  mathematics  and  theo¬ 
logy  he  brought  away  high  honours  from 

1  college.  He  can  dissect  a  Pindaric  ode,  or 

I  construe  a  crabbed  passage  from  any  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  better  than  his  bisliop.  But, 
of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  he  is  as 
innocent  as  his  own  baby.  He  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  “  personal  security  ”;  but 
in  oroler  to  learn,  tliere  will  be  no  harm  in 
inquiring.  Mr.  Crample  is  sure,  from  the 
very  end  and  purpose  of  the  advertisement, 
that  N.  G.  must  be  a  benevolent  rich  man, 
and  will  give  a  prompt  and  clear  answer. 

Mr.  Crample  immediately  indited  an  epistle 
to  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  London,  to  go  by  the 
next  post.  It  gave  a  candid  statement  of  his 
wants  and  wishes  (viz.,  fifty  pounds  imme¬ 
diately).  It  also  set  forth  his  income,  to  show 
that  he  would  be  able  to  repay  the  loan 
punctually  by  the  instalments  he  proposed. 
He  concluded  with  a  request  that  N.  G. 
would  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the  exact 
nature  of  the  security  required. 

By  the  very  next  return  of  post  there  came 
a  letter,  whicli  the  curate  opened  wdth  a 
trembling  hand  ;  and,  having  first  glanced  it 
over  silently,  repeated  it  aloud  to  his  anxious 

i 

( 

wife,  in  a  voice  fidtering  with  joy.  It  ran 
thus  : 

“  Bev.  Sir, 

‘Wours  of  yesterday  came  duly  to 
hand.  Tliough  we  seldom  negociate  with  parties 
for  small  transactions ;  yet,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  your  case,  are  not  averse. 

“Our  system  of  doing  business  is  always  to 
ascertain  the  perfect  respectability  of  parties 
before  we  undertake  commissions,  &c.,  and  are 
happy  to  state  that  (as  a  matter  of  business),  we 
have  made  the  necessary  searches  at  Somerset 
House,  and  find  your  living  to  be  as  you  state. 

“Time  being,  no  doubt,  an  object,  we  enclose 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  for  amount  required,  viz: — 
fifty  pounds,  at  two  months ;  renewable,  if  not 
quite  convenient  for  you  to  meet,  in  Avhole  or 
part.  You  have  merely  to  sign  your  name  under 
the  word  ‘  accepted  ’  written  across  thereof,  and 
remit  to  us  ;  with  post-office  order  for  our 
charge  for  searches  (as  per  account  below), 
stamp,  &c.,  and  we  will  forward  you  the  amount, 
less  discount  and  commission,  immediately. 

“  We  are, 

“  St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and  Co. 

£.  s.  d. 

“Mem.  Ho.  985423.  Stamp,  0  3  6 

Drawing  Bill,  0  6  8 

Searches  at  Somerset  House,  2  2  0 

2  12  2” 

,  For  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  two¬ 
pence,  the  Crample  family,  it  seemed,  could  be  | 
released  from  their  embarrassments  ;  but,  tv/o 
pounds  odd  were,  just  then,  as  much  at  tbeir 
command,  as  two  thousand  pounds.  There  wms 
a  family  council  for  some  hours  as  to  how  the 
little  sum  could  be  raised.  Could  anvthina: 
be  disposed  of?  Alas  !  the  inventory  of 
their  entire  possessions  was  caJled  up,  with¬ 
out  much  effort  of  memory,  in  Mrs.  Crample’s 
mind  ;  and  object  by  object  was  discussed, 
and  truly  pronounced  indispensable.  At  last, 
Jane  suggested  that  her  father  should  write 
again,  to  propose  that,  in  addition  to  “  commis¬ 
sion  and  discount,”  the  ready-money  charges 
should  be  deducted  from  the  sum  to  be  lent. 

On  this  advice  Mr.  Crample  immediately  acted. 

On  the  second  morning,  came  another  letter 
from  Messrs.  St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and  j 
Company.  “  Nothing,”  said  Mr.  Crample, 
with  a  smile,  “could  be  kinder  than  these 
gentlemen ;  and  I  really  marvel  how,  being 
utter  strangers,  they  can  be  so  considerate. 
They  cheerfully  agree  to  my  last  proposal. 

All  I  have  to  do,  is,  to  put  my  signature  to  the 
document,  and  return  it  by  post.” 

The  villagers  of  Crookenden  had,  of  late, 
seen  almost  as  little  of  their  perpetual  curate 
as  of  their  vicar  ;  and  when  he  did  go  abroad, 
he  appeared  dejected  and  unhappy.  The  very 
day,  however,  on  which  he  sent  oft'  the  ac¬ 
cepted  bill,  a  change  came  over  liim.  He 
went  out.  He  patted  all  the  children  on  the 
head ;  he  looked  in  at  the  school  ;  he  promised 
a  little  girl  who  read  the  list  of  hard  names  : ; 
in  the  Genealogical  Chapter  of  Numbers  with-  ;  | 
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out.  a  mistake,  that  he  would  very  soon  pre¬ 
sent  her  with  a  sixpence.  He  even  called  upon 
Plumley.  and  had  a  chat  with  Mrs.  P.  ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  Jane  had  not  been  so  generous  a  god¬ 
mother  to  her  Jane  as  he  could  have  wished, 
but  soon,  he  hoped — ” 

Mrs.  Plumley  interrupted  him  by  begging 
he  wouldn’t  mention  that. 

“And  not  only  that,”  Mr.  Crample  con¬ 
tinued,  looking  pointedly  towards  the  grocer, 
“but  other  obligations  we  are  under  to  our 
kind  neighbours,  we  hope  in  a  short  period 
to — liquidate.” 

The  butcher  was  not  at  home  when  Mr. 
Crample  called  ;  but,  Mr.  Crample  left  an 
ambiguous  message,  implying  that  his  next 
interview  with  Mr.  Sheer  should  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  last. 

Mrs.  Crample  employed  herself  in  making 
out  a  list  of  the  household  liabihties,  and 
apportioning  the  expected  cash  in  various 
sums  to  each  creditor.  In  fact,  every  pos¬ 
sible  preparation  was  made  ;  and,  on  the 
morning  when  it  was  expected,  nothing  was 
wanted  to  the  renovated  prosperity  of  the 
Crample  establishment — but  the  money. 

The  next  morning,  alas,  the  postman  passed 
the  window  !  Shirley  was  sent  after  him. 
Was  he  sure  there  was  no  letter  for  papa  % 

“  None  !  ” 

The  morning  after,  and  the  next,  it  was  the 
same.  Could  the  bill  have  miscarried  % 

On  the  fifth  day,  Mr.  Crample  wrote  again, 
inquiring  if  his  last  letter  had  reached 
Messrs.  St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and 
Company.  With  hungry  patience,  he  paused 
for  a  reply  during  another  week.  Poor  Mrs. 
Crample  was,  meantime,  obliged  to  turn  the 
screw  of  economy  tighter  and  tighter,  until  the 
pinch  reached  even  the  younger  branches. 
Shirley  had  to  drink  his  milk-and-water  with¬ 
out  any  sugar  whatever  ;  and  Charles  James 
was  reduced  to  dry  bread.  Their  dress,  too, 
was  so  shabby  they  could  hardly  appear  at 
church. 

Innumerable  were  the  excuses  for  Messrs. 
St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and  Company, 
with  which  Crample  amused  himself.  Per¬ 
haps  the  entire  firm  had  gone  out  of  town, 
and  would  send  the  money  when  they  returned ; 
possibly,  their  capital  had  suddenly  got 
“  locked  up  ” — (lie  derived  the  expression 
from  an  indigo  broker,  to  whose  son  he  had 
been  tutor,  but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
its  meaning),  and  somebody  had  lost  the  key. 
Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  he  might  not  have 
addressed  his  letters  legibly  enough  for  post- 
office  deciphering — a  very  common  fault  of 
college-bred  men.  He  therefore  wrote  once 
more  ;  and,  in  a  clear  round  text  that  might 
have  served  for  a  sigii,  directed  his  letter 
to  “Messrs.  St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and 
Company,  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  London.” 

In  a  few  days  the  letter  was  returned  to 
the  writer,  with  the  following  inscription, 
“  Gone  away  ;  not  known  where.” 


“Ah,”  said  the  reverend  victim,  when  he 
showed  this  to  his  wife  ;  “I  now  feel  sure 
that  the  whole  matter  is  a  hoax.  Peradven- 
ture,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  are  a  fiction 
— some  young  college  bloods,  perhaps,  who 
just  put  these  advertisements  into  the  papers 
for  fun  !  ” 

Two  months  have  passed.  Breakfast, 
such  as  it  is,  has  been  removed.  Plumley 
and  Sheer  both  appear ;  they  know  that 
yesterday  their  pastor  received  his  quarter’s 
stipend.  They  have  dropped  in,  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  he  is  prepared  to  liquidate  the 
balances  upon  their  once  little,  now  large 
accounts.  They  have  scarcely  opened  the 
glass  door  to  go  away,  when  the  postman  ap¬ 
pears.  The  parson  seizes  a  letter  eagerly  ;  it 
is  directed  in  a  strange,  stiflF,  business  hand. 
Would  his  visitors  wait  till  he  reads  the  first 
line  %  He  breaks  the  seal,  and  the  words 
“  St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and  Qo.”  gladden 
his  eyes.  He  turns  to  his  creditors.  He  hints 
that  Plumley ’s  patience  and  the  butcher’s  long- 
sufferance  will  now  be  rewarded.  He  turns  the 
leaf  with  the  greatest  care,  fearing  that  the 
bank  note,  or  cheque  on  the  neighbouring  bank, 
may  be  blown  away.  Pleased  with  a  confused 
and  nervously-murmured  promise  of  speedy 
payment,  coupled  with  the  word  “  remit¬ 
tance,”  the  creditors  retire  joyfully.  Crample 
has  now  time  and  composure  to  examine  the 
letter  carefully. 

Not  the  vestige  of  a  bank  note  or  bank 
paper  of  any  kind  can  he  discern  !  He  feels 
that  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  peruse  the 
epistle  by  himself,  and  desires  the  presence  of 
his  wife  and  eldest  daughter.  Thus  rein¬ 
forced,  he  reads ;  and  the  following  words 
grow  dim  before  his  eyes  : 

“  The  Rev.  Carmichael  Crample, 

“  Crookenden  Vicarage, 

“Hunts. 

“  Sir,  “  Clifford's  Inn. 

“Unless  the  amount  of  the  dishonoured 
bill  (fifty  pounds),  drawn  by  Messrs.  St.  John  Clare, 
Thompson,  and  Co.,  and  accepted  by  you,  be  paid 
forthwith  (together  with  interest  and  costs),  I  am 
instructed  by  the  present  holder  thereof,  Oloman 
Esq.,  to  inform  you  that  legal  proceedings 
will  be  commenced  against  you  without  further 
notice. 

“  We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

“Wrinkle  and  Clip.” 

The  trio  are  silent.  Each  looks  at  the  other 
for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  application.  The  reverend  gentle¬ 
man,  having  earnestly  applied  this  dumb 
catechism  first  to  his  wife  and  then  to  his 
daughter,  turns  his  abstracted  look  upon  the 
backs  of  his  books ;  and,  staring  intently  at 
his  St.  Ignatius,  asks  it  aloud  “how  he  could 
be  expected  to  pay  a  debt  he  has  never 
incurred,  while  a  great  many  which,  alas,  he 
honestly  owes,  he  is  unable  to  liquidate  1” 
St.  Ignatius  is,  of  course,  not  communicative  ; 
but,  by  this  time,  the  full  scope  and  efiect  of 
the  villany  has  revealed  itself  to  Jane. 
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“  It  is  all  my  doing  !  ”  she  exclaims, 
weeping,  “  All  my  doing  !  ” 

“Your  doing!”  repeat  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crample  both  at  once. 

“  Yes  !  It  was  I  who  suggested  that  papa 
should  wi'ite  to  those  wicked  men  ;  and  now 
ruin  has  come  of  it  !  ” 

The  kind  old  man  takes  his  daughter’s 
hand,  and  says  all  he  can  think  of  to  soothe 
her.  He  assures  her,  in  his  simplicity,  that 
there  is,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  some 
mistake.  He  will  write  to  Mr.  Wrinkle,  or, 
better  perhaps,  to  Mr.  I’Evy — probably  a 
French  gentleman — and  explain  to  him  that, 
from  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Co.,  he  never  was  favoured  with 
a  shilling  of  the  money ;  and  that,  consequently, 
they  will  at  once  perceive  he  is  not  their 
debtor.  Mrs.  Crample  proposes  that,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  an  additional  letter  be 
forwarded  to  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  to 
their  old  address  in  Cecil  Street,  Strand, 
London,  with  a  memorandum  requesting  the 
postman  to  inquire  whither  they  have  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  then  to  be  good  enough  to  take 
it  without  delay  to  their  new  residence. 

Jane,  after  re-perusing  Wrinkle  and  Clip’s 
letter,  and  considering  awhile,  weeps  afresh, 
despite  every  effort  to  repress  her  grief.  With¬ 
out  being  able  to  disentangle  the  affair,  she  feels 
a  distinct  conviction  that  her  father  has  been 
caught  in  meshes,  spread  in  the  newspapers, 
by  a  gang  of  swindlers.  Her  advice  is,  that 
her  father  lose  no  time  in  laying  the  whole 
case,  in  person,  before  his  patron. 

Poor  Mr.  Crample  recoils  at  the  thought. 
He  will  never  have  sufficient  courage.  Besides, 
the  Eeverend  Dr.  Eecumber,  vicar  of  Crook- 
enden,  and  rector  of  No  Souls,  City,  lives  in 
London  ;  and  how  is  the  expense  of  a  journey 
thither  to  be  borne  ? 

“  And  then  the  exposure  !”  hinted  Mrs. 
Crample. 

“  Exposure,  anything,  is  better  than  ruin  !  ” 
urged  Jane,  turning  to  her  mother  ;  “  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  wretches  will  put  papa  in 
prison,  unless  he  gets  proper  advice  how  to 
act.  Dr.  Eecumber  will,  perhaps,  know  some 
solicitor  who  will  tell  him  how  to  defend 
himself  from  these  bad  people.  Besides,  being 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Lummersley,  he  will 
have  great  influence  in  London.” 

“  But  who  is  to  do  duty  in  my  absence!”  asks 
the  curate,  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  man  awaken¬ 
ing  out  of  one  dream  to  be  drawn  into  another. 

“  Doubtless  the  Doctor  will  recommend 
some  friend  of  his  !  ” 

The  next  mornmg,  the  Eeverend  Carmichael 
Crample  was  seen  in  a  second-class  carriage, 
duly  booked  for  London  ;  paying  the  expenses 
of  his  j  ourney  out  of  the  quarter’s  scanty  sti  pend, 
which  his  careful  wife  had  been,  for  previous 
days  and  weeks,  calculating  and  contriving, 
to  spread  over  the  largest  possible  surface  of 
debt. 

With  trembling  knees  and  a  palsied  knock 
at  the  great  Belgravian  door,  Mr.  Crample  an- 

nounced  his  advent  to  the  portentous  pluralist. 
The  Honourable  Mrs.  Eecumber  (daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Pompton)  passed  him  on  the  stairs 
on  her  way  to  the  Opera ;  and  he  was  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  by  a  powdered  foot¬ 
man.  The  splendour  to  which  Mr.  Crample  was 
here  suddenly  introduced,  at  first  bewildered 
him.  Scarcely  an  article  upon  which  his 
wondering  eyes  fell,  but  would  pay  the  whole 
of  his  Crookenden  creditors,  and  leave  a 
handsome  surplus  to  liquidate  the  dreadful 
acceptance.  The  vicar — a  large,  pompous 
man — received  his  curate  with  bland  surprise. 

He  inquired  after  each  member  of  his  family, 
seriatim,  with  an  appearance  of  interest  in 
their  welfare,  which  quite  touched  the  husband 
and  father.  When  Mr.  Crample  explained  the 
object  of  his  visit,  the  Doctor  first  appeared 
extremely  shocked,  and  then  said  he  was 
“  deeply  grieved.”  He  assured  his  curate  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  swindlers :  he  advised 
him  by  all  means  to  pay  the  money ;  and 
thus  save  himself  endless  vexation  and  certain 
exposure.  It  was  much  better  to  put  up 
with  the  first  loss.  Going  to  law  with  such 
scoundrels  was  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but, 
in  the  end,  decidedly  expensive. 

Poor  Mr.  Crample  felt  precisely  like  the 
sick  pauper,  when  a  fashionable  physician  pre¬ 
scribed  him  chicken  broth  and  carriage  exer¬ 
cise.  He  stuttered  out  something  about  not 
having  the  ability  to  pay,  and  expressed — 
more  audibly — a  wish  that  Dr.  Eecumber 
would  recommend  him  to  a  respectable 
solicitor. 

“  Well,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  be  rash, 
nothing,”  said  the  Doctor,  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure.” 

The  bell  was  rung  ;  another  floury  footman 
brought  in  a  silver  standish  and  a  mother-’o- 
pearl  writing-case  :  the  letter  was  penned  ; 
and  the  curate,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
backed  himself  out  of  the  apartment. — The 
next  morning  at  the  earliest  business  hour,  he 
presented  it. 

Mr.  Blindle,  of  the  firm  of  Blindle  and 
Blob,  received  Dr.  Eecumber’s  epistle  with 
reverential  awe.  (The  agency  for  the  Doctor’s 
property  was  worth  five  hundred  a  year  to 
the  “  office.”)  Mr.  Blindle  produced  a  pair  of 
scissors ;  and,  instead  of  profanely  tearing  open 
the  letter,  carefully  cut  away  the  coat-of- 
arms,  not  to  disfigure  it  with  the  slightest 
crack.  Had  he  lived  in  Pekin,  and  not  in 
Furnival’s  Inn,  he  would  have  burnt  incense 
before  the  revered  document. 

The  nature  of  JMr.  Crample’s  business,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  a  considerable  change  in  Mr 
Blindle’s  mind. 

“  This,”  said  Mr.  Blindle,  “  is  a  case  rather 
for  the  Police  than  for  Common-Law  practice. 
You  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  gang  of  bill- 
stealers.  I  presume  the  transaction  began 
by  your  answering  an  advertisement  in  the 
‘  Times  ’  newspaper,  headed,  ‘  To  Clergymen 
(and  others)  in  Difficulties!  ’ 

]\L’.  Crample  breathed  forth  “  YYs  !”  with 
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the  wonderment  of  a  mystified  peasant  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  conjuror. 

“  Exactly  ;  and  no  doubt  they  have  already 
proceeded  against  you  ;  for  Wrinkle  and  Clip 
are  what  we  call  in  the  profession,  ‘no¬ 
quarter  men.’  However,  if  you  will  leave 
the  papers  with  me,  I  will  send  one  of  our 
clerks  to  Clifford’s  Inn,  to  see  what  can  be 
done.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Crample.” 

Mr.  Blindle’s  time  was  worth  about  sixty 
shillings  an  hour,  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
waste  many  minutes  on  a  clergyman  in  diffi¬ 
culties.  Having  bowed  Mr.  Crample  out,  he 
thrust  half  his  head  into  the  clerk’s  office, 
and  exclaimed,“Peggs  ! — look  over  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  papers,  and  try  whether  you  can  do 
anything  with  Wrinkle  and  Clip  !  ”  He  then 
shut  himself  in  again. 

Mr.  Peggs  turned  over  the  letters  (Mr. 
Crample  had  carefully  folded  and  docketed 
them)  ;  and,  having  without  much  ado,  recapi¬ 
tulated  everything  that  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Crample,  concluded  with  the  query,  “Ain’t 
I  right,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Wonderfully  correct!”  said  IMr.  Crample, 
holding  up  his  hands  in  amazement.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  fatal  bill  trans¬ 
action  was  one  of  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unheard-of  character  ;  the  like  of  which  had 
never  happened  before.  By  what  divination 
had  the  wonderful  attorney  and  his  more 
wonderful  clerk  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
minutest  circumstances  ? 

The  interview  in  Clifford’s  Inn  is  short 
and  decisive.  Mr.  Peggs  went  in  alone.  He 
pushed  open  a  faded  green -baize  door,  which 
shut  upon  him  like  a  rat-trap  ;  and  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  a  dirty  man,  behind  a  row 
of  rails,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Clip. 
A  dirtier  individual,  at  a  side-desk,  took  a 
slip  of  parchment  from  a  pigeon-hole,  and 
began  to  rub  a  dirty  roll  of  cloth  over  it. 

Mr.  Peggs  stated  his  business : — 

“  Come  to  pay  ?  ”  asked  Clip. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  merely  to  see  about  an  arrange¬ 
ment  1  ”  said  Peggs. 

“  Debt  and  costs  in  full  im-^r^gdiately  are  the 
only  terms,”  rejoined  Clip. 

“It ’s  a  clear  case  of  bill-stealing,”  insinuated 
Peggs. 

“  My  client  is  an  innocent  holder,”  replied 
Clip. 

“Very  1  ”  said  Peggs. 

“You  accept  service  for  defendant?”  in¬ 
quired  Clip. 

“We  do,”  responded  Peggs. 

“Now  then.  Smudge,  go  it  1  ”  said  Clip  to 
his  clerk ;  and,  before  Mr.  Peggs  was  out  of 
the  trap,  Mr.  Smudge  had  made  him  the 
bearer  of  a  parchment  command  to  Car¬ 
michael  Crample,  clerk,  to  appear  before  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  at  Westminster,  to  answer 
Oloman  I’Evy,  upon  promises,  &c. 

Meantime,  the  clergyman  had  paced  the 
flags  of  Clifford’s  Inn  Passage,  his  mind 
oscillating  between  anxiety  and  hope.  De¬ 
spite  all  that  had  been  told  him,  he  flattered 


himself  that  Messrs.  Wrinkle  and  Clip  would 
rectify  the  “  mistake,”  wdien  they  were  fully 
convinced  that  he  had  not  received  the 
money  they  had  applied  to  him  for.  When 
Mr.  Peggs  appeared^  he  hastily  joined  him, 
with  the  sanguine  inquiry, 

“  Are  they  convinced  of  the  error  ?  Will 
they  forego  ” — 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Peradventure  they  will  wait  ?  ” 

“Not  five  minutes,”  replied  Peggs.  “They 
have  commenced  their  action  already.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  writ  I  When  they  declare,  we 
shall  plead — our  defence  is,  no  consideration, 
and  fraud,  eh  ?  ” 

Mr.  Crample  gave  a  stupefied  assent.  Peggs 
walked  to  the  end  of  Fetter  Lane,  with  the 
bewildered  defendant,  and  then,  wishing  him 
good  day,  cast  him  adrift  on  the  ocean  of 
London,  without  rudder  or  compass. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Crample  had 
slept  upon  his  misfortunes,  Hope;  as  was  her 
wont  in  his  case,  returned  to  him  with  undi¬ 
minished  brightness.  All  would  be  right. 
Messrs.  Blindle  and  Blob  would,  doubtless, 
do  all  that  was  necessary  ;  and  he  would 
return  to  Crookenden  to  await  the  result. 

The  curate  dreams  on;  and  the  creditors  wait 
with  exemplary  patience.  Sugar  and  butter  are 
banned  the  parsonage  ;  domestiq,  prayers,  read 
by  Jane,  have  been  established  on  Sundays, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  branches,  and 
for  the  want  of  Sunday  attire  fit  for  exhi¬ 
bition  at  church.  At  length  the  day  of  trial 
approaches  ;  and,  when  it  arrives,  the  de¬ 
fendant  takes  another  expensive  journey  to 
London.  He  smilingly  paces  Westminster 
Hall ;  for  he  feels  confident  of  a  verdict  in  the 
cause  of  I’Evy  v.  Crample,  clerk.  He  knows 
that  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  Blindle 
and  Blob  to  secure  that  issue  ;  for,  on  making 
a  modest  application  to  Dr.  Eecumber  to 
guarantee  their  costs,  the  Doctor  declined ; 
and,  as  Oloman  I’Evy  Vi^as  reputed  to  be 
wealthy,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  a 
matter  of  moment  to  “  the  office.”  One  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstance  had  occurred :  Messrs. 
St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and  Company,  had 
been  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in 
the  name  of  Lliggs  (with  an  appendix  of  six 
aliases)  in  respect  of  another  bill  of  exchange  ; 
across  which,  he  (Higgs)  had — quite  acci¬ 
dentally,  as  he  averred — written  a  wrong  name. 
The  finding  of  the  jury  implied  forgery,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  was  transportation. 

The  matter  of  I’Evy  v.  Crample,  clerk,  did 
not  occupy  her  Majesty,  sitting  by  proxy  in 
her  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  much  time. 

The  plaintiff’s  counsel,  in  opening  the  oase, 
made  a  playful  allusion  to  the  misfortune  of 
Messrs.  St.  John  Clare,  Thompson,  and  Com¬ 
pany  (a^fas  Higgs) ;  but,  indignantly  repudiated 
any  connexion,  on  the  part  of  his  unimpeach¬ 
able  client,  with  that  atrocious  convict.  The 
acceptance  had,  he  asserted,  passed  through 
several  hands ;  and  plaintifl: — who  was  a  highly 
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respectable  wine  and  cigar  merchant  at  the 
West-end — had,  in  an  evil  hour,  discounted  it. 

The  only  witness  called  to  support  these 
statements  was  the  plaintiff’s  clerk.  That 
young  gentleman  simply  swore  that  he  saw 
the  money  paid  to  the  “  party  ”  whose  name 
appeared  as  the  last  of  the  indorsers.  In  his 
cross-examination,  he  said  yes,  he  was  Mr. 
Oloman  I’Evy’s  nephew.  His  duties  as  clerk 
were  very  light,  for  the  plaintiff"  had  no  regular 
office  nor  wine-cellar,  and  bought  his  cigars, 
like  any  other  gentleman — when  he  wanted  to 
smoke.  The  “party”  for  whom  the  bill  was 
discounted  was  his  (witness’s)  father,  who  was 
Mrs.  I’E^t-’s  brother.  Knew  Higgs  (St.  John 
Clare,  Thompson, and  Company).  Was  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  Hisfffs — at  least  would  not 
have  been,  if  plaintiff'  had  not  married  his 
j  (witness’s)  aunt ;  and  if  Higgs  had  not  been 
i  Mrs.  I’Evy’s  son  by  a  former  husband — which 
j  he  was.  But  what  had  that  to  do  with  it  % 
j  As  the  counsel  for  the  defence  could  not 
prove  the  negative  that  the  defendant  never 
had  received  a  farthing  of  consideration  for 
his  bill,  he  relied  upon  his  eloquence  in  de- 
]  nouncing  the  transaction  as  a  wicked  fraud, 
i  and  on  the  facts  elicited  in  the  cross-examina- 
j  tion  of  the  plaintiff’s  witness. — The  j  udge,  how- 

j  ever,  summed  up  with  the  simple  remark  that, 
i  although  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  plain- 
I  tiff’s  case  was  of  an  extremely  suspicious 

i  j  character  ;  yet,  no  direct  evidence  had  been 

1  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  to  rebut  it 
i  — and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 

I  plaintiff*. 

I  That  day  week  was  passed  by  the  Eev. 

\  j  Carmichael  Crample  in  the  receiving  ward  of 
j  1  Whitecross  Street  prison  !  The  hope  which 
i  had  buoyed  him  up,  even  to  the  last,  had  now 

}  fled.  Thoughts  of  his  parish,  his  home,  and 

the  dear  ones  there  lamenting,  overcame  him. 
He  sat  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  dismal 
apartment,  and  wept. 

i  The  condition  of  affairs  at  Crookenden  will 
i  be  best  understood  from  the  following  letter, 

I  written  by  the  Honourable  Kenrick  Speckle, 
li  B.A.  (youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pompton), 
ij  whom  Hr.  Eecumber  had  sent  down  to  do 
I  duty  while  Crample  was  going  through  the 
I  Insolvent  Court.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
1  Sir  Eichard  Eumble,  Bart.,  Baliol  College, 

! !  Oxford. 

;  “  Parsonage,  CrooJcenden,  Hunts. 

‘AIy  dear  Dick, 

“  Here ’s  a  go  ! — Old  Drizzle,  who  is  keeping 
1  the  best  living  in  our  family  warm  for  me  till  I 
can  complete  my  title  for  orders,  is  at  death’s 
door ;  and  I  shall  not  become  due  for  full  orders 
for  another  twelvemonth.  Even  if  he  hold  out 
three  mouths  longer  (and  I ’m  game  to  lay  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  twenty  he  doesn’t)  I  shall  be  bowled  out. 

“  I  -was  packed  off  from  Town  by  my  antique 
brother-in-law,  Eecumber,  under  the  plea  that  I 
can  read  for  my  title,  down  here,  as  well  as  anjv 
where  else ;  and  do  him  a  service  at  the  same  time. 
The  fact  is,  the  regular  Crookenden  Curate  has 
gone  up  for  a  six  weeks’ whitewash.  Our  old  friend 
I’Evy  is  the  executioner. 


“  Instead  of  a  parsonage,  this  is  more  like  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow.  The  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  are  indescribable.  The 
hostess — a  limplad37-,  with  a  faded  face — cries 
all  breakfast-time ;  and,  when  I  ask  the  second 
daughter  for  an  egg,  she  bursts  into  tears.  The 
two  little  boys  cry  over  their  milk-and-water, 
and  Molly,  the  servant,  never  comes  into  one’s 
presence  without  similar  demonstrations.  The 
very  tradesmen  are  melancholy.  I  ordered,  and 
paid  for — (what  d ’ye  think  of  that '2) — a  quarter  oi 
a  hundredweight  of  the  best  almond  hard-bake, 
for  distx'ibution  amongst  the  parochial  juveniles, 
yesterday.  They  sucked  every  ounce  of  it ;  in  the 
dumps. 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  smile  to  be  had,  for 
love  or  money,  in  the  whole  parish ;  and,  if  I  did 
not  contrive  a  chat,  now  and  then,  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Crample,  I  should 
abscond.  It  is  martyrdom  to  be  here  !  She  (Jane 
Crample  I  mean)  has  wonderful  sense — and  only 
rising  nineteen  ;  she  sings  much  better  than 
Miss  Huskle,  our  Oxford  prima  donna.  Indeed,  all 
the  sense  and  talent  of  the  family  seem  centred  in 
her.  Five  feet  five  and  a  half,  I  should  say — splen¬ 
didly  proportioned — and  a  wonderful  complexion. 
She  puts  the  best  face  on  things,  and  keeps  her 
spirits  up,  like  a  little  heroine.  I  had  a  gossip 
with  her  last  night,  alone,  and  she  spoke  so 
sensibly  of  her  father’s  affans  that — but  I’m  boreing 
you,  Dick. 

“  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do  1  Just 
ride  over  to  the  governor,  and  hint  that,  if  old 
Drizzle  should  pop  off',  a  month  or  two  too 
soon,  Jane’s  father  would  be  a  capital  warming- 
pan  for  me.  The  living  is  worth  eight  hundred 
a  year,  and  would  be  a  lift  for  him,  and  save  the 
dear  old  boy  from  the  Insolvent  Court. 

“  Yours  ever, 

^  “  Kex.  Speckle.” 

Not  only  did  Sir  Eichard  ride  over  to  the 
Earl  of  Pompton  and  make  the  suggestion ; 
but,  it  actually  had  to  be  put  into  force  in  less 
than  a  week  ;  for,  as  Hr.  Hrizzle  died  next  day 
no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

When  Mr,  Oloman  I’Evy  saw  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Crample  to  the  new  living,  in  the 
newspapers,  he  instantly  posted  off  to  White- 
cross  Street.  He  expressed  intense  com¬ 
miseration  for  the  curate’s  sufferings,  and 
told  Mr.  Crample  he  was  willing  to  release 
him  on  his  own  personal  security.  Another 
bill  at  two  months,  for  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  debt  and  costs.  Peggs  nipped  the 
transaction  in  the  bud.  He  happened  to 
come  down  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  money 
by  his  master’s  orders  (B.  and  B.  took  only 
ten  per  cent,  upon  such  transactions)  ;  and 
the  clergyman,  no  longer  in  difficulties,  went 
down  by  express  train  to  lighten  the  hearts 
and  dry  the  eyes,  not  only  of  his  dearest 
and  nearest,  but  of  the  whole  parish.  Sheer 
and  Plumley  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the 
amounts  of  their  respective  bills  ;  and  the 
charity-girl  not  only  got  her  sixpence,  but  as 
many  other  sixpences  for  distribution  among 
her  schoolfellows,  as  made  capitalists,  for  one 
whole  evening,  of  the  entire  multitude. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  turned  out  that 
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Mr.  Cram  pie  had  not  been  a  mere  warming- 
pan  for  his  new  patron’s  son.  A  conviction 
liad  slowly  crept  over  that  young  gentleman 
that  the  Church  was  not  exactly  his  calling, 
and  he  had  gone  into  the  Army — (and  a  very 
good  fellow  he  proved  at  heart.  Mr.  Cram- 
pie,  therefore,  got  the  living. 

The  latest  intelligence  of  the  Crample  family 
reports  Miss  Crample  to  be  a  guest  at  Pomp- 
ton  Castle.  Captain  Speckle  is  in  India  with 
his  regiment.  It  is  said  that  he  and  Jane 
correspond. 

“To  Clergymen  (and  others)  in  Diffi¬ 
culties  ”  still  heads  an  advertisement  fre¬ 
quently  inserted  in  various  newspapers  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Olomau  I’Evy  has  lately  set  up  his  car¬ 
riage,  there  is  little  doubt  that  “our  system  of 
doing  business”  flourishes,  in  spite  of  exposure. 

Now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  about  this  Mr.  Oloman  I’Evy  and 
his  business  ;  and,  if  we  tried  hard,  don’t  you 
think  we  might  preserve  our  clergymen  and 
others,  as  well  as  our — come  ! — say  as  well  as 
our  Game  I 


THE  MOTHEE’S  TEST. 

This  incident  is  related  of  Mar}^,  Countess  of  Orkney, 

born  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in  the  year  1753,  was  married  by 

signs,  to  her  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

Our  nurse,  our  dear,  old,  faithful  Joan,  what 
pleasant  tales  she  told. 

Adventures  that  herself  had  known,  or  legends 
quaint  and  old ; 

Unceasing  marvel  each  excites ;  untired,  her  stores 
we  claim. 

Close  seated  round  o’  winter  nights,  beside  the 
fagot’s  flame. 

Once  lived  she  in  a  moated  Hall,  an  ancient,  lone¬ 
some  place, 

Enclosing  in  its  flanking  wall  a  Plaisaunce  and  a 
Chace ; 

And  there  she  came  to  tend  a  dame  of  high 
degree  and  fair, 

And  her  young  son,  a  little  one,  the  first  born  and 
the  heir.  ' 

The  Countess  look’d  into  its  eyes  with  bright 
and  searching  glance, 

Whate’er  she  felt,  her  fate  denies  her  tongue  the 
utterance ; 

Hearing  and  spe(.-ch  to  her  are  lost;  in  silence, 
day  by  day,— 

The  nurse’s  time  of  servitude  wore  wearily  away. 

One  night  the  lordling  soundly  slept  within  its 
cradle  bed, 

A  silence  perfect  and  profound  throughout  the 
room  was  spread ; 

When  mark’d  the  nurse  the  lady  rise,  with 
strange  and  earnest  air. 

Back  looping  from  her  beaming  eyes  her  long 
luxuriant  hair  : 

Nurse  watch’d  her  for  a  little  space,  as  o’er  the 
child  she  bent. 

And  strove  to  read  upon  her  face  her  thought  or 
her  intent. 

Alarm’d,  she  saw  her  raise  on  high  a  missile  she 
had  brought; 

Ah  !  what  avail’d  the  warning  cry  that  sudden 
fears  extort. 


Far  flew  the  fragments  of  the  vase,  when  dash’d 
upon  the  ground ; 

The  startled  child  by  cries  hath  shown,  he  heard 
the  sudden  sound. 

Ah  !  who  that  mother’s  dread  could  doubt,  who 
saw  the  wild  caress, 

The  burst  of  joy  sincere,  devout,  that  greeted  her 
success ] 

With  him  she  sought  her  couch  again,  nought 
then  could  them  divide, 

And  morning’s  dawn  beheld  the  twain  fast 
sleeping  side  by  side. 

The  Earl  came  at  the  morning’s  dawn,  but  started 
at  the  door, 

To  see  the  wrecks,  not  yet  withdrawn,  lie  shatter’d 
on  the  floor. 

But  she  with  fond  and  loving  signs,  kissing  her 
boy,  explain’d 

How  now  her  heart  was  set  at  rest,  how  she  that 
rest  attain’d ; 

That  he  her  doubt  and  fear  had  shared,  her  happy 
lord  confess’d : 

Means  to  remove  it,  she,  alone,  found  in  her 
loving  breast. 


THE  SAILOES’  HOME. 

I  WAS  thinking  occasionally  of  Gray’s 
“  Bard,”  and  then  of  old  Lord  Lovat  and  the 
heroes  of  “the  forty-five,”  and  of  Horace 
W^’alpole’s  account  of  their  execution,  and  how  | 
Lady  Townsend  was  afraid  to  go  anywhere  to  i 
dinner  for  fear  of  “  a  rebel  pie,”  as  I  crossed  I' 
Tower  Hill  the  other  morning  in  my  way  to  j 
visit  a  peculiar  institution  in  the  neighbour-  | 
hood  of  the  London  Docks  ;  I  mean  the  j 
“Sailors’  Home”  in  Well  Street.  I  had  i 
learned  that  such  an  Institution’  did  exist, 
some  time  before,  from  my  young  friend  and 
old  messmate,  Mr.  Pipp,  late  midshipman  of 
H.  M.  S.  “  Troubadour.”  Pipp,  who,  when  I 
was  with  him  in  the  “  Eattler  ”  (sixteen  gun 
brig),  was  one  of  the  idlest  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fession — who  used  to  smoke  cigars  out  on  the 
bowsprit,  when  the  foresail  hid  him  from  the 
First  Lieutenant — who  cut  down  the  ham¬ 
mock  of  the  respectable  Greek  pilot  whom  we 
employed  in  the  Archipelago. — Pipp,  I  say, 
has  now  become  quite  a  sensible  fellow.  He 
scrutinises  our  naval  expenditure  (I  wish  him 
joy  of  the  job),  talks  about  “the  lines”  of 
the  “Inconstant,”  and  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  unpopular  member  of  the  next  dandy 
mess  he  joins.  We  had  often  talked  over 
the  character  of  seamen  ;  and  had  agreed 
that  it  was  barbarous  that  these  poor  fellows 
should  be  turned  adrift  when  they  landed,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  abominable  scoundrels  who 
look  out  for  them  in  sea-ports  to  plunder  them 
— treating  each,  as  he  lands,  like  a  stranded 
whale,  to  be  cut  up  for  the  sake  of  the  blubber, 
and  picked  clean  as  unscrupulously  as  possible. 

Now,  the  “  Sailors’  Home,”  in  question,  was 
established  in  1835,  to  give  sailors  a  fair 
chance  of  snug  quarters  when  on  shore — 
decent,  orderly  life — and  practical  assistance 
in  the  management  of  their  business  affairs. 
“For,  it  is  to  be  observed,”  said  Pipp,  with 
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the  air  of  a  man,  conscious  of  his  power  of 
instructing  you,  “  that  when  a  fellow  lives  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  afloat,  all  land  is  to 
him,  more  or  less,  fairy  land.  You  see  ?  A 
certain  halo,  you  observe,  surrounds  the 
meanest  land,  ‘  long  heath,  brown  furze,  any¬ 
thing,’  as  what ’s  his  name  says  in  the  Tempest. 
He  feels  when  he  gets  on  shore,  as  a  respect¬ 
able  man  would,  who  had  been  miraculously 
detained  a  year  or  so  in  a  balloon.  Hence, 
he  can  scarcely  be  called  compos,  but  wanders 
like  an  Eastern  in  an  enchanted  valley,  and 
requires  protection  !  ” 

Pipp’s  period,  though  a  long  one,  stuck  to 
me  ;  and  I  found  myself  a  few  days  afterwards 
crossing  Tower  Hill  as  above  mentioned. 

Even  as  certain  carved  floating  pieces  of 
w'ood  informed  Columbus  that  he  must  ,be 
drawing  near  land,  so  changing  aspects  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  was  arriving  at  nautical 
regions.  Marine  stores  tempted,  instead  of 
shawls.  The  Eastward  Jews,  happily  adapting 
themselves  as  ever,  sold  pea-jackets  and  straw 
hats,  as  those  of  the  West  sell  flash  waistcoats. 
Some  young  sailor  apprentices  were  playing 
at  leap-frog.  Here  and  there,  a  corner  shop 
was  presided  over  by  a  naval  officer  with  a 
quadrant,  who  would  infallibly  be  removed 
by  night  as  a  libel  on  “the  profession,”  by 
some  friends  of  Pipp’s  and  mine,  if  he  dared 
to  show  himself  at  Plymouth  or  Malta.  There, 
you  saw  extracts  from  acts  of  Parliament 
about  merchant  seamen,  stuck  inside  the 
windows,  with  rope,  hour-glasses,  Gunter’s 
•scales,  and  dog  biscuits.  And  along  the 
narrowing  streets,  tumbling  round  corners 
with  a  peculiar  jerk — half  suggestive  of  the 
shooting  of  the  irishman’s  gun — and  walking 
along  (one  foot  on  the  pavement,  one  on  the 
street)  came  seamen  of  every  age  and  clime. 
A  merchant  seaman  in  a  red  shirt  :  a  sailor 
boy  “  done  brown  ”  while  still  “  tender  ;  ” 
being,  as  it  were,  spitted  on  top-gallant  yards, 
and  cooked  before  tropical  suns  :  a  black 
negro  cook,  greasy  and  grinning,  with  little 
oar-rings  as  ornamental  as  a  ring  in  a  pig’s 
snout.  These  were  the  most  notable  specimens. 

I  was  amused  with  an  ingenious  puff  of 
some  certain  “  patent  sails  ”  in  one  window. 
An  engraving  represented  a  tremendous  gale 
of  wind,  with  two  frigates  on  a  lee-shore.  The 
prudent  frigate,  which  had  supplied  itself 
with  “  our  patent  sails,”  was  thrashing  away 
to  windward,  very  prosperously  ;  while  the 
sails  of  its  neighbour  were  blown  from  the 
bolt-ropes ! 

A  fine  air  of  free-and-easiness,  indeed, 
prevails  everywhere  as  you  travel  eastward, 
after  passing  the  Tower.  The  rag-seller, 
standing  under  a  black  ruin  of  rags,  beside 
his  wretched  window — where  the  mouldy 
fragments  look  like  bits  of  a  disinterred 
shroud,  and  the  bottles  seem  only  fit  to 
keep  vipers  in  spirits  in — looks  fiercely  at 
you  through  a  blood-shot  eye.  Even  the 
policeman  is  not  the  stern  composed  guardian 
of  the  constitution  familiar  to  Eegent  Street ; 
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he  is  too  often  an  easy  degage  man,  with  loose 
belt  and  wildish  air.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
certain  division  is  not  highly  convivial ; — did 
my  eyes  deceive  me  when  I  saw  a  pewter  pot 
or  two,  wearing  an  aureole  of  froth  round 
their  heads,  go  into  a  station-house  % 

Every  now  and  then  the  Blackwall  Eailway 
seems  to  cross  you,  as  you  turn  from  street  to 
street,  and  is  highly  puzzling.  Once  it  will 
lie  like  a  huge  box,  or  the  side-wind  of  a 
caravan,  just  before  you  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it 
seems  breaking  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  your 
head  ;  and  again,  perhaps,  turns  up  across  a 
street  with  a  fine  airy  look,  while  an  engine 
flies  through  it  like  a  “  resonant  steam-eagle,” 
as  Mrs.  Browning  calls  it. 

The  “  Sailors’  Home  ”  has  quite  a  dignified 
look  as  you  reach  Well  Street,  with  tall 
columns  and  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  porch. 
There  is  a  buzz  of  sailors  generally  about  the 
door  ;  you  pass  through  swinging  portals,  and 
find  yourself  in  a  large  airy  room,  with  a  fire 
at  each  end.  Up  and  down  this  the  inmates 
are  walking  two  and  two,  as  if  they  were 
pacing  the  deck  ;  or  are  sitting  smoking  by  the 
fire.  One  is,  perhaps,  a  nautical  dandy,  with 
wet  curls  and  little  ear-rings.  These  ear-rings 
always  amuse  me, — and  there  is  ground,  too, 
for  philosophical  speculation  ui  considering 
them.  Among  the  ancients  they  were  badges 
of  servitude.  Plutarch  gives  us  a  very  good 
joke  of  Cicero’s  apropos  of  that ;  a  noisy 
lawyer,  of  servile  origin,  complained  petu¬ 
lantly  that  he  “  could  not  hear  ”  something  or 
other.  “  That  is  strange,”  said  Cicero  ;  “  for 
you  are  not  without  a  hole  in  your  ear !  ” 
Now-a-days,  we  see,  they  are  worn  in  the 
States — by  the  freest  part  of  a  free  people. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  the  sailors  went  to 
dinner.  Eows  of  tables  in  symmetrical  order 
were  spread  over  the  floor ;  and  seated  at  these, 
I  saw  my  old  unmistakeable  friends,  the  “  blue 
jackets,”  discussing  their  beef ;  generally,  what 
a  naval  man  would  call  a  good  set  of  men — 
strong,  quiet,  self-reliant-looking  men.  One 
feels  as  if  one  was  an  intmder,  and  comforts 
oneself  with  thinking  of  one’s  good  intentions — 
but  don’t  be  alarmed,  visitor  !  That  is  all  your 
conceit.  Jack  is  nowise  disturbed  by  your 
presence.  He  cuts  his  beef,  looks  at  you 
casually  as  you  pass  in  your  inspection,  and 
puts  you  quite  at  your  ease  !  I  really 
think  that  a  sailor  has  as  good  manners  as 
you  ever  see  any  body  with.  There  is  such  a 
calm  good-natured  independence  about  him  ; 
a  Neptunian  politeness,  which  carries  you 
along  like  a  fine  rolling  wave.  “  Manners  ” 
being, ,  however,  the  characteristic  of  a  man 
“  who  feels  the  dignity  of  man,  and  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  ” — as  Carlyle  has  described 
it,  and  as  Brummell  never  knew  it  to  be  ! 

The  fact  is,  that  a  sailor  is  generally  in  a 
true,  real  position — ^has  certain  work  to  do — 
certain  people  to  obey.  There  are  no  false 
struggles,  no  sham  pretensions,  afloat.  Every 
thing  is  determined  by  book  and  order.  Jack 
will,  love  a  ruffian  if  he  is  an  honest  ruffian,  and 
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a  barbarian  if  be  is  a  well-meaning  barbarian. 
It  is  the  continual  value  set  on  reality  at  sea, 
that  gives  him  independence  and  self-pos¬ 
session.  The  ocean  knocks  him  about  till  he 
is  rounded  like  a  jiebble.  Salt  water  keeps 
character  wholesome,  as  it  preserves  beef. 

I  did  not  enter  much  into  conversation  with 
our  friends  this  time.  The  Mercantile  Maruie 
Act  has  so  frightened  them,  that  they  are 
half-inclined,  I  really  believe,  to  think  that 
every  civilian  is  in  league  with  the  Board  of 
Trade — an  imputation  to  which  I,  for  one, 
don’t  desme  to  expose  myself.  I  went  up  to 
one  man,  and  asked  him  where  he ’d  been 
cruising  lately  ?  Oh,  he  had  been  to  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  he ’d  been  to  Ghili.  Chili  was  a  fine 
place  to  be  ashore  at.  The  man  with  him  in¬ 
formed  me  very  curtly  that  “  he  knew  a  great 
deal  too  well  to  go  into  the  Queen’s  service.” 

At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  beautiful 
model  of  a  man-of-war — quite  a  mammoth  in 
miniature — with  fairy  tackle,  and  airy  cor¬ 
dage — 

“  The  top-mast  halyards,  of  long  spinners’  legs ; 

The  royals,  like  the  wings  of  grasshoppers — ” 

such  a  ship  as  that  notable  sailor,  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  may  possibly  have  dragged 
from  its  moorings  off  Blefuscu.  In  a  corner 
is  an  elegant  bust  of  the  late  Captain  Eobert 
James  Elliot,  E.N.  This  gallant  and  good 
gentleman  founded  the  institution,  and  is  held 
in  honourable  remembrance  by  all  connected 
with  it. 

Above  stairs  are  the  “  Dormitories,”  where 
each  resident  has  his  “  crib,”  using  that  word 
not  in  its  slang,  but  in  its  primary  sense.  All 
the  little  doors  are  duly  numbered  in  rows, 
and  the  whole  bears  a  very  snug,  cleanly, 
‘‘ship-shape”  appearance.  There  is  a  Eha- 
damanthine  law  against  “smoking  in  the 
Dormitories  ”  written  up  here  and  there,  with 
Spartan  precision — an  amusing  evidence  of 
the  popular  love  of  tobacco  on  the  high  seas. 
There  is  a  lecture-room,  where  lectures  are 
given  to  the  men,  and  spacious  maps  hung  up 
for  their  use.  There  is,  besides,  a  lending 
library  at  their  service  ;  various  models,  also, 
of  English  and  foreign  ships. 

"When  I  descended  again  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  I  found  that  a  snug  j^arty  had  assem¬ 
bled  round  the  fire  with  their  pipes — among 
whom  a  Malay  sailor  seemed  conspicuous  as 
a  conversationist — and  a  couple  of  big  swarthy 
men  were  criticising  the  rig  of  the  model 
man-of-war  with  a  professional  look  ;  as  they 
puffed  their  clouds  amongst  the  rigging. 
Smoking  is  not  forbidden  in  the  dining-room. 
To  deny  a  sailor  tobacco  altogether  would  be 
equivalent  to  damming  up  water  from  a  duck, 
or  fencing  off  thistles  from  a  donkey. 

The  “  Home  ”  has  its  own  little  bank,  with 
red  ledgers  all  complete  ;  and  a  “  cashier  ” 
and  “  accountant,”  just  like  Coutts’s  !  I  ap¬ 
prehend  many  a  sailor  finds  himself  a  capi¬ 
talist,  and  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  capitalist  in 
putting  in  and  drawing  out  his  cash  at  plea¬ 
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sure  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  when  he 
takes  up  his  residence  here.  It  must  be  quite 
a  new  sensation  to  Jack  to  draw  a  check  in 
payment  of  a  new  tobacco-box,  or  a  few 
pounds’  worth  of  slops.  Now  that  he  has  got 
old  he  finds  this  banking  system  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  plan  in  vogue  in  his  youth,  of 
eating  bank-note  sandwiches,  and  converting 
Mr.  Henry  Hase’s  promises  to  pay  into  pipe- 
lights. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  Church,  “  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  for  Seamen,”  close  by,  where  the 
Chaplain,  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Gribble,  officiates. 
This  church  has  eight  hundred  free  seats,  and 
is  very  well  attended  by  the  seamen  ;  who 
have  bibles  and  prayer-books  supplied  to 
them  gratis. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  the  institution,  I  must  now  add 
somethuig  respecting  its  business  affairs.  It 
was  first  started,  and  has  always  been  mainly 
supported,  on  moral  as  well  as  social  grounds. 
What  villanous  cruelty,  complicated  with 
lamentable  sin,  sailors  just  turned  adrift  from 
their  ships,  with  their  pay  in  hand,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to — is  almost  beyond  belief.  A  class  of 
men  exists — forming  a  distinct  body — and  or¬ 
ganised  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  name 
of  “  Crimps  ”  (a  class  per  se,  like  “  Thugs” ), 
who  look  out  for  sailors  as  their  destined 
and  natural  prey.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
they  defend  their  villanies  on  the  same 
grounds  as  an  Animal-food-man  defends  his 
steak  when  assailed  by  an  argumentative 
Vegetarian.  The  “Crimp”  swindles  the 
sailor  out  of  his  money,  and  encourages  him 
in  vice,  while  representing  himself  as  his 
friend — -just  as  you  may  observe  a  shark  turns 
when  about  to  bite,  and  shows  the  whitest 
part  of  himself  in  the  act.  This  “  Home  ” 
was  started  mainly  to  save  seamen  from  these 
“  ciimps,”  and  furnish  them  not  only  with  a 
place  to  reside  in,  in  decency  and  comfort,  but 
with  moral  improvement  and  religious  in¬ 
struction.  Perhaps,  it  would  interest  some 
readers  to  see  the  charge  made  to  the  men, 
which  we  extract  from  one  of  the  Institution’s 
documents.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  what  it  proposes  to  do  ; — 

‘‘The  seamen  will  have  to  pay  two  shillings 
a-day,  or  fourteen  shillings  a-week,  for  living  at 
the  institution  ;  each  man  has  a  sleeping  cabin  to 
himself;  four  meals  a-day  are  provided  for  the 
boarders ;  and  a  fair  allowance  of  washing  is 
included  in  the  weekly  charge. 

“  Lads,  twelve  shillings  a-week,  washing  included. 

“  Apprentices  will  have  to  pay  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a-day,  or  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-week,  upon  the  same  terms. 

“  The  blessing  of  religious  instruction,  the 
opportunity  of  living  a  sober  and  decent  life,  a 
just  account  of  wages  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
institution,  security  of  property,  and  assistance 
afforded  in  getting  men  shipped  again,  are  the 
advantages  that  the  Sailors’  Home  holds  out  to 
the  seamen. 

“Writing,  Arithmetic,  Navigation,  &,c.,  are 
taught,  without  charge,  in  the  evening,  to  the 
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Seamen  and  Apprentices  boarding  at  the  Sailors’ 
Home,  by  the  schoolmaster  of  the  institution,” 

Seaman  find,  therefore,  in  this  institu¬ 
tion,  a  lodging-house,  club,  school,  and  church 
in  one.  That  it  has  already  done  much  direct 
good  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  learn  on  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Stephen  Ward,  a  resident  in 
the  district,  who  gives  gratuitously  his  me¬ 
dical  assistance  to  the  “  Home,”  and  is  well 
qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject,  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  professional  experience  of  sailors. 

Of  course  there  are  factions  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  about  every  other  ;  and  I  learned  in  my 
inquiry  that  “  Sailors’  Homes  ”  have  their 
opponents.  These,  however,  consist  mainly 
of  sailors’  lodging-house  keepers,  nautical 
tavern-keepers,  and  a  curious  brood  of  am¬ 
phibious  lawyers  who  undertake  nautical  liti¬ 
gation.  The  lodging-house  keepers’  opposition 
is  natural ; — they  seem  to  consider  that  the 
superiority  of  their  establishments  consists 
in  the  absence  of  religious  elements  !  We 
must  be  allowed  to  deny  any  superiority  in 
this  peculiarity  of  their  houses.  Who  would 
judge  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  by  the 
censures  of  the  Helots  ? 

The  charge  of  too  great  constraint  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  examining  the  regulations  ;  and 
another  charge  which  I  heard  made  (that  a 
preference  is  given  to  Sailors’  Home  ”  men 
over  others  at  the  “  Shipping  Office  ”  there)  is 
disproved  by  the  statistics  of  the  establishment. 

The  average  number  of  seamen  resident  at 
the  “  Home,”  I  understood  to  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty.  From  its  opening,  in  1835, 
up  to  April  of  last  year,  forty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  boarders 
were  received,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty- six  were  old  boarders.  One 
I  fact  is  decisive  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
j  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  this  establish- 
I  ment  ; — 'during  the  cholera  one  fatal  case  only 
occurred,  the  disease  having  been  fatal  to 
many  seamen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  less  salubriously  lodged. 

I  was  told  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
boarders  are  generally  merchants’  seamen, 
j  rather  than  men-of-war’s  men  ;  which  seems 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  men-of-war  being 
paid  off  at  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and  Ply¬ 
mouth,  their  crews  do  not  so  naturally  drop 
in,  as  it  were,  to  such  a  place,  as  the  crews  of 
ships  coming  up  the  river.  Then,  of  course, 
these  seaports  have  their  “  Crimps  ”  as  well  as 
London  ;  and  there  is  nobody  to  act  wisely 
towards  the  sailor ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  service,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  Old  School  British  officers  who 
pooh-pooh  such  institutions  altogether.  These 
gentlemen  have  a  vague  notion  that  black¬ 
guardism  and  efficiency  go  together,  and  that 
all  contrary  effort  is  “  cant.”  You  ’ll  curb  their 
spirit.  Sir,  and  take  the  ‘  dash  ’  out  of  ’em ; 
besides,  you  ’ll  never  do  it.  Sir,  believe  me  !  ” 
Now,  all  this  is  very  melancholy  and  absurd, 
and  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  condition  of 
English  seamen  can  be  improved. 
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There  is  a  “  Destitute  Sailors’  Asylum,” 
another  institution  in  the  same  street,  where 
shelter  and  food  are  given  to  seamen,  “  who 
are  in  distress  from  any  cause.”  In  many 
cases  the  distress  arises  from  the  recklessness 
of  the  seaman  himself,  which  such  institutions 
as  the  “  Home  ”  are  intended  to  strive  against. 

Mr.  Green,  the  ship-owner,  has  a  special 
“  Home  ”  for  his  own  seamen,  which  is  highly 
prized  for  its  excellent  arrangements.  Its 
rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  from  the 
Well  Street  one,  of  which  I  have  been  writing. 
The  average  number  of  men  in  Mr.  Green’s, 
during  the  year  1849,  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  ;  that  in  Well  Street,  for  the 
same  year,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

The  “  Sailors’  Home  ”  numbers  many  naval 
officers  of  rank  among  its  directors ;  and 
many  individuals  have,  from  time  to  time, 
supported  it  with  donations  and  subscriptions, 
though,  perhaps,  it  has  attracted  as  little  aid 
and  attention  for  an  institution  with  objects 
altogether  so  honourable  and  important,  as 
any  we  know. 
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Different  periods  of  the  world  have  been 
signalised  by  different  struggles  of  art  or 
science,  or  other  intellectual  endeavour,  in 
which  the  greatest  nations,  or  those  possessmg 
most  mental  energy,  were  constantly  en¬ 
gaged.  Thus,  we  find  the  early  Egyptians 
devoted  themselves  to  astronomy,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  mythological  sculpture, — and  pro¬ 
duced  wonders.  War,  as  an  art,  was  not 
cultivated  ;  they  thought  only  of  vast  armies 
swarming  like  clouds  of  locusts,  to  devastate 
an  enemy’s  country.  The  early  Greeks 
brought  the  art  of  sculpture  to  perfection ; 
accomplished  master-pieces  in  philosophy,, 
and  in  the  tragic  drama,  and  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  art  of  war.  The  early  Romans 
brought  the  art  of  war  to  a  higher  state,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  it  more  than  to  any 
other  study.  Long  periods  of  barbarism  and 
feudal  battles  succeeded,  until  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Italy ;  and  then  we  find  the 
greatest  intellects  devoting  themselves  sedu¬ 
lously  to  all  the  chief  branches  of  learning, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts.  Astronomy  was 
greatly  advanced  ;  chemistry,  also,  in  many 
respects,  by  means  of  the  passion  for  alchemy 
that  so  long  prevailed  ;  but  painting  was  only 
brought  to  perfection  in  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Raphael,  and 
Titian.  It  was  the  most  highly  patronised  of 
all  things — kings,  nobles,  and  the  clergy, 
leading  the  way.  The  history  of  the  world 
shows  no  patronage  equal  to  it.  Though 
adverse  circumstances,  by  exciting  the  will  ot 
genius,  have  often  proved  advantageous  to  the 
ultimate  development  of  greatness,  it  is  yet 
well  worth  noticing  what  great  and  rapid 
results  may  be  produced  by  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances. 
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A  period  has  been  seen,  when  voyages 
of  discovery  amounted  almost  to  a  passion, 
with  some  nations.  A  period  has  likewise 
been  witnessed,  when  philosophy  and  theology 
have  been  the  leading  subjects  that  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  first  intellects  in  a  given 
country  ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  a  rage  for 
destroying  all  old  systems,  both  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  without  setting  up,  or  even 
searching  for  new  systems,  was  displayed  in 
France  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  before 
the  first  great  revolution.  In  modern  Ger¬ 
many,  the  efforts  of  the  profoundest  minds 
have  been  devoted  to  philosophy,  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts,  pretty  generally, 
in  all  their  numerous  branches,  and  without 
any  special  or  exclusive  devotion. 

In  America,  the  great  national  efforts  in 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  resolution  to 
become  a  great  maritime  power,  has  hitherto 
nearly  absorbed  most  other  considerations, 
though  men  of  intellectual  energy  have  not 
been  wanting  in  several  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning.  With  America,  however, 
steam  and  steam-boats  have,  for  some  time,  been 
the  predominating  science  ;  just  as,  in  modern 
Italy,  the  science  of  music  and  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing,  have  received  an  almost  exclusive  attention. 

In  England  we  have  seen  many  changes 
of  general  study  and  devotion  of  public 
interest.  We  have  been  great  voyagers, 
travellers,  and  discoverers  ;  and,  without 
being  in  any  real  danger  in  modern  times 
from  the  attack  of  foreign  foes,  we  have  been 
much  too  fond  of  meddling  in  wars  of  almost 
incalculable  expense,  and  taking  the  debt  upon 
ourselves.  During  fifty  or  sixty  years  the 
British  army  and  navy  were  the  “  rage  ” 
among  all  classes,  and  the  arts  of  war  by  land 
and  sea  were  our  most  popular  subjects  of 
admiration.  Other  studies '  were,  compara¬ 
tively,  of  small  importance  with  us.  Since  then 
we  have  absolutely  had,  though  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  it  at  the  present  time,  a  rage 
for  poetry  (originating  with  Byron),  rapidly 
followed  by  a  rage  for  novels  (originating 
with  Scott),  and  we  have  also  had  something 
very  like  a  rage  for  political  economy  (origi¬ 
nating  with  Malthus),  and  something  nearly 
approaching  a  rage  for  travels  and  voyages  of 
discovery  (dating  from  Bruce,  Belzoni,  and 
Parry),  which  has  almost  extended  down  to  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

But  have  we  not  done  great  things  in  learn¬ 
ing,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  1  We  have  but 
to  point  to  the  works  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  But  to  speak  of  the  present  time.  We 
have  several  fine  historians,  and  they  are 
extensively  read ;  we  have  astronomers, 
though  they  are  not  duly  regarded  ;  and  we 
have  some  great  physiologists,  but  they  also, 
(except  from  their  regular  classes)  receive 
little  or  no  public  attention.  To  speak  gene- 
rally,  geology  and  botany  are  studied  at  the 
present  day,  and  natural  history  is  neglected 
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— always  excepting  the  actual  exhibition  of 
zoological  specimens.  In  general  prose  litera¬ 
ture  much  is  constantly  doing,  and  with  ex¬ 
tensive  success  ;  while  for  periodical  literature, 
of  a  cheap  kind,  yet  containing  varied  know¬ 
ledge  and  information  for  the  people,  there  is 
at  present  an  unexampled  craving.  In  learn¬ 
ing,  though  we  have  many  learned  men,  little 
is  done  beyond  compilation,  the  age  being 
much  too  “  fast  ”  to  admit  of  a  man,  who  has 
not  an  independent  fortune,  devoting  half  his 
life  to  a  single  great  work  of  profound  research. 

In  the  fine  arts,  painting  has  been  cultivated 
very  successfully,  but  it  seldom  meets  with 
any  special  patronage  from  the  highest  quar¬ 
ters,  though  sculpture  has  fared  better,  on 
account  of  its  monumental  character. 

As  for  poetry,  it  is  a  curious,  and  indeed  an 
almost  anomalous  fact,  that  England,  whose 
people  are  fond  of  substantialities  and  reali¬ 
ties,  and  are,  apparently,  not  at  all  disposed 
to  idealisms,  has  produced  more  really  fine 
poets  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  though  living  poets,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  little  read  at  the  present 
time,  there  are,  even  now,  more  real  poets 
in  England  than  all  other  countries  combined 
can  produce. 

In  music,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  us,  as 
composers  ;  but  some  fine  singers,  and  instru¬ 
mentalists,  we  certainly  have  possessed.  Of  all 
native  arts,  however,  those  which  at  present 
must  be  pronounced  as  receiving  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  and  encouragement,  are 
the  industrial  arts  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
science,  all  those  sciences  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  immediate  efforts,  designs,  and 
necessities  of  the  present  day.  Among  these  ! 
latter,  the  most  prominent  are  evidently  those  ; 
of  engineering  and  chemistry.  ! 

For  the  study  of  military  engineering,  there 
exist  first-rate  institutions ;  but  for  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  there  is,  we  believe,  only  one 
college  or  public  institution.  Chemistry  is 
taught  in  a  great  number  of  public  and 
private  institutes,  but  merely  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  included  in  a  course  of  general 
studies.  We  have,  however,  only  a  very  few 
good  laboratories,  where  studies  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  chemistry  are  practically  conducted. 

Of  the  extraordinary  and  highly  valuable 
services  rendered  to  chemistry  in  Germany, 
by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Muller,  Liebig, 
and  others  ; — as  in  Stockholm,  by  Berzelius  ; 
in  France,  by  Orfila,  Lavoisier,  &c.  &c. — 
we  need  not  offer  any  comment,  as  they  de¬ 
servedly  possess  a  European  fame.  And  in 
our  own  country,  since  the  time  of  Davy  and 
Priestley,  down  to  our  present  most  eminent 
chemists  —  Faraday,  Graham,  Kane,  Ure, 
Brande,  Cooper,  &c. — we  have  not  been 
far  behind  our  friends  on  the  Continent. 
But  eminent  as  are  our  men,  so  few  have 
been  our  regular  chemical  schools,  and  special 
means  of  communicating  instruction  in  this; 
department  of  science,  that  our  manufacturers 
in  various  branches  of  the  useful  arts  have 
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been  beaten,  and  are  beaten,  to  this  day,  in 
many  of  the  most  important  of  these  branches, 
by  the  French,  German,  and  Belgian  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  the  Great  Exhibition  ojl851  will, 
in  all  probability,  most  fully  demonstrate. 

In  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  however,  we  are  rich  in  great  names,  and 
in  other  names  of  well-deserved  eminence. 
With  respect  to  chemistry,  if  we  except 
Faraday  and  Graham,  our  own  country  may 
be  somewhat  outshone  by  the  extraordinary 
labours  and  discoveries  of  Liebig  and  Orfila  ; 

I,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  shown,  we 
possess  many  professors  of  first-rate  excellence ; 
and  although  the  metropolis  may  lay  claim 
to  by  far  the  greater  number,  we  must  not 
forget  our  provincial  celebrities,  whose  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
study.  Foremost  among  these  we  should  men¬ 
tion  Mr.  Herapath  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Musprat  of 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Stone  of  Manchester. 
In  the  engineering  sciences,  we  are  fully  en¬ 
titled  to  take  the  highest  place  among  all 
nations  ;  and  though  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
great  things  done  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  (in  steam  science)  in  America,  we  may 
still  assert  with  safety,  that  the  great  w^orks 
of  a  Brunei,  a  Babbage,  and  a  Stephenson  (we 
I  are  only  mentioning  the  living)  justly  place 
England  at  the  head  of  all  those,  of  whatever 
country,  who  have  contributed  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  works  of  this  most  engineering  age. 

To  sum  up  the  gist  of  this  concise,  but 
comprehensive  view,  of  the  top  favourites  of 
the  present  time — for  though  there  is  “  A  time 
for  all  things,”  the  world  never  takes  to  them 
all  at  once,  but  in  succession — we  should  say 
that  Periodical  Literature,  Foreign  Music, 
and  the  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Engineer¬ 
ing,  were  the  chief  objects  of  practical  study, 
and  extensive  patronage  by  the  public  at  large, 
in  our  own  country. 

Having  placed  our  great  civil  engineers  at 
the  head  of  all  others,  in  this  most  extensively 
j  employed  department  of  science,  a  few  words 
I  should  be  added  concerning  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works,  which  the  combined  powers  of 
the  country  have  been  long  called  upon,  both 
j  by  the  people  and  by  parliament,  to  perform. 
Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  the  Sanitary 
regulations,  affectmg  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
the  removal  of  fever-breeding  nuisances  from 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  the 
provision  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water 
for  every  house,  and  a  new  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  drainage  for  London,  and  its  environs. 

Why  have  none  of  these  things  been  done  ? 
A  Tunnel  under  the  Thames  is  called  for — 
and  it  is  accomplished.  A  stupendous  iron 
Tubular  Bridge  is  called  for — and  it  is 
accomplished.  An  enormous  Exhibition 
Palace  for  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  is 
called  for — and  it  is  accomplished.  But  there, 
lie  our  over  crowded  burial-grounds,  gene¬ 
rating  a  poisonous  atmosphere  in  the  thick  of 
the  living  and  loathing  people  !  There,  runs 
the  polluted  Thames,  of  which  we  are  com¬ 


pelled  to  drink  !  There,  stands  Smithfield  and 
other  nuisances  !  And  there,  sit  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  London,  and  the  Metropolitan  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sewers !  Why  are  none  of  these  evils 
removed  ?  Why  do  these  great  and  univer¬ 
sally-demanded  national  works  stick  fast  in 
the  mud  of  obstinacy  and  imbecility,  and 
leave  us  all  in  the  “  Slough  of  Despond.” 
We  will  answer  why,  in  few  words.  Dr. 
South  wood  Smith  may  work  early  and  late, 
and  devise,  and  exhort ;  Mr.  Chadwick  may 
issue  report  upon  report ;  the  best  science 
may  be  employed  ;  the  best  surveys,  and  the 
clearest  statements,  made  and  proved :  the 
Press  may  denounce  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
the  country  may  shout  and  wonder  ;  Lord 
Ashley  may  uplift  his  hands  and  smite  his 
forehead  ; — but  so  long  as  men  so  incapable  of 
all  great  action  as  the  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers  (whose  deepest  anxiety, 
for  a  long  time  past,  has  been  to  escape  out 
of  office  by  a  quiet  back  door,  without  even 
attempting  to  commence,  or  even  lay  down 
definitely,  any  really  comprehensive  system  of 
drainage)  are  allowed  to  twaddle  away  so 
much  money  and  time  ;  so  long  as  any  no¬ 
bleman,  or  gentleman,  holds  an  authority 
for  running  wild  in  “  woods  and  forests  ”  to 
qualify  himself  for  controlling  the  Board  of 
Health,  precisely  because  it  is  known  that  he 
will  do  nothing  efficient  himself,  nor  permit 
anybody  else  under  his  authority  ;  so  long  as 
the  Treasury  is  allowed  to  adopt  every  sub¬ 
terfuge  for  delay  and  evasion  ;  and  finally,  so 
long  as  the  people  of  England  will  endure 
all  this,  no  one  of  these  most  desirable  and 
universally  demanded  works  will  ever  be 
accomplished.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things  ; 
the  time  for  these  has  absolutely  come  ;  but 
if  the  country  has  not  strength  and  perseve¬ 
rance  to  insist  upon  them,  we  shall  never 
obtain  them,  nor  shall  we  really  deserve  them. 


THE  MODEEN  HAEOUN-AL-EASCHID. 

In  the  district  of  Ferdj’  Onah,  Algeria, (which 
signifies  Fine  Country)  lives  a  Sclieik  named 
Bou-Akas-ben-Achour.  He  is  also  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  surname  of  Bou-Djenoni  (the 
Man  of  the  Knife),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  eastern  Arab.  His  ancestors  con¬ 
quered  Ferdj’  Onah,  but  he  has  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  France,  by 
paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  80,000  francs.  His 
dominion  extends  from  Milah  to  Eabouah, 
and  from  the  southern  point  of  Babour 
to  within  two  leagues  of  Gigelli.  He  is 
forty-nine  years  old,  and  wears  the  Eahyle 
costume  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  woollen  gandoura, 
confined  by  a  leathern  belt.  He  carries  a 
pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle,  by  his  side  the 
Eahyle  Jiissa,  and  suspended  from  his  neck  a 
small  black  knife. 

Before  him  walks  a  negro  carrying  his  gun, 
and  a  huge  greyhound  bounds  along  by  his 
side.  He  holds  despotic  sway  over  twelve 
tribes;  and  should  any  neighbouring  people 
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venture  to  make  an  incursion  on  liis  territory, 
Bou-Akas  seldom  condescends  to  march 
against  them  in  person,  but  sends  his  negro 
into  the  principal  village.  This  envoy  just 
displays  the  gun  of  Bou-Akas,  and  the  injury 
is  instantly  repaired. 

He  keeps  in  pay  two  or  three  hundred 
Tolbas  to  read  the  Koran  to  the  people : 
every  pilgrim  going  to  Mecca,  and  passing 
through  Eerdj’  Onah,  receives  three  francs, 
and  may  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  Bou-Akas.  But  whenever 
the  Scheik  discovers  that  he  has  been  deceived 
by  a  pretended  pilgrim,  he  immediately  de¬ 
spatches  emissaries  after  the  impostor  ;  who, 
wherever  he  is,  lind  him,  throw  him  down,  and 
give  him  fifty  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

Bou-Akas  sometimes  entertains  three  hun¬ 
dred  persons  at  dinner  ;  but  instead  of  sharing 
their  repast,  he  walks  round  the  tables  with  a 
baton  in  his  hand,  seeing  that  the  servants 
attend  properly  to  his  guests.  Afterwards, 
if  any  thing  is  left,  he  eats  ;  but  not  until  the 
others  have  finished. 

When  the  governor  of  Constantinople,  the 
only  man  whose  power  he  recognises,  sends 
him  a  traveller  ;  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
latter,  or  the  nature  of  the  recommendation, 
Bou-Akas  gives  him  his  gun,  his  dog,  or  his 
knife.  If  the  gun,  the  traveller  takes  it  on 
his  shoulder  ;  if  the  dog,  he  leads  it  in  a  leash  ; 
or  if  the  knife,  he  hangs  it  round  his  neck  : 
and  with  any  one  of  these  potent  talismans, 
of  which  each  bears  its  own  degree  of  honour, 
the  stranger  passes  through  the  region  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  not  only  unscathed,  but,  as 
the  guest  of  Bou-Akas,  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  hospitality.  When  the  traveller  is  about 
to  leave  Eerdj’  Onah,  he  consigns  the  knife, 
the  dog,  or  the  gun  to  the  care  of  the  first 
Arab  he  meets.  If  the  Arab  is  hunting,  he 
leaves  the  chase  ;  if  labouring  in  the  field,  he 
leaves  his  plough ;  and,  taking  the  precious 
deposit,  hastens  to  restore  it  to  Bou-Akas. 

The  black-handled  knife  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  lias  given  the  surname  of  “  Bou- 
Djenoni,  the  man  of  the  hnifef  to  its  owner. 
With  this  implement  he  is  accustomed  to 
cut  off  heads,  whenever  he  takes  a  fancy  to 
perform  that  agreeable  office  with  his  own 
hand. 

When  first  Bou-Akas  assumed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  country  was  infested  with  robbers, 
but  he  speedily  found  means  to  extirpate 
them.  Tie  disguised  himself  as  a  poor  mer¬ 
chant  ;  walked  out,  and  dropped  a  douro  (a 
gold  coin)  on  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to 
lose  sight  of  it.  If  the  person  who  happened 
to  pick  up  the  douro,  put  it  into  his  pocket 
and  passed  on,  Bou-Akas  made  a  sign  to  his 
chinaux  (who  followed  him,  also  in  disguise, 
and  knew  the  Scheik’s  will)  rushed  forward 
immediately,  and  decapitated  the  offender. 

In  consequence  of  this  summary  method  of 
administering  justice,  it  is  a  saying  amongst 
the  Arabs,  that  a  child  might  traverse  the 
regions  which  own  Bou-Akas’s  sway,  wearing 


a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  without  a  single 
hand  being  stretched  out  to  take  it. 

The  Scheik  has  great  respect  for  women, 
and  has  ordered  that  when  the  females  of 
Eerdj’  Onah  go  out  to  draw  water,  every  man 
who  meets  them  shall  turn  away  his  head. 

Wishing  one  day  to  ascertain  whether  his 
commands  were  attended  to,  he  went  out  in 
disguise  ;  and,  meeting  a  beautiful  Arab 
maiden  oil  her  way  to  the  well,  approached 
and  saluted  her. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  amazement, 
and  said. 

Pass  on,  stranger  ;  thou  knowest  not  the 
risk  thou  hast  run.” 

And  when  Bou-Akas  persisted  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  her,  she  added  : — 

“  Eoolish  man,  and  reckless  of  thy  life ; 
knowest  thou  not  that  we  are  in  the  country 
of  Bou-Djenoni,  who  causes  all  women  to  be 
held  in  respect  %  ” 

Bou-Akas  is  very  strict  in  his  religious 
observances  ;  he  never  omits  his  ymayers  and 
ablutions,  and  has  four  wives,  the  number 
permitted  by  the  Koran.  Having  heard  that 
the  Cadi  of  one  of  his  twelve  tribes  admi¬ 
nistered  justice  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
pronounced  decisions  in  a  style  worthy  of  King 
Solomon  himself,  Bou-Akas,  like  a  second 
Haroun-Al-Easchid,  determined  to  judge  for 
himself  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report. 

Accordingly,  dressed  like  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  without  arms  or  attendants,  he  set  out 
for  the  Cadi’s  town,  mounted  on  a  docile 
Arabian  steed. 

He  arrived  there,  and  was  just  entering  the 
gate,  when  a  cripple  seizing  the  border  of  his 
burnous,  asked  him  for  alms  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet.  Bou-Akas  gave  him  money, 
but  the  cripple  still  maintained  his  hold. 

What  dost  thou  want  ?  ”  asked  the  Scheik 
— “  I  have  already  given  thee  alms.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  beggar,  “but  the  law 
says,  not  only — ‘  Thou  shalt  give  alms  to  thy 
brother,’  but  also,  ‘  Thou  shalt  do  for  thy 
brother  whatsoever  thou  canst.’  ” 

“  Well !  and  what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?  ” 

“  Thou  canst  save  me, — poor  crawling 
creature  that  I  am ! — from  being  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  men,  horses,  mules  and 
camels,  which  would  certainly  happen  to  me  in 
passing  through  the  crowded  square,  in  which 
a  fair  is  now  going  on.” 

“  And  how  can  I  save  thee  1  ” 

“  By  letting  me  ride  behind  you,  and  put¬ 
ting  me  down  safely  in  the  market-place, 
where  I  have  business.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  replied  Bou-Akas.  And  stoop¬ 
ing  down,  he  helped  the  cripple  to  get  up  be¬ 
hind  him  ;  a  business  which  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  much  difficulty. 

The  strangely  assorted  riders  attracted 
many  eyes  as  they  passed  through  the  crowded 
streets  ;  and  at  length  they  reached  the 
market-place. 

“  Is  this  where  you  wish  to  stop  ?  ”  asked 
Bou-Akas. 
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“  Yes.” 

“  Then  get  down.” 

“  Get  down  yourself.” 

“  What  for  1  ” 

“  To  leave  me  the  horse.” 

“  To  leave  you  my  horse  !  What  mean  yon 
by  that  ?” 

“  I  mean  that  he  belongs  to  me.  Know 
yon  not  that  we  are  now  in  the  town  of  the  just 
Cadi,  and  that  if  we  bring  the  case  before 
him,  he  will  certainly  decide  in  my  favour  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  he  do  so,  when  the  animal 
belongs  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  when  he  sees  us  two, 
— you  with  your  strong  straight  limbs,  which 
Allah  has  given  you  for  the  purpose  of  walk¬ 
ing,  and  I  with  my  weak  legs  and  distorted 
feet, — he  will  decree  that  the  horse  shall  belong 
to  him  who  has  most  need  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  not  be  the  Just 
Cadi,”  said  Bou-Akas. 

“  Oh  !  as  to  that,”  replied  the  cripple, 
laughing,  “although  he  is  just,  he  is  not 
infallible.” 

“  So  !  ”  thought  the  Scheik  to  himself,  “this 
will  be  a  capital  opportunity  of  judging  the 
judge.”  He  said  aloud,  “  I  am  content — we 
will  go  before  the  Cadi.” 

Arrived  at  the  tribunal,  where  the  judge, 
according  to  the  eastern  custom,  vras  publicly 
administering  justice,  they  found  that  two 
trials  were  about  to  go  on,  and  would  of 
course  take  precedence  of  theirs. 

The  first  w’as  between  a  taleb  or  learned 
man,  and  a  peasant.  The  point  in  dispute 
was  the  taleh's  wife,  whom  the  peasant  had 
carried  off,  and  whom  he  asserted  to  be  his 
own  better  half,  in  the  face  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  demanded  her  restoration. 

The  w'oman,  strange  circumstance  !  re¬ 
mained  obstinately  silent,  and  would  not 
declare  for  either  ;  a  feature  in  the  case  which 
rendered  its  decision  excessively  difficult. 
The  judge  heard  both  sides  attentively,  re¬ 
flected  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “  Leave 

1  the  woman  here,  and  return  to-morrow.” 
j  The  savant  and  the  labourer  each  bowed 

and  retired  ;  and  the  next  cause  was  called. 

This  was  a  difierence  between  a  butcher 
and  an  oil->seller.  The  latter  appeared  covered 
with  oil,  and  the  former  was  sprinkled  with 
blood. 

The  butcher  spoke  first  : — 

“  I  went  to  buy  some  oil  from  this  man,  and 
in  order  to  pay  him  for  it,  I  drew  a  handful  of 
money  from  my  purse.  The  sight  of  the 
money  tempted  him.  He  seized  me  by  the 
wrist.  I  cried  out,  but  he  would  not  let  me 
go  ;  and  here  we  are,  having  come  before  your 
worship,  I  holding  my  money  in  my  hand, 
and  he  still  grasping  my  wrist.  Now,  I  swear 
by  the  Prophet,  that  this  man  is  a  har,  when 
he  says  that  I  stole  his  money,  for  the  money 
Is  truly  mine  own.” 

Then  spoke  the  oil-merchant  : — 

“  This  man  came  to  purchase  oil  from  me. 
When  his  bottle  was  filled,  he  said,  ‘  Have 

you  change  for  a  piece  of  gold  ?  ’  I  searched 
my  pocket,  and  drew  out  my  hand  full  of 
money,  which  I  laid  on  a  bench  in  my  shop. 

He  seized  it,  and  was  walking  off  with  my 
money  and  .my  oil,  when  I  caught  him  by  the 
wrist,  and  cried  out  ‘  Bobber  !  ’  In  spite  of 
my  cries,  however,  he  would  not  surrender 
the  money,  so  I  brought  him  here,  that  your 
worship  might  decide  the  case.  Now,  I 
swear  by  the  Prophet  that  this  man  is  a  liar, 
when  he  says  that  I  want  to  steal  liis  money, 
for  it  is  truly  mine  own.” 

The  Cadi  caused  each  plaintiff  to  repeat  liis 
story,  but  neither  varied  one  jot  from  his 
original  statement.  He  reflected  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  “  Leave  the  money  with  me, 
and  return  to-morrow.” 

The  butcher  placed  the  coins,  which  he  had 
never  let  go,  on  the  edge  of  the  Cadi’s  mantle. 
After  which  he  and  his  opponent  bowed  to 
the  tribunal,  and  departed. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Bou-Akas  and  the 
cripple. 

“  My  lord  Cadi,”  said  the  former,  “  I  came 
hither  from  a  distant  country,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  purchasing  merchandise.  At  the 
city  gate  I  met  this  cripple,  who  first  asked 
for  alms,  and  then  prayed  me  to  allow  him 
to  ride  behind  me  through  the  streets,  lest  he 
should  be  trodden  down  in  the  crowd.  I 
consented,  but  when  we  reached  the  market¬ 
place,  he  refused  to  get  down,  asserting  that 
my  horse  belonged  to  him,  and  that  your 
worship  would  surely  adjudge  it  to  him,  who 
wanted  it  most.  That,  my  lord  Cadi,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  state  of  the  case — I  swear  it  by 
Mahomet  !  ” 

“My  lord,”  said  the  cripple,  “as  I  was 
coming  on  business  to  the  market,  and  riding 
this  horse,  which  belongs  to  me,  I  saw  this 
man  seated  by  the  road-side,  apparently  half 
dead  from  fatigue.  I  good-naturedly  offered 
to  take  him  on  the  crupper,  and  let  him  ride 
as  far  as  the  market-place,  and  he  eagerly 
thanked  me.  But  what  was  my  astonishment, 
when,  on  our  arrival,  he  refused  to  get  down, 
and  said  that  my  horse  was  his.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  required  him  to  appear  before  your 
worship,  in  order  that  you  might  decide  be¬ 
tween  us.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  case — 

I  swear  it  by  Mahomet !  ” 

Having  made  each  repeat  his  deposition, 
and  having  reflected  for  a  moment,  the  Cadi 
said,  “  Leave  the  horse  here,  and  return  to¬ 
morrow.” 

It  was  done,  and  Bou-Akas  and  the  cripple 
withdrew  in  different  directions.  On  the 
morrow,  a  number  of  persons,  besides  those 
immediately  interested  in  the  trials,  assembled 
to  hear  the  judge’s  decisions. 

The  taleb  and  the  peasant  were  called  first. 

“  Take  away  thy  wife,”  said  the  Cadi  to  the 
former,  “  and  keep  her,  I  advise  thee,  in  good 
order.” 

Then  turning  towards  his  chinaux,  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  peasant,  “  Give  this  man  fifty 
blows.” 
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He  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  taleh  car¬ 
ried  off  bis  wife. 

Then  came  forward  the  oil-merchant  and 
the  butcher. 

“  Here,”  said  the  Cadi  to  the  butcher,  “  is 
thy  money ;  it  is  truly  thine,  and  not  his.” 
Then  pointing  to  the  oil- merchant,  he  said  to 
his  chinaux,  “  Give  this  man  fifty  blows.” 

It  was  done,  and  the  butcher  went  away  in 
triumph  with  liis  money. 

The  third  cause  was  called,  and  Bou-Akas 
and  the  cripple  came  forward. 

“  Would’st  thou  recognise  thy  horse  amongst 
twenty  others  ?  ”  said  the  judge  to  Bou-Akas. 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  And  thou  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  my  lord,”  replied  the  cripple. 

“  Follow  me,”  said  the  Cadi  to  Bou-Akas. 

They  entered  a  large  stable,  and  Bou-Akas 
pointed  out  his  horse  amongst  twenty  which 
were  standing  side  by  side. 

“  ’Tis  well,”  said  the  judge.  “  Eeturn  now 
to  the  tribunal,  and'send  me  thine  adversary 
hither.” 

The  disguised  Scheik  obeyed,  delivered  his 
message,  and  the  cripple  hastened  to  the 
stable,  as  quickly  as  his  distorted  limbs  al¬ 
lowed.  He  possessed  quick  eyes  and  a  good 
memory,  so  that  he  was  able,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  to  place  his  hand  on  the 
right  animal. 

“  ’Tis  well,”  said  the  Cadi ;  “  return  to  the 
tribunal.” 

His  worship  resumed  his  place,  and  when 
the  cripple  arrived,  judgment  was  pronounced. 

“  The  horse  is  thine ;”  said  the  Cadi  to 
Bou-Akas.  “  Go  to  the  stable,  and  take  him.” 
Tlien  to  the  chinaux,  “  Give  this  cripple  fifty 
blows.” 

It  was  done ;  and  Bou-Akas  went  to  take 
his  horse. 

When  the  Cadi,  after  concluding  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  was  retiring  to  his  house,  he 
found  Bou-Akas  waiting  for  him. 

“  Art  thou  discontented  with  my  award  ?” 
asked  the  judge. 

“jSTo,  quite  the  contrary,”  replied  the 
Scheik.  But  I  want  to  ask  by  what  inspira¬ 
tion  thou  hast  rendered  justice ;  for  I  doubt 
not  that  the  other  two  cases  were  decided  as 
equitably  as  mine.  I  am  not  a  merchant ;  I  am 
Bou-Akas,  Scheik  of  Ferdj  ’  Onah,  and  I  wanted 
to  judge  for  myself  of  thy  reputed  wisdom.” 

The  Cadi  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  kissed 
his  master’s  hand. 

“  I  am  anxious,”  said  Bou-Akas,  “  to  know 


the  reasons  which  determined  your  three 
decisions.” 

“Nothing,  my  lord,  can  be  more  simple. 
Your  highness  saw  that  I  detained  for  a 
night  the  three  things  in  dispute  ?  ” 

“I  did.” 

“Well,  early  in  the  morning  I  caused  the 
woman  to  be  called,  and  I  said  to  her  sud¬ 
denly — ‘  Put  fresh  ink  in  my  inkstand.’  Like 
a  person  who  had  done  the  same  thing  a 
hundred  times  before,  she  took  the  bottle, 
removed  the  cotton,  washed  them  both,  put 
in  the  cotton  again,  and  poured  in  fresh  ink, 
doing  it  all  with  the  utmost  neatness  and 
dexterity.  So  I  said  to  myself,  ‘A  peasant’s 
wife  would  know  nothing  about  inkstands — 
she  must  belong  to  the  taleh ^ 

“  Good,”  said  Bou-Akas,  nodding  his  head. 
“  And  the  money  ?” 

“  Did  your  highness  remark  that  the 
merchant  had  his  clothes  and  hands  covered 
with  oil  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  I  did.” 

“  Well ;  I  took  the  money,  and  placed  it  in 
a  vessel  filled  with  water.  This  morning  I 
looked  at  it,  and  not  a  particle  of  oil  was  ta 
be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  So  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  If  this  money  belonged  to  the 
oil-merchant  it  would  be  greasy,  from  the 
touch  of  his  hands  ;  as  it  is  not  so,  the 
butcher’s  story  must  be  true.’  ” 

Bou-Akas  nodded  in  token  of  approval. 

“  Good,”  said  he.  “  And  my  horse  1  ” 

“  Ah  !  that  was  a  different  business  ;  and, 
until  this  morning,  I  was  greatly  puzzled.” 

“  The  cripple,  I  suppose,  did  not  recognise 
the  animal  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  he  pointed  him  out 
immediately.” 

“  How  then  did  you  discover  that  he  was 
not  the  owner  ?  ” 

“  My  object  in  bringing  you  separately  to 
the  stable,  was  not  to  see  whether  you  woidd 
know  the  horse,  but  whether  the  horse  would 
acknowledge  you.  Now,  when  you  approached 
him,  the  creature  turned  towards  you,  laid 
back  his  ears,  and  neighed  with  delight  ;  but 
when  the  cripple  touched  him,  he  kicked. 
Then  I  knew  that  you  were  truly  his  master.” 

Bou-Akas  thought  for  a  mome^nt,  and  then 
said  : — 

“  Allah  has  given  thee  great  wisdom.  Thou 
oughtest  to  be  in  my  place,  and  I  in  thine. 
And  yet,  I  know  not ;  thou  art  certainly 
worthy  to  be  Scheik,  but  I  fear  that  I  should 
but  badly  fill  thy  place  as  Cadi  !  ” 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  SECOND 
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